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Am I to be told that the“ nature” 0) Attica would be more poetical without the “art” of the Acropolis ? 
Of the Temple of Theseus, and of the still all Greek and glorious monuments of her exquisitely artificial 
genius? Ask the traveller what strikes him as most poetical—the Parthenon, or the rock on which tt stands ? 
The columns of Cape Colonna, or the Cape itself? It is the “art,” the columns, the temples which give them 
their antique and their modern poetry, and not the spots themselves. Without them the spots of earth would 
be unnoticed and unknown.—LORD BYRON. 
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Once more Messrs. PEARSON, the contractors, have 
been unlucky in the Irish law courts. We have already 
described in detail the circumstances of their case. 
They undertook to construct precipitation tanks and 
other works in connection with the drainage of Dublin 
for 94,000/.. In preparing the tender they were guided 


by plans prepared for the purpose by the engineers of | 


the Corporation, and on which a harbour wall was 
represented by dotted lines. As there was no wall the 
contractors had to perform more work than was con- 
templated, and they claimed 36,oo0/.in payment. At 
the first trial the Lord Chief Baron directed that a 
verdict should be given in favour of the Corporation. 
Application was made to the King’s Bench Division for 
a new trial, and a majority of the Court decided that 
judgment should be entered for Messrs. PEARSON with 
costs. The Corporation appealed, and the hearing 
occupied several days. Judgment has now been 
given, and the order of the Lord Chief Baron in 
favour of the Corporation has been restored. The 
Lord Chancellor held that dotted lines were to be 
interpreted as relating to an existing wall, which 
counsel for the Corporation had. denied, and_ that 
the original plan could not be carried out. But his 
Lordship maintained that the specification should be 
considered with the plans, and in it the contractor was 
informed that he must act on his own judgment and 
make his own investigations. Under these circum- 
stances a charge of fraud could not be upheld. Lord 
Justice Firzcrppon and Lord Justice Hotes concurred. 
As far as the Irish Courts are concerned the litigation 
may be said to have ended. In the House of Lords a 
different result might be attained. 


THERE was a short discussion at the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday upon the Green- 
wich generating station and the Greenwich Observatory. 
The highways committee reported that no serious inter- 
ference with the observations had occurred. In order 
to avoid all risk it was decided that the erection of the 
chimneys should be suspended for the present. The 
Admiralty, had.suggested that a series of tests, extend- 
ing over a considerable period, should be carried out in 
order to arrive at a fair estimate of the amount of inter- 
ference which might be caused by the working of the 
station to the astronomical instruments at the Observa- 
tory. With that object it was proposed that a small 
committee, consisting of representatives of — the 
Admiralty and of the Council, should be formed to 
conduct the investigation. The committee recommended 
that the Lords Commissioners should be informed that 
the Council would be glad to co-operate in the appoint- 
ment of such a committee. The recommendation was 
unanimously adopted, and it was arranged that Sir 
BenJAMIN Baker should represent the Council at the 
inquiry. It is evident that’ no danger has yet arisen, 


on the subject. It is only right, for the sake of accuracy 
in the calculations and observations of the officials at 
the Observatory, that an investigation should be made 
into the contingency of infinitesimal probabilities of 
danger. But at present everything adds assurance to 
the hope expressed by the chairman of the highways 
committee, that both the generating station and the 
Observatory would be at Greenwich a century hence. 


Tue Board of Management of Henshaw’s Blind 
Asylum, Old Trafford, are desirous to erect a new insti- 
tution, and they invite designs from architects practising 
in Manchester. A copy of the plan and instructions 
can be obtained on payment of a guinea. Manchester 
is not so large a city as to have many architects who are 
unknown, at least by repute, to the assessor, Mr. Joun 
Ho pen, if not to the Board. The deposit of a guinea 
therefore seems unnecessary, and, moreover, it is putting 
architects on the same footing as builders. | Deposits 
are demanded from builders because it is very easy to 
assume the title, and men pose as builders and con- 
tractors whose experience has been derived from assist- 
ing a paperhanger or other tradesman. No doubt it is 
the custom in. municipal works in Manchester and 
Liverpool to ask competing architects for deposits, 
which is more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. 


THE amount of money available for the purchase of 
works for the Irish National Gallery is very limited. 
According to the report of the director, a portrait of a 
lady by the Spanish painter, F. Goya, has been acquired 
for 600/. A chalk study of a nude figure by ALFRED 
STEVENS cost 17/, For a portrait of the late Mr. Lecxy, 
the historian, by Mr. JoHun LAvery, too/. was paid. A 
very interesting series of twelve pen and pencil portraits 
by the late CuarLes Grey, R.H.A., was obtained for 
the small outlay of 3/4. The Dublin University Magazine 
imitated Fraser's Magazine by publishing portraits of 
celebrities, and the sketches were made for that pur- 
pose. Several engravings of portraits were purchased. 
Among the gifts were a bronze bust of Mr. Lecxy by 
Boenm, and a series of sketches by Sir F. W. Burton, 
who was director of the National Gallery. One curious 
incident is mentioned in the report. A miniature por- 
trait of RicHARD Burke, by Bong, was advertised for 
sale by auction in Dublin. This miniature having been 
identified as the one stolen from the National Gallery 
in 1880, steps were taken through the Law. Officers 
of the Crown for its recovery. The Governors and 
Guardians having been advised that the recovery of the 
miniature by legal proceedings would be expensive and 
by no means certain, consented to purchase it from its 
holder, a London dealer, for. 20/, which was accordingly 
done. The case suggests the necessity for some 
arrangement which would not aid:thieves who make 


although absurd allegations were madé in per e 4 SBS galleries and museums their prey. 
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ST. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL." 


CCORDING to some archeologists Wales at one 
time contained several sees. This would not be 
peculiar if we remember that originally a bishopric was 
no more than’a large parish. In the course of centuries 
the number was reduced to four—-St. Davids, St. Asaph, 
Llandaff and Bangor. Two are called after bishops. In 
Ireland the practice of bestowing a saint’s name on a 
distriet was not uncommon; and there is one instance 
—St, Andrews—in Scotland, and one now in England— 
StAlbans. St. Kenticern has a better right than St. 
ASAPH to have his name linked with the see. And it is 
believed that DuBrRecrius possesses also a prior claim to 
be associated with the see of St. Davids. 

It is now impossible to separate history from legend 
in the life of St. Davin. It is doubtful when he was born. 
It is generally believed, however, that he laboured in the 
sixth century, some saying that he lived until 601, 
while others suppose he died in 544. He was the son 
of a Welsh prince, but was early attracted by monasti- 
cism and founded a college or monastery which gained re- 
putation from the number of its missionaries. Afterwards 
he was made Bishop of Caerleon, but as he considered 
the place was too near the heathen English he re- 
moved his chair to St. Davids. The mention of Caerleon 
recalls Arthurian legends, and it is related by BRowNE 
Wits that St. Davip was the uncle of king ARTHUR. 
Whether he was the first bishop it is now impossible to 
ascertain, 

The position of the building would suggest that it 
was selected by some prelate who sought after quietude, 
or, as Byron said of the founders of Newstead, by 
those who wished to shield their devotion from the 
wind. Instead of being placed on a height which would 
be a beacon to wanderers, the cathedral is in a hollow. 
We must assume that, as in other places, the site of the 
earliest church was respected, We can now know 
nothing about the character of St. Davin’s building. 
Although it may have been recognised as the metro- 
politan church of Wales no description of it has sur- 
vived. In 712 it is related that a cathedral which had 
been plundered in the preceding century was destroyed 
by the West Saxons. Asser, who was the biographer 
of ALFRED THE GREAT, was a monk of St. Davids. This 
would show that learning was cultivated in so remote a 
place in the ninth century. 

The Norman invasion brought better order into that 
part of the country. Wzu1L1Am is said to have visited 
the shrine of St. Davip. In 1115 BeRNarD, a Norman, 
was appointed bishop, regardless of the practice of 
election by the clergy. It was not until the time of 
Bishop PETER DE Letra, who reigned from 1177 to 1198, 
that the present structure was commenced. According 
to Browne Wit.is :—" In the year 1176, when PETER DE 
Lerr1a became bishop of the see, the cathedral had been 
so much ruined by the incursions of the Danes and 
other pirates that it was thought right to take it down 
and rebuild it.” One important feature—the central 
tower—fell in 1220, soon after it was erected, crushing 
choir ‘and transepts. As Professor Wiutuis has re- 
marked, there are few central towers of Norman date 
which have not fallen sooner or later. No tower was 
restored so injudiciously as this of St. Davids. It con- 
tinued more or less unstable for six hundred years, and 
when Sir GitBert Scott reported on it in 1862, the only 
security it had from falling was the buttressing it sus- 
tained from the walls of the transepts and nave. 

It will be seen from the illustrations of the cathe- 
dral which we shall publish that work was carried 
on at St. Davids during several periods. Much of 
it, including the nave, choir and presbytery, may be 
described as Transitional. The exterior, however, is 
more suggestive of a Late Decorated character. The 
north transept is thirteenth-century work. In the 
fourteenth century Henry Gower, the Menevian 


* See Illustration, 


external appearance. 
plan it ranks with—perhaps surpasses—Winchester and 


WykeHam, who was Chancellor of England, was 
bishop, and he not only built the splendid palace 
adjoining the cathedral, but carried out many altera- 
tions in the interior. To him must be ascribed the 
rood-loft, which Joun Carter described as, without 
exception, the most perfect work of its class which had 
survived. Writing in 1804 he said :—" In this charming 
performance are traced the same mouldings, ornaments, 
&c., as we were dazzled with in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, before it became the object for un- 
necessary havoc and dilapidation.” In the fifteenth 
century and early part of the sixteenth the work which 
had to be executed ‘is of a character which testifies to 
the skill of the craftsmen, who probably had to be 
brought from other parts of England. 

Sir GirBert Scott was struck by the general effect 
of the cathedral, although when he was called in a large 
part of it was in ruins. According to him it did not — 
fall short of contemporary structures in the grandeur of 
its conception or the beauty and refinement of its 
details. It lingers, he said, in some degree behind 
many of them in the extent to which the pointed arch 
has supplanted the round, but this was probably owing 
to a desire to avoid undue height rather than to any 
want of advancement; for in all the details, and 
especially in the carved foliage, the skill and taste 
exhibited is of first-rate order, and the execution of the 
ornamental masonry could hardly be excelled. Its 
architect, indeed, seemed determined to: plant in the 
furthest extremity of our island the standard of the 
utmost advancement of his art at the period of its most 
determined progression. These factsrender the buildinga 
wonderfully interesting and valuable landmark in archi- 
tectural history, taking in the extreme west a position 
parallel to that held by Canterbury in the extreme east 
of the island. About ten years earlier the cathedral 
had been described by E. A. FREEMAN, and his 
opinion is not less favourable to the importance of St. 
Davids :— 


Perhaps there is no church of the same size which 
exhibits the cathedral type so thoroughly developed in 
every respect, except one which has no influence on its 
In point of complication of ground- 


St. Albans; and the profusion of chapels and surrounding 
buildings has the advantage of restoring that varied and . 
picturesque effect} which might otherwise have been lost 
by the absence of any high-pitched roof. Besides the 
ordinary parts of a cruciform church, a succession of three 
chapels of inferior height is added to the east end of. the 
choir and the aisles of the latter are continued along them 
during a great portion of their extent. To the east face of 
the north transept is attached a lofty building of three 
stages, containing the chapter-house and other apartments. 
This erection, which is, excepting of course the tower, the 


highest portion of the whole pile, naturally forms the most 


prominent feature in the eastern view, and imparts much 
variety and singularity to the outline. And as this same 
transept, at present at least, is connected with the ruined 
chapel of St. Mary’s College, another extensive range is 
added to the main fabric, from which it can hardly be con- 
sidered as architecturally distinct. . Its general effect is 
extremely striking, from the remarkable richness of the 
architecture and especially from its great multiplicity of 
parts, characters sufficiently marked to have been con- 

spicuous anywhere, but which are the more strongly forced 
on the eye from their utter contrast with the ragged and 
weather-beaten aspect of the church without. Possibly the 
circumstances which conduced to the lack of external orna- 
ment may have led its designers to counterbalance this 
deficiency by a superabundance of internal decoration. 
Certain it is that very few structures of the same size equal 
this cathedral in the richness and elaborateness of execution 
lavished upon this portion of the interior. In fact, much of 
the solemnity of a Romanesque nave is lost, an effect which 
is certainly far better produced by more massive propor- 
tions and a greater extent of unadorned surface. 


It seems almost a miracle that the cathedral should 
have retained so much of its ancient character, 
especially when we consider its remoteness and the 
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indifference of some of its prelates. One bishop 
proposed that it should be taken down and rebuilt on 
a site that would be more comfortable for those who 
officiated in it. There was a tradition that another 
bishop stripped the lead from the cathedral and palace 
in order that by the sale of it he might increase the 
portions of his five daughters who were married to 
bishops. If the additions were of the same character as 
Joun Nasu’s west front, they were as destructive as 
dilapidations. That has been superseded by one of Sir 
GitBERT Scotr’s, which at least is an effort at con- 
sistency. Nasu, according to JoHN Carter, adopted 
the principle that variety is charming. But whatever 
he introduced could not be charged as a servile copy of 
any other part of the building. 

The interior is suggestive of wealthy patrons. 
There is a large amount of carving, and it is assumed 
that colour was at one time largely employed. There 
are six semicircular bays on each side of the nave. The 
arrangement of the triforium and clerestory is not, 
however, successful. It is supposed that the nave was 
to be vaulted. But the roof is of oak, arranged in 
compartments. The stalls are of exceptional interest, 
and are believed to have been executed in the time of 
Bishop TuLty between 1460 and 1480. Grotesques are 
introduced in the ornamentation. The carvers were 
allowed their usual license, and were often sarcastic 
in their emblematic figures. The throne is another 
elaborate production. The base of the shrine of 
St. Davin and a part of St. Carapoc’s remain. In 
VauGuan’s chantry is vaulting of intricate fan tracery. 
As the illustration shows, a part of the east remains 
unroofed as it was some seventy years ago, when a 
visitor said :—" Sad indeed is the sight, and were it not 
for the interest which antiquaries take in these ruined 
portions of the cathedral, it would be better to remove 
them altogether.” 


THE LILLE COMPETITION. 


IFTY years have elapsed since it was announced 
that a competition for the proposed cathedral at 
Lille had ended in favour of English architects. Not 
only had Messrs. CLutron & BurceEs gained the first 
prize of 6,000 francs, and G. E. Street the second of 
4,000 francs, but medals were awarded to three pro- 
vincial architects, viz. Messrs. HoL_pen & Son, of 
Manchester; Mr. CurHBert Broprick, of Leeds ; and 
Mr. R. P. Putian, of Manchester; and honourable 
mentions to Mr. Go.pir, of Sheffield; Mr. PEpLEy, of 
Birmingham; and Mr. Rosinson, of London. In other 
words, nineteen designs by French, Belgian, German, 
Swiss, Luxembourg, and English architects were dis- 
tinguished, and out of that number eight came from this 
country, the majority being from provincial towns. 
This was creditable to English ability, and it was also 
evidence of the attention given to the study of Gothic 
at that time. But there is no longer one of the com- 
petitors among us to recall so remarkable a contest, 
and after fifty years the whole of the circumstances are 
not likely to be remembered. It may therefore be not 
entirely useless to allude to them. 

It is only right to state at the beginning that the 
competition was not entirely a fair one. Shrewd people 
in Lille realised that the opportunity of building a great 
cathedral in Medizeval style would excite the ambition 
of architects in various countries. Lille, although a very 
Important town, was not a cathedral city, and the 
Imperial Government had no intention of altering its 
character, Lille formed part of the arch-diocese of 
Cambrai, and there was no desire publicly expressed by 
the prelate who ruled the large see for a division. The 
clergy of Lille had not sought for a bishop who would 
live amongst them. Some laymen seemed to think that 
Lille would gain if it were turned into a bishopric ; and 
the Porr, who was in exile at Gaeta, was induced to 
Sanction the project. The people of Lille at the present 
time appear to be more intent on business than on 


ecclesiasticism. Thereis little doubt they have notchanged 
their character in half a century. It was supposed, how- 
ever, that the sight of a large number of splendid 
designs obtained from all parts of Europe would 
appeal to them and infuse a little enthusiasm among 
them for a building which was to surpass all others in 
Lille. The cathedral would moreover be dedicated to 
Notre-Dame de la Treille, the patroness of the town. 
Among a people possessing so much wealth it did not 
seem difficult to raise 3,000,000 francs, or 120,000l., 
which was the sum specified in the conditions for com- 
petitors, although it could not be supposed that the con- 
templated building could be erected so cheaply unless 
labour and materials were in a large measure to be 
obtained gratuitously. 

The length of the church was to be from too to 110 
metres, and it was to be surmounted by one or two 
towers with spires. There were also to be three deeply 
recessed portals. The plan was to consist of a nave 
with ,two Jaisles, single transepts, a choir, a sanctuary 
and apsidal chapels. The choir was to be large enough 
to accommodate the whole cathedral chapter. Other 
buildings named as necessary were a large hall for 
meetings, two sacristies, a hall for catechising and 
several rooms. A parvis was considered desirable, a 
crypt was required with easy approaches, also baptistery 
and funeral chapels. Brick was suggested for use in 
walls and vaulting, stone for mouldings and sculpture, 
and grit for basements. 

It was stated that there was a desire to entrust the 
execution of the work to the author of the best design. 
But there was no formal engagement on that point. 
In that case he was to receive an advance of 10,000 
francs, which was to be deducted at the rate of 
1,000 francs per annum from his percentage. The per- 
centage was to be at the rate of 5 per cent. for the first 
million expended, 4 per cent. for the second, and 3 per 
cent. on all subsequent outlay. In case the author did 
not carry out the works he was to receive 6,000 francs. 
A second prize of 4,000 francs and a third of 3,000 francs 
were also promised. 

The preparation of a design for a cathedral is a 
costly speculation. Possibly, also, many architects did 
not like the security. Although efforts were made to 
have the competition regarded as if it were a sort of 
crusade, only forty-one sets of designs were sent in. 
Fourteen were the work of Englishmen. It was said 
at the time that the collection as a whole was very 
striking. But it soon became recognised that in many 
projects the conditions of competition were not fulfilled. 
A few of the designs, at least, were of a startling kind, 
at least to those who were only acquainted with archi- 
tectural drawings which appeared in the Royal Academy. 
A correspondent of the Ecclestologist described one of 
the drawings in the following words :— 

This is the production of a madman. The design is 
one entire insanity. It is a mirage done in all sorts of 
colours. There are radiating jets of coloured material, 
apparently spinning and twisting like a thaumatrope. 
Green parapets, yellow tracery, sky-blue arcades, German 
flamboyant twisted shafts. We can only describe the whole 
thing as a cauchemar. The inventor could only have pro- 
duced it after diligent training on raw pork and liquid 
pigments. The west front is guarded by tworuffian angels, 
apparently of bronze, flourishing big swords, who recall the 
Oriental afrits. Man of woman born could never face these 
monsters. They look like the angels keeping guard over 
Paradise and repelling the faithful from church rather than 
beckoning them into it. Each of them is exactly 10 metres, 
= more than 30 feet, high. Above these is a whole 
flight of bright yellow angels, and then a covey of tender 
green seraphim. Above them is an open book, then a 
lantern and staff, then a large text, then, above all, 
scrambling over the gable and projected clear against the 
sky, the whole group of the Sistine Madonna with the 
pretty little cherubs lounging with their chins on the parapet. 
The intersection of nave and transept is crowned with an 
iron and glass spire, coloured red, blue, green and yellow, 
and the whole is surmounted by a great gilded metal glory 
of 7 metres in diameter, which we believe is to be illu- 
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minated and most likely would be visible at Calais. 
Blasphemy, folly and impossibility are combined in this 
insult to common sense and common decency. 


The jury prepared an elaborate report. It was not 
to be expected that the conclusion would be accepted 
with general satisfaction. The critics of French papers 
would have preferred one of their countrymen to have 
gained the first prize. But able as M. Lassus was as 
an architect his design was placed third. 

Messrs. CLutron & Burces had some doubts about 
receiving?fair play. _Burces liked a practical joke, and 
he must: have enjoyed the precaution of having the 
lettering done by a Frenchman, and other customs of 
French architects imitated. The style adopted was 
likewise French, and the motto, Fwderis Arca, was 
familiar to Frenchmen from its introduction in the 
Litany of Loreto. Evidently the jury were captivated 
by the design, for in describing it they said :— 


Let us distinguish here constructional merit from dezora- 
tive; the work of the architect from that of the eccle- 
siologist (archéologue). If the details of construction in this 
plan have not always been treated with the same energy 
and ¢lan so remarkable in the preceding design, the artist 
has nevertheless shown himself to have been constantly 
guided by a profound judgment and an elevated sentiment 
of art. In choosing an over-archaic style of getting up the 
drawings themselves, he has, of course, waived his chance 
of pleasing the eye; but—we owe it to him to say—the 
more his design was appreciated, the more the members of 
the jury, familiarised with the laws of construction, were 
led to recognise an ability of the highest order. 

Simultaneously with our realisation of the purely con- 
structional excellences of the design, as shown in its 
admirable proportions, our attention was challenged in the 
department of ornamentation by a most piquant originality 
and an affluence of ideas which we should look for else- 
where in vain. The author has given proofs in his details 
of the highest order of archzeological knowledge as well as 
of artistic ability. 

Examine his pulpit, so full of character; his font, so 
novel in its symbolical treatment; the altar and the cibo- 
rium, so grand in their outlines, so full of grace in their 
decorations ; and the pavement, of a design so elaborate and 
so rich. Everywhere there is evidence of the same fertility 
of invention, everywhere we see the circulation of the 
abundant sap of a living poetry. Honour to the unknown 
artist who, in so extensive a competition, from so well- 
contested a struggle, has gained one of those triumphs 
which shed a ray of glory on a whole career. 


Mr. Srreet’s design, which was marked Quam dilecta 
Tabernacula, was described as follows :— 


To a profound knowledge of Pointed art its author adds 
a rare power of conception, which is shown as well in the 
details as in the ensemble. We recognise here at first 
sight the work of a, great master. In particular, we must 
fairly congratulate the author on having complied with all 
the requirements of the programme, and on having faced 
more boldly than any other competitor the difficulties of 
employing brick as the material of a monumental edifice. 
If power rather than grace is the general characteristic of 
this magnificent creation of art, elegance finds its due place 
in the ‘ciborium, in which it is combined with a true 
splendour of ornamentation. After a lengthened considera- 
tion we have unhesitatingly raised this design to the second 
place, and little was wanting to its mounting to the first. 


It was hardly to be expected that the extente cordiale 
would have the effect of allowing an English architect 
to carry out an important public building in any French 
town. In that sense the competition was a fiasco. 
Nor has Lille as yet succeeded in becoming a bishopric. 
But a church dedicated to Notre-Dame de la Treille was 
commenced, and some English elements, especially from 
the first design, were introduced. The work has not 
been carried on continuously, and the building, although 
used every day, is stillincomplete. But the competition 
was not without its effect in revealing that English 
architects were able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
I'rench judges that in dealing with a style which was 
peculiarly French they were irresistible. 


‘trade. 


NEW BOOKS. 

HE increase in the number of books on processes 

or materials connected with building is remark- 

able. It seems like a revelation in our time of the 
Spencerian formula of the homogeneous becoming the 
heterogeneous. Nobody is now surprised by seeing a 
book on bricks or mortar, glass, paint or nails. In a short 
time it is not impossible that treatises will appear on 


subjects which are even more restricted. The old terms 


builder, general builder and contractor are beginning to 
indicate something that is indefinite and belonging to a 
primitive age. What up-to-date people are supposed to 
require are specialists. As in medicine, surgery and 
law, we may expect to see.a race of men devoting 
themselves to particular branches of the building 
The tendency is especially exhibited in re- 
gard to concrete. Not many years have elapsed 
since. concrete suggested an immense heap which 
could only be the work of the humblest class of labourers. 
Concrete has now assumed so much importance, it has 
not only special manufacturers, but special designers 
and mathematicians. Instead of a mass which was 
concealed from view, we can now have concrete made 
in numerous patented forms, and it is considered that 
ornament is not misplaced when raised on one of the 
surfaces. The treatise on ‘‘ Concrete Block Manufacture,” 
by Mr. Harmon Howarp Rice (New York: Joun 
Wirey & Sons. London: CHapmMan & Hart) is the 
latest addition to the new concrete literature, which is 
already represented by so many volumes. In the pages 
the processes of making are described, but care would have 
to be taken in adopting them, for the author warns his 
readers that very many of the machines and designs are 
protected by letters patent. It may appear as odd 
to talk of designs in connection with a concrete 
block as of designs for a brick. It is possible to have 
simple, solid blocks of cement concrete, but to American 
ingenuity they are wasteful. Some blocks are made in 
the form of T’s, because they are found to be useful for 
interlocking and are not heavy. Others have the mate- 
rial removed from the interior, and in that way make 
air-spaces of various forms. Modifications like those 
we have described are supposed to confer advantages 
which blocks of stone do not possess, and the Americans 
are now using concrete blocks both for public and 
private buildings. Mr. Rice is in favour of plainness, 
for few things can be more displeasing to the eye 
than to see a large number of blocks in a wall 
in which the imitation of dressing is invariable 
throughout. If the blocks could. be gone over 


by a mason there would be a change for the better 


in most cases, but the cement is not adapted for 
working on with tools. The volume contains a large 
amount of information which will be new to concrete- 
workers in England. 

While we use metals in construction the subject ot 
corrosion may not be neglected without risk. Both iron 
and steel being artificial materials and produced on a 
comparatively small scale, cannot ‘be expected to be 
uniform in character, and unless there’ is continual 
observation it is impossible to say when danger begins 
from corrosion in a beam. ‘The majority of people 
are satisfied with a coat or two of paint, which 
is often applied in so careless a manner that the 
enemy still has an opportunity to continue weaken- 
ing the material. By treating corrosion as a 
phenomenon which affects much else besides iron and 
steel, and which can act through other agents besides 
the atmosphere, there is a possibility of obtaining greater 
security. This method has been adopted by Professor 
Humeotpt Sexton in his small book on ‘‘ The Corrosion 
and Protection of Metals, with special reference to the 
preservation of Engineering Structures” (Manchester : 
The Scientific Publishing Co.). There are introduced 
in it the results of many experiments. As the author 
is connected with Glasgow, he does not neglect the 
decay or corrosion of stone in that city. He tells 
us that in one case a sample of stone contained 
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.368 per cent. of sulphate, but the parts subjected 
to atmospheric action contained no less than 1.86 
per cent. A mass of sooty matter which hung 
like a stalactite from a corner of a public building, 
was found to contain 64.24 per cent. of mineral 
matter, of which there was 31.46 per cent. of sulphur as 
-sulphates. With such an atmosphere artificial stone 
‘alone can contend, and then only when allowance is 
made for the corrosive power of the atmosphere. With 
regard to paints, Professor Sexton says :—'‘‘ The use of 
white lead in any form should be absolutely prohibited 
iin paints for use on structures exposed to wet and im- 
pure air. If a white base must be used there are 
-several others available, and zinc white is probably the 
ibest.” He also has an aversion to low-priced paints, 
~which, he says, are often the most costly in the end. 
Important structures, he considers, should be painted 
‘every year, or at least every other year. We can 
recommend the book as a trustworthy treatise to all 
that relates to the covering of substances used in con- 
-struction. 

Three years ago we noticed “ The Cathedrals and 
‘Churches of North Germany,” by Mr. T. Francis 
Bumpus. That work was soon out of print. A new 
-edition (published by Mr. T. Werner Laurie) has been 
prepared, in which, among other matter, “ notes have 
‘been.added on the celebrated brasses existing at Gnesen, 
-Liibeck, Meissen, Posen, Schwerin, Verden and else- 
where. The illustrations of the cathedrals and churches 
of Danzig, Osnabriick, Ratzeburg, Strasburg, Werden 
and Wismar, which now appear for the first time, 
form with the rest a unique and valuable. series 
-of views which no previous work on the eccle- 
siology of Germary can rival.” German Gothic 
can be considered as a species apart, although it is 
‘supposed to be derived from France. The buildings 
have also the advantage of being more carefully 
conserved since the Reformation than the churches of 
England or France. The German mind was always 
philosophic, and has endured the presence of the signs 
and tokens of another creed with equanimity. Indeed, 
among the lower classes who are church-goers in the 
towns the accessories are looked on as if they had a 
connection with the mode of worship now followed. 
‘On that account there would be a general outcry if a 
Sakraments-haus were ordered to be removed from any 
of the Lutheran churches in which one remained. The 
respect for medizevalism must be admired by all English 
archeologists, although it may appear to be less 
logical than the practice enforced in England 
and Scotland. Mr. Bumpus, while fascinated with 
‘so much that met his eyes, was not blinded to defects. 
Stained glass, for instance, which he has a right to 
judge, he considers on the whole to be less satisfactory 
than many of the modern examples produced in 
England. Anyone who proposes to make a tour in 
Germany during the present season should carefully 
read the pages before he sets out, and that he will find 
avery pleasant duty, and the book should afterwards 
be his constant companion. 

“A few years ago London used to be compared toa 
‘museum of antiquities. Perhaps the relics were not 
‘sufficiently appreciated, and now they are vanishing 
like ProspEro’s vision. Unfortunately, repose seems 
to go with them. Hereafter posterity will be grateful 
to the London Topographical Society for preserving 
records of. some of the fleeting characteristics. 
In their third volume Colonel Pripeaux has notes 
on Satway's plan of the road from Hyde Park 
Corner to Counter’s Bridge, which abound in visions. 
Who could imagine that Wrti1am Copsetr found 
he could endure London by living in a house which 
‘stood on the site occupied by the Metropolitan Railway 
station in Kensington? Sir Davin Wickie lived in 
Phillimore Place, and it was there he painted The 
Chelsea Pensioners, The Village Festival and Blind 
Man's Buff. Counter’s Bridge is a modernisation of 


a more ancient title.. It crosses Stamford Brook, and ' 
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on the other side of the creek was a famous nursery. 
The transformations in Marylebone during the last 
fifteen years seem to be incredible by the extent of the 
area. Peaceful old houses and gardens have been 
swept away like dust. Three houses in which Grorce 
Extot lived have vanished. Epwix Lanpsrer’s house 
and his brother's, Huxtry’s, Loucu, the sculptor’s, 
Sir Georce Hayrer’s and many others have suffered 
under the besom of destruction. Mr. Hrtton Price 
has managed to make out an elaborate list of the signs 
which in the sixteenth century adorned St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and the neighbouring streets. The Society 
deserves to be supported, for the sooner descriptions 
and photographs are secured the more coming archzo- 
logists will be gratified. 


CULROSS ABBEY. 


WW eters preparing for the restoration of Culross Abbey 

excavations were at first made at the south angle of 
the east chancel, where the architects, Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson and Mr. Paul, intended the heating chamber and 
vestry should be placed. The excavations immediately 
proved interesting. The soil had all been filled in, hiding a 
great part of the old wall of the church, which is built with 
ashlar, forming a strong buttress basement, with splayed 
intakes, giving to the superstructure the impression of sub- 
stantial support. The heritors and architects agreed to 
change the position of the heating chamber and vestry, and 
to continue the excavations. The south transept originally 
had had a side aisle, which had been taken down at the 
destructive restoration of 1824; and the arcade arches, 
which divided the transept from the aisle, were built up and 
formed the east wall of the transept. The side aisle, which 
is included in the restoration, necessitated excavations, and 
it is 0° interest that the original foundations were found to 
be quite suitable for the new structure. 

In excavating for the new floor level for this part 
remains were found close to the surface. Iu one instance 
a body had been buried with the head laid just underneath 
one of the arches, and in closing up the arched opening in 
1824 the builders had built the skull into the wall. Beneath 
the arch which bears the coat-of-arms of Roger de Quincy, 
Earl of Winchester, was found the earliest form of stone 
coffin, which is composed of rough stones set edgewise on 
the sides and ends, and covered over with one or more of 
the same. A stone coffin completely shrouded in leather 
was also found underneath one of the arches, and the 
leather, which has retained the shape of the body, is in a 
good state of preservation. The body had been swathed in 
a heavy woollen shroud, which is also wonderfully pre- 
served. It is supposed that the inhabitant had been a 
dignitary of the Church, probably a Cistercian monk. 
Opposite the foot of the coffin was found the foundation of 
a side altar. In order to ascertain the condition of the 
foundation of the centre pier of the south transept 
excavations were made on its south side to a depth 
of 10 feet. There a great bed of shells was found, 
chiefly of the mussel variety, besides fragments of 
ancient delf, glazed, unglazed and rudely ornamented, 
besides the bones of the horse, ox, sheep and 
hog. Further excavations were agreed upon with the 
heritors, and part of the south boundary-wall was taken 
down for that purpose, and with the material excavated a 
broad terrace was formed before the mansion-house of 
Lord Bruce. It was then considered necessary to form a 
walk from a fourteenth-century doorway in the east wall of 
the garth or garden leading down to the lower level of the 
excavations. In doing so part of an octagonal column and 
base occupying its original position were discovered. Lord 
Bruce and Sir James Sivewright were much interested in 
this discovery, and gave orders for further excavations to 
be made. In taking down part of an old wall at the side of 
this column, on which stood the sacristy or vestry, the top 
of a finely-splayed Gothic arch was revealed. The work 
became most interesting as the made-up ground was being 
removed. The arch deepened and broadened until the 
moulded capitals were seen. The first one examined was 
directly underneath the octagonal column and of the same 
detail. Unfortunately the capital was broken. _ The break 
testified to the unstable conditions of the foundation, and 
also to the crushing weight that had been built upon 
the too slender shaft. An examination of the springer 
over the capital suggested the existence of other crypt 
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arches. The column to the east of this one is of a 
different design, having a partly round and_ pointed 
column, or keel-moulded column, as Bloxam calls it, attached 
to an octagonal one. This clustered column had evidently 
been intended to carry an enormous weight, judging by the 
very thick walls and buttresses which had served as thrusts 
to its arches. At the early stages of the restoration it was 
deemed necessary to erect a substantial buttress a few feet 
to the north of these two columns, in order to withstand the 
thrust of the arcade which divides the side aisle from the 
south transept. In so doing a thick wall was cut into, 
which occupied part of the space required for the founda- 
tion of the buttress. Excavations were made down to'a 
depth of 12 feet below the level of the church floor, and 
the ashlar faced wall of the south transept continued down 
to that depth. Portions of human bones were found all the 
way down until a satisfactory portion of the old wall was 
reached. The foundations of great columns and bases have 
since been laid bare at a great depth, and each column is of 
different design. At one spot there has been a floor laid 
with small red paving tiles ; it may have been a paved court 
in the eastern entrance to the crypts. There is a thick 
layer of oyster shells upon it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


PARTY of members of the Architectural and Archzo- 

logical Society for the archdeaconries of Northampton 
and Oakham last week visited Stratford-on-Avon. A paper 
was read by Mr. Alfred Ewen on “Shakespeare in the 
Country and in the Town.” In the course of it Mr. Ewen 
said Shakespeare was the son of a dealer in agricultural 
produce, and after receiving the ordinary education at the 
grammar school, he engaged as a boy in his father’s busi- 
ness. Fired by literary ambitions, he was especially 
fascinated by the drama which was then first developing in 
England. Having started upon his journey to London, 
Mr. Ewen pictured the look of some of the country through 
which he would pass. One of the most interesting books 
to be found amongst the byways of Elizabethan literature 
was Harrison’s “Description of Britain and England,” 
which contained, amongst other illustrated matter, a map 
of Shakespeare’s road to London. Dr. Furnivall, who 
edited the book, thus alluded to the map :—“ Not being 
able to find any country maps of Shakespeare’s time, with 
the roads laid down on them, I got Mr. Emslie to make 
from the Ordnance map a smaller one of the country 
between Stratford and London, and to colouron it the roads 
that I supposed Shakespeare would be most likely to travel 
by. That on the right hand over Edge Hill, through 
Drayton, Banbury, Buckingham, Aylesbury,.Amersham and 
Uxbridge is the shorter road, and is given by our earliest road 
map-maker, Ogilby, in 1675, and his successors, as the London 
road. On the other hand, the traditions of Shakespeare’s 
connection with the lively landlady of the Crown, at 
Oxford, point to Shakespeare’s use (in June 1605, at least, 


if not “commonly in his journey,’ as Aubrey says) of the 


left-hand road through Shipston, Long Compton, Wood- 
stock, Oxford, High Wycombe, Beaconsfield and Uxbridge, 
with the alternative of taking the Henley Road between 
Oxford’and Uxbridge.” Some extracts from Harrison and 
others, contemporary writers, quoted in Dr. Furnivall’s 
edition, gave a vivid impression of the varied country sights 
and sounds which attracted the eyes and ears of the 
youthful Shakespeare as he journeyed along to seek, like 
another Dick Whittington, his fortune in London. <A 
traveller, writing in the year 1592, said that between London 
and Oxford the country was in some places very fertile, in 
others very boggy and mossy, and “ such immense numbers 
of sheep are bred on it round about that it is astonishing.” 
Of game he wrote:—“ England has great store of fallow 
deer of various colours, as well in the woods as in enclosed 
parks ; likewise red deer, stags and other game, though few 
and small, but no wild boars nor wolves are met with in 
this island, and noroes; but there are foxes and hares, vast 
aumbers of rabbits and coneys.” Harrison wrote that 
in every shire in England there was great plenty of 
parks, and of gardens he said:—“If you look into our 


gardens annexed to our houses, how wonderfully is: 


their beauty increased, not only with flowers, but also 
with rare and medicinable herbs.” Mr. Ewen confessed 
that he was tempted to wander at this stage, and to call 
attention more particularly to the way in which, from 
those extracts of the raw mnaterial, the imperishable 


“packet and tell the highwayman of it. 


been extracted. Proceeding, he could not refrain from 
adding a quotation from Hentzer, who, writing in 1 598,. 
described in picturesque language a Berkshire ~ harvest 
home.” Such a sight was doubtless seen by Shakespeare 
as he journeyed through Merry England, and his exquisite: 
recollections of it in “A Winter’s Tale” were thoroughly 
English, although the scene was laid in Bohemia. Shake- 
speare must have had an extensive acquaintance with the 
places of public entertainment between Stratford and’ 
London, and they had only to recall scenes from the 
“Taming of the Shrew” and “ Henry IV.” to convince them 
that he was equally at home in the village alehouse and the 
London hostel. ‘Those towns,” said Harrison, “ that we: 
call thoroughfares have great and sumptuous inns builded’ 
in them for the receiving of such travellers and strangers: 
as pass to and fro. Every man may use his inn as his 
own house in England. Our inns are also well furnished! 
with napery, bedding and tapestry, especially with napery, 
for besides the linen used at the tables, which is commonly 
washed daily, is such and so much as belongeth to the estate 
and calling of the guest. Each comer is sure to be in cleam 
sheets, wherein no man hath been lodged since they came 
from the Jaundress. If the traveller have an horse his bed’ 


‘doth cost him nothing, but if he go on foot he is sure to pay 


a penny for the same.” Then Harrison went on to tell 
particulars which were not quite so satisfactory. He related 
how the guests’ horses were attended by ostlers who oftem 
cheated the horses of their food and were, in company with 
the tapsters, in league with robbers. Either the ostler or 
the chamberlains would try the weight of the traveller’s. 
“If you give your 
packet to the landlord to keep that is evidence to the servants: 
that it is valuable, and you are sure to be robbed,” was 
another of Harrison’s impressions. Soon after his arrival 
in London Shakespeare seems to have obtained a situation 
with James Burbidge, the proprietor of the first regular 
playhouse erected in England, which was known by the 
name “The Theatre,” and was in Shoreditch. In conse- 
quence of a dispute with the ground landlord, Burbidge 
pulled down “The Theatre” and erected the celebrated 
Globe playhouse on the Bankside. An interesting descrip- - 
tion followed from Mr. Ewen of the neighbourhood of the 
Bankside and a description of the interior of the Globe. 


DEVIZES CASTLE. 


Fe members of the Berks Archzological Society and’ 
the Newbury District Field Club visited Devizes last 
week, At the castle Mr. Walter Money read a paper of 
which an abstract is given in the Reading Mercury:— 
The castrum de Divisis, or ad Devisis, t.e. the castle at the 


points of boundary,” which from’ peculiarity of situation 


on the dividing line between two hundreds and at the 
meetings of three manors gave the name to the modern 
town of Devizes, has been the scene of several important: 
historical events. Although the origin of the town has been 
variously ascribed to the Britons, the Romans, and even to 
Alfred the Great, there is no authentic history until the reign 
of Henry I., when its Norman castle was erected by Roger, | 
the third bishopof Old Sarum. This worthy was originally 
in charge of a little country church near Caen, and the 
English king while warring in Normandy attended his 
church for mass. His prompt method of. conducting the 
service pleased the king to such a degree that he at once 
installed him as his own chaplain. Appointed to this 
office, Roger brought to the help of the Prince, who was: 
harassed with that “eternal want of pence that vexes 
public men,” the ability of a fine financier, and when 
he became king Henry quickly advanced him to be 
Chancellor of England, in which office he did for his 
master in his public what he had done for him in his 
Private capacity, namely, “ put him ona business footing,” 
so that eventually Henry became possessed of great wealth. 
He was appointed Bishop. of Old Sarum in r1oz. The 
erection of Devizes Castle seems to have been his prin- 
cipal work, and it had not long been built before its mas- 
sive walls were found very convenient as a State prison. 
King Henry imprisoned his eldest brother here for some 
time, and subsequently the castle passed into the hands of 
Stephen, who placed his own son-in-law, Hervey of Britain, 
in. charge. He held it with the utmost courage, but 
eventually the fortress fell into the hands of the partisans 


; of Matilda and Hervey was obliged to fly from England. 
poetry of “As You Like it” and “A Winter’s Tale” had | 


Then came Matilda herself. She had made her escape from 
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Winchester to Ludgershall Castle, from whence she has- 
tened on horseback in male attire, attended by her faithful 
Brian Fitz Count and a few followers, to Devizes Castle, 
and here, one authority says, she was placed on a litter and 
carried to Gloucester. The tide of events subsequently 
turning in favour of the Empress Matilda, she came again 
to Devizes, and held two Councils there in 1142. During 
the absence of Richard I. in the Holy Land the castle fell 
into the hands of Prince John, who on succeeding to the 
throne, regarded it as one of his principal strongholds, for 
it became the receptacle of much of the Royal treasure. 
In the reign of Henry III. the castle was the scene of another 
adventure. In 1233 Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, who 
had been Prime Minister to Henry, was confined here, but 
with two of his attendants contrived a plan of escape. They 
carefully watched their opportunity, and on the night of 
Michaelmas Eve, the garrison being asleep, one of them 
kept watch while the other took Hubert on his shoulders, 
fettered as he was, and descending from the tower, they 
passed through the castle unnoticed till they reached the 
great gate, where they went out and made their way to the 
adjoining church of St. John, where Hubert was safely 
deposited before the high altar. His flight was discovered 
and he was dragged back to the castle, but the privilege 
of sanctuary had been violated, and the Bishop of Salisbury 
succeeded in getting him again replaced in the church, the 
king at the same time giving strict orders to the sheriff of 
Wilts to blockade the church and prevent his escape. 
However, a strong body of Hubert’s friends appeared on 
the scene, and having scattered the sheriff’s men carried 
Hubert off in triumph into Wales. For several following 
reigns the castle of Devizes remained peaceably in the hands 
of the Crown under the command of successive governors. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. a great part of the castle had 
fallen into ruin. Leland says:—‘The keep or dungeon 
of it, set upon a hill cast by hand, is a piece of work 
of an incredible cost. There appear in the gate six or 
seven places for portcullises, and much goodly building was 
in it.” Part of the towers of this castle were carried away 
to the building of Old Bromham House, but “there 
remained yet divers goodly towers in the outer wall of the 
castle, but all going to ruin.” Some part of the building, 
probably the keep, seems to have been left, and was toa 
certain extent defensible even a century later, for in the 
‘Civil Wars it.was held for the king by Sir Charles Lloyd, 
and surrendered September 24, 1645, after which it was 
utterly demolished and passed from the Crown into private 
hands. In 1643, itmay be mentioned, Waller, the Parliamen- 
tary general, had a crushing defeat here at the hands of the 
Royalists on Roundway Hill, when 2,000 of his men were 
either slain or taken prisoners. The ruins evidently 
furnished a quarry for the townspeople, for in pulling down 
old houses stones are found among the foundations with 
Norman mouldings, which evidently came from the castle. 
The fortress. was a place of immense strength and the 
costliest workmanship. It stood ona kind of promontory 
Strongly defended by nature. The keep or central tower 
.was surrounded at a convenient distance by a wall 12 feet 
high, and without this wall was a deep moat and draw- 
bridge protected by a tower, called the barbican, on the 
external margin of the moat. ,To an old French word 
“bretesque,” a word used for a wooden tower placed over a 
drawbridge at the entrance of a castle, the town of Devizes 
owes the singular name of Brittox, still retained in one of 
its streets, which probably communicated with the ancient 
entrance to the castle. 


~ “COLLAPSE OF TOWER, OTTAWA. 


O* April 5 last the tower on the new wing of the 
Western Departmental Biock on Parliament Hill, 
Ottawa, Can., collapsed at 11.45 o’clock, and is even yet (end 
of May), says a correspondent of the American Architect, a 
heap of ruins, a source of mortification to the Government 
and a serious loss to someone—the contractor probably. As 
if by miracle no one was hurt, although four men were 
working on the tower at the time. The new wing was 
built from east to west, from one of the older wings of the 
building to another. Its style of architecture was exactly. 
the same as that of the older part of the building, and the 
outer surface of the wall, like that of the rest of the build- 
ing, was of Nepean stone, trimmed with drab sandstone. 
At the north-western corner of the wing was a square 
tower rising to the height of about 100 feet and capped by 
a copper roof of pyramidal form. 


Work on the wing was continued through the winter, 
and at the time of the collapse was about complete. 
Suddenly two blocks of stone slipped and fell to the ground. 
This was a providential warning to the men, and probably 
saved their lives. While they were in the act of swinging 
themselves by ropes to an open window in the adjoining old 
part of the building two-thirds of the tower and the entire 
top fell—a mass of cut stone, crumbled cement, twisted 
iron beams and crumpled sheets of copper. Mr. George 
Goodwin, hitherto considered a responsible man, was the 
contractor. The accident ruined about one-fourth of the 
new wing. 

To learn authoritatively where the blame lay, the Cana- 
dian Government appointed a commission composed of two 
well-known Toronto architects, Messrs. Cury and Hutchinson, 
to investigate and report onthe collapse. Their findings are 
as follows :— 

“1, That the walls as built by the contractor were not 
according to the specifications prepared for this work, and 
that the bad quality of the work was sufficient cause for the 
collapse of the tower. 


‘2. That the plans and specifications prepared for this 
work were not as explicit and clear as they might have 
been ; they were, however, reasonably and sufficiently clear 
to enable a contractor to determine the quality of the work 
required. 

‘3. Your Commissioners consider that the constructional 
design of the tower at and above the quatrefoils and water- 
tables and the introduction of steel beams in the manner 
shown on the drawings was faulty and defective in that the 
quatrefoil openings weakened the wall at a point where the 
full strength should have been maintained, and the steel 
beams brought a concentrated and eccentric load upon the 
wall at its weakest point, the more serious defect of the 
two being, in our opinion, the construction of the steel 
beams. 


“ 4. That there was no proper and efficient supervision 
of the works by the Department from the level of the 
ground upwards. 


‘5. That the main building, owing to the use of block 
stone in the backing, is safe, the work being of substantial 
character. It may be that the facing is not properly bonded 
with the block stone backing. This we have no means of 
satisfactorily determining, as it would not be advisable to 
take down any of the Nepean-stone facing. 


‘6. That it was inadvisable to proceed with the erection 
of the upper portions of the tower in the months of 
November and December, especially. as the walling at and 
below the water-table had been built late in the fall, and 
the lime mortar had not had opportunity to set. 

“7. That the contractor must be held responsible for the 
collapse of the tower in that he did not carry out his work 
in a good and substantial manner in accordance with the 
plans and specifications, or take any precautions to see that 
the work was thoroughly well built at all points, when it 
should be self-evident to any intelligent or practical builder 
that the construction shown required special care and 
attention. 

“8. That the Department of Public Works is also 
responsible in that it did not properly supervise the work 
and detect and correct faults of construction as the work 
progressed.” 

The Commissioners discuss the nature of the work at 
considerable length. They say, among other things, that 
if 3 tons per sauare foot would bea safe load on walls as 
built in this tower, then from ten to fifteen tons would be 
an equally safe load on walls built according to the specifica- 
tions. They declare, however, that the masonry used in 
the tower was of such a character that it would have been 
overloaded with even three tons per square foot, and that 
had it been of the quality required by the specifications it 
could safely have borne a load of at least ten tons per 
square foot. The Commissioners further believe that the 
tower could and should have been built in a safe and satis- 
factory manner if reasonable intelligence and care had 
been exercised by the contractor, notwithstanding the 
defects in the constructional design. The Commissioners 
are severe upon Mr. L. F. Taylor, the Government archi- 
tect who was placed in charge of the work and was 
responsible to the chief architect. The defective construc- 
tive design does not appear to have come under the notice 
of the chief architect, Mr. Ewart, as he stated that he was 
not aware that any changes had been made from his 
instructions to make the tower the same as the two towers 
on the south elevation of the west block. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir Mr. CarneciE should hereafter decide about the 
erection of another class of buildings in addition to his 
libraries, we hope that as he has had the advantage of 
experience, he will stipulate that proper arrangements 
should be made about the designing of them. In a 
great many places the existence of architects has been 
ignored, and the plans have been prepared by hands 
that were accustomed to never go beyond arrangements 
for drainage. But then committees were able to boast 
that as they had prepared shelters at a cheap rate, Mr. 
CARNEGIE’S grant was applied to other purposes con- 
nected no doubt with the library. An instance of 
the injustice to architects is now exhibited in North- 


ampton. Mr. Carnecie has generously offered to 
give 15,o00/., which it is proposed to divide into 
five parts—four being assigned to the _ building 


and one to the heating, lighting and furnishing. 
In Northampton there is a. large amount of energy, 
and it is now being exerted to have the arrangements 
concluded before public opinion has been able to assert 
itself. There are several architects in the town, and 
they have sent a petition to the Mayor and Town 
Council in order that the library might be made the 
subject of a competition among local architects. They 
say that “the proposed library building affords a fine 
opportunity of adding to the architectural features of 
the town, and we respectfully beg to suggest that to 
obtain the very best ideas both as regards convenience 
of plan and excellence of design the whole of the 
architects practising in Northampton should be invited 
to submit competitive designs.” The principal objec- 
tion to obtaining the aid of an architect is that it would 
be necessary to pay him his fees. May we ask Mr. 
CARNEGIE, does he approve of an evasion of an economic 
law, and whether he would have gained the wealth 
which he so generously distributes if people in America 
dispensed with steel and adhered to obsolete methods 
of construction ? 


Ir the fire enemy was to have a victim from Ham- 
burg English architects would join in imploring that 
the church of St. Nicholas should be spared. That was 
erected after the great fire of 1842, and GILBERT ScoTt’s 
design demonstrated to foreigners that German Gothic 
was not a mystery to Englishmen. The church of St. 
Michael, which may be said to be destroyed by the fire 
this week, was almost in a line with the church of St. 
Nicholas. Although on the site of an older building, 
which was destroyed by lightning, the church which 
suffered dates only from 1762. It was remarkable for 
its steeple, which was 432 feet high, and from whence a 
wide view of the surrounding country could be obtained. 
The length of the church is 229 feet, and it has a breadth 
of 179 feet. Until the erection of St. Nicholas the 
church of St. Michael was the most admired of all in 
Hamburg, and during the French invasion it was the 
only one which the people were able to save from 
desecration. On that account St. Michael’s is likely to 
be rebuilt. But it is doubtful whether another chance 
will be offered to English architects to gain a victory. 


Wuart is the use of a minister of fine arts unless he 
can provide public commissions for artists ? Evidently 
M. Brianp is of that opinion, for he allows his second- 
in-command, M. Dujarpin-BEAUMETZ, to seek occasions 
and places where art can be turned to account. His 
latest project will receive general commendation in 
Paris. All visitors are aware of the great group facing 
the Place du Carrousel, which is the memorial of 
GamBettaA. Behind the group is an open space where 
grass grows, and which is described as a garden. The 
ministry have had the happy idea of introducing four 
great groups of sculpture which are to occupy the four 
corners. One is already arranged for ; it will be a work 


by M. Lanpowsk, typifying music and poetry. The others ! 


will be devoted to painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Busts of representatives of the arts will be placed 
between the groups. In the centre it is proposed to 


: place a group which will recall the landscape art of 


France, and which at first was destined to be placed in 
the Champs-Elysées. <A project of that kind cannot be: 
realised in a hurry, but as a plan has been prepared by 
M. Repon, the architect to the Louvre, commissions. 
can be given to a large number of sculptors. The 
question must arise whether the GaMBETTA group may 
not be out of place in such acompany. Oratory is recog-- 
nised as one of the oldest of the arts, and he represented 
it most effectually. However inappropriate the group 
may be, it is not likely to be removed so long as Repub- 
licanism holds sway in France. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


LIBRARY, HERNE HILL: 


HE new Carnegie Library, erected in Herne Hilf 
Road, S.E., for the Council of the Borough of Lam- 

beth, is to be opened on Monday next, July 9. The site 
is sufficiently large to allow the chief rooms of the build— 
ing to be placed upon the ground floor, and the building 
is planned so that all the departments are entered from 
a spacious central hall with vestibule. The walls dividing 
the principal rooms are fitted with glass screens, and 
efficient ‘supervision from the inner desk is obtained 
thereby. Owing to the fall of the ground, and also for 
general architectural effect, the two wings of the library 
were designed higher than the main building. Advantage 
has been taken of this to provide in the east wing 
apartments for the librarian, who will thus be resident 
caretaker, and in the west wing (over the children’s. 
room) a lecture hall which. will “Content aiy, seat 200 
adults. This hall, it is expected, will form a most 
valuable and useful adjunct to the library. The build- 
ings externally are faced with terra-cotta of a light 
colour and Ibstock red bricks, the roofs being covered 
with ‘Tilberthwaite light sea-green slates. The 
walls internally are finished with Sirapite plaster- 
ing for distemper, and eventually for paint. The 
principal rooms have dadoes 4 feet high, finished 
with dado moulding and skirting. The halls and 
staircases have tiled dadoes. The ceilings throughout 
are of plaster with the usual cornices, mouldings to 
beams, &c. These are partly shown on the plan by 
dotted lines. The floors generally are finished with 
pitch pine wood blocks, and the halls with terrazzo. 


paving. All the floors, except that to the second floor 
of librarian’s house, are of fireproof construction. The 
main staircase leading to lecture hall is of stone. The 


lending library is arranged upon the “open access” 
principle of allowing the readers to go to the shelves and 
choose their own books. This room contains 3,000 
square feet, and is sufficiently large for the shelving of 
50,000 volumes. The reading-room for children contains 
1,197 square feet. This room has also the great 
advantage of a separate entrance from a side street, 
thus minimising any inconvenience which might be 
caused to the adult users of the library by the entrance 
and exit of the children. The contractors were Messrs. 
Hoiiay & GREENWOOD, Ltp., of Loughborough Park 
Works, Brixton; the heating and ventilation by Messrs. 
R. Critratt & Co.; the wood block floors and tiling 
by the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd.; the 
lead glazing by Messrs. James & Co., of Kentish 
Town ; and the library fittings by the Library Supply 
Company. Mr. A. Roperts was clerk of the works, 
and the architects Messrs. H. Wakerorp & Sons, of 
267 Clapham Road, S.W. 


NEW OFFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, EUSTON 
ROAD, N.W.—ENTRANCE HALL—FIREPLACE IN COUNCIL CHAMBER 
DETAIL OF DOORWAY—ENTRANCE DOOR TO DELEGATES’ HALL. 


uv 
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LITHOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND. 


HE death of William Day, which occurred on June 25, 
removed the last of the old lithographers. The firm 
of Day & Son may be said to have been associated with 
the art from its introduction into England. Out of the 
premises in Gate Street have issued such creditable works 
as Owen Jones’s “Grammar of Ornament,” Digby Wyatt’s 
“Tndustrial Arts,” David Roberts’s “Sketches in the Holy 
Land and Syria,” William Simpson’s “ Crimea,” &c. \ There 
were also several plates produced in the establishment of 
Day & Son, and for a time lithography appeared to be a rival 
to engraving. In its turn it has had to give way to photo- 
graphic reproduction in several forms. William Day, who 
was in his eighty-third year at his death, was connected 
with the business before the Exhibition of 1851, and he was 
able to aid in the promotion of that enterprise and to publish 
several records of it after its closure. 

The art of lithography, as is generally known, was dis- 
covered through accident by Alois Senefelder. It was at once 
adopted eagerly both in Germany and France. The educa- 
tion of artists in those countries and their facility in drawing 
rendered chalk lithography an easy and delightful mode of 
multiplying their productions, and in their practised hands 
susceptible of greater beauty, richness and feeling than the 
process of engraving. They had little else to do but to use 
stone instead of paper, and grease instead of chalk to pro- 
duce the same effects, and by means similar to those they 
had been learning during the whole course of their studies, 
and they had the additional satisfaction and advantage of 
seeing facsimile impressions of their drawings multiplied 
to the extent of thousands. If they had been purposely 
educated with a view to the practice of lithography the 
painters could not have been more competent to avail them- 
selves of its advantages and to develop its capabilities, more 
particularly in the production of designs of figures and 
portraits, which the taste and fancy of the French artists 
quickly put forth to a numerous extent. 

Lithography being far cheaper than engraving was well 
adapted to popularise the fine arts. The ‘ Munich Gallery,” 
which was the first grand work in lithography, not only 
afforded an instance of the efficient patronage of Maximilian 
Joseph, king of Bavaria, under whose auspices that magni- 
ficent wopk, consisting of copies of the pictures in his col- 
lection, was commenced and carried on, but it enabled 
people to realise some of the characteristics of the great 
masters. The “Stuttgart Gallery” followed. The quaint 
style and the hard manner of the early Flemish and German 
painters seemed to be adapted to lithographic reproduction. 

In France there were still more facilities for practising 

and extending the art. Caricatures were an institution in 
that country and lithography enabled designers to exhibit 
plates of incidents a few hours after they occurred. 
Charles Vernet and other artists took advantage of the 
popularity of the army by their military scenes. Atthe same 
‘time the art was employed in important works. Baron 
Taylor's “ Voyages Pittoresques” was a revelation of the 
French provinces to Parisians. It is remarkable that 
although there was little encouragement for lithography in 
this country, yet plates by Harding, Prout, Haghe and 
others were included in that great work. The drawings 
were made in London and printed at Hullmandel’s esta- 
blishment, whence they were sent for publication in Paris. 
In purity and brilliancy the English surpassed the French 
drawings, owing to some extent to the care of the English 
printers. 
__ The first work of importance published in England 
illustrated by means of lithography was “ Belzoni’s Travels.” 
The traveller, having seen the sketches drawn and printed 
by Hullmandel, applied to him as a friend to lithograph the 
plates illustrating his researches. This successful and 
imteresting specimen of lithography had the effect of re- 
commending the art, and from that time the number of 
artists who made trial of its capabilities daily increased. 
Among the first after Hullmandel were Nicholson, Prout, 
Harding and William Westall. Nicholson drew a series of 
sketches of romantic scenery in England, which, though 
evincing great skill and feeling for the picturesque, were 
misty and undefined, and not calculated to produce that 
decidedly favourable impression of the powers of litho- 
graphy made by the vigorous boldness of Prout’s and the 
force and brilliancy of Harding’s drawings. 

It is the peculiar advantage of lithography that the 
practice of drawing on the stone may easily be acquired, 
and thus the artist is enabled to produce multiplied facsimiles 
of his own works, wherein the style, the effect and the 
peculiar touch of the master shall be preserved. Litho- 
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graphy is not merely another mode of engraving in additiom » 
to the others out of which the artist may choose a skilful 
draughtsman to copy: his works; he may ‘with a little 
previous study and practice be his own draughtsman, and 
thus the admirers of his style may possess his original 
drawings at the price of prints. This advantage has not 
been rendered available by painters to that extent which 
one would suppose, owing to a want of commanding skill 
in the use of the pencil or crayon. Among those, how- 
ever, who have successfully employed ‘lithography with 
success to this end was James Ward, R.A., the animal 
painter, who produced a series of drawings of horses and 
dogs, characterised by all that boldness and vigour, truth of 
nature and identity of character which distinguish his 
paintings. Lithography in the hands of Samuel Prout also 
was made t) produce some masterly specimens of his 
broad and rapid touch and picturesque style, more parti- 
cularly in his “ Views on the Rhine,” of the quaint archi- 
tecture in the old towns in Germany, and the tottering 
dilapidated houses in their narrow, sinuous streets. His 
works are also scattered up» and down the series of litho- 
graphic drawing-books from 1824 to the present time, and 
he contributed jointly with Hullmandel, Harding and 
Westall to the “ Britannia Delineata,” of which Kent was 
the only county illustrated. In the drawing-books just 
mentioned will be found also a great number of original 
sketches by J. D. Harding, many of them of great beauty, 
and all partaking of that sparkling effect, free and glancing 
touch and picturesque character which give such grace to 
his sketches from nature. They contain also some 
admirable heads by Carbonnier, one of the most perfect 
masters of the crayon in England ; and many clever bits of 
scenery, coast scenes, figures and craft, by Hullmandel, 
plain, bold, simple and artist-like, and most useful as 
examples for imitation, especially in the working of tints, 
which are evenly and firmly laid—a point of great import- 
ance in lithography. 

Harding was not only one of the first to avail himself of 
the advantages of lithography and to develop the capa- 
bilities of the infant art, but he contributed in a great 
degree to its popularity by the number, variety and excel- 
lence of his drawings. His fame as a lithographic 
draughtsman vies with his reputation as an original artist, 
for he not only produced pictorial effects which were 
unrivalled, but he made every subject his own, lending to 
it an air of originality and a painter’s feeling. His talent 
was not, however, confined to landscape; he produced 
several elaborate and highly finished drawings from 
popular pictures, such as ‘Portia and Bassanio,” from 
Briggs; “ Macready as Henry the Fourth,” from Jackson ; 
“The Law,” one of Bristowe’s monkey pictures (a brilliant 
and forcible drawing); ‘The Robin,” from J. Hayter ; 
“The First of September,” from Farrier, &c. But the most 
interesting, as it is the most varied and excellent of his 
works, is the “Series of Sketches by Bonington,” the 
young artist who died in the very dawn of his fame. 

Richard Lane, who was afterwards lithographer to 
Queen Victoria, abandoned engraving for lithography, and 
the brilliant success that attended his efforts in this new 
art gained for him the distinction of Associate Engraver 
of the Royal Academy. His excellence consisted in the 
extreme neatness and delicacy of his drawing and the high 
degree of finish which he attained, combined with purity 
and brilliancy of tone and effect. One of his first 
works was a “Series of Sketches by Gainsborough,” a 
picturesque and delightful work, the feeling and truth of 
which are admirable; in these respects he has not sur- 
passed that work in his series of ‘‘Imitations of Sketches 
by living British artists,” though in elaborate finish he has 
gone far beyond it. The most remarkable specimens of 
his talent in that work are the “ Don Quixote and Sancho,” 
from Leslie, a rich, brilliant and forcible print, and one of 
the finest specimens of finished lithographic drawing that 
has ever appeared. It is only surpassed by his celebrated 
drawing of “ The Rivals” from the same artist. The union 
of softness and sharpness, of force and delicacy, of richness 
and brilliancy, of depth and purity, exhibited in that 
inimitable performance render it alinost unique as ar 
exainple of the powers of lithography. Popular prints, “ The 
Girl at her Devotions” and ‘*‘ The Girl at her Studies” from 
Newton, also extended the reputation both of Mr. Lane and 
lithography. Oneof the latest prints of the series of *“ Tmita- 
tionsof Sketches,” and the most popular, isa delightful picture 
by Edwin Landseer of Lord Cosmo Russell on a Highland 
pony. Lane’s “Imitations of Sketches by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence” are remarkable for beauty of drawing. Had 
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Lawrence lived, lithography would in all probability have 
received a great acquisition of popularity from the favour 
with which he regarded the art in consequence of this 
successful trial of its capabilities ; and in all probability he 
would have made some drawings upon the stone, for which 
his skill inthe use of the crayon qualified him. To have 
been able to purchase a sketch by Lawrence himself for a 
few shillings would have opened the eyes of the public to 
the peculiar advantages of lithography, and have induced 
other eminent artists to make it the medium of multiplying 
their original sketches. So much has fashion to do with the 
success of an art whose utility is even obvious. Lithography, 
indeed, has had to contend with the prejudices of too many 
English artists, merely because their deficiency of skill in 
handling the crayon has rendered its advantages only 
partially attainable by them. 

There was no artist sixty years ago who surpassed 
Louis Haghe as a lithographer. . No subject came amiss to 
him ; he rivalled Harding in landscape (trees excepted}, and 
drew marine subjects with technical correctness. He drew 
on stone with his left hand. His lithographic drawings are 
singularly brilliant and effective, owing to the facility of 
his handling and the rapidity and certainty with which he 
worked. His foreign education as an artist enabled him to 
produce with the greatest quickness and certainty any 
effect he required, so that he made a drawing offhand. The 
greatest effect with the least labour is the ultimatum of 
lithographic drawing. He was admirable in representing 
Belgian and other continental buildings, and it is interesting 
to compare his method with Prout’s. 

According to acomrnon saying, there is no accounting 
for tastes, and it is a puzzle to discover why a kind of 
representation which French and German amateurs con- 
tinue to prize should find so little favour among English- 
men. There is less of mechanics in lithography than in 
engravings, but in the auction-room the former alone 
attract bidders. Hereafter there may be a change, and 
without entering into the question of money value, it will 
be found that lithographic plates can afford much pleasure 
at a limited outlay. They are consequently well deserving 
-of the attention of collectors. Examples of the plates pro- 
duced by such a firm. as Day & Son would by themselves 
form an interesting gallery. 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 


OME three years ago a group of British and American 
literary men in Rome, at the initiative, to their honour 
tbe it said, of the American members, organised informally 
a inovement to purchase by popular subscription the house 
on the Piazza di Spagna in which John Keats died, and to 
establish therein a permanent memorial of Keats and 
Shelley, consisting of a library of their works in various 
editions, together with portraits and manuscripts connected 
with them. The trustees of the memorial would also assist 
ain protecting from future disturbance the graves of the 
poets and of their two companions, Severn and Trelawny, 
who are buried beside them in the beautiful cemetery out- 
side the Porta San Paolo. 

Committees have been formed in England and the 
United States to give effect to the project. His Majesty 
King Edward, to whom the scheme was early submitted, 
has ‘been graciously pleased to signify his sympathy with 
the labour of love which united the two great branches of 
the English-speaking race in doing honour to the poets’ 
memory. The President of the United States has also 
given warm-hearted testimony to his anxiety to see the 
project realised. It is a further matter of special gratifica- 
tion to know that King Victor Emmanuel has chivalrously 
extended the hand of welcome to the proposed institution. 

The first great difficulties which beset the acquisition 
-of the house have been surmounted, and the British and 
American committees are at length able to announce 
publicly that they have secured an option on the pro- 
jperty, thanks to the support which has been privately 
enlisted. They now trust to the generosity of all lovers 
of English poetry to enable them to complete the purchase 
and place the house beyond danger of destruction or absorp- 
‘tion (as at one time threatened) into a big hotel. The time 
available for the completion of the purchase i is necessarily 
limited, and the response must be prompt and generous if 
this appeal i 1s not to be made in vain. It is hoped, too, that 
the humbler contributions of less wealthy admirers of Keats 
and Shelley will help to reinforce the contributions of those 
who are better able to afford larger sums. Up to now the 
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amount raised privately has been on a much more generous | 
scale in America than on this side of the water, and Great | 
Britain owes it to herself, as the birthplace of these two | 
immortals, to redress the balance. 

The sum required for the actual purchase of the house 
is slightly over 4,o00/., but it is hoped that it may be pos- | 
sible to collect more than the sum necessary for the mere 


acquisition of the house, in order that sufficient means may | 


be provided to equip it worthily, to provide for its structural - 
maintenance, caretaking, &c., and possibly to make it here- | 
after a centre from which a love of poetry and literature in| 
our language may be diffused. 
The committees appeal, therefore, 
purchase money but for enough to provide an ample — 


not only for the 


i 


ij 


endowment fund, and in such a cause they do not think — 


that they will appeal in vain to the many thousands of their 
fellow-countrymen and women who cherish the memory 
of the two poets and are grateful and devoted admirers of 
their works. 


Donations may be sent either to Mr. Harould Boulton, | 


the honorary secretary, 120 Victoria Street, or to Messrs. | 
Child & Co., bankers, 1 Fleet Street, fer account of the I 


Keats-Shelley Memorial. 


CONCERNING SLATES. 


MONGST the manufacturing industries which during 
the last one hundred years have expanded into large | 


proportions is the production of roofing slate. 
introduction of canals and railways into the British Isles 


Before the | 


the use of the slates of Wales, Cumberland, Scotland and | 
Ireland was restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of | 


the quarries from which they were extracted, and buildings 
in various parts of the country far removed from .these 


quarries were supplied with roofing materials from other | 


sources. 

In many districts tiles of burnt clay formed the ona 
available material, while in others flag-stones and tile-stones 
from the carboniferous, triassic or Oobine formation were 
extensively used. In the eastern and central districts 
of England the tile-stones of Stonesfield, near Oxford, 
those of the Cotswold Hills and of Colly Weston formed 
an available source of supply, and it must be admitted that 
their greyish colour and general appearance harmonise 
well with the prevalent Gothic or Tudor styles of architec- 
ture of those districts. 

To such an extent is this admitted that these tile- stones 
(erroneously called ‘ 
counties of Northampton, Oxford and Gloucester, even when 
the Welsh slate might be obtained at an equal or less cost, 
and owing to their heaviness, the high-pitched roofs, which 
are so ornamental, and add so much to the appearance of 
buildings, became a necessity. 

In no country of equal extent has the art of slate quarry- 
ing reached such proportions as in the British Isles, and 
especially among the mountains of North Wales. 

The slates from the Pass of Llanberris are generally 
purple or greenish, locally becoming greyish, and are 
amongst the smoothest and strongest in Wales. 

As to the origin of the cleavage structure, Mr. Davis 
adopts the “ mechanical theory,” which ascribes the structure 
to the enormous lateral pressure to which the rocks have 
been subjected when undergoing contortion. 


Names of Slates. 

The whimsical names now in use, “ Princesses,” 
‘““ Duchesses,” ‘‘Countesses” and “ Ladies,” were said to 
have been given by General Warburton, the proprietor of 
some of the great quarries in North Wales about a century 
ago. Perhaps it is not generally known that before that 
time names still more whimsical were used. The following 
list is taken from that very extraordinary collection of curious 
information, a “ Portable Library,” by Randle Holmes. As 
he was a Cheshire man, we may be pretty sure that he 
gives us the names then used in the slate districts :— 


Names of Slates according to their several Lengths. 


Short hag hattee. Warnetts. 


Long hag hattee. Shorts. [won. 


Farwells. Shorts save one, or Short so 
Chits. Short backs. 

Long backs. Short twelves. 

Batchlers. Long twelves. 

Wivetts. Jenny why jettest thou. 


Rogue why winkest thou. 
“The shortest slate is about 4 inches; all the rest exceed 


‘slates”) are still largely used in the — 
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an inch one in length from the other; sometimes less or 
more—according as the workman pleaseth.” 
According to this explanation, the ‘‘ Long twelves ” were 
about 16 inches in length, or 12 inches longer than “ Short 
hag hattees,” hence probably the name “ Long twelves.” 
The largest slates, “ Rogues,” must have been about 
18 inches long; there is nothing said about the breadth. 
The names given to the various sizes of slates in Wales, 
Queens,” ‘Duchesses,” “Countesses,” “Ladies,” &c., 
according to a newspaper cutting of 1839, drew from the pen 
of the late Mr. Leycester, who was many years a judge on 
the Welsh Circuit, a very witty poem, of which the following 
lines will serve as a specimen :— 


This countess or lady, though crowds may be present, 
Submits to be dressed by the hands of a peasant ; 

And you'll see when her Grace is but once in his clutches 
With how little respect he will handle a duchess. 


How did slates acquire these new names? In 
“ Antiquities of Llanllechid and Llandega,” by Hugh Derfel 
Hughes, we read :—“‘ About the beginning of this century 
a slate merchant of the name of Docer, going through the 
quarry with Lord Penrhyn, advised him that all the slates 
should be made of such and such a size, and this is the 
origin of the name ‘ Docers.’ By this time the skill of the 
quarryman and the slater found some new plan continually. 
One wanted to do this and another that, and his Lordship 
failed to please everybody. His lady, however, seeing him 
in this plight and in continual trouble, advised him to call 
the slates after the names of the degrees of the aristocracy. 
He took up the suggestion, and called the 24 by 12 slate a 
‘Duchess,’ the 20 by 10 a ‘Countess,’ and the 16 by 8a 
“Lady,” 

The following quotation from an article in a Plymouth 
paper on “ Old Delabole” says :—‘‘ Each size has its name, 
and this is where ‘Ladies’ come in. For instance, slates 
measuring 24 by 12 are ‘ Princesses,’ and after them each 
size shorter by a couple of inches than its predecessor come 
in order named ‘Duchesses,’ ‘Countesses’ and * Ladies.’ 
Promiscuous sizes, larger than ‘Princesses’ and smaller 
than doubles, are called respectively ‘ rags’ and * scantles.’” 


The First Slate Quarry Lit with Gas. 


The following, from the Dublin Local Advertiser, Novem- 
ber 10, 1858, is. worthy of notice :—‘‘ This slate quarry is 
situate near Festiniog, North Wales; it belongs to Mr. 
Samuel Holland, and is worked through different levels 
into the inside of the mountain to the distance of more 
than 1,000 feet, the mode.used being to make openings in 
the solid slate rock at the end of the tunnels 30 feet wide, 
high and long, and then leaving a pillar of slate of the same 
dimensions before making another opening. In these 
excavations no daylight can enter, the light of candles being 
found the only source through which the men worked up 
to last spring, when the proprietor employed Mr. John 
Walcott, engineer, to erect gasworks and fit up the slate 
quarry with gas. These works have now been in operation 
two or three months, and have given every satisfaction to 
the owner.” 

Blewe Slate, Cornwall. 

Old Fuller in his ‘‘ Worthies of England,” first published 
in 1662, writes :— 

“These are commonly found under the walling-slate 
when the depth hath brought the workmen to the water. 
They are thin in substance, clear in colour, light in weight 
and lasting in continuance. Generally they carry so good 
a regard that (besides the supply of home provisions) great 
store of them are imported into parts of the land, and trans- 
ported into France and the Low Countries. All that I have 
to say of slate is that Cimyra, the son of Agiopze, is said 
first to have found them in Cyprus for the covering of 
houses.” 

Slate Making. 


The business of making slates is an exceedingly simple 
operation, one, however, which nevertheless demands from 
the workman no small amount of intelligence, exactness 
and dexterity, besides a good deal of practical acquaintance 
with the nature of the materials with which he has to deal. 
It consists in detaching the slate formation in blocks from 
the mountain side, in sawing the blocks when thus detached 
into suitable sizes, lastly, in splitting and dressing so as to 
bring them into proper shape—a process which is performed 
sometimes by machinery, but more generally by hand 
labour. It is to the industrial arrangements by which this 
operation is carried out that it is desired now to invite§the 
reader’s attention. They are as follows :— 


_ “The portion of the slate which it is proposed to work 
is divided:into sections carefully marked out, which are let 
out as ‘ bargains’ to as many small co-partneries, consisting 
generally of three or four working men. The co-partneries. 
‘contract’ to produce slates, each from the section of the 
rock assigned to it, according to sizes and shapes at so. 
much per thousand. The men who take part directly in 
these contracts form perhaps a third of the whole quarrying 
population ; they are, as might be expected, the older, more 
experienced and better-off portion of it; the remainder are 
employed by them as labourers at fixed wages under the 
name of ‘germyns,’ apparently the Welsh equivalent for 
navvies.’” 
Slate in America. 

Few people have any idea of the magnitude of the slate 
industry in the United States. At present the total amount 
produced of roofing slate alone is about 500,000 squares a 
year. A “square” is 100 square feet, or sufficient to cover 
a space of 10 feet by 1o feet when laid on the roof. As a 
roofing material slate is becoming more generally used, as. 
it lasts a lifetime, is fireproof, needs no painting and renders 
rain-water pure and untainted. Most of the quarries are in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. More than one-half of the total pro- 
duct of the United, States comes from that region. The 
quarries at Bangor, Pennsylvania, are considered superior 
to any, as the slate is tough, durable, and of an unfading dark, 
blue-black colour. Over 3,000 men are employed im 
Eastern Pennsylvania; the workmen are mostly Welsh and 
English. They earn good wages, have comfortable homes,, 
and are a happy, sober and industrious class. 

The slate is first blasted out, then hoisted by steam 
power in irregular shaped blocks to the bank; they are 
then broken into smaller blocks, then split into sheets of 
required thickness.. For that purpose a chisel or knife 
about 18 inches long, resembling a large putty knife, is 
used. The slate splits readily whenever the knife is put in 
if inserted when the block is wet or “green,” as it is. 
called. The workmen speak of the original moisture in 
the slate as “sap.” After the blocks are dry they harden 
and cannot be split. After the blocks are split the sheets- 
are dressed or trimmed with a machine to the required size, 
which is from 6 inches by 12 inches to 14 inches by 
24 inches ; they are then shipped to all parts of the States: 
and to the Old World, and a great deal goes to Australia. 


Slate, Slite, Slote, Shitten. 

Of late years it has been common to say that a book 
severely reviewed has been “ slated,” and to call the review 
a “slating.” This has produced the jocular phrase, a 
‘“slating with slates.” In the September 1891 number of 
the Author, Professor, Skeat solemnly rebuked all such as. 
do vainly talk of “slating with slates.” And now we may 
jest with a good conscience. Mr. Skeat asserts that the 
verb “to slate” is the causative form of “ slite,” or rather 
“ slitan,” the strong verb of which the modern “slit” (once: 
 slitten”) is a weakened form. : Siitan, slat, sliten, or as. 
Mr. Skeat writes it for the modern public, is what should 
have been its modern form had it survived slit, slote, shitten, 
signifying to tear, to rend. An excellent good verb, a most 
expressive verb, and if anybody will restore slote and slitten 
to our slit, which. lives all weak and forlorn, we shall be 
delighted. 

Slate, says Mr. Andrew Lang, is noun first and verb 
afterwards; and the noun is originally s/a/, a narrow board 
of wood with which a person might be beaten. Evem 
nowadays we may hear of the slats of a bedstead. 

Marston, the dramatist, who lived in 1600, wrote :— 


How did you kill him? Slatted his brain out. 


“Slate” is nothing but a special application of the 


| French esclat, a splinter or chip. The Elizabethan and still 


living “‘siat,” a board or lath wherewith one may be beaten, 
is obviously the same word not yet fully specialised. And 
so with slats, but not with slates, “books that bin evil 
written, by docm of the most equal fates shall evermore 
be slitten.” 


2, 
ooo 


The Liverpool Architectural Society recently issued a 
circular letter proposing the formation of an organisation 
for the promotion of beauty and dignity In the city’s. 
development. A large number of replies have beem 
received signifying accord with the movement. Among 
them are the Liverpool Academy of Arts, the Garden City 
Association and Liver Sketching Club. The preliminary 
arrangements will be shortly completed. 
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REPORT has been prepared by a special committee 
A of the National Fire Protection Association of the 
United States, which says :— 

During the past year there has been a great increase in 
the use of cement in building construction or, more broadly 
‘speaking, in the use of concrete construction of various 
forms. Engineers, architects and builders are becoming 
more and more familiar with the material and are now more 
nearly in agreement on general principles of design and 
method of handling (from a purely structural view-point) 
‘than ever before. 

The rapidly extended use of concrete for a great variety 
of purposes, such as embankments, bridges of intricate 
design, reservoirs, standpipes, sewerwork, grain tanks, coal 
bins, piers, fence posts, railroad ties and buildings or almost 
any part thereof, even including shingles, has naturally 
resulted in bringing to the study of the subject a great 
many men of ability, and has called forth interesting and 
instructive discussion in the Press and in conventions, all of 
which is tending toward more uniform and _ intelligent 
practice of the art, and is rapidly reducing that hitherto 
widespread and well-founded objection of uncertainty as to 
‘quality of material and workmanship entering into a con- 
‘crete structure. This important objection has by no means 
been entirely removed, and we are still far from_ perfection 
in matters of design and workmanship. However, a very 
gratifying progress has been made, and the average concrete 
building of to-day is much less open to criticism on this 
point, and is a correspondingly better fire risk; than the 
building of a few years ago. 

Your committee has endeavoured to participate in this 
general education and has collected much data of various 
sorts, and now has plans under way for more thorough and 
original investigation on various phases of the subject, 
chiefly through our connection with the work of the structural 
materials testing laboratories at St. Louis, where extensive 
tests are being made under the direction of a general advi- 
sory board, comprising representatives of the United States 
Government, various engineering associations, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and our own Association. 

This St. Louis Laboratory is an established and well- 
‘equipped institution, maintained chiefly by the Government 
through the Geological Survey Department, and is engaged 
among other things in the examination of Portland cements 
and concrete of various sorts. They are at present at work 
‘on a series of hollow concrete blocks, which will soon be 
tested by fire at the Underwriters’ laboratories in Chicago, 
the result of which will be published in due course. Pend- 
ing the completion of these tests we are not prepared to 
recommend a definite standard for hollow concrete block 
construction, but a brief review of conditions relating to this 


particular part of the subject may be of interest as a part of 


this report. 

The use of concrete blocks has rapidly increased antil 
now they are common in practically every part of the 
‘country, and there are at least one hundred, and probably 
more, kinds of machines on the market for making blocks 
of one sort or another. These machines are, in effect, 
‘simply adjustable moulds made of metal into which the pre- 
pared concrete in its wet condition is placed and tamped 
down either by hand tools or by a pneumatic machine. As 
‘soon as the blocks are formed they are removed from the 
machine or mould and set away to harden, a practice which 
necessitates using a concrete mixture which is dry enough 
to retain its form from the very beginning before the cement 
has begun to set. It must not be too dry, however; there 
must be enough water to properly hydrate the cement, and 
the difficulty of correctly determining the amount of water 
so that the cement will all be thoroughly moistened, but 
will not be too wet to stand up on removal from the 
machine, is a serious matter for inexperienced manu- 
facturers. After being formed these blocks are laid away 
in a shed or open yard and allowed to harden for about a 
month and are then laid in the wall in practically the same 
manner as stone.. 

These blocks vary in size from small pieces for corner 
and other trimmings up to blocks of 12 by 36 inches, and 
from 8 to 12 inches in thickness, and generally have a 
thickness of 2 to 3 inches of shell all around. 

There are several quite distinct types of block in use. 
Hollow blocks with a single air space or cell are the most 
commonly used, and are the type for which a very large 
Proportion of the machines are designed. Similar blocks, 
but with two parallel cells, are also used, and claim an 
advantage over the others of being less liable to transmit 


allowed to harden a day or two before removal. 


moisture from outside to inside of wall. A so-called “ two- 
piece block,” with which the outer and inner shells of the 
wall are built of separate pieces, is claimed to be more 
moisture- proof, and it is asserted that the position in which 
this sort of blocks can be moulded allows the use of a wetter 
mixture, and consequently a denser and therefore stronger 


and better appearing product. 


Another style of two-piece block has metal tie-pieces 
inserted as the block is being formed, to hold the outer and 
inner walls in their proper places. 

Another quite different type of block is commonly called 
“cast stone.” These blocks are made in plain or orna- 
mental form by pouring very wet concrete made of cement 
and finely crushed stone into a sand mould, where it is 
This 
method produces an excellent imitation of natural stone, 


and allows the duplication at a low cost of ornamental 


blocks for cornices, columns and other decorative portions 


of buildings, which if carved in natural stone would be 


very expensive. 
Blocks of all these types except the last one are quite 


generally faced on the outside with a richer mixture of fine 


sand and cement in the proportion of 2% or 3 to 1, for the 


‘purpose of rendering the block more waterproof as well as 


to improve its appearance. 

Waterproofing is also accomplished quite satisfactorily 
by the use of various special preparations which are added 
to the concrete as it is mixed. 

Various colours are imparted to concrete by the mixture 


of certain mineral pigments, which, with proper care, are 


made to produce pleasing effects and do not appear to have 
a bad effect on strength or durability. 

Thoroughly satisfactory methods of both waterproofing 
and colouring are still undeveloped, and the possible effect 


on the fire resistance of the block of treatment for these 


purposes is somewhat uncertain, though no serious objection 


on that score has developed thus far. 


Another feature of block making which is still in process 
of development is the best method of curing or ageing them. 
The common way has been to store them in a shed or open 
yard for a menth or so and sprinkle them with water once 
or twice a day to prevent too rapid drying at the surface. 
Recently some manufacturers have practised a quick method 
of curing by placing the blocks in a tightly closed receptacle 
and subjecting them to live steam under considerable 
pressure. 

On account of lack of experience of their manufacturers. 
the concrete blocks as found to-day throughout the country 


vary largely in appearance, stréngth, waterproof quality 


and doubtless also in fire resistance. Some of those 
examined by members of this committee have every indi- 
cation of being strong and durable and at least the equal in 
fire resistance of natural limestone, but many others appear 
very porous and weak, and some which have been sub- 
mitted to members of this committee for fire tests have 
actually disintegrated in the course of a few months while 
waiting for trial. 

The form in which most of these small blocks are made 
involves a certain weakness under severe temperatures 
which, while by no means fatal to the fire-resistance, 
places a limitation on that quality which must be recog- 
nised, viz. they are subject to breakage by unequal 
expansion under heat the same as is hollow tile or any 
other similar hollow material. Hollow blocks of concrete 
or tile as set in the walls or floors of a building usually 
present only one surface to the direct attack of fire, and the 
consequence is that that side or face of the block expands 
readily and irresistibly under the influence of the heat, 
while the other three sides, receiving much less heat, do 
not expand nearly as rapidly, with the result that the 
hottest side breaks away from the others. This has been 
demonstrated in actual fires and experimental tests for both 
concrete and tile. Failure from this cause would naturally 
occur soonest in blocks having a thin shell, inasmuch as 
the thinner the shell of the blocks towards the fire the 
more quickly it will heat through and consequently expand. 
This breaking by unequal expansion has sometimes teen 
referred to as a bursting due to pressure of steam‘or gases 
generated in a large hollow space or cell of the block, but a 
very brief analysis of the conditions will easily ‘disprove 
any such statement. In the first place there is generally 
no means of getting water into the interior of a block and 
no probability of gases from other sources being intro- 
duced therein, bit if it were possible to ‘get gas or steam 
into the interior, these cells are so continuous in a wall or 
floor and have s> many vents to the atmosphere at the top 
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of the wall or through mortar joints that the accumulation 
of the number of pounds’ pressure necessary to burst an 
ordinary small block would be an impossibility under work- 
ing conditions. 

As already stated, this committee does not feel justified 
in presenting a standard for concrete blocks until the 
investigations now under way are completed, but shall 
hope to do so in another year ; in the meantime trust the 
foregoing brief review of the progress of the art may be of 
some interest. 


REGENT STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


HE Building Act committee of the London County 
Council, in their last report, say that they have had 
under consideration an application made by Mr. J. Murray 
on behalf of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for 
consent to a proposed rearrangement of the building lines 
on both sides of Regent Street between the northern end of 
the Quadrant and Oxford Circus. The scheme involves 
the ultimate rebuilding of nearly the whole of the houses 
and shops on both sides of the street, and the widening of 
the street to a uniform width of 85 feet throughout. It was 
originally proposed to alter the existing frontage lines in 
some of the side streets leading out of Regent Street and 
also in Oxford Circus, but the applicant has at the request 
of the committee agreed to adhere to the existing frontage 
lines with the exception of certain specified projections 
which may be allowed under the provisions of Section 73 
of the London Building Act, 1894, and wherever possible to 
round off the corners at the ground-floor level at the 
junctions of the side streets with Regent Street. The 
applicant has also undertaken to recommend the Commis- 
sioners to consider favourably any suggestion which may 
be made by the Westminster City Council with a view to 
facilitating any future widening of Argyll Place, Chapel 
Court and Beak Street. The following statement shows 
the general effect of the scheme in Regent Street :— 


Sq Feet: 
Area of land to be left open to the public— ae 


Land now occupied by buildings of more than one 


storey . Ene : : : : 3 1,436 
Land now occupied by one-storey projections 21034. 
Land now occupied by forecourts, of which 386 

square feet is either enclosed by railings or 

raised above the footway . A . . 4,393 

Total . » : . one 89303 

Area of land to be covered by buildings of more than 

one storey— 

_° Land now occupied by one-storey projections ne 407 
Land now forming part of public way . : . 44 
Land now occupied by forecourts . 3 : “ 43 

shotala. : A : ; 6,494 


The consent of the local authority will be necessary to 
the proposal to build upon the small areas now forming 
part of the public way in Regent Street and in the side 
streets; but inasmuch as the scheme has been generally 
approved by the Westminster City Council it will probably 
not be difficult for the applicant to obtain this. 

It will be observed that a considerable area of ground 
at present covered by one-storey projections will be built 
upon to the height of the main buildings ; but on the other 
hand it should be noted that one of the results of the 
scheme will be the reduction of the area at present occu- 
pied by buildings by about 3,400 feet. Having regard to 
this fact and to the importance of the proposed widening 
and rectification of the lines of the street, the committee 
think that the Council should consent to the application, 
-and they recommend— 

That the Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Section 22 of the London Building Act, 1894, but in no way 
otherwise than under such section, do consent to the erec- 
tion of main buildings on the eastern and western sides of 
Regent Street, between the Quadrant and Oxford Circus, 
to the red lines shown on the plan, dated June 16, 1906 
(Registered No. S.A. 32730), submitted with the application 
of Mr. J. Murray, on behalf of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, such consent being subject 
to the following conditions : that no projection other than 
cornices as permitted by Section 73 of the London Building 
‘Act, 1894, be erected or made in advance of the buildings 
on either side of Regent Street and Oxford Circus; that as 
and when any of the proposed buildings are erected the 


whole of the land in front: of such buildings in Regent 
Street and any of the side streets be left open for the use of 
the public, and that no pier, pilaster or other projection be 
placed on such land; that no vault, arch, cellar or other 
construction be made in or under the said land coloured blue 
on the said plan without the previous consent in writing of 
the local authority ; that the existing lines of main frontage 
in all the side streets be adhered to in the erection of the 
proposed buildings; that no projection other than two- 
storey shop fronts of the projection permitted for shop 
fronts by Section 73 of the said Act be erected or made in 
advance of the existing lines of main frontage in the side 
streets; that each of the angles of the proposed buildings 
at the corners of the side streets be rounded off to a 
quadrant with a radius of not less than 5 feet; that no 
buildings be erected upon any portion of the public way 
without the consent of the local authority having been first 
obtained thereto ; and that the buildings be erected in exact 
accordance with the application for the consent, and with 
the plan and particulars which accompanied such applica- 
tion. 


TESTING A TIE-BAR. 
HE following interesting account of the process which 
Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy had to adopt in order to 
determine the cause of the fracture of the tie-bar of the 
Charing Cross terminus is appended to the report of Major 
Pringle, inspecting officer of the Board of Trade :— 

I received first the west end fracture of the tie-bar and 
afterwards also the east fracture with a moving coupling 
attached. I was asked to make examination tests. First I 
examined the bright fracture. It had to me every appear- 
anc2 of a weld and of being defective in the centre part. 
There is a trace of cinder in the very centre of the fracture. 
I felt that although it had all the appearance of a weld | 
must keep an open mind and endeavour to prove conclu- 
sively that it was a weld. There was perhaps, I thought, 
some other explanation of it. The line of fracture is at a 
blunt angle, and that is one. of the reasons why | con- 
sidered it likely to be a weld. I cut off the bright fractured 
bar about an inch behind the actual point of fracture, 
I then took a piece off the stump end that was left 
and treated it with acid. This showed to me the 
method of manufacturing the bar. There were eight 
slabs of iron piled one on top of the other. This 
constituted the bar itself. On the face of my cut 
nearest the fracture I found, after treating it with acid, 
there was a disturbance in the layers of iron which made 
the bar, and it appeared as if this was a continuation of the 
line of what I considered was the weld. This disturbance 
was not visible at cut No. 2, which simply showed the 
marks due to the pilingof the rod. The disturbance shown 
on the cut nearest the fracture strengthened my idea that 
the fracture had taken place actually at the weld. I still 
had to bear in mind that although this was evidently a weld 
it might not have been an intentional weld. I thought that 
if it had been an intentional weld I should find traces of a 
similar weld at the other end of the bar near the coupling ; 
on the other hand, if it was only a chance weld the other 
end of the bar would not show any sign of welding. The 
result of my first careful examination of the exterior of the 
other end of the bar was that I could find no sign of 
any weld. Then I cut off about 20 inches of the bar 
and turned a portion of it in a lathe. After reducing 
the diameter in the lathe considerably, I found dis- 
tinct traces of a weld. The result of this examina- 
tion in a lathe was to prove to me that the bar was 
of set purpose welded at both ends. I thought it was quite 
possible for the smith to have set up both ends of the bar 
from the solid for the screw ends, but having found welds 
at both ends I thought it was clear that, owing to the length 
of the bar (about 18 feet), it was not possible in those days 
to turn the bar in a lathe, and that for that reason the screw 
ends were first of all manufactured and these ends then 
welded on to the bar. When I had an opportunity, before 
making these tests, of seeing the ironwork that had fallen, 
I examined several of the bars very carefully, but could find 
no signs of any weld on any of them, and this was the 
reason that, though I had made up my mind that the actual 
fracture was at a weld, I was concerned to find out 
whether it was a chance weld or an intentional one. I 
obtained from the engineer of the company several 
additional bars with which to continue my investiga- 
tions. In the case of the three bars that I examinec, 
by scraping off the rust down to the ¢lean surface 
of the metal, I found at one end only of each of the bars 
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traces of a weld. The marks were 1 inch to 1% inch in 
length, and had the appearance of a raised fibre on the 
surface. In no case was there anything of a crack at the 
weld. I failed altogether to get any trace of a weld at the 
other end of each of these bars. I turned off a portion of 
the metal in a lathe, and I then found the mark of a weld 
on the bright surface of the metal that was exposed by the 
tool, but in no case was there any visible crack or cavity. 
The result of the examinations that I made of these bars 
clearly proved to me that they all had welds at each end. 
Possibly, therefore, it is a fair inference that all the other 
tie-bars in the roof were similarly manufactured, for 
until ] had examined these other bars there was always 
the possibility that the welds in this fractured bar 
were due to chance only. Looking at the west fractured 
end of the bar, the clear crystalline portion was solid at 
the time of fracture. This bright metallic surface was 
approximately the upper side of the bar in position. I 
think that in addition to the bright surface the remainder 
of the discoloured surface round the circumference was at 
some time or other also in contact and adhering. I gather 
this from the fact that this discoloured portion has still a 
sharp grain when touched, and in addition to this you can 
see spots here and there on the circumference and nearer 
the centre of a metallic brightness. The actual centre of 
the bar has a different appearance, and has evidently never 
been in contact. This portion is defined by the ash which 
surrounds the core, and the core itself has a smooth 
undulating surface with a fire skin on it. The iron 
of which the bar was made may be described as 
good quality iron. I cut out two round iron test- 
bars from the bar that broke, about 6 inches behind 
the fracture, and tested these for tension. These two bars 
broke under an appreximate tensile stress of about 20.6 tons 
per square inch. The contraction of area in each case was 
over 40 percent. The solid portion of the bars had all the 
character of new iron. There was no sign of any deforma- 
tion or deterioration due to fatigue. The result of a number 
of measurements of the circumference of the bar that broke 
showed that 4.4 inches would represent the mean diameter. 
The waste due to rust or corrosien amounted therefore to 
one-tenth of an inch on the mean diameter. I made other 
tests of the metal surrounding the weld at the other end 
of the broken bar, and found generally the same results, 
namely, high tensile strength in the solid portions, and 
nearer the centre, where the welding was less perfect, 
the tensile strength diminished, until quite in the centre 
where the cavity existed there was no tensile strength. 
I tested two other tie-bars after reducing the areas 
in a lathe to 8 square inches, and found that the 
breaking tensile stress of these two specimens, each 
of which contained a weld, was 11.15 and 12 tons 
respectively on the square inch. In these two cases there 
were similar pockets to those found in the tie-bar which 
broke. Two other specimens, also amounting to 8 square 
inches of the central portion of the bar, broke at 14.1 and 
17.3 tons per square inch respectively. The fracture in 
these cases was also through the weld. In these four cases 
the metal that was turned off in the lathe to reduce the area 
of the bar was in each instance sound and good. I do not 
think any heat such as would be necessary to burn off 
paint would have any deteriorating effect upon the quality 
of the iron of the tie-rods. I think that the centre portion 
of this tie-rod was never in contact. I am sure that if 
the outside of the bar had been scraped clean, it would 
have been impossible to detect the bad flaw when it was 
in position in the roof. I could discover none of the places 
where the rods had been welded in my laboratory until 
some of the metal had been turned off in a lathe, and then 
there was only the indication afforded by the shadow on 
the metallic surface. I do not think it would have been 
possible to discover the bad weld in the fractured rod by 
tapping. If the bars had been sent to me for examination 
and general report I should have said they were in excel- 
Jent condition as regards welding. By this I mean I 
should not have known there were welds in the bars. 
The examination that I made of the broken tie-bar, and 
of the others which were subsequently received by me, 
was one that it was quite impossible to have made in 
the roof. I am quite certain that if I had been called upon 
to examine this particular broken tie-rod before it snapped, 
and as it was placed in the roof, I should not have been 
able to discover that there was anything to be suspicious 
of. I should not have found any crack or opening on the 
surface. The development of the flaw has occurred from 
the interior and not from the exterior. 


COAST EROSION. 


H” Majesty the King has graciously approved of the 

appointment of a Royal Commission to consider 
certain questions affecting the erosion of the coasts of the 
United Kingdom. The Royal Commission is to inquire and 
report :—(a) As to the encroachment of the sea on various 
parts of the coast of the United Kingdom and the damage 
which has been or is likely to be caused thereby, and what 
measures are desirable for the prevention of such damage. 
(6) Whether any further powers should be conferred upon 
local authorities and owners of property with a view to the 
adoption of effective and systematic schemes for the pro- 
tection of the coast and the banks of tidal rivers. (c) Whether 
any alteration of the law is desirable as regards the 
management and control of the foreshore ; and (d@) whether 
further facilities should be given for the reclamation of tida} 
lands. 

As announced by the Prime Minister on Monday, the 
members of the Royal Commission are as follows :—The 
Hon. Ivor C. Guest, M.P. (chairman), Sir William H. Browne 
ffolkes, Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. William Matthews, C.M.G., 
Mr. W. Phipson Beale, K.C., M.P., Commander G. C. 
Frederick, R.N., Mr. H. Rider Haggard, Mr. T. J. Jehu, M.A., 
professor of geology at St. Andrews University; Mr. A. L. 
Lever, M.P., Mr. R. B. Nicholson, town clerk of Lowestoft ; 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., Mr. T. Summerbell, M.P., and 
Mr. A. Stanley Wilson, M.P. 

Mr. Charles H. Grimshaw, of the Board of Trade, to 
whom all communications should be addressed, will act as 
secretary, and Mr. Daniel R. Daniel as assistant secretary. 


TESSERZ. 


The Perpendicular Style. 


OWARDS the end of the fourteenth century a great 
change came over the architecture of this country. 

It began to decline, and this change first manifested itself, 
as indeed was likely, in the feature which more than any 
other was characteristic of allthe styles—the window. The 
graceful, flowing lines of Decorated tracery began gradually 
to lose their elegance and freedom, and to become more and 
more rigid and stiff. And this stiffness was not confined to 
windows, but soon spread over every detail, waving lines 
being exchanged whenever possible for perpendicular ones ; 
hence the very appropriate name assigned to the style by 
Rickman—Perpendicular. The date at which this came 
into general use was the year 1377, or perhaps a little 
earlier. But, as was the case with the previous styles, the 
sign of transition—in this case the Perpendicular line—had 
appeared some years before. The earliest instance known 
of a Transitional church is the very remarkable one of 
Edington, in Wilts, which was consecrated in 1361. It was. 
built by William de Edington, Bishop of Winchester, and 
some have supposed that his successor in that see, the 
famous William of Wykeham, taking the idea from Eding- 
ton’s innovations, invented the Perpendicular style. Whether 
this theory be true or not, this much at least is certain, that: 
Wykeham was the greatest architect of his day, and that. 
his own foundation of New College is the earliest pure 
building of the style. It was begun in 1380 and finished in 
1386. But to return to the church of Edington. It is. 
Transitional throughout, not merely showing signs of a 
change here and there, but begun and finished within the 
period of transition; in general design and effect Deco- 
rated, in detail a remarkable mixture of the two styles 
between which it stands midway. For instance, the west 
window, which is large and of eight lights, appears at a 
distance to contain Decorated tracery, and the Perpendicular 
lines are scarcely noticed though they occur at every 
opening. This is probably accounted for partly by the fact 
that not one of the mullions is carried up into the head of 
the window, and thus, the Perpendicular lines being broken 
and scattered, the idea of perpendicularity is only imper- 
fectly expressed. The doorway beneath exhibits a still more: 
singular mixture of styles. The arch is segmental as in 
ordinary Decorated work, but the upper part, forming a kind 
of tympanum over two doors, is filled with Perpendicular 
panelling, and the whole is surmounted by a square hcod- 
moulding, which is of very unusual occurrence in Decorated 
work, though a similar example occurs in the north aisle of 
Dorchester Abbey Church. William de Edington began and 
Wykeham continued the alteration of Winchester Cathedral, 
and although the new works are, of course, in the Perpen- 
dicular style, at least those of the former prelate are not 
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wholly free from traces of the preceding style. In 1380, 
however, we find the new style thoroughly established and 
the flowing line of the Decorated period utterly abandoned. 


Bernard Palissy. 


Originally Bernard Palissy was a glass painter, and 
seems to have followed that profession, at all events, till 
1538, when he married and settled in the city of Saintes, 
the chief place, of his native district, in the south-west of 
France. Thenceforth his attention was directed to the 
potter’s art, owing to the accidental sight of a fine enamelled 
cup of some foreign manufacture. Of whatever ware this 
cup may have been, whether oriental porcelain, Persian 
faience or Italian majolica, it seems almost certain that 
Palissy’s pottery, as ultimately perfected and currently 
produced, bore little or no resemblance to it. His multi- 
farious experiments were apparently made entirely in 
ignorance of previous ceramic traditions or experience, the 
limited knowledge of the technique of vitreous enamels, 
acquired by the practice of glass painting, being probably 
his only starting-point. It is evident from some passages 
in Palissy’s writings that he at first aimed at producing a 
white glazed ware suitable for decoration with the most 
brilliant colours, but in this he did not succeed ; he probably, 
indeed, after a time abandoned the intention, for his works 
are evidence that he never even became acquainted with 
the common stanniferous enamel covering of the majolica 
wares, which, nevertheless, was in common use in most 
parts of Europe in his own time and had been known from 
a much earlier period. Palissy’s pottery is as original and 
peculiar in style as that of the unknown contemporary of 
his earlier period, the potter of Henri Deux, betwixt whom 
and Palissy there does not seem to have been any direct 
communication. The probability is that Palissy did not 
see any specimen of Henri Deux ware till his own fabrica- 
tion had been brought to a successful issue. It is not 
unimportant to remark that there was no novelty whatever 
in either the clay body, glaze or enamel colours of either of 
these artist-potters, all of which had been known and in 
use for centuries before both in Italy and perhaps also in 
Germany. Palissy, at all events, however, was unaware of 
this fact, and consumed years of time and took an infinity 
of trouble to rediscover for himself what the humblest 
potter of Faenza or Urbino could have taught him in a 
single day. In technical respects, indeed, the French 
potters were but the merest tyros by comparison with 
their Italian brethren, whose processes and results, exhibited 
in the endless varieties of their enamelled earthenwares, 
are at this day unrivalled and unapproached. The real and 
great merit of both the potter of Henri Deux and Bernard 
Palissy is the admirable taste and originality in design of 
their famous wares. 


Medizval Tapestry. 

Guicciardini asserts that tapestry was invented in 
Flanders, by which we presume he would mean that the 
Flemings first introduced into Europe the art of weaving 
tapestry, which had been previously manufactured by the 
needle only. As early as the ninth century it existed in 
France, when the term /apetia becomes of frequent occur- 
rence, and at the close of the tenth century we are told that 
tapestries were woven in the abbey of St. Florent, at 
Saumur. The fashion of hanging the walls of cathedrals 
and churches with tapestry on great festivals prevailed 
so much in the eleventh century that it was denounced 
as a vanity by the Cluniac order of monks, not- 
withstanding it had received the sanction of a saint, 
Gervais, abbot of St. Riquier, who had some remark- 
ably fine tapestries made for that especial purpose. In 
1025 the city of Poitiers, in France, was celebrated for its 
manufactures of tapestry. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the art progressed rapidly in consequence of the 
increasing demand for a material which clothed the cold, 
comfortless stone walls of the castles and mansions of the 
nobility, and not only gave warmth and cheerfulness to the 
chamber but frequently illustrated the actions of its owner 
or his chivalrous ancestors. The tapestries of Flanders 
were in great repute as early as the twelfth century ; but 
although England was celebrated long previously for 
her wonderful needlework—so much so, indeed, that all 
peculiarly fine embroidery obtained the name _ of 

English work” (opus Anglicum)—it does not appear 
that any successful attempts were made to introduce 
the weaving of hangings in this country, whilst manu- 
factories were successfully established at Brussels, 
Antwerp, Oudenarde, Lisle, Tournay, Bruges, Arras, 
Florence and Venice. Of all these that of Arras appears 


to have shortly become the most famous, and, indeed, 
almost substituted its own name for that of its production. 
Arras became in England synonymous with tapestry, and 
Arrazzi in Italy signified the most perfect description of 
this manufacture. The famous royal tapestry manufac- 
tory of the Gobelins was established by Louis XIV., who 
purchased the premises belonging to some eminent dyers 
of that name about 1666, and the productions of the Hotel 
Royal des Gobelins are said to have attained their highest 
degree of perfection in the time of Louis’s great minister 
Colbert and his successor Louvois. 


John Cozens. 


The father of the water-colour artist was a native of 
Russia, who was for years a teacher of landscape-drawing 
and was professor of drawing at Eton College. It is no 
mean compliment to the talent of John Cozens to know 
that Turner and Girtin have admitted that the contem- 
plation and the copying, indeed, of some of his best works, 
opened to their minds that intelligence of effect in repre- 
senting distant scenery which they adopted, and subse- 
quently excelled in to so much greater a degree than their 
ingenious prototype. Cozens certainly was the first of the 
school of water-colour painting who exhibited a right 
feeling for art. His effects were washed in from the 
scenery which he beheld at once upon the spot. Hence, 
though his drawings for the want of that knowledge of the 
power ofthe pigments used with gum water, which all were 
then deficient in, were comparatively weak, yet by his 
mode of practice they were more natural and effective, and 
consequently more approved of by the eye of taste than any 
of the most laboured works of his predecessors. The 
process with which this artist wrought may be quoted as 
the foundation on which Girtin and Turner placed the lofty 
superstructure. Varley, indeed, is entitled to share with 
these distinguished artists in the honours of the achieve- 
ment, for many of his landscape compositions, descriptive 
of the mountain regions of Cumberland, Westmoreland and 
North Wales, produced about the same period, were 
rendered with that truth and simplicity of pure aerial tone 
united with more vigour of effect, which, derived originally 
from the same source, expanded into a greater style of art 
by applying the theory to his intelligent and sedulous 
practice from nature. Cozens compounded his cloud tints 
and those for his distant mountains of Indian red, a small 
portion of lake, indigo and yellow ochre; in the middle 
distance he blended a tint of black; and his foregrounds 
were principally of black and burnt umber. His distant 
trees were tinted with the warm washes used for the sky, 
and those of the nearer than middle distance with yellow 
ochre and indigo enriched with burnt sienna, the immediate 
foreground trees and shrubs with the same rendered one or 
two degrees stronger. Girtin retained more of his manner 
and touch than either Turner or Varley, but in the early 
works of each, in scenery of the aforenamed character, 
much of the style and feeling of John Cozeus is observable. 
Of Cozens’s works generally it may be observed that his 
process amounted in effect to little more than tinted 
chiaroscuro. The same may be said, advanced a step 
further, of the early mountain drawings of his imitators ; 
for that splendour of effect which they ultimately attained 
was the result of much subsequent ardent study and reflec- 
tion. 


Architects’ Plans and Provincial Authorities. 


Srr,—Architects outside of London have not the advan- 
tages for getting their plans ultimately approved when 
they have been wrongly disapproved by the local authorities 
possessed by their more fortunate brother professionals in 
the Metropolis in respect of having a tribunal of appeal 
conferred under the London Building Act, 1894, Section 175, 
and constituted as follows :— One member shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, one member shall be 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and one member by the Council of the Surveyors 
Institution, and no member or officer of the Council shall 
be a member of the tribunal of appeal.” 

The decisions of the said Council under the above Act 
are frequently altered and varied by the said tribunal of 
appeal, and the question arises why should provincial 
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architects labour any longer under this great disadvantage 
to themselves, and inflicting serious monetary losses on 
their clients? This could be obviated by amending the 
Public Health Acts, giving power to local tribunals of 
appeal (similarly constituted) to deal with all matters 
connected with new buildings, streets and drainage 
(together with discretionary power to modify provisions of 
any acts and by-laws if deemed advisable by the majority). 
This is a favourable time to do this, as the Public Health 


Acts are now under the consideration of a committee | 


appointed by the House of Commons. 

At the present time, when plans are arbitrarily disap- 
proved by a provincial authority, there are only two courses 
open to the client to take. The first is to go to the King’s 
Bench Division to obtain a mandamus to compel the 
authority to approve the plans, and the second is to lodge 
the plans and give notice of intention to commence to build 
without such approval. 
second is objectionable, as proceedings would be instituted 
in the police-court. 

To illustrate this, in my own experience a few years 
ago I had submitted plans to an authority for the erection 
ot one house on a small estate, and they would persist in 
applying certain sections of their by-laws in reference to 
new streets, notwithstanding a decision inthe High Court of 
Justice which laid down that the erection of one house did 
not constitute the laying out of a new street. My client not 
caring to instruct a solicitor to obtain a mandamus, he 
commenced to build the house. When it was 1o feet high 
proceedings were taken by the authority in the police-court, 
and although the summons was dismissed with costs, it was 
not a pleasant ordeal to undergo. 

In an architect’s practice vexed questions are constantly 
arising. For instance, a local authority disapprove a plan 
for bringing forward a gable of a corner shop lower down 
a street, whereas at the top of the same street a similar 
bringing forward of a gable of a corner shop is permitted. 
Technically, power is possessed under the third section 
Public Health Act, 1888 (Building in Streets Act), although 
not discriminately used. 
were passed by an authority greatly to the detriment of the 
health of the tenant of the adjoining owners’ property by 
allowing a two-storey building to be erected on the party 
yard wall only 4 feet distant from the opposite scullery 
wall, thereby interfering with the frontal rays of light and 
air to the window of same, and to the lateral rays of light, 
&c., to the kitchen window at right angles to the said yard 
wall. 

It is.cases like this that bring by-laws into disrepute, 
particularly where the‘angle of 45 degrees is rightly enforced 
at the rear of new houses, and also where insanitary houses 
are dealt with under the Housing of the Labourers’ Dwel- 
lings Act, 1890, and local sanitary Acts. There are also 
frequent cases arising of local authorities trying to compel 
owners of houses to repair and reconstruct what they term 
“ drains,” whereas the incorrectly called drains are sewers, 
and repairable by the local authorities. 

If there was a local tribunal of appeal it would be a 
great boon to architects and property owners, where 
decisions and actions of authorities could be equitably dealt 
with and revised without having recourse to costly or 
objectionable procedure.— Yours, &c., 

JosepH H. M’Govern. 

Liverpool : June 29, 1906. 


GENERAL. 


The Late Sir Wyke Bayliss, aged seventy, of Clapham 
Park, president of the Royal Society of British Artists and 
F.S.A. and president of the Birmingham Ruskin Society, 
left estate valued at 2,640. 


The British Academy at their fourth annual meeting 
elected the following Fellows :—Messrs. R. H. Charles, D.D., 
W. J. Courthope, C.B., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Andrew Lang, 
A. A. Macdonell, John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart, Edward 
Moore, D.D. (Canon of Canterbury), and G. F. Warner, 
Keeper of Manuscripts, British Museum. The number of 
Fellows is now ninety-four, out of a maximum of one 
hundred allowed by order of the Council. 


Mr. J. J. Webster, M.1C.E., of Westminster, has been 
appointed engineering expert in connection with a projected 
vehicular bridge over the river Ouse, in the neighbourhood 
of Goole, now under consideration by a joint committee of 


the East and West Riding County Councils and the Goole 
Uroan Council. 


The first process is costly and the | 


I had another case where plans | 


Lady Betty Balfour, at a féte to raise funds for the 
erection of a new church at Woking, went to a brickmaking 
stall, where she moulded a brick, upon which she inscribed 
her name. The brick will be used in the building of the 
church. 

The Church of All Souls, Leicester, has been formally 
opened and consecrated. The new church has_ been 
designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., will accommodate 
about 700 worshippers, and has cost over 10,000/, 

The Committee for the Fine Art Section of the Irish 
International Exhibition, which will be opened in Dublin. 
in May 1907, is to be made up as follows:—Mr. A. G. 
Temple, F.S.A., director of the Guildhall Gallery (chair- 
man); Sir Charles Holroyd, director of the National 
Gallery; Sir Isidore Spielmann, hon. secretary of the 
St. Louis Exhibition; Mr. Lionel Cust, M.A., M.V.O., 
director of the National Portrait Gallery; Mr. C. F. 
Corbould-Ellis, chairman of the art gallery committee of 
the Corporation of London; Mr. G. J. Frampton, R.A. ; 
Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; and Mr. Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A., director 
of the Birmingham Gallery. The exhibition will comprise 
a selection of works by British and foreign painters during 
the last fifty years, and of water-colours, works in black 
and white, miniatures and architectural drawings, and a 
special display of British sculpture. 

Mr. A. G. Temple, F.S.A., curator of the London Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery, is producing, under the title of “ Early 
Flemish Art,” an illustrated catalogue of the pictures now 
being exhibited at the Guildhall. The exhibition will close 
on the 28th inst. 

Mr. J. Murray Macgregor, C.E., Morpeth, Northumberland, 

has been appointed surveyor for the county of Sutherland 
at’a salary of 300/. per annum. 
#8 Several Subscribers have presented upwards of 300 
drawings and studies in water-colour, chalk, pencil, and 
pen and ink by Sir John E. Millais, Ford Madox Brown and’ 
Frederick Sandys to the Birmingham Art Gallery. They 
form part of the same collection which was bestowed in 
1903. The Birmingham Gallery now possesses more than 
800 drawings of the English pre-Raphaelite school. 

An Exhibition of Pictures was opened at the Hamp- 
shire Social Club, Hampshire House, Chiswick, on the 
29th ult. The members of the club already number 150, 
and are chiefly of the labouring classes. An art class has 
been established. The exhibition contains Watts and 
Burne-Jones drawings and works of Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Messrs. Charles Shannon, Francis Dodd, W. Rothenstein, 
G. Clausen, M. Bone, J. Paterson, A. E. John, H. S. Tuke,. 
F. Brangwyn and Miss Dacre, and a fine flower-piece by 
Mrs. Nelson Dawson. ; 

The Glasgow Archzxological Society, which was founded 
in 1856, proposes to celebrate its jubilee this year by a 
dinner in November. Mr. John Honeyman, LL.D., was the 
first secretary of the Society. The other original members. 
are now few in number, but the Society of recent years has 
attained a membership which makes it rank as one of the 
leading learned societies of Scotland. 

The Royal Scottish Academy, presided over by Sir James 
Guthrie, P.R.S.A., have had before them the Government: 
proposals regarding the housing of art institutions in Edin-: 
burgh. It was unanimously decided to give the hearty: 
support of the Academy to the Secretary for Scotland in his: 
efforts to improve the present situation, and to support: the 
Bill at present before Parliament, subject to the recognition 
of the Academy’s rights in the building it now occupies.. It’ 
was also decided to send, as requested by the Town Council,: 
three representatives—of painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture—to the provisional committee organised by the Town 
Council. : 

A Collection of stained glass, including specimens from 
Flanders and France, has been» presented to Durham 
Cathedral. 


The Building Committee of the Portsmouth Board of 
Guardians reported at the last meeting ‘the unsafe condi- 
tion of the joists supporting a large water-tank at the 
children’s home, and recommended that Mr. G. E. Smith, 
architect, should be requested to furnish a full report as to. 
its condition and the best means of effecting its security. 
One of the members drew the attention of the Board to the 
fact that the recommendation was not unanimous, and quite 
contrary to the principle advocated by some, that the archi- 
tectural work should be equally divided amongst the pro- 
essional men of the town. After some discussion the 
recommendation was sent back for further consideration. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue progress of Newcastle-on-Tyne can be judged 
by the works which were opened this week by the 
Kine and QUEEN. 
has been derived from taxation. The high-level bridge, 
which has cost at least 580,o00/., was designed by 
Mr. C, E. Harrison, and carried out by the Cleveland 
Company. In it 5,782 tons of steel were used. In the 
high-level bridge which the late QueEN opened in 
1849, and which Rospert SrTEpHENSoN designed, re- 
quired 4,728 tons of cast-iron and 327 tons of wrought- 
iron. The cost was 243,000/. But STEPHENSON’s bridge 
consisted of six spans of 125 feet, while in the 
new bridge are two spans of 300 feet, one of 231 feet 
and one of 191 feet. The new bridge is more expen- 
sive than STEPHENSon’s, which, although mainly of cast- 
iron, has sustained heavy traffic for nearly sixty years, 
and is still insound condition. The Armstrong College, 
designed by Mr. W. H. Know es, is an extension of a 
building which has done much for technical education, 
and will under new conditions be still more useful. 
The new infirmary building, of which the architects are 
Mr. ListeR Newcompe and Mr. Percy ADAMS, is a 
memorial of Queen Victoria, and has cost about 
250,000/, ‘The statue of Queen Victoria, which is the 
gift of Sir Rrtey Lorp, is the work of Mr. Frampton, 
R.A, 


A JUDGMENT has been given in the French courts 
which suggests that industry has now a claim to recogni- 
tion, which would be disregarded some years ago. The 
Place Vendome used to be an ultra-respectable part of 
Paris, and seemed to be assigned to high officials. It 
was, in fact, a privilege to live there. Accordingly, an 
advocate agreed to pay 6,000 francs a year for a small 
pavillon which was attached to one of the solemn build- 
ings. His landlady occupied the ground floor with the 
first and second floors. In course of time there was a 
change in the proprietorship, and the three floors which 
used to be used by the former landlady as a residence 
were let to a dressmaker. Occupants of apartments in 
the majority of Paris houses have to put up with many 
varieties of neighbours, but the Place Vendome differed 
from an ordinary street. The advocate, who knew the 
law, brought an action because he was injured by the 
alteration of the character of the house. The Tribunal 
of Commerce agreed with him, but an Upper Court has 
decided that the advocate’s rights as a tenant were not 
of a kind which gave him power to interfere with the 
appropriation of the other premises. After this decision 
we may expect to find the most aristocratic quarters of 
Paris invaded by tradespeople. 


It is rare for anything which could be considered 
architectural to be made the subject of a patent or 
registration, and to receive pvotection from the Law 
Courts, The case of Stare v. Warwick has therefore 
a professional interest. Eiffel towers at one time 
seemed to be the rage, but Mr. SrapLe designed a struc- 
ture which would serve similar purposes and be other- 
wise attractive in aninsularcountry. He called it “The 
Helter-Skelter Lighthouse,” and took the precaution to 
register his design. Instead of being drawn up by a 
lift, visitors were able to. ascend by a spiral road and 
staircase on the exterior, that was so arranged that they 
could slide down if they desired. ‘ Those who ‘ascended 
were rewarded ‘by an extensive view, and there was 
fun in descending quickly and safely by the aid oftheir 
own gravity. The defendant also began to erect an 


iron tower. Mr. Srapte, believing it was an infringe- 


ment of his design, applied for an injunction, which 
was granted. The ‘defendant changed his. structure 
from a lighthouse ‘to: a :castellated building with over- 
hanging battlements. Mr. Srapxe then applied for the 


All were costly, but not one penny | 


! committal of the defendant, as his building was a breach 


of Mr. Justice Buckniti’s order. Mr. Justice Puiiu- 
MORE acceded to the application. The defendant appealed, 
and the case came before the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Cozens-Harpy. Their Lordships allowed 
the appeal and set aside the order for committal, which 
they said ought not to have been made. Their Lord- 
ships held that as there had been no trial of the action, 
the question of infringement remained undecided. — It 
might turn out that there was no breach of the injunc- 
tion, and therefore no act of contempt. The Court 
would not allow the defendant to be put in prison for 
an act that probably was not a crime. The plaintiff 
will have to pay the costs. At present the case does 
not appear to be encouraging to those who think that 
every cottage they erect should be protected by law. 


PREJuDIcES take a long time to be dispelled, 
especially when they arise in modern corporations. 
Mr. De Courcy MeEapg, the engineer to the Manchester 
City Council, lately prepared a report respecting pave- 
ments, in which he explained how he had ascertained by 
experience that excavating work carried out by the 
Corporation staff cost more than similar work done by 
the unemployed ; that, as a general rule, the work done 
by the regular staff is not measured up and the time is 
not so kept that the actual cost can be accurately ascer- 
tained; and that the cost of excavating work done by 
the regular staff. averaged 156.83 per cent. more than 
the cost of work done by contractors. These conclu- 
sions, although they were incontrovertible, were not 
acceptable to the paving committee because they were 
supposed to cast an unwarranted reflection on the 
members and their staff. The subject was considered 
at the meeting of the Council last week, when it was 
proposed that the paving committee should present to 
the Council a report showing the actual cost of the 
work carried out ‘by the staff and the estimated cost of 
such work if done by contract. This also was supposed 
to be unfair towards the committee, but it was decided 
upon by a majority of the Council. The case is another 
example of the absurdity of the theory that workmen 
who consider they are privileged beings will be more 
active in carrying out corporation works than men em- 
ployed by an ordinary contractor. 


Tue British Museum is one of the most valuable 
institutions in the world, and THACKERAY was in a pious 
mood when he said that in the reading-room he could 
feel as grateful to Providence as in any cathedral. But 
that institution has set a bad example by paying salaries 
that are not commensurate with the services rendered. 
Keepers of departments may receive as much as a head 
clerk in a merchant’s office. But the rank and file of 
the assistants are not adequately rewarded. Enthusiasts 
are always ready to sacrifice themselves, but it is not 
quite fair to take advantage of such a spirit. One con- 
sequence is that the curators of museums throughout 
the country are treated like ordinary workmen. 
Dr. Hoye, the Director of the Manchester Museum, 
has had the courage -to speak out ‘on a ~sub- 
ject which has concern for all with a desire to 
see the technical education of the country advance. 
In Germany, as we_have often pointed out, there 
is a regular organisation, and men who are intelli- 
gent and active are sure of promotion. In this country 
retired Royal Engineers had at one time the best chance 
of office, owing to the influence of the South Kensingtor 
precedent. The requirements for office are indefinite, 
although no class of men require wider knowledge than 
the curators of museums. Dr. HoyLe suggested that 
the museums should: follow the German system. and 
train curators. But he has to admit that the prospects 
for an. official are not’ inviting. The ‘salary commonly 
offered is from roo/. to 150/.a year. As in other affairs, 
money has to be considered, and if, as Dr. HoyLe says, 
committees wish to have a superior article they must pay 
the price for it. 
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JULES BRETON. 

NOTHER of the old school of French painters 
He has vanished, and it may be a long time before 
a true successor to him shall arrive. Born in 1827, 
Jutes Breton may be said to have commenced his life 
with Romanticism. His nature was complex and easily 
disturbed. At the cost of severe headaches and what 
might be called a bouleversement of his system, he was 
able to write short poems about the country life he 
loved so well, but when painting he could stand at his 
easel for ten hours at a stretch without the least sign 
of fatigue. Yet there can be no doubt he preferred the 
art which gave him vertigo. As a pictorial artist it 
was only natural that he should adopt the easier course 
and represent things with pencil in colours rather than 
describe them in words by his pen, although he believed 
the poet alone was king of the world. Still, there is a 
peculiarity about his paintings which can only be 
described as a trace of poetry which could easily be 
translated into verse by such a man as LECOMTE DE 
Liste. The painter who was able to say that although 
the features of his mother could not be recalled by him, 
yet that in the stars he was able to see her eyes blessing 
him and guiding him, must have been possessed of a 
sentiment which was out of keeping with the prosaicism 
of the nineteenth century. 

As we have said, he was born in 1827. He was the 
child of peasants, and his birthplace was at Courrieres 
(Pas de Calais). If we may judge by the numbers of 
portraits of women in peasant costume which are to be 
found in the ateliers of Paris, it would be reasonable to 
conclude that a great many artists have sprung from 
that class, and, indeed, men appear proud to avow the 
fact. The peasant’s life, as Zora has described it in 

La Terre,” is one of the hardest and most prosaic, and 
it may be supposed that men like JuLEs BRETON repre- 
sented a feeling of reaction against the sordid everyday 
slavery on the part of their mothers. JuLes BRETON 
could never be accepted as a realistic painter. The 
figures in his landscapes are peasants rather than the 
nymphs and goddesses which Coror and others of his 
contemporaries preferred to introduce, but his land- 
scapes have sometimes a brightness, sometimes a haze, 
such as are not to be seen on sea or land. 

Jutes Breton and J. F. Miter have been often 
contrasted as if they represented the two poles of rural 
life in France ; both had, however, much of the idealist 
in their nature. Miter was, perhaps, more pessimistic 
than Jutes Breron, and he could impart a sense of 
melancholy to which JuLes Breron was indifferent. 
It is remarkable that both went through a course of 
training which was adapted to make them figure-painters 
in the academic style. Miter studied with PauL 
DELAROCHE, DRoLLinc was the master of JULES 
Breton. It is needless to say that the latter had to go 
through the curriculum of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but, 
fortunately for himself, he never gained the Prix de 
Rome or he might have attempted the so-called classical 
landscape. But before his Paris teaching he had the 
advantage of two or three years study in Belgium. 

His first efforts were with historical scenes, He 
was converted to a more rational method of exercising his 
talent by Ary ScHEFFER. Timidly he went to consult that 
fashionable painter, to whom he displayed a large study 
which he had completed, and which when produced on 
canvas was to take the Salon by storm. It represented 
the ghost of a woman appearing at night to her murderer 
and pointing to the fatal wound in her breast. The 
assassin was shown recoiling in a manner that was 
derived from the great masters; his eyes and mouth 
were open to an unnatural extent, his arms and neck 
were stretched forward and every muscle was properly 
displayed ; the moon was introduced, and on the occa- 
sion illuminated the room with a blue light, and a bat 
appeared as an additional accessory. SCHEFFER was 
the Court painter at the time, but he remained tranquil 
before the terrible scene. His only remark was, “‘ Take 
care to avoid sketching any sort of action unless you 


| have seen the equivalent in nature.” The words were 
worth more than a course of lectures to Breton. By 
1853 he had realised that he was not adapted to ambitious 
subjects. Les Glaneuses was described as a scene in 
Courrieres, and the poor women, young and old, who 
are represented as returning through the fields with 
their scanty sheaves of corn, were probably portraits of 
peasants with whom he was acquainted. That might 
be called a sentimental scene. The Lendemain de la 
Saint Sébastien is of a different character, and suggests 
the rough humour of French villages. It represented a 
guild of archers visiting the taverns accompanied by 
musicians, and recalls the English mumming scenes at 
the close of one year and the beginning of another. He 
received a third-class medal in 1855, a second-class in 
1857 and a first class in 1859; in 1861 he was admitted 
into the Legion of Honour. From this regular progres- 
sion it will be evident that JuLes BRETON was 
appreciated, and that his success was due to the general 
character of his works and not to some painting which 
was a surprise to amateurs and officials. 

From the descriptions which he gives of his own 
youth, JuLEs Breton must have been in his early days 
deeply impressed by the scenes around him ; indeed, he 
regretted that young children were not competent to 
express the forms and the colours of things which gave 
them pleasure. He tells us that his first recognition of 
a dawn worked a revolution in his mind; he felt dis- 
turbed by the mystery which seemed to awaken him to 
thoughts about the unknown. The belief in the com- 
panionship of an angel guardian was also advantageous 
to him. A flight of birds when first observed with 
attention made an impression on him which he always 
remembered. Atmospheric phenomena excited his 
wonder, and the first eclipse he saw filled him 
with terror. Then with flowers, the different stages 
of growth became as marvels. The humble pro- 
cessions and other ceremonies of the Church were also 
as-influential as any Renaissance spectacle, and he used 
to walk solemnly in his garden imagining he was one of 
the officiants. “ How many times,” he exclaims, “have 
I been throughout my life the plaything of my imagina- 
tion. Chimeras,” he adds, “have taken from me a 
part of my life, but I owe to them a thousand joys and 
a thousand troubles.” Indeed, he found it difficult to 
distinguish between realities and fictions. The de- 
scriptions which JuLes Breton gives of peasant life 
enable us to understand some of the qualities of his 
pictures. He lived, as he said, amidst adorable mirages ; 
sometimes he has introduced them in his pictures, but 
if not visible the scenes will gain in effect if we suppose 
that we are looking at them through a mirage. 

His early days amidst simple men and women might 
be supposed to have made a hardy youth of him. 
Coming into contact with nature, he could not fail to 
derive a belief in reality, but, strange as it may appear, 
his own experience in boyhood was the cause of much 
pain to him afterwards, especially when he found him- 
self before a picture which appeared to be false in any 
respect. He relates that one time, when he was a 
student, he stood before a painting which was in the 
place of honour in an exhibition in Brussels. It tepre- 
sented several ladies in a drawing-room, but, when 
compared with the women he had known in life, they 
seemed to be no more than puppets. His whole being 
rose in revolt against so much falsity, and in the effort 
to restrain himself he became so weak that if a seat had 
not been near him he must have fallen on the floor. A 
visitor took compassion on him and led him into the air, 
where he gradually recovered. As he was liable to 
similar attacks it was risky for him to visit picture 
galleries, yet we suppose he never gave a thought to 
the sufferings of critics who have in the way of business 
to stand without losing their self-control before worse 
pictures than that of the Antwerp master. 

A psychologist would find the life of Jutes BreTon 
and his records of impressions to afford excellent ‘sub- 
jects for investigation. Throughout his life he was 
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‘fascinated by the tranquil beauty of rustic scenes, while 
whatever was melodramatic filled him with aversion. 
‘On that account, although he had an atelier in the 
‘Boulevard de Montparnasse, he preferred to live and 
work in some part of the country with which he had 
‘become familiar. He was, therefore, able to point out 
the exact spot where he was: inspired with a subject. 
‘His Sarcleuses, or weeders, was derived from an actual 
“scene which he observed one evening, and he therefore 
‘maintained that the painting was made complete by 
nature. The largeness of the lines, the intensity of 
‘effect, the richness and simplicity he saw with his own 
‘eyes. Not one detail was disturbing, not a tone inter- 
fered with the harmony. It was a transfiguration of 
‘honest toil. He said he never felt so near the Almighty 
as when looking at the scene, for then he realised that 
labour was a prayer. The influence of education is 
suggested when we find that Breton, after he was first 
recognised by the principal critics of the Paris press, 
resolved to show his gratitude by producing a master- 
piece. The painter of peasants studied Homer, A¢scuyLus, 
_SHAKESPEARE, and attempted figures of Druids, Vercinge- 
‘torix and other heroes of the schools. Then he thought 
‘a course of the nude was indispensable, and for that 
purpose went to Ghent. When he saw the pale 
‘creature before him, he thought of the hale and vigorous 
‘women who laboured in his native fields, and he went 
-back to see them and was cured. 
Another time he imagined he heard Italy inviting 
him, and as he could not resist the voice he left 
France. Leon Gozxian had initiated him beforehand into 
the way works by the great masters are produced. He 
was, therefore, cautious in admiring, and it was charac- 
‘teristic of him that he found more delight in the chapels 
‘of Assisi in their mystic slumber than in Venice or 
‘Florence. He was at first disappointed with Vesuvius, 
but he found compensation through the works of 
-MicHet ANGELO and Rapuae_ in the Vatican. Just as 
Victor Huco declared that Napo.eon lost the battle 
of Waterloo because Heaven was jealous of him, BRETON 
must also show himself to be a Frenchman by saying 
-that MicHeL ANGELO struggled with the Creator, and 
‘that his works were a protest against the original 
weakness of the human organism. When we read 
‘such remarks it becomes more evident that Breron’s 
proper place was among the labourers of the field. 
_. It is unnecessary to make an inventory of JuLEs 
Breton’s works. Almost every year gleaners, potato 
gatherers, reapers, shepherds were to be seen from his 
hand, and they were all equally delightful. Each could 
be easily recognised, and no lover of pictures could con- 
sider the painter was producing too much. There was 
no doubt he was extremely sensitive to the beauties of 
‘nature, but his own idiosyncrasy was a factor in what 
he produced, and they are fortunate to whom the fields 
‘sometimes appear as poetic in aspect as always to JULES 
BRETON. 


SCIENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T appeared strange to many people when it was 

_,announced that the seventy-fifth meeting of the 
‘British Association for the Advancement of Science 
was to be held in South Africa. Prior to 1897 the 
annual meetings were in towns of Great Britain or 
Ireland. In that year Toronto was selected as the 
place of meeting, and in 1905 a still longer journey was 
undertaken to South Africa, and there were meetings 
at Cape Town and Johannesburg. A volume of the 
reports and papers has been published, but it was 
inevitable that the pages could not represent the whole 
of the proceedings. Papers, for instance, which have 
appeared in The Architect are only mentioned. The 
reason for omissions probably is that more importance 
was attached to communications from members at 
home, or who belonged to the party of visitors, than to 
those by local contributors. 


The future of South Africa, according to the notions 
which now prevail, is closely connected with science. 
Few emigrants from Great Britain will care to emulate 
the Boers in farming and other. agricultural pursuits. 
The desire at present is to make mining profitable, and 
to attain that end the aid of chemistry and mechanics is 
indispensable. The labour problem is so difficult that 
if it were possible mining owners would give it no 
attention, and the more science enables managers to 
dispense with the assistance of foreign or other miners 
the better it will be, not only for siiareholders, but for 
the peace of this country. There were several papers 
read in the sections of chemistry, geology and engineer- 
ing which had application to the mining industry. If 
the papers in other sections cannot be considered practical 
by managers they were at least interesting, and may 
lead those who have to live in South Africa for a longer 
or shorter period to turn their attention to the study of 
science, . 

It was shown by Dr. A. C. Happov, the president of 
the section of anthropology, that students of that most 
modern of sciences have a wide field for investigation 
in South Africa. Those who have lived in India are 
aware that the least advanced of the tribes speak of a 
people whom they regard as savages, of a much lower 
type than their own, and who have been found living in 
small groups of families apart in the most dense 
interiors of forests. To the Zulus the Kattea are dogs 
or vultures, the lowest of the low. Their habitations 
are holes in the ground, rock shelters, and lately a few 
hovels were found. They have no arts or industries, 
nor even any weapons except those obtained in ex- 
change for ostrich feathers, skins or ivory. Their 
language has not been mastered by any European, 
and it is therefore impossible to say what their 
ideas are about the world.in which they live. 
Compared with them the Bushmen appear almost 
civilised, for they can make portable dwellings 
for themselves, which are dome-shaped and covered 
with mats. Their agriculture is simple, for an advanced 
operation consists in digging up roots by the aid of a 
stick which they turn in a hole perforated in a stone. 
Sometimes they are capable of producing coarse pot- 
tery. These poor Bushmen can, however, give a lesson 
to some of our modern exquisites. They are almost 
indifferent to personal ornaments, but their pictorial 
skill;is applied in decorating their rock shelters with 
spirited representations in colour. They also erect 
cairns over graves. In them we have a curious cor- 
respondence with the races who, in prehistoric days, 
etched elks and other animals on bones in various 
parts of Europe. There are other tribes which may be 
said to indicate the degrees in the civilising process 
which affects all peoples. 


Dr. Happon pleads for the introduction of an 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act for South 
Africa, with officers to carry out the provisions. 


He would jealously preserve the pictures of the 


Bushmen to which we have referred. In the 
eagerness to obtain gold, not only were ancient 
workings destroyed, but no implement or other 


evidence was left which would enable us to determine 
who were the miners. But Dr. Happon admits that 
preservation would be a costly undertaking. According 
to him, “the number of the ruins in Rhodesia is so 
great, and the area within which they occur so enormous, 
that it would be a very large undertaking for the Govern- 
ment systematically to investigate’ and permanently to 
conserve them all. Perhaps it would be possible to 
entrust some of this work to properly constituted local 
authorities, assisting them by grants and special facili- 
ties, but care would have to be taken to insure the 
thorough carrying out of the work. Records of work 
done should be published, and the specimens preserved 
in authorised museums only.” 

It is remarkable, although no more than was to be 
expected under the universal law of progress, that South 
Africa should have had its stone age, and that implements 
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have been found which correspond with those met with 
near the Pyrenees on one side and Madras on the’other. 
What is difficult to understand is how implements 
which weighed 93 lbs. could have been used by a race 
so small as the Bushmen. Stone weapons were used 
until a comparatively recent period. Another survival 
is the bow of the Damaras, which is still used as a 
musical instrument, for it is believed by archzeologists 
that the modern harp has been derived from a primitive 
bow, which enabled the warrior to accompany his song 
of triumph. There are other musical instruments in 
Africa which may also be related to those’ used in 
civilised countries. 

Mr. D. R. Maclver, who read a report on the ruins 
of Rhodesia, said there could be no doubt that the 
strange remains were the work of. a native race closely 
akin to those at present inhabiting the country. To 
identify this race would be a task well. deserving of the 
efforts of investigators. So far from considering that 
this new conception of the origin and date of the ruins 
destroyed a romance, Mr. MaclIver maintained that 
they were far more interesting now that they proved to 
be not a parasitic growth from Arabia, but products of 
South Africa itself. Their history is the past history of 
Rhodesia. But if the workers were of South Africa 
there is no objection to the supposition that Semites 
carried the gold that was produced to distant lands or 
that a part was deposited in Sotomon’s treasury. It is 
still possible to combine romance and reality with the 
elliptical hill forts, the Parallel Passage, the fortifications 
and the other wonders at Inyanga, Niekerk, Umtali and 
Zimbabwe. 

One of the most interesting of the reports relates to 
the progress of the geodetic survey ; it was prepared 
by Sir Davip Girt. In such a work the first step is to 
measure a line which would be of sufficient length to serve 
as a base for the. subsequent triangulation. In 1752 the 
Abbé pE La CatLLe endeavoured to measure the arc of 
the meridian. The terminal points of his base could 
not be identified in 1840 and a new triangulation was 
necessary. In 1859 Captain Baitry, R.E., was ordered 
to make a survey of the southern coast of Cape Colony 
and British Kaffraria. . The surveying party having 
completed their field work in 1862 returned to England, 
where the plotting could be executed. The vessel was 
wrecked and the instruments, field books, &c, were 
lost. Sir Davip GILL was appointed in 1879 as 
astronomer at Cape Town, and he shortly afterwards took 
ap the subject. By slow degrees he was able to 
‘persuade high officials to co-operate with him and to 
lay down a system of triangulation over various parts 
of the country. For a time the late Cectt RHopEs 
gave no more than verbal support. Characteristically 
he considered that roads,. bridges and. other works 
-should be first executed. - Subsequently he promised to 
provide funds to carry on the survey and his promise is 
respected: by his representatives. Fifteen base lines 
have been measured, the longest having a length of 
71,165 feet, or over 13 miles. It is believed that. with 
the majority of them the probable error is about 
111,000,000. Great credit is due to Colonel Morris, 
who has been engaged for ten years in the field and 
one year in office work. % rar 

The progress of Johannesburg is at.a quicker rate’ 
than elsewhere in South Africa. -It was founded twenty 
years ago and has now a population of 160,000. The 
rateable (capital) value is nearly 40,000,000/. The Town 
Council have large powers, and possess the water, gas, 
electric light, tramways and other undertakings. In 
both Johannesburg and Cape Town it is evident there 
is a desire to emulate American buildings. Mr. WiLiram 
Lucas, who read a paper on the architectural problem, 
declared that nepotism and social qualities—far more 
than is possible in older and more extensive communi- 
ties—rather than merit have much to do with: the 
character of South African architecture. The public 
buildings, however, are generally the results of open 
competition, and more fully express the possibilities of 
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quality and the extent of “the force behind the hill” 
panting for its opportunity. teh 
The low standard of building may be traced to the 
circumstances which surround the South African in his. 
youth. It was stated by Mr. Way, professor in one 
of the African colleges, that there are few beautiful 
school buildings in the country, and,-as he insists, there 
is consequently little habitual training in that fine sense 
of artistic proportion which has made the Japanese 
Empire what it is to-day. Ifa boy’s school associations 
are to be of an ill-paid schoolmaster, of a playground 
10 yards square filled with old papers and broken 
rubble, of an oblong rectangular building covered with 
cracked and dirty plaster and roofed with corrugated 
iron, his imagination, his feelings, his sympathies will 
suffer. In other words, until architecture is recognised 
as an essential civilising agent there is not-much hope 
of South Africa becoming a great nation. = = 
When we remember the part of the world with which 
the latest volume of the British Association transactions 
is identified there is much that is hopeful in the pages. 
It was arranged that 1,000 copies are to be distributed 
at the expense of the South African Association. _ The 
circulation of so many copies will have, no doubt, .a 
beneficial effect, and it may therefore be possible that 
whenever the British Association will again meet in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg to have all: the papers 
contributed by observers who can claim to be residents. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEMS.* 


architecture light and air exercise a potent influence, 
not only on exterior design, but:on the planning of 
buildings. The intense heat of the sun and its brilliant 
light justified the peristyle and porticoed buildings with 
their small windows of ancient Greece and Rome, and the 
wide structural verandahs of the remoter east, but in the 
colder and darker north, and particularly in our seagirt 
isle, all artificial obstruction to the sun’s rays has to be 
avoided, and large windows become a necessity for comfort 
and for the sanitary occupation of buildings. 

This occupation is sometimes lost sight of, and it may 
be pardoned if I lay stress on the ‘necessity of designing all 
kinds of buildings from within rather than from, without. 
In. other words to take care that the exterior, so far as 
fenestration is concerned, shall express and grow out of the 
internal requirements of the building. To sacrifice the 
interior in order to get an external effect is insincerity in 
architecture. It means inconvenience to those who use the 
building, and results in unsanitury conditions prejudicial to. 
body and mind. Appropriateness in design is the correct 
aim in art, and this arises where the design is the natural 
and ordered outcome of the purpose for which the building 
is intended. pais ne & 

In the dwelling-house of the wealthy and middle class 
this principle of design is not so frequently overlooked, but 
it is not uncommon in towns, both in these and in poorer 
dwellings, to see the neglect of such simple rules as that 
windows should be so disposed that all parts of a room shall 
be well illuminated, not only because light is the great germ 
killer, but because it serves to point out impurities other- 
wise unnoticed; that the ‘tops of windows shallbe as near 
to the ceiling as possible, and that windows should be made 
to open wide, so that all parts of the room may be-scoured 
by currents of fresh air. 09 ° 

Through ventilation of rooms and of buildings is again 
of great importance to prevent the accumulation of vitiated 
air inany part. We must see that other provision than that 
of open windows is made for the entrance of fresh air and 
for the exit of foul air. To this end we should provide inlet 
ventilators of a simple type, and outlets into upcast flues. 
In theatres and factories where large numbers of people 
are assembled the constant passage of fresh air through the 
enclosed space and the removal of foul air, vitiated by the 
capillary and respiratory emanations as well as by gas, are 
of the greatest importance... How frequently are consump- 
tive patients improved in health by treatment under hygienic 
conditions, only to relapse-when they return. to the un- 
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* From the address by Mr. Edwin T. Hall at the opening of 
the Section of Engineering and Architecture of the Congress of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute at Bristol on Wednesday. 
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sanitary conditions of their normal employment in some 
factory where these couditions are neglected, where as was 
shown in the report of Dr. Scott Haldam, F.R.S., and Mr. 
E. H. Osborn, C.E., to the Home Office in 1902, the carbon 
dioxide is sometimes so excessive as to be a source of grave 
danger to the healthiest persons. 

But I have also noted that light and air dominate the 
planning of buildings, and particularly the block planning 
-of large buildings where health is of primary importance, 
such as hospitals and schools. 

The old-fashioned type of hospital, with which we are 
‘familiar, the square building around an enclosed area, is the 
‘survival of a very old type of plan, which had its origin in 
a remote past, in the necessity for defence of life or of 
privacy ; a type carried on in Medizeval times, surviving in 
the courtyard of many an old hostelry. 

It possessed the one advantage of concentration, but 
concentration has its limitations. The old hospital, con- 
sisting of a heaped-up block of many storeys, was concentra- 
tion beyond reason—reduced to a logical but unsanitary 
imperfection. This type in the spread of the science of 
hygiene has given place to the open plan, to the principle 
-of open air circulation everywhere, of sunlight to all 
external walls and windows, of open prospect for. the 
inmates themselves. 

This open plan type brings me to the mention of 

sanatoria, which for many years have been erected in large 
and ever-increasing numbers all over the civilised world. 
‘Here in England they have been in recent years developing 
in number and usefulness. They are not merely the 
temporary abodes of consumptive patients as hospitals for 
recovery from diseases; they are great colleges of hygiene. 
Not the drug but the personal influence and disciplinary 
instruction of the medical staff are the great instruments 
for removing the ravages of the disease and rehabilitating 
ithe weakened fibre, both physical and mental. But to 
enable that influence and instruction to be given the archi- 
tect must make the sanatorium a model, an object lesson of 
what a sanitary building should be. Hence it is that he 
should lay out his scheme on broad lines, design so as to 
give to all rooms a maximum of sunlight, direct and 
reflected, so that floor, walls and ceilings may be. illu- 
minated, and while the windows face the sun, he must give 
ample openings in the inner walls that air may freely pass 
‘through, that even when there is no wind the difference of 
temperature on the hot sunny side may induce currents from 
the cooler side. There must be no blind corridors ending in 
blank walls, but all must be well aerated and illuminated by 
sunlight. The assembly and dining-rooms must also be 
designed on similar lines, and no reservoir for stagnant air 
should be tolerated. Again, however large the building a 
sense of security from fire must be felt by all patients, 
howeyer nervous ; hence means for escape from fire must 
be carefully considered and be in evidence. Everywhere 
facilities for cleanliness must be evident—cleanliness of the 
habitation and of the person. I endeavoured to give 
effect to all these views in the Frimley Sanatorium for the 
Brompton Consumption Hospital, opened two years ago 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and since then two other 
Sanatoria of exactly the same number of beds have been 
opened, that for the North London Hospital and the King’s 
Sanatorium at Midhurst, recently opened by His Majesty. 
__ Aresidence in such a school of hygiene cannot but have 
its influence: on all,-rich and poor alike; and they will all 
go forth to preach and talk of what they saw and learned 
and of the results to those who lived under such conditions. 
But it will be said all cannot goto such places. True; but 
all can be and are influenced by those who are so privi- 
leged. Even in cities, in the hospitals and infirmaries 
similar conditions and similar educational advantages may 
be obtained. Wards and flat roofs may be designed and 
utilised for the treatment of consumptives. At Camberwell 
Infirmary we made the experiment of such design and 
utilisation, and the medical superintendent, Dr. Keats, 
informs me that the results are most gratifying, and will 
bear comparison with those in sanatoria. 

I cannot but think that the public guardians of the health 
of the poor in towns might with great advantage follow this 
precedent, and so bring home to the denizens of crowded 
towns the same lessons. which are taught in country 
Sanatoria. I suggest that our large hospitals under private 
management might. specially fit up some parts of their 
noble institutions for this particular method of treatment, 
and become schools of hygiene in a very special sense. 

There has been a good deal said and written lately as to 
Tural by-laws and their effect on housing the poor. The 


fact is we in England are slow to move, and when we da 
move we too frequently go to extremes. 

In. the general consideration of better house construction 
it was legitimate to bear carefully in mind the danger from 
fire in cities and towns, and to insist on using materials 
that were fire-resisting, and the Local Government Board 
did a great service in preparing model by-laws, so as to 
insure some uniformity throughout our urban districts. 
On the creation of rural sanitary authorities the question of 
sanitary building construction came up of necessity for 
consideration, and frequently, for want of knowledge, it 
was assumed that the local board could not do better than 
adopt (sometimes with practically no modification) the 
model by-laws. These, however, were never intended as 
hard-and-fast rules applicable everywhere, but as models 
on which local authorities might work asa text. In the 
result rules that were reasonable in towns were unreason- 
ably adopted and insisted on in hamiets, and the cost of 
housing the poor was greatly increased. It is reasonable to 
insist (and as sanitarians we should insist) on damp-courses 
in the walls, on preventing ground-air from passing into 
rooms, on sound drainage and its ventilation, and on pre- 
venting water pollution; but beyond. these essentials a 
great many of the present requirements for cottages are 
not only unnecessary but are deterrent of building, and so 
the agricultural labourer is driven away for lack of resi- 
dences. 

In the recent exhibition of cottages at Letchworth there 
was nothing very new in design or illuminating in con- 
struction, but such exhibitions are stimulating. 

From housing the workmen to housing those who are 
past work is a natural transition, and I should like to say a 
few words on what is a nationai question. This is no place 
for discussing politics, but the unemployed and unemploy- 
able are with us, and we must take care that we do not let 
legitimate sentiment for unavoidable and temporary dis- 
tress obscure our vision and lead us into the fatal mistake 
of pauperising large masses of people... The subject is no 
new one, but has been before our forefathers for centuries, 
and the Legislature has attempted again and. again to 
grapple with it, notably since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

From various causes there have always been large 
numbers of idle people—some from no fault of their own, 
many from choice. We are apt to think it a modern result 
of the vast increase of our population, of the advance of 
civilisation, but the proportion of indigent persons to 
population is far less now than when England was sparsely 
populated. 

It would take almost a volume to discuss the subject of 
the relief of the poor, but we are familiar with what are 
still called workhouses, with infirmaries and asylums. 
With the last two classes of admirable philanthropic 
institutions I do not propose to deal, but I should like to 
throw out for consideration the possibility of an improve- 
ment in the principle and type of workhouses. Would it 
not be possible to grade our homes for the indigent 
classes? At present the worthy aged poor who have done 
their honest life’s work, and those who from lack of em- 
ployment are temporarily indigent, are associated with the 
thriftless, the idle, and the otherwise unemployable. Could 
we not separate these three classes? Instead of one large 
workhouse to contain all, could we not have a home for the 
worthy aged poor, another for the temporarily unemployed 
and athird for the other class ?. The last to be a real work- 
house, whose inmates should be under discipline, compelled 
to work, taught to work and to earn their living where they 
lack the knowledge, andall made to learn that they have a duty 
to the community as imperative as that of the community to 
them. As they learn their duty and become employable 
they should be entitled, when necessity arises, to claim the 
right to reception into the higher grade home for the un- 
employed, and if misfortune should fall on them in their 
old age should know that they will be ultimately received 
into the highest grade home for the worthy aged. 

It will, of course, be asked, “ Will not work so done 
compete with that done by wage-earners outside? ie LaUle 
think if their work were confined to supplying the needs of 
the three classes of homes it would be a fair and reason- 
able employment. Pree 

Now, as architects we can assist the authorities in the 
design of such buildings as are suitable to these classes, 
each one differing in its characteristics from the others. 
Attempts have been made to classify inmates of present 
poorhouses. I suggest the classification of the houses 
themselves. : 

In the field of building construction the use of steel is 
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now and will probably become more and more general, 
and, for a reason that will be presently touched on, its 
modern application affects the salubrity of our cities. The 
‘practice of a skeleton of stanchions and girders rivetted and 
bolted together to carry all the weight, merely clothing 
these with brick and stone, is a type of building now com- 
monly seen. The San Francisco fire has demonstrated one 
great advantage of this form of structure. This consists in 
the fact that all parts are of one metal tied and bound 
together ; whereas in a building with walls of stone or 
brick, relying- for their stability principally on specific 
gravity and gravitation, and only held together by an earthy 
material of comparatively small tensile strength, support- 
ing horizontal supports of other materials, there is _mani- 
festly less cohesion, and any disturbance of the foundations 
will produce greater damage or destruction of the fabric 
than in the other structure. Reinforced concrete is the 
latest evolution of steel used in combination with cement 
and concrete. Its strength has been demonstrated; but I 
feel that one danger lurks in it, and that is the effect of fire 
and water on it. Slight piers of the material are used for 
very large loads, and should a fire play directly on these 
piers the cement will, I fear, crack, letting in moist air or 
water, which will oxidise the steel and destroy it. I have 
heard of reservoirs constructed of the material where this 
result has happened, and the rust has burst the concrete. 
In reinforced concrete the strength lies in the perfect com- 
‘bination and cohesion of two materials. If this be inter- 
fered with, collapse must follow, for neither the steel nor 
the concrete alone is of adequate strength to support the 
load easily carried by their combined strength. 

Steel-framed construction has evolved the skyscraper of 
twenty or more storeys, and, however interesting this may 
be as a feat of engineering and permissible in isolated 
cases, its general adoption as a means of expansion of floor 
area would be an unmitigated evil in our streets, shutting 
out all sunlight and creating deep channels for wind cur- 
rents. Already the overcrowding arising from unreasonable 
concentration has produced great evils and taught its lessons. 

In the broader aspect of sanitation we have to consider 
the laying out of our towns and cities. With electricity and 
other auto-motor means of transport we may spread our- 
selves out, give more air-space about our buildings, leave 

open squares, gardens and parks as oases in the desert of 
buildings, to the advantage of all, to the brightening of our 
lives and the refining of our tastes; to the broadening of 
our ideas and to the stimulating of our creative faculties. 

The benefits of such an expansion to the appearance of 
our large towns are hardly calculable, but the greatest of 
these would be in the incentive it would give to local 
patriotism, to creating a pride in one’s environment, because 
it is something of which to be proud. No one who visits 
Paris or Vienna can fail to feel the breadth and stateliness 
of the open spaces and boulevards, and the same sentiment 
is awakened at Edinburgh. When our black country towns 
become white, and the enlightened policy of our modern 
municipal councils has cut wide and noble thoroughfares 
through what were the dens and alleys of their cities, we 
shall be able to point with pride to these great centres not 
only of wealth, but of taste, stateliness and culture. 

In conclusion, may we also press on the public at large 
to take care that new buildings shall be worthy of our 
towns and cities; that there shall be a real desire to get 
good architecture to adorn their streets? The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects has been earnestly striving for 
many years to raise the standard of the practitioners of our 
art by enforcing thorough training, by making the examina- 
tions for young architects sound test of knowledge, but 
many men (particularly in the provinces) evade these and 
hold aloof from our organisation on the ground that it 
is useless for them to toil, because the incompetent 
man, unequipped by study and having no claim to the title 
of architect which he assumes, receives the employment 
which his local friends secure for him without inquiry as to 
whether the representative body of architects have given 
him their diploma or not. May we hope that the Institute’s 
efforts will receive the cordial support of all public-minded 
men, because then we may be sure the standard of archi- 
tectural art in the public mind will be raised, and competent 
men alone will be commissioned to see to the adornment 
of the great centres of industry, of liberty and of throbbing 
life, which are the glory of our country. 


The Governors of Dulwich College have given notice 
that the picture gallery will be open to the public on Sunday 
afternoons until further notice from two till five o’clock. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE trustees of the National Portrait Gallery in their 
annual report state that owing to the congested state 
of the galleries the difficulty of finding space on the walls. 
for the proper exhibition of recent acquisitions continues to 
increase, and the attempt to maintain a chronological and 
historical arrangement of the portraits will soon become: 
unavailing. Portraits, especially those of a large size, have 
to be hung in most unsuitable places. The trouble caused 
by the shifting and rearrangement of pictures in the event. 
of new acquisitions adds yreatly to the labour and con- 
sequently to the expense of the Gallery. The trustees have: 
been in further communication with the War Office as to. 
the future disposition of the site now occupied by St 
George’s Barracks, but up to the date of the report no reply 
has been received from the military authorities. It cannot. 
therefore be said that the trustees have any immediate 
prospect of obtaining the extension of the Gallery which 
has become of such urgent necessity. 

The communication by alarm-bells has now been: 
established throughout the Gallery. A new series of regula- 
tions in the case of an outbreak of fire has been drawn up 
and approved. The work of installing electric ventilating 


fans in the roof of the main building of the Gallery, which 


has done so much to mitigate the intense heat-experienced 
during the summer months in-the top galleries, has been 
most satisfactorily continued in the east wing. 

The donations, loans or bequests during the past year 
were :—Rev. Rowland Hill (small.plaster. bust), George 
Frederick Watts (painted, unfinished, by himself ), Cecil 
John Rhodes (painted, unfinished, by George: Frederick: 
Watts, R.A.), John Arthur Douglas, second Baron Bloom- 
field (by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.), Sir John Walter 
Huddleston (by Francis Holl, R.A.), Edmund Lodge, F.S.A. 
(by Lemuel Francis Abbott), Charles Abbot, first Baron 
Colchester (by John Hoppner, R.A.), Owen Swinny or 
MacSwinny (by Peter van Bleeck), Henry Fawcett (colossal 
bust), Sir Cyril Wych (painter uncertain), Sir James 
Brooke (bust by Thomas Woolner, R.A.), John Addington 
Symonds (crayon drawing by Carlo Orsi), Dugald Stewart 


(drawn by John Henning), Thomas Campbell (drawn by 


John Henning). . 

The purchases were :—Joanna Southcott (drawn by 
William Sharp), David Cox (by William Radclyffe, junior), 
Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin (painter uncertain), Mary 
Ann Cross, ‘ George Eliot” (replica by M. d’Albert Durade), 
Tiberius Cavallo (painted probably by John Zoffany, R.A.), 
Alfred Stevens (plaster cast from mask), Captain James 
Cook (painted for the Governor of Newfoundland), James 
Smith (painted by James Lonsdale), Sir John Harman 
(painted by Sir Peter Lely), Richard Graham, Viscount 
Preston (attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller), John Joshua 
Kirby, F.R.S. (painted by Thomas. Gainsborough, R.A.) 
William Cowper (drawn in crayons by George Romney) 
Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury (attributed to Su 
Godfrey Kneller), Heneage Finch, first Earl of Notting. 
ham (painted by Sir Peter Lely), Archibald Campbell Tait 
D.D. (drawn by Lowes Dickinson), Thomas Love Peacocl 
(painted by Henry Wallis), Sir Hector Munro, K.B. (artis 
uncertain). 


THE LATE F. J. C. MAY. 


HE announcement of the death at Hampstead ol 
Saturday morning of Mr. Francis J. C. May, formerlh 
borough engineer and surveyor of Brighton, will b 
received, says the Sussex Daily News, with feelings o 
genuine regret in many circles in the borough, in which hi 
had a large number of friends, who recognised in him 
apart from his professional capabilities, a man of wid 
sympathies and generous impulses. Mr. May, who recentl: 
completed his sixty-seventh year, was the head of an ol 
Kentish family, and was educated at Islington. under th 
Rev. George Darnell, M.A. Articled to a relative who wa 
a partner in the firm of Wm. Cubitt & Co., London, decease 
gained his first public appointment in 1872, when he wa 
elected surveyor to Malling Highway Board, Kent, an 
subsequently to Malling Rural Sanitary Authority. In 188 
he was appointed borough surveyor of Maidstone, and i 
1889 borough engineer and surveyor of Brighton, .a positio 
he held for a period of sixteen years. He succeeded M 
P. ©. Lockwood, who, singularly enough, resigned hi 
position as consulting engineer only a month or two befor 
Mr. May felt it incumbent to take a similar step, althoug 
for a different reason. Mr. May came with the highe: 
credentials from Maidstone, and during his official cor 
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nection with Brighton the town developed tremendously, 
and the demands upon him were many and varied. He 
designed and carried out a number of the most important of 
its modern works, among them the abattoir, destructor, 
sanatorium, technical school, swimming bath and extensive 
main drainage and sea-defence works, and the remodelling 
of the town hall and market and the free library buildings. 

His association with the Corporation practically termi- 
mated on March 25, 1905, though his resignation was 
accepted at a meeting of the Council on March 2, 1905, 
when it was resolved that his resignation, which had been 
itendered to a meeting of the general purposes committee 
on February 24, 1905, should be accepted as from Sep- 
ittember 29, and that he be granted leave of absence from 
March 25. His retirement was connected with the un- 
fortunate litigation arising out of the contract for laying 
tramways, which ended in the town being called upon to 
pay the contractors 17,500/. for work which it was intended 
should be included in the amount of the contract, but which 
was claimed as extras. In addition the town had to pay its 
own costs in the litigation, and Mr. May was held respon- 
sible for not calling attention-to the fact that the contractors 
had raised the question of extras before commencing the 
;work, and that they had charged for extras in some early 
accounts they rendered. At an early stage of the. pro- 
ceedings which gave rise to the litigation Mr. May 
strongly complained of “ unwarrantable and unjust insinua- 
tions and innuendoes” made against him by certain members 
of the Council, and in a special report which he presented 
to the works committee denied, on behalf of those associated 
with him in supervising the work, as well as for himself, 
that there was the slightest justification for them, and called 
upon the committee to take such steps as they considered 
mecessary to vindicate his honour in as public a manner as 
the insinuations were made. This was in May 1903, and 
the conclusion arrived at by the committee was that the 
Statements complained of “‘ were in most cases contrary to 
fact, that those for which there is any foundation are greatly 
exaggerated, and that the statements referred to so far as 
they charge the committee or the borough surveyor with 
neglect of duty or improper conduct are wholly unjustifi- 
able.” There is no doubt that the strain and anxiety of the 
protracted dispute told greatly on Mr. May’s health, and 
although, following a period of rest after his resignation, he 
recovered sufficiently to start in private practice at Brighton, 
he was soon compelled, under urgent medical pressure, to 
relinquish it. His professional brethren formed a very 
high opinion of his character and abilities, and the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers 
conferred upon him the distinction of electing him Presi- 
dent, and also of appointing him examiner in engineering, 
building construction and sanitary science. He leaves a 
widow, two daughters and seven sons. 


DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT AND NUBIA. 


a has been announced by Mr. John Garstang that the 
expedition which was despatched in the autumn of 
last year, under the auspices of the Institute of Archeology 
of the Liverpool University, has completed its season’s 
work and returned to England. The objects discovered 
will be exhibited in the city museums of Liverpool from 


_ Wednesday, July 11, until the 26th. The Chancellor of the | 


_ University, the Earl of Derby, will inaugurate the ex- 


hibition. 
The explorations of which these antiquities are the 


outcome were conducted over a somewhat large tract of 


country, and the objects to be exhibited represent several 
distinct periods of Egyptian history. In the first place, the 
expedition resumed. its work at Esna, and there completed 
the excavation of a site which has proved of considerable 
importance from the historical standpoint, inasmuch as it 


has provided what is possibly the most representative and 


complete series of Egyptian antiquities of the Hyksos 
period. The objects themselves are for the most part of a 


character which accords well with the provincial situation 


of the ancient Latopolis ; but perhaps from that very cause 


they will prove of surer value to archzeology in that they 
illustrate the remains, both domestic and funerary, of the 


Egyptian people themselves rather than more attractive 

antiquities fashioned specially for the funerals of great 

Officials or royal personages. 
Meanwhile, during the course of these excavations a 


| Systematic exploration had been made of the desert lying 


- the south of Esna for a distance of sixty miles. Most of 
e 


it was possible to sift from them certain slight evidences 
which seemed to bear directly upon the problem of the 
origins of the Upper Egyptians. Following the clues thus 
indicated, the expedition moved camp into the heart of 
Nubia in the hopes of there getting beyond the reach of 
modern plunderers and of being able possibly to distinguish 
by an examination of the archzeology of that region those 
features of the early Egyptian culture which might be con- 
sidered to be African rather than Asiatic in origin. 

Excavations were made at Kubban and at Dakke; at 
both places something of interest was found, which will be 
described in a special publication; but the chief interest 
was awakened by the discovery of an undisturbed 
necropolis near the ancient fortress of Kostamneh, which 
lies some five miles to the north of Dakke upon the west 
bank. Some 200 graves were excavated and a complete 
record made, with photographs and notes, of every feature 
of interest which they disclosed. It may be said in brief 
that in many respects the objects and funereal customs 
reveal a close analogy with pre-dynastic and early dynastic 
people of Upper Egypt; but, at the same time, many vases 
of pottery were ‘found which seemed to resemble more 
closely those sporadic examples which are found intruding 
themselves into the Egyptian graves lower down the Nile 
during the twelfth dynasty or thereabouts, and have been 
generally attributed by archzologists to a reincursion of 
some element of the primeval population.. These objects 
will all be exhibited during the coming weeks; but it is 
hardly possible to say without further study, indeed without 
more evidence of a comparative character, to what precise 
period in Egyptian history these must be assigned. 

These discoveries open up a problem of first interest 
connected with the early days of the Egyptian civilisation. 
They suggest, in short, that possibly the primitive type of 
Egyptian culture, as illustrated in the now familiar graves 
of pre-dynastic and archaic times in Central Egypt, may 
have survived in these remoter districts of Upper Egypt, 
not merely into the early historic phase after the founding 
of the monarchy, but far down into the dynasties, possibly 
even to the twelfth dynasty or later. These considerations 
are considerably illuminated by the remarkable survivals in 
modern Nubia of many small features of the Egyptian 
civilisation, which is illustrated even by the hairdressing 
of the girls and the manner in which the bread is prepared 
for baking. 

The exhibition will also contain a series of interesting 
antiquities discovered during a month’s tentative work at 
Abydos, to which place the expedition removed when the 
heat in Nubia became too great for further work. In this 
famous necropolis, from which a distinguished English 
explorer recently recovered the history of Egypt’s earliest 
kings, there still remains some ten or twelve years’ 
organised and systematic work. The ancient Abdu through- 
out Egyptian history remained a favourite burying-place for 
the wealthy and the pious, and much history may be still 
recovered from its tumbled sands. It is this site that will 
probably form the centre of our work in the coming seasons. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
HE Duke of Argyll will take the chair, and the Princess 
Louise has promised to be present at the inaugural 
meeting of the seventh International Congress of Architects at 
the Guildhall, on Monday, July 16. Atleast 1,500 members, 
including 600 foreign delegates, are expected to attend the 
congress, which promises to be the most successful which 
has yet been held. The arrangements for the week, which 
have been made by the executive committee, supported by 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, are 
of an elaborate and interesting character. Papers will be 
read by distinguished members on subjects connected 
with architecture, possessing in many cases a public as 
well as a professional interest. Visits will be made to 
some of the principal buildings in London and to Oxford, 
Cambridge, Hatfield and Windsor, and an_ interesting 
feature will be an exhibition of photographs and models of 
notable buildings in this country, both ancient and con- 
temporary. A soirée at the Royal Academy, a conversazione 
at the Mansion House, a garden party at the Botanical 
Gardens and a farewell banquet are included in the 
programme of what promises to be a busy and delightful 
week. 
The King is patron of the congress, the Prince of Wales 
hon. president, and the list of vice-presidents is both 


THE 


sites of antiquities had been very much disturbed, but | extensive and distinguished. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir needs no small courage on the part of a Scotsman 
to say a word against anything which is ‘supposed to 
uphold‘ the greatness of his country. Sir’ HERBERT 
MaxweELt has, however, braved all the consequences by 
saying boldly what every educated visitor to Holyrood 
must have known from a glance at the walls, viz. that 
the series of portraits of the kings of Scotland are all 
shams. Photographs on a large scale of a troupe of 
actors passing across. the stage in the Witches’ cave 
before the astonished Macsetu would have more reality, 
for they at least would be representations of men, and 
the Holyrood monarchs could never have been derived 
from anything living on this earth, They are the 
results of a contract entered into with one “ JAMES DE 
Wirte Indweller in the Canongate.” After the visit 
of Cartes I. the palace must have been dismantled. 
CRoMWELL ordered the rebuilding of it. Both 
CuHar.es II. and his brother, who was James VII. 
of Scotland, took so much interest in the palace 
it was supposed they intended to use it as a refuge 
in case of need. The portraits are a relic of that 
time, for they range from Frercus I., who was sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century, down to 
Cuartes II., who reigned in the seventeenth. We 
must not be severe in judging them, for the painter 
contracted to produce the whole series of one hundred 
and ten within two years in return for payment of 
120/, a year. He may have had some data for the 
appearance of the later monarchs, but for the others, if 
he employed models, they must have belonged to the 
lowest order of people. Scotland has many relics of 
the past, and it is not wise to allow it to be suggested 
that they are not more genuine than the portraits of the 
kings in the royal palace. The best way to deal with 
them would be to employ them as elements in a scheme 
for the decoration of the gallery. For that purpose it 
would be necessary to reducegthe dimensions of each 
canvas. But the excisions could be executed on a large 
scale without any loss to art or history. After a tenure 
on the walls for over two centuries the portraits have 
some claim to be preserved, but that could be done by 
making medallions of them, and filling the intervening 
spaces of them with Scottish ornament. 


Ir is proposed to erect college buildings in Bangor 
in connection with the Welsh University. At the 
present time Welshmen are asserting themselves, and 
they believe that they have some claim on such work. 
It has somehow got abroad that Welshmen are in- 
eligible to take part in designing the new buildings. 
The college authorities repudiate any charge of unfair- 
ness, and the Carnarvonshire County Council, who are 
connected with the work, also profess to be in favour of 
their countrymen. . The college committee propose to 
select five architects, each of whom is to receive a pre- 
mium, but so far as is known a Welshman is not 
among them. In a case of the kind experience is 
essential, and, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the country, Welsh architects have not hitherto been 
able to prepare plans for such buildings. It would, no 
doubt, impose more trouble on the committee if the 
competition were open, but, considering the sensitive- 
ness of Welshmen to anything which resembles unfair- 
ness, that course should have been adopted. 


Ir it were desired to occupy the German mind with 
zesthetic problems in order to prevent them from discuss- 
ing political defects, it would be difficult to find a better 
subject than the restoration of Heidelberg Castle. To 
practical minds it seems strange that sandstone walls 
which are so thick, and which, although not properly 
bound to other walls, show no signs of collapse, should 
be allowed to remain in a ruined state when a compara- 
tively small outlay would make them once more parts of 
a large and most useful building. That kind of thought 
is exemplified by the projects which are brought forward 
from time to time for the restoration of at least some 


parts of the building. ' Heidelberg as a town depends — 
for existence in a large measure on the ruins, for 
it is in order to wander among them that the 
majority of visitors travel to the town. There are, 
of course, many University students, but as they | 
belong to what may be called an institution they do not 
count like the strangers who come from many parts of — 
the world. A few days ago the townsfolk met and 
entered into a protest against all restoration projects. 

Their action may be inspired by selfishness, but anti-_ 
restorers in all lands will agree with them. A collec- 
tion of the German poems which were inspired by | 
the sight of Heidelberg would be representative of the | 
majority of the great poets of the country. And, indeed, | 
some men are only remembered by their verses on the 
ruins. The discussion of the subject is likely to con-| 
tinue for many years, for, as we have suggested, it | 
attracts German thoughts which otherwise might be} 
turned to more dangerous subjects. — 


WE have often remarked on the foresight of the 
French in having models of sculpture, and sometimes of 
architecture, prepared at full size in order to judge of : 
the effect of the contemplated works when executed. 
They are not expensive, for sometimes the model con-| 
sists of only a slight framing covered with canvas, on) 
which for sculpture the figure can be boldly painted. 
The London County Council propose to have models 
executed of the two propyleea which are recommended 
for Vauxhall Bridge. But the cost is to be 440/., asum 
which would amaze a French municipal council. As, 
the granite propyleea are estimated to cost 1 5,400, it is 
not considered necessary to have very expensive models, 
It is said that “in order to withstand the high wind 
pressure which may be expected, and to provide a 
structure which might last for several months, each 
model should consist of a strong wooden staging 
securely anchored to the top of the existing granite 
piers. This staging would be faced with slabs of light. 
fibrous plaster screwed to wood studding. The work 
would be of a special character, and we have therefore 
consulted a firm which has great experience .in work o! 
this description as to the probable cost.” The kind 0} 
models employed in France are no doubt less sub: 
stantial, but they endure long enough for the criticism 
required, and there is no need of wasting money oI 
anchoring as if they were to be permanent structures) 
Because there is a balance out of the votes there is ni 
need to waste it on structures which are likely to py) 
removed within a year after their erection. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OFFICES, ARGYLL COMPANY’S NEW MOTOR WORKS, VALE OF 
LEVEN, N.B. ; | 


HE illustrations show some parts of the new office 

of the Argyll Company, which were recent] — 
opened. . They are described in another part of thi 
Journal this week. . “af 4 


HOUSE AT SARRATT. ke 


PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSE. | 

E illustrate the preliminary design for a countt| 

house by Mr. J. E. Drxon-Spain, A.R.I.B.i 

The planning is symmetrical, with a “central hall 
motif. The lavatory accommodation is convenient! 
placed in conjunction with coat-and-hat space, the latti 
providing storage for bicycles, tennis, racquets, &c. | 
suite of children’s rooms is arranged on the secor} 
floor, consisting of a large day nursery with an open-aj~ 
railed-in balcony, night nursery, nurses’ bedroom, & 
The materials will be local stone to first-floor lev« 
rough-cast with red and _ brindled brick dressings, al 
quoins above and tile lintels, iron casements with leadd_ 
glazing and roof of grey-green Westmoreland slates. | 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR PROPOSED CENTRAL LIBRARY, HACKNI : 


. CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: WEST FRONT, AND PART OFF 
RUINED COLLEGE OF ST. MARY—EXTERIOR OF LADY CHAPEL, 
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LONDON COUNTY ' COUNCIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


PRECIS of the -evidence relating to the London 

Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, has been pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary paper. The opportunity was 
taken to explain how the London County Council has 
exercised discretionary powers in the past :— 

Objection was raised to giving the Council discretionary 

powers to make requirements, and there was much dis- 
cussion of the past record of the London County Council in 
making requirements for means of escape, especially in the 
exercise of their powers under the Factory Act. 
- In 1898 the London Chamber of Commerce complained 
to the London County Council that some of their recent 
requisitions had been unreasonable, and that to carry them 
out would render useless for business purposes the 
premises concerned, owing (1) to the amount of valuable 
space which would be taken up by making extra stair- 
cases or enclosing existing staircases ; (2) to the extreme 
difficulty of extending premises or acquiring additional 
space so as to comply with the requisitions; (3) to the 
alteration or removal by the Council’s directions of struc- 
tures, partitions, &c., approved by His Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Factories for regulating temperature or for other pur- 
poses. They stated, further, that instances had come to 
the knowledge of the Chamber when the absolute removal 
of factories to other premises outside the district in which 
they had been established for years past had been neces- 
sitated or was contemplated through the difficulty of com- 
plying with the Council’s requirements. 

Mr. Riley, the superintending architect, when reminded 

of these representations, said that he did not believe any 
removals had been due to the action of the London County 
Council. Occupiers had left London because it was more 
convenient and more economical to carry on their business 
in the country. In 1898 there were 500,000 persons 
employed in factories and workshops, and he believed there 
were more employed at present. People naturally com- 
plained of the demands of the Council, but on the whole he 
thought the administration was satisfactory. 
Later Mr. Lilley, on behalf of Lilley & Skinner’s, stated 
they would like to move a factory from Bristol to London, 
but were deterred by the heaviness and uncertainty of the 
Council’s requirements. He admitted that the Council 
ought to have power'in all cases to demand reasonable 
means of escape from every building in London, and if 
there were a right to arbitration there would, he thought, be 
no hardship. 

Mr. George Lewis, a solicitor, quoted a case in which a 
firm who were tenants of his had left a London factory and 
moved into the country, and had given the demands 
of the Council as their reason for going. Witness had 
also found a difficulty in letting property unless he 
could assure prospective tenants that they would be 
free from the demands of the London {County Council, 
and sometimes it took months to get a letter from the 
Council saying they were satisfied with the means of 
escape. As for expense, Mr. Lewis had spent altogether 
13,000/. in eleven different sums in satisfying requirements 
of Council under the Factory and Workshop Act. The 
total rental of his property was 22,000/., but not all .the 
buildings had been provided with means of escape. The 
13,000/., however, includes the expenditure in Redcross 
Street, where the building was put up, although the Council 
had refused a certificate under the Factory Act, and the 
expenditure in Moor Lane. 

Mr. A. R. Stenning quoted a case in which the occupier 
of a pin factory in Tooley Street, employing from .180 to 
200 hands, had left premises owned by Christ’s Hospital 
rather than comply with the Council’s demands. 

Mr. Luke, managing director of Gilbert & Rivington, 
thought the expense imposed under the Factory Act might 
have been lessened if the Council’s officials had been more 
willing to consider alternative proposals. 

In connection with the complaint of the Chamber of 
Commerce referred to above, a deputation had waited on the 
Council, and, as a result, the Council had promised to take 
into consideration alternative proposals made by owners. 
Since, then, it was said, the Council had been more willing 
to consider any alternative proposals instead of going to 
arbitration. ; 

The Council claimed, however, that alternative sug- 
gesticns were always considered. It was their practice, 
before a formal notice of their requirements was served, to 
send an informal letter setting out their proposals and 
Inviting alternative suggestions. 


It was suggested also that the discretion of the Council 

meant the discretion of the Council’s officials, but this was: 
denied. Some members of the Building Act committee 
have been on it ever since it was established, and they are 
experts able to examine the architect’s recommendations. 
The committee consists of ten or twelve members, and 
contains four builders ; there are no architects or surveyors 
among jts numbers. 
__ Mr. E. White, a member of the Building Act committee, 
who was opposed to the Bill, gave evidence that some years 
ago it was found that requirements which looked harmless 
were sometimes very costly, and-a rule had been made that 
all cases where the requirements might be considered to 
entail an expenditure of 300/. or more should be reported to 
the committee before the sealed notices were served. 

Some specific cases were quoted in which the require- 
ments of the London County Council were considered to be 
very costly. 

In Redcross Street, on the site of buildings destroyed by 
fire, new buildings were to be erected, and the Council’s 
demands, it was said, would have taken 20 feet off a front- 
age of 50 feet, but ultimately, after two years, during which 
7307. worth of penalties for which they did not dare to 
press had been incurred, they accepted an additional bridge 
in lieu of the proposed staircases. 

Mr. Riley explained this case to the committee with 
plans. Before the building was put up the Council made 
certain requisitions as to staircases. The building, however, 
was put up in defiance of their demands. To alter it after- 
wards in accordance with the original requisitions would 
have cost 4,o0o/. Ultimately, amongst other suggestions, 
means of access were proposed to an adjoining building 
(the Council could not have requisitioned such means, as 
they would have involved trespass), and these suggestions 
being found satisfactory, the Council did not press for 
penalties. The suggestion that 20 feet of frontage would 
have been taken away by the Council’s original requisitions 
was denied. , Pe 

This case was again referred to later, and Mr. G. Lewis, 
who owned the property, stated that his original plan for 
the building had been pronounced by several architects to 
be satisfactory. Two years were occupied in negotiations 
with the Council, and ultimately, rather than have any 
further trouble, he accepted their final proposals, which 
involved an outlay of 200/., though he thought them un- 
reasonable. . 

At a house, 21 Moor Lane, it was stated the Council 
made requirements that would have cost 1,000/, and 
eventually the arbitrator made an award involving an 
expenditure of 180/. 

The Council said their first requisitions might have cost 
800/, The arrangement finally made was for means of 
escape by balconies, which they could not have asked for, 
as they involved trespass on other property. The balconies 
lead into property occupied by the same firm, and counsel 
for the promoters suggested that if the owner had proposed 
this in the first instance there would have been no difficulty. 
The owner, however, stated that he was led to believe the 
Council would accept nothing but means of escape by way 
of a staircase. 

The surveyor to the Merchant Taylors’ Company quoted 
a case in which the Council’s requirements under the 
Factory and Workshop Act cost just over 2,500/. in a build- 
ing with a rental of about 250/. 

Evidence, however, was afterwards given that the rental 
was 2,000/, The building was a big one, with a superficial 
area of about 6,700 feet, and 223 persons were employed 
there. The building was old. ‘Two staircases were re- 
quired, one of. teak, and the other an outside iron staircase. 
Two gangways and many teak doors were required, 

- The surveyor also mentioned a case in which a private 
house was taken by a dressmaker, who employed more 
than forty persons, and the Council’s requirements cost 
1,200/. } 

Mr. E. T. Hall, vice-president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, mentioned a case in which requirements 
under the Factory and Workshop Act cost 3,200/7. It 
appeared, however, that some extra expense had been 
incurred in this case by alterations not required by the 
Council. 

In another case the cost wass1,500/, Witness had 
known the County Council staircases cost from 750/. up to 
3,200. He could give no information as to the rents of the 
buildings referred to. 

Mr. F. J. Ronald, adviser tothe Law Guaranteed Trust, 
mentioned a case in St. James’s- Court where the require- 
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ments of the London County Council under Section 63 of 
the Act of 1894 would cost his clients about 6,o00/. The 
requirements were unnecessary, and further the tortuous 
ladders they were requiring would be the cause of accidents 
owing to people falling off. .He had not gone to arbitration 
because the building had been put up by a speculative 
builder, and his clients, who were guarantors to the 
mortgagees, only became owners after the whole thing was 
practically arranged. 

The Council pointed out that the building was occupied 
before a certificate was granted under Section 63 of the Act 
of 1894, and the owner was fined for the offence in the 
police court. 

In the building of Harrod’s Stores, the plans of a building 
which came under the Factory and Workshop Act, it was 
said, were first passed, and afterwards the Council made 
further demands, which meant, zvfer alia, the loss of two 
shop-fronts. An outlay of some thousands of pounds had 
been involved by their demands. 

In reconstructing Swan & Edgar’s premises in Regent 
Street 30,0007. had been spent, of which 10,000/. was. said 
to be solely referable to the demands of the Council, partly 
under the Building Act and partly under the Factory and 
Workshop Act. 

The Council, on the other hand, said the fewness of the 
cases in which there had been an appeal from their requisi- 
tions to arbitration showed the reasonableness of those 
requisitions. Under the Factory and Workshop Act, Mr. 
Riley had dealt with 2,344 cases, and there had been only 
eighteen appeals to arbitration, and of these six cases had 
gone to the High Court. (Cases only go to the High Court 
on matters of law.) ; 

In all, out.of 3,139 cases which had been dealt with 
under their existing powers, 7.¢. 2,344 factories and work- 
shops, 164 theatres, 499 common lodging-houses and 
132 high buildings, there had been only thirty-two appeals 
of any kind, roughly, 1 per cent., and Mr. Riley claimed 
that in every one of these cases the requirements of the 
Council had been justified. 

The promoters also referred to a letter received from 
the Home Office in 1900, in which was the sentence, ‘ Sir 
Matthew Ridley desires to take this opportunity of express- 
ing his appreciation of the work done by the Council-in the 
administration of these provisions of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts” (ze. the provisions as to means of escape). 
Also in the reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories there 
had been references both by the chief inspector himself 
and by the London inspectors to the value of the work done 
by the Council. 

One charge brought against the Council was that of 
delay. One witness said it took three or four days. to get 
an answer from the Council, and sometimes six months. to 
get a definite reply.. The manager of Harrod’s Stores gave 
evidence to a similar effect. 

Under the Act of 1894, it was said, the district surveyor 
and the builder discuss the plans and the surveyor points 
out any irregularities. If there is a dispute the matter goes 
to a petty sessional court. But generally there is no dis- 
pute, and the building can be commenced as soon as the 
Surveyor consents ; there is seldom forty-eight hours’ delay. 
Under the Bill, if officials have to report, and their report 
has to be considered by the Building Act committee, and 
perhaps some other committee and the decision has to be 
confirmed by the Council, there would, it was argued, be 
more than two months’ delay caused. 

In the Bill as introduced a right of appeal from the 
requirements of the Council was given in the case of 
existing buildings which are high buildings and twenty- 
person buildings. The promoters also early in the case 
expressed their readiness to give a right of appeal in the 
«ase of existing buildings coming under the provisions as 
to projecting shops and as to means of escape to the roof. 
They objected to giving a right of appeal in the case of 
existing buildings coming under the provisions relating to 
places where inflammable liquid is stored, but the com- 
mittee decided to maintain the principle of giving a right of 
appeal in all cases so far as existing buildings are con- 
<erned, and the clause as to premises in which inflammable 
liquids are stored was amended accordingly. 

The petitioners pressed for a right of appeal from the 
Council’s requirements in the case of new buildings also. 

The agent for the Rolls Estate thought it unreasonable 
that builders should be left at the mercy of the Building 
Act committee...The present committee might be reason- 
able, but at a future date another committee might make 
unreasonable requirements. 
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The main objection of the Chamber of Commerce to the 
provision as to new high and twenty-person buildings was 
that it allowed no appeal. aie aia 

Mr. Lilley said that if a right of appeal. was given in all 
cases there would be no hardship in the Bill. 

When the committee came to the consideration of clauses 
all the opponents strongly pressed this point. The promo- 
ters, however, pointed out that no appeal was given in the 
case of new buildings under the Factory Act, the provisions 
of the Metropolitan Management Act as. to theatres, or, as 
they claimed, under the Building Act of 1894, in construc- 
tional matters. A right of appeal was unnecessary, because 
in the case of buildings still to be erected the cost of meet- 
ing the requirements as to means of escape was small. To 
give a right of appeal in the case of new buildings would be 
to introduce a new principle and to fritter away to a large 
extent the value of the Bill. 

The Commons committee supported the promoters. 

When the Bill came before the House of Lords com- 
mittee the opponents offered to allow the consideration of 
the preamble to be postponed if the promoters would con- 
sent to the right of appeal in the case of new buildings, 
The promoters, however, refused, and the point was again 
argued at length. 

For precedents the promoters quoted the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Management Act as to theatres, the 
Factory Act, the provisions of the General Powers Act 
1902 as to lodging-houses, and section 63 of the Act of 1894 
as to high buildings. , 

As to the first three precedents, it was argued by the 
opponents that these Acts only dealt with special kinds of 
buildings, and did not, like the Bill, apply to buildings 
generally. The legislation as to theatres was full of special 
precautions, and was not a precedent for a general Bill, 
The Factory Act was a public and not a private Act, and 
consequently when it was being framed private interests 
were not heard. As to section 63 of the Act of 1894, that 
only applied to buildings over 60 feet, which were com- 
paratively rare. According to Mr. Riley’s evidence that 
298 high buildings were 75 per cent. of the total number 
in London, this section would only affect about 400 build- 
ings. But by reducing the height to 50 feet, as in the Bill, 
a great number of buildings would be brought in—2,000 of 
them—according to Mr. Riley’s estimate of 1,400as 75 per 
cent. of the total number. Further, twenty-person build- 
ings were very numerous. 

As to the precedents afforded by other sections of the 
Act of 1894 than Section 63, there was much dispute. 
Sections were quoted in which there was an appeal from 
the Council on such matters as space at the back of a build- 
ing. Mr. Riley drew a distinction between the planning of 
sites and the internal planning of a building, and maintained 
there was no appeal from requirements as to construction. 
It was argued against this that such a distinction could not 
have been the principle guiding the Legislature in framing 
the Act. The principle that guided them was that of the 
importance of the requirements, and they gave an appeal in 
cases where owners’ interests were seriously affected. 
Generally speaking, the Act of 1894 did not leave the 
Council discretionary powers ; it specified the requirements. 
Section 63 was the only important exception. ; 

The promoters argued that in the case of a new building 
the difficulty of meeting requirements as to means of escapé 
was small, because there were no existing arrangements to 
consider. The builders started with a new project on paper, 
and could easily make alterations to meet the Council’s 
demands. In reply it was pointed out that the question of 
sites was of vital importance. Unless the site could be 
utilised to the best possible advantage the cost of the build- 


-Ing might be enormously increased. High buildings were 


naturally more frequently erected where land was valuable 
and twenty-person buildings were most common in the 
commercial parts of the town, where also land was valuable 
and sites were cramped, and the development of the sites 
for these buildings was particularly important. Again, in 
cases where a building was pulled down to half its actual 
extent, and then, when re-erected, became a new building, 
the question of the arrangement which would be most 
suitable to the site was clearly vital. 

In all cases the requirement of an extra staircase might 
necessitate a totally different arrangement of the building. 
In letting land difficulties were likely to arise, as it would 
not be possible to know beforehand the Council’s require- 
ments, and until these were known it would not be possible 
to know how the site could be utilised, whereas a right of 
appeal would give a greater sense of security. The case 
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of the Tooley Street pin factory was quoted to illustrate 
how much tenants were afraid of the Council’s require- 
ments. 

The opponents also urged that the argument of the Home 
Office against leaving the requirements as to means of 
escape to the roof in the discretion of the Council was an 
argument for limiting their discretion in these other matters 
by a right of appeal. . : 

With every desire to be reasonable, a public body like 
the Council could not always take into consideration all the 
circumstances of a case. To avoid an appearance of 
impartiality they must be guided by general rules. 

Before a tribunal of appeal an owner had a better 
chance of stating his case. It was only by the grace of the 
Building Act committee that an applicant could appear 
before them in person and state his objections to their 
requirements ; he could always appear in person before the 
tribunal of appeal. 

Further, the Building Act committee had not the same 
technical knowledge and experience as the arbitrators. 
The attention of the committee was directed only to the 
need of means of escape, and other important considera- 
tions familiar to persons with experience of building did 
not come before it. 

What harm could there be in an appeal? If a man 
appealed unreasonably he would have to pay costs. The 
Council’s statement as to the few cases in which there had 
been appeals under the Factory Act showed that the right 
of appeal was not likely to be abused. 

The Council, on the other hand, maintained that no 
right of appeal in the case of existing buildings had been 
given by Section 63 of the Act of 1894, and no one had ever 

claimed there should be such a right. If aright of appeal 
were given, it would lessen the existing powers of the 
Council, as the provisions in the Bill were intended to take 
_the place of Section 63. 
Many insignificant disputes would arise, and to take 
them before the tribunal appointed to consider appeals with 
its ceremonious procedure would be absurd. 

Complications would be caused. It would be unreason- 
able, ¢.g. for the Council to have to give a certificate for a 
building of which they might disapprove, but which had 
been erected in accordance with the requirements of the 
arbitration tribunal. A decision might be given by the 

tribunal as to means of escape, and then it might be neces- 

sary again to consider the whole construction of the build- 
ing in view of the requirements of the Act of 1894 as to 
light and air, &c. (Against this it was argued that the 
tribunal would be competent to take all these considerations 
into account.) 

Counsel for the promoters also suggested that there was 
some check on the Council’s requirements already provided 
in the Bill. If they refused a certificate and the owner 
allowed a building to be occupied in defiance of their 
refusal, the magistrate before whom the owner was 
prosecuted would judge of the reasonableness of the 
Council’s requirements. It was pointed out, however, that 
the magistrate would only be competent to decide if the 
certificate were wrongfully withheld, and it could not be 
considered wrongfully withheld if the building were not in 
accordance with plans approved by the Council. 

The Council also maintained that their claim to 
discretionary power was justified by the approval given by 
the Home Office and Chief Inspector of Factories of their 
work under the Factory Act. 

The House of Lords committee decided that there must 
be a right of appeal in the case of new as well as in the 
case of existing buildings. 


MUNICIPAL REQUIREMENTS.” 


HE proper housing of the labouring classes, both in 
urban and rural districts, is a “ problem” which has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. It involves not only 
engineering but serious economic questions which are not 
easy of solution. 
_ The employment of the unemployed on municipal works 
1s a somewhat similar problem. It is not an easy matter to 
find suitable work for the men who swell the ranks of the 
unemployed; many of them are unfortunately unfit for such 


ais and some of them are what the Germans call “ work 
shy. 


*From the address by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, as president of 
the Conference of Engineers and Surveyors at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Bristol on Tuesday. 


Another question which “looms large in our perspec- 
tive” is that of the recent revolution in the description of 
the locomotion on our roads and streets by the introduction 
of motor-cars and traction-engines, which have entirely 
altered the character of the traffic which our roads and 
streets were designed to carry. Whilst, on the other hand, 
their surfaces will not be subjected to the hard hammering 
of the horses’ hoofs, they will be subject to a tearing, 
disintegrating action from the rapidly revolving pneumatic 
tyres of the motor-car and to greatly increased weight of 
the traction-engine and its accompanying loads. 

Not only is this question one of future construction and 
maintenance of our roads and streets, but there is also the 
question of the dust raised by this rapid locomotion, which 
is becoming a terrible nuisance throughout the country and 
must be stopped before serious damage thereby is caused 
to persons and to property. 

Whilst on the subject of our streets it may be well to 
call attention to the question which is now being raised in 
many quarters as to whether the rigid tramline and 

inelastic ” traffic of the tramcar is suitable for our crowded 
streets, and whether the motor omnibus is nota suitable 
substitute for the conveyance of the increasing traffic. 

With regard to the supply and distribution of water, the 
question of the’ economical supply of pure water to our 
villages and scattered houses is worthy of every engineer’s 
attention, as such supplies are required all over the country. 
Unfortunately the cost is generally prohibitive, or a local 
source of water-supply is only available by pumping, in- 
volving such an outlay and annual cost as is quite beyond 
the means of the district. 

The various types of “ wind-engine,” which were intro- 
duced as a cheap means of pumping water, have not met 
with the success that was at one time hoped for them, 
chiefly owing to the uncertainty and unreliability of the 
velocity of the wind in this country. 

There have been some improvements in pumping water 
since 1892, notably the introduction of the “air lift,” 
whereby it has been made possible to raise more water 
from deep wells, especially in bores of small diameter, at a 
reduction in cost. 

The manufacture of special jute-covered steel tubes for 
water-mains has, under certain conditions, tended to lessen 
the cost of the distribution of water where these tubes cap 
be used instead of the ordinary cast-iron pipes, but hitherto 
it has been found that they are not suitable for service 
mains where they have to be tapped with ferrules for 
house services. For long lengths of sealed mains they can 
be laid with advantage, especially where there is any risk 
of ground subsidence. 

Concrete construction has made considerable progress 
since 1892, due to the introduction of the Hennebique patent 
processes, and there is, no doubt, a large field open for this. 
description of construction in many branches of engineering. 
The strengths obtained by this “fortified” concrete have 
been remarkable, and it looks as if our text-books on the 
strength of this material will have to be revised. 

With regard to some of the minor questions with which 
you are constantly dealing, a discussion has again lately 
been revived as to whether the house drain should or 
should not be trapped before it enters the sewer, and 
there seems to be considerable divergence of opinion on the 
matter. 

Street lighting has made great strides since 1892. The 
introduction of the Welsbach and other gas mantles has 
given a great impetus to gas-lighting, and although an 
improved electric arc lamp has been lately introduced, 
gas-lighting for the present seems to hold its own in street 
lighting where properly and scientifically carried out. 
There are, no doubt, still further developments to be 
made both with gas and electricity for lighting and heating 
purposes. 

With regard to the disposal of house refuse, there have 
been some improvements in the construction of ~~ de- 
structors,” whereby the gases are more thoroughly con- 
sumed, and we hear less of nuisances caused in the 
neighbourhood of these very necessary installations than 
was formerly the case. 

With regard to public baths an improvement has lately 
been introduced whereby the water in a swimming bath 
can be filtered at a very small cost, so that the same water 
is used over and over again ; this greatly reduces tlie cost of 
water, and also renders the water in the bath always bright 
and clear and more attractive on every day of the week, 
instead of allowing it to get dirty and discoloured before it 
is changed, which is the general practice. 
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I have endeavoured in this short address to. draw 
attention to some of the questions in-which you are all 
interested, and in which you all have to take a part in 
forming the real history of a country. 

“Progress” is the watchword of every engineer, and it 
is especially so with the municipal engineer, as the eyes of 
the public are so constantly upon him, and he is subject 
to much criticism. 

There is no finality in engineering, and it behoves us, 
who have the well-being of the country at heart, to take 
advantage of everything that will help us to meet the 
difficulties which must ensue from the modern desire of the 
human race to aggregate together in large centres of popu- 
tion. I trust that this conference may assist in the dis- 
cussion and, perhaps, elucidation of some of the engineering 
problems that are now so prominently before the public. 


CONCERNING. MASONS AND MASONRY. 


CCORDING to Stow, “the Company of Masons, being 
otherwise termed Freemasons, of ancient standing 
and good reckoning, by means of affable and kind meetings 
divers times,.and as a loving brotherhood. should use to do, 
did frequent.this mutual assembly in the time of King 
Henry IV., in the twelfth year of his most gracious reign. 
Their arms granted by William Hanckeston, Clarencieux 
King at Arms, 13 Edward IV.” He also adds :— 

“The Saxons were ignorant of building with stone until 
the year 680, for then it is affirmed that Benet, abbot of 
Wirrall, Master to the Reverend Bede, first brought artificers 
of stone houses and.glass windows into this island amongst 
the Saxons, arts before that time unto them unknown, and 
therefore used they but wooden buildings. And to this 
accordeth Blicronicon, who says, ‘that then had ye wooden 
churches, nay wooden chalices and golden priests, but 
since golden chalices and wooden priests.’ And to knit up 
this argument King Edgar in his charter to the Abbey of 
Malmesbury, dated the year of Christ 974, hath words to 
this effect :—‘ All the monasteries in my realm, to the out- 
ward sight, are nothing but worm-eaten and rotten timbers 
and boards, and that worse is, within they are almost 
empty and void of divine service.’ ” 


Mortar. 

The word mortar comes from the Latin mortarium, a 
vessel in which things are pounded or brayed together like 
asalad. Hence applied to the lime, cement, &c., used for 
building purposes, which are blended together as if in a 
mortar. 

Among the numerous conjectures how the excellent 
mortar of the ancient buildings was made there has been 
hesitation to suggest that articles so expensive as beer and 
eggs entered largely into the composition; yet, from the 


following items in an account for repairing the spire of | 


Newark Church, the constituents included such additions :— 


The whole charges for pointing the steeple to the battlements, 
donne and begonne in Easter weke.and ended the weke before 
Cross weke, in the yere of Our Lord a’ thousand: five hundred 
seventy-one and’ in: the thirteenthe yere of. the reign of Our 
Sovereign Ladye Quene Elizabeth, and in the time of Mr. John 
Brignell, their alderman :— 


o 


one grette rope for the cradell pulley £05 
six strike of malte to make worte to blend with 

the lyme, and temper the same : : tae Oia, 
seven quarter lyme : 04 
three hundred and a halfe eiggs, ‘to temper same 

lyme with : : : ; 3 
a load of sand and smithe come . 
Item, a rope to draw up the cradell with 
Item, for a rope making . 
Item, paid to the mason for workmanship of the same 


Item, 
Item, 


Item, 
Item, 


Item, 


Seer) 
Weep 
AD 0 


steeple AE Ono 

Item, gave him in rewarde bezydes his usages Onl 8 
Item, for bruing the malte ; ; OM a2 
Item, paid to his laborer for twenty-seven daies ORT3 6 
Item, for southeringe the wether coke Ove 3a: 
Summa totalis . i eae 

Other observations arise out of this account. In the 


first place, it is evident that no scaffolding was used, but 
only a cradle and ropes;. secondly, what is meant by 
‘Cross week” ? which seems to have occurred about five- 
and-thirty days after Easter week, as the labourer was paid 
for twenty-seven days’ work, which _began in Easter week 
and finished the week before Cross week, 
The churchwardens of St. Martin’s, Leicester, having 


ON 


determined in 1606 to point the steeple, purchased the 


following with which to make the mortar and cement :— 


Ss, d. 
Item, payd for one loade of lyme , 2 at Vi Vij 
Item, payd to John Harris for one loade of sande . ax Vil 
Item, for egges : ilij vij 
Item, for ii)" of allome . — x 


Item, for j strike of peeces 

Item, payd for iii)" of rosen : ; F 
Item, for woode to seeth the peeces : ; : 
Item, payd for more egges .. SSiee f ath all 
Item, payd for three strikes of mault ene hh eA ATES 
Item, for three strikes of Smythie come * SS ist 


From a similar set of entries made in 1609 we learn the 
““peeces” mentioned above were “ glovers’ peeces,” and 
from another set under the date of 1630 we obtain ee fuller 
description :— 

Paid for calfes leather peeces to make the size with, ,. re ss 

As just seen, our forefathers believed that beer, eggs and 
various other such like things if put into mortar made it 
stronger. In the church accounts of South Lincolnshire there 
is an entry under the year 1616 for “ix quarts of ale to make 
Craven’s mortar strong xviiid.” Craven was the master 
mason. He and two of his men were-employed at this 
time in repairing the steeple and the “chancell end.” In 
the same account under the year 1714 there occurs the 
following :—“ For two quarts of ale and two pound and a 
half of cheese to make Simonds morter ts. 1d.” 

There was formerly a notion that mortar was at times 
mixed with blood. In J. M: Ludlow’s “‘ Epics of the Middle 
Ages,” vol. ii. p. 283, we read :—" The besieged take refuge 
in a tower, stabling their horses underground. The tower 
is Saracen work ; all the mortar was boiled with blood, it 
fears’ no engine.” Clement Walker, in his “ History of 
Independence,” writes :— “When usurped tirrany layes its 
foundations in bloud, the whole gees oT must be 
built with morter tempered with bloud.” 

In the Hon. Frederick Walpole’s “The Ansayrii,” ne 
this passage occurs :—‘‘ Merkab is two miles inland. There 
are several remains of buildings about, which probably once 
joined the mina to the castle. In a field near by may be 
seen a huge reservoir of water. There is likewise a story 
that the mortar was mixed with oil instead of water, and 
that the huge tank to be seen near the walls was full of it. 
They allude to an inscription which says, ‘We 15,000 men, 
well paid, well treated, worked at this. Every stone was 
cut and brought, every stone was set with oil, oil one parra 
the bottle.’ ” 

Sir John Forbes, in “ Sight-seeing in Germany and 
Tyrol,” 1856, when describing the Stephanskirche at Vienna, 
says :—‘‘ The completed tower was founded with the rest of 
the church in 1359, and after being advanced under several 
architects was finally completed by Hans Buchsbaum in 
the year 1433. The second tower was founded by the same 
architect in 1450 (the mortar on the occasion, according to 
tradition, being mixed with wine), but-was never carried 
beyond its present height.” 

_ Yorkshire was noted for lime. Fuller in his “ Worthies 
of England” says :—‘“I am credibly informed that, within 
a few miles of Pontfract, no less than 20,0007, worth of 
this coarse commodity is yearly made and vended in the 
vicinage. It is a great fertiliser of ground if judiciously 
disposed. Indeed, the laying of lime on light and sandy 
ground (like the giving hot cordials to persons in high 
Feavours, enough to drive them into a Frenzy) will soon 
burn out the heart thereof, which bestowed on cold and 
chill ground brings it to a fruitful consistency, and, 
prudently ordered, it will for a long time retain the same.” 


Cement. 

The following recipe.is copied from a “ Register of 
Occurrences” kept by the Prior and Convent of Durham, and 
now in the possession of the Dean and Chapter. The next 
entry is dated July 2, 1413 :—‘‘ Take new brynte lyme and 
water, and the skarthes of newe tyle, and stampe yam 
to the mykilnes of beenes, or sum what gretter, 2nd synders 
yat comes of ye smythes herth, and breke yam on ye same 
maner lyke ye tyles, and blend yam to gider with water, 
and take thre partes of lyme, and yen lay two tyle thicke 
in Jyme and morter, and yen take all yat es befor sayd and 
lay itt all above two ynche thickke, and yf itt be thickker itt 
es ye better ; andtake and syfte all ye small poudre oute of 


* Jt is stated later that ‘‘ Smithie come”’-are the scales cast forth 
from hot iron by the smith’s hammer. . These’ scales in Yorkshire 
are called smithycoom or smithycum. Wine is sometimes mixed 
with mortar in Spain at this present day. 


they use it. 


Where granite is found and has been used, or is used 
largely, the buildings will have a rude and massive grandeur ; 
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ye lyme, and ye tyele, and ye syndres ; and ever as ytt es 
fressh wroght cast ye same poudre above ye werke. And 
yis must be done in Marche, tor ye frost will elles lest itt.” 
The following description of a method of making 
mortar, which will be impenetrable to moisture, is to be 


found in the “ Memoirs of Agriculture, 1771” :—Take of 


unslacked. lime and of fine sand in the proportion of one 
part of the lime to three parts of the sand, as much as a 
labourer can well manage at once; and then, adding water 
gradually, mix the whole well together till it be reduced to 
the consistency of mortar. Apply it immediately while it 
is yet hot, to the purpose either of mortar, as a cement to 
brick or stone, or of plaster for the surface of any building. 

It will then ferment for some days in drier places, and 
afterwards gradually concrete, or set and become hard. 
But in a moist place it will continue soft for three weeks or 
more; though it will at length attain a firm consistence 
even if water have such access to it as to keep the surface 
wet the whole time. After this it will acquire a stone-like 
hardness and resist all moisture. 

This method of making mortar was discovered by a 
gentleman of Neufchatel, the back part of whose house 
being cut out of a rocky hill; the spring from the rock 
produced a continual damp which nothing could cure till he 
tried the mortar above described, which effectually answered 
his purpose, and which by time grew so tenacious and firm 
that he was induced to believe the method of composition 
was the same with that pursued by the ancients. 

This mortar is extremely beneficial for preventing the 
oozing of water through the floors or walls of houses where 
the common method would have no effect. 

When a very great hardness and firmness are required 
in this mortar the using of skimmed milk instead of water, 
either wholly or in part, will produce the desired effect ; 
and in this circumstance likewise the preparation. is 
imagined to resemble that of the ancients. | 

Bacon says :—*‘ There is a cement compounded of flour, 
white of eggs and stones powdered that becometh as hard 
as marble.” 


Pozzolana Mortar and Pine Timber. 

Prior to 1870 in Rome the beams used in the construc- 
tion of houses were of chestnut wood; after that date pine 
was largely used. After a few years the roofs and floors 
in which the pine had been used were found to be failing. 
A beam used in flat roof or in flooring where it was 
embedded in the wall was found to be rotten, while the 
body of the beam was perfectly sound. The cause was a 
puzzle for a long time, but on taking down the scaffolding 
of the Ministry of Finance a complete answer was found. 
One of its scaffold poles had been embedded in the ground ; 
about its foot was a heap of the débris of Pozzolana 
mortar. That part which had been underground was 
perfectly sound, that which had been surrounded by the 
mortar was utterly rotten, and, finally, the remainder of the 
pole above the ground was perfectly sound. Hence it was 
clear that the mortar was to blame. 

Pozzolana is a volcanic earth, and as this substance had 
been used for mortar in Rome and Naples for ages in con- 
tact with chestnut beams with impunity, the only logical 
conclusion -is that pozzolana and pine wood have some 
chemical affinity which causes some of their ingredients to 
combine to the destruction of the latter. 

Wolfius observes that the sand should be dry and sharp, 
so as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, soas 
to foul the water it is washed in. He also finds fault with 
masons and bricklayers as committing a great error in letting 
their lime slacken and cool before they make up their 
mortar, and also in letting their mortar cool and die before 


Stone. 


Building stones are obtained more or less from every geo- 
dJogical formation known. Granite was used by the Egyptians, 
alabaster by the Assyrians, marble by the Greeks, and sand- 
stones and limestones by the Romans and Medizeval and 
modern nations. Each nation has been more or less dependent 
on the native rock of the district for building stone, and with 
material so ponderable this must ever remain one of the 
‘conditions of using stone largely for building purposes. 


where marble abounds we may have elegance and refined 
beauty as in Greece; where the more common sandstones 


and limestones form the superficial crust of a country, | 


buildings should be modified in form and detail to suit such 
materials, The great cost of working granite into the most 


simple forms will ever prevent its use on a large scale by 
any nation for domestic as also even for national masonry. 
It has been said that the stone produced in any district 
harmonises best with such district; buildings erected of 
native stone are more in keeping with the surrounding 
landscape. Every building stone is composed of grains and 
crystals, cemented and bound together by a natural process 
of chemistry. The hardest and most enduring rocks. are 
compounds which nature has formed, and which nature’s 
elements can disintegrate again to mouldering waste. 
Stones, like timber, to be used in building should be well 
seasoned by exposure to weather. 


ANCIENT SANITATION." 


T has been often observed that arts and sciences, no less 
than cities and people, have their periods of advance 
and of retrocession, of rise and of decline, and to this 
observation sanitary science, I conceive, offers no exception. 
The ordinances of Menu, one of the most venerable of legal 
institutes, mention offences in diet as one of the things 
through which “the genius of death becomes eager to 
destroy men” (translation by Sir W. Jones, p. 123), and the 
Levitical laws of the Jews contain, as is familiarly known, 
many enactments of a sanitary character, especially in 
relation to leprosy : and so remote seems to have been the 
origin of these provisions, alike in Hindustan and Judea, 
that they appear already to us in the form of Divine com- 
mands. Amongst the Greeks I know of no earlier traces 
of a consideration for healthful practices than are to be 
found in some passages of Hesiod, where he enumerates 
for us some of the rules of rural life in Boeotia some 700 or 
800 years before Christ. The warning not to enter the 
house when affected ‘by certain kinds of pollution, the pro- 
hibition of the doing of certain acts with unwashed hands 
and of the fouling of streams and fountains, are all supposed 
to have the sanction, more or less direct, of the gods, or all 
may probably have had their origin in a care for the general 
health. 

But it is to the Romans, and not to the Greeks, that we 
look for the first practical works of a sanitary kind, and their 
earliest structures are such as still to challenge our admira- 
tion and our wonder. According to the Roman historians, 
to whom in this matter we may, I believe, give full credence, 
Tarquinius Priscus began and Tarquinius Superbus com- 
pleted the great works for the drainage of Rome, of which 
the Cloaca maxima was the most remarkable feature. These 
works excited the warm admiration of the encyclopadian 
Pliny, and their construction appeared to Livy and the other 
Roman historians as one of the most remarkable of the works 
of the regal period at Rome, and the remains of the Cloaca 
maxima still pouring its effluent intothe Tiberjustly excite the 
admiration of the modern antiquary. Probably no drainage 
operation ever had so mighty an influence on the history of 
the world, for the result of these works was not merely to 
carry away polluting matter, but to convert the low swampy 
land lying in the midst of the hills of Rome into the solid 
ground on which the Forum Romanum was constructed, and 
thus to afford a common meeting-place for the inhabitants 
of the several communities of the several hills of Rome, 
that is, to form the very home and nursery of the fierce 
Roman people, from whence they went forth conquering 
and to conquer. ; 

Even more remarkable than the case of the Romans in 
the drainage of their city were their labours for the supply 
of the city with pure and abundant water. From the 
time of the great Censor, Appius Claudius, the builder of 
the Appian Road as well as the great Appian aqueduct 
(312 B.c.) to the time of the Emperor Alexander Severus 
(cir. A.D. 221), Rome went on adding aqueduct to aqueduct, 
some of which still supply the city with water, until no 
less than eleven streams yielded their daily supply to the 
people of the Imperial city. 

Another way in which the Romans showed their appre- 
ciation of practical sanitation was the use they made of 
warm and medicinal natural springs. Almost every such 
spring within the wide circuit of their Empire still bears 
traces of their munificent baths. Our neighbouring city of 
Bath, the Aquz Solis of the Romans, is a good illustration 
of the care and splendour with which they adorned the hot 
springs, to the use of which they were so much addicted. 


* From the inaugural address of Sir Edward Fry, P.C., 
delivered at the opening of the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 


Institute at Bristol on Monday. 
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A few months ago I visited in North Africa the remains 
of the town of Thamugas (now Timgad), built by Trajan for 
the veterans of the third legion, and I was much struck by 
the evidence which they afford of the care of these matters 
exhibited in the construction of the town. These ruins 
now stand in solitary grandeur amidst the desolate Aurés 
‘mountains, almost on the northern boundary of the Sahara 
desert, and rival if they do not excel Pompeii in the impres- 
‘sion they make upon the mind of the beholder, and not the 
least surprising thing in this magnificent city is the system 
of drains which were constructed down all its principal 
thoroughfares—drains that recall if they do not equal the 
dimensions of the Cloaca maxima of Rome. The city, 
moreover, was abundantly furnished with magnificent baths 
and cisterns of water, and in the house, I might almost say 
the palace of Faustus, a man of great distinction in this 
remote city, one still sees the bath-room, and on each side, 
as you approach it, two pillars or pedestals, one inscribed 
with the name of the god Asculapius and the other with 
that of the goddess Hygieia—so consciously did the 
Romans in this remote spot recognise the duty of seeking 
after health. 

It is needless to observe that the Romans were without 
any of those scientific appliances on which we so largely 
depend, and were without that exact knowledge of the 
enemies to health upon which we rely. Nevertheless, 
we find, as I have shown, that they were great sanitary 
engineers and constructed works of water-supply and drain- 
age not only in their capital, but throughout their Empire, 
upon which we cannot even now look without something 
almost of envy. If Rome in her ignorance could do all this 
for herself and for her remote provinces, what ought 
this country to do for herself and all the branches of her 
e npire ? 

Upon all this splendid civilisation of Rome came down 
the barbarous North. The internal forces of the Empire 
were unequal to resist the impacts of Goth, Vandal and 
Lombard, and the fabric of the Western Empire went to 
wreck and ruin, and with it disappeared all thought of 
sanitary science—to remain, so far as I know, dead during 
the dark ages and to revive only in the course of the last 
century, andthen in a new form and with means of investi- 
gation and of the ascertainment of exact knowledge of which 
the wisest Roman never dreamed. Under such favourable 
conditions it is your good fortune to pursue your studies 
‘for the alleviation of some of the ills that beset poor 
humanity. 


‘' THE LATE STANFORD WHITE. 
HE fact that the daily papers of the best type gave an 
unusual amount of space to the details of the murder 
of Stanford White on the roof-garden of Madison Square 
Garden, New York, may be taken, says the American 
Architect, as an indication of his standing in the community 
and the interest felt by many in his unusual personality. 
Unusual he was—an anachronism, in fact. He belonged 
not to to-day, but to the time of the High Renaissance—if 
not to the remoter times of Sybaris and Syracuse—when 
inen seemed to live merely that they might pursue, enjoy 
and create beauty. There are men a plenty who can 
pursue and enjoy beauty, but not so many who can create 
it, and the murdered architect was a creative artist to the 
extremist limit, a man whose talent verged on genius, and 
as genius has been cleverly defined as a form of insanity, it 
is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that he was at times 
erratic in conduct and performance. But if he felt like 
indulging in an eccentric piece of brickwalling, as in the 
new woman’s club on Madison Avenue, he re-established 
himself as a sane and conscientious as well as progressive 
artist by giving the most anxious attention to the details of 
the new church for Dr. Parkhurst, a few blocks away. It 
was rarely, though, that he aJlowed himself to indulge in 
meaningless eccentricity ; there was everywhere apparent 
a striving after a desirable effect, an effect of texture and 
colour, rather than one of mere form. The consequence is 
that his work was always warm and human, never chillingly 
correct and conventional. 

Born in 1853, the son of Richard Grant White, the well- 
known essayist, Stanford White began his architectural 
career in the office of Gambrill & Richardson. Then, after 
a few years spent in travel in Europe, he returned to New 
York, and at the age of twenty-eight succeeded Mr. W. B. 
Bigelow as the third partner in the now well-known firm 
of McKim, Mead & White. Owing to the peculiarly indi- 
vidualistic methods which this firm has adopted, each claim- 


ing and being accorded the right to handle the jobs that 
coine in through and because of his personal efforts or 
qualities, it is peculiarly easy to determine the authorship 
of the work that is turned out in the firm name, and it is 
generally known that Mr. White was responsible for, 
amongst other notable buildings, the Tiffany and Fish 
houses, Madison Square Garden, the Washington Arch, the 
Judson Memorial Church and a very large number of costly 
and picturesque country houses. Perhaps he was seen at 
his best in monumental work, properly speaking, as in the 
Adams Monument in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, 
and the pedestal for the Farragut Monument in New York, 
and many others in different parts of this country. Hewas 
a rapid, tireless and inventive worker. His death will bea 
serious loss to his partners, the profession and the public. 


RATIONAL EXTENSION OF CITIES.* 


HE modern city in this country has been built up piece- 
meal and in patches, generally without any regard for 
the artistic, with no attempt on a large scale to lay out 
building blocks for residences, separate areas for manu- 
factories, wide central spaces for schools, institutes, theatres, 
churches, &c. Everything in relation to these matters has 
been allowed to grow according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual, without any regard for the communal good. The 
result is large slum areas; dwelling-houses side by side 
with industrial works ; dova-fide working men, in order to 
be near their employment, gradually accommodating them- 
selves to the tenement system, all of which heavily handicap 
him in the race for bread and lower his moral vitality. In 
addition to the above drawbacks, in consequence of our 
system of rating and taxation, municipal debts are accumu- 
lating at such a rate that they become increasingly heavy. 
The pace we are travelling in the direction is somewhat 
alarming. 

Without taking into account our increased financial 
responsibility due to the late South African War, our 
municipal debts are increasing in such degree that, though 
we are wiping off the National Debt over 10,000,000/. per 
year, our total indebtedness (national and municipal) 
increases because of expansion in local expenditure. 

In passing, I would like to add the whole of this 
financial load has to be carried by the workers (brain and 
hand), whilst the financial profit finds its way into the 
pockets of the landlords, who do not as such contribute a 
penny through the rates. 

The whole of these social difficulties and moral evils 
have been, and are, aggravated by that modern phe-+ 
nomenon, the migration of the village population to the 
towns and cities. Seventy years ago 7o per cent. of our 
people lived in the rural districts, 30 per cent. in the towns. 
To-day that has been reversed, and we see 70 per cent. of 
our people living in the towns, and only 30 per cent. in the 
rural districts. 

The unemployed question is so closely linked with the 
one we are discussing that I think it pertinent, and it may 
be profitable to notice the statement made by the President 
of the Local Government Board in the House of Commons 
on the occasion of the unemployed debate :— 

“Ninety per cent. of the unemployable in the cities are 
town-born men who have been pushed out of their employ-- 
ment by the village-bred men. These have drifted into the 
city, driven out of the village by, among other things, the 
dull, drab life, low pay, lack of vital interest in the soil, and 
attracted to the city by apparently higher wages, brighter 
life and the greater freedom which city life affords.” 

The efforts of reformers in the future, as taught by the 
above fact, must be of a twofold nature :—(a) To prevent 
the influx of village labourers into the cities, thus giving, 
partial relief to the congestion, and (8) to secure big belts 
of land outside cities, but within reasonable distance of 
industrial works, for building purposes. 

One of the principal aims of the intelligent reformer is 
the prevention of the growth of slums in the future. Every 
thoughtful and intelligent man who has devoted any serious. 
attention to the housing problem of our great cities must 
have realised that much of our cottage property put up in 
recent years, or now being built, will show very little 
superiority over the dwellings it displaces when it has been in 
existence as long as the latter. Faulty design, faulty material, 


* From a paper by Arthur Richardson, M.P., read at the 
Conference of Municipal Representatives at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute on Tuesday. ; 
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faulty construction and want of surrounding space all com- 
bine to render the houses but little better than their prede- 
cessors, so far, at any rate, as the prospect of future fitness is 
concerned. Many of our municipalities and private owners 
know what ought to be done, and would be prepared to do 
it, but for legal and departmental difficulties of an insuper- 
able character standing in the way. Local authorities can 
now buy land either within or without their districts for the 
construction thereon of workmen’s dwellings, but the houses 
must be built at once, and the purchase money, if obtained 
from. Public Works Loan Commissioners, repaid within 
thirty years. What we require is the power to buy large 
tracts of prospective suburb before it has acquired the price 
of building land, such suburban area to be laid out on plan 
after careful and expert consideration, but only to be built 
upon when the need for new building arises, and then only 
in accordance with the prearranged plan. The roads should 
be wide, straight and planted with trees, and should be 
arranged to intersect as far as possible at rightangles. The 
area should be segmented, and certain definite sections set 
apart for certain definite and separate purposes, eg. one 
section should be for good-class residences, another for work- 
men’s dwellings, another for factories of various kinds and 
suitable railway sidings and depdéts connected with them. 
Special attention should be paid to the question of provision 
of open spaces, municipal lungs, and specific sections of 
these parks and recreation grounds set apart and equipped 
for very young children. Baths (swimming and washing) 
should not be forgotten in connection with these. The 
minimum area allowed for these breathing spaces ought not 
to be less than one acre in ten. There should be no such 
thing as the intrusion of slaughtering establishments or 
other offensive trades into residential neighbourhoods. If 
we, in this country, were in a position to arrange for the 
future extension of our cities in this way, we should be 
able to deal with the so-called housing problem of the times 
in a far more satisfactory manner than at present. 

Briefly, the obstacles lying across our path are :—Theshort- 
ness ofthe termon whichthe loanis granted, thirty years ; com- 
pulsion to build immediately ; and the criminal indifference 
and sometimes active opposition on the part of the general 
public, brought about by the inherent difficulties of the 
problem, the details of which few understand. The 
financial risk consequent upon inaccurate estimates as to 
cost of demolition and removal of condemned property 
generates in the minds of ratepayers dissatisfaction, often 
resulting in opposition discouraging to the real reformer. 

In 1880 a block of buildings in Parliament Street, 
Nottingham, was condemned by the authorities. It com- 
prised 104 artisans’ dwellings, with a population of 473 
persons, 73 of these nat being of the artisan class. It was 
estimated that the scheme would cost 90,000/., but the 
actual amount ultimately paid was 191,000/., or more than 
double the original estimate. This area had been condemned 
for many years as a fever den and moral pest, but financial 
difficulties prevented the improvement becoming an accom- 
plished fact. On the heels of the money difficulty came 
the vexed question of rehousing. A municipality is hardly 
justified in pulling down 104 homes without making 
adequate provision for rehousing. This might have been 
done but for the red tape of the Local Government Board. 
Houses were erected in the Westminster Street district to 
accommodate the 400 unfortunate people turned out of 
Parliament Street, but here is the real difficulty. The 
rents in Parliament Street ranged from 2s. to 4s. per week ; 
the houses built according to Local Government Board 
regulations could not be let under 5s. to 7s. per week, so 
that the whole of these poor people crowded into districts 
already congested. 

Another example of the same difficulty arose through 
the Great Central Railway cutting through a poor district 
in Nottingham. One thousand three hundred working- 
class dwellings were demolished for this purpose. These 
were replaced in the Windsor Street district by houses 
which could not be let under 6s. per week, and in some 
cases Ios. And yet another—perhaps the worst of the 
three local cases. Three hundred and forty-two houses 
were pulled down in the neighbourhood of the old prison 
{St. Ann’s Well Road scheme). Their weekly rentals were 
2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. The houses built in Coppice Road to take 
the place of these numbered only 120, but the lowest let at 
6s. 6d., and some as high as 7s. 6d. How are these social 
wrecks to make ends meet when, through no fault of theirs, 
their rent is trebled ? 

But what has been the effect of these public building 
operations on contiguous land? Ithas been to enhance the 


value over 100 per cent. Land which previously barely 
sold for 200/. an acre is now readily sold at 5o00/. 

These facts point one moral. The time has arrived 
when, in the interests especially of the poor, but also in the 
interests of the community, the municipality should secure 
wide strips of land outside the city borders. 

What all reformers desire is power to build suitable 
dwellings for the poorest class. Seeing that the Board of 
Works Loan Commissioners have full security for money 
borrowed on land, the thirty years’ term ought to be extended 
to sixty at least; one hundred would be better still. 
Municipalities would be greatly assisted if, when they bor- 
rowed money for building purposes of this description, they 
were not compelled to build immediately, but only as there 
arose an effective demand. , 

The housing problem cannot wait, but calls for immediate 
attention and solution. In Nottingham we have, according 
to the last census, 350 one-roomed tenements, with families 
inhabiting them numbering in some cases seven persons ; 
and 1,760 two-roomed tenements, with families inhabiting 
them numbering in a few cases nine persons. How can 
we expect human beings to be physically fit and morally 
healthy under such indecent and foul conditions? It is 
impossible. 

This blot on our municipal escutcheon can only be re- 
moved by personal effort, collective action and legislative 
enactment. 


PROGRESS OF SANITATION. 


HE summer meeting of the Institution of Sanitary 
Engineers has been held in the Municipal School 

of Technology, Manchester. Sir William Mather, C.E., 
who presided, said the Institute represented the most 
beneficial of all the branches of the engineering profes- 
sion. The sanitary engineer laboured in a field in which, 
more or less, all branches were interested, but which 
had to do almost solely and alone with the well-being of 
the people in the highest sense of the word. To be 
occupied in projecting and carrying out schemes for the 
purpose of improving the health, the comfort and the 
means of life in large communities was a noble work. 
The sanitary engineer had to work without many of those 
incentives and rewards which attached to other branches 
of the profession. He was occupied in dealing with 
elements in life which were not generally regarded 
as delightful to look upon or to contemplate; it 
was a branch of engineering which did not offer 
many attractions to those who desired to win praise 
from their fellow-men or to erect monuments to 
themselves by the work of their hands. England, as they 


:knew, enjoyed the reputation—or did enjoy the reputation 


some years ago—of being the most advanced nation in the 
world in sanitary science and in its application. He re- 
membered some twenty years ago an eminent German 
scientist, Dr. Virchow, who came to England to consider 
institutions, educational, municipal and otherwise, reported 
on his return that England was one hundred years behind 
Germany in education, but one hundred years ahead of 
Germany in sanitation.. He thought that figure of speech 
represented very much the difference then between Germany 
and England. He remembered Berlin when it was a city 
ugly and offensive in many respects, with no drainage 
system except that which was exposed to the street, with a 
vile atmosphere, bad water and bad lighting. But after 
twenty years Berlin was nowthe pride of the German Empire. 
That great transformation had been brought about because 
education had advanced and performed its perfect work in 
relation to applied science to the advantage of the inhabi- 
tants of a great city. The sanitary engineer, the civil and 
mechanical engineer, and the chemist could provide several 
essential conditions of life without which our boasted 
civilisation was all veneer and vanity. Every river and 
stream in the land might be pure, every town and city 
clear of smoke and noxious vapours, mills and manufac- 
tories, wholesome and healthy, and the housing of the 
people, even the most humble, sanitary and cheerful, with 
fresh air and open spaces adorned with grass and shrubs, 
common to all who inhabit the towns, together with good 
water and efficient drainage. All those science and experi- 
ence—already possessed by those great professions—could 
accomplish. The architect, added to these men of science, 
would contribute the artistic feature to all necessary 
structures. One proviso, however, must be made, which 
could not be fulfilled immediately, and without which the 
advantages of such changes would not be reaped—he meant 


| that education of the right sort must be given to the children 
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of the humblest classes, and to those above them in the 
social scale. That, also, was possible. We had already 
compulsory attendance at schools, and schools were univer- 
sal. Only one thing was lacking, the right methods and 
right subjects of instruction for children, to form their 
minds, to quicken their moral sense, to create right mental 
and bodily habits. He would rather see the children of our 
working classes acquiring perseverance, a moral conscience, 
good manners, clean habits, clean minds, manual training, 
the habit of thinking, elementary knowledge of the simple 
laws of health and nature and physical strength, than the whole 
curriculum of the best elementary school we had. He wascon- 
vinced that with children possessing the qualities of educa- 
tion he had enumerated all things necessary would be added 
by self-education. That was the education which would leave 
the child to grow strong and true, to use his natural gifts in 
the best way during youth and manhood and womanhood. 
Then would the homes, once made sanitary, wholesome, 
cheerful and pretty, become the delight and pride of the 
inmates. So must education and sanitation co-operate if 
our civilisation was to be something deeper than veneer 
and more thorough than vanity. » 

Human communities were structures depending on their 
foundations, like other physical structures, being well laid 
and strong. It was a frequent complaint on the part of our 
municipalities, when they were charged-with neglect of the 
housing problem, that the expenditure of public money in 
this direction was lot encouraged because such a vast 
number of people did not appreciate better conditions of 
life, and the greatest impediment in this country to the better 
housing of the people was not the want of will on the part 
of the municipalities nor the want of money—it was the 
difficulty of maintaining the habitations of the poorer 
classes in a fit condition for human comfort owing to the 
habits and want of cleanliness of the people themselves. 
The first consideration in the advancement of civilisation 
was to raise the lowest and humblest classes, the broad 
foundation upon which human society was based, other- 
wise the superstructure would always be faulty. No efforts 
to provide what science and _ natural laws enjoined on us, 
what ideals inspired, or refined taste and the love of beauty 
would promote, could avail if the masses of the people did 
not co-operate by their appreciation, their care and their 
proper pride to use and rightly enjoy cleanliness, health 
and the appliances that provide them. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL. 


HE Architectural School.of the Royal Academy will 

from October 1 next: be open five evenings in the 

week (Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday) 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.M., instead of, as now, three. 

Applicants for admission to the school who can produce 
a certificate of fair proficiency from an institution for archi- 
tectural education recognised by the Royal Academy will 
be exempt from the necessity of showing the work required 
for the admission of probationers. 

These institutions are :—The Royal College of Art; the 
Architectural Association; King’s College, London; Uni- 
versity College, London ; I. ‘iverpool University ; Manchester 
University. The list may be added to at the discretion of 
the President and Council. 

The first date for the admission of probationers under 
this new system will be Tuesday, July 31 next; and the 
certificates, together with the printed form to be previously 
obtained from the Royal Academy and duly filled in, and 
the certificate of birth, must be delivered at the Royal 
Academy on Saturday, July 28 next. 

The examination for admission as students of the suc- 
cessful applicants will be held in. October next. Any 
further information can be obtained on application at the 
Royal Academy. 


A Report of the College of Engineers in Venice states 
that the new campanile, if carried out as proposed, will not 
respond to sentiment, history or art. The Municipality 
have therefore appointed a committee to consider the 
subject. 

The Matrix of the monastic seal of the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew used during the occupation by the Dominicans 
in Queen Mary’s reign has recently been acquired and 
presented to the church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smith- 
field.. It is of copper and is Renaissance in character. It was 
in use from 1555 to 1559. The relic is shown to those who 
visit the newly-opened cloister, where, impressions in red 
wax are sold for the benefit of the restoration fund. 


Goodyear and his Critics. 
Sir,—We owe a debt to Mr. Goodyear for the careful 


study he has made of certain “ irregularities” to be found in 
Medizval architecture in Europe. Whatever was the cause, 
the facts remain. 

There has been a disposition on the part of some of his 


critics to dispose of the whole matter in a few sweeping | 


words, or to concentrate too much attention on the cause 
and to overlook the result of these * ‘ irregularities.” 

As to the cause, there are three main influences that 
have been at work :—(1) Structural defects; (2) careless- 
ness or indifference ; (3) deliberate intention. 


It may be an interesting study to consider how far any | 


one of these three causes may have influenced any particular 
case (Amiens Cathedral for example). But beyond this 


question of design or accident, is it not much more im- | 


portant to consider what has been the result? What is the 
value in an artistic sense of effect produced by these irregu- 
larities ? and to what extent may they be carried in modery 
building without degenerating into crudity ? 
We “have been taught to look on the‘ 
the Greeks as the perfection of art. 
possesses charms that the machine-made article is supposed 


Ueenernee ” off 


Hand-work generally | 


to be destitute of. A discussion on this point would be of | 
more than academic interest and of value to the progress of _ 


architecture as an art.—Believe me to be yours truly, 
~ Cork: July 11, 1906. ArTHUR HILL. 


GENERAL. 


The Holborn Borough Council have selected the design — 


of Messrs. Septimus Walker & Herbert Hall, 
Inn, for the new offices. The cost is estimated at 19,205/. 


Iiessrs. 


Clark & Mloscrop, architects, F eethams, Dar-> | 


lington, have been awarded first place in a competition for | 
designs for schools to accommodate 950 children at South | 


Moor, co. Durham, for the Durham County Council. 


given to Messrs. Brown & Liddle, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Bucklow Rural Council have decided to take pro- 


ceedings against Mr. 
Manchester, for infringing their by-laws by erecting a 
building without submitting plans to the Council. 

Messrs. Dixon & Potter, of Manchester, 
successful in the competition for the baths, fire station and 


library at Reddish; Mr. J. M. Smith, Chelsea, second; and | 


Messrs. Shewbrooks & Hodges, Newcastle: third. 
The Travelling Scholarships of the Architectural Section 


of the Liverpool University have been awarded to Messrs. 
M. Lyon and 'L. K. Adams. 


Hazzopulo, the Greek Consul ‘for | 


have been | 


of Gray’s | 


The | 
same firm were also placed second. The third place was | 


The Report of the Building Act committee relating to the | 
rebuilding of Regent Street was brought up for approval at | 


the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday. 
was agreed. to postpone the consideration for a week. Mr. 


Tea 


J- Lewis expressed the hope that the Council would not | 
hurriedly allow the one-storey shops in so important a | 


thoroughfare to be covered with huge buildings. 


The Members of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 


logical Society, by permission of the King, visited St. 
James’s Palace. Rev. Dr. Edgar Sheppard conducted them 
over the State apartments and the Chapel Royal, 
exhibited the Chapel Royal plate. 
a paper upon the Palace and its historical associations. 

"Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen has been appointed pro- 
fessor in the life classes of the Glasgow School of Art. 


M. Jean Delville, who held the office during six years, is | 


now professor in the Brussels Academy. 
The Awards in the recent examinations qualifying for 


and | 
The sub-dean also read 


admission to the Glasgow Institute of Measurers have now | 


been issued. 
candidates passed or were granted exemption, having pre- 
sented the necessary certificates :—R. B. Dow, R. B. Stark, 
Howard Reid and Thomas Scott. In the final examinatiou 


five candidates passed, and were placed on the register of 


associates, viz. :—James Brown, Wm. B. Dow, Alexander M. 
Walker, Frederick Smith and James M. Stewart. 

Professor Darroch and Dr. Glasse have been elected by 
the Governors of the Heriot-Watt College as their repre- 
sentatives on the committee which ‘has under consideration 
the proposed art school for Edinburgh. 


In the preliminary examination the following | 
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Ir must not be supposed that the decision in the 
Cotts case, although expressive of greater latitude 
in light and air cases is to be taken as warrant- 
ing that everyone can raise his premises as high 
as he considers desirable for his own business, without 
any regard for his neighbour. The decision of | Mr. 
Justice SwinreN-Eapy in the case between the Rector 
and Churchwardens of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and Messrs. Francis & ADAms, suggests there is still a 
limit to what is allowable. The defendants admitted 
that the light would be affected, but only to a trifling 
amount, which would not cause inconvenience to the 
congregation. It was easy to imagine that the 
Cotts case would cover the diminution of the light, 
for it cannot be said that the interest of the worshippers 
corresponds with that of an owner or occupier of busi- 
ness premises in the City. Able witnesses were heard 
on both sides, including several -architects, and the 
Judge certainly took the closest interest in the evidence. 
He supplemented it by visiting St. George’s on two 
occasions, and he came to the conclusion that not only 
was the light diminished, but that there was a material 
and substantial darkening. His Lordship considered 
that besides the worshippers those that ministered 
in the church would be prejudiced if the additional 
storey was erected, and he granted the injunction with 
costs. St. George’s, Hanover Square, is too important 
a church to be deprived of the smallest portion of day- 
light. It is to be hoped that the judgment will be taken 
as admonitory by all who contemplate building in posi- 


’ tions where there are neighbouring premises. 


THE decision of the London County Council on the 
subject of non-provided schools is likely to have some 
effect on the operation of the latest Education Bill, 
should it ever become law. Last year the Council 
called the urgent attention of the managers to certain 
It is now proposed to apply 
after the summer holidays the smoke and chemical tests 
to the offices and drains of. their schools, and if 


after the application of these tests it is found that the | 
condition of the offices and drains constitutes an imme- | 


diate danger to the children, the Council will cease to 
maintain the schools after October 19, 1906. It 
will be necessary to temporarily employ extra as- 
sistance to carry out the resolution. It may not 
be generally known how numerous are the assistants 
at present employed. A return has been prepared 
showing the number of the unestablished staff employed 
at the end:of ‘June 1906 in ‘the architect’s department. 
They number 229. That number is exclusive of clerks 


of works, and is divided as follows :—Building Act and | 


factories, 23; means of escape section, 62; improve- 
ments, 10; establishment and fire brigade, 25; 


housing, 44; general, 18; highways, 27; measuring 


surveyor’s, 20. The ‘total weekly pay amounts to 
485/. 19s.. The architect’s department contains more 
temporary assistants than any other, for there are only 
54 amthe engineer’s department and 37 in the solicitor’s. 


Some of the reports about the condition of the 
Vatican may be exaggerated, but there'is no doubt that 
important works of reparation have had_ to: be under- 
taken. The Vatican, it should be remembered, is a 
collection of buildings, and it would be difficult to 
ascertain its age.. Some archzeologists believe there was 
a mansion on-the site in the fifth century, and Cuar.e- 
MAGNE resided in the Vatican at the time of his corona- 
tion,. Important, works were carried out during the 
Renaissance period, and the names of the foremost 
architects, from: BRAMANTE to BERNINI, are connected 
with different parts. As the Vatican had always to 
shelter. a_ large population reparations were. not 
always carried out promptly, and: the | neglect has 
produced. the usual conséquences. ' ‘At’ first~ it was 
Supposed that the necessary works could be carried 


out for less than 5,o00/., but it is now believed. the 
cost will exceed four times that amount. If all that is 
proposed should be -accomplished: the bill- must. be 
enormous. Pope Pius X., being restricted to the palace, 
has been able to realise the defects which strike many 
strangers. The variety of people to be met with on the 
stairs and in the courts is remarkable, but the numerous 
servants and their ‘still more numerous hangers-on are - 
tenants of some or other of the numerous rooms not 
far from where the Pope dwells and holds audiences. 
It is now proposed to erect a large barrack for them 
near the Belvedere. Opportunity will also be taken to 
make the galleries more safe, and, in other words, it can 
be said that a constructive revolution will be accom- 
plished in and around what is, in an historic sense, the 
most important of all European palaces. 


A cuRIous case was. lately heard in the Southamp- 
ton County Court, where it had been remitted from the 
High Court. <A retired colonel saw an advertisement 
relating to building with cement slabs at two-thirds of 
the cost of bricks and mortar. He wrote to the com- 
pany stating that he desired to make some alterations 
in his residence. He sent a rough sketch. He was 
surprised when Mr. CaLtway, who was the inventor of 
the system and the proprietor of the company, visited 
him with the surveyor. They came a second time with 
plans and an estimate amounting to 773/. That was. 
double the amount which the colonel expected to pay. 
He then consulted a local builder who offered to 
carry out the work for 633/, including grates, 
which were not allowed for in the other estimate. 
The company went into ‘liquidation, and the liquidator 
sent in a claim for 49/. 14s. for advising on the altera- 
tions and additions, preparing two sets of plans and 
estimates, and travelling expenses. Mr. CaLtway stated 
in evidence that it was impossible to give an estimate 
without a survey, which he agreed to make at a cost of 
5 per cent. on the outlay. The defendant said he never 
gave authority to prepare expensive plans, as_ the 
descriptive pamphlet stated it would be 1 per cent. of 
the estimate. The Judge considered that the corre- 
spondence between the parties was evidence of a con- 
tract, while there was nothing to show that the 
defendant had demurred to the preparation of the plans. 
He suggested an arrangement, and finally judgment 
was entered tor 4o/. and costs.. The case demonstrates 
that it is not economical to dispense with the services 
of an architect. 


OnE of the problems‘ which perplex artists and 
archzeologists is the Venus of Melos. The figure is 
not according to any of the recognised types of 
APHRODITE. Some theorists have, indeed, supposed 
that the woman is atype of Nature, and was derived 
from a model who did not belong to any exalted class 
of society. When it was announced a few weeks ago 
that a reproduction on a reduced scale had been dug up 
at Delos, it was at once concluded that the mystery 
would be revealed. But, according to later accounts, 
the new statue is also deprived of arms. The replica 
has, of course, to be investigated by experts. At the 
present day if a restoration of the Venus of Melos 
appeared with any of the dealers it would not be 
recognised at -first- sight. - If we assume that the figure 
found at Delos is a genuine antique, it demonstrates 
that long ago in Greece the imperfect Venus was in 
favour because there was no certainty about its original 
appearance. ‘ But that view does not suit the legend 
of the discovery of the figure: which is now in the 
Louvre. When unearthed: it wa$ accompanied by 
one arm, if not two. But the officers of the Louvre 
imagined that the arms did not agree with the figure, 
and they were consequently suppressed. The dis- 
covery at Delos, instead of elucidating the mystery, only 
darkens it, and we may therefore assume that. the 
disposition of the statue when it left the sculptor’s 
hands will never be revealed to us. 7 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
LL who desired the success of the first International 
Congress of Architects, which has been held this 
week in London, must have regretted the announcement 
of the improvements committee of the London County 
Council about the northern line of frontage between 
Wellington Street and the Law Courts. After careful 
consideration, estimating and experimenting, it was 
decided to adhere to the decision of 1903, and con- 
sequently no deviation from the official line will be 
allowed. If the suggestion of the influential architects, 
members of the Royal Academy, surveyors, bankers 
. and others had been adopted it would enable foreign 
architects to believe that municipal bodies attached 
great importance to the advice which was received from 
architectural societies, as well as from architects who do 

not belong to them, and other artists. 

The main cause of the rejection of the memorials is 
the loss, which was estimated at 249,400/., involving a 
reduction of rates or revenue of 4,230/. per annum. 
But it is also stated by the committee that the obnoxious 
line was devised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The improvements committee in their re- 
port say :—‘‘ We think it right to point out that before 
the Holborn to Strand improvement as submitted to 
Parliament was approved by the Council, we consulted 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, with the result 
that the scheme which was finally adopted by the 
Council embraced the suggestions made by the Royal 
Institute after we had slightly modified the Institute’s 
plan, in order to make the crescent road (Aldwych) con- 
necting the new main street with the Strand more 
symmetrical.” 

It will be said that the Further Strand Improvement 
committee’s scheme was an improvement on the original 
suggestion of the Institute, but the remark of the 
County Council committee must affect the belief in the 
infallibility of institutes, societies, or committees com- 
posed of architects, and all general recommendations 
concerning the duties of public bodies or individuals in 
relation with architects will have to be received with 
hesitation. If the improvements committee wished to 
take revenge on architects they could not have adopted 
a more opportune occasion, for their conclusion is a 
condemnation of the part taken by some of the most 
prominent members of the Congress. 

On all such occasions it is desirable to have the aid 
of fortune or accident in providing some item which is 
not in the programme. Experience has demonstrated 
that not one of the Congresses which have been held in 
connection with the Institute of Architects has been 
advantageous to the members. Expectation was excited, 
and architects may have imagined they were to derive 
from the meetings more than it was possible to attain. 
In the same room or hall or gallery only one paper can 
be read at a time, and it rarely happens that the readers 
are elocutionists. When there are several papers to be 
read at the same meeting discussion is not possible 
unless in a very abbreviated form, American architects, 
we believe, continue to go through the formality of 
responding to their names but then adjourn, and leave 
the reading and discussion of papers to those who have 
sufficient endurance to go through that kind of exercise, 
or a few are told off to sacrifice themselves for delegates 
who are to be found elsewhere. 

At this week’s Congress it was not only architects but 
representatives of the public interests who should have 
been allowed to share in the oratory, for the peculiarity 
of the present Congress, and by which it was differen- 
tiated from its predecessors, was the extent to which the 
duties of the non-professional classes of many kinds 
were laid down. Questions of fees, of modes of train- 
ing, of history, or of biography were set aside in favour 
of others which may be described as especially applicable 
to laymen. 

The first in the programme, if not in the order of 
discussion, related to the duties of municipalities when 


erecting public buildings. 
were Herr Wacner, of ‘Vienna, Mons. Oscar Simon 
and Mons. Gaston TrELaAt, who controls .a private 
architectural school in Paris. 


The.authors of the papers 


It is a pity these gentle- — 


men did not first define their notion of an English 


municipal surveyor. On the Continent there is a close 


connection between a vast number of architects and the: 


State or with municipal councils. 


They are, so to 


speak, a reserve force,. which can be summoned to. 


perform certain duties, and, indeed, they believe they 


have a claim to the work. The class of functionaries | 


whom the writers of the papers would exclude probably 


represent a class inferior to many of our English’ 


municipal surveyors. M. Trf&Lat as the director of a 
school was somewhat’ more liberal than his associates, 
and there are parts of his paper which suggest that 


problems arise in connection with municipal building 
which the scientific constructor, or, as we should say, ' 


the engineer, would best solve. 

In dealing with property in designs 
M. Tréitat also expressed advanced opinions. 
believes that the artist’s mind is or should be fertile, 


and drawings 


and that few cases arise where a design can be’ 


He . 


re-used without more or less adaptation, according to’ 


the conditions of the site and.other necessities. 
SALVAT maintained that there should be rights to pro- 
perty in architecture identical with those admitted in 
material or intellectual property. For the latter wemay 
suppose literature as representative. It is not allow- 
able to introduce in a book anything which gave 
character to an earlier work. 
people who are always on the look-out for the apparent 
coincidences between a modern author and a prede- 
cessor. Byron, who was possessed of colossal power, 
suffered because in his careless fashion he introduced 
phrases which he had met with in reading. 
rights of property are to be claimed we should start 
fairly, and act like patentees in describing the arrange- 
ments or forms in which an exclusive right is claimed, 
and which are not found in an earlier building. 
is also another side to the question. A client, as 
Sefior SaALvaTt suggested, would have the right to insist 


that the architect did not use the design for a different 
building. Mr. StarHam’s paper related simply to the » 
English law or the English decisions through which a - 
client can claim to have possession of the plans prepared - 


for his building. Here also inconvenience has arisen 
from the meddling of the Institute, for, as was pointed 
out, the schedule says that the 5 per cent. commission 


comprises the necessary general and detail drawings, © 


&c. The value of architectural Congresses is also 
indicated by the fact that the rule which is so harmful 
was sanctioned by a conference in 1872. 


clients there need be no difficulty about drawings. 
It is curious that the only constructional subject 
treated related to combinations of concrete and steel, in 


which it is admitted there are few opportunities for the » 


Sefior > 


There are keen-eyed . 


If the- 


There | | 


If architects © 
were allowed to make their own arrangements with | 


exercise of architectural skill. The papers did not make : 


it clear that the authors had had much experience with 
that class of work, nor did they explain whether it was 
possible to have the construction carried out by ordinary 
builders. 

It is devoutly to be wished that the public should be 
educated in architecture. It would, no doubt, increase 
their pleasure when looking on buildings, but the 
question must arise as to the period in which the in- 
struction is to begin and who is to impart it. The 
debates on the Education Bill, which we have been 


enduring for some months, made it plain that the children ~ 


of this country are being over-educated, or. rather, over- 
crammed with knowledge. They cannot take in all that 
is poured out for them, and, in order to make them 
more capable, it has been found necessary to give them 
extra food. Now, for the majority of children, production 
of some kind will be their way of making aliving. The ten- 
dency, therefore, is towards what is called secular know- 
ledge, that is, knowledge that will be useful in trades. 
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One class of educationists maintain that there is neither 
time for instruction in theology nor the mental power 
to acquire it witkout a sacrifice of the indispensable 
secular knowledge. Is there room for architecture in 
the curriculum of national education as we understand 
it at the present time? Professor Von Lerxner called 
attention to the fact that the public do not pay any 
attention to architectural designs ormodels. According 
to him they do not understand the plans. It would be 
interesting to know whether he found the architects who 
possessed the necessary knowledge are gathered in 
crowds at the exhibitions of drawings in his country. 
That kind of spectacle is not afforded either in Paris. or 
in London. As a rule, architects glance at designs fur- 
tively through fear they will be suspected of cribbing 
ideas. So long as architects do not display any open 
admiration for contemporary designs it is not to be 
expected that ordinary dilettanti will take as much 
interest in architecture as in pictures or statues. 
Another educational difficulty arose out of the 
question whether the architect should receive the 
theoretical and practical training of a craftsman. The 
late Sir WitL1AmM ANDERSON, who was not only one of 
the ablest engineers of his time, but one who was most 
often consulted in cases of difficulty by engineers of 
eminence, used to say that when it was decided he was to 
be apprenticed to FairBarrn he took lessons in surgery. 
At that time “first: aid” was not popularised by 
lectures and exhibitions, and- he found the benefit of 
it when accidents arose. Another man under similar 
circumstances might conclude that a short time with a 
barrister in studying the law of contracts would be 
necessary. Others, would say that acquaintance with 


_ foreign languages was a condition precedent with any- 
_ one who had to carry out works in various parts of the 
_world. Whatever knowledge holds good in. working is 


desirable, but since.every craft requires at least a couple 
of years to master it, how is an ordinary architect’s 
pupil to combine it with other branches of, knowledge ? 
We must also remember that genuine craftsmen would 
judge the architect’s ability by his dexterity in their 


_ particular craft ; as in the majority of cases he would be 
inferior to them they would undervalue his general 
ability. M. Trétat, who has had more experience than 


any other author of the papers, says that the advan- 
_ tages are not commensurate with the time that has to 
_ be expended. 

Connected with the subject is the superintendence 
of craftsmen. In dealing with important artistic works 
| such as the wall-painting or the statuary of a building, 
it is well for painters and sculptors to accept the defini- 
tion of the relation which their works hold to the 
general scheme. M. Nénor acted rightly when he 
informed the President of the French Republic that if 
the late Benjamin Constant was allowed to paint an 
immense fresco in the theatre of the Sorbonne, as was 
desired, he would prevent it by filling the space with 
some architectural ornament. The question is different 
‘when it concerns artisans. The architect’s super- 
Intendence may be desirable, but who is to pay for it ? 
If there is interference with their workmen contractors 
'will necessarily charge much higher prices. With the 
‘additional work the architect’s fees would have to be 
‘Increased, It is doubtful whether the public would be 
satisfied by the arrangements. 

| M. Buts has acted so efficiently as the Burgomaster 
(of Brussels that he must be recognised as a great 
authority on the laying out of cities. He used the 
familiar line of TERENCE as expressing the spirit of 
his recommendations, ‘“‘ Homo sum: humani nil a me 
alienum puto.” The words should be liberally inter- 
preted. A city, he says, should not be merely a com- 
mercial warehouse or an industrial factory, but “ un 
tome humain.” In London we seem to think only 
of traffic, and would drive the homes to other regions. 
M. BuLs regrets the loss of picturesque charm and of 
ational character which has been the result of improve- 
nents in cities, but in Brussels he has contrived to 


make many relics of antiquity gain in importance, and 
visitors as well as inhabitants have reason to be thankful 
that he is no Haussmann who would sacrifice the past 
in order to create opportunities for cavalry charges 
against the disaffected. 

The Preservation of National Monuments was the 
subject treated with general accord by most of the 
authors. M. Trétat, who is somewhat of a revolu- 
tionist, considers them to be important elements of 
public beauty, and their preservation should be under- 
taken by the Government. Professor Pocci has been 
advocating the necessity of respect for them in Italy 
since 1845. M. BesNarD recommended that in case the 
removal of a monument was imperative photographs and 
casts should be taken and deposited in the museums. 
He also recommended the encouragement of costly 
monographs on particular buildings which might be 
beyond the enterprise of ordinary publishers. 

International competitions may be taken as sign of 
the good time coming, when universal brotherhood is 
to be accepted and fostered. But there need be no more 
precautions than are necessary in ordinary competitions. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether judges and assessors 
of several nationalities are needed. Architecture is a 
universal language and can appeal to men of all lands. 
We can hardly believe it was necessary for BuRGEs 
to produce drawings in so antiquated a style as to 
deceive VIOLLET-LE-Duc until he saw the water-mark 

Wuatman” on the sheets. The treatment was more 
likely to be due to Burces’s love of antiquity than to any 
other cause. 

A short time ago the question of registration in one 
form or another would have been considered the most 
important of all the questions brought before the 
Congress. There is no denying the change, for it has 
become doubtful in what manner to restrict architec- 
tural commissions to a limited number of architects. 
When! Burces asked a cook in Lille (we may be 
allowed to again refer to him) how long it would take 
to learn the art of cookery, the man replied, “ With a 
fine art like mine, monsieur, one is never master; one 
has to be continually studying.” The knowledge which 
will prepare a man to pass such an examination as will 
be required by an Act of Parliament would not make 
him a complete architect, although legally he would be 
entitled to practise and to express an opinion which 
practical builders would have to respect. ‘The managers 
of the Congress, accepting things as they are, relegated 
the discussion of the diploma question to Saturday, 
when, to use a common expression, ‘all the fun of the 
fair will be over,” and even earnest Congressites will 
be asking with the Lotus Eaters, “Why are we 
weighed upon with heaviness? Why should we toil 
who are the first of things?” The International 
Congress is not likely to do much towards the passing 
of Registration Bills, 


THE REMBRANDT TERCENTENARY. 


HE people of Holland have been true to them- 
selves in celebrating quietly but worthily the 
three hundredth anniversary of their great countryman, 
RemBRANDT HaArMENS VAN Ryn. . Because he stands 
among the greatest painters of the world, Holland must 
always be proud of such a-son. But there are other 
reasons for remembering him. REMBRANDT, to many of - 
the people of the staid Amsterdam, was during his life 
an irregular, extravagant and often an impecunious 
citizen, but all must now realise that he resembled a 
star and was an indication of the beginning of a. new 
era for the country. 

If we turn to the diary of JoHN Evetryn, which is 
so valuable for information about art in the seven- 
teenth century, we learn that in 1640 he left 
England, partly through fear of the impending breach 
between the Crown and Parliament, and partly with the 
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intention of serving as an agentof Cuares I. He was 
a refined amateur, and he tells us that when he saw the 
landscapes and drolleries which were exhibited at the 
fair of Rotterdam he was amazed at what he called 
““clownish representations.” The pictures were cheap, 
and were produced in such large quantities that even 
the farmers used to invest in them as a commercial 
speculation. He saw a great many curiosities in 
Amsterdam, but it is remarkable that he does not 
mention a painting of any account as existing in the 
city, although at the time RemBranpr had produced 
several masterpieces. Even at The Hague he acquired 
an excellent drollery”” by CovENBERG, an artist who 
had painted the Rape of Ganymede on the ceiling of the 
Prince’s palace. Prejudice is difficult to overcome, and 
amateurs like Evetyn could not believe that a Dutch- 
man could be a great artist. 

The absence of information in Evetyn’s diary may 
be taken as evidence as to the low state of art prior to 
his time. Holland was long without an independent 
existence. The land which had been created with such 
difficulty was by some confounded with Belgium, and 
was really part of the possessions of the Duke of 
Burcunpy, when it fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Jf a native of Holland arose who possessed ability as 
an artist he sought patronage in Bruges or Antwerp. 
It is therefore difficult to make out the early history of 
the Dutch school on account of the impossibility of 
-distinguishing between the painters of the Northern and 
Southern Provinces. 

Under the guidance of the House of. Orange the 
Dutch Republic arose, and the sense of liberty must have 
yproduced a remarkable effect on art and artists: 
MiIREVELD, who was born in 1567, is said by one 
authority to have painted 5,000 portraits of his country- 
men, whilst another biographer puts the number down 
at 10,000. It would now be impossible to count the 
-number of portraits which Frans Hats painted, but 
numerous examples show signs of expedition, as if 
several men were waiting impatiently in his studio for 
their turn to be represented. The love of portraiture 
suggests a desire for reality, and the Dutch landscapists 

might be described as the portraitists of Holland, its 
green but monotonous fields, its long avenues, its wind- 
mills, its canals, towns and other examples of Dutch 
industry. The people emancipated themselves not only 
from Spain, but from the religion the Spaniards would 
impose on them. An artist could not expect to obtain 
commissions for painting the walls of churches as in 
Italy, for the Puritanic people covered with whitewash 
the walls which were decorated, and might on that 
account be supposed to be indifferent to art. But com- 
pensation was to be found in the patronage for art of a 
domestic kind. Dutch pictures were therefore produced 
in order to be hung on the walls of rooms, and were 
generally of limited dimensions. 
When therefore Rermpranpt, after leaving the 
jurisprudence classes of the university of his native 
Leyden, and after an imperfect training under a couple 
of artists, began to paint the portraits of his townsmen, 
the prospect before him was sufficiently encouraging. 
His removal to Amsterdam when he was about twenty- 
five is evidence of a demand for his works. As well as 
can be made out, he was at once successful in his new 
home. Ifthe famous Lesson in Anatomy was produced 
in 1632, aS was likely, it suggests that a class of men 
who desired to be surrounded with mystery arranged 
with him for a representation of a dissection, a kind of 
inquiry which was not altogether in favour. They could 
not resist to be immortalised by his pencil. The work 
is so effective that we can almost imagine what TuLp, 
the operator, is maintaining, and the degrees of atten- 
tion to his words are suggested with impartiality. It 
may be described as a work in black and white, and 
those who begin their acquaintance with REMBRANDT’S 
works by seeing it in The Hague gallery are to be 
excused if afterwards they haves a _ preference for that 
mode of treating a picture. 


Amsterdam can afford a delightful spectacle when 
there is sunshine, but the colours to be seen do not 
correspond with those of Venice. The Dutch people 
in the seventeenth century were more soberly clad than 
those of the South. But Rempranprt also painted pic- 
tures which are more dazzling than those of Venetian 
painters. Through what causes he allowed his imagina- 
tion to have ample liberty in displaying a peculiar kind 
of colouring cannot be explained with any certainty. 
Although he had passed through the Latin school and 
was a university student, REMBRANDT was no writer of 
books or letters. It is only therefore mere guesswork 
to try and discover his practice. 

It is not irrational to suppose that as he was well 
acquainted with many of the numerous Jews who 
lived in Amsterdam, and even in the same street with 
the painter, REMBRANDT may have been able to enjoy 
the sight of textiles which were produced in Eastern 
looms and of jewellery which once belonged to queens 
and princesses. James Barry, who was opposed to all 
men who were indifferent to the “ gusto grande,” like 
REMBRANDT, supposes that the Dutch artist must have 
seen examples of the Venetian school. Nothing, says 
Barry, ‘can exceed the beauty, freshness and vigour 
of his tints. They have the same truth, high relish 
and sapidity as those of Titian. Indeed, they have the 
closest resemblance to the hues of Tittan when he had 
GioRGIONE most in view. There is identically the same 
attention to the rilievo and force obtained by his strong 
shadows and low deep tones.” RemBRANpDT’s love of 
costume has created one of the difficulties which pre- 
vents a satisfactory interpretation of the so-called Wight 
Watch. The Dutch soldiers of the present day are 
enough to horrify an English or German sergeant, but 
there is at least some recognition of uniformity in dress, 
and whether we consider the members of the Guard as 
belonging to a particular company or as units of other 
companies, the variety of their costume is unaccount- 
able, and as if to add a climax to the variety the artist 
has introduced the figure of a little girl who is dazzling 
in her bejewelled robes. It is no wonder some of the 
volunteers rebelled against the manner of representing 
them, for they failed to recognise the right of a painter 
to treat them as mere elements of a coloured scheme. 

REMBRANDT was to be pardoned if, on seeing rich 
costumes and ornaments, he resolved to possess them 
as if they were properties which could always serve for 
models. His house-econtained much which was costly, 
but the Dutch folk of that time could not understand 
the ardour which compelled a man to exceed his in- 
come for the sake of such vanities. He obtained forty 
thousand guilders with Saskia UILENBURG, and, 
judging by the portraits, they were a happy couple 
during the six years they lived together. But the wife’s 
trustees seemed to consider that the fortune was not to 
be expended and on Sasxia’s death it was to be paid 
over in full to their son’ Tirus. His supposed im-, 
providence was not favourable to winning the estima- 
tion of his countrymen, and all that is known of him: 
suggests that after his wife’s death he lived amidst. 
financial difficulties. Before his death he had to endure 
the neglect of the Amsterdam people, who preferred the 
skill of younger men. 

REMBRANDT, besides painting pictures which would 
not be too large for the houses of merchants, further, 
popularised art by means of his etchings. With them) 
he could allow himself more freedom than on canvas in 
experiments with light and shade. ‘The subjects of 
some were no doubt imaginative, but others were 
records of landscape scenes which were familiar to him 
and his friends. They suggest by their fimesse that his 
hand was as delicate with the needle as it was vigorous, 
when painting. His work on copper must often have 
diverted his thoughts from oppressive matters. 

We have mentioned that EvELyn was in Amsterdam 
in 1640 when REMBRANDT was likely to be occupied 
with the Might Watch, yet he never mentions the artist’s 
name. During many years there was no less indifference 


ee — 


che does justice to Frans HAts. 


| President. 


is said to have used.” 
_ examples of RemBrANpT in the National Gallery, The 
_Christ Taken Down from the Cross, once belonged to 


some confusion in the colours. 
_ lighted from the side, and under the conditions the 
| painting appears to be improved. REMBRANDT was an 
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‘to the painter and his works. RicHarpson visited Holland 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, and he in- 
forms us that in Amsterdam “ Mynheer VANDER ScHILLING 
‘has several pictures, but chiefly of Dutch and Flemish 
masters.” There is no mention of his seeing a work by 
‘REMBRANDT in any of the towns he visited. REYNOLDS 
often referred to Rusens and other Flemish artists, and 
But all he found to 
admire in REMBRANDT was the absolute unity of his 
‘manner of treating light and shade, which, he said, con- 


_ sisted in having one spot of light in the midst of a large 
_ quantity of shadow. 
_ the Dutch artist appears to have used the palette knife 


In another discourse he said that 


‘to lay his colours instead of the pencil. In no parts are 
the painter’s works recommended as objects for study. 


_ It was to be expected that the early professors of the 


Royal Academy should take their cue from the first 
Fuse.i described REmMBRANDT’s figures as 
“swampy excrescences,” “ uniform abstracts of bumpy 
-or meagre deformity.” He admits that REmBRaNpT 
was endowed with a gigantic but barbarous genius. 
Barry also condemns “the obtrusive, — licentious, 
slovenly conduct of his pencil or his trowel, which he 
It is worth noting that of the 


Sir Joshua Reynotps, and the portrait of An Old Lady 
was in the collection of Sit CHarLtes EasTLaKe, who 
was also a president of the Royal Academy. 
REMBRANDT has, in spite of opponents, gained an 
exalted position in art. Men of all nations took an 
interest in his tercentenary. His countrymen may have 
helped to increase the interest of the work with which 
‘he is mostly associated by erecting a special gallery 
which will resemble the hall for which the large Vight 
Watch was ordered. It was pointed out in this Journal 


. several years ago that the room in the Ryks Museum 


which contained the work was so lighted as to cause 
The new room is 


experimenter, and it would be an advantage if all his 
works could appear under similar conditions as those 
adopted by him when painting them. 


ILIABILITY UNDER A LESSOR’S COVENANT 


TO REPAIR. 
By Professor W. S. Ho_pswortu, D.C.L. 


HE moral of the case of Torrens v. WALKER is that 

it is legally inadvisable (as well as practically in- 
convenient) to become the lessee of a house in a tumble- 
down condition, even though the lessor covenants to 
keep the outside of the premises in good and substantial 
repair. In the case in question the plaintiff leased from 
the defendant’s predecessor in title the three upper 


storeys of a house in London, to be used as a private 


hotel. The lessee was to do the inside repairs, the 
landlord the outside. On July 13, 1905, the London 


_ County Council served on the premises a notice under 
_ the London Building Act that the premises were in a 


‘dangerous state, and requiring the front and back walls 
to be taken down in so far as they were broken, decayed 


/ or out of form. The plaintiff (the lessee) at once 


informed the lessor (the defendant) of the service of this 
notice. The notice was the first intimation that either 
the plaintiff or defendant had had that the building was 
in a dangerous state. In the following August all the 
guests staying in the hotel were given notice to leave, 
and in November, under a magistrate’s order, the walls 
were pulled down and the premises became uninhabit- 
able. On these facts it was held that there had been 
no breach of the lessor’s covenant to repair. The 
decision will no doubt surprise lessees, and it is there- 
fore the more important that they should understand 
its grounds, that they may escape a similar fate. It was 


held (1) that the obligation of a covenant to repair 
attaches when and only when the lessor has notice that 
the building is out of repair. Till the noticé has been 
given he cannot be held liable, so that in this case the 
landlord’s liability did not attach till July 13, 1905. 
And it should be observed that this rule as to non- 
liability before notice applies whether or not the 
covenant provides anything as to the necessity of giving 
notice to the landlord. The reason for this rule was 
very clearly explained by Bramwe tt, B., in another 
case. He said that it was absolutely necessary to 
interpret a landlord’s covenant to repair as a covenant 
to repair upon notice—otherwise a landlord might be 
bound to keep in repair that of which he has no means 
of ascertaining the condition. It was held (2) that the 
extent of the obligation of the landlord’s duty to repair 
depended on the state of the house when it was let. 
In this case the house was nearly 200 years old when 
it was let. It was practically a worn-out house, and 
it could not have been put into a good state of repair by 
any measures short of taking-down and rebuilding. 
Several cases have decided that when the lessee cove- 
nants to deliver up a house in a good state of repair, 
the extent of his liability must be measured by the 
state of the house when he leased it. He is not bound 
to deliver up a new house when he leased an old one. 
“With regard,” it was said in another case, “to the 
walls, the floor, the doors, the windows and all the 
different parts of the house, the tenant is bound where 
there is a breakage . . . to repair it to the best of his 
ability ; but he is never bound, when a portion of the 
structure has become absolutely worn out and necessary 
to be replaced, to substitute a new structure in the place 
of it. All that he undertakes to do is to patch the thing 
up so long as it is, in the nature of things, right and 
reasonable that the thing-should be patched up. But 
when it has got to such a state that patching up is of 
no avail... then the tenant is not bound to put in 
anything new, or to pay any proportion of the cost of 
putting in the new thing, because the old one has 
become unfit to discharge its duty.” What is law for the 
lessee is law for the lessor. The house in this case was 
when leased in sucha state that repairs were impossible. 
The only thing that remained to do was to rebuild ; and 
this was no part of the lessor’s obligation under his 
covenant to repair. 


TRANSVAAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING between sub-committees of the Institute of 
Architects and Master Builders’ Association was 
recently held in the Institute Room, Provident Building, to 
discuss the new drainage by-laws which will shortly come 
into force. Mr. J. F. Beardwood presided, and there were 
also present Mr. Granger Fleming and Mr. Seton Morris, of 
the Institute of Architects, and Messrs. R. S. Seago, Thos. 
Clark, A. Moig and J. J. Jowett, of the Builders’ Association. 
For several weeks both Societies have been formulating 
amendments to various clauses in the proposed by-laws, 
and the object of the meeting was to enable architects and 
builders to thoroughly discuss their respective amendments 
before sending same to the municipality. The meeting, 
which lasted nearly three hours, was practically unanimous 
on the majority of points discussed. 


The Following Minute has been sanctioned by the 
Treasury :—" Their Lordships are pleased to declare that 
for the due and efficient discharge of the office of keeper of 
the National Gallery of British Art at Millbank, professional 
and other peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to be 
acquired in the public service are required, and that it is 
for the interest of the public that persons should be 
appointed thereto at an age exceeding that at which public 
service ordinarily begins. Their Lordships are at the same 
time pleased to direct that any holder of the aforesaid office 
be entitled to superannuation, but without any addition of 
years, although he may not hold his appointment directly 
from the Crown, and may not have entered the services with 
a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners.” 
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EVERAL congresses of architects have been held in 
London in connection with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. This is the first year of an Inter- 
national congress of architects in London, being the seventh 
of theseries. It was arranged that the subjects for discussion 

- were to be :— 

1. The Execution of important Government and Munici- 
pal Architectural Work by Salaried Officials. 

2. Architectural Copyright and the Ownership of 
Drawings. 

3. Steel and Reinforced Concrete. Construction. 

4. The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

5. A Statutory Qualification for Architects. 

6. The Architect-Craftsman : How far should the Archi- 
tect receive the Theoretical and Practical Training of a 
Craftsman ? 

7. The Planning and Laying-out of Streets and Open 
Spaces in Cities. 

8. To what Extent and in what Sense should the Archi- 
tect have Control over other Artists or Craftsmen in the 
Completion of a National or Public Building ? 

g. The Responsibilities of a Government in the Con- 
servation of National Monuments. 

10. The Organisation of Public International Architec- 
tural Competitions. 

The order followed was different. 


Monday, July 16. Preliminary Meeting. 


A Pre Congress opened on Monday morning by a well 

attended informal reception by Mr. J. Belcher, A. R.A., 
at the Grafton Galleries. The’visitors were much interested 
in the large collection of architectural water-colours, draw- 
ings and photographs which have been hung on the walls 
and on screens, as well as in the collection of furniture, 
silver, &c., downstairs. To avoid confusion, the delegates 
were instructed to apply for tickets, &c., at the special 
tables over which the name of their country was inscribed. 
The arrangement worked admirably. 

The formal inaugural meeting took place at the Guildhall 
in the afternoon. Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise 
and His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.G., were received by 
the executive committee and the ladies’ committee. The 
chair was taken by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London, who, after a few words, vacated it in favour of the 
Duke of Argyll, the chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. JoHN Be.LcuEr, A.R.A.,. president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was then called upon to read 
the following presidential address of welcome :-— 


Presidential Address. 


As President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
I have the honour of being invited to preside over the work 
of this the seventh International Congress of Architects, 
and on behalf of the executive committee I take the earliest 
opportunity to heartily welcome the distinguished delegates 
and architects who have honoured this country by their 
presence, and to assure them of our high regard and 
esteem. 

Gentlemen, I have every hope that our deliberations 
will prove of great interest and value, and will tend to the 
advancement cf our beloved art throughout the world. It 
is by interchange of ideas, comparison of methods, and the 
statement of experiences under new and changing conditions 
that that advancement will be assured. These Congresses, 
therefore, may be expected to bring in their train fresh 
life and vigour, increased enthusiasm, broader views, and 
new ideas which cannot fail to benefit the community at 
large. 

I say “community ” advisedly, because the fact is be- 
ginning to be recognised that architecture as a fine art is 
not, or must not any louger be, one of the luxuries of 
the rich, but is of vital importance to the physical and 
moral wellbeing of all sorts and conditions of. men, 
especially in cities and large towns. Environment is a 
tremendous factor in education and development. <A 
man’s. surroundings have enormous power over him, 
whether for good or for evil; a power that acts continuously, 
without cessation—almost, we may say, by day and by 
night. This fact is being more and more clearly recog- 
nised every day, and efforts, we hope, will be made to 
introduce a stricter supervision over buildings of every) 
kind, that a better order of things may gradually be 
created. But here, at the very outset, we are confronted 
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‘readiness to learn something of the mystery of our art, not! 


asking, too, why this is good and that bad. 
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by a popular misconception concerning the true nature 
of architecture. In past years public interest has been 
almost limited to the scientific side of the question, viz. 
that houses and other buildings should be well built, 
sound and wholesome; that drainage and ventilation 
should be carefully. attended to, and other ‘so-called: 
“practical” matters. Occasionally, and more frequently 
of late, a certain amount of ornament and so-called style. 
has been demanded, and this has been thrown’ in or 
daubed on afterwards, and the result dignified with the 
name of Architecture. Such work is not true architec- 
ture at all. It is mere building—sound and good perhaps, 
but still mere building, plus certain ornamental and decora- 
tive features. Now, if our architecture is to be an elevating: 
and refining influence, if it is to be an enduring power for: 
good, still more, if it is to be a witness to coming genera- 
tions of earnest purpose and high aspirations, of moral power. 
and intellectual greatness, the artistic element must not be 
something merely added : it must interpenetrate and blend! 
with scientific knowledge and experience from the very first. 

Architecture is both a science and an art, and the, 
mathematical symbol of the relation between the two is| 
not that for mere addition (+), but for multiplication (x). 
In other words, science supplies the facts and the laws: 
which art takes and presses into the service of noble ideals. 
The scientific and artistic elements in a good building may 
perhaps to a certain extent be distinguished, but they 
cannot be separated : they are as inseparably connected as 
mind and body. ; 

The primary motive for all building lies in the practical] 
needs of life, in the demand for shelter and comfort; but! 
the architect’s work calls for a much wider range of thought] 


and purpose than is necessarily implied in such provision.| 
If the task entrusted to him is to be honourably as well as, 
adequately fulfilled he must be an artist, with an artist’s’ 
motives, aspirations and ideals, as well as a man of practical) 
skill and scientific knowledge. In this way the elementary 
necessities of life may be made to serve high and noble ends,| 
and much that is elevating and refining may be brought into. 
thelives of the peopleasasilent butcontinuous power for good., 
Their homes, the streets .they traverse. and .the buildings’ 
they work in may all be made; as Lord Leighton once 
observed, to contain “the fire-germ of living beauty,” 
quickening and invigorating the deep springs of health and! 
joy. The proceedings of this Congress and the publicity 
attaching to them will help, we trust, to bring this important| 
subject into greater prominence, and we shall, I am sure, 
find, as we have often before found, the’ public Press most 
ready and most powerful in helping on anything that) 
concerns the common weal. It may, perhaps, be as well! 
here to inform those of our honoured guests who are not! 
yet aware .of the fact that in this country we have no} 
Minister of Fine Art or similar authority to watch over the} 
interests of the public in this respect of the art, as dis- 
tinguished from the science of building. We havea First) 
Commissioner of Works, it is true, but, however able and) 
enlightened he may be, tradition and custom limit his) 
activity and his authority within certain fairly well-defined 
lines. 

There has been, however, of late amongst the educated 
portion of the public a wonderful awakening to the interest! 
and value of architecture as a fine art. On all hands we 
discover a receptive spirit, a disposition to inquire and al 


merely to admire and study its past achievements, but) 
treating it as a living art, to ascertain its true functions and 
vital principles. Everywhere intelligent men are asking) 
how they may distinguish between good and bad, and) 


We are taking steps to supply the public with some! 


simple criteria of a general character which may serve as 2 
basis for the formation of a critical taste and sound judg: 
ment; and the question of how best to carry this out is 2 
subject that will come before the Congress for consideration, 
and discussion. 

If we can thus give the public an insight into some Of 
the living principles of our art—and here I beg to emphasise 
the word “living”—we shall unlock to them a veritable 
storehouse of interest and information. For no man has é 
richer field lying before him for exploration and researcl| 
than the man who takes an intelligent interest in archi 
tecture, who can appreciate its points and decipher its 
meaning. Everywhere, at every turn, he finds a new 
“subject” to exercise his perceptive and reflective faculties 


aor 
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on. Every truly good work will be to him a fund of 
formation as well as a revelation of character and pur- 
se. He will read the mind of a people in their buildings 
d understand the social conditions that prevailed in each 
e. For all true architecture is instinct with life, the life 
its people and of its age. 

We may study the thoughts and purposes of past gene- 
tions, not only in their poetry and their prose, but also in 
2 architectural work that they leave behind them. No 
storian’s verdict is more reliable than that which is 
‘itten as with a pen of iron in brick andin stone. How 
uch have we learnt of the brilliance of Greece and the 
ajesty of Rome from the monuments of their architecture 
at have survived. So also our buildings tell of our daily 
e and doings, of our noble aims or our sordid interests, 

our broad, large-hearted views or of narrow-minded 

ifishness. A private residence is an index tothe character, 
ites and disposition of its owner. So, too, our public 
ildings will declare aloud to after generations the ideals 
d sentiments that govern our municipal and national life. 
e educational value and historical interest and importance 
architecture are enhanced by the fact that, unlike litera- 
‘e, architecture is cosmopolitan and> universal in its 
guage: its great works, its priceless treasures are open 
be known and read of all. Every nation, it is true, has 
own accents and its peculiar idioms even in architecture, 
t this is to be counted for a gain rather than'a hindrance 
the man who visits other lands. As he travels from one 
intry to another, or even from one city to another, he 
ds an infinite diversity of expression, throwing an ever- 
fting light upon the various aspects and sides of human 
>and thought and feeling. Many a record of the past, 
, 1s opened to his eyes, speaking of men and manners 
it have passed away. The study of architecture may, 
leed, be made one of the most entrancing of pursuits, 
tif it is to be delivered from that touch of pedantry, that 
theological flavour. that so often clings to it, the student 
ist be brought into contact with living principles. The 
muments of the past, as well as the work of to-day, must 
read and judged in the light of those principles that hold 
od for every-age and for every nation. 
In addressing my brother architects from other lands— 
11am proud to see so many distinguished men amongst 
m-—I may venture to point out that our architecture, like 
t of other nations, has a distinctive character of its own, 
ng of a severer and graver type than is found elsewhere. 
is is partly accounted for by the dull grey atmosphere 
ich so constantly wraps us round, by the comparative 
eness of clear and sunny skies and our generally un- 
ourable climatic conditions; but I am afraid we must 
' throw all the responsibility upon nature. We are 
ular in character and disposition—there is no doubt 
Jut it—and more so perhaps as individuals than in our 
porate life. Every man is his own island—a sort of 
ated grange, in fact, with the drawbridge habitually 
sed. We are reserved, and apt to shut. ourselves up 
hin ourselves. In our railway trains, and even in our 
9S, we sit apart in silence, or merely throw remarks at 
another over the top of the morning paper. We 
vitually repress our emotions and hide our feelings. 
vurally, therefore, our buildings also are often stolid, 
‘n grim and forbidding in appearance; they lack the 
rm and brightness which distinguish the architecture 
lother and sunnier lands. We hide them away too—in 
‘k streets or (if they be in the country) behind high walls 
| aS many trees as we can press into the service. 

But let me hasten to add that I have a purpose in speak- 
| of these external characteristics of British architecture, 
| that is to beg my illustrious confreres from abroad not to 
> at the external features, but to pursue their researches 
ttle further, and they will fiud set forth in our buildings 
| ther characteristic of the people of the land they are 
( ouring with a visit. Under a somewhat grave and sedate 
| earance it will be found that our people possess warm 
‘rts. Once within the doors of their houses there will 
‘10 lack of a heartiness of welcome and a sincerity of 
‘dwill which may be firmly relied upon. The many man- 
(\s and other beautiful residences with which our country 
junds reflect this deeper element of our hearts and lives, 
4 will be found worthy of your notice. I believe it is 
erally agreed that our modern domestic buildings pre- 
-, 4 noteworthy development of our art, and one that is 
ost peculiar to this country. We cannot show you 
ets leading to public buildings of such stately character 
tom be seen and admired in other great cities of Europe, 
] our public buildings themselves are consequently at a 


disadvantage. The new approach to Buckingham Palace 
and the memorial to Queen Victoria—designed by Sir Aston 
Webb—show what might be done if only.such opportunities 
were more frequently given. Had Sir Christopher Wren 
been allowed to carry out his plans for laying out the City 
after the Great Fire, there would have been no lack of fine 
streets to show you, or of splendid vistas opening up to view 
every building of importance. But there was no Minister 
of Fine Arts to turn the scales in favour of an enlightened 
policy. 

Having drawn attention to some of the features and con- 
ditions of. British architecture, let me acknowledge, on 
behalf of my countrymen, how much we have learnt from, 
and how much we have profited by, the many splendid 
examples of architecture which are to be found and admired 
in.your respective countries. We naturally and instinctively 
turn to the south for that which is bright and beautiful. 
The warmer temperament of the southern artist is favour- 
able to productive fancy.: We see that the nations amongst 
whom the love of beauty is a national trait, instinctive and 
inherited, seek it in all their works, and set forth their 
national greatness in their public buildings—an element in 
the education of the people which no Government can afford 
to despise. The union of the arts in which we believe the 
secret of your success to lie is not so advanced amongst us 
as-with you; but signs are not wanting even here of the 
growth of a closer bond between them, and architects and 
sculptors will be found collaborating on a building to pre-. 
sent its distinctive purpose with greater clearness and 
beauty before the eyes of men. The utilitarian cast of 
mind, running ever in its one groove, may laugh or even 


‘sneer at this; but from a national as well as humanitarian’ 


standpoint there can scarcely be a greater mistake than to 
overlook and neglect the emotional side of man’s nature. 
The greater the advance in civilisation, the more pressing 


‘the claim of the emotions of the people to due recognition’ 


and well-balanced development on true and right -lines. 


‘Feats of engineering, appealing to the intellect, astonish but 


do not move us; but works of beauty, buildings of graceful 
proportion and appropriate design lift the beholder above 


‘the vulgar and commonplace into a higher region, and fill 


the heart with lofty ideals and pleasurable emotions. 

The aim and purpose of the Congress is the welfare of 
the people. This can only be accomplished by raising the 
ideal both of architects and the public by setting a higher: 
tone and proposing a nobler end for all work, and thus lift- 
ing that which would otherwise be blankly material, utili- 
tarian and commonplace into the region of the beautiful,. 
the elevating and the inspiring. 

In conclusion, permit me once again to offer you alla 
heartfelt and most cordial welcome. I trust that the Con- 
gress will be a great success, and that your visit to London 
will prove both a profitable and an enjoyable one. 


Sir Aston WEspB said he had been asked to propose a 
vote of thanks to the Corporation of the City of London for 
their very great kindness in lending the Congress the 
Guildhall for the purpose of their inaugural meeting. The 
first hall was built in 1211, rebuilt in 1320, and built once 
again in 1411. It suffered considerably at the Great Fire, and 
later from the misguided zeal of George Dance. The hall 
was connected with the great names of latter-day history 
and steeped in associations. It was for that reason that it 


had been selected for the inaugural meeting of the 
Congress. 

The vote of thanks was acknowledged by the Lord 
Mayor. 


Mr. W. J. Locke, in his. official report as the secretary 
of the Congress, stated that never before had the full 
privileges of an International Congress of Architects been 
extended to ladies. It was believed that every practising 


architect had had conveyed to him notice of the Congress. 
There were an unprecedented number of members, the 


total being nearly 1,700, and of these about 700 came from 
abroad. Although the British Government were unable to 
send invitations to the various other governments and 


‘practically stand aloof, official representatives have been 


despatched from other countries. 

Replies were made by the representatives of the follow- 
ing foreign countries :—Professor Otto Wagner, Austria ; 
Monsieur J. J. Caluwaers, Belgium; Etatsraad Vilhelm 
Dahlerup, Denmark; Mynheer J. T. Cuypers, Holland ; 
Monsieur H. Daumet, France; Herr H. Muthesius, Ger- 
many; M. A. Metaxas, Greece; Monsieur J. Berczik, 
Hungary ; Professor D’Andrade, Italy ; Mr. S. Chujo, Japan ; 
Senhor Ventura Terra, Portugal; M. R. Béker, Russia 
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Sefior Don Velasquez Bosco, Spain; Professor Clason, 6. What precautions are necessary in the design an: 
Sweden ; George B. Post, United States. erection of centring and false work, and how long th 

Herr H. Murtuesius, speaking on behalf of Germany, said | whole or portions of centring and false work should remai 
that architects had come in great numbers from his country | in position. 
because of the deep interest they felt in English architec- 7, The rules which should be used in determining th 
ture and English art, and also in the hope that this good | dimensions of the several parts necessary for security, an. 


understanding may be furthered by the Congress. He | what safe stresses should be allowed. 


considered that there is that in contemporary English 8. The supervision necessary and the special matters 1) 
which it should be directed. : 


Domestic architecture that will revolutionise the art of all 
civilised countries. He ventured to express a wish that g. The fire-resisting properties of reinforced concrete, 
io. Its adaptability for structures where resistance } 


arrangements might be made whereby the delegates from 
abroad might be allowed to visit some selected specimens | liquid pressure is essential, and what special precautio) 
may be advisable under these conditions. 


of modern English houses. . : 
Mr. S. Cuujo, speaking on behalf of Japan, expressed 11. What are the necessary conditions for its perm 
nence ; resistance to rusting of metal, disintegration of co) 


a hope that the time might not be far distant when the 
Congress would hold their meeting in his country, where | crete or effects of vibration. | 
he could promise a hearty welcome. 12. The testing of the materials employed and of th 
Mr. Georce B. Post recalled the time when an architect | finished structures. | 
13. What provisions are desirable in building lay 


was considered as a person of absolutely no considera- 
tion in America, even in the character of engineer. All | or Government regulations relating to buildings anc oth 
structures, so far as these aftect the use of reinfores 


that has been changed. To-day they are the arbitrators in 
all matters of taste, and they have secured the respect of the | concrete. 
The committee having been recently constituted ar 


community. They have organised great architectural 
societies, and classes of instruction that are in operation | only two meetings having been held, no conclusions ha‘ 
been arrived at, and members of the Congress are inviti 


throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
His Grace the DUKE oF ARGYLL in his inaugural speech | to send communications, either the results of experimen 
or other information or suggestions that may be of use. 


{ 


said that from the conciseness of the speakers who had 
just replied on behalf of their respective countries, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that they were capable of design- 
ing a house in five minutes. There were doubtless at 
this time of year many things to be done by everybody, so 
that it was unfair to make any considerable demand on 
their precious hours. He would like to givea most emphatic 
welcome to all the members of the Congress, and in this he 
was joined by the Princess Louise. Her Royal Highness 
was certainly more intimately connected with ‘sculpture 
than architecture, but she was deeply interested in all 
forms of art. Everyone should feel obliged towards the 
members who came from abroad to visit this country. His 
own experience told him that it is the greatest of pleasure 
to talk to architects and one of the greatest delights is to 
erect buildings, most especially when there is the national 
or municipal purse to fall back on. But,the architecture 
of the past, and above all of foreign lands, can give extra- 
ordinary pleasure to all who behold it. 

Mr. Jonn Betcuer then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Duke of 
Argyll. Prior to leaving the platform the foreign delegates 
were presented to the Princess by Mr. Locke. 


By Henry ADAMS. 1 


In early designs no provision whatever was made | 
resist the shearing stresses, which were either overlook) 
or ignored, and it is interesting to observe the gradual 1 


cognition these stresses obtained in the hands of ft) 
designers, until in recent construction they receive neat’ 
as much consideration as what are called the “direc! 
stresses of tension and compression.. The importance 
considering shear was brought prominently under notice 
the failure of experimental beams which had no speci 
provision for meeting the shear stress towards the enc 
where of course it is greatest. Various methods are e} 
ployed in the different systems, but the Kahn trussed tf? 
seems peculiarly suitable, the fin on either side of the cc 
being left attached throughout the middle portion where t} 
tension is greatest, and separated and bent upwards towai} 
the ends to take the shear where the tension is least.- 

The question of adhesion between the concrete and 1) 
steel at one time caused some anxiety. It was natura) 
supposed that with increase of temperature the steel woll 
expand more than the concrete, and it was thought that t 
would be sufficient to impair, if not to destroy, any adhes' 
that might be otherwise obtainable. As a matter of fact 
linear change for a given variation of temperature is abit 
15 per cent. less for concrete than for steel, but when % 
actual figures are compared the difference is very triflij 
Taking the range of temperature between summer él 
winter as 70 degrees Fahr., the change of length in 100 ff 
produced by this variation of temperature will be for st 
0.546 inch and for concrete 0.464 inch, the differeie 
between the two materials in a length of 1 foot being 15 
than a thousandth of an inch. 

With equal care in mixing the concrete the adhes? 
varies with the condition of the surface of the sth 
When coated with red oxide paint it is extremely list 
and even a bituminous paint reduces the adhesion bef 
that due to a clean unprepared surface. It is, howe 
found that the best adhesion occurs when the steells 
rusted all over before being embedded in the concré 
This appears to be due to the formation of some chemi 
compound, or salt of iron and lime, which may not/é 
detrimental in the absence of further moisture, but the fa! 
result is doubtful in such cases as reservoir walls, ta‘ 
and dams. Painting the steelwork over with cement wil 
isa simple method of commencing the contact, and is 
would seem to prevent further rusting, on the principli 
the pail of limewater into which the Sheffield grinders if 
their small goods to resist the tendency to rust when left vt 

Professor Bauschinger found the ultimate adhesiot 
be from 569 to 668 Ibs. per square inch, but Mr. J» 
Costigan found it not to exceed 65 lbs. per square iil 
Probably in the former case it was measured by the re 
ance of a rod to withdrawal, and in the latter by the in 
tion of small plates in a briquette.. At any rate, it isd 
safe to reckon upon more than 50 lbs. per square inch >) 
working load for adhesion. Allowing 16,000 Ibs. }@ 

| 


Tuesday, July 17. 


A section of the Congress met at the Grafton Galleries 
on Tuesday morning to discuss questions relating to the new 
form of construction. Mons. J. J. Caluwaers (Belgium) 
was chairman, supported by Mr. Frank Miles Day (presi- 
dent of the American Society of Architects), who under- 
took the control of the proceedings. Mr. F. N. Jackson 
acted as hon. secretary. 


a 


STEEL AND REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Jornt REINFORCED CONCRETE COMMITTEE. 


Bae great and increasing use of reinforced concrete in 
buildings and other structures, and the need of having 
some authoritative pronouncement on the proper conditions 
of its use, have led the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
with the co-operation of other bodies, to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject. 
The aim of the committee’s deliberations is to prepare 
a report, stating their recommendations and conclusions 
aS Oven 
1. What drawings and details should be prepared before 
work is commenced. 
2. The nature of the materials which may be employed, 
and the standards to which these should comply, 7.¢. :— 
(a) The metal in reinforcement. 
(6) The matrix. 
(c) The sand. 
(d) The gravel, stone, clinker or other aggregate. 
(e) Water. 
2. What are the proportions for concrete to be used in 
different cases. 
4. How the ingredients for concrete are to be mixed and 
deposited on the work. 
5. The distances to be allowed between the reinforcing 
bars and what covering of concrete is necessary. 


square inch as the working load on steel, the embecét 


oe 


ene eee 


something like an articulation. 
| metallic frames has not at once remedied this characteristic 
_ defect of buildings formed of stone walls and gables of 
_ wood. For a long time it was customary to combine trusses 
| of iron similar to the wooden trusses. 
_ problem of the large halls only made a decisive step in 
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length that would make the strength and adhesion equal 
would be 16,000 times the sectional area of steel in square 
inches divided by fifty times the surface area per inch in 
length, or briefly 320 a+s; so that a quarter-inch square 
bar embedded for a length of 20 inches would be equally 
strong against tearing or slipping, and similarly a 1-inch 
square bar would need to be embedded for a length of 
80 inches. There are many different constructions in 
which this fact may be of importance; for instance, in a 
simple beam, if the span is less than twice the above 
lengths, there will be a tendency for the rod to draw before 
the tensile strength is utilised, unless the ends are turned 
up to form cleats. In the edge of a circular ferro-concrete 
tank, instead of overlapping the ends of the rods, for which 
the above distance would be a minimum, it would clearly 
be more economical to turn up the ends and slip a welded 
link over them. There are several specially prepared bars 
giving greater resistance to withdrawal, e.g. the Ransome 
twisted bar, the square corrugated bar and the Columbian 
bar, which relies for efficiency upon its large surface area 
compared with its sectional area, but plain rods.which can 
be obtained everywhere should be adopted whenever 
possible, on the score of economy and avoidance of delay. 

Ferro-concrete does not at first sight lend itself readily 
to architectural effect ; the warehouses and. coal stores 
constructed of it can hardly be called visions of beauty, but 
some of the recent arched bridges have a decidedly pleasing 
effect, and when the adaptability of the compound 
material becomes better known we may confidently look 
forward to the expression of taste as well as utility in the 
designs. 


By E. P. Goopricu (America). 


Associations of insurance companies in the United 
States have had the effect of standardising requirements. 
All the most important points thus developed were care- 
fully considered in the design of the Bush factories, which 
thus were provided with special fire walls, special stair 
and elevator shafts, waterproof floors, automatic fire doors, 
a complete sprinkler equipment, windows of wire glass in 


» metal frames, &c. 


The reinforced concrete design was prepared with special 
care as to the fire-resisting qualities of the structure. A 


_ “unit” system of reinforcement was devised, which proved 
_ effective and economical, not liable to derangement during 


construction, and especially advantageous because allowing 
of the use of special fire-resisting materials at points of 
greatest danger. The columns, even though built of con- 
crete, were fireproofed with cinder concrete shells, which 


| served at the same time as a vehicle for the steel reinforce- 
/ ment and as a mould for the construction of the main body 


of the column. 
The building now completed enjoys the lowest rate of 
fire insurance, both as to structure and contents, accorded 


| any similar risk. 


By Professor Louis CLogueEt (Belgium). 


The old-style edifice was characterised by the separa- 
tion between two distinct parts, the walls and the gable. 
There is a lack of solidarity between the two. Atthe point 
where the trusses of the frame rest upon the walls there is 
The introduction of the 


The solution of the 


advance when the centred trusses were introduced, which 
have their starting-point on the ground, like the trusses of 
the Dion pattern. From that moment the solidarity between 
the vertical and the inclined parts was secured. However, 
it is only the trusses which cannot be deformed. The 
solidarity between the vertical and the inclined parts is not 
realised in the enclosing surfaces. There is lack of homo- 
geneousness between the two parts of the building, that is 
to say, its skeleton or frame and its wall. Logic claims a 
more radical solution, which would consist in establishing 
solidarity not only between the uprights and the trusses, 


_ but rather between the wall and the roof. This is what the 


use of reinforced concrete enables us to realise. The side 
_ wall may even disappear or be made one with the vault. The 
whole will show almost uninterrupted surfaces on the outside 
as well as on the inside, with the absence of the encumber- 
ing internal protrudings of the frames. The new arrange- 
ment has, therefore, as a result to save the trusses, and only 


to maintain a surrounding wall which supports itself without 
any assistance. Now experience has shown that buildings 
conceived on this plan do not cost more than those carried 
out in thick stone walls with metallic gables, and that they 
are solid. 

If it is the question of a building with storeys the floor 
of reinforced concrete takes with advantage the place of the 
old systems. The most characteristic consequence of the 
use of reinforced concrete is the suppression of the roof, as 
the uppermost ceiling can be used as a cover and constitute 
an inhabitable terrace. This kind’ of construction lends 
itself, moreover, to the boldest rakes or overhanging struc- 
tures. 

This system, if applied in a rational manner, is able to 
bring a change into the architectural forms. It simplifies 
the forms; it causes the cumbersome complexities of the 
frames and floorings to disappear; it simply carries out all 
the surrounding or separating surfaces. It makes disappear 
every distinction between the wall and the roof. It intro- 
duces an architecture consisting of so elastic surrounding 
walls that these can be given any dimensions required, 
according to the space it is useful to enclose. The habita- 
tions will take the shapes of parallelopipeds terminated 
by terraces, and the large buildings with curved vaults with 
visible estrades. We must be prepared to see sculptures 
and moulded relief work disappear and coloured ornaments 
to prevail. A radical change in the internal and external 
forms of the buildings will be the consequence of the sub- 
stitution of a concrete solidary, homogeneous structure for 
our former architectonic organism. All the forms proper 
for a combination of marked-out stones and covered ‘over 
with plaster, which will henceforth no longer be used, would 
here be devoid of expression and esthetic value. They 
must be given up and other methods must be found. 

We have in mind three kinds of form: those of “ con- 
venience,” those of “ structure” and those of “ expression.” 

The forms of convenience, by which the building 
receives its complete usefulness and a character in harmony 
with its destination, satisfies the mind without causing 
pleasure to the eye. Those forms of convenience which 
are, if not the most pleasing, at least the most excellent, can 
be carried out to perfection by making use of the processes, 


.so eminently practical, of reinforced concrete. 


The forms of expression are those by which the architect 
and his assistants put their imagination and their soul into 
the building, in order to impart to it the eloquence of a 
pleasant aspect. The ideal is that they shall form an integral 
and inseparable part of the structures. In the buildings 
constructed of reinforced concrete there is little scope for 
the artist’s talent, especially the sculptor’s. There remains 
hardly anything except the superficial decoration by paint- 
ing and some polychromic, ceramicor other adornments, but 
for the artists in colour a vast field is opened for their 
creations. 

The forms of structure, either real or fictitious, are the 
principal ornament of the buildings produced by the old 
methods. They are those organic forms which give life to 
the aspect of buildings with walls of marked-out stones. 

In the old-fashioned conception a building is to be com- 
pared with a living organism where we can distinguish a 
skeleton, various members and a sort of muscular system. 
Reinforced concrete does not afford these elements of 
interest and charm; it leaves the impression that the work 
has been carried out in too docile a material, on which the 
sacred labour of the workman and his traditional processes 
have not left the traces of the noble struggle between the 
artisan and matter. We do not find the same beauty in this 
work all cast in one block in a dead and dull-coloured 
material, without apparatus, without organism, with which 
the best thing that can be done is to hide them beneath a 
superficial decoration. 

In conclusion, the new processes, economic and powerful 
as they are, are precious from the point of view of certain 
bold and complex accomplishments. They are devoid of 
the charm of an artistic expression. Besides, economy is 
only a relative law and of a secondary character, and the 
boldness of the structure is not always required. A pro- 
cess which is prevalent from these two points of view does 
not impose itself to the exclusion of the others. Recourse 
may be had to it for the economic satisfaction of utilitarian 
projects, for the realisation of comfort and for the solution 
of bold problems. But it will never eliminate from archi- 
tectural practice the noble and artistic combinations of 
masonry work in marked-out stones, moulded and sculp- 
tured, of frameworks in wood and in metal, of super- 
structures with vaults, &c, 
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By Joaquin Bassecopa (Spain). 

Building in reinforced concrete does not solve any new. 
problem either in art or construction. It is a composite 
building of stone and metallic materials by means of which, 
profiting by the qualities of the two components, difficulties 
are more economically solved than could be done with either 
of them alone. 

Economy in the use of reinforced concrete does not 
depend on the low price of the materials of which it is 
composed, which are comparatively dear, but on their 
accurate combination, which allows of the quantity being 
reduced. Economy consequently has a limit in the maximum 
co-efficient of ironwork and concrete. 

There is no reason why these co-efficients, especially 
that of the concrete, should be higher than in homogeneous 
constructions, for there are many circumstances, all difficult 
to foresee, which may produce lower resistances than those 
which have served as a basis in the calculation; such as 
the quality of the cement, the nature and size of the sand and 
gravel, and the manipulation and use of the different 
materials. 

This consideration has produced various systems from 
which cementwork has been almost completely eliminated, 
or in which, at all events, it has ‘not been taken into con- 
sideration in the calculation. It is then considered as a 
simple exterior covering destined to protect the metal 
against agents which would tend to destroy it, such as 
oxidation and fire. 

Security reaches its maximum in these systems, but, 
on the other hand, economy diminishes. It may happen 
that this kind of masonry may become less economical than 
other homogeneous kinds, such, for example, as brick laid 
with cement. 

In countries where they have excellent brick which, 
according to an already old-established custom, they use in 
very reduced thicknesses, either in the parts which give 
support or in the parts which are supported (arches and 
horizontal floorings), one might introduce the system of 
fortifying these constructions, thus obtaining a greater 
economy in homogeneous masonrywork and in fortified 
concretework. 

In places where construction in brick does not meet the 
conditions required, the use of fortified cement offers a real 
and effective economy over all other systems of con- 
struction; an economy which should not be exaggerated 
whilst admitting coefficients of work very superior to those 
which experience found to be absolutely safe. One can 
recommend such systems in which the ironwork is adjusted 

‘to be able to resist all external force. 

With regard to the artistic point of view of the question, 
reinforced concrete has no exclusive form; on the contrary, 
like every concretion, it takes that which is given to it. 
The supporting element, covering an empty space, may be 
straight (beam) or curved (arch): the length of the former 
is comparatively restricted; the length of the latter can be 
much extended, as is also the case in homogeneous con- 
structions. 

In the straight form, as in the curved, the theoretical 
limit of reinforced concrete requires, on account of the 
weight of the concrete itself, the use of a greater 
volume of iron in the ironwork than is required in homo- 
geneous metallic constructions. The relation or pro- 
portion between the units of resistance and of weight is 
thirteen times greater in cement than in iron. It follows 
that in proportion as the absolute dimensions of the works 
in reinforced concrete are increased, so must the importance 
of the iron over the cement be increased also, and in con- 
sequence the forms then have the characteristics of metallic 
constructions, as may be noticed in the large bridges. 

On the other hand, in architectonic works, in which it is 
scarcely ever desired to attain the maximum of possible 
dimensions, the artistic character must come from the lines, 
projections and colouration. With regard to the first the 
architect can choose freely without any restriction; the 
second, whatever they may be—mouldings, ornamental 
decorations, &c.—can also be obtained with ease and com- 
parative economy, but with the drawback that for their 
execution one must have recourse to moulding, which in- 
dicates a limitation of artistic effect to which architectonic 
art cannot bring itself’. With regard to colour one cannot 
admit the only one, that of cement; but, on the contrary, 
this moaern concrete must be treated as the ancients treated 
it, that is to say, by covering it either altogether or in 
part with other materials of which the varied coloura- 
tion permits the desired effect being obtained, as certain 
architects and engineers are already doing who. have 
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succeeded in using fortified cement in their works with a 
particularly artistic effect. 


By Perer B. Wicut (America). 


The purpose of this paper is to treat of the actual use of 
burned clay in building construction according to the present 
practice in constructing fireproof buildings in the United 
States. 

The American system is not impracticable in any other 
country on account of cost. Experience, as well as 
fabrication in large quantities, will reduce cost. High price 
of labour in the United States should naturally make it 
more expensive there than elsewhere. Reduction in cost 
of transportation an important economic item. The whole 
subject especially pertinent to the present occasion. We 
are here to learn as well as to teach each other at the same 
time; to contribute what we know to the fund of in- 
formation to be here accumulated for the benefit of our 
brethren throughout the world. 


By Gaston Trérat (France). 

Steel and reinforced cement are destined to see their use 
become general. They are fit to be easily and conveniently 
used together with other materials such as burnt clay and, 
above all, sandstone ; and in this way can be formed a sub- 
stantial body provided with solidity and of a nature to 
assure beauty, a quality not to be neglected. Moreover, 
the walls built by this method are excellent with regard to 
the health of the inhabitants in consequence of the absence 
of dust produced by sandstone, and as offering no harbourage 
to disease germs, against which an incessant war must be 
waged. The advantages of this particularly healthy kind 
of installation are, above all, to be appreciated when it is a 
question of buildings to be used as hospitals or refuges or 
as cheap lodging-houses. In consequence of the easy dis- 
infection of the walls, the number of dwellings placed one 
above the other in buildings of great height is considerably 
more free from inconveniences. 

Steel and reinforced concrete are materials with which 
it is possible to erect very high buildings and at the same 
time to reduce the thickness of the parts such as 
walls and floors. Owing to the mechanical nature of 
these materials they are provided with resistance to com- 
pression and to bending which render it possible to 
gain useful spaces with regard to the total space covered. 


From the plastic point of view they can form a body with — 
the enamelled sandstone, forming walls which have a. 


pleasing effect to the observing eye. With regard to hygiene 


the advantages are not inferior to those which may be 
expected from enamels in consequence of their delicacy of 


tone. 


struction of walls which are impervious to germs. Finally 


it produces surroundings whose salubrity one cannot too | 
Solidity, economy of space, plastic beauty, 


highly extol. 
salubrity, are thus four qualities produced by the use of 
these materials. 

Mr. Max CrarkeE proposed the following resolution :— 
“That an inquiry in the direction of what failures have 
taken place in reinforced buildings and their causes would 
be desirable.” 


Mr. Mires Day seconded the motion, which was carried. | 
Mr. E. O. Sacus submitted a second resolution as | 


follows :—‘‘ That where reinforced concrete is intended to 


be fire-resisting the greatest possible care must be taken as | 
to the nature of the aggregate and its size, and also to the | 


protection of the steel.” 

The motion was carried. 

Among those who joined in the discussion were 
Messrs. H. Adams, E. Seward, H. K. Bromhead, F. E. 
Harris, E. W. Fritchley, H. D. Searles-Wood, E. P. Good- 


rich, A. Augustin Rey, A. W. Ruddle, L. Cloquet, G. Trélat, | 


Ellis Marsland and E. Prioleau Warren. 


The chair was taken by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A,, | 
M. E. Cannizzaro, M. Bartaumieux and Mr. Harbottle Reed | 


acting as secretaries. Mr. Blomfield, in calling on M. Honoré 


Daumet to read his paper, said that he was the doyen of | 
the Institut de France. Fifty years ago he won the Grand | 
Prix, and since then his career has fulfilled the brilliant | 
promise he then showed. Both as ascholar and an architect | 
he has done most distinguished work. Amongst other 
achievements he was the joint architect of the Palais de’ 
Justice, Paris. For many years he had been engaged on 
St. Germain, second only to Versailles, which for English-. 
men has the additional interest of being the last refuge of 


the Stuarts, | 


The enamel of the flamed sandstone allows the con- | 


{ 


| 


re re: 


‘of the salle des fétes, a magnificent 
‘in Du Cerceau’s precious work, “The Most Excellent 
“Buildings in France,” the original drawings of which 
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THE CHATEAU OF SAINT-GERMAIN. 
By Honoré Daumet, Membre de l'Institut de France. 
HE origin of the Chateau de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, one 


of the most important that France possesses, is not, 


known for a certainty. The kings of the first two lines pro- 
bably came to indulge in the pleasure of hunting in the vast 


forests which covered the hills at the foot of which flows, 


the Seine, but there is no certainty that they had any build- 
ings there. King Robert I., in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, founded a church on the high land which dominates 
the village of Pecq. It is only in the twelfth century that 
there are positive proofs that there existed a royal residence 
on the spot where stands the present castle. Louis VL, 
who reigned from 1108 to 1137, is the first sovereign from 
whom an authentic document makes known to us his pre- 
sence at St. Germain. His successors made frequent 
sojourns there : Louis VII., for instance, who resided there 


in 1143, and held a conference with Henry IL, King of 


England; Philippe Augustus, who made his will there and 
built the first chapel of the castle. St. Louis received 
there in 1247 the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, 


‘Baldwin IL, who made him a present of relics of the 


Passion. In order to enshrine them the pious monarch 
gave orders to build the Sainte-Chapelle of the palace in 
Paris. 

The castle of St. Germain was therefore already during 


the thirteenth century an important royal residence: it: 


was then composed, besides a dungeon, of two blocks 
of buildings for habitation, placed one in continuation of the 


other, the foundations of which still exist, and which have) 


been recognised as such by excavations. The chapel of 


Philippe Augustus being found insufficient, it was replaced | 


in the reign of St. Louis, between 1230 and 1240, by a more 
sumptuous building, which has remained almost intact 
until the present time. This is a piece of architecture of 
remarkable beauty, the merit of which may perhaps be 


‘attributed to Pierre de Montereau, who during the same 
period built part of the abbey church at St. Denis, certain 


details of the two monuments being identical. 
Inhabited successively by Philippe the Bold, Philippe le 


‘Bel and Philippe of Valois, surrounded by a park, the first 
-mention of which is to be found in 1331, the castle was 
burnt during the English invasion in 1346, but it was not 
completely destroyed. The chapel fortunately escaped the 
fire, and steps were soon taken to rebuild from its ruins 
and to enlarge a residence where the various successive 


sovereigns were so fond of staying. Charles V. seems to 
have been particularly fond of the place, and we know that 
he had important work carried out there: it is to him that we 
owe the present circumvallation wall which encloses in its 
perimeter the big dungeon built by I.ouis VI. and the chapel 
by St. Louis. This wall, which is fortified in the manner 
of the period, had the form of an irregular pentagon ; it was 
afterwards used as a sort of sub-basement for the building 
erected during the reign of Francis I. Inhabited still by 
Charles VI., the castle was during several years occupied 
by an English garrison. Subsequently it remained un- 


‘inhabited during the end of the fifteenth and the beginning 


of the sixteenth century. 
Francis I. gave orders to rebuild it and to follow the 
surrounding wall of Charles V. The new buildings must 


shave risen quickly, the simplest materials being used 


for them. The work of the Middle Ages disappeared 
almost completely, with the exception of the chapel, 


which was left standing, but which was partly hidden 


on the side of the apsis by new constructions, whilst 
the rose window was obscured and crushed by the wall 
hall illustrated 


are now the property of the British Museum. De Cerceau 
does not give the name of the architect who worked 
under the orders of Francis I., but it is safe to affirm that 
he was an innovator, because there exists no other type of 
architecture similar to the work he produced. To convince 
oneself of this it is sufficient to look at the very original 
aspect of the exterior, the beauty of the staircases and of 
the vaults which have been preserved, the majesty and the 
vastness of proportions of the salle des fétes, called the 


Salle de Mars, where the great royal assemblies were held, ! 


in residence there. 


as well as the festivals rendered so brilliant by the luxury 


| and the elegance which distinguished the Court of the 


Valois. Henry IL., like his father, was fond of St. Germain. 
Philibert Delorme changed the arrangements of the chapel, 
and Guillaume Marchant began to build the Chateau Neuf, 
whence an admirable view was afforded over the Seine 
valley. Of the Chateau Neuf nothing but a pavilion has 
been preserved, called the Henry II. Pavilion, which con- 
tains on the ground floor a curious hall of rustic architec- 
ture. In order to put the two buildings into easy com- 
inunication, a door was made in the southern part of the 
Vieux Chateau building, which was surmounted by a very 
fine piece of sculpture, now placed in the Louvre Museum, 
and which has been faithfully reproduced above the present 
entrance. The last Valois did not often stay at St. Germain 
so far as can be ascertained. Louis XIV. took refuge there 
during the Fronde, and there passed nearly all his youth. 
By his orders Jules Hardouin Mansart added to the castle 
five large pavilions, which completely altered its exterior 
aspect. The beautiful and original order invented by 
the master of works of the Renaissance period doubt- 
less impressed the architect of the seventeenth century 
who imitated him—a very remarkable fact for that time. 
Balconies in wrought-iron supported by rich consoles were 
run all round, andthe patrols’ beats of the Middle Ages were 
converted into terraces. The castle with its wings built in 
this manner covered double the former area, and the Court 
of a luxurious king with its numerous retinue was able to be 
Assemblies were held in the chateau, 
and it is there that were celebrated especially the feasts on 
the occasion of the christening of the Grand Dauphin, the 
exact representation of which is preserved to us in engrav- 
ings of the period. 

_ Being deserted for Versailles, St. Germain, since 1689, 


gave refuge to an unfortunate king. The family of the 


Stuarts received there the hospitality of Louis XIV. 
James II. died there in 1701 and his wife Marie d’Este in 


AGA Key. 


From that time onward the Vieux Chateau only plays an 
historic part. Its magnificent salle des fétes was sometimes 
used for theatrical performances. In 1803 there was a 
project for establishing a hospital with 800 beds there ; later 
on a cavalry school was established in the building ; then it 
became a military barrack and a military penitentiary. It 
was only in 1862 that the architect Eugéne Millet started 
the work of restoration, which is still going on. The 
Museum of National Antiquities, which has been installed 
in the castle of St. Germain, is a guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of a monument precious on account of the memories 
it recalls and for the material traces that French art of the 
best periods has left there in spite of the alterations and 
mutilations. 

Mr. BLomrie;p said they regretted that pressure of time 
would only allow of each speaker on the subject being allowed 
five minutes. They must regret that a similar reason had 
prevented them from hearing M. Daumet at greater length 
on a subject he knew so well. 

Mr. Puent Sprers, in proposing a vote of thanks in 
French, regretted the absence of illustrations. 

M. CannizzAro, who seconded it, said that M. Daumet was 
an example to all architects as to the proper way of carrying 
out works of restoration. He lived the life of that period, 
and thereby was enabled to enter into its spirit. In conse- 
quence all the buildings with which he was connected 
remained buildings of the time of their erection. And that 
was the only proper way for architects to conduct their 
restoration. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson expressed a hope that M. Daumet 
might be persuaded to lend photographs of the sculpture at 
St. Germain, so as to reveal to England the secrets of the 
French sculptors’ art. 

Colonel PRENDERGAST said all must be grateful to the 
architects who had come so far to attend the Congress. » It 
was fit and proper that the first paper should be read bya 
Frenchman. Not only were they their friends, but England 
was deeply indebted to France in her architecture. 

Mr. BLomrie Lp, at the close, announced that a book was 
to be brought out by M. Daumet on the chateau of St. 
Germain, illustrated with photographs. 


The chair for the second subject was taken by Senor 
H. M. Repullés y Vargas, supported by Mr. John Slater, 
the secretaries being M. H. Peschl (Austria) and Mr. G. H. 


Fellowes Prynne (England). 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALL varnishes are difficult to manufacture, and, it may 
be said, difficult to test. Unless it dries hard and 
quickly the surface runs the risk of losing its lustre. 
But elasticity is also necessary to that end. Results 
cannot be easily ascertained. Professor BaiLey and Dr. 
A. P. Laurie lately brought before the Scottish Society 
of Arts a new method of testing the hardness and tough-. 
ness of varnishes. The instrument they invented! 
appeared to a special committee appointed to examine 
it to be an ingenious attempt to test mechanically the 
hardness and toughness of varnishes applied to a var- 
nished surface, and was a novel and useful apparatus. 
The interesting fact ascertained was that when a point. 
was weighted to 1,200 grammes and did not injure the 
surface varnished, the quality might be regarded as a 
fair standard of hardness. It had, however, to be 
ascertained by observation whether hardness alone 
could be relied upon as a test of the true value of the 
varnish, for eventually the test of time might demon- 
strate it to be brittle and inelastic owing to deteriora- 
tion. ‘The committee considered the researches and the 
apparatus so desirable that they recommended the 
invention to the favourable consideration of the prize 
committee. 

A party of members of the Society of Antiquaries | 
visited the remains of the Roman villa at Bignor, in 
Sussex. The pavement, which is one of the finest in 
Europe, is on the farm of Mr. RicHarp Rupper. It was. 
in the time of his grandfather in 1811 that a part of the 
pavement was discovered. The work of excavation 
was undertaken by Samuet Lysons, the archeologist. 
A marvellous drawing by him, showing all the details, 
hangs in Mr. Rupper’s parlour. Care was taken to 
cover the principal pavement by a roof, and it suggests 
the watchfulness of the owners that so little disturbance 
has taken place. Occasionally some of the tesserze 
were lifted by underground vegetation. Last autumn 
the Society of Antiquaries had the mosaics cleaned 
and the loose tesserze fixed in their places by Italian 
workmen. ‘The restoration was conducted. under the 
supervision of Mr. W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope, M.A., secre- 
tary of the Society, and Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., 
the latter being a resident in the neighbourhood. The 
object of the visit on Friday was to examine the work, and 
it was considered satisfactory by all who were compe- 
tent to judge. Bignor is within a few miles of the 
railway stations of Pulborough, Littleworth and Arundel. 


Tue Russian Government has been supposed to be 
desirous to compel the Finns to abandon all their racial 
pride. Even the friends of Russia would be opposed to 
that policy, for the people are among the most interest- 
ing in Europe. In our time, when the alliances between 
languages receive attention, Finnish speech is as in- 
teresting as Celtic. The Russian Government must 
have listened to wise counsel when it agreed to the 
erection of a national museum in Helsingfors. That city 
has not only several fine buildings, but the university 
has also a valuable ethnological collection. Scattered 
through the city are several small collections which it 
is proposed to bring together in the new building, of 
which the foundation-stone will shortly be laid. The 
museum is expected to cost about 800,000/, and will 
represent history and ethnography as well as archzeo- 
logy. The Finns have believed that learning and liberty 
were closely connected, and although it may seem to be 
rather late to collect relics of the people, their en- 
thusiasm may be able to accomplish much. Helsingfors 
only dates from the sixteenth century, but it would 


be difficult to say when the Finns first appeared in 
Europe. 


Iris commonly supposed that public markets are 
a great convenience, as goods are obtainable in them 


at a less price than in ordinary shops. As the stall- 
holders have to pay rent, and as dealers are governed 
by the prices paid in shops, it is not clear where economy 
can be secured. If by-laws existed which fixed prices 
at a definite percentage below shop prices then the 
advantage of markets would be plain. If the stalls are 
let at too moderate a rate then the public market is 
costly, and the expense of upkeep must be borne by the 
ratepayers. This has just been exemplified in South- 
port. On the recommendation of the markets com- 
mittee, it has been decided to convert the front of the 
market hall into shops. In adopting this course they 
have been guided by the example of Bolton, where 
20,000/, has had to be expended in building shops on 
two of the sides of the market hall. It is needless to 
say the Town Council ascribed the loss to the architect 
who designed the structure. It was said that the belief 
was that an imitation of Newgate Prison would look 
well in Southport, and a similar mistake was made in 
Bolton. It is impossible to go against economical laws 
in markets as in other ventures, and considering the 
difference of English trading, it may be taken for granted 


that markets are a delusion which arises from absence of ~ 


knowledge. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELEVATION OF PROPOSED CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LONDON. 


ie the year 1891 my late father, Mr. FREDERICK 
SANG, architect and artist, submitted designs to 
the London Chamber of Commerce for an Imperial 
Chamber of Commerce in the heart of the City of 
London. Four years later he laid the following scheme 
before Mr. Batrour, the Premier, and Mr. JosEpPu 
CHAMBERLAIN, the Colonial Secretary. The scheme 
was this, viz. to establish a commercial parliament in 
the heart of London, the chief city of the British Empire, 


on similar lines as at present exists in the German 


Empire (Zollverein). The proposed building to contain 
a grand parliamentary chamber for meetings of the com- 
mercial members and representatives of England and her 
colonies, where they could consult and discuss matters 
regarding the commerce of the Empire. All the colonies 
to have their representatives in the building, as well as 
a museum, library and show-rooms, where specimens 
of raw materials and manufactures of our vast colonial 
possessions could be exhibited and inspected by our 
merchants to see at a glance what our colonies could 
supply us with and also their requirements, as well 
as our commercial dealings with foreign countries. 
Our consuls all over the world to supply the 
Imperial Chamber of Commerce in London with com- 
mercial particulars of the requirements and productions 
of the countries they are accredited to. The Imperial 
Institute in Kensington is too far west for the merchants 
of London to refer to, and does not sufficiently give the 
necessary information required. The design represents 
the side elevation with principal entrance near London 
Bridge (King William Street) facing the Fishmongers’ 
Company’s hall. The principal elevation, over 400 feet 
long, facing the river Thames, to be built on a quay 
similar to the present Custom House. The ground floor 
of this building to be used as offices, &c. for the com- 
mercial navy of the British Empire, telephone, telegraph 
and post offices, &c. As I said before, all the existing 
chambers of commerce to be represented under one 
roof in the heart of the greatest commercial city of the 
empire, which thus would be concentrated and in direct 
touch with the whole world. Henry H. B. Sane. 


9 LOWTHER TERRACE, GLASGOW. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: VIEW OF NAVE FROM WEST 
DOOR, 


FULHAM TOWN HALL, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SALARIED OFFICIALS. 
By Orro Wacner (Austria). 


FTHE fact, which it is impossible to dispute, that the first 
| T architects in the world in a great many cases are not 
agreed on the question as to what constitutes an architect, 
gives the certain proof that the title of architect cannot be 
py letters patent, and that a judgment of artistic 
possible only by the artists themselves, conse- 
quently by the grouping of the artists among themselves. 

In the latter circumstance we find also the proof that 

municipal and State administrations are not even ina 
position to make the proper choice of an artist to fill an 
office. 
Still another important factor comes into consideration 
for making sucha choice. The architect appointed to an 
office will, while occupying it, certainly not play the leading 
part. His individuality, his taste, &c., must therefore sub- 
ordinate themselves to the same qualities in his superior, 
or even of more than one superior. The works carried out 
under the supervision of the office would therefore not show 
the capacities, the taste and individuality of the creating 
artist, but certainly the less valuable ones of his superiors, 
and as such superiors in most cases are laymen in questions 
of art, and often even in technical matters, it will be hardly 
necessary to give any more reasons why from such a com- 
bination no good can come. 

It must also be mentioned that the artistic gifts of an 
artist oppressed by the yoke of office can never undergo the 
‘absolutely necessary development. These considerations 
prove sufficiently that a municipal or a State administration 
is never in a position to obtain the services of first-class 
artists as salaried officials. 

But municipal and State administrations have certainly 
the sacred duty of cultivating the fine arts, which means 
with regard to architecture that the buildings erected by 
them should exercise the effect of models. Buildings of 
such a description can only be expected from great artists, 
and not from officials of an inferior artistic capacity. 

For the same reasons the competence of the officials 
must only extend to the practical, technical and economical, 
but never to the artistic control of buildings in the course 
of construction. If, finally, it is taken into consideration 
that, by the awakening which took place in the region of 
art, a lively controversy raged everywhere, and that even 
to this day public opinion has hardly returned to calmness, 
and therefore is not in a position to judge with unbiassed 
artistic feeling works of art, such a large number of reasons 
has been put forward that the correct answer to Question I. 
becomes easy. It can only be this :— 

Important municipal and Government buildings can 
only be constructed by eminent artists, and not by salaried 
officials. 


protected | 
qualities 1s 


By Oscar Simon (Belgium). 


The Central Society of Architecture of Belgium is of 
Opinion that no advantage can result from the execution 
of public buildings by salaried officials (surveyors, &c.), 
neither for the administration, which protects its agent and 
takes upon itself the civil responsibility, nor for the public, 
which pays and suffers from the imperfect arrangements 
of the buildings destined for its use, and the zesthetic feel- 
ings of which are too frequently hurt and painfuily im- 
pressed by the permanent sight of buildings generally 
devoid of artistic character. 

We hold that it is an abuse that certain officials (sur- 
veyors) should offer to private parties on the look-out for 
authorisation by administrations services which are pro- 
hibited by the regulations, and which are a form of unlawful 
competition highly prejudicial to the independent architects 
existing only on the income from their professional art. 

It is desirable that more energetic action should be taken 
by architects, with a view to obtain legislative powers :— 

1. By bringing into harmony with the modern require- 
ments of life the rate of the out-of-date tariffs still enforced 
upon the architects. . 

h (A juridic consecration should be given to this principle : 
To a superior talent higher fees should be allowed.”) 

2. By putting a stop to persons invading the archi- 
tectural domain who do not exclusively exercise the pro- 
fession of an architect. 

3. By the revising of the laws on building in those 
passages where the text, or the interpretation given to it, 
imposes on the architect obligations and responsibilities 


inconsistent with his mission as an artist and out of pro- 
portion to the fees which are allowed for them. 

(Apply juridically to the architect and to the contractor 
the common law principle, “To a larger profit must corre- 
spond a more extended responsibility.”) 

4. The Central Society of Architecture of Belgium is of 
opinion that if it be essential that the execution of public 
buildings should be entrusted to private architects. it is 
ardently to be desired that all the work, whatever its im- 
portance may be, of construction and arrangement of plan 
of buildings for the public use should be exclusively given 
to practitioners of the architectural art. 

Moved by a feeling of professional solidarity the seventh 
International Congress of Architects, meeting in London in 
1906, wishing to affirm with all its power the claims and 
just aspirations of the architects, with a view to an improve- 
ment of the economic conditions of their existence, for- 
mulates the resolution :— 

“That in the future the administrations of States, 
departments or provinces, municipalities or communes, as 
well as the administrations of benevolent institutions which 
may be founded by the former, shall give instructions for 
professional architects to be appointed by way of public or 
limited competitions, or whose special capacities or notoriety 
shall be universally recognised, for the projects of works or 
buildings to be carried out within their jurisdiction ; 

“That an absolute prohibition shall put an end to the 
interference of agents paid by the public administrations, 
that they shall obtain through private persons an authorisa- 
tion which can only be granted by public authorities ; 

“That within the limits of their influence in the legis- 
lative assemblies our representatives shall take the initiative 
to bring about the reform of the laws in force in such cases 
where the obligations and responsibilities imposed on the 
architect are incompatible with his mission as an artist and 
in disproportion to the emoluments attached thereto.” 


By Gaston TrExat (France). 


The buildings we may have to erect or to rearrange 
answer the requirements of the moment or of the future. 
What is required is knowledge and experience. Teaching 
is not sufficient to develop the necessary capacity. Some- 
thing more is demanded than a cramming of characteristic 
facts acquired by instruction. The latter must be com- 
pleted by a personal training in the profession. It is to be 
recommended that the latter be not started too late, and 
that the simultaneity of the two operations be secured. 
The intellectual and the technical education combined 
generally carries with it a considerable widening of ideas. 
It may be infinite ; not seldom even it lasts as long as life 
itself. There exists something like a stimulus to acquire 
new knowledge, the want of which is accentuated in 
intensity by the existence of personal ideas. But, above 
all, it is the true source of the original points of view as 
opposed to the knowledge acquired by study. 

In the exercises offered by the workshop, the laboratory, 
or by that other vast workshop which is the nation, educa- 
tion is ever active and imparts a particular course to the 
mind. ‘Then it is that the capacity for hypothesis and fer 
the ideal asserts itself in matters of science and in matters 
of art. The fact remains that art and science are in our 
days considerably nearer each other than they were in the 
past. They are two leading branches of human activity, 
each having no longer any right to remain indifferent 
towards the other. 

The question of public buildings gives rise to a great 

many questions which interest our societies. This is one 
of the general features of the mission inherent to the 
architect. He must therefore keep in touch with the time 
and constantly interrogate it about the requirements it may 
manifest to him. Science and art enable a selection to be 
made of remarkable solutions. The consequence is a 
knowledge and experience which the different modes 
signalled will call forth. It is useful to propagate their 
habit. 
Mr. G. OaKtey Torren (U.S.A.) in opening the discussion 
said that the subject of “ The Execution of Important Govern- 
ment and Municipal Architectural Work by Salariea 
Officials ” was one of the few subjects before the Congress 
in which it would be possible to see material effect. He 
had informally brought it before the last Congress at 
Brussels, where it was warmly taken up. 

Professor V. Nacy (Hungary) followed. 

Mr. F. E. P. Epwarps (Bradford) complained that the 
title of the subject was a little misleading, for it suggested 
a strong doubt whether any good work could ever come out 
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of the office of a salaried official He presumed it was | lacking in genius. Nevertheless, the German architectural 


really intended to be a protest against architectural work 
being confided to engineers, road surveyors, &c., who lacked 
architectural training. He himself admitted to being a 
salaried official, but he nevertheless hoped he was an archi- 
TECK. 
most excellent work had been achieved by official architects. 
He considered that the matter should be put on a clearer 
basis. The root of the matter, in his opinion, lay in the 
fear among architects that they were losing their bread- 
and-butter. There was a growing custom for large busi- 
ness concerns to employ ata fixed salary someone to do 
their architectural work. This evil was the outcome of the 
large number of young men who took up architecture as a 
livelihood, and who after their days of pupilage were glad 
to seize any assured means of supporting themselves. 
These would willingly accept an offer to devote themselves 
to a firm at a fixed salary. 

M. A. W. Werssman (Holland) said he had once been an 
official architect, though now he was in private practice. 
He thought the crux of the question was whether the 
official architect was competent or incompetent. The fact 
of a man being an official did not make him a bad architect, 
nor did the reverse hold good, though if a choice was to 
be made between a good official architect and a good non- 
official one for carrying out the work, he believed the 
preference should be given to the latter. His experience 
was that work emanating from the offices of a public 
official architect on the Continent was only in very rare 
instances to be attributed to his hand. The real authors 
were his clerks and assistants. 

Mr. A. W. PLummMer said that the question was of even 
more vital importance to practitioners in the provinces than 
to those of London. An official architect had no one to criti- 
cise his work, and he practically passed his own plans. 
The public were naturally inclined to go and explain their 
requirements to a man who was peculiarly able to gratify 
them. He hoped it would be made illegal for salaried 
officials to take up private work in unfair competition with 
other men. It was not necessarily cheaper for a public 
body to have a permanent official architect, because he and 
his staff were being paid whether the work was plentiful or 
slack. It was desirable that the matter should be thrashed 
out. 

Mr. G. H. FELLowes Prynne said that in England archi- 
tects greatly suffered through officialdom. It was undeni- 
able that a large amount of good work was done by official 
architects. Yet it must be remembered that in large towns 
the share of the head of the department in much of the 
executed work must be small. It was a dangerous pre- 
rogative for an official doing private work to pass judgment 
on the plans submitted by private practitioners. He hoped 
that any decision arrived at by the Congress would not 
remain as a mere passing of a resolution, but that it would 
be brought to the notice of the various Governments. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams said that, however estimable 
official engineers and road surveyors might be in their own 
departments, another feeling was introduced when they 
took up architectural work. It was another matter when 
the architect was fully qualified. If the employment of a 
salaried architect was proved to be cheaper it was useless 
to kick against the practice. However, in some cases it 
must necessarily be anything but economical. When an 
official took up special work without any special training 
the result must be a loss of money. If a staff was formed 
and there was no employment for them work would often 
be made. If assistants engaged for a special job, they 
were kept on until the quantity surveyors had done the 
measuring up. The matter was bound up with municipal 
trading. 

Mr. J. SLATER reminded his hearers that the subject had 
received in the past long and anxious consideration from 
the Institute, who had sent a resolution thereon to the 
public bodies of the country. It was the principle they 
were fighting for. Undoubtedly some official architects 
were men of capacity, and with ability to carry out praise- 
worthy work. But under normal circumstances such a man 
could not have the time at his disposal for properly executing 
large undertakings. Any decision they came to in the 
matter ought to have weight throughout the world. 

Herr Bopo Espuarpr (Germany) stated that the question 
had long been one of the most absorbing under the con- 
sideration of German architects. It was at first intended 
that no official architect should be admitted as a member of 
any architectural society. But after several years it was 
found to be impossible to hold that those officials were 


A great number of instances might be quoted where 


societies meant to agitate, in the hope that all great public 
work should be open to public and private architects. 

Mr. W. E. Rirey claimed that qualified officials should 
not be excluded from carrying out big schemes. 


It was then proposed that owing to the extent of the 


subject, and the comparative smallness of the members 
present, compared with the number of architects affected, 
that resolutions should be formulated and discussed by a 
special committee. 


interests of the administrations and of the public, and in the 


highest interests of the art of architecture, public administra-_ 


tions, whether Governmental, provincial or municipal, should ~ 


entrust important works of architecture only to professional 


Another proposal was that the discus- — 
sion should be adjourned. Both were negatived, and the 
| following resolution was passed :—“ That in future in the 


qualified architects, either by competition or by other — 


means.” 
Wednesday, July 18. 


On Wednesday the chair was taken by Herr Otto 
Wagner (Vienna) and Mr. R. S. Balfour, with M. G@ 
Wickman (Sweden) and Mr. H. O. Tarbolton (Scotland) © 
Herr Otto Wagner, in opening the proceed- — 
ings, thanked the audience in his own name and on behalf — 
of ,all Austrian architects in conferring on him the honour — 
His ignorance of English and slight — 
acquaintance with French prevented him from fulfilling his — 
His English colleagues had, however, — 
organised the Congress so admirably that nothing was left — 
The Austrian architects meant to take this” 
organisation as their model if his distinguished colleagues 
would accept the invitation he was deputed to give at the — 


secretaries. 


of acting as chairman. 
duties properly. 


to be done. 


. final meeting, viz. that they should make Vienna the 


meeting-place of the eighth congress. 


THE ARCHITECT-CRAFTSMAN, 
By REGINALD BLomFIELD, A.R.A. 


HE idea of the architect-craftsman suffers from uncer- 
tainty as to the extent in which craftsmanship is neces- — 


sary to the architect and to what extent a training therein — 
In the early days of — 


should form part of his education. 


Italian Renaissance he was almost invariably a craftsman, — 


or rather as an artist he practised architecture. 


specialised in architecture. 
men usurped the decorative art. 
English architect of the seventeenth century who went out- 
side architecture. 


buildings, and they were able to dispense with much of the 
detail drawing now essential. 


The loss in certain direc- 


In the 
middle of the sixteenth century he detached himself and 
The result was that inferior © 
Inigo Jones was the only — 


ae 


By the end of the seventeenth century q 
architects had ceased to care for anything beyond their 


tions was counterbalanced by increased skill in design. — 
The best work of Wren is more mattire than that of Inigo | 


Jones. 


again resumed multifarious designs, and for the first time — 


architecture became a literary fashion. 


But it died and — 


opened the way for the fads and revivalisms of the 


nineteenth century. 


In England architecture went plunging down the slopes 


of Medizevalism, with A. W. Pugin at the head. The Old — 
Guard, like Burton, Barry and Cockerell, made a stand in — 
the fight against sentimentalism. Except for them, we — 


should to-day be floundering in a quagmire. 
sank to its lowest depths in 1851. 
point. 


English art 


The pre-Raphaelite brotherhood appeared, 


This was the turning- | 
and © 


influenced ideas on architecture and craftsmanship. This — 
movement was seized on by literary men, and its inspira-_ 


tion became literary, anything rather than artistic. Mr. 


Hunt declared that he and Rossetti agreed that architecture 


came within the proper work of a painter who, learning the © 


principles of construction from nature herself, would apply 
them by shaping and decorating the material he had to 
deal with. Ruskin urged that architects should learn their 
art not in cities, but in the hills, and study what nature 
understands by a buttressanda dome. Such views could not 
lead to greater knowledge or skill in architecture, and art 
ceased to be regarded except as a material for copy. Morris 
had tried architecture and given it up in disgust. To himit 
was agreat assemblage of the arts in which architecture was 
merely a vehicle for carving, tapestry, &c. He never 
approached it from the standpoint of the architect, but 
rather as a socialist and craftsman. Gothic was the art of 
the future because it admitted the guilds. Morris had his 
eyes so firmly fixed on detail he never rose to the concep- 


At the end of the eighteenth century architects — 
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tion of the art of architecture, which is concerned with the 
rhythm of building, with thought in great spaces—an art 
in which detail reinforces a dominant idea. The pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood dwindled down to a championship 
of the handicrafts. But Morris did invaluable work. He 
taught people to value good workmanship, material, colour, 
to dislike empty-headed art and to aim high. The Arts and 
Crafts Society produced the effect that the proportion 
between architecture and the crafts was lost. It cannot be 
too often insisted that architecture is not mere decoration or 
ornamental building, but it is something outside and beyond 
the various crafts. 

Hence the architect is not a craftsman in the sense that 
are cabinet-makers, and must have a different training. 
We are taught architecture is a science and also an art, but 
it is mot a science like botany or chemistry. The real 
science of architecture is that knowledge of the effect to be 
aimed at and of the means of realising it. It is only by 
prolonged and intimate study of buildings that a mastery 


| can be obtained. Architecture must satisfy utilitarian and 


zesthetic requirements. It inspires a sense of organic 
thought moving in orderly sequence through particulars to 
the total effect. A fine architectural composition may be 
compared to a concerto of Bach. Both show restraint, the 
selection and interweaving of motives, the definite and con- 
secutive construction in which each detail falls into place. 
However much architecture may be enhanced by sculpture 
and painting, it is yet independent of them in producing its 
peculiar impact on the sense. The Pantheon would if 
shorn of all its ornament remain impressive. 

This aspect has dropped out of view. Much of modern 
English decorative art is done with laudable zeal but inade- 
quate technique, and resulted in “art nouveau.” The 
architect must reassert himself, and take his stand on the 
true function of his art. Architecture presupposes in its 
exercise full knowledge of the resource of the art in detail. 
An architect must be acquainted with his materials and 
with the laws that govern their behaviour ; he must know 
what he can fairly get out of them. The earnest student 
must ever keep his ultimate goal in view. The range of 
architecture is too great to be taught in a given number of 
years. Great architects usually reach the maturity of their 
powers in early middle age. All that can be done for 
students is to lay a good foundation, to familiarise them 
with their tools and materials, and to give them an insight 
into the means available for architectural expression. In 
doing so it is essential to keep before the student the ulti- 
mate end of all his training, viz. skill not in draughtsman- 
ship or craftsmanship, but in architecture. 

William Morris and the Arts and Crafts Society have 
tended to substitute architecture for craftsmanship. The 
former is at present undera cloud. Nevertheless admirable 
work has been done by English architects of to-day, like 
Mr. Norman Shaw. There are signs of improvement here 
and there, but it is impossible to feel certain that the art is 
back on the lines of true development. If architecture is 
to hold up its head again in this country it will be through 
unwearied efforts of architects to realise, and make others 
realise, that there is such a thing as the art of architecture, 
and it is worth devotion on its merits. 


By W. R. Leruasy. 


The practice of modern architectural design is based on 
custom. In some countries there seems to be a more 
general agreement than in others, and in the former there 
is a nearer approach to the existence of style. Beyond this, 
what are the possibilities by which modern architecture 
may enter on a course of development, and how can we 
attain to reality in building ? 

The styles of the past were shaped by a growing mastery 
of craftsmanship, and only this will produce art akin to 
the old, an art which is discovered rather than willed. 
The architect’s store of forms is for the most part degraded 
memories of the discoveries made by ancient craftsmen. 
Whence is new energy in modern architecture to be 
derived? In part it may come from the investigations of 
science; but even so it will require a resourceful crafts- 
manship to deal with the new material. 

_ At present the architectural profession is isolated from 
workmanship, and is thus imprisoned within a small sphere 
of ideas. Architects have aimed at bringing back the 
appearance of masterly craftsmanship, but this outward 
appearance has no vitalising force. 

_Accloser contact with labour may mean at least three 
things. We need, first, to be in closer touch with the 
executants of our buildings, and to be anxious to learn from 


them what they think is good work. In the second place, 
it may mean the acceptance by the scientifically trained 
directing architect of more help from independent workmen 
of a high order, painters, sculptors, metal-workers, modellers, 
and the like, while giving up the commonplaces of office- 
designed ornament. And, thirdly, it may mean the prac- 
tical training of architects themselves. This idea is liable 
to two misconceptions; as if it were proposed that the 
architect engaged on important work should make his own 
mortar, or as if the claim might be satisfied by receiving 
lessons in enamelling or wood-carving. The crafts essential 
to an architect, of course, are masonry and carpentry, while 
they remain the principal factors in construction, and, so 
understood, craftsmanship should form the basis of archi- 
tectural education. The student should cut stone, frame up 
wood and handle bricks. Often, of course, he could not 
afford much time for this, but even a month’s practice with 
materials and tools would be better than nothing. 

A short course should form a part of the education of all 
students, but some would probably become much more 
interested in this side of things, and could follow it out 
further. Thus we might train architects of varying capaci- 
ties for various requirements. It is the mistake of all 
systems to form men of one pattern. However desirable 
it may be to train some men to the highest degree of 
academical skill, these are best fitted to deal with the 
complicated problems of practice in a big city, while the 
humbler works of the country require equal devotion, but 
of a different kind. A basis of craftsmanship in archi- 
tectural education should open out channels for diversities 
of gifts which may correspond with the diversities of 
requirement. 

By Fr. Van GoppriscHRoy (Belgium). 


The importance of the mandate of the architect is great, 
because it expects from him extensive knowledge, without 
which the artist cannot consider himself to be at the height 
of his mission. 

The great drawback the profession suffers from is due 
to the fact that the title of architect may be assumed by 
persons who have neither obtained a diploma nor received 
a special education, and that this unjustifiable tolerance 
places in the hands of inexperienced persons an art which 
they will never be able to understand, and still less to 
practise. 

The architect must be able to judge, as a real expert, of 
the most minute details of the construction—in a word, he 
should possess the technical knowledge of all the trades 
which he employs, and this to the extent of being in a 
position to discover and to have put right without hesitation 
any part of the work badly done. And in the presence of 
this vast knowledge, which one should expect him to 
possess, there is no doubt that the architect would recover 
the prestige he always used to exercise in the building 
industry. 

Besides, it must be stated that this perfect knowledge of 
the technical part of the crafts which we ask the architect 
to possess is not an innovation. In fact, many architects of 
the Middle Ages and men of science, such as_ Galileo, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Stephenson and others were, at the same 
time, manual labourers. They knew how to manipulate 
matter in order to put their ideas into practice. 

Of course it is not necessary that the technical know- 
ledge of the architect should enable him to perfectly handle 
the tools of all the crafts—this would be useless; but it is 
necessary that his knowledge should enable him to carry 
out everything in accordance with the rules of art; and for 
this purpose it is necessary that he should himself, within 
the limits of possibility, have practised under the eye of an 
expexsenced master all the kinds of work which later on he 
will have to carry out in his projects. 

This education, which would form part of the whole, 
would not require more than two years of supplementary 
studies, because it would only be a question to extend in a 
practical and convenient way a known programme. 

The present programme followed for the studies of the * 
architect could remain, with a certain revising, and there 
would have to be added to it that which is wanting for the 
training of the artisan. 

By Orro Wacner (Austria). 

Concerning this question we beg to make the following 
observations :— 

Reference has repeatedly been made to the scientific 
education of the architect, and stress has been laid on the 
fact that he has to learn such a vast amount of facts, and 
that, for the reasons given in the beginning, this learning 
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cannot embrace everything. In going through the technical 
studies of the architect, what is required isa good grounding, 
which will enable him to acquire what is further needed in 
the course of his subsequent period of activity. 

The actual work of the architect and a number of artistic 
matters, such as the cultivation of the allied arts of painting 
and sculpture, the keeping pace with the professional 
literature, &c., cannot fail to induce him to be very economic 
with the time heis able to give to these occupations, and 
moreover, he will have to reserve a very considerable part 
of his time to the supervision of the works to be carried out 
by him. It will therefore not be wrong to affirm that these 
matters can hardly receive much attention, from sheer lack 
of time. To this must be added the loss of time which is 
caused by the fact that the desire to create, and conse- 
quently the capacity to create, are faculties which the artist 
cannot command at all times. 

A further accumulation of work by learning one or more 
trades (to learn them all is utterly out of the question) 
certainly exceeds that measure of time which the architect 
has at his disposal to devote to such work. If besides it is 
taken into consideration that handicraft of the kind in 
question sometimes requires considerable physical strength, 
and may therefore be injurious to the steadiness and 
the fine touch of the hand, it is dangerous to penetrate 
so far 
men. The knowledge how any given part of a building is 
to be made belongs to the sphere of practice, which the 
architect will acquire in the course of his career all the 
more readily because his innate gift of invention will serve 
him as an auxiliary. 

The question under consideration can therefore be 
correctly answered in the sense that the architect must 
know in a theoretical relation, and with regard to intuition, 
every trade and the qualities of the materials which he uses 
in his constructions, but that it is not necessary that he 
should become proficient in the manual skill belonging to 
the handicraft. 


By Gaston TRELAT (France). 


The theoretical and practical education of artisans can 
certainly become an abundant source of development in art. 
But then it must be judiciously led. Otherwise it would 
have dangers which would soon show themselves in the 
work produced. 

I wish to say at once that it ought to be consistent with 
the direction which the professional life takes. And this 
latter entails the general affinity with all the trades which 
contribute to the execution of the architect’s works. From 
this results a real theoretical and practical education, which 
latter embodies itself in an extension of conscientiousness 
in the artist. Hence a vivacity of spirit which shows itself 
in the particular character of the elements conducing to the 
harmony of the ensemble, to which they remain subordinate, 
without which would be exceeded the taste and proportion 
taught us by a certain philosophy drawn from manners of 
arrangement to which matter is subject. As can be seen, 
it is an education to which one consecrates one’s life. 

But for that there would be no reason to rely on an 
initiation from the commencement of life. Before all else, 
it must endeavour to show the disadvantages of making the 
different elements that the variety of trades represent 
dominate too much in a work. For this would expose one 
to a cause of incongruities which should be avoided in 
architectural conception and execution. Certain masters, 
whose memory is surrounded with the respect which is due 
to them for the harmony of their lives, and certain schools 
could supply evidence of this, if the thing needed to be 
supported by material proofs. But this is not the case. 

Therefore, in order to prevent confusion in the mind, 
this education will be carried on by the fact of the career 
itself. For the architect it will result exclusively from the 
experience he will gain from all the trades contributing to 
the execution of his buildings. 

The education of an architect-artisan is sufficiently 
gained by the routine of a life practically absorbed in the 
applications of the art. 

With regard to a theoretical and practical education at 
the commencement of the career, the advantages would in 
no way make up for the time spent, and the disadvantages 
of it would predominate. 


By Rosert Lesace (France). 


Should technical teaching be given at the school of archi- 
tecture and at the fine art school, or should it be given in 
a school absolutely independent of these ? 


into the manual work of the architect’s crafts- 


It is impossible to answer this question in a general 
manner. The organisation of a technical school for the 
crafts of the building trade, complementary to the schools 
of architecture, will of necessity work in unison with them. 

To each special case will correspond a special and 
adequate solution. 

The same answer must be made to the question, Is 
the technical teaching to precede, to accompany, or to 
follow the teaching of the art of architecture ? 

We beg to propose the following resolution :— 

This Congress, considering that the architect, the master 
of the works, having under his immediate direction work- 
men and artisans of the most varied bodies of the State, 
and utilising the services of the most varied industries, has 
no means of acquiring in each of these trades and in each 
of these industries the complete knowledge of a specialist ; 
considering that there exist already in the majority of 
European countries training schools for artisans, schools for 
practical application and laboratories for engineers where 
specialists are trained, expresses the desire that there 
should be created specially for the architects and for the 
general contractors schools in which, in the limited space 
of two years, they could acquire in a general but exact 
manner the technical part of the various trades and in- 
dustries of the building trade, without claiming to practise 
these trades and industries. It also expresses the wish 
that between these schools international and continuous 
relations may be established. 

A general discussion followed, in which the following 
took part:—Professor V. Nagy (Hungary), Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, Mynheer J. T. Cuypers (Holland), Mr. H. P. Maule, 
Mr. E. P. Howard and Mr. C. H. Walker (United States). 

The following resolution was then carried :—“ This 
Congress, considering that the architect, the master of 
works, having under his immediate direction workmen and 
artisans of the most varied bodies of the State, and utilising 
the services of the most varied industries, has no means of 
acquiring in each of those industries the complete know- 
ledge of a specialist, expresses the desire the opportunity 
should be given to architectural students to acquire ina 
general but exact manner the technical part of the various 
trades and industries of the building trade without claiming | 
to practise the trades and industries. It also expresses the 
wish that between these schools international and continuous 
relations may be established.” 


A section of the Congress, Herr H. Muthesius pre- 
siding, met at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Wednesday morning, and debated upon the reports for- 
warded by several foreign societies. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS. 
By J. Guapver (France). 


HE regulations must allow the same time to all com- 
petitors. Programmes must be given out simul- 
taneously in every country. The programme should be 
issued everywhere in the language in which it is drawn up, 
and not in translation. Every further communication 
should be addressed to all the competitors. During the 
competition no. change should be made in the regulations 
governing it. The same date for sending in designs should 
be obligatory everywhere, and designs should be sent in to 
a place specified for each country. The premiated designs 
should become the property of the promoters, but without 
prejudice to the laws of artistic copyright. An exhibition 
of designs before and after adjudication is necessary. The 
regulations must indicate whether the designs should be 
signed or distinguished by a motto; signature is best, but 
the adoption of a pseudonym should be allowed. No 
envelope containing an author’s name should be opened 
without his consent, except in the case of premiated 
designs. The technical programme should be clear, precise 
and drawn up under the advice of experienced architects. 
It should avoid directions which cannot be followed, and 
should not impose excessive work by means of drawings 
that are useless or to too large a scale. The competitors’ 
personal expenses should be reduced to a minimum. 

The jury should be formed of architects of each nation 
represented in the competition in the proportion of one 
assessor to ten competitors or fraction of ten afterwards. 
Every nation represented by less than ten competitors, 
with a minimum of five, should have the right to one 
assessor. 

Special conditions for competitions in two stages, 
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Tue Society “ ARCHITECTURA ET AMICITIA ” 
(Amsterdam) proposed :— 


The conditions of the competition must be the same for 
all competitors. ) 
what form, are prohibited. The delivery of the designs 
must be made anonymously. 

The date of the sending off, proved by the stamp of the 
stations of departure, which must be delivered to the jury, 
shall be taken as the final term for the closure of the com- 
petition. The programme of the competition shall be pub- 
lished or placed at the disposal of the applicants in all 
the countries, or groups of countries, at the same date. 

The jury of an international competition will in principle 
be formed by half the number, less one, of the members of 
the nationality of the country in which the competition is 
opened. Architects must form the majority of the members 
of the jury. The names of the members of the jury and of 
their substitutes, with the declaration which contains the 
approval of all the conditions, shall be inserted in the pro- 
gramme. 

The jury of the country in which the competition is 
held forms the information bureau. The publication of 
announcements relative to the competition will be made in 
such a manner that it may be considered to have come to 
the knowledge of all interested parties. These announce- 
ments shall have the same value as the conditions of the 
programme. 

The programme must express in precise terms the con- 
ditions made, making a distinction between the absolute 
requirements and the optional requirements. It would, 
however, be preferable that optional conditions should not 
figure in the programme of the competition. 

The number of drawings to be sent is to be limited to 
the quantity absolutely necessary, in order to avoid all 
useless work and superfluous expense. 

The total amount of the prizes to be distributed shall be 
at least equal to double the amount which would be paid 
for the architectural part of the work carried out to an 
architect who had been entrusted with the execution of the 
design. 

By Gaston TrExatT (Paris). 


The argumentation of the previous subject bore, in the 
first place, on the spirit which in general dominates archi- 
tects. Contrary to the intentions of a generous application 
of art, the architect often seems too pre-occupied about not 
doing certain things. And one spends a good deal of time 
in learning those things which must be avoided. Wasted 
years, itseems : how much more preferable would be an 
education which faced the realisations to be deduced from 
contemporary science? This would adjust itself to the 
standard authorised by experience. 

Competitions, as they are now held, have not the scope 
they ought to have. Conventions take up too much place, 
one has a sense of things learnt: book learning of a kind 
and without influence on the mind of the masses. 

Public beauty, like public health, corresponds to the 
contemporary movement of democracy, of which these two 
capitals are a momentary crowning. ‘The architect has no 
right to separate himself from it if he wishes to fulfil the 
function expected from the social competence it is his duty 
to show. 

Internationalism and publicity will give to competitions 
a youthfulness and a vitality which they have not had up 
to now, and which are a part of the movement of con- 
temporary effort. 

These competitions should have exclusively in view the 
services of which they are the object. It must be so, in 
order to insure to the operation a normal rectitude which 
would keep it above the paltrinesses which are too well 
known and are lowering to art, causes lowering alike for 
competitors and judges, and injurious to the solutions to be 
gathered. 

The-competitions being international, the nations taking 
part in them through their artists will all include the same 
number of judges. 

In this way the competition agents, whom the judges 
represent,’ will doubtless be less inclined to look upon 
themselves as a delegation having to represent the interests 
of compatriots or the idea in fashion currently admitted 
In their country. The jury will be more particularly 
engaged in selecting and bringing about a solution, while 
the competitors themselves, in consequence of the absence 
of preconceived ideas represented with a show of authority, 
will strive to elaborate and present different sides, to the 
exclusion of all party spirit. And, in these days, if one 


Exceptional conditions, no matter under ’ 


wishes to respect personalities alike useful in art and in 
science, it is impossible to be sufficiently on one’s guard 
against these fatal influences. In effect, whatever may be 
the interest of contemporary evolution, with its abundance 
of curious observations and generous comparisons in their 
knowledge, ill-luck will have it that, in revenge, we must 
endure the narrow ideas of little groups and clans, which 
bring confusion into the service of the human collectivity. 
It is, however, to this that all our efforts should directly 
refer, free from this impediment, very regrettable socially. 

To bring this resumé to an end, with regard to com- 
petitions I must again say that the spirit of augmentation 
followed in these lines endeavours to insure the supremacy 
of the decision, uniting the choice of the work and the choice 
of the artist charged with its execution. The author of the 
first idea ought to complete the studies and accomplish its 
realisation. And the same spirit which the decision has 
intended to make clear will be found in the accomplished 
work. This is how things should go, if one would keep to 
the rectitude that the situation demands and respect the 
responsibility that the decision imposes on the jury. 

And the organisation, as sketched here in its character- 
istic features, would perhaps be destined to give results 
still unforeseen. But this would be on condition of always 
keeping in the path that would normally be deduced 
therefrom, once agreement was come to on the ideas which 
support the solution I submit to the Congress. 

Conclusion.—Without consciousness there is neither art 
nor artist. Itis only by a wide comprehension of things, 
all leading to the consciousness of his time and of humanity, 
that the artist can do a useful work. In these days the 
widening of science serves as a basis to this consciousness. 
And the applications of the art take a special character in 
order to supply the needs and aspirations of the period. 

The organisation of international competitions showing 
a greater amplitude of intellectual horizon would be in 
accordance with the ideal of the day. 

Again, these competitions would have the advantage of 
extending the character of educations which up to now have 
remained restricted to present requirements. 

But measures would have to be taken to insure the 
entire liberty of intellectual expansion amongst the artists 
entering into competition, to afford the jury an unlimited 
independence and to enlighten the consciousness of the 
verdict they would give. 

After discussion of the reports the following resolution, 
proposed by Mons. G. Harmand (France) and seconded by 
Mr. Walter Reid (Transvaal), was adopted :—‘ This Con- 
gress, taking into consideration the Reports submitted to 
the Congress, recommend them to the attention of the 
permanent committee of the Congress in order to submit a 
special Report to the next Congress.” 


The questions on copyright and ownership of drawings 
were discussed before a large representative meeting on 
Wednesday morning at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The chairmen were Mons. H. P. Nénot (France) 
and Mr. W.S. Eames (America). Mons. J. Urioste y Velada 
(Spain) and Mr. Walter Reid (Transvaal) acted as hon. 
secretaries, 


OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 


By H. HeatHcore STATHAM. 


wD question of ownership of drawings is distinct from 

that of architectural copyright in designs, with which 
it must not be confounded. It turns on the question 
whether the drawings and specifications made by the 
architect in order to carry out a building are to be retained 
in his custody or to be handed over to his client. In 
France and Germany no legal question is raised on the 
subject ; the architect retains the drawings as a matter of 
law. In England the custom has been almost universal in 
the same sense. But in the case of Ebdy v. M'Gowan 
(1870) the Court ruled that, the building not having been 
carried out, the drawings must be handed over to the client 
on his paying for the time expended on them. In the 
case of Gibbon v. Pease (1904) the Court, to the surprise of 
architects, ruled that the precedent of Ebdy v. M'Gowan 
covered all cases, whether the building had been carried 
out or not, and that the client had a right to demand all 
the drawings, the Court refusing to hear any evidence on 
the side of the architect, whose drawings and specification 
can therefore, in England, be legally claimed by the client, 
although he already has what he really paid for, viz. the 
building itself. It is pointed out that an architect is not 
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paid for making drawings, but for producing a building,. 
the drawings being only his necessary instructions to the 
workmen,; under some circumstances he might even dis- 
pense with drawings altogether. To require him to hand 
over to the client drawings and specification, which repre- 
sent the result of his professional experience over many 
years, for the client to use as he pleases is a manifest 
injustice to the architect. Moreover, the custom in the 
profession of handing over the drawings to the client when 
the building has been planned, but not carried out, is a 
mistake on the part of the profession; as in such a case an 
unscrupulous client has only to say that he has changed his 
mind in order to get possession of the drawings and use 
them as he pleases, with no further compensation to the 
architect. The wording of Clause I. of the Institute Scale 
of Charges is most unfortunate, as it appears to state (though 
not so intended) that the architect’s commission is for 
producing drawings of a building. The wording of this 
clause should be amended. The author moves the following 
resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, having revised the wording 
of its paper on the professional practice as to the charges 
of architects in the sense indicated above, should as early 
as possible take steps to get a Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment for securing the adoption of their scale of charges, so 
amended, as part of the law of the land.” 


By D. Pasto Satvat (Spain). 

1. Architectural property ought to be recognised and 
enjoy identical rights with those of intellectual property in 
general. 

2. Each country ought to fix, as far as it is concerned, 
the limit of duration of copyright, but in no case ought this 
limit to be less than twenty-five years, counting from the 
death of the author. 

3. In no case ought the design, that is to say, the idea 
expressed in terms of architectural art, to be reproduced 
without the author’s consent. 

4. The architectural work ought never to be reproduced 
either in its whole or in any one of its details, no matter for 
what constructional purpose, without the author’s consent. 

5. The architectural work may be reproduced in sculp- 
ture, drawing, painting, photography or engraving, provided 
the author has not expressly and publicly signified his 
absolute prohibition. ' 

6. The right of ownership is inherent in artistic work. 
It is constituted de facto, without need of registration or 
deposition of any kind. For copyright to be guaranteed 
signature and date should be sufficient. 

7. Assignments of copyright should be made in the 
same form as assignments of personal property at the will 
of the contracting parties. 

8. The author should specify in the assignment the points 
as to which he reserves copyright. 

g. Any contract without restrictions implies an assign- 
ment also without restrictions. 

10. Assignment without restrictions does not deprive the 
author of the power to reproduce his own works, but the 
assignee can, by an express condition, demand the right to 
‘Oppose it. 

By Gaston TréExat (France). 


In the matter of art, in the matter of architectural 
elaborations, there is no artistic property. In architecture 
the proportions of a piece of land, the building site, the 
surroundings, are all elements which must be taken into 
consideration in making the studies for the composition of 
the plan. The mind of the artist is haunted by too many 
equally decisive ideas in the orientation of his work that 
any other mind could grasp the leading idea of his con- 
‘ception. The arrangements and the co-ordinations are all 
connected with it. It is alaw from which the artist will 
never be able to free himself under the penalty of turning 
out bad work, and consequently of injuring his own per- 
sonality. Artistic property does not rest upon a sufficient 
examination of the question; it could not support a con- 
Scientious and logical analysis. The result of it is there- 


fore, in my opinion, an action without profit anda regrettable | 


loss of time. 


By Grorces Harmanp, Avocat. 
Be Maitre Harmand proposes to move the following resolu- 
ion :— 

This Seventh International Congress of Architects 
assembled at London in 1906, recalling on the one hand the 
resolutions passed during the past twenty-eight years by the 
International Congress of Architects and the International 
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Congress of Artistic Copyright, as well as by the Inter- 
national Congresses of the Association Littéraire et 
Artistique Internationale, notably at Madrid in 1904; 
recalling, on the other hand, the Protocole de Cloture of 
the Diplomatic Conference held at Paris in 1896, which 
upholds the principle of complete protection of works of 
architecture ; recalling, finally, the Spanish law of 1879 and 
the French law of 1902, both of which expressly protect 
works of architecture. 

This Congress is of opinion :— 

1. That architectural designs comprise designs of facades, 
exterior and interior, together with the plans, sections and 
elevations, and they constitute the first manifestation of the 
architect’s idea and the work of architecture. : 

2. That the building is but a reproduction, on the site, of 
the architectural drawings. 

And this Congress renews the resolution that works of 
architecture be protected in all legislative enactments and 
in all international conventions equally with every other 
kind of artistic work. 

The following resolution was passed :—“ That this 
Congress is of opinion that the architect is employed to. 
produce a building, and that all drawings and papers pre- 
pared by him to that end are undoubtedly his.” 

Messrs. G. Harmand, G. O. Totten, W. Reid, A. Augustin 
Rey, W. H. Atkin Berry, A. Kelsey, E. Fritchby, H. H. 
Stath am and others joined in the discussion. 


Papers dealing with the laying-out of streets and open 
spaces in ancient and modern times were read before a- 
section of the Congress on Wednesday evening at the 
Grafton Galleries. M. Ch. Buls (Belgium) occupied the 
chair, supported by Sir William Emerson. 


THE PLANNING AND LAYING-OUT OF 
STREETS AND OPEN SPACES. 


By Cu. Buts (Belgium). 


F it is desired to lay down the rules to be followed for 
the creation of streets and squares, the following three 
hypotheses must be considered :— 

First, an entirely new town to be founded. This is a 
rare occurrence in Europe; an instance of it is Zeebrugge 
in Belgium. 

Secondly, a quarter of an old town to be transformed 
into a modern quarter. In this case it is necessary to leave 
untouched the picturesque aspect of the quarter, to preserve 
the historical monuments, while endeavouring at the same 
time to satisfy modern requirements. 

Thirdly, a new suburb to add to an old town. Establish 
the plan of the principal directions of circulation, adapt it 
to the topography of the place, determine the character of 
the quarter according to its destination, ze. whether to’ 
be of a commercial, industrial, administrative, popular, 
university, middle-class or aristocratic character. 

Servitudes to be established to preserve to it the 
character it is intended to have. Expropriation by zones or 
participation of the owners of the land in the management 
expenses. ey 

FoRMS OF THE STREETS.—Straight or almost straight 
principal arteries ; sinuous secondary streets. The straight 
streets must not be too long; after every thousand metres 
they must be deviated or end in a monument. The squares 
arranged in these streets must not be circular, but oval. 
They can, besides, be varied by not giving a uniform width 
to the whole street. 

INTERSECTION OF THE STREETS.—Avoid converging the 
circulation to a single point; it must, on the contrary, be 
distributed over the whole town. Cross-shaped inter- 
sections should be avoided. 

Open Spaces.—In ancient times the public squares were 
the forum as the political centre and the market-place as 
the commercial centre. In the North in the Middle Ages 
there was the open space in front of the church and the. 
large market-place in front of the town hall. 

1. The Squares for Circulation.—The star-shaped squares 
are to be condemned ; they lead to congestion in the circu- 
lation and form a too cut-up picture. The streets must end 
in the corners of the squares. 

2. Markets.—The centre of the market-place must be 
free ; the streets leading to it must not be numerous and 
must end in the shape of turbine paddles. 

3. Garages.—Squares outside the railway stations ; there 
the circulation must be divided by open spaces, fountains 
and statues. Towards the town there should be a monu- 


‘mental entrance. 
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Within the town spaces must be reserved 


for cab-stands. ' 
4. Ornamental Squares.—Squares planted with trees. 


‘They can be made of any shape. 


5. Monumental Squares.—Squares created to produce an 
artistic effect. The height of the houses should be in har- 
‘monic proportion with the dimensions of the squares. Rules 
established by M. H.,Martens. Rectangular squares in the 
proportion of 1 to 3, trapezoidal and triangular ones. 
Circular and octagonal shapes to be condemned. Oval 
shape admissible. Framing of the squares to be recom- 
mended; dissimulate their openings by gates, arcades, &c. 
Streets opening into them in turbine-paddle shapes. Group- 
ing of the squares produces a picturesque effect. These 
squares may surround an edifice. Decoration of squares. 
Sometimes symmetrical, but as a rule the absence of sym- 
metry is preferable. It is better not to place the statues 
and fountains in the centre of the square. Levelling of the 
squares. The concave surface is to be preferred for 
zesthetic and practical reasons. 

The principles which we have just explained are the result 
of the research of practical means which can make a modern 
town comfortable and hygienic and impart to it a beauty 
which renders a sojourn in it pleasant. 

A town must not only be a commercial store and an 
industrial factory, but also a home for human beings. 

Since the towns are no longer formed by the slow in- 
crease of centuries they have lost their picturesque charm 


‘and their national character. 


To the unconscious work of the builder of ancient times 
must be substituted the conscious work of the modern 
builder. The mission of our town architects must therefore 
be to adorn the towns with a new beauty, the elements of 
which will be furnished by the wants of a heavy traffic, of a 
healthy life, by zesthetic principles, derived from the study 
of the laws of artistic enjoyment. 


By B. Pottes y Viv6, J. Maj6 vy Risés, M. BERTRAND DE 
Quintana (Spain). 

In laying out open spaces account should be taken of 
various circumstances, those especially which are attendant 
on the climate of the locality, though varying according to 
latitude, altitude, direction of dominant winds and the 


greater or less distance from the sea and great rivers, 


the position of neighbouring mountains, frequency of 
rains, nature of soil, &c. Of all these circumstances, 
those which have a preponderating influence are the 
directicn of the dominant winds and the latitude. 

What evidently demonstrates the importance of the 
direction of the dominant winds is the position of edifices 
included in the category of insanitary buildings, which, on 
account of the many emanations affecting the atmosphere, 
should not be so situated that the currents of air may carry 
these insanitary emanations into the open spaces of a city, 
thus converting into a focus of infection the air which our 
dwellings receive from outside. 

_ In consequence of this, one ought to study conscien- 
tiously the situation of a cemetery, a crematorium, an 
establishment for the filtration of infected water coming 
from a system of sewers, a hospital, a lazaretto, certain 
industries, &c. 

With regard to the latitude, or distance from the equator, 
and setting aside the differences of temperature consequent 
on the greater or less distance from the poles, and following 
the geographical points which are under consideration, one 
of the most important factors in the solution of the problem, 
and one on which we ought to fix our attention, is the con- 
sideration of the angle formed by the solar rays with the 
plane of the horizon of each locality, an angle which 
diminishes as the latitude increases. 

According to the reports of the International Congresses 
of Tuberculosis, and of Salubrity and Hygiene, held recently 
at Paris, it cannot be doubted that one of the essential 
points to be secured is to place the dwelling in hygienic con- 
ditions, and that its facades should be so exposed as to 
receive the rays of the sun and pure air for as long a time 
as possible. To obtain this result it is obvious that we 
ought to Orientate the streets, determine their width and 
fix the height of houses so that the access of the sun’s rays 
should be assured. 


The various open spaces for each city, streets, squares, 


‘promenades, &c., and those by analogy reserved as court- 


yards to facilitate the access of air and light to houses, ought 
to increase in breadth as the latitude of the locality in- 


creases, whilst the heights of the houses ought to lessen as | 
the latitude increases ; In other terms, to avoid one facade | 


casting a shadow upon another the breadth of the streets 
must increase proportionately with the latitude of the 
locality, and the heights of the houses must lessen in the 
same proportion. 

To give to the subject we have just sketched all the 
development that it deserves would take a volume filled 
with scientific and learned explanations, and as these notes. 
are intended for an audience composed of experts we would 
like to avoid falling into this error, and we will conclude 
our remarks on the portion of the hygienic problem in- 
timately allied with the title of the theme we are dis- 
cussing, with the following conclusions :— 

1. That the means of communication in cities should be 
laid out so that in no case should they serve as a canal to 
conduct the impurities coming from unhealthy industries, 
which necessarily exist in all centres of population; that is 
to say, that strict care must be taken that the situation of 
these buildings be fixed in such a way that the dominating 
winds can never carry into inhabited localities the unhealthy 
emanations from them. 

2. That the dimensions of open spaces in a city should 
be subordinate to the density of the population as well as. 
to the latitude; in other words, the more populous a city 
the greater should be the area of its open spaces; a con- 
dition which can be obtained through the means of com- 
munication and the courtyards belonging to houses. Con- 
sidering besides that the sun is essentially the purifying 
element, in order to obtain its presence for the longest 
time possible in the fronts of buildings ‘it is necessary 
to increase the area of open spaces and to diminish the 
height of constructions as the latitude of a city increases. 

By Dr. J. Srispen (Berlin). 
I. Planning of Streets. 

The direction and width of streets depend on the claims 
of the traffic to be accommodated. Traffic must everywhere 
and in every direction find a clear view and an unimpeded 
path. In main thoroughfares the width desirable may be 
50 metres or more; in by-streets, where the traffic is 
solely for the service of the residents, the width may be 
reduced to 8 metres. All intermediate widths depend on 
the circumstances of each case. 

The gradients of streets should be as flat as possible. 
In level districts gradients of more than 1 in 70 should be 
avoided as far as may be, because they interfere with the 
asphalting of the road surface. In hilly districts gradients. 
up to I in 20 are permissible in the case of main thorough- 
fares, and up to 1 in ro in the case of side-streets. Where 
steeper inclines have to be dealt with stairs or footways 
should be provided. The latter should be employed more 
frequently than is at present the case on mountain slopes 
and for diagonal crossings'of long blocks. 

For hygienic reasons streets running due east and west 
should, where possible, be avoided, because the houses on 
the south side during the greater part of the year do not 
receive direct sunshine. The width of a street should beat 
least equal to the height of the houses in it. Broad streets: 
should be planted with rows of trees and garden plots. 
Forecourts in front of the houses favour the access of light 
and air, and often allow a reduction of the width of the 
roadway. Very wide and bare streets are to be avoided, 
owing to dust clouds and lack of shade. The same remark 
applies to long straight streets, especially when they lhe 
parallel to the direction of prevailing winds. 

On purely esthetic grounds there is as much to be said 
for straight streets as for crooked ones, and for a regular as 
for an irregular building line. In hilly districts curved 
streets facilitate traffic and the laying-out of sites. In level 
districts the adoption of straight or crooked, regular or 
irregular lines depends both on practical considerations and 
also on the artistic intentions of the designer. Straight 
streets of great length should be avoided; the remedy is to 
curve or change the direction, also transposition of the 
direction or building lines. Transpositions are, however, 
only permissible in so far as they do not interfere with a 
clear view of the traffic. Convex changes of gradient are 
to be avoided in straight streets as far as possible. Concave 
levelling is to be preferred. Unavoidable stopping points. 
ought to be treated artistically as terminal points. _ Every 
street ought as far as practicable to be planned individually. 
A change of width in different parts of the same street may 
serve to add to its beauty. Self-contained street pictures 
are everywhere to be aimed at. 


II. Planning of Open Spaces. 


Open spaces are required for dealing with streams or 
traffic at points where streets converge, at railway stations 
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bridges, city gates, &c. For practical reasons it is desirable 
that the various lines of traffic should not.intersect one 
another at one point. Spaces devoted to traffic lack, asa 
rule, one quality of artistic importance, viz. the setting of a 
proper frame. ~ They can, nevertheless, be made to. present 
a pleasing appearance. The lack of a suitable frame may 
be to some extent compensated by so arranging the lines of 
‘the streets that the eye travels over the open space and 
rests on a boundary wall. Useless traffic areas resulting 
from the unnecessary meeting of streets are to be avoided. 

Market-places should be near to some main thorough- 
fare, but their main area should not be open to vehicular 
traffic. 

A considerable number of open spaces are desirable in 
the interests of fresh air. They should occupy at least 
one-tenth of the total area of a town. Spaces planted with 
trees and flowers, such as gardens and recreation grounds, 
are important to health, as are also public parks and 
promenades. 

The chief artistic quality of open spaces lies in their 
being as far as possible enclosed in a proper setting. This 
applies to market-places and gardens, but especially to 
spaces of a purely architectural character, 7.e. spaces 
intended as sites for monumental buildings. The prefer- 
able position for these buildings is at the ‘side of the open 
space rather than in the centre. In this latter. position the 
necessity of a framing for the remaining portions of the 
space holds good. Porticoes and porches, which can be 
carried out into the street openings, help to close in the 
frame. Errors. in scale, especially unduly large open 
areas, are to be avoided. Convexity of the open space is 
inadmissible. Concavity is preferable. Each open space 
should, as far as practicable, be laid out individually. 

Combinations of spaces are subject to various require- 
ments, according to the purpose for which each is intended, 
e.g. whether it be for purposes of traffic or as a site for 
monumental buildings. The grouping of several separate 
‘spaces can be made to produce fine effects from an artistic 
point of view. 

Ill. Planning of Cities. 

-Modern ideals are in the main. based on the principles 
‘given above for the design of streets and spaces. We 
<annot simply imitate the cities of an earlier age, since the 
requirements of the traffic and of hygiene have altered. 
That the ground plan of a city should be clean and orderly 
‘is of importance. The task of the artist lies in a perfect 
adaptation to use, combined with beauty of form. In other 
words, the arrangement of the open-air space shall satisfy 
-eesthetic demands, while at the same time it must provide, 
as completely as possible, for convenience of locomotion 
‘and health. 

In addition to the claims of traffic, health and beauty, 
-economic and social considerations require attention. The 
‘streets and blocks of buildings must, in their character and 
-dimensions, conform to the economic and _ architectural 
necessities of the inhabitants. Broad main thoroughfares 
‘must be provided for the bulk. of the traffic, narrow side 
‘streets of private houses serve to divide the:area to be built 
on into separate blocks. The various parts of the city 
‘ought, even in the first rough plan, to be divided up in 
accordance with the purposes they are intended to serve, 
viz. into rows of houses or detached and semi-detached 
‘buildings; into tenements or private houses ; 
the upper, middle, or working classes; shops and retail or 
‘wholesale manufactories, &c. Attention should be paid to 
‘their relative position in regard to the centre of the town, 
‘the surrounding country, the railways and the harbour. 

As in the case of isolated thoroughfares and open spaces, 
so too in the case of whole quarters of the city individual 
character should be aimed at. 

Ancient monuments of all kinds, as well as fine existing 
streets and views, ought not only to be preserved, but 
should be taken advantage of in order to secure a charac- 
‘teristic development of the city on artistic lines. 


By Gaston TRE Lat (France). 


Streets are never wide enough to allow the traffic in the 
‘roadway to develop without leading to obstructions. These 
latter occasion loss of time inconsistent with the rapidity 
which the means of locomotion tend to insure; again, they 
lead to a confusion in the streets which is not in harmony 
‘with objective beauty. The leading fact of the day is a 
more and more accentuated rapidity of movement from 
place to place, thanks to which the former suburbs of 
vcapitals or towns are joined, or can immediately be joined, 
ito the centres of the agglomerations. Hence the possi- 


dwellings for. 


bility of assimilating these new localities to the old districts 
where the urban employments are centralised. Thither, 
then, should be transferred the dwellings which up to the 
present have crowded the centre of the towns, where they 
tend to spread transmissible and preventable diseases. 

The enlarged agglomerations would gain considerably in 
healthiness and brightness, in contrast with these faulty 
concentrations of dwellings, cramped and one above the 
other in comparatively restricted spaces. 

Uninhabited areas could take the form of parks, squares, 
gardens, avenues planted with trees, and even private 
squares could be made on pieces of ground large enough, 
so that the buildings would line the public roads. And all 
this should be planned and settled before it is too late. 
This necessary preliminary work should be carried out 
under the zgis of the municipal authorities independently 
of the exigencies of execution, which should be effected 
according to financial possibilities and intentions. Nothing 
should be executed which is not in accordance with general 
harmony, of which it is expedient at once to have some 
idea, in order to insure the realities, such as present know- 
ledge bids us consider them. 

This would therefore be a technical focussing of the 
progress that science faces in our days. From this would 
follow later the prescribed realisations in accordance with 
the views that our intellectual life may well admit of. 

It is necessary to get away from the antiquated methods 
which up to now have served as the bases of the regulations 
of the highway authorities. In order to do this it would be 
expedient to appeal to competent meditations and delibera- 
tions, all having as their primordial object the health and 
well- being of the community. For it is in the exclusive 
interest of the community that such regulations ought to be 
made. 

Conclusion.—Consequently there is reason to express the 
desire that for all important agglomerations plans should be 
studied without delay. They would have to take into 
account the conditions inspired by science and which 
interest health, such as rapidity of movement from place to 
place. 

These plans would therefore require a fobassiae of the 
technical solutions to be drawn from science. They would 
be carried out according to local requirements and budgetary 
possibilities. But nothing would be done which was not in 


accordance with an ideal in keeping with the knowledge of | 


the age. 
By Raymonp Unwin. 


It is the regulation of the vast growth of residential 
districts around our towns which is most required in this 


country. , Valuable suggestions may be obtained quite as | 


much from old English villages and towns as well as from 
the ancient continental towns which the school of Camillo 
Sitte have taken so much as their model. 

Both alike suggest the great importance of defining and 
limiting suburban areas. Old towns were often defined by 
their walls with beautiful effect. 


We need to replace with | 


some more comely girdle the ragged edges and rubbish | 


heaps which surround our modern suburbs ; 
land, meadow, wood or orchard, often of quite narrow 
width, might be used with good effect. 

In suburban areas the larger buildings will be few, but 
should be grouped so as to produce some enhanced effect and 


some definite centre for the life, as well as for the plan, of | 
The judicious use of planting may | 


the suburb or district. 
help to link together buildings in centres where there may 


not be enough fine buildings to make an adequately large | 
The growing desire for greater space and © 


enclosed place. 


belts of park | 


more openness of outlook is an important and difficult — 


element in our problem. 


Before attempting to lay out a new area the site must — 
be very carefully studied, a contour plan must be made, | 


and a survey of trees and many other features of interest. 
Even well-grown hedgerows may sometimes be helpful ; 
anything that will break the naked newness of a suburban 


area should be preserved. The plans should be thought — 
let 
is impossible to study too thoroughly a site and its condi- — 
tions ; the proper directions for the main roads, the various | 


out on the ground and committed to paper afterwards. 


centres, factory areas, &c., should be all settled on the site. 


A symmetry which will look nice on the drawings is of no. : 
value, but definiteness of figure in*the main framework | 


formed by the chief roads of a town or district is certainly | 
valuable to enable people easily to find their way about. | 
The whole of the plan should be based on definite reasons | 
rather than abstract rules, and one cannot be too willing to | 
consider suggestions from the site. Rules cannot be laid. 

- 
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down in favour of straight or curved roads ; each form has 
its beauty and use; the mere aimless meandering road will 
be quite as monotonous as the straight road. The contour 
of the ground or existing features having curved lines 
springing from natural causes may suggest very beautiful 
curved roads, but straight roads opening upa beautiful view, 
or affording fine avenue effects, may be equally satisfactory. 
Fach road should be given some distinctive character, 
which may be enhanced by planting it with a special kind 
of tree. Greater variety than at present should be allowed 
in the width of the roads, in their construction and decora- 
tion, according to the purposes they will serve; by-laws 
need revising in this respect. Great care 1s needed in 
decorating roads with trees or gardening ; everything must 
be kept very simple and broad in effect. The dignity of 
many fine streets and parks in continental towns has been 
destroyed by the introduction of wriggling lines, of beds of 
variegated foliage and such like. 

The best direction for roads to take for residential 
purposes depends so entirely on the designing of the houses 
that no rule can be laid down. Roads running east and 
west may give a south aspect for all the houses, provided 
only that the superstition that a house must have a tidy 
front to the road and an untidy back away from it can be 
exploded, and houses for the south side of the road be 
designed with their living-rooms facing from the road and 
their so-called backs made tidy and presentable to face the 
road. The advantage of roads running north and south, or 
thereabouts, is that both sides of the houses get an equal 
amount of sunshine. An important improvement required 
in suburban districts is the better grouping and arrangement 
of the houses. Endless repetition of detached or semi- 
detached buildings becomes quite as monotonous as the 
endless rows of houses. Valuable suggestions may be 
obtained from our old village greens, cathedral closes and 
college quadrangles. Even the throwing together of a few 
front gardens may help matters, but where smaller houses 
can be built in groups, and the groups be designed as a 
whole, and where such groups of houses can be arranged 
on two or three sides of an open garden or green, or even 
where they can be set back from the road at varying 
distances, not only may variety and beauty be given to the 
road, but greater openness of outlook may be provided for 
the houses, and very often some small distant view may be 
given. 

Variety of effect in the streets is very desirable, but it 
must never be forgotten that mere variety is not in itself 
necessarily pleasant, in fact is seldom really satisfactory 
unless it is variety within some enclosing unity. For the 
town-planner it is most necessary that he should understand 
wherein consists what we call natural beauty, and while he 
should seek every opportunity that the site may afford of 
pleasant natural beauty and the interest and picturesqueness 
of happy accident, he must never forget that he cannot 
design happy accident or natural beauty. 

Mr. F. Mires Day, at the conclusion of the papers, 
explained the proposed schemes for the laying-out of 
Cleveland, San Francisco and other American cities. His 
remarks were illustrated by lantern views, which appeared 
ito illustrate the ideas advanced in the papers. 

_ Mr. A. Kersey and Mons. A. Ray also expressed their 
views. 


The chair was taken by M. E. V. Dahlerup (Denmark) 
and Mr. Graham, with Mr. Cowper and Franze de Vestil 
acting as joint secretaries. 

Preparatory to the papers being read, Commendatore 
Alfredo d’Andrade, on behalf of the Italian Government, 
proffered several illustrated volumes dealing with their 
attitude towards the conservation of national monuments. 


CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 
By Professor G. Batpwin Brown, M.A. 
THE buildings and works of art that have come down to 

__ us as a legacy from the past represent national assets 
which can never be increased, and the problem how best to 
deal with them is the same in all European countries, though 
it has been approached, grappled with or evaded in different 
fashions. A knowledge of the principles and practice that 
obtain abroad must necessarily be of value to those in- 
terested in this question in our own country. 

Continental governments have expressed their solicitude 
on this matter in various fashions, the most common and 
one of the most effective of which has been the esta- 
blishment of State Commissions charged with the upkeep 


of national treasures of architecture and art. Some of these 
Commissions have been at work for the best part of a 
century, while others, as in Holland, have only recently 
been appointed. They exist in at least a score of European 
countries. Apart from the maintenance of State Commis- 
sions, continental governments have shown their care for 
monuments by issuing numerous rescripts, royal and 
ministerial, some of which date back to the seventeenth 
century. The Prussian and other German Governments 
have been specially active in this department, and about 
fifty Prussian rescripts of the kind were promulgated 
between 1815 and 1881. 

The work of Continental Monument Commissions, 
whether or not this is carried on under a formal Monument 
Act, is generally based on a list or schedule of national 
monuments which are worth preservation either on artistic 
or on historical grounds. This implies a process of in- 
ventorisation. Such a survey of the national assets in this 
department is in progress in almost all European countries, 
and here again Great Britain is conspicuously behind her 
sister nations. In our own country there is a precedent 
for State action of the kind in the Department of Historical 
Manuscripts, on the cataloguing of which a Royal Commis- 
sion has been at work since 1869. Nothing of the kind has 
yet been attempted for works of art and historic buildings. 
There is, however, a growing demand for some State action 
of this kind in the British Islands ; and it is suggested that 
the International Congress should strengthen the hands of 
those who are working in this direction by a memorial in 
tavour of a Government scheme for the survey and inven- 
torisation of the vast treasures in ancient monuments and 
works of art which this country possesses, and for which 
there is practically no legal protection. It is generally 
acknowledged that the British Government owes something 
in this department to the country, and the appointment of 
a Royal Commission for the purposes just indicated would 
be the most practical measure that could be adopted. 


By A. Besnarp (France). 


It is absolutely important that the Governments should 
have the power to bring about the obligatory expropriation 
in every case where a monument which presents an historic, 
artistic, or archzological interest shall not be kept in proper 
repair by its owner. 

That never, unless it be absolutely and immediately 
needed, should administrations be allowed to carry out, 
or to authorise private persons to carry out, works which 
may cause the disappearance or the ruin of a. monument 
the historic or monumental interest of which is recognised 
by all. 

That everywhere where the site shall form the natural 
frame of the monument it shall be prohibited to touch it in 
any way whatever. 

That in the formation of streets and sewers the adminis- 
trations shall be bound to respect the ancient monuments 
which happen to stand in the line of the laying-out plan, 
and that in certain cases these monuments shall be made 
the basis of such laying-out plans. 

That in case it should be found absolutely impossible 
to preserve a monument, it shall be the duty of the adminis- 
trations, before any demolition work be started, to take 
photographs, and make faithful abstracts and casts to be 
deposited in the local museums, and that the fragments of 
architecture, sculpture and locksmith’s work coming from 
the demolition of such monuments be distributed among 
the local or regional museums. 

That particular instructions shall be issued as to the 
mode of proceeding in these demolitions. 

That encouragement shall be given to such municipalities 
to suppress any parasitic structures which hide from view 
the monuments of the past. 

That wherever it is possible the monuments shall be 
preserved for their original purpose, and that for the others 
measures of hygiene and salubrity shall be taken which will 
allow them to be utilised. A considerable number of old 
houses which are interesting from a monumental point of 
view could thus be preserved to posterity. 

That at no time shall the municipalities be authorised 
to entrust with such work?agents of the local public service, 
but always architects appointed by the Government. 

That in the case of enlarging a town the public autho- 
rities shall be obliged to preserve its primitive aspect in the 
main outlines, and thus make it possible to perpetuate its 
original character. 

That advertising shall be strictly prohibited on and 
around the monuments. 
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That archzological inventories made on a uniform plan 
shall be compiled everywhere, so as to secure the perfect 
and complete knowledge of all the national art treasures. 

That in cases where the credits will not allow the imme- 
diate execution of the work of restoration of the monuments, 
measures of protection shall be imposed (particularly with 
regard to sculptures) ; and as a first consequence that in all 
buildings devoted to religious services the tumular flag- 
stones shall everywhere be taken up and placed against the 
internal walls of the buildings. 

That in the case of restoration, instructions, based on a 
standard programme, shall be the rule for the architects 
appointed to carry them out. Among these rules we would 
mention especially the obligation of preserving to each 
monument, for all the parts to be restored, records of 
the previous state. To use (in all cases where this will be 
possible) the original materials and to respect the disposi- 
tions of the ground plan, these dispositions being elements 
of the characteristic features of the different styles. 

That previous to any restoration a very accurate report 
on a large scale of the actual condition shall be taken, with 
casts of the sculptures and the most characteristic profiles. 

That general rules shall be established for the placing, 
the maintenance and the restoration of painted glass 
windows. 


By W. R. LetHasy. 


While the science of archeology was being built up 
experts were betrayed by their knowledge and enthusiasm. 
They did not think of the difference between the mere form 
of an old monument and the living building itself. Even 
when they did not make all new, they refused to see how 
they wounded the old by placing their conjectures by the 
side of it. Restorers acknowledge that harm was done in 
the past, and then with professions of sympathy they go 
and do likewise, taking the new word “ repair” in place of 
the old word “ restoration,” but with similar result. 

Renewal is going forward at quickened rate all over 
Europe, and the most ancient and beautiful buildings are 
those which are passed through the mill of restoration and 
left desolate. St. Front, Périgueux, excited so much interest 
that it was made over again. The Dom at Aachen is being 
covered up with fashionable marbles and mosaics ; Murano 
Cathedral looks as if it had been supplied from a factory, 
and so with many others. 

In every country protests have been made—in France 
lately by Emile Hovelaque, in Germany by Strzygowski, in 
Italy by Boni, in England by Ruskin and Morris—but the 
custodians of ancient buildings and their architects make a 
few verbal concessions and go smiling on their way. 

The alternative to this method of dealing with old 
buildings is persistent care arid repair, as of national 
treasure to be guarded. As fragmentary works in a 
museum seem all the more precious for showing a history 
of antiquity and loss, so it is with an old building; and if 
it be cared for in this spirit of proud guardianship, no 
necessary strengthening and upholding will harm it. 

It is usual to object that old buildings are not in 

museums, and have to be maintained for use; but no 
proper use is hurtful. The use and stability of our cathe- 
drals have been sacrificed to the caprices of ornamental 
decoration. If the principle is accepted that our object is 
the preservation of the integrity and authenticity of a 
monument, we can hardly go wrong in carrying out 
needful repairs. Much experience is stored up in the 
papers issued by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 
__ If architects must restore, let them do it on paper only, 
without impairing the evidence of the building itself, 
evidence which disappears when they actually build their 
theories, so that we have not even the satisfaction of being 
able to prove them wrong. 

We can hardly go to any famous building in Europe 
without finding extensive works in progress, and unless 
there is soon some great change of policy there will be 
little left that is truly old to hand on to posterity. 


By JosepH ArticAS y RAMoneEDA (Spain). 


From determining the “ nature of national monuments,” 
deciding “to whom they belong,” and fixing the “ advan- 
tages of their conservation,” it follows logically that the only 
way of preserving them is incumbent on peoples and 
Governments, on the latter resting principally the sole 
responsibility for their loss, for the reason that they alone 
have the active authority to avoid it, and the charge of the 
necessary public moneys to preserve them from the natural 


Government is the effective agent of the measures which ~ 


decay which the parts must suffer both through the. action 


of time and from the destructive hand of man. 


Tuscan COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


In a memorandum read at the second Congress of 
Engineers and Architects in Florence in the year 1875, 
bearing the heading, ‘““On the Preservation of the Monu- 
ments of Art and Archzeology,” at the time when it was pro- 
posed that the Government should lose no time in passing 
a law for such preservation, Professor Poggi set forth his 
conclusions as follows :— ‘ 

(a) That it would be necessary to render it obligatory in — 
cases of important restorations of national monuments to 
obtain the previous decision of the consulting provincial — 
commissions. e 

(6) That the monuments belonging to private individuals 
should be submitted to the same law of preservation, adopt- 
ing the course which shall be deemed most convenient. In 
any case it should be ruled that the private monuments 
should form part of the general inventory of the monuments 
of the nation. ; a 

(c) Before the consulting provincial commissions enter _ 
upon their duties, the foundation and the principal evidence — 
for the preservation and restoration of the architectural 
monuments in question, and for the formation of the inven- — 
tories of those which must be declared to be of national 
interest, should first be discussed and established by archi- — 
tects and other artists, as well as by archzeologists and other 
competent persons. These inventories should be: accom- 
panied by the plans, sections and perspective views con- 
sidered necessary to give a clear idea of the present state of _ 
the monument, and of the necessity of its restoration and — 
preservation. ai 

(7) Appeal should be made to the Government itself, — 
with a view to steps being taken to constitute a fund or a _ 
revenue which will furnish the means for carrying out 
and observing the law in a convenient manner, either 
by the Treasury making return of such part which it — 
might have unlawfully appropriated and which was to be | 
used for the preservation of works and monuments of art, — 
or by issuing such measures as will be considered most — 
to the point. And there being among these measures 
that of the entrance fee for visiting the museums, art © 
galleries, antique monuments, &c., it is to be hoped that 
the receipts therefrom will be, entirely destined for the — 
above purpose. ca 

On later occasions Professor Poggi expressed the view 
that the means at disposal should be put into operation at — 
once for the restoration and the preservation of the large — 
number of architectonic monuments which suffer, and the — 
importance of which becomes known on the occasions when _ 
new excavations are opened and when searches are made _ 
for remains of Etruscan, Greek and Roman monuments. ~~ 

“Italy,” he wrote, “‘is already recognised by the whole _ 
world as a great country on account of her numerous and — 
varied monuments which have been uncovered. It is not 
urgent to excavate the buried remains, because in the state 
of preservation they are in now they will be found unaltered 
in a couple of centuries, but we cannot say the same of 
those which are visible objects of admiration and of study, 
and of which it behoves us to arrest the decay without pi) 
delay, unless we are to see them pass away from us for | 
ever.” el 

By Gaston Trerat (France). 2 

If the State is a chief synthesis of collective interests the 


bi 


these interests demand. : 

Now, monuments are important elements of national — 
beauty. As such they form part of the preoccupations | 
which in our days public art would tend to claim and bring 
within its compass. 2 | 

This new institution has already taken a place in par- 
liamentary deliberations with regard to the preservation of : 
sites, and, finally, Governments have no longer the right to 
be indifferent to it. National monuments are important | 
elements of public beauty. They have, therefore, a con- 
spicuous place, with this inherent and distinctive feature, 
that they were included in the former classification of the 
fine arts. 

If governments should be indifferent to their preserva- 
tion and maintenance, it would be going against the great. 
fact which becomes more and more evident and which 
takes a character of social progression to at least honour 
our time. 

Monuments are a source of public beauty, and their 
preservation ought to be submitted to the deliberations of 
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omp etent persons representing the collectivities interested 
‘onse quently it involves in the highest degree the responsi- 
jility of governments. ; 

To facilitate the double operation, as well as to effectively 
nstruct the public as to the results expected, there is reason 
> desire that, whenever it is shown to be useful, the custom 
f making temporary models before any definitive execution 
hould be extended. 

The following resolution, proposed by M. A. Besnarp 
nd seconded by Mr. W. D. Carog, was carried > that 
ae Governments should be empowered whenever occasion 
rises to expropriate a monument which is historical, 
rchzeological or artistic.” Afterwards Mr. A. GRAHAM 
rroposed, ‘* That this International Congress of Architects 
ecommend that the British Government be approached 
vith a view to appoint a Royal Commission to control and 
xtend the operations of the Ancient Monuments Amend- 
1ent Act of 1900, and prepare a catalogue of ancient monu- 
ents, whether historic or prehistoric, of the British Isles, 
iking similar action to that of the Department of Ancient 
[anuscripts and in agreement with the measures adopted 
1 other countries.” This was seconded by Professor G. 
\ALDWIN Brown, and carried. 

Reports of further papers in this, and those read in 
1e other sections, will appear in our next number. 


STRAND FRONTAGE QUESTION. 


[HE following is the report of the improvements com- 
[ mittee (No. 2) of the London County Council upon 
e proposed alteration of the northern frontage of the 
rand between the two churches :— 

The Council will remember that on July 28 and 
ctober 20, 1903, we reported fully on suggestions which 
ad been made for altering the northern frontage of the 
trand at the part affected by the Holborn to Strand im- 
covement. These suggestions were made by Mr. Hamo 
hornycroft, R.A., by an association of private persons 


| 
| 


town as the Further Strand Improvement committee, and 
7 the Royal Institute of British Architects. The Council’s 
‘chitect, upon our instruction, also prepared a plan. The 
yjects were (a) to bring the church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
to alignment with the centre of the Strand, (4) to make 
e direction of the Strand aim at the front of the church 
. St. Clement Danes and not at one corner of it, and (c) to 
‘cure for the future a good view of the Courts of Justice to 
| approaching that building from the Strand on the west. 
ie cost of adopting these suggestions was estimated by us 
; 360,000/., 249,400/., 74,000/. and 63,000/, respectively. The 
yuncil on October 20, 1903, decided to make no alteration 
| the existing line of frontage, on the grounds that not one 
' the proposals offered sufficient advantage to justify the 
ouncil in incurring the great expense which would be in- 


| 


ylved, This resolution, with a copy of our report, was 


‘mmunicated to Mr. Thornycroft, to the Royal Institute of 
“itish Architects, and to the Further Strand Improvement 
‘mmittee. 

_ Since that date we have had before us the under- 
isntioned memorials, &c., asking that the matter may be 
considered :—(i.) A memorial signed by Sir Edward J. 
bynter, P.R.A., Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Mr. T. G. 
ickson, R.A., Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and several 
er prominent artists and architects; (ii.) a letter from 
(2 Royal Institute of British Architects ; (iii.) a letter from 
(2 Architectural Association ; and (iv.) a memorial from 
(2 Further Strand Improvement committee, the Royal 
.cademy of Arts, the Institute of Bankers, the Surveyors’ 
lstitution and others. 

_ A meeting of persons interested in this last proposal was 


held at the Royal Academy in March last, when a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effect that the memorialists had 
made out a clear case against the Council’s plan. A de- 
putation consisting of Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A.. Mr. R. Blomfield, A.R.A., and others, 
attended before us, when Mr. Blomfield, speaking on its 
behalf, criticised the frontage line adopted by the Council, 
contending that it would be most inconvenient for traffic in 
consequence of the abrupt bend to the north-east, which 
would be necessary in order to enable the traffic to clear 
the Gladstone monument, whereas the advantages of a 
straight run from St. Mary-le-Strand to the monument 
were obvious; and that the architectural vista in each 
direction would be lost. Mr. Blomfield pointed out that 
St. Clement Danes Church, with the new buildings to be 
erected on the Council’s land, would block the view of the 
Law Courts; that the general axis line of the Council’s 
scheme would not be parallel to the axis line of St. Mary- 
le-Strand Church, so that the church would be left out of 
relation to the general scheme; that, as the frontage line 
left more than half of St. Clement Danes out of account, 
the two churches would not be brought into touch; that 
the position of the Gladstone monument would emphasise 
the absence of any consecutive idea; and that by the 
southward dip of the alignment, the view down the Strand 
to the west of St. Mary-le-Strand Church would be inter- 
cepted by the church. He suggested that, in general, the 
Council’s proposals appeared not to have grasped the full 
possibilities of the case ; that it limited itself to the ground 
between Wellington Street and St. Clement Danes, whereas 
it should have taken into consideration the whole space from 
Wellington Street to the east end of the Law Courts ; that 
if this were done, a superb architectural vista would be 
assured; that the Law Courts would be brought into rela- 
tion with the important new buildings which would occupy 
the ground to the west; that the churches of St. Mary-le- 
Strand and St. Clement Danes would fall into their places 
as architectural monuments of great beauty and interest, 
standing clear in what might be made one of the finest roads 
in the world, and that thus, at a relatively small cost, London 
would gain architecturally the unearned increment of the 
money spent in the past upon all those excellent buildings. 

The scheme advocated by the Further Strand Improve- 
ment committee provides for the addition to the public way 
in the Strand of a small part of the central portion of the 
crescent site, and of a much larger part of the site at the 
eastern horn of the crescent site. It is proposed to alter 
the position of the eastern spur street between the Strand 
and Aldwych; this will have the effect of curtailing very 
considerably the area of the site which the Council has 
agreed to lease to a syndicate at a rent of 55,000/, a year. 
Finally, itis proposed to form in the centre of the Strand 
immediately to the east of St. Mary-le-Strand Church an 
island pavement, about 430 feet long, with an average width 
of about 35 feet. It is suggested that trees might be planted 
and memorial statues erected on this pavement. Having 
regard to the heavy cost which this proposal would entail, 
both in respect of the value of the land given up and the 
risk of jeopardising the completion of the letting, we felt 
that we should not be justified in advising the Council to 
adopt it in its entirety. With a desire, however, of ascer- 
taining whether it would not be possible to meet in some 
way the wishes of the eminent authorities in matters of art 
who had approached us, we instructed the architect in con- 
junction with the other officers to report, with full details of 
the cost, on any suggestion which they might be able to 
offer for altering at relatively small cost the line of frontage 
of the eastern horn of the crescent. This was done, and in 
order that the matter may be fully understood we give the 
subjoined table :— 


| | Loss in Rates per Annum. 
pucuaee Ne Besigaied Total Cost of Cost of ye aes = 
Ss . - width Lan Cost o adopting Erecting ateable 
| pea ine of suggested | Surrendered Altering suggested Buildings Value of oy other To th 
: for the to Public Vaults, Alteration of on Land Land and Q pane Cc Etro Total 
Strand. Way. Paving, &c. Frontage. given up. Buildings. a dena Pests fad “ 
in the £. 
| Feet. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
f 
‘ Further Strand Improve- | 155 239,400 10,000 249,400 82,800 12,690 2,326 1,904 4,230 
ment committee’s | 
| scheme 
] a 
‘ Plan suggested — by 114 50,000 8,000 58,000 11,825 2,364 433 355 788 
Council’s architect 
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Although the Further Strand Improvement committee 
in their memorial have not dealt ‘with figures, both the 
secretary of the committee and Mr. Blomfield have criticised 
the estimates suggested by the Council’s officers of the cost 
of the committee’s scheme. On a careful review of the 
facts, however, we do not see any reason to reduce these 
estimates. 

We think it right to point out that before the Holborn 
to Strand improvement, as submitted to Parliament, was 
approved by the Council, we consulted the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, with the result that the scheme which 
was finally adopted by the Council embraced the suggestions 
made by the Royal Institute after we had slightly modified 
the Institute’s plan in order to make the crescent road 
(Aldwych), connecting the new main street with the Strand, 
more symmetrical. By this scheme a minimum width of 
100 feet was provided for the Strand, as well as for the 
streets leading to Holborn, now named Aldwych and 
Kingsway. The width of the Strand immediately to. the 
east of its junction with Aldwych at Wellington Street was 
proposed to be roo feet, and a similar width was provided 
for the Strand immediately to the west of its junction with 
Aldwych at St. Clement Danes Church. This width 
gradually increased to about 160 feet to the east and also to 
the west of St. Mary-le-Strand Church, in order to provide 
a minimum width of 50 feet for the traffic on each side of 
the church. In the large open space between the eastern 
end of the crescent site and the western side of St. Clement 
Danes Church, the Council agreed, on March 13, 1900, to 
allot to the Gladstone Memorial committee a site for the 
purpose of the monument since erected by the memorial 
committee. The minimum width of the Strand before the 
Council executed the widening at Holywell Street was less 
than 40 feet. 

We have arrived at the conclusion that the width 
already provided by the Council for the widened Strand, 
namely, a minimum of 1oo feet, is in every respect ample 
for the present and prospective traffic. It must not be 
forgotten that since the opening of Aldwych and Kingsway 
some of the traffic passing to and from the new street and 
the southern, eastern and western parts of London does not 
use the portion of the Strand between Wellington Street 
and the Law Courts; this part of the thoroughfare is 
accordingly used almost entirely by the traffic passing from 
Fleet Street westwards, and from the western portion of 
the Strand eastwards to Fleet Street. Fleet Street is being 
widened by the City Corporation to 60 feet, and the Council 
is contributing part of the cost. The portion of the Strand 
opposite the Hotel Cecil has been widened, at the cost of 
the Council, to 80 feet, and the same width has been 
adopted for the improvement at the portion of the Strand 
east of the Hotel Cecil and opposite Beaufort Buildings. 
It will be apparent, therefore, that while the portion of the 
Strand between Wellington Street and the Law Courts has 
been relieved of traffic which formerly passed along it, the 
Council has provided a width of street far in excess of that 
which ‘has been adopted for other portions of the same line 
of thoroughfare. Moreover, the width of 100 feet is con- 
siderably in excess. of that generally adopted for street 
improvements in the past. 

With these facts before us, it appears that any proposal 
for increasing the width of 100 feet for the portion’ of the 
Strand between Wellington Street and the Law Courts 
cannot be made merely on the ground of meeting the needs 
of the traffic, but must partake almost entirely of the nature 
of an zesthetic proposal, the chief argument in support 
being to secure better architectural effect by bringing into 
greater prominence the church of St. Mary-le-Strand and 
the Law Courts. We are not convinced that by throwing 
open to view various portions of the Law Courts building 
and of the church the architectural effect in the Strand 
would be considerably enhanced, and, indeed, there are 
objections to the proposal from the architectural point of 
view. After the most anxious consideration of the matter, 
and with the greatest desire to give the fullest weight to the 
views of the distinguished artists who have favoured the 
Council by their views, we feel that the Council would not 
be justified in incurring so large an expenditure as would 
be involved in securing a doubtful enhancement of the 
architectural view in the Strand.. Having regard to the 
great width already provided (100 feet), it will be possible 
to secure under the Council’s scheme an imposing effect for 


the buildings to be erected on the northern side of the 


Strand. 
We have caused to be hung in the sans chamber a 
cartoon plan showing, by black lines, the scheme as 
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executed by the Council; by yellow lines and dotted 
yellow lines the scheme put forward by the Further Strand 
Improvement committee ; and by green lines the suggestion 
laid before us by the Council’s architect. We recom- 
mend: — 

(a) That the Council do confirm its decision of Octo- 
ber 20, 1903, to the effect that no alteration be made in 
the present northern line of frontage in the Strand between 
Wellington Street and the Law Courts, as in the opinion > 
of the Council no suggestion has been made which offers 
sufficient advantage to justify the Council in incurring — 
the great expense ‘which would be involved in increasing 
the already adequate width (100 feet) of the portion of the 
thoroughfare in question. 

(6) That a copy of the foregoing report, and of the 
Council’s resolution thereon, be communicated to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to the Architectural Associa- 
tion and to the Further Strand Improvement committee. 


GENERAL. 


The Death of the late Mr. Bradley Batsford on the 1oth | 
inst. removes a man who showed fine taste and appreciation | 
of architecture as a publisher. The important establish- 
ment in High Holborn will not be likely to decline, for. 
Mr. Herbert Batsford announces that the business will be. 
continued by him under the familiar style of “B. 7 | 
Batsford,” with the assistance of his nephew, Mr. Hari | 
Batsford, and Mr. Smith, the head of the staff, both of whom 
have been engaged in the business for many years past. __ 

Mr. C. Septimus Adye, county surveyor. of Wiltshire 
since 1887, has died at his residence in Bradford-on-Avon. | 

The Memorial of Fragonard, the French painter, has been. 
entrusted to M. Auguste Maillard by the committee. 

A Street in Paris is to be named after Emile Zola, the: 
novelist, as a recognition of his efforts to make justice 
supreme in the Dreyfus case. - =~ 


Messrs. Roger Smith & Son, of 130 Temple Chambers, 
Whitefriars, E.C., have taken into partnership Mr. Harold E. | 
Church, A.R.1.B. A, as from July 1. 

‘Mr. Frederick Collings, architect, of Worthing, died | 
suddenly on Monday in his seventieth year. It was stated 
at the inquest that he was never ill during his lifetime or. 
required the attendance of a doctor. 

. Mr. George Tangye has presented to the Birmingham 
Art Gallery a picture by Frederick Sandys entitled “Autumn.” 
It. represents an old soldier in a red coat lying by the. side! 
of a river telling stories of his campaigns to a girl and 
younger child. 

Mr. John Morrow has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Engineering from the University of Liverpool, 
and is the first recipient of the distinction. He holds the 
appointment of Demonsuton of Engineering in University, 
College, Bristol. 

Sir John Puleston, couse of Carnarvon Castle. states 
that the Office of Works has been instructed to send its 
architect to Carnarvon to confer with him about a more 
ample restoration of the castle, in she the first Prince of 
Wales was born. : 

Mr. James Shanks, the chief ‘executive cone has been 
able to give an encouraging account of: the Irish ‘Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1907. The fine. art gallery will have a 
floor area of 30,000 square feet and wall space of 16,300 
square feet. | 


} 


The London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance Company 
are building new head offices in Euston Road, London,N. W.. 
The architect is Professor Beresford Pite, F.RLB.A., and 
the contractor Mr. Gray Hill, of Coventry. 
The Hon. Degree of D.C.L. has been conferred by te 
University of Durham upon Mr. Arthur Evans, the eminent 
archeologist. The degree of D.Litt. has been conferrec 
upon Mr. Owen Seaman, editor of Punch. 

The Annual Meeting of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society has been held on Tuesday, Wednesday anc 
Thursday under the presidency of Earl Pembroke. The 
opening ceremony took place in the library of Wilton 
House. 

The Company of Makers of Playing Cards have awarded 
their prize of 15/. 15s. for the best design on the subject o! 
“The Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to India, 01 
their return to this country,” to Mr. Leonard Marler, of 
Chailey Street, Lower Clapton. The-H. D.: Phillips Prize 
of r1o/. Ios. has been won by Madame Renée Finch, Bath 
Road, Bedford Park. 
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SYDNEY MITCHELL, Architect. 
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By FREDERICK SANG. 


ELEVATION OF PROPOSED CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Juty 27, 1906:] 
Ole Architect. — 


THE WEEK. 

20UGH engineers should take warning by the action 
the Town Council of Dundee in dealing with Mr. 
LL1AM Macxtson, who has held the appointment 
burgh engineer during several years. __ We have 
sady stated that Mr. Macxison, in addition to his 
inary duties, has acted as Parliamentary engineer. 
ment for the extra duties was evaded, and ultimately 
was compelled to take proceedings to recover his fees, 
also declined to act as Parliamentary engineer in 
present session without extra remuneration. To do 
srwise would be to raise a prejudice against himself. 
he law courts. The Town Council thereupon 
ved to suspend him from his office of burgh engineer 
four months. That period will soon come to an end. 
Town Council have taken time by the forelock by 
ing that Mr. Macxison should at once be dis- 
sed, three months’ salary being paid to him in lieu 
otice. The grounds alleged were that the age of 
Macxison prevented him ‘rendering service to the 
poration, and in the interests of their constituents the 
poration were bound to act decisively. Mr. MAckt- 
in a letter dated the 18th inst. to the town clerk, 
:—“I am not aware of any instance where an 
ial in my position, and after such services, has been 
ted in such a manner as I have been, and with so 
> consideration, and I would sincerely hope that the 
ncil may yet think better of what they have done 
reconsider their action towards me.” It is alleged 
during some years past Mr. Macxison was unable 
wry out his duties. Nevertheless, it is remarkable 

he was allowed to continue to act as burgh 
neer until the time arrived when for his own 
ests Mr. Macxison was compelled to make an 
t to recover fhe large sums due to him for special 
ices. Local authorities commonly believe that 
their assistants the privilege of serving the public 
Id be its own reward. They are consequently 
r paid for many of the: duties which they under- 
The fate of Mr. Macxison, who has served 
dee both as architect and surveyor, should” be 
gh to convince burgh surveyors or engineers that 
1 they erect public buildings they stand a very 


ite chance of being rewarded for dispensing with an 
tect. ut 


De Satisfied by a restriction of his window space 
receive some instruction from a recent case in the 
hampton County Court. An old-established firm 
apers in that town sought to recover a sum of 11/7, 
Mr. W. B. Hut, who is also long established as 
chitect in the same town. The amount in dispute 
‘vifling, and should have been settled out of Court. 
nything which may be supposed to interfere with 
2P. window is quite enough to bring. dissension 
en friends. The plaintiffs wished -to convert 
| dwelling-houses into shops, and Mr. Hiru pre- 
l the plans for the alterations. During the pro- 
of the works it was found that the girders 
the shop windows were placed 18 inches 
low. 
once offered 
-‘made at his 
of raising the 
work was com- 


and. that he was’to be 
‘The architect: said 
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the builder was’ to; be paid, and the amount ,for the 
_alterations ,could be deducted, from his own. account 
when he sent it in. The builder issued a writ, and it 
was on account of it the claim. arose, viz. 3/. 1os., the 
‘builder’s costs, and 7/, 1os., the plaintiff’s costs. ~ His 
Honour, Judge Gye, considered that Mr. Hii’ made 
a mistake in including the 85/, cost of alterations, ‘in his 
final certificate. He should have paid, and he was'there- 
fore liable in law for the consequences. The defendants’ 
legal representative repudiated liability for any mistake 
connected with the girders, and asked for leave to appeal, 
but, the Judge declined on the ground of the expensive- 
ness of further proceedings. Evidently a shop window 

is as dear to the owner’as his honour. 
« ia ‘ J to? 


: ri mF ? é 2B " 
_ THE name of JosepH Marie Vien has been recalled 
to French amateurs because,it is,intended to’ demolish 
his: old studio in connection with the works on .the 
Boulevard Raspeil. In England his name and works 
are unknown, yet he was a celebrity in his day. » He 
competed with BoucuHer and FRAGONARD, and he was 
the master of Davin. As far back as 1742 he won the 
Frixde Rome. On his return the Academicians were 
afraid of him, and it was owing to Boucuer that he 
gained a position. One of the first appointments of 
Louts XVI. was that of Vien as that of the director of 
the Academy at Rome, and during the ten years he held 
the office he introduced many reforms. Just before the 
outbreak of the Revolution he was made first painter 
to.theyking and honorary. member of the Academy of 
Architecture. He contrived to keep alive when so many 
strong, men were. falling, and although he was eighty, 
he competed for a prize offered by the Republican 
Government, and won, it. + NapoLeon took care to 
honour: him as the regenerator of French art. The 
world no longer cares for pseudo-Classical pictures, and 
although Vien was buried in the Panthéon, his country- 
men have ceased to recognise him as one of their 
celebrities, 


’ Ir trade is to be carried on with people in the 
Colonies or in India it will be advantageous to have 
the law of agency more clearly’ defined than it is at 
present. It is rarely profitable, unless the business is 
on avery large scale, to send: a representative from 
England to'establish a branch house, although that is 
unquestionably the safest way of transacting business. 
‘The ‘decisions in ‘the Courts might ~be® taken’ both. for 
and against the principle of responsibility for what is 
done by agents. The ‘latest decision, which was given 
on Saturday by Mr. Justice Purtrmore, related 
to work done for a rajah in ‘India.’ Messrs. 
CoweLt & Son, of Umballa, entered into a contract 
for erecting a palace. They had as representatives 
in London Messrs. Rivers & Co., who gave orders 
to Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, for 
decorative work. Sometimes the payments were made 
through the agents and sometimes were direct. On the 
failure of the agents, Messrs. Martyn applied to Messrs. 
CowELL for payment of the balance of the account, 
amounting to 1og9/. Messrs. Cowe.t paid the balance 
to the trustees for the Rivers estate on condition that 
the money was to be returned if the case was decided 
in their favour. Mr. Justice Puitimmore said that an 
English manufacturer was more likely to trust an 
English agent, but having regard to the correspondence 
and the evidence he came to the conclusion that there 
had been direct communication between Messrs. Martyn 
and Messrs. CowE t, and a contract established between 
them. Judgment was entered for plaintiffs for 100/. 
with costs, but a stay of execution was granted.’ The 
conclusion to be drawn from the decision is that there 
is an advantage’in an English trader momentarily set- 
ting aside the existence of an agent and communicating 
diréctly with his principal. From the Indian,case’ it is 
evident that very little is required to prove a’ direct 


contract in that way. \ 
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THE STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK. 
HE old builders were to be envied for their con- 
fidence in the strength of materials. Brick has 
been used from time immemorial, in Asia as in Europe. 
But we have nothing to suggest to us that builders 
made any elaborate investigations about the loads 
which it could safely sustain. There were, no doubt, 
traditional rules observed which probably were originally 
derived from failures. But their nature we cannot dis- 
cover. We read of a Saracen in the ninth century 
introducing two brick piers instead of 300 columns in a 
mosque. However, it is now almost impossible to 
investigate the weight which came upon them. In sub- 
sequent times brickwork was employed in a manner 
that might be described as deceptive, for it was made 
to sustain pressure which was apparently borne by 
other materials, and in some cases the brickwork is 
more massive than appears at first sight. The plaster 

decoration concealed strength as well as weakness. 

In several parts of Europe brick was largely favoured 
by the Medizeval builders, and the number of structures 
which have survived in excellent condition is a testi- 
mony to the care exercised in the construction. In 
masonry the dimensions of the stones which are avyail- 
able in a district may often lead to an excess of strength. 
In brickwork, on the contrary, there is a limit to the 
dimensions of the elements, and some rules must have 
been adopted to obtain the desired stability. 

The English statesman who said that confidence 
was a plant of slow growth was expressing a truth 
which distinguishes modern modes of building from 
those of the ancients. Everywhere we see illustrations 
of doubt. Local authorities are sceptical about the 
knowledge or the honesty of architects and builders, and 
they fix on a series of dimensions which have to be adopted 
under a penalty. Not only in Europe, which might be 
supposed to be in a state of decline and required enact- 
ments for security, but in America courage in construc- 
tion is restrained by rules. The consequence is that on 
both sides of the Atlantic there is a continued desire for 
experiments in order to ascertain whether there is the 
least variation in the strength of bricks and mortar. At 
first sight it may seem that experiments of the kind 
are a waste of labour, for the strength of brickwork 
was determined with sufficient accuracy fifty years 
ago. Nevertheless, there is a fascination in the inquiry 
which cannot be resisted although the results may be 
anticipated. 

A few weeks ago when the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers met at Manchester care was taken to include 
a paper on the strength of brickwork. It possessed, 
moreover, a local interest, for the experiments described 
by Mr. W. C. PoprpLeweLt had been conducted in the 
testing laboratory of the Manchester School of Tech- 
nology. The professors and students of that institu- 
tion are fortunate in possessing a testing machine 
which is no model on a reduced scale like so many 
educational apparatus. It is a goo-ton hydraulic press 
with a 20-inch ram, and is supplemented by Marrtens’s 
mirror apparatus. When it is said that readings of 
deviations in size can be observed to zoso0 of an inch, 
and by estimation to of an inch, it will be evident 
that the observations may be carried on toa degree sur- 
passing the requirements of ordinary practice. 

The bricks were arranged in piers with a square 
section of 18 inches by 18 inches. The work was done 
by ordinary bricklayers. Some piers were arranged on 
the lower platen of the machine, others on stiff squares 
of timber. The precaution was taken to have the top 
and bottom surfaces set in neat Portland cement or in 
plaster of Paris, in order that the load would be 
uniformly distributed. The variety of bricks com- 
prised common local wire-cut bricks with lime mortar 
and with Portland cement mortar; Accrington bricks 
with black mortar; blue Staffordshire with Portland 
cement mortar ; blue brindle Staffordshire with black 
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lime mortar, Portland cement mortar, lias lime mc 
Accrington bricks with Portland cement 1 to. 1,92, 
ZO, A tOnE 5) tO. 

We sometimes see bricks which are more 0 
cracked but which continue to do duty as parts 
wall. They are unsightly, and if they could be | 
removed few people would care to retain them, © 
iron and steel, and to some extent with timbei 
possible to load them heavily without any dang 
result being visible to the naked eye. Some auth 
believe that the continued application of a | 
load to steel or iron, although it may not excee 
limits of safety, has a deteriorating effect | 
the material. How far does brickwork corre 
with metals? Mr. PoppLrewe.t tells us thi 
increase of compression can be indicated bi 
Martens) apparatus and shows the end of the + 
condition. According to him :—‘‘ What is hapr 
in the material after this point is passed is no) 
clear, but it may be thought probable that the par: 
which up to this point have retained nearly the 
relative positions, are being pushed further out ol 
places and a sliding movement is beginning t¢ 
place. It is very likely that this movement takes) 
first in the mortar, and when this begins to mov 
fail the even distribution of the stress on the ; 
themselves must be changed, with the result thai! 
begin to crack, and a general movement begins t! 
place throughout the brickwork.” He believes tht 
result of excessive applications of the load is ve’ 
“what is found to take place in similar experi 
upon some of the metals.” This would sugge: 
there is more homogeneity in bricks than is com 
assumed, and that a general law of uniformity, ali 
differing in degree, applies to all varieties of inc; 
substances derived from the earth’s surface. | 

The strength of bricks is insufficient to det! 
the strength of brickwork. We might say th: 
principal factor is the mortar, which fortunate} 
be increased in strength with greater ease thi 
bricks. Mr. PopPpLEWELL took particular care to} 
tain the effect of mortar in brick piers. Fivw 
erected of similar bricks. It was found thatt 
which were tested were crushed under a lk 
388 tons per square foot. With a mortar compce 
sand and cement in different proportions the cis 
load varied from 116 tons to 159 tons per squat) 
The first crack varied under loads from 69 to ¢ 
Mr. PoprpLewELt says the crushing or collapsing } 
always found to be uncertain, but the first crackt 
the point when internal movement is comm} 
There is less uniformity in the results than i) 
monly found in dealing with iron and steel. 
evident, however, that with bad mortar cracking} 
under far less loads than with Portland ceni 
the black lime which is sometimes used 1 
North. Blue brindle Staffordshire bricks, whe! 
was a deficiency of lime in the mortar, began t' 
under a load of 38 tons and 41 tons. But wit, 
lime there was no cracking until the load | 
too tons; and with 3 to 1 Portland cement thell| cl 
load was 132 tons and the crushing load 169 ton 

It cannot be expected that architects and builcr 
remember a whole series of experiments. '| 
results are of greater use. Mr. PoppLleweLi a? 
of safe loads of 5 tons per square foot with cd 
brick and lime mortar and average workw 
8 tons with good workmanship, and to t 
best brickwork in cement. “A case,” he sa; 
quoted of a chimney in Glasgow where the s 
g tons per square foot in still weather, and as 1: 
15 on the lee side in a gale of wind. In the | 
the results quoted here it would appear that th 
usually applied to brickwork are amply safe | 
cases.” The rules generally adopted being satis 
there would seem to be no necessity for ac 
experiments. We may, however, expect that ir 
tions will be continued, although they may not 
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ny novel results. In a sceptical age it is, however, 
atisfactory to have the fact which is palpable of the 
ndurance of English brickwork confirmed not by 
eason but by the demonstration of a machine. 
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STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 


“I’HE School of Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool has started a good work, both for the 
students of the school and architects, by issuing a col- 
ection of measured drawings. Professor C. H. REILty 
jescribes in his preface the objects aimed at, which runs 


as follows :— 


During the last two years a set of measured drawings 
of some approved building, together with a thesis on it and 
similar work, has been required from students proceeding 
‘0 a bachelor’s degree in arts in the Honours School of 
Architecture. In this way the majority of drawings here 
reproduced have come into existence. I am convinced that 
here is no better exercise for the student of architecture 
than in the dissection and reconstruction of the work of the 
masters, by careful and complete measurements taken on 
the spot from the buildings themselves. Only so does 
every subtlety in the design become apparent as the mind 
of the original artist gradually unfolds itself to that of the 
student. The work has generally been undertaken in the 
long vacation, at the end of the student’s second academical 
year. When it is remembered how small a place drawing 
takes in the curriculum of an ordinary public school, 
excuse will be made for any deficiencies in draughtsman- 
ship. I am satisfied, however, from a careful study of 
the surveys and measurements taken that the drawings, 
as far as they go, represent a truthful and complete 
analysis of the work portrayed. I hope therefore they 
may prove of value not only to the architect, who in 
these matters must always be a student, but also to the 
general public as a permanent historical record of notable 
works of art. This is the sole reason for their publication. 
It is proposed, if it proves possible, to issue such a volume 
as this yearly, or at somewhat longer intervals. In time, 
and especially since the recent enrichment of the School of 
Architecture with a valuable travelling studentship, a large 
and comprehensive list of buildings should be included. 


There are many opportunities already offered to 
architectural students for the preparation of measured 
drawings. But generally the choice of subject is 
left to each individual. As a rule the majority of 
collections are of a varied character, as if dictated by 
chance. With drawings like those from the Liverpool 
school we expect that a definite programme will be 
followed, and that all the subjects will bear more 
or less relationship between them. With the ex- 
ception of two drawings of the Petit Trianon 
and the Grand Trianon the subjects are English. 
There is a Jacobean chimneypiece from the Bolton 
Museum. But the great proportion of the drawings 
represent Late Renaissance. The subjects are :—The 
Town Hall, Liverpool; the Custom House, Dublin; 
the Orangery, Kensington Palace; the Senate House, 
Cambridge ; the House of Providence, Dingle Lane, 
Liverpool ; and Doorways of St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool. There are thirty-one plates. Whatever may be 
the disadvantages of the style selected as compared 
with Gothic, it has at least the merit of allowing the 
drawings to be made with bold and definite lines. The 
general views are shown by means of photographs. 
The Town Hall, Liverpool, designed by Joun Woon, of 
Bath, was completed in 1754. But the cupola is the work 
of another architect. The sculptured details are the 
least satisfactory. The figure of Britannia which sur- 
mounts the structure is much admired in Liverpool ; it is 
in terra-cotta and of Italian workmanship. The drawings 
are by Mr. A. C. Farmer and H. McG. Woop. The 
two Trianons are drawn by Messrs. Lyon. GasrIEL 
designed one building and J. H. Mansarp the other. 
The Custom House, Dublin, of which the drawings are 
by Mr. H. H. Hix1, would be worthy of standing on the 
Grand Canal at Venice instead of on the Liffey. JAMES 
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GANDON was the architect, and although he was the 
first gold medallist of the Academy, and appeared to be 
destined for success in England, he preferred to live in 
Dublin. In his time sailing vessels were moored in 
front of the building or passed in front of it. Now the 
Liffey is spoiled in the vicinity of the Custom House 
by a pair of commonplace girder bridges. It is 
strange that the northern facade is never photo- 
graphed or drawn. Wren’s Orangery at Kensington 
Palace charmed people by its adaptation as the 
British offices in the St. Louis Exhibition. The sim- 
plicity of the treatment contrasted with the grandiose 
structures near it. It is carefully drawn by Mr. H. 
Tuornton. The Senate House, Cambridge, is usually 
ascribed to Gisss. But it is difficult to ascertain what 
part an amateur architect has had in the design. Mr. 
F. Tuorp is the draughtsman. It is well to revive an 
interest in Decimus Burton, who in 1824 designed the 
House of Providence, Liverpool. It is a type of the 
Classic which was then in vogue. ‘The two plates were 
measured and drawn by Mr. H. McG. Woop. St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, should be fascinating to all 
architectural students, for it was designed by H. L. 
Exmes, who at the time he won the competition was 
only twenty-two, and had to compete with eighty-five 
rivals. The drawings are by Mr. M. Ravenscrort and 
Mr. W. N. Apams, and represent details. The draw- 
ings of the Jacobean fireplace are made by Mr. D. A. 
CampBELL. The plates can have use for others besides 
architectural students. The agents for the book are 
Messrs. Crosspy Lockwoop & Son. 


IRON IN IRELAND. 


T is saddening to find an account of the iron trade 
in Ireland in an archeological journal. Yet no 
place is, unfortunately, better adapted to contain the 
information. Jron ores have been exported from the 
North of Ireland in order to be worked in England or 
Scotland. But iron in any form is not now produced 
throughout Ireland, although there are several districts 
in which the ore abounds. 

We need not say how close is the connection 
between iron and other industries. Few as are the 
manufactures in Ireland, the use of iron in some or 
other of them is imperative. But the material has to 
be imported from other countries, and in that way, as 
in several others, Ireland seems to be doomed to fill 
only a dependent position. 

The paper to which we refer is contributed to the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
by the Rev. JosepH MEEHAN, who lives in the Lough 
Allen, or Arigna district, which is probably the richest 
in minerals of any part of the island. It is believed to 
be providential that in some of the iron districts of 
England the coal for working is found contiguous. 
It is so in Arigna. At the present time bituminous coal, 
not unlike that found at Jiége in Belgium, is yielded, 
and about 12,000 tons yearly have been sold. But not 
a caldron of it is employed in operations with the iron. 
Yet the formation is so rich that the highest part of the 
district is known as “Slieve-ou-lerin,” or in plain 
English, the mountain of iron. When the Arigna iron- 
works were busiest—and there is no question that excel- 
lent pig-iron was made there—timber alone was employed. 
The neighbouring woods were gradually cut down to 
supply fuel. But there was no thought of the future, 
and planting was neglected. We must not be too 
severe upon the Leitrim ironworkers. When the supply 
of timber was prohibited in Sussex, the iron industry, 
which was in a prosperous state, quickly failed. 

It was not until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, as everyone knows, that Lord DupLey em- 
ployed coal instead of wood fuel. After his death 
there was a decline until Derpy discovered a process 
which he used at Coalbrookdale, and it was not until 
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1750 that coke was substituted for coal, when the 
production of iron became more easy and profitable. . 
’ It suggests the peculiar connection which existed 
between Ireland and France that the use of coke was 
derived not from English but from French experience. 
That would appear to be about 1788. Although the 
process of smelting was likely to have been imperfect, 
yet the ore was so excellent that the pig-iron of 
Drumshambo. quickly gained a_ reputation. The 
same ore can still be found both at Arigna and at 
Creevelea. 

In connection with the history of iron in the county 


Leitrim we can see an example of the old jealousy by | 


which trades became mysteries. 


Mr. Mereuan' relates 
the following :— 


Sir Charles Coote is recorded to have carried on iron 
mining and smelting both in the Arigna valley and at 
Creevelea, county Leitrim, the most northern extremity of 
the Connaught coal-fields, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. At the foundries attached ordnance was cast. 
Hence, anxious to hide from the Irish the secrets of the 
process, he employed only English and Dutch. Indeed, he 
is said to have engaged at one time in his different iron- 
works throughout Ireland as many as 2,500 or 2,600 of 
these foreigners. The reason assigned by: Boate for this 
exclusion of the Irish is not the.one just adduced, but 
because, according to him, the natives were then considered 
the most barbarous natives of the whole earth, and ‘as 
having no skill in any of these things.” | That ‘country is 
to be pitied whose history is written by an enemy. The 
Creevelea and Arigna ironworks were burnt down: by the 
insurgents in 1641. They were “broke down and quite 
demolished,” Boate says of them. They were restarted in 
the eighteenth century. sé 


At the beginning of the. nineteenth century it is 
supposed there were 200 people employed at the iron- 
works, which were known as bloomeries. . The furnaces 
are now absent not only from Leitrim, but from all the 
other districts of Ireland.. In some cases where works 
existed their positions cannot be ,identified.. There 
was a tramway in use at Arigna consisting of two metal 
rails, which were cast on the spot, on which a lorry 
with flanged metal wheels used to run. 

Fireclay of excellent quality was to be found in the 
Leitrim coal-field. It was used for the firebricks of 
which the high furnaces were constructed. About 
thirty years ago a company was established for the 
production of firebricks, which were found to be suited 
for the works of the gas company, the breweries and 
distilleries of Dublin. But like other enterprises in 
Ireland the operations suddenly came to an end. The 
spectacle is consequently presented in Leitrim of a vast 
quantity of iron ore, fireclay and other materials, and 
now serving no other purpose except to point a moral 
and form a subject for an archzeological essay. 

The essay would, we suppose, have remained un- 
written if it were not for a desire to draw attention to 
a cast-iron panel which was found built into a cottage 
wall at Arigna, It measures 2 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 
to inches. Within a square frame are represented two 
dubious animals which are supposed to represent a cat 
and a lion—the emblems of the family of O’Rourke. 
Beneath is the date 1688. According to tradition it 
was cast on Furnace Hill, near the town of Drum- 
shambo. . It is not put forth as a remarkable example 
either of heraldry or of art. 
fire-backs. would be likely to value the Irish casting 
at a very low rate. But it raises the question whether 
it was an, unique example of Drumshambo art or 
whether somewhat similar castings were not in fashion. 
One or two others relating to another family are known 
to exist. 

The year, 1688 marks the. close of an era. An 
ancient family like the O’RourKes would be proud to 
have their existence acknowledged. But the flight of 
James II. was succeeded by grave events. After the 
surrender of Limerick those alone who were faithful to 
England could enjoy peace in the country. But as 
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The Sussex moulders of | 


Macavtay said-of the other party, ‘‘ the iron had enter] 
into the soul. The memory of past defeats, the habit Ff 
daily enduring insult and oppression had cowed ts 
spirit of the unhappy naticn.” We may then dout 
whether such a tablet, unless as a monument, could ha: 
been produced even in so remote a district as Leitri, 
From the circumstance that the lettering is confined} 
“O” and “R,” it would seem as if the founder did nt 
wish to have the subject of the memorial identified. _ 


f 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIO} 
HIS Association held on the 7th inst. its annual exct- 
sion, when the members visited Tulliallan and Culro;, 

The party, which numbered upwards of fifty, was met ail 
welcomed by Sir Jas. Sivewright at Tulliallan and show 
by him over the modern castle and gardens. The paty 
then proceeded to the old castle, where Mr. Harold | 
Tarbolton read a short paper. After inspecting the casi: 
the members were entertained to luncheon by Sir Ji 
Sivewright in the old banqueting-hall. At the conclusi) 
of the luncheon Sir-James gave the toast of the Associatic, 
to which Mr. H. O. Tarbolton, president, replied and thank} 
Sir James for his hospitality. Thereafter the party dro} 
to Culross, where they visited the palace by permission [ 
Miss Luke, and the abbey church and the abbey house |p 
permission of the Rev. David Hampton and Lord Bru: 
respectively. In the absence of Sir R. Rowand Andersc, 
Mr. A. F. Balfour Paul, architect, acted as leader at th 


i 
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palace and abbey. i 
MODEL DWELLINGS. E 
the meeting of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers E 


18 
A Manchester Mr. H. Allan-Scott opened a discussion | 
the housing of the working classes. He appealed for furthr 
consideration of the question of the advantages and di 
advantages of block dwellings and cottage tenements, mo} 
particularly for towns. The so-called “model dwelling: 
he said, were most undesirable. Why, he asked, shoul 
block dwellings be built when there were hundreds of acr} 


‘a 


centres must be more fortunate)—places served by at lect 
three railways with good train service and very on 
workmen’s tickets? The Acts of Parliament allowed t} 
authorities to build outside their own districts, and yl 
they continued to build “model” block dwellings in th 
heart of confined and unhealthy districts, providing 
gardens, but providing miserable playgrounds 4o feet wic\ 
Upon calculations he had made, Mr. Scott said no fnanel 
difficulty need arise in the provision of a housing schen} 
within the distance from a town he had named. ° The} 
was no doubt that the present system of block dwellin} 
was most unsatisfactory, both from a physical and mentl 
point of view, whereas the idea of providing small cottag} 
with a plot of garden attached to each was an excellent o} 
which ought to appeal to the mind of everyone. 


It seemil 
false economy to erect block dwellings which only servil 
as a breeding-ground for disease to supply the sanatori 
which were being built at enormous cost. He urgil 
members of the Association to visit the Blackley estate | 
the Manchester Corporation. It was, he said, particular’ 
satisfying to observe that the elevations had had consider! 
tion. But there appeared to be no proper ventilation | 
food cupboards. He sincerely hoped that block dwellin) 
were things of the past. They could be conveniently co! 
verted into good warehouses, and no money need then | 
wasted. Ht 
The chairman (Sir William Mather) said many effor — 
had been made by philanthropic societies and municip 
bodies to solve the housing question by the erection of sol — 
piles of buildings which looked more like workhouses thi — 
dwellings in various parts of the country. He was glad 
think that the public mind, as well as the sanitary and te 
aesthetic mind, was against the idea of block dwellings, at 
that cottage tenements were becoming the most favouré — 
form in which the housing problem might be solved. . Te 
garden city movement also had taken hold of the imagin ~ 
tion, and had received the financial support of the Englis ” 
people, and was solving for us some very difficult que 
tions. There could be no doubt that during the ne. 
generation we should certainly find our country and 01 
towns far better arranged for purposes of the comfot 
health and decency of the masses of our people than the 
were at present. 4 
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"“ERNATIONAL CONG 


Thursday, July 19. 


, Ing. H. J. Stiibben (Germany) and Sir Aston Webb, | 


acted as chairmen at the Grafton Galleries on 
day morning, when papers were read on “The 
tion of the Public in Architecture.” The secretaries 
M. A. G. Bzn Salm (Holland) and Mr. W. M. 
21] (Ireland). 


4E EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN 
| ARCHITECTURE. 


By Joun Betcuer, A.R.A. 


E first step, as so often is the case, will be for the public 
to unlearn much that has been wrongly learnt. The 
ititions. of antiquity and’ the “styles” must be 
led. It must be made plain that neither a smattering 
haeology nor a superficial study of styles affords a 
basis for a critical judgment in matters of, present- 
chitecture, which must be presented to the eyes and 
f men as a living art, founded upon past achievements, 
ue, but instinct with a power and vitality of its own. 
ither is architecture merely a matter of a beautiful 
or; the importance of the “ plan” of a building and of 
principles of construction must be pressed home. In 
words, architecture is a science as well as an art—a 
ng of the two in such a way that the practical know- 
of the builder or engineer is interpenetrated by the 
2 spirit, and made without prejudice or loss to sub- 
its ideals. 
struction: of a positive order will range itself under 
ree heads of principles, qualities and factors. The 
ples of architecture are two, truth and beauty. Truth 
es that a building, both in its entirety and in its 
| parts, should never seem to be other than what it 
is. This excludes all pretence of antiquity where no 
laim exists. It requires thata church should look like a 
, a town hall like a town hall, and a private residence 
private residence. An external shell of plaster over 
aust not present the appearance of blocks of stone, nor 
structure cased by terra-cotta suggest solid masonry. 
wehitecture never deceives the eye even fora moment. 
must be no false suggestion as to the purpose or con- 
on of the building, nor any hiding under one external 
2 that which is usually expressed by another. The 
dle of truth, however, finds its widest scope in the 
ise of materials. Every material has essential 
teristics of its own, and therefore a proper place and 
se in building. There isa time anda use for stone 
r each kind of stone, for wood and for each kind of 
and soon. To defy, neglect or misuse the natural 
es of materials is not good architecture. These 
I qualities will be roughly indicated under the head 
ctors.” 
iuty is the second great architectural principle. Its 
its do not admit of popular exposition, but the public 
2 trained to recognise its presence by the appeal that 
es to their imagination and emotions. ©The fact that 
can be felt but not (ordinarily) analysed is of 
ance in the education of the public, as tending to 
aw their attention from mechanical rules to the spirit 
umates and pervades like a living thing the highest 
‘cture. An appreciation of beauty of form is less 
mm than Susceptibility to colour effects, and needs 
g§ and development. The qualities that distinguish 
ork from bad may be classed as follows :— 
ength.—It is not sufficient that a building be, in fact, 
and secure ; it must look so—it must satisfy the eye. 
‘gimeer may by exact mathematical calculation know 
€ conditions of security are amply fulfilled, but the 
ct has to see to it that the work presents an appear- 
of strength and solidity. The larger and heavier 
must be below; every arch must have. sufficient 
ent or even a tie-rod as well; solids when placed 
dids must be strongly supported, andsoon. Methods 
2ort and résistance must be clear and well defined, 
>in the upper storey of a half-timbered* house ‘may, 
atter of fact, be quite safe, but it seems to threaten 
i ees below it satisfies the eye with its impression 
Wity.—Evidence of life and growth, most plainly 
ted_in Gothi enti i 
othic work, where the perpendicular lines 
jeavenward and clothed, as it were, with luxuriant 
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ornament, suggest the life of a tree or plant. It is vitality 
that gives ever fresh combinations and effects from the 
same primary elements. 

Restraint.—The limitation of means to an end, the sup- 
pression of all unnecessary parts or details. Whatever be 
the nature of the building, there should be purpose, definite 
purpose, in every feature or ornament. This may be illus- 
trated under the head of “Proportional Divisions” (see 
Factors”), but the general principle is one which will be 
readily grasped by the intelligent layman, to whom it will 
often suggest a line for thought and inquiry. 

Refinement is impossible without restraint, but it 
includes also purity of form and perfection of material. 
Everything must not only be the best of its kind, but so 
suited to its purpose that nature will seem to have expressly 
designed it for that use and place. The fitness of certain 
materials and forms for defined purposes and effects is 
subject-matter for an important chapter in the education of 
the public. 

Repose.—Every really good work is clothed, as it were, 
in an atmosphere of repose. There is’a sense of power, 
but it is latent power; there is evidence of vitality, but it is 
restrained vitality. Effects too pronounced hurt the eye; 
ornament too profuse wearies both the eye and-the 
emotions. There must be no “loud” or vulgar elements. 

Grace.—A dignified seriousness of purpose should be 
observed in the appearance of all public’ buildings, but 
an expression of the graceful courtesies of life should not 
be lacking. In domestic buildings this element of grace 
takes a more prominent place and assumes a higher and 
more refined form, corresponding to the tender sentiments 
of home life. The public interest ought to be readily 
roused in this direction and a demand created for a better 
class of small suburban residences. 

Breadth.—The treatment of the subject as a whole ina 
simple grand manner, the proper massing of the several 
parts, the subordination of detail to the larger forms of the 
composition and to the bringing of the whole design into 
unity. An attempt may be made by illustration and com- 
parison to explain this somewhat technical term, that the 
public generally may be led to understand and appreciate 
this quality of breadth which is so conspicuous in every 
great architectural work. 

Scale.—The right relation of the several parts to one 
another and to the whole in point of size. It will be pointed 
out that there are different scales in architecture as in 
music, and that the varying effects upon the mind and 
heart are as powerful and distinct in the one case as in the 
other. Also that the scale should be appropriate to 
the character and purpose of the building. A building of a 
monumental character or of great public importance should 
be designed and built on a large scale, and each part and 
every moulding should be of a proportionate size. 

Factors.—In dealing with factors—the means which the 
architect has to his hand, as it were, for the attainment of 
his ends—it will be necessary ‘to emphasise the fact that 
most, if not all, of these factors have their origin in utility 
and answer some practical need in the construction or 
preservation of the building. To forget this primary 
purpose and use them as means of artistic embellishment 
is to sacrifice use and convenience to artistic ideals, and is 
not true architecture. The public are quick to recognise 
the importance of this in respect of window and door 
openings, floor divisions, chimneys, &c., but are apt to think 
of columns, pilasters, sills, hood-mouldings, cornices and 
perhaps even buttresses as decorative rather than useful, 
and to suppose that the architect has a free hand in the 
disposition of them. Education in this matter will include 
instruction in the primary use of purpose of the common 
architectural forms, and will give an insight into the diffi- 
culty of making these forms serve the ends of use and 
beauty at one and the same time. Such an insight—like 
propounding a problem—will go far to quicken interest. 
The subject may be dealt with under the four heads of 
Proportion, Light and Shade, Solids and Voids, Balance and 
Symmetry :— 

Proportion.—Certain proportions are pleasing to the eye, 
and effects of proportion are obtained by the relative size 
of different parts. ‘The various ways in which the construc- 
tional parts and features of a building may be utilised to 
obtain proportional divisions, both horizontal and perpen- 
dicular, might be described in detail. 

Light and Shade.—The advantage that may be taken of 
effects of light and shade might also be pointed out. 
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Solids and Voids.—The importance of a right adjustment 
of solids and voids, both in respect of size and position, 
would come next. How easily a false scale may be set up 
and a building made to look insignificant by broad sheets of 
plate-glass in the windows. eth: 

Balance and Symmetry.—These give a very distinctive 
character to a building and aid in setting forth its special 
purpose. There is or can be rhythm in architecture as in 
verse. 

Material.—The right use of the various kinds of material 
furnishes an interesting and useful subject for public in- 
struction. The general principle having been laid down 
that every kind of material has its special characteristics 
and should be treated: accordingly—in other words, that its 
very best should be got out of it—a brief account of the 
natural qualities of the chief building materials (stone, 
wood, metal, bricks, plaster, &c.) would follow. 

The following leading thoughts are appended by way of 
illustration :— 

When stone and brick are used in conjunction the former 
should be accorded the more honourable parts—e.g. quoins, 
architraves to doors and windows, sills, cornices, &c. 
Granite, even if it could be carved for mouldings, should 
be used rather for strength and solidity than for ornamental 
features. When the beauty of marble or wood is in its 
figure or colour, it is best exhibited in the form of slabs or 
panels ; if moulded the forms should be large. Stone is 
granular, wood fibrous : each has its appropriate forms and 
mouldings suggested by the natural qualities of the material. 
Wrought metal admits of the finer and more delicate forms, 
metal cast in moulds naturally assuming a more bulbous 
shape. Both kinds have their appropriate place and effective 
use. Well-known examples of wrought-iron and cast-iron 
gates and railings afford interesting illustraticns. ; 

The foregoing summary indicates the main lines along 
which the education of the public in matters architectural 
should be developed. Whether in public lectures or in 
articles published in book form illustrations should be 
abundant. There are signs of a wave of public interest in 
architecture which “taken at the flood” may become per- 
manent and lead to great results. 


By Dr. Inc. Hermann Mutuesius (Berlin). 


It is an undeniable fact that architecture is unpopular— 
probably the most unpopular of the arts. This is especially 
evident by comparison with the enormous interest which 
the public take in works of painting and graphic arts. But 
it seems doubtful. whether any so-called education of the 
public in architecture will get at the root of this problem. 
The present low level of understanding and interest is 
probably to be considered as a proof of the fact that in 
our days architecture itself has lost much of its public im- 
portance and value. 

This becomes obvious if we contrast the architecture 
of our day with that of the great epochs of the past, the 
Greek, Roman, Medizval. Architecture was then the leader 
of all the arts and crafts. And this was so because it was 
the universal art, and had to deal with all the constructive 
and building problems of the time. 

In our days the problems of the engineers, whether con- 
nected with the perfection of systems of locomotion, of 
comfort, of labour-saving machinery, or of tools and instru- 
ments, play a more important part than the works of 
architects, who only in laying-out of streets and cities touch 
the great contemporary problems. The engineer is com- 
pelled to look to the future, and in consequence he is 
generally unfettered by minor considerations. Whereas 
an architect, hampered by historical tradition, looks back- 
ward and makes his works appear rather works of a past 
age than of the present day. 

The history of architecture of the nineteenth century 
shows a remarkable lapse into archzeological fashions of 
various and often contradictory kinds, so that true archi- 
tecture almost died out, and as a result the architect’s work 
became a mere application of details of historical styles. 
Even the architecture of the present day is largely ruled by 
archeological principles. This is shown (a) by the im- 
portance still attached to style (we build Romanesque 
exhibition halls, Renaissance railway stations, &c.); (6) by 
the attitude still preserved by a great number of architects 
towards our old buildings, which are being restored by 
them in the so-called spirit of a past age; (c) by the 
endeavour frequently met with to conserve the character 
of an old street or square by putting imitations of old 
buildings next door to the originals. Moreover, the fact 


that contemporary architecture is enslaved by these |g 
ological tendencies has in several cases aroused the ; 
ai 
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tion of the well-educated sections of the public 
architects. On the ‘other hand, it is to be notice , 
architects of marked originality, who create modern 4 
than archeological works, have found support, an|e 
aroused enthusiasm, amongst the less educated yy} 
Every country furnishes instances. This  enthj; 
springs from the same source as the present enthj, 
for the modern tendencies in decorative arts. The % 
in both cases is a conviction that such architecti; 
found the bases of modern feeling, and that the (4 
ological masquerade is over. , 
The intrusion of archzeology into the art of buildiz: 
been the ruin of architecture during the last few cei 
Archeology, however high it may be as a scieni | 
nothing to do with living art, and ought to be jy 
separated from it. Owing to archeology the pute 
been miseducated, for it aroused that deplorable intfg 
styles which now proves to be the greatest of all hina 
to instilling the true principles of architecture. [h 
architects who still work in the styles foster this fat y 
of things, and through their connivance with thepi 
render it more and more difficult to lead them aw) fj 
such errors. Lie 
If the public is to be educated in architecture, 
only be done through architects’ works showing a jy 
modern feeling and being impressive through their ps 
merits, and not by their resemblance to works of pala 
Such works are, unfortunately, exceedingly rare |» 
temporary architecture. The best way of educaiig: 
public is to produce more of these and to leavistj 
alone. The so-called education of the public iq) 
therefore in the first instance the education of ar ite 
So much on the principles of the subject: the few 
remarks refer rather to details. NE 
The inclusion of architecture in the annual art4}) 
tions has not proved a success. The architectur) m 
is generally empty. A better scheme would be to zhi 
models instead of drawings, as models can alone givi/nii 
of the stereometric effect of a building. Moreover, iy; 
attractive in themselves. Architectural drawings, Viti 
perspectives, at most arouse interest as graphic wos, 
are then very often at disadvantage with the vrks 
graphic art shown in the adjoining rooms. ae 
A very powerful means of education is literaire| 
by reading alone can the major part of the publibel 
fluenced. However, there is small hope of pp 
utilising it if, as at present, good information on arcletl 
is given solely in professional papers. These jourils’ 
not in touch with the public, which acquires its knveé 
from the daily Press and magazines. Hence it; tt 
essential that trustworthy information should appeei! 
latter. But, unfortunately, the usual writers for pa'tsi 
magazines are incapable of imparting such informidl’ 
architecture, for they are laymen. It is therefore nes 
that competent technical writers, who now practiccy'i 
themselves to the professional journals, should tui th 
attention to newspapers and magazines. ie 
In addition to the information in the Press, lecirt 
given by competent men, are an excellent mls 
educating the public. Architectural societies shou) i 
it their duty to induce -universities and other eduntil 
bodies to arrange for lectures on the subject. Nevehelt 
all efforts to impart education by word or writing anis¢! 
if they are not inspired by ‘a modern spirit, if ey’ 
employed by any other but thoroughly competent n't,‘ 
if they are not reinforced by works of genuine 10 
character. Though it seems quite safe ground to As’ 
education on works of past ages, it is a universal ex¢ 
that by the superficiality of such instruction ™ 
romantic interest is aroused, which is worse than sel 
Moreover, there is plenty of opportunity for eduitol 
the historic arts. What is wanted is to arouse inré! 
the architecture of the day. An education such as ine 
sary for the problems of our time can only be effite! 
genuine works of our time. | 


Ey T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


Archeological study of architecture, moreov 
touches one side of it—the outside features olDY 
styles, not their inner reasonableness. All style 
past have been based on natural and social reas! 
mainly on construction, and their general form ance# 


are such as have been suggested thereby and are e#/@ 
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it. So long as we think the essence of a style consists 
+ its outward features we shall fail to understand the true 
ture of it. This, however, is the case to-day. Architec- 
re, whether ancient or modern, must be called upon to 
plain itself and give a reason for its design, and be judged 
‘that, instead of by mere conformity to precedent. One 
eect of the false view of the subject is to teach that archi- 
icture is ornament applied to building. A fatal fallacy. 
“ter all, the best means of education is by the production 
« well-designed buildings, architects the best teachers, and 
zal work more edifying than books or lectures. 


By BanistER F. FLETCHER. 


| Why is architecture, the petrified history of the past, 
mt generally included in educational schemes ? 

- Its absence is probably due to its technical nature. Its 
jportance as a general subject has not been realised, 
‘ough it is inseparable from the progressive history of 
<ery civilised nation. The subject must be illustrated, 
ir without views and plans it is akin to a play which is 
jad instead of being witnessed on the stage. 

| The use of photography in conjunction with lantern 
«des nowadays enables a lecturer to fully illustrate any 
wriod of architecture. The technicalities are simpler than 
_ most scientific subjects. It can easily be invested 
‘th human interest and made intelligible to the ordinary 
/udent. 

_ Architecture, as the work of human hands, is the result 
‘brain power or thought, and is therefore more worthy of 
Letueion in a general education than a score of subjects 
hich have secured recognition and protection. A study 
- architecture enables us to interpret the moral, artistic 
hd religious character of humanity, and a knowledge of 
.e profoundest characteristics of a nation may be gleaned 
yom a study of its buildings. 

| It might be expected that our older universities, such 
3 Oxford and Cambridge, would welcome the study of an 
‘t which is so bound up with humanity of all ages, and 
ould provide for a special faculty to advance the general 
udy of architecture, apart from its adoption as a profes- 
on. 

_ Its inclusion would be far-reaching, and many benefits 
vould be derived by the public, who would thus be enabled 
iore fully to appreciate the works of art which are to be 
yund in the highways and byways of every land, and which 
arve as free galleries of art. 

Further, the study of architecture is necessary to a com- 
lete understanding of history, and gives an added interest 
» travel. 

| Bishop Creighton defined architecture as the most demo- 
ratic of all arts, and pointed out how it is equally for 
jverybody—rich and poor alike. History has been to 
rchitecture what steam is to machinery, the grand pro- 
elling power ; and it may well be described as the print- 
ag press of all periods. It calls into action so many 
ranches of mechanical labour which promote national pros- 
perity that it is therefore more entitled to the attention 
\f the general student than any other of the fine arts, a 


urther reason why the general community should acquire 
_ taste for it. 


| 


y As the art which shelters us from the elements, and 
vith which we come in daily contact—as the art which 
slves us “ home” and enshrines and illuminates the most 
»acred of our associations—and, lastly, as the mother of all 
he arts, architecture is certainly worthy to be included in 
she curriculum of a general education. 


ALBERT KE xsey (United States). 


__ Judging by results the education of the public to an 
Appreciation of architecture in the United States is a matter 
of more than theoretical importance. It is an accomplished 
act. The Chicago and Buffalo World’s Fairs, and the 
Dewey arch and its approaches, executed in “ staff” also, 
jvere real object lessons on a large and lavish scale, which 
lave done more for the public than all the lectures and 
2ooks written to capture its attention. Architecture as a 
‘ine art is only a product of recent years in the United 
‘States, but the prodigal public is now patronising architecture 
ona Scale comparable with the great and lavish commissions 
of the Doges when Venice was at the height of her glory. 
Nowhere are costly materials and rare marbles used so 
avishly as in the United States, and nowhere are the oppor- 


unities of the architect so promising 
The T- 1 


Congress of Architects said among other things that 
although they had faultless copies in the United States 
of the most famous European buildings, the one thing they 
did not possess was a national, indigenous style typical of 
the present day. That was nine years ago, and Americans 
are still impatient. Since then twentieth-century life has 
created twentieth-century problems. Since then architec- 
ture has passed through the experimental stage, and is now 
recognised as one of the learned professions. This fortunate 
state of affairs has-been brought about primarily by the 
creation of an educational system which stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It is now possible for any talented 
and ambitious draughtsman (either college or office trained) 
to procure the advantages of foreign travel as well as a 
course at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts without cost to himself. 
Moreover, a complimentary arrangement has even been 
made by the French Government whereby the winner of 
the Paris prize in the final competition of the New York 
Beaux-Arts Society is admitted to the first class upon his 
arrival in Paris, thus eliminating an exacting entrance 
examination and all the work of the lower class required of 
other architectural students at the French National School 
of Fine Arts. 

It is noteworthy that, of the fifteen scattered ateliers 
allied to the New York Beaux-Arts Society, the work of the 
T-Square Club atelier ranked first during the past year. 
The educational system, however, is not alone responsible 
for progress and prosperity. American architects have had 
unusually lavish opportunities to build; and, lastly, their 
endeavours have been loyally seconded by an architectural 
Press which has done much to raise standards and to diffuse 
knowledge. 

An indication of American architectural progress may be 
obtained in the report of the international jury on designs 
submitted in The Hague Peace Palace competition. Of the 
design from the United States which received an award it 
was said that the exterior was greatly to be praised both for 
simplicity and suitability of character, and the interior was 
well studied and distinguished from most of the others by a 
notable economy of space. 

“Standing-room only” is a common saying among the 
architects and real estate men of the narrow island of Man- 
hattan; hence the buildings stand close and high. A stable 
with 300 stalls and a great bright riding ring on the sixth 
floor is one of the results. Another is the Hotel Belmont, 
a twenty-eight storey structure. It has sixteen high-speed 
elevators and a subterranean mechanical plant filled with 
engines, boilers, dynamos, electric-lighting machinery, re- 
frigerating, ventilating and cooling devices, enormous filters 
(beside air filters or washers for the heating system), fire 
pumps, elevator machinery, a vacuum cleaning device 
extending to every room (which sucks dust and dirt and 
refuse back to a crematory where, with the garbage from 
the kitchens, &c., all is consumed). Then there are three 
additional underground storeys, one of which is used for a 
railway station. This is enough to give an idea of the 
modern problems, and to suggest the organising genius 
necessary to carry them out. Most of the apartments are 
above the fly level, the dirt level and the noise level. Nearly 
every bedroom has its private bath-room. From every room 
the guest gives his orders by telephone or by teleautograph 
—a system which transmits orders in his own hand- 
writing. 

Another bewildering example, in which the full meaning 
of “ standing-room only” is brought out clearly, will be seen 
in a terminal station in which batteries of boilers and a 
monster mechanical plant will be concealed up and back 
of the main cornice, 100 feet above the street. And yet, 
notwithstanding these intricate requirements, architecture as 
a fine art advances with great strides. Americans have 
been building beautifully, if not always appropriately, and 
now the domestication or nationalisation of their architec- 
ture is the next problem. The florid pretzel and oyster 
ornament so common on the inferior new buildings of Paris 
—and its architectural suburb, New York—is a manifesta- 
tion of ignorance which is being combated, many con- 
tending that in a search for indigenous sources of inspira- 
tion their traditions lead to England rather than to France. 

Thus, in the United States more than anywhere else, 
architects are entitled, both on account of diverse historical 
associations and because of the constantly increasing mixed 
population, to come to a reunion such as the International 
Congress prepared to learn something from every delegate 
that may be turned to appropriate and practical use. 
Naturally their thoughts turn first to the Mother 


Square Club delegate to the Brussels International ! Country, and with gratitude to the Royal Institute of 
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British Architects for the magnificent entertainments and 
for the many expressions of cordial goodwill. But there is 
nothing limited or,special in such\ endeavours. * Americans 
are studying the great architectural onsweep of the -world, 
endeavouring to assimilate, from here, _there , and every- 
where, anything that will add to the dignity and glory.of 
architecture. But they are not altogether selfish ; on the 
contrary,-the delegate of the architectural societies of 
Philadelphia emphasised this point : they are ready and 
willing to give as good as they take. _ They fully recognise 
how vitally and intimately related their work is to the work 
of other nations, and recognise the manifold advantages to 
be derived from an international entente cordiale, and in 
consequence they propose to do all in their power to 
strengthen, fortify and buttress these fraternal ties. . . 


By Francisco, DEL VILLAR y Carmona, MANUEL VEGA Y 
Marcu and Epuarpo MERCADER Y SACANELLA (Spain). 


The want of architectonic education among the masses 
of the public is everywhere a general fact. Owing to local 
circumstances and to the various shades of the phenomenon 
it is generally attributed to different causes; there is in 
reality, however, but one, and this -is the most, pitiful 
ignorance of what constitutes and characterises our art. « ' 

The reality and importance of the subject’ are of course 
evident, as well as the necessity for affording. concrete 
solutions that may modify the actual state of things for the 
benefit of the public, whose education will increase; of 
architects, whose status will improve in proportion as their 
efforts are duly appreciated ; of art, by means of which it 
will insure the respect of everybody, and will. hencefor- 
ward be free from sacrilegious’ attacks by the ignoran 
masses. er ee 

We recommend the adoption of the following means :— 

1. All Governments should order to be placed in every 
primary school photographs or drawings. showing the 
classical works of all kinds of specimens of architecture, 
with an indication of its style and:epoch. 

_ °2, The teaching of zesthetics and of the history and 
theory of the fine arts should be included in the general 
curriculum of schools. . 

3. Schools of every kind should be compelled to teach 
elementary architecture. 

4. All countries should promote permanent exhibitions 
of architectonic works, conveniently classified, represented 
by drawings or photographs or models, and illustrated with 
short descriptive explanations. 

5. Governments should encourage all kinds of publica- 
tions for the divulgation of art, instituting for the purpose 
rewards and bounties. _They should also purchase a con- 
siderable number of them for distribution amoung all public 


libraries, and their price should be such as to place them 
, within reach of persons of small means. . 


. 6. Free chairs should be endowed for the divulgation of 


.the history and theory of architecture. 


7. It would also be expedient to arrange cheap excur- 


“sions to the most renowned buildings of all countries, the 


parties to be presided over by an architect who would 
lecture on the monuments visited. 


8. Money bounties should be awarded for the best collec- 


_tions of buildings or architectonic works exhibited in cine- 


matographs and theatre sceneries, &c., of which munici- 


. palities should.afford gratuitous displays. ° 


g. Artistic educational associations should be organised 
for the propagation everywhere, and with all the means, at 


their disposal, of the teaching of art, more especially of 
architectonic art. 


One 


By Otto WAGNER (Austria). 
If the best model. buildings are’ created by eminent 


artists the artistic interest’ of the public is sure} to. be 
‘awakened, or that already ‘existing will be increased. 


€ 


It is, however, to be: understood ‘that the main condition 
always holds good,’ viz. that these models shall be of-a 


. very high artistic order ; consequently, that they owe their 


. origin to first-rate artists. 


_in every particular ; 


‘Artists of the first class will 
purpose for which it is destined, 
: they will make use of the most con- 
venient material, and of the proper method of construction, 
in order to produce the best- forms of art. Only in this way 


adapt every work to the 


‘the desired characteristic and beauty of the work will-be 


. created, and only 


these will be able to satisfy the spectator.’ 


_No doubt, then, the recognition will flash upon the spectator 
: that'the artist expresses his ideas in a language intelligible 


‘ to all. - But if the spectator is’able to understand a work of 
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to judge.it. > 


the co-operation of the State: is necessary, because it ij 


\: The most- practical means to educate’ the publicit 


nature by the best masters of the periods under consid 


-tion, and to choose only the most characteristic from amg 
-them. . 


art, his aversion to enter into the study of a work jj 
vanish, and will be replaced by the possibility and the jj 
No doubt in order to create model works of architec , 
the first instance the duty of the State to favour<art, w\ 
is the-gauge of civilisation of mankind. » This State t 
in order |that it may be efficient, is only possible byh 
State, the country or a city—since it does not itself! posi 
the necessary artistic intelligence—making use, for hf 
solution of all questions of art, of an appropriate orgy 
sation, a senate which should be exclusively composei¢ 
participating artists, who would have to watch that if 
good work be produced. ~ The architectural education of} 
public. can only; be rightly -influenced by ‘good ‘work, 
nothing is so victorious as good work. ~~ oe 
i ea rdaee re : Te arte ; 

i 


f 


By Gaston TrEvat (France). . i 


The contemporary phenomenon of democracy chaic 
terises the world in which we are called upon to devi 
our powers. It tends to establish the equilibrium betwx | 
classes. From it result comprehensions and feelings wile} 
from day to day become more general. So much. for hi 
nature of the spirit which characterises the public of » 
time. aa Pe & ase | 

Discoveries, which are due to the great initiators . of hy 
time, have lighted new paths in the matter of the salut i 
of houses... Hence. the, anxiety: with regard.to, the. prli 
health which we, see nowadays. .No sphere escapes fin 
this anxiety, which seems to be’a mark of, our time, i 
which one may describe’ as a happy beginning. “es.t 

In the same way, in consequence of .an educa: 
perhaps unconscious but very real, the plastic: ak 
ment of material has’, become a cause of impressioulir 
all social spheres.” At léast one meets everywhere peiile 
of unquestionable taste,,who are sensible of correctiss 
in form, this being always in accordance with the mde 
of imperfectly seen realisations. ~ . vig eres | 

Architecture is related to many sciences which hay 
living interest for the public. It is the object of curini 
applications for these sciences, from which results| 
immanent cause of. interest for the growing ~mass of he 
intelligent public. om 

, But, again, the number of the admirers of public best 
increases , daily;. and as architecture is a considerijle 
element” of ‘it, one’ sees there the evidence of a cont U- 
ally increasing education. 


) aie 


iiges By GASTON ANCES (Belgium). 
The education of the public in architecture can only) 
brought about by long, patient and unceasing effort. ' 


ale 


matters of architecture are of a very numerous and of 1 
7 gl 


most varied order. Merry ee 
Among these the following seem to us to be 


ticularly proper to give good results. 2 
A. For the future :— : ae | 


Within the shortest possible time Yhiljgog ol 
To. establish or to develop at the various stageso 
teaching special lectures adapted to form the taste for ar! 


e 
more jif- 
er 


tecture ; or better still, above all in the classes ‘of the elenn 
tary and secondary schools, to infuse this element into he 
general matter to be taught without making it the objecol 
a separate course of lessons. 3.9 +s 
.. For this purpose, especially to divert to a greater exit 
the teaching of the history of wars and of: politics. of de 
nations towards that of the various stages of civilisati, 
by characterising them by their-stages.in architect‘ 
without, however, separating this characteristic elemnt 
from the most ‘salient’ features of manners, costumes . 1d 
social institutions of each-of them. © Te 
Similarly to ‘alter. the direction in the teachingol 
geography in the same sense. For this purpose to arraze 
excursions for the pupils: in their ‘native town, in thir 
province and their country generally, and even to fore 
countries if possible. :: To illustrate with the same view 1e 
classical works with vignettes’ representing not only typal 
sites but also views of monuments and interiors (by pre F 
ence of those still existing). To frame the text: vin 
ornamental fragments of an architectural and decora‘e 


i 


ad kod Oa WGA 


_» To reform the present collection of pictures in schcls 
in a more artistic sense by having recourse to artist! 
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value, and by making use of the ‘modern processes ‘of per- 
‘ect and cheap reproduction, such as phototyping, chromo- 
ithography, &c. | 
pe a however, into the hands of the pupils only 
slements of the very best kind, and to look to quality 
sather than to quantity, to the composition rather than to 
‘he details. 

- For the teaching in the most advanced classes, to create 
‘yrofessorships specially affected to architectural art and its 
yhilosophy. : 7 
“To have this delicate subject only taught by a particu- 
.arly able and specially competent personnel, as in the adverse 
vase the results can only be disastrous and diametrically 
apposed to the aim in view. 

B. For the present :— 

To take action in such a way as to obtain the realisation 
of the following desiderata :— 

- (1) The creation of not only central museums of archi- | 
secture in the capitals, but also provincial ones in the 
smaller towns of the country. 

_ These museums would either be connected with the 
‘museums of painting and sculpture, or rather joined to the 
museums for the moulding and decorative art of which they 
would form the head. 

These museums would contain, besides the graphic 

‘executions, the rough models, the photography and aqua- 
relles which would be more suggestive and more attractive 
to the public than the technical drawings. 
These museums would also contain complete decorations 
of furnished interiors, where the properly so-called archi- 
tectural framing largely treated would be accompanied by 
the explanatory graphic documents. 

(2) The organisation in these museums of numerous 
public conferences and attractive temporary exhibitions of | 
architectural works of recent creation or of projects of 
architecture, the latter in the widest sense of the word. 

_ (3) For the public authorities to take care that only | 
structures, be they important or accessory, of a temporary 
or a permanent nature shall be erected which are proper to 
form the taste of the public. 


By Avspert Mayeux (France). 


Of all the arts architecture is the one which concerns, 
or must concern, most mankind, since it is in relation with 
one of the immediate necessities of life—habitation. 

Of all the arts architecture is the one which has in the 
highest degree exercised the genius of man, by the reason- 


ing which is necessary for the conception of projects of an 
‘infinite variety, for their realisation and for the research of 
an esthetic sensation in most of these projects. 
{It is also the only art which, so to speak, was created 
in all its parts by man. Whilst painting and sculpture 
only contemplate nature in different ways, taken as a 
model it is transformed by architecture and new forms are 
created, and in order to succeed in this-even new products 
are created. 
| Architecture being of all the arts the one which reflects 
‘in the most intimate way the moral state of a period, to 
such an extent that it has been said that a monument was 
a book of stone in which history could be read on its 
indelible pages, it must be understood how much its teach- 
ing may be interesting to the public from the point of view 
of curiosity alone. That is to say that the faces upon 
-which these teachings can be read are numerous and 
varied, but in order to be able to read it is necessary 
that they should be brought within the intelligence of the 
spectators, according to the surroundings and the class of 
- public. 
___ Now the public to whom an architectural education can 
_be given is of two kinds—(1) The youth frequenting the 
! schools and the soldiers. (2) The independent public. 
| The teaching to the students can naturally be imparted 
to them in the schools, lyceums and colleges, and that to 
the soldiers in the barracks, whilst, on the other hand, the 
instruction of the public may take place in the shape of 
conferences and collective visits. 
) A complement of instruction exists more or less for 
| everybody in the books and libraries, but this is a means 
which it must be known how to administer, and which, in 
any case, is outside the range of a programme of special 
Studies such as we wish to propose to the Congress. 
: alt is impossible here to draw a positive programme of | 
instruction, the professors and lecturers being of different | 
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| temperaments and. aptitudes; it is’ only possible to pcint 


out a general line on which to proceed. 

Collective visits to monuments and even to towns on the 
road of excursions at reduced prices, and all the pleasant- 
ness connected with similar excursions in company, are 
also to be enumerated among the best means of teaching 


architecture, because the sight on the spot conveys more to 
the mind than the best of photographs, and with a good 


lecturer cicerone the result, which, in short, is to succeed in 
developing interest and respect for the monuments and the 
necessity of their preservation, will then be completely 
obtained. 

The question put by the Congress which we have 
answered in the foregoing seems to be of primordial im- 
portance, and we therefore utter the wish that societies 
similar to ours should study the elaboration of standard 
manuals for the use of lectures. 


By Jean Gitson (Belgium). 

“Art comes from man and is intended for man. It is 
the flame of a spirit, its radiance; it cannot fail to affect 
first of all the being from which it emanates, and after- 
wards, from one to another, some other beings,” said 
M. Sertillanges. 

It is the same with architecture, the queen-mother of all 
the arts; destined, above all, to strike and to captivate the 
attention of the public. To attain this highly desirable end, 
which ought to be the object of a noble emulation, always 
on the alert, it would be necessary, to start with, to try to 
call forth gradually among the general public the beginnings 


of the zesthetic sentiment, which in a great number exists 


in a latent state. 

It is therefore necessary that those who are convinced, 
the enthusiasts who possess the cult, and consequently the 
enthusiasm for art, shall fight, without respite and without 
weakness, against the slow and growing invasion of the 
domain of inspiration by pedantry which pretends to 
domineer and to reduce to mathematical dryness the 
creating genius. 

Thus it happens that too frequently the mission to 
initiate into that immaterial thing called “art” is entrusted 
to pedagogues, to teachers, while the professional prac- 
titioners who have made of esthetics and of their multiple 
applications the study and the constant practice of their 
existence are given the cold shoulder. 

It would therefore be greatly desirable that only persons 
initiated into the sublime and imperishable beauties of art, 
special professors who have shown special capacity and 
made special studies, should be entrusted’ with giving to 
school children as well as to young men a good and healthy 
education of their visual organ either by the daily environ- 
ments of the educative centre, or by rational visits to 
museums, by excursions, by illustrations, books, &c. 

Let us likewise avoid the mistakes and exaggerations of 
the modern at any cost. 

Let us carefully avoid trying to be innovators moved by 
the unwholesome desire to astonish, to stupefy the public. 

Let us prove to this public that we endeavour to initiate 
it into the imposing splendours of the beautiful, to all the 
importance of arduous work, to the never-ceasing study 
which our art requires. 

Let us make efforts to revive again the corporative 
spirit from which came to us those admirable and sublime 
creators : artisans, ignorant of the rules of pedagogy, even 
almost illiterate, which did not, however, prevent them from 
producing immortal pieces of workmanship, pure master- 
pieces of architecture, of tapestry, of ironfoundry, of joiner’s 
work, &c. ; privileged practical workers with an immortal 
genius, to whom we are indebted for our jewels of archi- 
tecture as well as for our jewels of the decorative art, the 
one forming the pride of our ancient cities, the others the 
wealth and the value of our museums. 

Being thus animated only by the care for the vital 
interest, for the future and the dignity of our profession, let 
us unite our efforts so that we may succeed in the creation 
of the diploma, which would be granted by a jury composed 
of master architects of recognised talent and merit. 

This essential measure of defence would keep away 
the ignorant and incompetent who in our day give them- 
selves the name of “ architects,” abusing this title, and, in 
fact, creating great prejudice to the prestige and good 
reputation of the profession. 

(Continued on page 67.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tue Labourers (Ireland) Bill, 


character. 


Ireland as architects. As a consequence of the in- 


capacity of the new architects the labourers’ cottages | 


which have been erected at the public expense are not 
as satisfactory as is desirable. In the course of a few 
years it is likely that the repairs will be comparatively 
costly, and meanwhile the occupants will have to suffer 
much inconvenience. Mr. Brycr, the Chief Secretary, 
was compelled, prior to the third reading, to introduce 
a clause which wil! make it incumbent on every person 
employed by a District Council as architect, engineer, 
surveyor or clerk of works for the purposes of the 
Labourers Act to satisfy the Local Government Board 
that he is qualified for such employment. ‘The effect 
will be to deprive the local authorities in Ireland of a 
kind of patronage which enabled them to give their 
friends a lift by suddenly transforming them into 
architects or engineers. The leader of the Nationalist 
party declared he did not like the clause, and there is 
no doubt it will cause much dissatisfaction in board- 


rooms. But the evil cannot be ignored, and the clause 
was adopted without even the farce of having a 
division. 


THERE was at one time some doubt as to the 
losing or preserving a right to ancient lights when a 
building is altered or reconstructed. A building may 
be under certain circumstances taken down, and yet the 
owner of the ground will retain his rights just as if the 
building continued to exist. It is possible, however, 
that recent decisions have not been without an effect in 
cases relating to ancient privileges. Cambridge House 
in Piccadilly, at the corner of Park Lane, was one of 
the best-known private buildings in the Metropolis. It 
might therefore be supposed that any building erected 
on the site would, as it were, inherit the privileges 
which so long existed. But from a judgment given 
by Mr. Justice Warrincton last week the rights 
to light in that building have been extinguished 
by the reconstruction. The owners of the property, 
Messrs. Sanpons, Lrp., are erecting a large block 
of flats on the site of the mansion. On the other side 
of Park Lane Messrs. DuveEen, the art dealers, are 
erecting new premises. On the ground that their light 
would be interfered with, Messrs. Sanpons, Lrp., 
applied for an injunction to prevent any diminution of 
their access of light so far as related to the windows of 
the ancient partion of their premises. Without calling 
on the defendants, the Judge said that there was not 
sufficient proof that the ancient lights had been inter- 
fered with in a legal sense. They were not dealing with 
old houses, but with new, and therefore judgment must 
be given for the defendants. The case is of interest, and 
will no doubt be accepted in dealing with other cases 
hereafter. 


Ir is generally supposed that after the death’ of 
Louis XIV. the work of the Gobelins factory declined 
in importance. The most interesting set of tapestries 
produced during the reign of Louis XV. were the 
representations of his own performances as a sports- 
man, and which are known to amateurs as the Chasses 
de Louis XV. They were designed by J. B. Oupry, 
the animal painter. Whether several copies were pro- 
duced is not certain, but only two sets are known—one 
in Fontainebleau, the other in Italy. Louis XVI. admired 
them, and he had them copied, not in tapestry, but on 
porcelain panels at Sevres. They were somewhat altered 
in order that he might appear to be the hero. The 
panels were supposed to have met the fate of much else 
connected with royalty in France, for as they dis- 
appeared it was supposed they had been destroyed, 
M. pe Netuac, the conservator, has had the good 


fortune to discover them in some neglected room of the 


6 | e. 
which has passed the heme placed, and which it has been arranged they 
House of Commons, will contain a clause of unusual | aevacnitermieeapis : 
Many complaints have been made about | . 


the class of men accepted by the local authorities in | 


He has also ascertained the positions in which 


Loca authorities are atraid ét encouraging concrete 
and steel construction. The majority of the codes oj 
by-laws which are in use in provincial towns are silent 
on the subject. The extent of the responsibility which is 
incurred by approving of plans for walls which would 
not be constructed either of brick or stone is uncertain, 
Credit must, therefore, be given to the Carlisle Town 
Council for confirming the action of the health com. 
mittee in approving of plans which did not comply 
with the by-laws relating to thickness of walls. The 
surveyor had assured them that the factory when con. 


structed of concrete and steel would have adequate 


stability. Inquiries were made in towns where concret¢ 
had been used, and it was found that no accident hac 
arisen. If a few more towns acted like Carlisle the 
authorities at Whitehall would no doubt sanction thi 
adoption of a mode of building which has been founc 
advantageous in other countries. 
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E have lately described the important worl 
which have been carried out in the Vale : 

Leven from the designs of Mr. Cuaries J. HALLEy atl 
Mr. Hamitton Nett, They were opened on June 2, 
and are said to be the largest of their class in existent. 
We publish this week a general view of the admini- 
trative offices. The contract was carried out by Messi. | 
P. & W. Anverson, of Glasgow. In the interior mark?) 
is largely employed, and imparts richness to the ha, 
Staircase and galleries. That part of the work ws 
executed by Messrs. GALBRAITH & WinTon, of Glasgo- | 


HADDON HALL. 


KIRBY HALL. 
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By Arruur Hitt, B.E. 


_ For the intelligent appreciation of any art or science 
some knowledge of that art or science is indispensable. It 
is not to be expected that the ordinary non-professional 
_ observer will take an interest in what he does not under- 
stand. To many people a new building represents nothing 


_ more than the money it cost, that being the only scale they 
are capable of applying to the object. 


The value of university training for professional pur- 
: poses does not now need an argument ; the principle has been 
already adopted in some of the modern universities of this 
country. But why should the teaching be limited to pro- 
- fessional students ? Why should not the history of architec- 
: ture, taught by a professional architect, be included as a 
- branch of general history available to students specialising in 
history for the B.A. degree ? 
; Several universities admit lectures on Classic art and 
-archeeology, but the “mother of all the arts” scarcely 
‘receives adequate treatment in lectures of this kind. 
“Why limit the subject to the Classic period? Does not 
architecture, taken asa historical study, reflect the social 
‘conditions of a people in one century as well as in another ? 
: Taken from its own standpoint as an art, how can an 
artistic sense be better cultivated or acquired than by a 
critical review of the best buildings of all time that have 
survived to the present day ? 
Lectures on the history of architecture, showing its true 
basis of evolution, delivered by trained architects and with 
the prestige of the “ university,” would exercise an important 
and beneficial influence on the public appreciation of our 
‘art. For, in addition to the students who would take the 
university course, it may safely be assumed that through the 
_medium of the university extension system, which is bound 
‘to follow the example of the parent university, lectures 
would be given and considerable interest aroused among a 
number of people in many parts of the country. 

There can be no doubt that the criticism of those who 
have had the necessary training on which to form an opinion 
would be a valuable aid to the development of good archi- 
tecture throughout the kingdom and a stimulating influence 
‘both to the architect and his client. 

This is not the only way, but perhaps one way in which 
the public may.be brought to take more interest in our 
professional work. 


By Professor OrHMAR von LEIXNER. 


The public of the present time generally shows a very 
lively interest for the art of painting, that for plastic art is 
very much less universal, and with regard to architecture 
the public shows almost no interest at all. 

___ The public generally neglects visiting architectural ex- 
hibitions, saying, ‘* Oh, we do not understand anything about 
it; there are nothing but plans.” In the rooms set aside 
for architecture we generally only meet with members of 
our own profession. It is impossible to speak about an 
opinion of the public on questions of architecture, for even 
if it expresses one it will be found that it is never the 
expression of an individual, but it willjnearly always be 
found that this opinion has been influenced by other 
persons. In spite of all the uncertainty of the public with 
regard to styles of architecture, it always tries, however, to 
Make out the style of any particular building, but the 
forming of an idea embracing the whole edifice is never 
attempted. Here and there some details attract atten- 
tion, such as doorways, windows, gables, verandahs, &c. 
Unless his attention be drawn to them the non-initiated 
will pass without observation even before the most won- 
derful masterpieces of architecture. In the case of historical 
buildings the principal interest is often caused by the 
antiquity of the monument. Buildings in a state of ruin 
generally make a deeper impression on the masses than 
‘buildings which are well preserved. 

| The peculiar method of the education at school, espe- 
cially in the teaching of freehand drawing is responsible 
{or much of the ignorance. Until quite recently it was 
ee ed to teach drawing in such a manner that the pupil 
paly learned to know the level surface and the colour; the 
3eneral rule was to give to the pupil a model drawing to 
“opy and the teaching was limited to two dimensions only. 
Che teaching of drawing objects in perspective was limited 
Oaminimum. By this fact is explained the understanding 
i: the image and the colour, and the uncertainty or incapacity 


eens Productions of the plastic and architectural 
(Tts, 5; ' 
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The criticism of to-day, even if it sometimes. occupies 
itself with a question of architecture, is not generally lucid, 
and as a rule is not understood, because persons without any 
knowledge of the science of architecture will never be able 
to thoroughly understand a question of architecture unless 
the writer, however clever he may be with his pen, 
happens to possess the necessary technical knowledge. 
Finally, it is necessary to mention the opinions so diametri- 
cally opposed which exist among the body of architects 
themselves. By what means could the non-initiated form a 
somewhat clear judgment if the architects themselves are 
nearly always at war among themselves about the prin- 
ciples of their art? Neither must we forget to mention the 
frequently astonishing negligence of Governments in giving 
the orders for a public building to be constructed. The 
modern State buildings, which if they were models of good 
architecture would contribute to educate the taste of the 
public, are often built by persons who have a very poor 
knowledge of art. 

To bring about an improvement in this state of things 
Governments and the societies of architects must unite 
in their endeavours. 1. The instruction in freehand 
drawing must from the beginning be given, not by model 
drawings of level surface, but from the actual bodies. 2. It 
should be the duty of the State to have public buildings of 
a certain importance constructed, not by officials, but by 
artists. 3. The societies of architects must carry out the 
following programme :—To arrange exhibitions of modern 
as well as of historic architecture, to give popular lectures 
on the subject, to take an active part in the literature on 
architecture, especially on questions of actuality, to gather 
together all the artistic elements, and to settle vital artistic 
disputes among the members themselves ; to publicly ex- 
clude all those elements which in our days so frequently 
put architects of real artistic merit in the shade and which 
contribute to corrupt the taste of the public; to give the 
most efficient assistance possible to writers possessing a 
technical education who contribute to render architecture 
popular by summary as well as by more voluminous 
publications ; and, finally, to bestow particular attention on 
the cultivation of national art among the local associations, 
with a view to the preservation of the monuments of the 
country. 


At the premises of the Institute on Thursday the dis- 
cussion on “ Architectural Copyright and Ownership of 
Drawings” was brought to a close. Papers were then read 
on Subject 8: “ To what Extent and in what Sense should 
the Architect have Control over other Artists or Craftsmen 
in the Completion of National or Public Buildings.” The 
chairman was M. H. P. Nenot (France), supported by Mr. 
W. S, Eames (America). The secretaries were Signor 
Urioste y Velada (Spain) and Mr. Walton. 


THE ARCHITECT’S CONTROL. 
By Sir Witiiam RicHmonp, K.C.B., R.A. 


SIMPLE question is asked upon a very complicated 
subject, complicated because we live in times when 
artists come much more rarely into touch than formerly. 
Cities are bigger, life is less simple, distractions of various 
kinds are ever hindering any artistic intercourse. Aboveall 
the State does not take much account of art. Education 
is in all hands, superficially. Hundreds of clever young 
fellows are taught the rudiments. How few of these gain 
permanent employment, or even make a living. Yet not- 
withstanding, the Institute is always broadening its ground; 
the Royal Academy seeks to be more comprehensive ; the 
Art Workers’ Guild has accomplished much, and the “ Arts 
and Crafts” have succeeded in gaining the interest of a 
section of the public. Against the cold attitude of the 
Government towards art may be set a growingly democratic 
bearing of artists to artists. Architecture, sculpture and 
painting are getting only too slowly more closely into touch, 
and the professor of each separate art is gaining knowledge 
from the specialist. And yet there are great difficulties. 
The great mother of art, Architecture, is still shy of her 
children. For this there must be areason. May it not be 
that though increased liberation from “ Styles ” finds a less 
pedantic outlook, still a really modern expression in archi- 
tecture has not entirely overcome them ? 

The divorce of the three arts has been destructive to the 
highest art, which contains them all three. It is impossible 
to deny that the Royal Academy is fer se an academy of 
painting ; it has fallen to be so, The architectural room 
there enlists but little of the public attention. Why? The 
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average public is neither interested in nor does it know | 
anything about that noble art which is beyond its power of 
comprehension, because it appeals to the most abstract of | 
our senses, beauty of line and of proportion. Architecture 

is an art which appeals last, not first, to the average indi- 

vidual. Painting appeals first, first as portraiture, second 

as anecdote ; that painting which is the highest, which is 

abstract, and hence in allegiance with architecture, appeals 

scarcely at all. The same may be said of sculpture, though 

in a less degree than of painting. Regard for the abstract | 
beauty of form is very rare in England; thus architecture, 

sculpture and the higher forms of decorative painting have 

no market ; they are not either of them, as it were, dealers’ 

wares ; their value is intrinsic, not fluctuating, and it cannot 

be grouped in the sale-room ; therefore neither architecture, 

sculpture nor decorative painting is within the market. So 

much the better. Doubtless a combination of serious 

architects, sculptors and painters would be quite invaluable, 

a society, Say, comprising a small number of each section 

of the arts, perhaps six architects, six sculptors and six 

painters. 

The Institute is the very body to create this new depar- 
ture from specialism and all its narrowing effects. 

In my opinion no amount of “Papers,” either for dis- 
cussion at a Congress or for stimulating a pleasant chat at 
one of the evenings at the Institute, will ever lead further 
than that evening’s passing instruction and pleasant pastime. 
There are many men capable of writing able articles, con- ° 
vincing also for the time being, but which very soon are 
found in that limbo called forgetfulness. We must get 
practically into touch; there must be no priority. Our 
several professions are full of difficulties which would be 
appreciated as soon as we could get to work together. The 
architect can learn much from the painter and sculptor and 
vice versa. It is “touch” that is needed, not “ shyness,” and 
real ‘‘ touch” can only occur when practice follows precept 
in the initial stages of a great work. It is of little use for 
an architect to tell the sculptor or the painter, Here I want 
a statue, there a relief, here a wall-painting, &c. At the 
very initial the three should work together. There is 
nothing harder than the experience of an artist who is 
called to decorate a building with painting or sculpture 
which is in a sense complete without either. Surely the 
structure must be designed to receive. A niche is nothing 
without its statue, a sentry box isa silly thing without its 
sentry, just as a framed panel seems to ask for what it is 
framing, for something precious—marble, mosaic or colour. | 
Incomplete is the monument to the Duke of Wellington in 
St. Paul’s; it looks like a pedestal without a reason ; it fails 
because it has no culmination. There are plenty of arches, 
plinths, pedestals scattered all over London which present 
the same absence in appearance of any utility. If there is 
no money forthcoming to complete a scheme, why ask us to 
imagine what all these pedestals, plinths and arches mean ? 
They mean nothing; they are inadequate and senseless. 
Surely we can imagine a style of architecture the growth 
of necessity which shall ask for no adornment save that of 
beauty of line and dignity of proportion. That would be 
one thing, perfectly complete and quite comprehensive and 
entirely satisfactory as far as it went. But when we see 
forms which are not structural placed for purposes which 
they do not fulfil, are we not puzzled and dissatisfied? We 
are presented with shams. Now, if the architect, starting 
his design, says, ] am going to design for sculpture and 
painting, and calls in the best sculptor and painter to consult 
with him, his hands will be strengthened ; knowing how 
much money he has to spend, he will be able to portion out 
the various costs of the various parts of his scheme. 

My main contention is that, with a view to closer touch 
between the architect, sculptor and painter, a committee, 
such as I have indicated, should be appointed by the Institute. 
That committee might in time become an advisory body to 
the Government and the London County Council, which 
both need assistance not only in common sense, but good 
taste also in all that applies to art. 


By H. P. N&wnot (France). 
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this common thought gave.to their movements that beautiful 
union which is so difficult to obtain in our days. 

The earthly paradise of the happy utilitarian periods is 
closed to us. We all wanted to eat the fruit of the tree of 
science. Critics and archzeologists have taught us the history 
of art and of the different styles, and each of us, according 
to his predilections, has placed in them his apogee or his 
decadence. 

In this confusion some beautiful individualities asserted 
themselves, but all these schools rendered the task of the 
architect very difficult when it was the question of deco- 
rating a monument. 

At the time when the Sorbonne was in course of erection 
a fresco of 26 metres had been decided upon for the great 
amphitheatre, to decorate the part at the bottom which sup- 
ports the cupola. 

The success depended on the tone of this fresco. Puvis 
de Chavannes seemed to be the right man. With him the 
white stone wall, almost entirely covered over, would con- 
tinue to bear its cupola. But my friend Benjamin Constant, 
appointed for another decoration in the same monument, 
wished to be appointed to carry out this fresco, and the 
President of the Republic, M. Grévy, informed the Director 
of the Fine Arts, M. Kempfen, that he wished very much 
that he should be given the work. 

The position of the architect was painful. To resist the 
head of the State was a difficult matter, but, on the other 
hand, with the pewerful pallet of Benjamin Constant the 
semi: cupola would no longer be supported, and the general | 
harmony would be destroyed. 

I declared that if I was forced to accept Benjamin 
Constant I should give up the fresco and substitute an 
architectural motif for it. Then I was allowed to have’ 
Puvis de Chavannes. 

This should always be the case. Instead of an architect 
having a certain artist forced on him he should be given a 
great freedom in the choice of his collaborators, and he 
himself must point out the artists and follow their work, 
without any other preoccupation than the general harmony 
of his work ; and he should leave to the painters and sculp| 
tors, who are responsible for their work, every liberty 0 
form or of colours, provided they do not prejudice tha’ 
general harmony without which no architectural work cai 
really exist. 


By L. B. MitLiter (Germany). 


The author takes it for granted that in giving the com 
mission to the architect in question the decision is base 
upon his evident capacity. Whether through success in| 
competition or structures specially remarkable for their qual, 
ties previously designed by him or carried out after his plan, 

Architects thus discovered will and must possess s 
much common sense that they are able to give the necessar 


_ instructions to all co-operating artists. 


If it is proposed that a public or national building, « 
also some monument, devised by an architect, shall t 
adorned with statues or pictures, the architect shall t 
the designer of the whole work. It is he who shapes tl 
frame of the picture and gives the subject for it. The oth) 
artists are the co-operators. They have to subordina’ 
themselves to his intentions in the dimensions, in the to) 
and harmony of colours, in order to obtain a desired effec; 
if they will not they must not assume the task. 

If it is the question of a monument in which either t? 
sculptor or the painter (interior monument) gives the to? 
or expression, the architect must subordinate himself to t? 
intentions of the relative artist, and must continue maki} 
sketches until he has produced the impression desired / 
the artist, and if he cannot find it he must withdraw fra 
the task. 

If in the erection of public or national buildings a ~ — 
operative artist is forced upon the architect, or if, vice ver’, 
in the execution of monuments an architect is imposed uf® 
another artist, it is more than likely that their ideas will ¢ 
diametrically opposed. 

The stronger mind will prevail, and the work will be 
failure. 


In all the bygone periods of art the same idea has united 
all artists. Painters, architects and sculptors had the same 
ideal, and the master of the work was sure to find in his 
collaborators a decorative interpretation in perfect harmony 
of feeling with his own composition 

How easy and simple were the professional relations 
between the architect and his collaborators, the painters 
and sculptors. They always spoke the same language, and 


The watchword in every case must be: The designer! 
the work shall have the choice and supervision of his > — 
operators. a 

But the designer ought not to be possessed of a fé 
sentiment of honour. He ought not to reject an imprc® 
ment on his design simply because it was not he who hi)! 
the idea. | 2 

He should leave to his co-operators, so long as they wk 
| with ability on the lines of his design, not only a cer! 


= 
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liberty, but also a rightful share in the honour, eg. a 
mention of their name, and credit for any im provement. 
-By.so doing he honours himself. Now, if in what 
precedes it has been asked and reasons given for the 
subordination of the co-operating artist, then much more 
shall the mere artisan subordinate himself to the designer. 

But, of course, the architect must in these spheres be 
sufficiently an adept so as to be able to give the proper 
decision in the various questions which may turn up to be 
decided upon. ; : : 

He shall encourage the artisan to express his opinion 
about things he believes will contribute to the improvement 
of the work. , 

He shall without fear or favour refuse to accept any work 
done badly or slovenly, and in the conditions of. tender 
he shall leave no doubt about this. 

The architect must direct his fullest attention that every- 
thing necessary be carried out in the most beautiful (or 
most perfect) form. 

In this nature must be his model, in which everything 
necessary is given in the most perfect form. 


By Gaston TrExat (Paris). 


I do not hesitate to declare that the architect ought to have 
control—with no other limit than ‘his aptitude and possi- 
bilities—over all the other artists and all the artisans. 

This control cannot be too effective, both as to the 
construction and the arrangement. © It is, thanks to this 
control, that the departments willbe able to respond to the 
mind that the originator has placed at the service of the 
project, together with the social need which it enters into 
his specialty to supply. 

Finally, with regard to the character which the plastic 
motive is to assume, the architect as composer is alone 
capable of ripening the idea which he has conceived and 
rendered practicable. It is only necessary to be provided 
with the multitude of forms which he has realised exactly by 
his sketches. «The: latter contain a complete order of ideas 
which the-pencil permits us to understand and to hint 
at. » And from it results a maivstria—the word is not too 
strong—which belongs to the composer-architect, and which 
attaches him more and more to the elaboration of the work 
he has conceived. 

Consequently it is to the architect that appertains the 
control of all the artists as well as all the artisans having to 
collaborate in the erection of monuments destined for the 
State or the public service. 

And this until the absolute completion of the ensemble in 
question. 

By Orro Waenrr (Austria). 


' ~The quality and quantity of the architect's knowledge» 
and certainly in the majority of cases his practical capacity, 
_ certainly surpass, as has been shown, the same qualities of 
his co-operators ; they therefore actually force the leading 
_ part in the execution of any work upon the architect. This 
leading role, if it is to be crowned with success, must be 
provided with absolute power. over all the contributing 
hands, because a correct artistic and technical harmony of 
the various parts depends on it, and only the creator of the 
‘work—that is to say, the architect—is in a position to make 
the necessary dispositions. 
| ' ©To this *has still to be added that many works and modes 
_ of use’ of the material-are invented by the architect himself, 
and that he must for this reason be the master to decide 
about every measure in carrying out tests, trials, in making 
samples, &c.~ No ‘doubt that ‘about matters which deviate 
_ from the broad way of the ordinary methods he will deli- 
| berate with the contractors and Surveyors, and come to an 
| understanding with. them, “but the final decision in the 
| matter can only rest with him, because he alone. remains 


| responsible to the public for the success or failure of the 
enterprise. 


| Ifthe architect has a certain 
his work in the proper selection made by him of the persons 
to whom the carryi 
18 to be entrusted, the importance of such a choice shows 
itself in a much hi 
| co-operating artis 
the’ individuality 
importance. Every artistic Conception of the co-operators 


‘must, adapt itself completely to the intentions which the 
architect wants to realise, so that 


ae RS 
Appears as of one cast. 


i alone is 
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construction of a building, is to be given absolute«power 
over the co-operating craftsmen, but in a special manner 
over the co-operating artists. 


By José Amarcés, Satvapor OLLER y Paprot, P. DE 
MIQUELERENA, and SALVADOR VALERI (Spaifi). 

It is a matter of practice in Spain that the authority of 
the architect must be supreme over all the artists and over 
the workmen until the complete termination of the monu- 
ments destined for the State or for the public service. 

The’ architect must have the authority indicated in the 
question for the following reasons :— 

First: Because the architect-surveyor must transfer his. 
thought by the proper means, either graphic, written or 
verbal, as the case may be, to all the artists and iworkmen 
taking part in the execution of the monument, by explain- 
ing to them the reasons which determine him to take such 
and such a resolution ; otherwise’ the monument would be 
devoid of that harmonious variety in uniformity which 
every architectonic work must possess. 

In the second place: Because for every edifice is neces- 
sary and indispensable an architect to direct the work in 
order that the building shall be carried out in the proper 
order and without interruptions; otherwise it would be 
prejudicial to the monument and to the artists and workmen 
who contribute to its execution. 

In the third place: Because without this authority the 
architect could not present the necessary estimates of cost 
and the technical management of the works would be 
difficult. In fact there would be created certain obstacles, 
dualisms and suspicions, which, besides causing prejudice 
to the professional moral standard, would be damaging to 
the realisation of the work itself, because the various parts 
would not be in harmony with a uniform judgment and 
study, and because the architect would not be ina position 
to insist upon the fulfilment of all the contracts of the dif- 
ferent trades or arts which necessarily enter into the pro- 
duction of every public or State monument. 

In the fourth place: Because it would be subversive of 
the dignity of the architect, who might be suspected to be 
lacking in the knowledge he is obliged to possess by his title 
and by the practical experience he has acquired in his pro- 
fession, if the interference of another artistic authority were 
tolerated which would deprive him of the means to act, and 
would put him into antagonism with the conditions which 
must be united in an architect, and which are the outcome 
of the fusion of science and art. 

In the fifth place : Because without this absolute authority 
the architect would remain by this very fact exempt from 
the responsibility which he enters upon towards the State 
or the Administration, because of being deprived of the 
means which such authority gives over those who are 
placed under him, as the artists and artisans must be—not 
that this subordination is to be considered as humiliating ; 
rather, on the contrary, it is honourable for the man who is. 
able to fill his place in the various walks of life. 

In the sixth place: Because the profession of an archi- 
tect is certainly the most complex of all the artistic careers 
and the one which requires the greatest amount of know- 
ledge, which fact by itself alone gives him a superiority 
over all the other artists and workmen who take part in the 
works. 

One case only can present itself in which the supreme 
authority of the architect may be doubted upon some points, 
viz. in the erection of monuments which at first’ sight 
appear to be almost totally sculptural, in which exceptional 
case the architect gives to the sculptor the necessary freedom 
of action, so that the latter in development of his idea shall 
not be hampered by the architectural art. __ 

The following resolution on the subject of ‘To what 
Extent and in what Sense should the Architect have Control 
over other Artists’ or, Craftsmen in the Completion of 
National or Public’Buildings ?” was adopted :— 

“That the architect in the construction of a building 
should be given’ absolute power over the co-operating 
craftsmen, but in a special manner over the co-operating 
artists.” esas 

Friday, July 20. 


A section of the Congress met on Friday evening last at 
the Grafton Galleries... Herr-A. Wielemans (Austria) and 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers presided; M. Alcide Chaussé (Canada) 
and Mr. H. Blanc (Edinburgh) acted as hon. secretaries. 


THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON. 
N his paper Mr.. Cecil Smith described how, through 
the generosity of the Marquis of Sligo, the British 
Museum became possessed of three portions of shafts 
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of the columns which decorated the doorway of the | especially the edges where they met the wall were left 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycene. Aided by casts of portions altogether unworked. This might have been partly due to 
existing elsewhere, and with the addition of some fragments | the desire to strengthen a fragile post, but it would not 
already in their possession, the British Museum had | account for the neglect of the pattern, which sometimes 
restored the entrance of the monument in the form in which | extended 4 inches from the edge. The fact seemed to 
it stood at least 1,000 years B.c. It would be understood, | indicate that the columns had been sculptured with decora- 
the author said, that the rediscovery of the shafts did not | tion after they were fixed in position. The shaft was 
actually afford any new data for the restoration, but the true | 18 feet 37 inches in height, 1 foot 1o inches in diameter at 
dimensions could be determined beyond all doubt. The | the lower extremity and 2 feet at the upper, and showed a 
history of Classical architecture, however, received im- | taper downwards Gin inches. The peculiarity was also 
portant details of the misty background which enveloped its } found in the pillar of the Lion Gate at Mycenz, and was 
origin. The excavations of Dr. Evans at Knossos and of } met with in the Minoan period in Crete, although the form 
Professor Halbherr at Pheestos had shown them that it was | was by no means universal. In the temple fresco at 
there they must look for the origin of all Hellenic culture. | Knossos three such columns slightly varying were shown. 
At present the centre of interest both at Knossos and | Those columns might for various reasons be inferred to be 
Phestos related toa period far remote from the Classical | of wood, hence their rather squat character. The Atreus 
age of Greece, before the first temple of Classic order | columns were far more attenuated. This was what one | 
arose on Greek soil. But though the excavations on might expect, the author said, in the translation from wood 
those sites had revealed a marvellous picture of the into stone, and for the same reason they might be prepared 
domestic lite and thought of the Mycenean world, for the minute base at Mycenze. What was the reason, he 
of their architecture it had laid bare but little be- asked, for the tapering form? Various theories had been | 
yond the ground plans. There was, however, one class | suggested. M. Perrot supposed that it came about through | 
Of remains of which the conditions of construction had | the necessity of pointing the end of the wooden post in | 
favoured a more complete preservation. The so-called order to fix it in the ground, but he seemed to stultify his 
treasuries or tombs were intended to be covered in earth, argument,by an attempt to explain the base. The author 
and the kindly soil had preserved them more or less entire. | suggested they might find a satisfactory solution in the 
Such buildings had been discovered at Orchomenos in | Egyptian column, originating from the bundle of reeds 
Boeotia, at Menidi and Sparta in Attica, and, above all, at which tapered towards the base. Whatever the origin 
Mycenz, where there was the most famous of all, the | there was no doubt, he said, that the downward taper 
‘Treasury of Atreus,or Tomb of Agamemnon. Before the | answered a special purpose at Mycenze, where it served 
nineteenth century travellers regarded the building as the | to correct to the eye the outward slope of the two sides of 
‘Tomb of Agamemnon, and Chateaubriand in his itinerary the doorway. The question of the decoration of the facade 
so described it. Pausanias, however, mentions the ‘“ sub- ' above the doorway was one of considerable difficulty. They 
terranean buildings belonging to Atreus and his children, might conclude there was a treatment of sculptured slabs, 
«where their treasures were kept.” Comparison with similar | but though several suitable fragments existed it was only 
structures revealed by later excavations had shown that | an assumption that they belonged to the facade, for not 
Chateaubriand was right and Pausanias wrong—the build- | one scrap remained in its original place. 

ings were tombs. Moreover, they were not, properly Sir Henry Howortu remarked that the decoration was 
speaking, subterranean. The mode of construction was as of a kind which, while increasing the dignity and beauty of 
follows :—Into the side of a hill a broad passage-way | the columns, did not diminish their appearance of solidity, 
{dromos) was driven, open to the sky and lined on each and he wondered why modern architects had not adopted 
side with masonry leading up to the doorway of the | that method of treating pillars. The pattern was of ar 
chamber itself. The chamber was hollowed out of the | Egyptian type, and was probably attributable to the inter- 
earth (sometimes partly built up and covered with heavy | course between the Cretans and the Egyptians. One of the 
rocks and earth) in dome or beehive shape, and lined with | most remarkable characteristics of the columns was tha’ 
regular concentric cornices of squared masonry, narrowing | they tapered downwards. In former suggestions for th« 
gradually to a capstone at the summit. An example of | restoration of the Mycenzean columns the thin ends ha 
such a tomb, the author said, occurred on an Attic vase in | been placed uppermost, but it had been now definiteh 
the British Museum representing the beautiful myth of | established that the reverse position was correct. 

Glaukos and Polyeidos.. The tombs were not merely in- Mr. R. PHENE Spiers said it would seem that the Cretan’ 
tended for the reception of the dead. The Greeks from very | were sufficiently acquainted with the qualities of timber t 
early times were devoted to ancestor worship ; by death they know that the trunk of a tree would support an equé| 
thought the mortal put on immortality, and the tomb was weight whether in a natural position or turned upside dowr 
not only his resting-place but a shrine at which his kins- | and that when exposing a broad surface it would last twic 
folk would at recurring intervals pay him semi-divine | as long as it would in another position. 
honours. - In two instances (the Treasury of Atreus and the Prof. Batpwin Brown asked whether the author ha 
similar tomb at Orchomenos) a smaller side chamber was | formed any idea of the origin of the ornamentation of th 
added at right angles to the axis of the tomb, and entered | columns. : 
by a doorway in the centre of the right-hand side. Probably Mr. J. D. Crace desired to know whether the man 
the side chamber was intended to receive the remains of the | excavations had revealed any trace of the bronze plat 
less important members of the family or the more precious which formed the cover of the interior of the buildings. 
offerings. In some of the later tombs the main receptacle Mr. H. H. SrarHam proposed a hearty vote of thanks — 
«vas provided with a niche or pocket on one side to hold the the author of the paper. Mr. F. T. BaccaLray second: 
offerings, a detail possibly reminiscent of the earlier custom. the motion, which was passed by acclamation. 

As the tomb chamber served the purpose of a shrine it was Mr. Situ in his reply said that with the exception of, 
necessary that it should have a worthy passage and doorway, few nails no metal had been found in the excavations. 

but the Treasury of Atreus was the only example in which 
the architectural features were so imposing and the wealth 
of decoration so elaborate. Before the beginning of the 
last century the tomb was already rifled and the upper part 
of the entrance laid bare, fragments of the richly sculp- 
tured facade still lying im situ. In the year 1811-2 the 
second Marquis of Sligo visited Greece, and during his stay 
interested himself, as so many travellers at that time did, in 
acquiring a small collection of antiquities. Last year the 
Earl of Altamont, in the course of studying the ancient 
monuments at Westport, came to the conclusion that cer- 
tain columns in the collection were of unusual im- 
portance. He made careful drawings and_ photographs 
of them, which were brought to the British Museum, and 
the probability that the objects were the missing decora- 
tions of the Treasury of Atreus was at once evident. 
In the working of the columns there was an absence 
of precision which amounted almost to carelessness, 
exemplified both in the shafts and in the capitals. The 
pattern was not worked out to the edges, and in the shafts 
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Saturday, July 21. 


The final official meeting at the Grafton Galleries tot 
place on Saturday. Mr. E. T. Hall said that he had ber 
asked by Professor I. G. Clason (Sweden), the chairman,? 
conduct the proceedings. The secretaries were Mr. S. Chio- 
(Japan) and Mr. J. T. Cackett (The Northern Architectuil 
Association). i 

The first paper, dealing with “ A Statutory Qualificat™ 
for Architects,” was read by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton for Jt 
R. Walker, by whom it had been prepared. After pap’ 
by Mr. John Archibald and M. L. Bonnier had b2en red, 
Mr. Hall announced that the paper prepared by the Soci:y 
of Austrian Architects would be taken as read, as no ref® 
sentative was present. M. Gaston Trélat followed with i * 
paper. | 
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STATUTORY QUALIFICATION FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 


By Ropert WALKER. 


HE word “‘architect” is derived from two Greek words, 
“archos” and “tekton,” and signifies “ chief con- 
structor,” which would appear to involve complete control 
and guidance from the inception of the design to its final 
completion in fitness, strength and beauty. 

The word “ qualification” signifies that the architect (or 
the chief constructor) should be duly qualified to undertake 
those responsible duties by the acquisition of an irre- 
ducible minimum of general and expert knowledge and 
technical education and equipment, in accordance with a 
curriculum laid down by the General Council, when ap- 
pointed by Parliament under the stipulations of a Bill 
which when it. passes becomes law, making compulsory 
“statutory qualification for architects” by placing the Bill 
on the statute book as the ‘Architects’ Education and 
Registration Act.” 

The necessity for such an Act appears to be conceded 
generally owing to the consideration that has been given to 
the subject during the past twenty years. 

The members of recognised architectural bodies should 
be registered on their proving their membership, or on 
verified lists being sent to the registrar by the secretaries of 
those bodies. 

The stumbling-block which has chiefly and ostensibly 
retarded the progress of such a measure for all those 
years, coupled with apathy, indifference and jealousies, is 
precisely the same as that which blocked the Medical Act 
for thirty years, from 1828 to 1858, namely, that Parliament 
declined to pass a measure which made no provision for 
the vested interests of the unqualified men who assumed 
the functions of medical practitioners, and were accepted by 
the public in ignorance of their want of expert and tech- 
nical equipment. It may be possible to come to some 
arrangement on this matter by way of compromise with the 
select parliamentary committee. 

A time limit of, say, five years may be agreed upon, 
during which practitioners could prove that they were in 
practice prior to the passing of the measure. 

There appears to be no doubt but that the trend of 
opinion is in the direction of obtaining statutory quali- 
fication for architects, which will protect the members of 
the profession and the public, in the prescribed parlia- 
mentary form of an Education and Registration Act having 
the short title “ Architects Act.” 

The sooner such a measure is placed on the Statute 
Book the sooner will the evil complained of disappear. It 
will not impair the status and privileges, or invade the 
membership of existing architectural bodies. 


By J. S. Arcurgatp (Canada). 


The subject is a delicate one for the profession to discuss, 
aS motives can be so misrepresented; but for want of 
advocates outside the profession all the necessary agitation 
must come from within. The charge has been made that 
it is” only another species of trades unionism, but on 
consideration it will be found that the principles underlying 
the formation of trades unions are wholly different from 
those which actuate us. The former is purely a movement 
to regulate the’ compensation and earning powers of the 
individual, whilst the latter is a movement to raise the 
Standard of professional practice and to safeguard public 
interests. 

_ Generally speaking, there are two sides to architecture, 
viz. the esthetic and the utilitarian. As regards the latter, 
especially in its constructional aspect, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity for the most careful 
examination before being permitted to design and erect 
buildings. The object of an architect’s labour is to prepare, 
generally speaking, for habitation by humanity. Human 
life has always been looked upon as valuable beyond price 
and compensation. It is recognised in the practice of 
medicine and law; why should it not be recognised in the 
practice of architecture, where requirements are demanded 
combining science, chemistry and law ? 

We are hedged about by legislative enactments which 
at their rootymust have emanated from the conviction that 
the practice of architecture was a responsible one, calling 
for particular training and study. Architects are com- 


pelled to erect buildings under the direct superintendence 
and dictates of the law. 


that the practice of the profession is of such a nature that 


the individual cannot throw off all responsibility the 
moment the contract is complete. The logical sequence 
would also be that the law would make provision that all 
who enter into the practice of the profession would be 
found fully competent to carry out the spirit and dictates of 
such enactments. 

It is obvious that such competence can only be esta- 
blished by a series of examinations. This is not always 
the most satisfactory method, but for want of a better we 
needs must adopt it. Such examinations must be all- 
embracing and wielded by powers beyond the faintest tinge 
of suspicion, and removed in the public eye from all ques- 
tion of self-interest. 

With respect to the zsthetic side of the professional 
practice the standard of qualification is more difficult to 
set; but there is a basis which no one should be permitted 
to evade. We are all influenced to a greater or less extent 
by our environment. If in such an environment beauty is 
absent and ugliness predominant, depravity and a low 
moral condition will usually be found amongst the people. 
On the other hand, beauty is usually accompanied by refine- 
ment, a higher state of civilisation, and, as a rule, a higher 
moral condition amongst the people. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon our legislators to recognise such influences. 
Such influences have been recognised from time immemo- 
rial. Plato has discussed the question fully in his 
“ Republic,” and even in those days he argued that State 
superintendence should be extended over sculpture and 
building, “so that they may be prohibited from exhibit- 
ing all forms of vice, intemperance and meanness.” 

A sense or perception of the beautiful is to be found 
within the soul of every human being. It should be our 
pleasure to encourage it at all times, to influence our com- 
munity with its leaven of goodness, and it should be the 
duty of the State to recognise such influences and to grant 
a statutory qualification to prevent influences other than 
that of the good to be over her people. 

The Province of Quebec Association of Architects is the 
pioneer (on the western side of the Atlantic at any rate) of 
statutory qualification for architects. This law was founded 
in 1898 as an amendment to the charter of incorporation. 
It was granted as it was deemed expedient for the better 
protection of public interests, and in order to enable the 
public to distinguish between qualified and unqualified 
architects, and to insure a standard of efficiency in the 
persons practising the profession and for the advancement 
of the art of architecture. This law reads :—‘‘ No person 
can take or make use of the name or title ‘architect’ unless 
he is recognised under this Act and as a member of the 
Association.” The machinery is provided for the carrying 
out of a system of examinations and for the enforcing of 
the law. 

By Louis Bonnier (France). 


In architecture, which is at the same time the outcome 
of art and of science, more than in any other art, teaching is a 
necessity. Technical teaching, a deep study of the require- 
ments, a reasoned knowledge of the materials, judicious 
application of the processes and artistic teaching, grouping 
of masses, harmony of lines, taste in details. 

These two teachings which form a whole can, it is 
clearly understood, be theoretical only. They cannot be 
separated without giving incomplete results — either 
draughtsmen or builders, but not architects. Not architects, 
that is to say, not artists, whose mind, formed of logical 
ideas and of decorative feelings, is ready to undertake any 
studies, any adaptations, any kind of progress, able to 
choose from among several solutions proper to satisfy the 
engineer, the best, that is to say the most harmonious, the 
most beautiful. If the teaching is necessary for the trans- 
mission of the acquired results, it cannot be really efficient 
and useful unless it be accompanied by a sanction pointing 
out clearly the person to whom, amongst all others, may be 
entrusted with perfect safety the fortune of private persons 
and the budget of the State, the health of the individuals 
and the hygiene of the population, the preservation of the 
art treasures of a country, the improvement of the comfort 
of family and social life. 

This sanction is the diploma. 

The diploma which is the consecration of long scholastic 
studies, preparing the architect for all eventualities, cannot 
and must not be obligatory in a free country; it is only am 
indication and, as it has been rightly called, a powerful pre- 
sumption of artistic and professional capacity. It naturally 
corresponds with a want which, for a great number of 


The only inference to draw is | years, has been puzzling the mind of architects, and which 


forms part of the programme of every Congress, This want 
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has received full and complete satisfaction in France. 
facts are there to prove it—they are evident. 

The campaign was started as far back as 1840. 

Since that remote period the Central Society of French 
Architects took the initiative, and during more than twenty 
years, by means of controversies, reports and resolutions it 
fought the good fight until the day when, in 1863, 
M. Eugéne Guillaume obtained from the Government the 
decree instituting the diploma. 

After a period of modesty and obscurity, during which 
the first possessors of the diploma, without a bond, without 
influence, without protection, and treated as intruders, were 
the objects of attacks as furious as they were stupid on the 
part of short-sighted architects, the architects with a 
diploma formed an association in 1877. 

During a great number of years they struggled only to 
live, to hold on. Little by little their numbers increased. 
When they had become 200 the hostilities grew less; when 
they numbered 500, they were at last recognised. 

There are to-day 750 distributed ail over France, at the 
Institute, in all the great State administrations, in those of 
the provinces and of the large towns. They constitute 
special groups in the colonies and in foreign countries, in 
Switzerland, in the United States, adjudicators of the public 
competitions, propagating, to the best of their endeavours 
in the general interest and in conformity with their pro- 
gramme, the cult of the high studies of architecture. In 
1912 they will be 1,000. 

This striking development and this uncontested pro- 
sperity of the diploma in France show what an imperious 
‘want was answered by its creation. We are of opinion 
that, in the interest of all concerned, it is necessary to sur- 
round the title of architect with guarantees and to sanction 
it by means of the diploma. 


By Otto Wacner (Austria). 

On all sides the endeavour of artists to favour the 
progress of art is strongly prominent. Nay, they are, in 
fact, the only promoters of art, since the public, entirely 
absorbed as. it is in the acquirement of riches and in 
politics, has lost almost every sentiment for art. It can, 
therefore, be understood that the desire makes itself 
manifest to protect art, and it is thought that this end 
will be obtained by giving the title of architect a legal 
recognition. 

If the architect is given a legal authorisation, there 
cannot be any question of the artistic capacity of the 
architect, and an official control can only be admitted with 
regard to his professional quality. But this control is very 
easy, since all authorities have their well-organised boards 
of works which can exercise control when giving their 
consent for the construction. 

The legal process must therefore consist in that the 
architect by his signature accepts the responsibility for the 
plans made by him, and that he covers himself by the 
contractors of the various parts of the work, who have in 
their turn to produce the calculations made and revised by 
them. 

The architect has the right to construct any building by 
the plans made and revised by him if these have been 
passed by the artistic and technical control. 


By Gaston TrEvat (France). 


Diplomas are a good thing in proportion as the studies 
which they represent magnify and elevate the title of archi- 
tect to the height which society prescribes in order to under- 
stand its aspirations. But they might easily become a cause 
of deterioration or, what is equivalent, of incapacity to 
understand anything but the knowledge and applications 
belonging to a special education. Then a diploma, taken 
as the criterion of every application of art or of useful 
knowledge, would be the height of human inanity. 

When they are confined to being stimulations to work 


The 


for young people, diplomas are an excellent thing. But: 
they would become detestable if they were to trammel the 


free activity of the technicist in later life. 

The field of action is never opened wide enough to the 
aptitudes that society comprises. The advanced civilisations 
of Europe are often a cause of weakness in individual pro- 
duction. To understand this, one has only to cast one’s 
eyes on younger peoples where the social organisation 
encourages individual worth, which might serve as examples 
to us. To sum up ina few words: though the diploma is 
for the student a restraint on his efforts, it becomes eventu- 
ally an incident without influence on the career of a man 


of worth, One must go forward without ever looking 
behind. 


M. Aucustin Rey (Paris) opened the discussion, and said 
that 
health by their faulty dwellings. The contrary is the case. 
Society is killing architects by allowing the profession to be 
open to anybody who cares to claim conuection with it. 
This was shown in the papers just read, and they prove that 
such legislation is essential as would, in the first place, 
protect the public, and secondly, the members of the pro- 
fession. It was shown likewise that an examination should 
be arranged demanding a minimum of knowledge, so that 
the public would realise that anyone with the title of archi- 
tect had won it only after that test had been passed, and 
thereby afforded some guarantee. After this point has been 
reached the interest of the public will be awakened. But 
before anything is achieved architects must fall into line in 
their ideas on the subject of statutory qualification. It would 
be well if in the next Congress this all-important subject 
were thrashed out, not after an hour of two of discussion, but 
after several meetings, so that there should be a combina- 
tion of all architectural societies in respect to it. Already 
the most important step forward has been taken towards 
saving the architectural profession from the slough of in- 
difference in which Society has left it. 

Professor Vircit Nacy (Budapest) gave an account of 
the attitude of Hungary onthesubject. Atthe last national 
congress of Hungarian architects and engineers it was 
resolved to promulgate a scheme having for object the legal 
definition of the titles and practice of architects, engineers 
and mechanical engineers. The Association of Hungarian 
Architects and Engineers were deputed to prepare a Bill 
providing for compulsory qualification and registration in 
the various technical branches of architecture. This Bill 
has been accepted by a majority of the Congress members 
and formally submitted to the Government. It will probably 
be soon brought before Parliament. If it is passed it will 
entail that the right to practise as an architect, engineer or 
mechanical engineer, and to assume such titles, will be 
conditional on some guarantee (yet to be decided on) as to 
the possession of necessary qualifications. All such qualified 
practitioners would be allowed to act as official advisers or 
as designers of any buildings, however important. 

Mr. GeorsE Hupsarp, F.S.A., considered that the subject 
of the registration of architects had become of the foremost 
importance in Great Britain. The entire profession were 
anxious to do everything in their power which could elevate 
its status, the only difference of opinion being as to the 
best means of achieving that goal. The education of the 
public was a well-worn theme to them. But an even more 
urgent question was the necessity for improving their own 
education and of seeing that all who claim to belong to the 
profession should themselves possess education. At present 
this cannot be done, for its doors are wide open and all who 
wish may enter. In his opinion the mortal foes of architects 
and architecture are the ever-increasing limited liability 
companies. They adopt principles which are radically 
different and opposed to those of an architect worthy of 
the name. The boast of such a company, indeed its very 
raison d’étre, is to supply the public with whatever they 
want, whether it be good, bad or indifferent. When this 
practice is extended to art its perniciousness becémes 
apparent, and most of all when it is concerned with archi- 
tecture. A true architect should lead and not follow the 
tastes of the public. Of course, a large section of the 
public like to be their own arbiters of taste, and in 
consequence limited liability companies will continue to 
masquerade as purveyors of architecture until determined 
efforts are made to check them. The accomplishment of 
such a task as the enforcement of statutory qualification 
demands the co-operation of all. 

Mr. R. WaLkeER (Cork) said that, previous to the Con- 
gress, he had often been troubled as to what would be its 
result. Congresses are one of the biggest factors in uniting 
all parts of the earth; they are attended by people who 
bring an open mind and a readiness to share and inter- 
change their knowledge. Knowing this, he asked what had 
the present Congress achieved in the interests of archi- 
tecture? He regretted that a subject of such vital import- 
ance was relegated to the very last meeting, and even then 
allotted so short a time. It was ridiculous to think that the 
matter could be fully dealt with in two or three hours. His 
own mind had been engrossed during the past fortnight 
with the thought of how the statutory qualification of 
architects might best be brought about. 

Mr. A. Nortu (Tasmania) announced that, as delegate of 
the Tasmanian Association of Architects, he was under 
instructions to support any motion that would bring about 


Society accuses architects of injuring the public — 
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compulsory qualification. During the past fourteen years 
registration had been made compulsory in their part of the 
world in many professions. The architects have hitherto 
‘failed, and it will be necessary for them to renew their 
sfforts. The demand for registration may be said to be 
shared by all, whether members of architectural societies 
or not. The progress in public recognition is suggested by 
the fact that last year a chair of architecture was established 
in Melbourne University. Such an event must be hailed 
with pleasure as being an official recognition on the part 
»f the Government. In Tasmania the Institute was abso- 
lutely in favour of registration. 

Mr. Ettis MArsiLanp wished to support the protest that 
nad been raised against the arrangement by which a subject 
»f the importance of statutory qualification had been dis- 
nissed to the last day, and, moreover, to a morning when a 
reat counter attraction (visit to Bridgewater House) had 
een provided. He considered the subject under dis- 
ussion to be of much greater moment than that dealt with 
mn Thursday, namely, the education of the public. The 
eason for this is that until the architectural profession has 
tself been educated, it will be impossible for them to 
ducate the public, for they would be the blind leading the 
lind. One of the great objects for which they must strive 
s the winning of public confidence, which at present is not 
heirs. Many men boast that they can dispense with the 
ervices of architects, for they are capable of doing every- 
hing for themselves. Others declare that they cannot 
fford the expense of an architect. The public do not know 
vhat an architect is and they not want to. The only 
neans at their disposal for counteracting this feeling is to 
ring about that every person claiming the title of architect 
hould be qualified. He therefore moved that the following 
esolution be passed :—“ That it is desirable in the public 
nd the profession of architecture that all practitioners 
hould have a statutory qualification.” This was seconded 
y Mr. W. W. Tuomas. 

Mr. Curis. A. Cowrer (Melbourne) stated he had been in- 
tructed by the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects to sup- 
ort any resolution such as had just been moved. A small 
sillis shortly to befintroduced into their legislative assembly 
vith a view to bring about compulsory registration. The 
/‘ictorian Institute would be very glad to hear if that resolu- 
ion were adopted, for it would greatly strengthen their 
ands and assist them in attaining their object. Registra- 
on wouid, in his opinion, be a benefit both to the profes- 
ion and the public. 

Mr. G. A. T. MippLeron expressed great pleasure in 
earing the unanimous agreement among all the speakers 
iat there should be a statutory qualification of architects, 
n all the remarks made the principle was the same, though 
1e form might be somewhat different. He hoped that the 
rofession would obtain their wishes. 

Mr. Davip Morcan (Wales) thought that a recent 
xperience of his would show the necessity for action. He 
ad had to enter into competition against a man who had 
een giving up his business as an outfitter in order to take 
p the practice of architecture. This man got his full per- 
entage for all work done. 

Mr. F. G. Green (Cape Colony) said he heartily sup- 
orted the resolution moved by Mr. Ellis Marsland. He 
ointed out that all the bad architecture that was to be 
“en was not necessarily due to the present method of 
lowing anybody, whether qualified or unqualified, to call 
1emselves architects. For instance, his experience in 
south Africa had shown him that gentlemen when desirous 
f erecting a house usually allowed their wives to make all 
reliminary arrangements. The lady makes excursions 
1 order to get ideas of what would suit her. When she 
omes to a house that pleases her and Suggests itself as a 
1odel, she makes inquiries not for the architect but for the 
uilder, When he has been found, she tells him what 
nprovements she would like on that model. The result of 
us Combination could scarcely fail to be displeasing. 

Mr. E. T. Hatt, in closing the discussion, suggested that 
1e subject should be adjourned. It was hardly fair to put 
1e resolution to the vote because its opponents had all left 
te room, having other engagements. He found fault with 
‘any of the speakers and with the Papers because they 
semed to have this country only in their mind’s eye. 
ut the Congress was international, and therefore any 
“cision arrived at should be of general applicability. He 
ould like to amend the resolution in conformity with that 
ea, It should be understood that the diploma of architecture 
> known to Frenchmen is not a diploma which bars people 
©m practising as architects. It is rather one of the greatest 


honours they could obtain. The whole question had been 
very elaborately gone into by a committee in London, who 
made a most thorough investigation, and they arrived at the 
conclusion that compulsory qualification was not to be 
recommended at present. If statutory qualification was 
found to be desirable ten years hence nothing would prevent 
it. The following amended resolution was put to the meet- 
ing by Mr. Hall, and carried :—“ That it is desirable, in the 
interests of the public of all nations and of the profession 
of architecture, that all practitioners should have a statutory 
qualification.” 

On the motion of Mr. E. W. Fritcuiey (Bombay), and 
on the seconding of Mr. S. Cuujo (Japan), the following 
resolution was passed in silence :—“ Resolved, that the 
Secretary be requested to convey to Lord Curzon the 
sympathy of this International Congress of Architects at 
the sad bereavement he has had in the death of Lady 
Curzon. This Congress feels it owes a debt of gratitude to 
Lord and Lady Curzon for their efforts in the preservation 
of ancient architectural monuments and in the encourage- 


ment of Indian arts and manufactures appertaining to our 
profession.” 


VISITS AND EXCURSIONS. 


@)* Tuesday afternoon the 17th inst. there were simul- 

taneous excursions to (a) Hatfield House and (6) Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. A very large party, numbering about 500, 
travelled to Hatfield by special train. On arrival at the main 
entrance of the house some remarks were made by Colonel 
Eustace Balfour concerning the history of the building. He 
then led the party through to the other front, where he showed 
the structural peculiarities. The party was then divided 
into parties of fifty, and went from room to room. The 
special train returned to King’s Cross at 6.33. The journey 
by train to Hampton Court Palace was under the charge 
of Mr. H. P.G. Maule. In both cases the train provided 
by the railway companies was insufficient. 

On Wednesday afternoon the members of the Congress 
availed themselves in very large numbers of the consent of 
His Majesty King Edward VII. to visit the extensive gardens 
attached to Buckingham Palace. After an hour spent in 
their inspection, a dozen motor omnibuses conveyed the 
party to Westminster Abbey. The Dean gave a short 
address of welcome and cordially invited everyone to make 
a thorough examination of the building, especially the Royal 
chapels (which were thrown open), the King Henry VII. 
chapel and the cloisters and chapter-house. The party 
then divided into two sections, one going to Messrs. 
Holloway’s works, the other to Messrs. Doulton’s works. 
Messrs. Holloway had provided tea for the visitors prepa- 
ratory to going over the extensive shops near Westminster 
Bridge, and seeing the intricate machinery in operation. 
Visitors to the Doulton works were allowed to see the 
various steps necessary for the production of the famous 
ware. Each visitor received, in addition to refreshments, 
a glazed vase as a memento of the visit. On Thursday the 
visits were to Windsor Castle and a circular tour through 
London, including St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Temple, St. 
Bartholomew’s, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
Kensington Palace and Dorchester House. 

Two alternative all-day visits were organised on Friday, 
the 2oth inst., viz. to Oxford and Cambridge. The visitors 
who did not go to either place were able to see the town of 
London in the morning, followed by an inspection of the 
mechanism of Tower Bridge. In the afternoon they had a 
rendezvous at the central entrance of the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington. Later they adjourned to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

On Saturday morning the attractions of Bridgewater 
House were opposed to those of a paper on “A Statutory 
Qualification for Architects.” In the afternoon choice had 
to be made between a trip on the river to Greenwich 
Hospital, an inspection of. the Houses of Parliament, or 
Westminster Cathedral. 

A most successful evening garden party was held at the 
Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, in which 
about 3,000 people participated. The guests were received 
for the first hour by Mr. and Mrs. Belcher and the members 
of the Council at the entrance to the conservatory. Inside, 
the Ladies’ Salon Quintet were playing. ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” was performed under the trees by Mr. 
P. Kirwan’s Idyllic Players. Near the band of the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue) was a rendezvous for all strolling 
about the delightfully illuminated grounds. Refreshments 
were supplied in a great marquee a short distance from the 
band. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


i Rane twenty-second annual dinner of the Society of 
Architects was held on Thursday evening, July 19, at 


De Keyser’s Royal Hotel. Mr. A. E. Pridmere, president, 


occupied the chair. 

The attendance was greater even than that of recent 
years, the increase being accounted for by the number of 
foreign and colonial members who were present in London 
for the International Congress. Among the guests were 
Lord Monkswell, Sheriff Sir T. Vansittart Bowater, Mr. 
Paul Ogden, the Mayor of Holborn, Canon Vere, Mr. 
Alexander Ritchie, Mr. H. T. Smith, Mr. H. G. Montgomery, 
M.P., Mr. J. B. Wild, Professor G. Baldwin Brown, the 
Mayor of Finsbury, Mr. A. C. Scovell, Mr. Thomas Cooper, 
Mr. A. A. Hudson, Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P., Judge Rentoul, K.C., the Archdeacon of 
London, Alderman Sir Horatio D. Davies, Mr. James Bell, 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher, M.P., Capt. G. R. D. Drummond, Mr. D. 
Maclean, M.P., the Mayor of Fulham, Messrs. J. K. Brough, 
W. E. Riley, H. Montagu Bates, E. R. Woodward, W. J. 
Wetenhall, A. A. Millward, E. V. Huxtable, E. P. Huggett, 
R. G. Wilson, J. Sumner, R. F. Vallance, S. Perks, A. C. 
Freeman, Charles Welch, F.S.A., H. O. Tarbolton, F. L. 
Dove, E. Holmes, A. P. Poley, E. D. Drury, W. Scott-Deakin, 
E. M. Leest, H. Matthews, T. T. Cotterell, R. D. Batchelor, 
W. D. Driver, C. Day, J. C. Leavy, G. E. Bond, the Mayor 
of Chatham, J. R. Featherby, G. R. Viney, C. E. Skinner, A. 
R. Finch, J. R. Finch, W. J. Renshaw, R. G. Bare, H. J. 
Carter, R. Simpson, H. Byrne Jones, F. Tarring, G. W. 


Pridmore, C. Peek, R. Giles, Harry Bird, W. Atkinson, | 


A. Newson, Deputy Wallace, T. A. Bullock, R. H. Barton, 
Sheriff-Elect Dunn, W. Bates, E. T. Agius, H. Weber 
Brown, H. Theobald, R. B. Martin, A. H. Campbell, C. 
Palmer, T. R. Croger, A. W. Fritchley, C. L. Gibbs, G. N. 
Paine, J. Bartlett, C. F. Dolan, M.P., A. Scott, R. M. Butler, 
Owen Owen, W. Lees McClure, W. W. Thomas, J.P., W. 
Woodward, Ellis Marsland (hon. secretary), W. C. Williams, 
D. Morgan, Cholton James, T. J. Jones, D. Rees, C. H. 
Mead, A. E. Carter, A. F. Wallis, A. G. Ware, T. R. 
Richards, J. B. Corby, C. Watkins, P. H. Ashby Bailey, F. 
W. Kinnear Tarte, Colonel F. S. Leslie, R. Walker, B. R. 
Tucker, J. H. Champness, E. Beal, G. Stainton, W. H. 
Robinson, G. Everard Davies, F. J. Sheffield, D. A. Langdon, 
P. Condy, A. Y. Mayell, H. Possenbacher, A. Chaussé, E. 
O. Sachs, L. Bonnier, G. A. T. Middleton, J. R. Manning, 
the Rev. A. Mercer, W. C. Lorden, J. M. Monro, S. Chujo, 
G. L. Gomme, J. G. Laing, the Mayor of Stoke Newington 
and C. McArthur Butler (secretary). 

Mr. ALEXANDER RitTcHIE£, after the loyal toasts, proposed 
“The Houses of Parliament,” and said he was sanguine 
that the bristling Bill for the Registration of Architects 
would receive the attention which it deserved when it came 
before Parliament. 

Lord StanLEY oF ALDERLEY, responding for the House 
of Lords, said his words of thanks must not be taken as an 
intimation of favours to come. When the Registration Bill 
came before them it would be fully considered. Those who 
followed the trend of political opinion would agree that the 
House of Lords was beginning more and more to recognise 
what was a fact of the Constitution, that its place in the 
Legislation was secondary, and that it could not stand in 
the way of clearly expressed public opinion. 

Mr. James Bryce, M.P., replying for the House of 
Commons, agreed that the State should show more en- 
couragement to architects. Their art was the freest of all 
the arts, because it had the least to do with imitation, but it 
was more subject to external conditions, and to those con- 
ditions which might be imposed by the authorities of 
different districts. It was therefore especially interesting 
to inquire who were the authorities, and whether the Govern- 
ment was doing all that ought to be done to promote archi- 
tecture and give it scope for development. There never 
was a time in English history when there was so much 
building, and when the needs of good building were so 
great as in the present day. There had been, in fact, 
extraordinary opportunities for architects during the last 
sixty or seventy years, but it was the fault of the State and 
the public authorities that the profession had not taken 
advantage of them. The authorities in the City had 
been to blame, for they had allowed opportunities to 
pass, and in the architecture and grouping of the 
buildings too much had been left to chance. Their build- 
ings suffered from a lack of feeling, and there was not 
sufficient space in proportion to height and size allowed 
around them. In some instances the whole aspect of a 
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street had been spoilt for reasons which could have beer 
avoided if the building operations had been controlled by ; 
competent body. It ought to be possible to create advisor 
bodies possessed of artistic knowledge and skill who woul 
be able to help both the Government and local bodies i; 
such matters of national concern. In conclusion, he sai 
there was a growing desire on the part of the presen 
Parliament to endeavour to secure that the nation shoul 
live amid beautiful surroundings, and that the resources o 
the State were spent in ways that would give people plea 
sure. 

Mr. R. F. VaLiance (vice-president) submitted “ Th 
London Local Authorities.” He congratulated the Corporatio: 
of London on the acquisition of so fine a buildingas the ney 
Sessions House and referred to the good work done by th 
London County Council. 

Deputy M. Wa ttace, responding for the City, said th 
Corporation had endeavoured for years to municipalise it 
education and to bring harmony into the homes of thi 
citizens through the agency of the School of Music. By th 
exhibitions at the Guildhall they sought to popularise th 
works of great masters both at home and abroad and exten 
the love of the beautiful in art. The money they wer 
about to expend on the Blackfriars Bridge exemplified th 
zeal of the Corporation, and he thought the services ¢ 
gentlemen present might be asked to guide them in tha 
undertaking. 

Professor R. Smirn (Mayor of Holborn) also briefl 
replied. | 

Lord MonxswELL proposed “ The Society of Architects, 
and in alluding to the president, said Mr. Pridmore’s abilit 
as an architect was well known. He held a number ¢ 


-important offices in the City, not least among them bein 


that of consulting architect to the City Guardians, a 
appointment which required many qualifications. 

The PreEsIpENT, in reply, said the history of the Societ 
which had existed for twenty-two years, was the history ( 
the movement in favour of the statutory registration | 
architects. At the present time, unlike other profession 
the law would allow that anyone might practise as 4 
architect ; that was damaging to gentlemen practising 
noble and honourable profession, and was, in additio) 
considered unsatisfactory to building owners and the who| 
of the community. As a Society, they were pledged to 
definite course of action in the matter. They had give 
consistent support to the movement for registration, al 
had persistently striven to get Government recognition | 
the status of architects. .In the first place, the Socie 
supported the Architects’ Registration Bill committee, 
body of architects distinct from any society, who we) 
attempting to obtain that much desired reform. Mai 
architects of different societies were now in favour | 
registration, and he hoped the time was not far dista’ 
when the whole of the profession would be agreeable 
promote a Bill on the lines the Society had advocate. 
In any case, their energies would be directed to that er, 
and they were prepared to spend their resources to bri; 
about the realisation of the object they had in view. Th/ 
had support from many outside their own body, and thy 
were determined to see the measure through. It we 
gratifying to be able to state that they had with them tl: 
evening many who were instrumental in forming the Socie, 
and some who, after twenty years, were still holding offi. 
The Society had made steady progress, and now hac? 
membership of over 800, and had members in all partsf 
the world. Early in the year a travelling studentship vs 
instituted, which attracted a large number of entries al 
resulted in many excellent designs being submitted. Duriz 
the year the Council had instituted a distributing libra’. 
This was most valuable for provincial members, who cold 
have the books sent them by post. They were also grate!l 
to the Corporation of the City of London for their giftf 
over thirty commemoration medals, which would fin 
place in the reference library. The membership was 
limited to the United Kingdom, and recently branches td 
been established in India and in Africa. At that period)! 
the year it was their custom to have an excursion of a !W 
days to places of architectural interest. In view, howev, 
of the fact that that was the International Congress weekit 
was thought desirable to abandon it in order that memb’S 
might attend the Congress, where, he was pleased to ‘J; 
three of the members were reading papers on matters? 
interest, and one of their past presidents (Mr. Robt. Wallt; 
of Cork), one of the pioneers of the movement, was po ae 
a paper on “ Registration.” On behalf of the Society© 
desired to thank the noble and distinguished company V° 
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ed and honoured them by their esteemed 
Neer es the night. They were all kin in the world-wide 
domain of architecture ; their rivals were their best friends 
and the heroes of them all. , he 
Mr, G. A. T. Mippteton proposed © The Visitors.” 
His Honour Judge Rentour and Mr. T. Cooper (presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Architectural Association) replied. 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
HE following important report has been prepared by 
the establishment committee of the London County 
Council :— 

Now that the London County Buildings Bill, 1906, has 
passed through both Houses of Parliament, and is expected 
to receive the Royal Assent on July 20, we desire to submit 
our suggestions with regard to obtaining designs for the 
new county hall. 

The Council will remember that the site has an area of 
5.6 acres, and is bounded on the west by the river Thames, 
on the south by the approach to Westminster Bridge, on the 
east by Belvedere Road and on the north by the premises 
occupied by the works department, and that the site, 
together with the land occupied by the works department, 
has an area of about 7.5 acres. 

With reference to the course to be taken by the Council 
for obtaining designs for the new offices, it may be 
mentioned that at the outset of the consideration of the 
matter a communication was received from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, expressing a hope that it 
might have the privilege of advising the Council in the 
matter of securing designs of this,important building, in 
which “an exceptional opportunity will occur of realising 
the educational value of the art of architecture and of 
fostering the arts and crafts of the day.” We expressed 
our willingness to receive and consider any suggestions 
which the Royal Institute might desire to make as to the 
best means of securing the erection of a “ dignified building” 
suitable for the administrative needs of the Council, and 
subsequently the Royal Institute expressed the opinion that 
the only way of securing such a result as the Council 
naturally desired was to obtain, “by some means or other, 
a strongly individualised personality to deal with the 
problem under properly defined conditions,” and the Insti- 
tute suggested that the method mostjlikely to achieve that 
result would be to institute a competition. In support of 
this view the Institute called attention to the fact that the 
designs for the undermentioned buildings were all so 
selected :— 

The Houses of Parliament and the Foreign Office in 
London. 

The Hotel de Ville, the Opera House and the Palaces of 
Art in Paris. 

The Houses of Parliament in Berlin. 

The Central Library, New York. 

The Institute pointed out that in the case of some of the 
buildings referred to there was a preliminary and a final 
competition, and expressed the opinion that this is the 
method best suited to the requirements of the Council. It 
was further suggested that, with the view of securing that 
some of the leading architects should take part in the com- 
petition, several should be invited to compete in the final 
Stage. At the same time the Institute forwarded the heads 
of a scheme for giving effect to the suggested competition. 

Careful consideration has been given to the suggestion of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and also to the 
teport from the architect of the Council on the courses 
which could be followed, viz. unlimited competitions, 
limited competitions, appointment of a nominated archi- 
tect, appointment of an official architect, and appointment 
of an official architect in collaboration with a nominated 
architect of eminence. 

After full consideration of the various suggestions, we 
are strongly of opinion that the Council should have a com- 
Reo and that the scheme should be on the following 

es :— 

That the competition be divided into two stages: (a) the 
Preliminary, (4) the final; the preliminary stage to be open 
to architects of any nationality, and that not less than ten 
and not more than fifteen of the best designs shall be 
selected in private by assessors ; the final stage to be open 
to (1) the authors of the designs selected by the assessors 
in the preliminary stage, and (2) not exceeding eight leading 
Reels to be invited by the Council to send in designs 
prices the expiry of the period within which designs must 

€ sent in for the preliminary competition. 


We think that there should be two assessors for the 
preliminary stages of the competition and three for the final, 
and that Mr. W. E. Riley, the Council’s architect, and Mr. 
Norman Shaw, the senior architectural Royal Academician, 
should be nominated to act in both stages, and that the 
competitors in the final stage should vote for the third 
assessor, who will only act in that stage. 

We suggest that each of the competitors in the final 
competition should be paid a fee of 200 guineas, and we 
will report next week as to the remuneration of the 
assessors. We aiso expect to be in a position to report as 
to the date by which the designs should be deposited at the 
county hall. 

If the Council endorses our views, and decides to have 
a competition, the Council’s architect should prepare 
detailed particulars of the accommodation required by the 
Council, having regard to the functions of the Council itself, 
the work of its committees and of the several departments, 
and the intricacies of their detailed workings both in their 
relations to each other and to the public. When fully 
matured, these particulars would be submitted as the basis 
of the competition. The instructions to competitors would 
indicate that the particulars showed the minimum accom- 
modation, and that license would be permitted to depart 
therefrom in any details which might be considered neces- 
sary for the development of the elevations. Following the 
principle recognised by Government departments in the 
buildings for the War Office, the Local Government Board 
and the Admiralty, we propose to make it a condition that 
the successful competitor, if appointed, shall collaborate 
with the Council’s official architect, who should have dis- 
cretionary power in all matters relating to the internal 
economy and construction of the building. 

We are forwarding to the finance committee a supple- 
mental estimate in respect of the fees for the assessors and 
the competitors in the final stage of the competition, and 
we trust that that committee will be in a position to submit 
the estimate to the Council before the adjournment for the 
summer recess. We recommend— 

“That the establishment committee be authorised to 
take all the necessary steps for obtaining the preliminary 
plans and arranging for the competition on the lines indi- 
cated in the foregoing report, for securing designs for the 
new county hall to be erected on the Westminster Bridge 
site.” 


Southwell Cathedral. 


Sir,—The Architect of October 7, 1898, published a 
double-page plate of Southwell Cathedral from the south- 
east. It will be noticed that about halfway along the choir 
wall and close to the flying buttress there remains the 
weathering of the high roof to the south aisle chapel, which 
obviously also hada high gable. Perhaps some old print 
is in existence to show what that gable was like. Anyhow, 
it should not be impossible to find an architect who could 
“reconstruct” the gable and roof in question, and thus 
make more complete the restoration of the building by such 
an effective addition ; but in doing so care should, of course, 
be taken to reproduce the mouldings and shafts and small 
detail of the other windows of the chapel as far as possible. 
The present parapet of the aisle chapel is obviously of a 
different date to the rest of it, the south front of the parapet 
being avery much flattened pediment. In the additional 
space secured by the raising of the aisle chapel roof to its 
former level, room could be found, no doubt, for storing 
choir books, &c., not actually in use. 

The choir roof itself was also apparently a high one, 
possibly finishing off at the east end in much the same way 
as Romsey Abbey Church does at present. It seems a pity 
to leave a long low roof of later date to disfigure the beauti- 
ful choir. The raising of it to its former apparent level 
would add dignity and charm to the venerable cathedral.— 
Yours obediently, Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Registration of Architects. 

S1r,—The Congress passed a resolution admitting that 
registration or protection is advisable, so I presume the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will now take the 
matter up, and I trust that at the same time the whole 
question will be considered of a legal remuneration 
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adequate with the amount of work done. But will the pre- 
sent Government look kindly at a protective Bill, and so put 
an end to Free Trade in architectural matters? We in the 
country suffer most in this respect. I am not wishing to 
raise a political discussion; in fact, I quite understand that 
The Architect is too “conservative” to permit a discussion 
on tariff reform even in architecture and the “liberal” pay- 
ment for our “labour.” . Apologising for this outburst,— 
Yours, &c., A Country Cousin. + 


Sir,—So the International Congress of Architects is at 
last a thing of the past. . We have all had a good time, but 
what about the results—will any good come from the Con- 
ference? Anything tangible, and will the profession be 
raised to something higher than as at present?» Shall we 
see compulsory registration and its consequent raising of 
the status of the architect to something better than a mere 
draughtsman and commission agent? Will’some of the 
gentlemen who have worked so hard,to make this Con- 
ference a success take up the registration question as ably ? 
If they will, then they will receive the reward of deep 
gratitude from all who can only sign as . 

ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR, 
and not building specialist, sanitary engineer (drains kept 
in order for 21s. per annum), undertaker, building engineer, 
or even as a card I saw last week, “ Mr. John X , Mem. 
of , Mem. , Mem. of something else, architect, 
surveyor and specialist on art furnishing and decoration, 
sanitary surveys.”—Yours, &c., A.R.IB.A. 


The Building Trades Exhibition, 1907—Olympia. 

S1r,—7It: may interest your readers to know that, owing 
to the phenomenal success of the Building Trades Exhibition 
held biennially under my management since 1895, 1 have 
secured Olympia for the next show, which will be held from 
April. 6 to 20, 1907. The available space at the Agricultural 
Hall has of recent years proved quite inadequate to meet 
the demands for space, but. as the accommodation at 
Olympia is practically unlimited, important firms hitherto 
excluded will now have ample opportunity of displaying 
their manufactures to the best advantage. 

The exhibition will be conducted upon the same lines as 
hitherto, and exhibits not appertaining to the building in- 
.dustries will be excluded.—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. MontTcomery. 
43 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. : 5; 
July 26, 1906. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Thomas Garner, architect, of the Manor House, 

Fritwell, Oxford, sometime in partnership with Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., has left property valued at 13,194/. 15s. 3d. 
, The Extension Board of the University of London’ pro- 
pose to arrange for a three years’ course in architecture. 
Mr. Banister Fletcher will be invited to give the first year’s 
course if at least sixty students enter their names as willing 
to pay a fee of a guinea for a session of twenty-five lectures. 
Place of delivery and time have to be settled. 

Mr. James Kenward, F.8.A., who died recently at Great 
Yarmouth at the age of seventy-seven, was a member of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute and of the Archeological 
Society. Mr. Kenward was one of the oldest surviving 
members of the Society of ‘Antiquaries; he: was elected 
in 1870, and was for a considerable period of his life in 
the employ of Messrs. Chance Bros. & Co., glass manu- 
facturers, Oldbury, where he occupied an important post 
in the lighthouse department. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have approved unani- 
‘mously of a recommendation by the Lord Provost’s com: 
mittee that a portion of the cattle market property at 
Lauriston, to the extent of 14 acre, should be set apart as.a 
site for the proposed new municipal art school, and the 
city superintendent of works was instructed to prepare 
sketch plans of the buildings for the consideration of the 
committee, 


Mr. T. H. Longfield, F.S.A., architect, is retiring from 
the keepership of the art division of the National Museum, 
Dublin, which. he has held for nearly thirty years. 

The Hawick Town Council have agreed to accept cus- 
tody of the Hawick Archeological Society’s museum for 
behoof of the inhabitants on terms mutually agreed upon, 
the Corporation to provide accommodation for the large and 
valuable collection comprising the museum in Wilton 
Lodge Mansion House, situated in the Public Park, and to 
receive 450/, from the Society. Pies eae 
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The Hon. Secretary of the Cape Institute of Architects, 
has written a letter to the Commissioner of Public Works 
regarding the new Law Courts competition, stating that his 
Council was very dissatisfied with the reply to the com- 
munication addressed to him by the Institutes of Architects of 
Natal, Transvaal and Cape Colony, as well, as his refusal to 
publish the assessor’s report. The Institute. has, therefore, 
deputed the president to interview some.of the members of 
Parliament for Cape Town with a view to the questicn 
being raised ‘in’ the House during the estimates, and thus 


endeavour to obtain the desired publication. ... exe. 


The Committee on Ancient Earthworks and Fortified 
Enclosures, of which Lord Balcarres, M.P., is chairman, 
expressés disappointment in its annual report that the 
archeological societies of the country have not yet been 
able to undertake the systematic scheduling: of the ancient 
earthworks and. defensive enclosures in their respective 
districts, and urges the importance of the publication of 
such lists. While increase of general interest in ‘ancient 
earthworks, constructed for defensive or ‘sepulchral pur- 
poses, is manifested, there is need for active antiquaries in 
all parts of the country to keep keen watch over ‘ancient 
fortifications of earth and stone and ‘to’ endeavour to 
prevent their destruction. by the hand of man in this 
utilitarian age. Fe Rca 

| The National Service League offers three prizes for the 
best coloured pictorial postcards illustrating.the ideal of the 
League, namely, national military training accepted by | 
the nation as a civic duty. The first three prizes will be of 
the value of 25/., 8/. and 4/ respectively,.and 1/. 1s. each | 
will be awarded for the three designs next in order of | 
merit. ates ean az 

The Office of Works has offered to grant to the Berwick : 
Sanitary Authority a license for the maintenance of the ~ 
remaining portion of Berwick ramparts not yet conveyed to — 
them. They stipulated that the Authority should bear half pt 
the cost of maintenance of the walls, that any necessary 
repairs should be carried out by the Board of Works at — 
their own discretion and that no alteration to the walls — 
should be made by the Authority without their consent. — 
The Mayor said these conditions were too onerous for their 
acceptance. 


Mr. Walter Young, district auditor, in his audit of the 
accounts of the Acton Council, has disallowed an item of — 
1,500/, paid in fees to the architect of the ‘town hall and a 
public offices scheme, which was rejected by the Local | 
Government Board on the ground of extravagance, the cost a 
being 100,000/. a 

Mr. 8. H. Egan has become senior partner in the firm © 
of theatrical and hotel architects carried on .by Mr. Walter 
Emden, J.P., of Lancaster Place, London, and the firm will 
in future be carried on under the style of Emden, Egan & Co. . 

The Roman Villa at West Meon will be open until:the 
end of August. Considerable advance has been made with — 
the excavations this summer, and it is now possible forthe 
visitor to get a very clear idea of the ground plan of the 
house, which is of unusual architecture. The villa covers | 
an.area of 160 feet by 50 feet, and consists of nine. living 
rooms, three of which are paved with mosaic, one being in 
a remarkably fine state of preservation. , Pottery of the _ 
usual Romano-British type has been found on the spot. 


_ At the St. Pancras Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W., the ~~ 
six sets of designs submitted in the central public library 
competition will be exhibited on the 27th and 28th inst. - 4 

The Special Arbitration Committee of the Metropolitan — 
Water Board at the last meeting submitted a report show- 
ing that the total cost to the Board of the arbitration pro- 
ceedings amounted to 255,584/ Sir Melvill Beachcroft, — 
chairman of; the committee, observed that, ‘in view of ‘the — 
fact that the arbitration involved a sum of 47,000,000/,, a | 
quarter of a million spent in law costs was not out of pro- |” 
portion. ; . 

The London County Council on Tuesday agreed to 2 
motion of Captain Swinton that “ consideration of the Strand 
frontage question be postponed until the improvements. 
committee report as to the advisability of setting back the 
present northern line’ of frontage in the Strand between 
St. Mary-le-Strand and the eastern end of Aldwych, and of 
modifying the southern line of the frontage of East Aldwych, — 
so that an area of land, approximately equivalent to! the 
additional land surrendered for the widening of the Sfrand,. 
may.be appropriated out of the roadway of Aldwych with 
a view to avoiding any reduction in the area of land availak I> 
on the ‘island’ site for building purposes.” 13 1s 
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HADDON HALL. 


From a Drawing by W. EATON, A.R.1.B.A. 
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KiRBY HALL. 


From a Drawing by W. EATON, A.R.1.B.A. 
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S. PeTer’s MIssioN CHAPEL, PLYMOUTH. 


EDMUND SEDDING, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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New Pucpit, Att SAINTS, FALMOUTH. 


EDMUND SEDDING, F.R.I.BA.. Architect. 
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WESTMINSTER. 


Architects. 


NorTH-EASTERN RAILWAY OFFICES, 


HORACE FIELD & SIMMONS, 


Messrs. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue subject of the new London county hall came 
up for consideration on Tuesday. We printed last 
week the report of the establishment committee. The 
finance committee, it should be remarked, are not 
satisfied with the arrangement. They say :—‘ The 
proposal to spend a large sum in obtaining a suitable 
design for the new county hall appears to be costly. 
We appreciate the desire of that committee that a digni- 
fied building suitable for the needs of the Council should 
be erected, but, looking at the matter from a financial 


point of view, we venture to hope that it may be possible: 


to attain this object without offering to pay so many 
fees. No specific provision has been made in the 
capital estimates of the current financial year to meet 
this expenditure, although 1,000/. is provided for the 
preparation of plans, but we understand that there is 
no likelihood of the fees having to be paid before the 
end of the year. In addition to the expenditure in 
respect of which this estimate is submitted, further 
expenditure will be involved in remunerating the 
assessors selected to adjudicate on the designs sent in.” 
In consequence the establishment committee only 
asked approval in respect of the fee of 200 guineas 
which it is proposed to pay to each of the competitors, 
not exceeding twenty-three, who take part in the final 
competition. It is calculated that sixteen weeks will be 
required for the preliminary competition and seventeen 
for the final stages. It is therefore anticipated that the 
date for receiving the preliminary designs will be 
May 7, 1907, and for the final designs October 3) 1907. 
On Tuesday Sir Metvitt Beacucrort expressed a 
fear that what would be undertaken would be an 
ornate building more suitable for a Parliament house 
than a dignified workshop. His amendment in favour 
of economy was lost, the voting being fifty-five votes to 
twenty-one. Another amendment by which the com- 
petition would be restricted to British architects shared 
a similar fate. Since English architects voted at the 
Congress in favour of international competitions, con- 
sistency compels them to accept the principle. 


At the present time, when the subject of keeping 
roads in condition is causing so much anxiety to 
authorities and surveyors, it may be well to record an 
experiment of the county surveyor for West Sussex on 
the main Brighton road between Henfield and Wood- 
mancote. Tar was first laid on the old road _ surface, 
dry rolled, and afterwards treated with a composition 
of tar and pitch, a sprinkling of granite chippings being 
afterwards applied as a finishing coat. It was then 
found that the road was much less noisy than ordinary 
macadam, and being waterproof, a much thinner coat 
of material was necessary than with the old form of 
maintenance. As regards cost, this method of construc- 
tion compared very favourably with the old system, 
and in addition reduced the dust: nuisance: to a 
minimum. The length of road treated was 2 32 yards, 
with an average width of 21 feet, giving an area of 1,624 
yards super.. The total cost was 93/. 5s., and the cost per 
yard super nearly 1s, 2d.; cost per mile, 718/. 13s. 4d. 
To cover the same area with granite, applied in the 
ordinary way, and having an average thickness of from 
3 to 4 inches, the cost would be 128/, 8s. 4d., the cost 
Per yard super 1s. 7d., cost per mile 975/. 6s. 8d., show- 
ing 4 saving in favour of the tarred material of 5¢. per 
yard Super. The cost could be still further reduced 
were a special gang employed at the work who would 
travel with the roller from point to point as required. 
Requests were received from: several parts of the 
county that roads should be treated with tar, but the 


committee assented only on condition that the locality 
bore part of the cost. 


Last week we noticed a light and air case in which 
certain rights attached to an old building were claimed 
for a new one on the same site. <A case closely 
connected with it was heard on Friday last before Mr. 
Justice Warrincton. In the former case the owner of 
the new building was the plaintiff. In ANKERSON v. 
ConneELLy the plaintiff was the owner of old buildings, 
who feared that claims for an easement over his 
property might be created by the erection of new 
buildings. The defendant had purchased three houses 
in King’s Cross Road to form a site for new buildings, 
and the plaintiff, who was the owner of adjoining 
premises, feared that his liberty in putting up new 
premises would be restricted. Mr. Justice WARRINGTON 
said that the defendant had made it impossible 
for the plaintiff to erect a building such as he formerly 
could have done without interfering with the defendant’s 
rights. But that impossibility was the creation of 
the defendant, who could not therefore successfully 
maintain an action to enforce his claim to light. He 
had deprived himself of any rights which he could 
enforce, and judgment was therefore given that the 
defendant was not entitled to any easement over 
plaintiff's land. The decision will clear many doubts 
which now exist, especially in cases where one party 
by precipitate action considers he can secure rights or 
easements which cannot be interfered with by owners 
of adjoining property. 


Tue Building Act committee of the London County 
Council are at present considering the whole question 
of the Tribunal of Appeal, and propose to report on it 
at an early date. We have already mentioned that the 
members have appealed to the Home Secretary con- 
cerning the scale of remuneration. Thescale laid down 
by the Secretary of State in. 1895, and continued in 
operation from year to year until 1905, was, for each 
member, three guineas for the first hour and two guineas 
for each subsequent hour of each day’s sitting of the 
Tribunal. On March 20, 1906, the County Council 
decided to inform the Secretary of State that it was of 
opinion that the present rate of remuneration was 
sufficient, and that no adequate reason had been shown 
why it should be increased. ‘There is apparently no 
reason to alter that decision at the present time. It is 
therefore recommended that the scale should be con- 
tinued in operation during the present year. 


ALTHOUGH county authorities are skilful in making 
out claims against contractors on account of extra- 
ordinary traffic, yet that of the Dunfermline district 
committee of the Fife County Council against Messrs. 
M‘Atrine & Sons probably will long be unsurpassed. 
It arose out of the construction of the Dunfermline- 
Kincardine Railway, and the amount was 6,136/ 5s. 11d. 
Sheriff SHENNAN, who investigated the case, adopted 
Lord Justice Bowen’s definition that ‘‘ extraordinary 
traffic is really the carriage of articles over the road, at 


either one or more times, which is so exceptional in the 


quality or quantity of articles carried, or in the mode or 
time of user of the road, as substantially to alter or 
increase the burden imposed by ordinary traffic on the 
road and to cause damage and expense thereby beyond. 
what is common.” The contractors admitted that 
about three miles of road were damaged. The plan 
adopted by the county was, however, shown to 
be absurd. But the actual amount of damage was 
difficult to ascertain. The sheriff considered each road 
separately, and came to the conclusion that the amount 
to be awarded to meet the extraordinary expenses was 
no more than 1,045/. This is only a little above one- 
sixth of the claim made by the authorities.- The county 
will have the costs, although, as the sheriff said, the 
case was greatly overstated. Allowing that damage 
was done to the roads, the preposterous effort to ab- 
stract so large a sum from the pockets of contractors 
should have been punished by making the county 
authorities bear their own costs at least. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ART. 


HERE is a class of men who always look back- 
wards because they prefer the past to the present. 
It often happens that some of their representatives 
become heads of academies, colleges and schools, and 
then the students are to be pitied. Young people are 
often rebuked for an excess of confidence in their own 
abilities. But that may be more apparent than real. 
As a rule students should be encouraged by their 
guides, and especially students of art. Unless they 
possess extraordinary endowments from nature the life 
before them is precarious. In the majority of callings 
men have only their contemporaries as competitors. 
But in the arts they have to fight their way with old 
masters, The returns of the sales in auction-rooms 
during one season in London will suggest the intensity 
of the contest as regards painting. Sculptors and 
architects may not suffer to an equal extent with the 
painters. But their work is continually undervalued 
by comparison with what was produced centuries ago 
under very different circumstances. 

When Herr von WERNER, the director of the Berlin 
Academies for Art, presided at the annual distribution 
of prizes to the students of one of the art schools a few 
days ago, he adopted the tone of Mr. Croaxer when 
addressing them. His speech took the form of a com- 
parison of their work with the work of the men who 
painted fifty years ago, examples of which were to be 
seen in a retrospective exhibition at Berlin. It is need- 
less to say that he found the modern attempts far 
inferior to those of the students’ predecessors. All 
arose, Herr von WERNER considered, from the thought- 
lessness and haste of modern times, from a misunder- 
standing of realism and other causes. Herr von 
WERNER, as all the world knows, is an able painter. 
At the present time he is the representative painter of 
‘Germany, because he paints military scenes with an 
accuracy of detail which would satisfy the sternest 
martinet in the army. There is some excuse for him if 
he partly adopts the tactics of the barrack-square, and 
endeavours to make recruits believe they will never be 
perfect without an extraordinary amount of attention. 

Germany can take care of itself without any 
prompting from strangers in art as in other affairs. 
But when so great an authority speaks of the decadence 
of the present time, we might assume that his words 
were applicable in other countries. Is it reasonable to 
conclude that in England we have retrograded in the 
course of half a century? In replying to such a 
question it is necessary to clear the ground from 
obscurities. Firstly, it should be remarked that artists 
of original genius must be excluded, for they cannot 
be produced by well-directed training alone, however 
excellent. Turner, for example, was unique, and was 
able to make the Royal Academy illustrious until 18 a 
MuLReEapy, another able painter, was towards the close 
of his career suffering from defects of eyesight. LEsLIE, 
too, was a great humourist. But can it be said that the 
majority of the Academicians, such as the CHALONS, 
Uwins, Pickerscitt, Lez, Prescorr Knicut, C. W. 
CopE, were in any way superior to an equal number of 
Academicians at the present time? In water-colour art 
works of most of the men who exhibited fifty years ago 
would not sustain modern criticism. Architecture 
affords a still more remarkable test. CocKERELL and 
Barry were men who at any time would have been 
recognised. But was Sir Ropert SmrrKe or Pup 
Harpwick an architect of surpassing attainments ? 
Both were fortunate in ‘their clients. But would much 
regret be expressed if the best works of either of them 
were doomed to demolition ? 

Fifty years ago there was enthusiasm concern- 
ing Gothic. Few men were forthcoming who were 
able to please the clerical amateurs, who were re- 
garded as the sole arbiters of taste. Dicpy Wyatt, 
Epmunp Barry, F. P, CocKERELL, and one or two 
others suggested skill in using the Renaissance styles 


if opportunities were offered. But anyone who will 
read the criticisms of the architectural room of the 
Royal Academy cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that in 1856 it was much inferior to the room which is 
about to be closed after the exhibition of 1906. It 
would now be unfair to point out some of the buildings 
which were erected in those days and which were 
admired as improvements and tokens of progress, for 
the majority of them now appear as only commonplace 
examples. When half a century has run its course, 
possibly the buildings of our time may also be found 
defective in the eyes of the architects who will then 
rejoice in the smooth courses of practice. 

There was an exhibition in Paris in 1855 in which 
architecture was represented mainly by men who had 
gained reputations, such as Sir CHARLES Barry, 
DonaLpson, BUTTERFIELD, Harpwick, Ratton, T. H, 
Wyatt, &c. The United States section contained a 
few paintings and pieces of sculpture, but not a single 
architectural design. If an exhibition were held next 
year in Paris the United States could send a collection 
of designs that would at least have equal value to those 
from any of the old countries. Indeed, it would 
appear that English skill in construction finds 
greater opportunities to display its power on the 
other side of the Atlantic. So long as American 
artists can stand in the front ranks we think 
all lamentations about the failure of the half-century 
have no real basis. Germany, no doubt, must live ina 
state of apprehension which may have an effect upon 
the arts—an effect that is not unlikely to be repeated in 
Japan. But experience does not prove that in other 
countries the work of students is as unsatisfactory as 
that described by Herr von WERNER. The country in 
which pessimism has of late years found a congenial 
soil cannot be expected to yield those qualities which in 
the old days were supposed to be the characteristics of 
artists. Oratory like the State painter’s is adapted to 
make an artist hopeless, and we cannot suppose that the 
works produced in the art school which he addressed 
will in the coming year be of a much higher character. 

It is fortunate that in England high officials are not 
sufficiently respected to make young students believe 
that they speak as infallible authorities. If a man like 
Herr von WERNER were to appear in an English art 
school, the demerits of his own work would be present 
to the imagination of the younger students. He would 
be supposed to be merely discharging his duty in a 
manner which would please his superiors. In any 
English town it would be realised that where there is 
unlimited competition there is a possibility of something 
superior being evolved. The effort to invent, which 
enables the Patent Office to gain large sums every year, 
is supposed to be as necessary in art as in manufactures. 
Machines and other objects which were admired for 
their utility fifty years ago are now obsolete. And for 
an artist of any kind to be successful, he must, in 
England at least, endeavour to produce something that 
can be considered as a genuine novelty. Only in archi- 
tecture are repetitions and simple adaptations permitted. 
Germany also is rivalling England in inventiveness as 
applied to manufactures. If similar freedom could be 
tolerated in the arts, results would be obtained which. 
would be suggestive of progress, although they might 
not satisfy the canons of a stickler for a rigid military 
system like Herr von WERNER. | 


The National Trust for the Preservation of Places of 
Historic Interest and Beauty have collected the entire sum 
of 12,800/., which was the purchase price of Gowbarrow 
Fell and Aira Force and Glen, at the Patterdale end of 
Ullswater. The property will now belong to the National 
Trust and will be available to the public. On August 9 
this new recreation ground will be opened by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. A keeper will be placed in 
charge of the estate. . 
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A BUILDING DIRECTORY.* 


EOPLE are commonly disposed to accept things 
which are long established as if they were, like 

air or water, effects and causes which there is no need 
to investigate. The numerous Directories of the 
Kettys are notable examples. They appear at regular 
periods, there are no names of authors and compilers 
appended, and the information is obtained without 
giving any trouble to those whose names are printed in 
the pages. It is not realised that a large number of 
men have to be employed; that every town and village 
in Great Britain has to be perambulated; that a 


mountain of manuscript must be accumulated before | 


the printers can be set to work on a volume of 2,700 
pages like the Builders’ Directory.” Then the large 
book, in spite of all the labour and expense, is con- 
sidered to have only a temporary use, and in a limited 
yeriod a successor is demanded. 

It may enable us to appreciate the value of a 
lirectory as representing the building trade of this 
ountry if we consider for a moment how much would 
ye gained for humanity if, amidst the numerous excava- 
ions in Greece, a building directory for Athens or 
ye of the other cities were exhumed. We cannot 
suppose it would be extensive. But what a light it 
would cast upon the history of architecture as well as 
he social condition of the Greeks. It might be imagined 
rom the disquisitions of some theorists that Greek 
emples resembled Miton’s air-formed palace and rose 
ike exhalations, or were created by a stroke of the 
wand of some famous architect. There is enough to 
show that there was a division of labour recognised 
oy the Greek architects. A great deal of the hard work 
nay, of course, have been done by slaves whose names 
would not appear in our imaginary directory. But we 
might from the names discover that even in quarries 
here were grades which were as jealous of each other 
us modern trade unions, and when the blocks found their 
way to the sites a succession of men worked upon each 
of them. From the number of architects existing in a 
modern town we can suppose that there is more or less 
demand for the services of all of them, for otherwise by 
the laws of political economy they would seek other em- 
ployment. It would be interesting to know whether 
many men cared to follow the art in a Greek town. 
It seems doubtful whether there could be always com- 
missions of much value. Temples and public build- 
ings were not perpetually in course of erec- 
tion; and the general opinion is that the private 
dwellings were not of a kind to bring credit to 
the owners by their beauty. It is true that the 
architects, like other Greeks, could subsist on coarse 
bread and a few olives. But a clever man would find 
that drachmas were more abundant in the practice of 
another art. The condition of architects and of builders 
also must remain a mystery to us unless something is 
forthcoming which resembles a modern directory. Un- 
fortunately, the Greeks had not acquired the skill in 
business which could turn such aids to account and 
make them a necessity. 

_ No less interesting would be a Medizeval building 
directory out of England, France or Germany. The 
mere addresses of the architects would be sufficient to 
reveal to us whether laymen were allowed to design 
aS well as ecclesiastics, and when the former superseded 
their ‘rivals. There have been speculations without 
imit on those subjects. Yet apparently there is 
no better chance of obtaining definite knowledge 
ibout the Medizeval system of erecting buildings 
chan about that of the Greeks. We possess, of course, 
much information relating to Medizval buildings. But 
it does not afford any clue as to the men who designed or 
he men who may have organised the operations of 
onstruction. Pious people have turned our ignorance 
ieee Man es pe 
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to account by deciaring in sermons that the architects 
and builders were so modest and unworldly they avoided 
the temptation to give permanence to their names. 
Nobody would venture to say that the appearance of 
names many times in a directory is culpable. The 
interest which was acquired by the sketch-book of 
Wizars DE Honecourt is evidence that people still feel 
an interest in architects as well as in buildings. The 
volume would, however, have been more satisfactory if 
WILARS was communicative about his own everyday 
work, and about the men he most admired or feared. 

Thanks to Messrs. Ketty, the New Zealander of 
Macau tay, after he has sketched the ruins of St. Paul’s, 
will be able to discover all the architects and the 
masters in the various branches of the building trade 
from 1870. The fact that in less than forty years ten 
editions of their Directory have been called for is 
evidence of the vitality there is in building as a business. 
In the pages we can realise the growth and alterations 
of building, and the large number of people who are 
engaged in the allied industries. It used at one time. 
to be pointed out that the co-operation of forty men 
was required in order to produce a common pin. But 
judging by the number of trades represented in 
the Directory, it is not difficult to comprise the 
work of six or seven hundred trades in one 
building. In the old days the general builder 
could without going far for materials carry out all the 
work that was needed in a large structure by his own 
men. Now trades are subdivided, and even a sub- 
contractor calls in external aid. Foreigners are also 
engaged in giving aid to English construction, and the 
number of machines which take the place of men can 
hardly be realised. Formerly building was a compara- 
tively simple art or craft. Now it is the most complex 
of all, And this peculiarity is exhibited in the pages of 
the Directory. 

It is in the country towns we can best perceive the 
changes. We open the volume by chance at a page 
relating to a town of 5,000 inhabitants. It contains an 
architect, brick and tilemakers, builders and contractors, 
carpenters and joiners, gasfitters, land and estate agents, 
lime merchants, locksmiths and bellhangers, painters, 
paperhangers, decorators, plasterers, plumbers, slaters, 
a sanitary engineer and a surveyor. Probably work is 
derived from a great part of the surrounding country. 
Scotland seems to be no less eager to have masters for 
all classes of building. Ayr is a town of 31,000 inhabi- 
tants, and it has ten architects and the trades have 
numerous adherents. In Ireland also architecture and 
building have an abundance of representatives. 

It would be interesting to know whether other laws, 
besides the possibility of obtaining commissions, deter- 
mine the number of architects and builders in certain 
places. There are, for example, seventeen architects 
or firms of architects in Bournemouth ; while Cromer, 
which golfers so much praise, and which seems to offer 
a profitable field, has only two. Clacton-on-Sea, which 
is quite a new place, has five, and Southend eighteen. 

As a rule there is a great similarity between town 
and country in respect of building operations, materials 
and manufactures. But there are some curious differ- 
ences which occasionally may be only of a nominal kind. 
Terra-cotta, for example, is largely used, and there 
would be no difficulty in placing an order in London. 
Yet the only firm described as manufacturers is found 
in the country. Bath geysers appear to be a London 
product. It seems strange that there should be only 
one firm of damp-course manufacturers in all England. 
Incandescent gas-fittings are largely employed, but in- 
candescent light-fitting manufacturers are confined to a 
few provincial towns. It seems incredible that only one 
firm of iron and steel sash manufacturers should exist, 
and only one firm of mantelpiece manufacturers. Are the 
makers of pneumatic bells and pneumatic tubes con- 
fined to London? Other curious instances could be 
given, and they suggest the difficulties which the com- 


‘ pilers of the Directory had to encounter. Some traders 
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are ambitious to be considered as specialists. But it 
requires time before that policy is recognised by the 
public. What, for instance, is a “rock-worker?” To 
ordinary people it might appear as another word for a 
mason or a quarryman, the latter being the more 
reasonable, as the firm describes itself as “ specialists in 
rock formation.” On the other hand, some firms pro- 
duce such a variety of things they must find it difficult 
to select under what trade they are represented. 

We have referred to the Directory under its general 
aspects, as it reflects architecture and the subsidiary 
trades. As a guide to those who have to enter 
into correspondence with architects and all varieties 
of traders connected with building construction the 
work is invaluable. Messrs. Kerry know how brief is 
the term of a Directory’s utility. For although some 
firms fortunately appear to be unaffected by time it is 
the fact that other firms are retiring and newcomers are 
appearing. Messrs. KELty give the information up to the 
latest possible date, and as far as we have examined it, 
it is as exact as if a Government department with 
numerous auxiliaries had gathered the information. All 
that the compilers profess to give is to be found in the 
pages, and it would be well for students if all books for 
reference were equally trustworthy. 
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might be considered as suitable for levying tolls on 
merchandise entering the City. In the fourteenth 
century Staple Inn had other rivals, and from a charter 
of Epwarp IV., dated 1463, it is evident that the 
staple which had been at Westminster was transferred to 
Leadenhall. During the changes lawyers and law students 
may have found abodes within the inn. But there seems 
to be no question that after 1463 it was recognised as an 
Inn of Chancery and as nothing else. The proprietors 
were known as Fellows or Grand Fellows forming “ The 
Grand Company ;” sometimes they are called Ancients 
instead of Fellows. Tenants who were not necessarily 
lawyers were accepted. According to Mr. WiLLiaMs :— 
‘The occupants of the inn were of three grades: first, 
those who were tenants and paid rent to the Grand 
Company ; secondly, those who had been and intended 
to remain tenants, who had the right to be elected as 
members; thirdly, those holding freehold chambers, 
which qualified them for election as Fellows; these 
latter had a share in the proprietary rights over the 
hall, the land and the rented chambers.” 

There are occasional entries in the records concerning - 
buildings, but we doubt if it would be possible to fix — 
the dates of the different parts or to describe the 
circumstances under which they were erected. In 1584 
we read of a Ropert WILLETT at his own expense 
having substantially wainscoted the main hall, and he 
obtained a lease of certain premises which he had 


erected, including cellars and stairs, in which Mr, 
GREwGIousS might be afterwards supposed to have had | 
a share. In the agreements with tenants a cellar, or | 
rather part of a cellar, went with a chamber. In all that 
relates to legal documents Mr. Wittiams is as con- | 


S Mr. Greweious occupied chambers in it, there 
can be little doubt that Staple Inn was to be the 
scene of some important events in “ Edwin Drood,” if 


that fine fragment had been carried through to the last 
chapter. English literature has, in consequence, suffered 
a loss. Dickens in his youth lived in Furnival’s Inn 
on the opposite side of Holborn. But he was well 
acquainted with Staple Inn, of which he gave the follow- 
ing graphic description :— 


Behind the most ancient part of Holborn, London, 
where certain gabled houses some centuries of age still 
stand looking on the public way as if disconsolately 
looking for the Old Bourne that has long run dry, is a little 
nook composed of two irregular quadrangles called Staple 
Inn. It is one of those nooks the turning into which out of 
the clashing street imparts to the relieved pedestrian the 
sensation of having put cotton in his ears and velvet soles 
on his boots. It is one of those nooks where a few smoky 
Sparrows twitter in smoky trees, as though they called to 
one another, “Let us play at country,” and where a few feet 
of garden mould and a few yards of gravel enable them to 
do that refreshing violence to their tiny understandings. 
Moreover, it is one of those nooks which are legal nooks, 
and it contains a little hall with a little lantern in its roof. 
‘To what obstructive purposes devoted, and at whose 
expense, this history knoweth not. 


Staple Inn stood in need of the aid which DICKENS 
could impart to it, for it is the least romantic of all the 
inns of London. Among its tenants there was no man 
of eminence, with the exception of Dr. JouHNson, who 
resided there for some months in 1759; and the very 
numerous names which appear in Mr. Wittams’s book 
recall no incidents which are worth relating. Apparently 
among all the lawyers who resided in the chambers 
there is no record of one of them arriving at the Bench. 
Old Srow can only say of it that it was one of the 
nine Inns of Courts standing within the Liberties of 
London. But, he adds, “ whereof so named I am 
ignorant ; the same of late is fora great part thereof 
fair built, and not a little augmented.” 

The word “Staple” is the surname of an English 
family, and it might be supposed that, as in other cases, 
the inn was erected on their estate. But Mr. WILLIAMS 
considers that Staple Inn originally signified a customs 
house, and in particular a customs house for wool. As 
it would be near Holborn Bars or Gate, the position 
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scientious and precise as Mr. Greweious would have > 
desired. But such information will have greater interest 
for lawyers than for ordinary readers. | 
Although many old buildings had to succumb to the 
new conditions of business in the neighbourhood of | 
Holborn, Staple Inn seemed to lead a charmed life. In | 
1842 the taxing masters in Chancery were able to pet- | 
suade the Principal and Grand Fellows of the Society | 
to rebuild two houses in the Garden Court, which were — 
to be used as premises by the masters. To carry out | 
the work the Society had to borrow 8,500/. The mort- | 
gage was finally repaid in 1884, and four days after- 
wards the inn was sold. The Office of Works pur- 
chased the part held by the taxing masters, and the © 
remainder of the inn was sold to the Prudential . 
Insurance Company. It is gratifying to know that the — 
property was purchased with the intention of preserving 
it. Mr. WareruHouse took charge of the restoration of 
the front to Holborn, and the work was accomplished | 
without affecting the picturesque appearance of the | 
buildings. Among the illustrations is a reproduction of | 
a measured drawing of the roof of the hall by Mr. | 
Paut WateruHouse. Although lofty buildings may 
now overshadow Staple Inn it still is able to assert [ 
itself as a survival of a kind of architecture which once 4 
prevailed in the streets of London. Mr. Wrtrams’s 
book narrates all that is known of the place, and his 
volume will impart additional interest to the houses — 
and hall. 


The Foundation-Stone was laid last week of new muni-_ 
cipal buildings, Bromley, of which Mr. R. F. Atkinson is 
architect. The contractor is Mr. G. F. Minter, of Putney, | 
whose tender was 18,793/. 


The Holborn Borough Council agreed last week that 
Messrs. Warwick & Hall, the Council’s architects for the new 
municipal offices, be paid a commission of 5 per cent. on — 
the total cost of the new buildings. The establishment 
committee reported that the architects’ estimate of the cost — 
was under 20,000/. ; the land would cost 21,000/, and fur- 
niture and additions 8,oo0/,—a total. of 49,000/. Against | 
this the Council has 10,000/, on hand on capital account, and — 
the site in High Holborn and Goldsmith Street is estimated | 
to realise 20,000/., leaving 20,000/. to be provided. It was 
decided to borrow this sum from the London County — 
Council. 7s | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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OF THE CANTERBURY 
DISTRICT. 


HE annual meeting of the Kent Archzological Society 
T was this year held in the Canterbury district, the 
proceedings, which commenced on July 17, extending over 
three days instead of the customary two. The following 
account is taken from the more extended report in the 
South-Eastern Gazette :— 

The usual preliminary meeting for the transaction of 
business was held in the chapter-house of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Lord Northbourne, the president, in opening 
the proceedings, said they could congratulate themselves 
that once more it had fallen to their lot to meet in the 
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cathedral city of Canterbury. There were very few places. 


in the world more adapted and suited to a meeting of that 
Archeological and Antiquarian Society, for he might almost 
say that the history of Canterbury was the history of Eng- 
land. Since they last met there a good deal, no doubt, 
had happened. To refer to one matter alone that must be 
of great interest to all connected with antiquarian subjects, 
as they stood there they were within easy reach of four 
Saxon churches. One was St. Martin’s, another the ancient 
church of St. Pancras, where investigations had’ been 
carried on for the last four years; then there was the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which they hoped to visit 
the next day, and upon which they would hear a very 
interesting address; then lastly there was that ancient 
cathedral. In no place in Eugland would they find four 
Saxon churches so full of interesting matter to the historian 
and archeologist. One circumstance that must be interest- 
ing to those who followed the history of the Anglican 
Church was that in the last ten years two English arch- 
bishops had found their place of residence in that city. 
This he believed was entirely without precedent since the 
days of the Reformation, and the circumstance must be of 
vital strength to the continuity of the English Church, in 
which they were all so interested. 

The hon. secretary (Mr. Sebastian Evans) read the 
forty-ninth annual report, which reminded the members 
that sixteen years had elapsed since they last visited Can- 
terbury. In the interval the ruins of the abbey church of 
St. Augustine and some of the adjacent monastic buildings 
had been excavated, and on this occasion they would be 
given the opportunity of visiting, not only these, but further 
excavations on the site of St. Pancras Chapel. The Society 
had contributed 55/. towards the expenses of these re- 
searches. The Society had to regret the loss by death of 
Mr. Burch Rosher, an energetic member of the Council for 
many years, and also local secretary for Deal and Walmer 
district. Two old members—the Rev. A. G. Hellicar and 
tthe Rev. J. Tillard—had also passed away. Mr. S. Wayland 
Kershaw, F.S.A., librarian of Lambeth Palace, had been 
elected an honorary member. Volume 27 of the “ Archzo- 
logia Cantiana” was published in October; it had been 
paid for, and there now stood to the credit of the Society at 
the bankers a balance of 4rr/. ts. od. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting the Society 
was cordially welcomed to Canterbury by the Dean. In 
the course of his remarks he referred to the reparation of 
the Bell Harry tower of the cathedral now in progress. 
They were, he said, taking particular care—and the archi- 
tect (Mr. Carée) was famed in that particular work—to 
restore the tower as it was before, and not to introduce any 
new features into it. That they were endeavouring also to 
do in so far as any other reparation was concerned. What 
they were doing was simply to repair the ravages of the 
past. Another matter touched on by the Dean was the 
position of the high altar in the cathedral. If they looked 
at the maps available they would find that until about 
one hundred years ago the high altar—the altar of Christ as 
it was called—was placed on the lower platform, and where 
the high altar now was the archiepiscopal chair stood for 
all those centuries. From an archzological point of view 


they could not but join with him in regretting that that. 


alteration was ever made. The speaker intimated that the 
Dean and Chapter desired to restore the high altar to its 
Proper position, but whether they would be able to do so 
was, he said, ancther matter. They were experiencing the 
same difficulty as that Society-met with in obtaining 
adequate sums of money for their purpose. The present 
were difficult times for acquiring money, and-only 13,000/. 
Out of the 15,000/. originally needed for the work they had 
undertaken had been subscribed, and he was sorry to say 
that ata very moderate estimate they would want at least 
10,000/. more if the western tower, as well as the other 
Parts of the cathedral, was to be put into a state of safety. 
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Lord Northbourne briefly acknowledged the Dean’s 
welcome and the proceedings in the chapter-house 
terminated. 


Canterbury Cathedral. 


The cathedral was inspected under the leadership of 
Mr. St. John Hope. He conducted the party over the course 
followed by Erasmus on the occasion of his visit prior to the 
Dissoiution and the demolition of the shrine, passing first 
from the nave to the south transept and thence in turn to 
the martyrdom, the crypt, the south aisle of the choir, the 
choir itself and the upper platform. He called attention, 
among other things, to the iron railings or screens which 
exist at different parts of the building, and pointed out that 
they represented old enclosures. They were therefore 
important as part of the history of the cathedral, and he 
hoped no one would ever agitate for their removal. The 
floors also were most important and should not be tampered 
with. With regard to the choir, Mr. Hope remarked that 
whether they admired the architecture or not, there could 
be no doubt that for dignity, spaciousness and general 
magnificence this part of the cathedral was very hard to 
beat, not only in this country, but also in Europe. He 
pointed out the original position of the high altar, and said 
he was delighted to hear what the Dean had said that 
morning as to the advisability of bringing it back 
to its proper place and of removing the archbishop’s seat 
to the position it occupied in the days of Anselm. In the floor 
of the upper platform, Mr. Hope pointed out, were the 
stones which formed the steps of the shrine of St. Thomas. 
Conspicuous objects were the tombs of the Black Prince 
and Henry IV. With regard to the objects hanging over 
the former, he was convinced that they were merely the 
undertaker’s furniture, and that they were never worn and 
probably never seen by the prince himself. On the tester 
or flat canopy over the tomb of Henry IV. the word 
““Soveraine” several times repeated was pointed out by 
Mr. Hope, and he expressed his belief that the “S” in this 
word was the origin of the “SS” chain which had puzzled 
antiquarians for so many years. The question of the 
identity of the bones which were held to be those of St. 
Thomas was touched on by Mr. Hope. The remains, he 
said, were exactly what they would expect from all they 
knew of Beckett’s stature, while the skull showed a cleavage 
such as no doubt was caused by the sword blow by which 
the archbishop was killed. 

At the end of the visitors’ tour of inspection Mr. Hope 
was heartily thanked by the Dean for his able guidance 
and interesting description of the cathedral. 

Before leaving the cathedral precincts the visitors, in 
two parties, were kindly entertained to tea, one party pro- 
ceeding to the deanery as the guests of Dean Wace and the 
other going to the residence of the Archdeacon, Bishop 
Walsh. 

Canterbury Churches. 

On the second day there were alternative programmes. 
One party (the larger of the two) proceeded by brakes to 
Westgate Tower, the Church of Holy Cross, St. Nicholas 
Hospital, Harbledown; the Black Prince’s Well, and 
St. Dunstan’s Church, while the other went afoot to the 
Royal Museum, Eastbridge Hospital, the Grey Friars, 
St. Mildred’s Church and the Poor Priests’ Hospital. 

Mr. St. John Hope described St. Nicholas Hospital for 
lepers at Harbledown. The hospital was founded in 1084, 
presumably by Archbishop Lanfranc. Of the original 
Norman building only two arches now remain, but in 
addition to these there are fourteenth-century windows 
well worthy of attention. The last of the lepers there, Mr. 
Hope stated, died in 1674. 

St. Dunstan’s Church possesses a very beautiful arcade 
of the Perpendicular period, and a fact of interest in 
connection with the church is that the head of Sir Thomas 
More is buried in the Roper vault. The relic was brought 
to Canterbury by Margaret Roper, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas, whose idea in securing it when it was set up on a 
pike on London Bridge (in accordance with custom after the 
execution), was that it should be buried with her on her 
death. Margaret Roper was buried at Chelsea, but the 
head, contrary to her instructions, was left at Canterbury, 
and remains there to this day. Mr. St. Johu Hope, speak- 
ing of the architecture of the church, said that from a casual 
acquaintance with it he was inclined to think it was of 
Saxon origin like that of St. Mildred’s. 

Eastbridge Hospital was founded in 1180 for the benefit 
of poor pilgrims visiting the shrine of St. Thomas, a feature 
of interest being the crypt. Of the Franciscan house known 
as the Grey Friars, only a small building now remains. 
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This establishment dates back to 1270. Traces of Saxon 
work in the outer walls of St. Mildred’s Church are plainly 
visible, notably in the south-western corner. Among the 
monuments in the church is a tablet in memory of Thomas 
Cranmer, who was a grandson of the archbishop of that 
name, while a small niche is to be seen on one of the 
pillars of the arcade on the norti: side, which is supposed 
to have a connection with Caxton, to whom we owe the 
introduction of the printing press into this country. 

At St. Augustine’s College the members were received 
by the sub-warden (the Rev. R. J. E. Boggis) in the un- 
avoidable absence of the warden (Dr. Murray). Mr. Boggis 
gave a lucid account of the history of the monastery which 
once existed here. They traced it back, he said, through 
thirteen centuries to the time of Augustine himself. When 
he arrived at the end of the sixth century he brought with 
him forty companions, who were commonly described as 
monks. That was not quite correct, for some were 
regulars and some were seculars. First of all he founded 
the cathedral’ on land given him by King Ethelbert, and 
there he fixed the habitation of his secular clergy; but 
it was not to be expected that the regulars, or monks, 
would dwell together with the seculars, and so King Ethel- 
bert gave him another tract of land on which to erect other 
buildings. The cathedral was founded in 597, and St. 
Augustine’s monastery was founded in the following year. 
Mr. Boggis pointed out the positions occupied by the original 
conventual buildings, of which, he said, nothing now re- 
mained except, perhaps, a piece of wall, which might be 
original work. The wall of the great abbey church still 
existing was Norman. Within the site of that church the 
first ten archbishops were buried, as also were King 
Ethelbert, Queen Bertha and other kings and queens of 
later times. Mr. Boggis conducted the party round the 
buildings of the college, and gave an account of the founda- 
tion of this institution by the purchaser of the property, the 
late Mr. Beresford Hope. Among other facts of interest 
mentioned by the speaker in his account of the history of 
St. Augustine’s was that King Henry VIII. founded a resi- 
dence for himself there after the dissolution of the monastery. 
Anne of Cleves was received there when she came to see 
her future spouse for the first time. Later, good Queen 
Bess stayed there a fortnight; Charles I. entertained his 
bride at St. Augustine’s, and Charles II. stopped there at 
the time of the Restoration. 

Leaving the college buildings the party proceeded to the 
ruins of the chapel of St. Pancras and other buildings of 
which walls have been uncovered in the abbey field. The 
remains were described by Mr. St. John Hope. With the 
exception of the Roman church discovered some years ago 
at Silchester, and part of St. Martin’s. Church, St. Pancras 
was, he said, the oldest church of which any trace had been 
found in this country. Thechurch belonged to a very early 
type indeed, the materials used throughout being: smashed 
Roman remains from some. building which had probably 
existed in the neighbourhood, which also. yielded certain 
stone pillars. There was a triple chancel arch, only found 
in the very earliest church, such as Lyminge, built in 627, 
the little church built by Ethelbert in 604, of which. some 
remains had been found at Rochester Cathedral’ and 
Reculver. The east end of St. Pancras was originally 
apsidal in form, though altered later. This chapel, ‘he had 
no doubt, served St. Augustine and his monks while the 
great abbey church was being built. . The original plan was 
altered, he pointed out, before the building ‘had proceeded 
very far, three small chambers which were called porches 
being added. Each of these contained an'‘altar. ~ _ 

Mr. St. John Hope next described the remains of the 
great church of St. Peter and St. Paul. How long the 
church of St. Augustine stood they did not know; but im- 
mediately to the east of it Ethelbert’s successor, Eadbald, 
built another in honour of the Blessed Virgin. Thus there 
were three churches all in a row, that of St.’ Peter and St. 
Paul, that of Our Lady and that of St. Pancras. The Abbot 
Scotland cleared away the whole of Eadbald’s church to 
erect the building which he had planned, with an apsidal 
termination anda great crypt with three chapels below; 
and to Scotland they owed all that now remained on that 
site, with the exception, possibly, of one fragment of 
Eadbald’s church. Quite late in the fifteenth century there 
was an extension of Scotland’s church eastwards, but 
nothing now remained of the superstructure of either build- 
ing 


investigations. 


Concluding, Mr. Hope made an appeal for further funds - 
to enable the trustees of the property to complete their, 
He said that 300/. was required, and men- 


tioned that three sums of 1o/. were promised by members, 
of the Society towards the amount on the previous day. — 


St. Martin’s Church. Bi 
Progress was next made to St. Martin’s Church. Here 
the Rev. G. M. Livett acted as guide. Both from the point . 
of view of archeology and history the church, he remarked, , 
was full of interest. St. Martin’s, indeed, was a battle 
ground of archzeological questions. There was no doubt a 
church on that spot, or the remains of a church, in which 
Augustine celebrated the holy rites. The Venerable Bede, 
the historian of the seventh century, told them that a church 
was built there in the time when the Romans were in the 
land, and that it was dedicated to St. Martin. The great 
question was whether any part of the church in which St. 
Augustine himself worshipped, and in which it was said 
King Ethelbert was baptized, now remained. There were 
two distinct kinds of architecture to be noted—the archi. 
tecture of the nave and the architecture of the chancel. The 
chancel was composed almost entirely of brick, roughly put 
together, very much like that of St. Pancras, and there could ‘ 


be little doubt, he thought, that the two churches were of _ 


much the same date as other churches they knew of which 


were built in the seventh century, viz. Lyminge, Reculver — 
and the church of which they had the foundations at — 


Rochester. He did not think, however, that the chancel arch 


there was triplet, because there was hardly room there for 


that arrangement. The nave was built of Kentish rag, with 
a binding course of Roman brick inserted at intervals. That 
style of building was put up in the Saxon period, Roman 
material being at hand. The question was whether the 
nave was built prior to the chancel, or the chancel prior to 
the nave. He had spent a whole week in examining the 


building, and he was of opinion that the chancel, to which _ 


there were later additions, was the earlier of the two 
portions of the church. Mr. Livett indicated the evidence — 


for his belief, but he admitted that two openings in the 


wall at the west end of the nave were undoubtedly 
Romanesque, a fact which suggested that the nave was 
built in pre-Saxon days. They must, Mr. Livett added, 


keep their minds still open on the whole question, because. 


it had not yet been completely thrashed out. : 
Mr. St. John Hope said he differed from Mr. Livett, his 
opinion being that the nave was the older part of the 


church. The evidence for his opinion existed in the two | 


openings in the wall at the west end, where he found 


alternate slabs of stone and tile buried in pink mortar, | 


similar to the work of the so-called pharos, or lighthouses, 
at Dover, which was undoubtedly Roman. The nave then 


was, as he held, of very late Roman and pre-Saxon 


construction. 


The third day’s proceedings took the members to the — 
villages of Ickham, Wingham, Barfreston and Patrixbourne. | 


Ickham Church. 


The Rev. Canon Nisbet, the rector, gave a description 
of Ickham Church. The original structure was, he said, 
according to Mr. Carée, erected in the first half of the 
twelfth century, and probably consisted of a nave, western 
tower, transepts and apse, or possibly three apses. The 
original «.church:ended where the present chancel began. 
According to Scott Robertson there was a church here in 
1086; butthe western door of the tower was the oldest relic, 


and-that could be scarcely considered of earlier date than | 


the twelfth century. The church was restored when the 
aisles were added to the nave, about the end of the twelfth 


century. There were four bells, and, besides the names of 


iF 


the churchwardens, there was inscribed on them the follow- ~ 
ing prayer :—“ Lord Jesus Christ, receive each soul for | 


whom this bell shall toll.” The register of the church 
dated from 1557, and in 1670 there was an entry of 
5/. 18s. 3¢., “collected towards the redemption of English- 
men captured and reduced to slavery by the Turks.” In 


the south transept there was the tomb of a knight of about — 


the middle of the fourteenth century, but there was a doubt ° 
as to whose tomb it was. The ancient chest placed in the 
north transept had a semicircular lid, hollowed out of the 
trunk of.a single tree. It was originally a chest in which 
was kept the belongings of the chantry, but this was 
abolished 400 years ago. 


Wingham Church. 


Wingham Church was briefly described by the Rev. | 
J. M. Fox, B.A., the rector. The only remains of the first 


Stone church, which existed in the tenth and eleventh cen- _ 
turies, were in the south wall and the chancel, where the — 


clergy seats had been, but the floor had not been raised. 
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che chancel was largely built in the Decorated style, but 
he nave was of the Perpendicular period. Archbishop 
2eckham made the church a collegiate church in 1282. He 
yelieved much damage was done to the building at the 
2eformation, and he was afraid he must say of the beauties 
sf its architecture that “‘ the glory has departed.” The church 
ost all its properties when Henry VIII. disestablished the 
nonasteries, and whatever effect disestablishment and dis- 
sndowment might have in the country, it would make no 
lifference at Wingham, for the church was already dis- 
»ndowed. 

The Rev. G. M. Livett called attention to the gravestone 
of 1271 in the chancel, remarking that there was not another 
in existence in the country. | 


Barfreston Church. 
At Barfreston, the magnificent church, with its fine 


joorway built in the Norman style, was inspected. The | 


Rey. G. M. Livett, in describing this church, said it was 
nique in the wealth and the peculiar method of the use of 
ts ornament. The church was restored in 1840, but Hussey 
zave a most clear account of what was done at that time, so 
chat they were able to follow its previous history, and he 
oped all members of the Society would, in cases of restora- 
ion, arrange in the same way to give particulars of the 
iew works carried out and the old work supplanted. The 
*hurch was very small, 24 feet by 16 feet 8 inches, and it 
jated from late in the twelfth century. He called attention 
o the zigzag work over the chancel arch and to the dog- 
‘ooth decoration, supposed to be thirteenth-century orna- 
nent, round the sides. It was the wealth and richness of 
the ornament which caused him to believe the columns 
same from elsewhere and were not originally intended for 


he church. Nowhere else was there to be seen a church | 
with a string-course which had so many different kinds of | 


datterns, and the work generally was suggestive that the 
naterials intended for, or perhaps used in, some other 
juilding near by, had been brought here and built up into 
the church. As an instance he called attention to the wheel 
window at the east end, where one of the mullions was of 
wood, the others being of stone, and his theory was that 
his wooden mullion was made in place of a stone one 
which had been broken. This, in his opinion, showed that 
the stone was not cut on the spot. Hussey had hazarded 
he opinion that the materials came from Hackington, where 
n 1185 Archbishop Baldwin had projected the building of 
a monastery, which was suppressed at his death the same 
year. 
Patrixbourne Church. 


On arrival at Patrixbourne the party were entertained to 
tea at the Rectory. Afterwards the Rev. Hubert Knight 
gave a short description of the church, the most attractive 
feature of which is the Norman doorway on the south side. 
The doorway is highly decorated, and above the arch is a 
niche of 1170 date, although the door itself is supposed to 
be of a later time. 

The Rev. G. M. Livett explained that an earlier church 
than the present one is mentioned at Patrixbourne in 
Domesday Book, but the existing building was erected in 
the latter half of the twelfth century. There was only one 
other example in the country of the porch and tower being 
in one. 

The Rey. Hubert Knight mentioned that the glass in the 
chancel windows was collected. abroad by the Marquis of 
Cunningham, and was, he believed, Flemish, but he 
questioned whether it was all ecclesiastical. 

tr. Livett said the chancel arch was apparently of 
1250 date, and it was possible that here they had a singular 
me of a church built at that date with only one narrow 

(oe "4 

From Patrixbourne the members drove back to Canter- 
bury and dispersed. 


IONA CATHEDRAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman, in an article on 
‘ The Isle of Desolation,” gives the following descrip- 
tion of the present state of the cathedral :— 
a Iona is all of the past. Its golden age lies far behind. 
€ present is but a desolation. One mighty spirit broods 
over it-all, and the voyager who stays but an hour departeth 
meek and humble. For how poor and how wretched is the 
ate viewed in the light of that radiant past. There 
above the shore, in the hearing of the never-resting sea, 
rises four-square to all the winds the great sanctuary which 


the generations of old reared in honour of the mighty dead 
and to the glory of God. They who laboured at the work 
built not for a day. While the darkness brooded over the 
rest of Caledonia, here the hand of the artist wrought and 
impressed on the hard stone the visions of beauty which 
haunted him. And the west wind blowing from the sea 
passed on to the mainland consecrated by the music of 
litanies and chanted Psalms. An age of poverty did this— 
erected those vaulted aisles and mighty arches, those cloisters 
and chapels. Yes, but we in an age of abounding prosperity 
cannot find it in our hearts to roof them and preserve 
them from destruction. Truly it is humbling to stand 
there and think—think how abounding faith out of its 
poverty did build; how the zeal of the reformers left the 
great temple to become the nesting-place of the owls and the 
bats ; how in the roofless fane for generations the effigies 
of abbots and chiefs, and the delicate tracery on pillar and 
window were slowly defaced by driving rain and hailstone ; 
and how, when through the pious deed of the late Duke of 
Argyll, the sanctuary is again restored to the Church of 
Scotland and to the people of Scotland, that the Church and 
the nation might build again the waste place. After some 
years it stands there still, neither a ruin nor yet restored, 
neither wholly neglected nor yet cared for, neither a place 
made worthy of worship nor yet wholly without the rites of 
worship. The nave of the cathedral is still grass-grown 
and crumbling ; the wall of the nunnery is still propped 
up with unsightly beams; the chancel is still chaotic and 
unfurnished ; the cloisters are still crumbling in decay—for 
an age of poverty did rear that which an age of wealth can- 
not provide the means to re-roof. He who visits Iona will 
see his own generation lying in the shadow. He may 
approach the sacred isle self-satisfied; he will leave it 
humbled. 

If any spot should be dear to a nation, so dear that 
nothing should be counted too great to do it honour, then 
the very dust of Iona should be precious to Scotland. 
There its history did dawn, there the foundation of its 
civilisation was laid, there the things that we know had 
their beginning, there the seed of all that is great and good 
among us was first sown in our barren soil. It comes to us 
all, as we stand on the beach where the indomitable man 
landed, by the great boulder his feet first touched and 
which bears his name. But his shrine stands there half- 
roofed, witnessing to the manner in which we cherish the 
memories of those to whom we owe our very being. Truly 
that crumbling sanctuary condemns our nation. Here for 
centuries the nation garnered its honoured dead, and who- 
ever wrought deeds of daring or chivalry; thither up the 
narrow sound the dark galleys brought their dead, and with 
the sound of weeping they were laid in Reidhlig Orain. 
There forty-eight kings that ruled once in Scotland 
(not all kings of but in Scotland), four kings of Ireland, 
eight kings of Norway and one king of France sleep 
together in peace, their battles all forgot. Last of 
all was brought hither the good Duncan, that his 
resting - place might compensate his woe. The man 
who can stand there and contemplate lomaire-nar- 
Righ—the Ridge of the Kings—without a stirring of the 
heart is not to be envied. ‘Are ye become as we, are ye 
like unto us ?” is the thought that rises in the heart. In 
their day nations moved at their will, and now their graves 
are nameless on this crowded ridge. (A century hence, 
what of us, O gentle reader ?) For five centuries a nation 
in the making sent forth its galleys, carrying thither “ their 
dark freight, a vanished life ;” chiefs came hither to be 
blessed ; here the first king in Scotland was ordained and 
crowned (the first, at least, of whom we know); from hence 
the serried peaks of the Coolins to the north and Cruachan 
to the east caught the gleam of the light and flashed it over 
the land. And to-day a nation to whose care this shrine 
has been committed suffers it to stand half-roofed, eloquent 
with the imploring beauty of decay, a monument of national 
degeneracy. . 


A Committee has been appointed to commemorate the 
important work accomplished at Manchester Cathedral by 
the late Dean Maclure. Among his improvements may be 
mentioned the rearrangement of the churchyard, the 
addition of new buildings and the opening of the Jesus 
Chapel, now used as the Consistory Court. The proposal 
is to lay down a large brass, with a full-length portrait of 
the Dean and a suitable inscription. Mr. Basil Champneys, 
architect of the recent additions to the cathedral, has volun- 
teered to assist the committee .in the settlement of the 
design and in selecting a suitable position for the memorial. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A FEW weeks ago, it will be remembered, the old 
parish church of Preston, near Brighton, suffered a 
large amount of injury from a fire. A report has been 
prepared on the restoration by Mr. P. M. Jounston. It 
appears that the tower arch had been considerably in- 
jured, but the most serious damage was’ the destruction 
of the nave roof. Mr. Jounston proposes to renew it 
exactly upon the old designs, and to erect a plain and 
solid roof of the thirteenth-century type. .-The gallery, 
it is suggested, might well give place to something more 
in keeping with the ancient church. If this were done 
the light could be obtained from the western windows, 
and the tower arch would not be hidden. The tower 
floors will now be replaced and the bell cage reinstated. 
The old paintings ranked amongst the most interesting 
in Sussex. Mr. Jounston proposes to deal with them in 
the most careful way in order that their peculiar 
character may be clearly suggested. The vicar and 
vestry were satisfied with the report, and requested 
Mr. JouHNston to prepare plans, specifications and 
quantities for the restoration. The church was insured, 
but the money has not as ‘yet been paid. 


A RECOMMENDATION has been given by the French 
Budget Commission which ‘may puzzle people unac- 
quainted with French ways. According to it the 
bestowal . gratuitously of any article produced in the 
national manufactories is to be henceforth prohibited. 
As. in other continental States, there are. several 
national manufactories in France. But it is believed 
that the proposal refers: only to the beautiful pottery 
which is made at Sévres. It is well known that 
examples of the art are presented to kings and great 
people who have displayed friendship towards France. 
It is to be assumed the new law would not in any way 
affect similar gifts. But, in addition, large numbers are 
presented to Frenchmen. The ambition to be enrolled 
in the Legion of Honour has been the cause of many 
public acts which have been advantageous to France. 
But once entered, promotion becomes slow. French- 
men like to be rewarded in some way or another, 
and among the varied products of Sevres it is always 
possible to find something which will be accepted as an 
equivalent for political and other services. Ministers 
while in office are expected to give entertainments. A 
singer from the Opera House, an actor or a danseuse 
would profess to be honoured to take part in them. 
But it is understood that they are not to receive Joujs 
for their services, and are to be: satisfied with a present 
from Sévres instead. In the majority of cases the pre- 
sents do not become heirlooms, for they are sold to the 
highest bidder. When it is necessary to comply with 
such conditions, the artists and potters of Sévres cannot 
be expected to do more than to accept the conditions of 
the market and to produce work that, if showy, will be 
cheap. Indeed, the wonder is that so excellent a standard 
has been preserved. If the law is accepted, fictile art 
may be the gainer, but much dissatisfaction must arise 
unless some other kind of reward is discovered—such 
as a supplementary Legion of Honour. 


WE sometimes hear of unknown benefactors who 
bestow gifts on institutions or individuals. But such 
persons should be careful in the arrangements they 
make whenever they wish to apply their money to the 
laudable purpose of building. In 1902 a lady made her 
will, which included the following bequest :—‘I give 
the sum of 20,000/, towards the rebuilding and equip- 
ment, to the satisfaction and under the direction of my 
executors, of the Birmingham and Midland Hospital for 
Women, the enlargement of which has been recom- 
mended, and which charity I have long desired to 
benefit.” Such is the secrecy in such matters that the 
lady and her advisers were not aware of the arrange- 
ments for rebuilding the hospital, nor were the hospital 
authorities aware of the money which they could apply. 
Three years afterwards she died. At that time the 


building was nearly complete, with the exception 
plastering, painting, furnishing and equipment. ~-/ 
dispute arose’ over the terms of the will. Mr. Justice 
KexkEwicu held that the gift was for a specified object 
If the words “to the satisfaction of my executors 
stood alone, he thought it would. be competen 
for the executors to say that what had _ bee 
done in the matter of rebuilding and equipment 
though without their having been consulted or mad 
acquainted with it, might be paid for to the extent o 
20,000/, less duty, out of assets.. But the testatriy 
provided that the rebuilding and equipment, toward: 
which the 20,o00/. was ‘to be devoted, must be done 
under the direction of the executors. That did no 
mean that the executors must act as clerks of works o; 
superintending architects, but he thought that it postu. 
lated general guidance or control. On the hospita 
37,915/. had been expended before the death of the 
testatrix. After a long discussion it was decided that 
the case should stand over until next sittings. But Mr 
Justice KEKEwIcH suggested that it would be in the 
interest of all parties if the hospital would accept one. 
half the bequest, the remainder being handed ove; 
to the. next-of-kin. The litigation shows the folly o 
making people responsible for. the direction of works 
who, although trustworthy as executors, may be 
ignorant of building matters. | 


THE subject assigned this year in. the competitior 
among architectural students for the Prix de Rome wa: 
“Un Collége de France.” It was to express by its 
exterior aspect, which was to be at once monumenta, 
and elegant, the character of the teaching which the 
State so liberally dispenses in literature, the history o/ 
art and in science. It was to contain among its features 
a cour d’honneur, in which was to be placed a statue 0} 
Francis I., an amphitheatre, a library, classrooms, &e, 
The coveted prize has been awarded to M. . Bonnet 
whose design has the merit of avoiding all revolutionary 
ideas. . M. ABELLA obtains the premier second Granc 
Prix and M. Moreau the deuxiéme second Grand Prix) 
As is usual there is dissatisfaction with the awards! 
But it must be allowed that the present year does no} 
seem to be productive of great architects if the whole 
of the designs are to be taken as a test. o 
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THE removal of a house from one part of a street o1 
town to another is not unusual. But to transport ¢ 
very large mansion for a distance of about 1,200 miles” 
and at acost of at least 6,o00/, is not an everyday 
operation. Mr. J. M. Loncyear owned a stone mansior, 
which overlooked Lake Superior at Marquette,, ir) 
Michigan. He resolved to remove to Brookline ir 
Massachusetts, and decided that the house should 
accompany him. It was not removed em masse ; the 
parts were taken down in sizes that could be lifted by 
hand derricks, and the carved moulded work was 
protected by crates. No less than 190 railway freight 
cars or trucks were required. The operations began or 
August 1, 1903, and the house was occupied by the 
owner in its new position on April 15, 1906. The 
removal cost about one-tenth of the original contrac! 
price for the house. The operations were under the 
charge of Mr. D. F. Cuartron, of Marquette. So costly 
an experiment testifies to the value of associations, anc 
henceforth the Americans cannot be accused of having 
no domestic sentiment. * | 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


N Wednesday the. annual meeting of the British 
) Association was commenced. The president, Pro- 
ssor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., Dsce ERS. 
L.S., Director of the Natural History. Departments of 
> British Museum, delivered the opening address. He 
id :—It is, first of all, my privilege to thank you for the 
stinguished honour you have done me in electing me 
esident of this great scientific Association—an honour 
hich is enhanced by the fact that our meeting this year is 
ce more held in the venerable city of York, in which 
venty-five years ago the British Association for the 
Jvancement of Science held its first meeting. 

It is a great pleasure to me to convey to the Lord Mayor 
d the dignitaries and citizens of York your hearty thanks 
r the invitation to meet this year in their city. It seems 
have become a custom that the Association should be 
vited at regular intervals to assemble in the city where it 
9k birth and to note the progress made in the objects for 
e furtherance of which it was founded. A quarter of a 
ntury ago we met here under the presidency of that 
rsatile leader in public affairs—Sir John Lubbock, now 
rd Avebury. That occasion was the jubilee—the fiftieth 
niversary—of the Association. 

Lord Avebury on that. occasion gave as his presidential 
dress a survey of the progress of science during the fifty 
ars of the Association’s existence. He had a wonderful 
ry to tell, and told it with a fulness which was only 
ssible to one of his wide range of knowledge and keen 
erest in the various branches of science. If I venture 

the present occasion to say a few words as to the great 
itures in the progress of our knowledge of nature during 
> last twenty-five years, it will be readily understood that 
» mere volume of new knowledge to be surveyed has 
come so vast that a full and detailed statement such as 
it which Lord Avebury placed before the Association at 
jubilee is no longer possible in a single address delivered 
ym the President’s chair. 

Let me ask you, before we go further, to take for a few 
yments a more personal retrospect, and to think of the 
inders of this Association, then of the great workers in 
ence who were still alive in 1881, when last we met here, 
i have since gone from among us, leaving their great 
2ds and their noble enthusiasm to inspire now and for all 
ure time those who have vowed themselves to the 
yvancement of science in this realm of Britain. 

There must be some here who had the privilege of per- 
qal acquaintance with several of the men who founded 

s Association in York seventy-five years ago. I myself 
ew Professor John Phillips, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
iderick Murchison, Sir David Brewster, Dr. Whewell and 
. Harcourt of Nuneham. All these fathers of our 
sociation had passed away before our Jast meeting in 
rk. And now, in the quarter of a century which has 
led by and brought us here again, we have lost many who 
K an active part in its annual meetings and were familiar 
ires in the scientific world of the later Victorian period. 
xley and Tyndall, Spottiswoode and Cayley, Owen and 
wer, Williamson and Frankland, Falconer and Busk, 
sstwich and Godwin Austen, Rolleston and Henry Smith, 
‘kes and Tait and many others are in that list, including 
2 whose name was and is more often heard in our dis- 
‘sions than any other, though he himself never was able 
Jomus—I mean Charles Darwin. Happily some of the 
entific veterans of the nineteenth century are still living, 
not with us in York. Sir Joseph Hooker, who visited 
» Antarctic with Ross in 1839, is still hale and hearty, 
d so are Alfred Russel Wallace, Lord Kelvin, Sir William 
‘ggims and many others who were already veteran 
ders IM scientific investigation when last we visited 
°K; they are still active in thought, observation and 
/eriment. 

In attempting to give an outline of the advancement of 
‘nice in the past twenty-five years I think it is necessary 
distinguish ‘two main kinds of advancement, both of 
ch our founders had in view. Francis Bacon gave the* 
> Advancement of Learning” to that book in which he 
lained not merely the methods by which the increase of 
'wledge was possible, but advocated the promotion of 
| wledge to a new and influential position in the organisa- 
f of human society. His purpose, says Dean Church, 
} to make knowledge really and intelligently the 

rest, not of the school or the study or the laboratory 

7, but of society at large.” This is what our founders 
» Intended by their use of the word “advancement.” 
‘hat in surveying the advancement of science in the past 


quarter of a century we of the British Association must ask 
not cnly what are the new facts discovered, the new ideas 
and conceptions which have come into activity, but what 
progress has science made in becoming really and intelli- 
gently the interest of society at large? Is there evidence 
that there is an increase in the influence of science on the 
lives of our fellow-citizens and in the great affairs of the 
State? Is there an increased provision for securing the 
progress of scientific investigation in proportion to the 
urgency of its need, or an increased disposition to secure the 
employment of really competent men trained in scientific 
investigation for the public service ? 

After considering various branches of science as they 
appear to a naturalist, the President spoke of the duties of 

overnment to encourage special studies. 

Whilst I have been able, though in a very fragmentary 
and incomplete way, to indicate the satisfactory and, indeed, 
the wonderful progress of science since this Association 
last met in York, so far as the making of new knowledge is 
concerned, I am sorry to say that there is by no means a 
corresponding “advancement” of science in that significa- 
tion of the word which implies the increase of the influence 
of science in the life of the community, the increase of the 
support given to it, and of the desire to aid in its progress, 
to discover and then to encourage and reward those who 
are specially fitted to increase scientific knowledge, and to 
bring it to bear so as to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity. Iam speaking on a privileged occasion to a boay 
of men who are met together for the advancement of 
science, and I claim the right to say to them, without 
offence to the representatives of institutions which I criticise, 
what is in my mind. 

It is unfortunately true that the successive political 
administrators of the affairs of this country, as well as the 
permanent officials, are altogether unaware to-day, as they 
were twenty-five years ago, of the vital importance of that 
knowledge which we call science, and of the urgent need 
for making use of it in a variety of public affairs. Whole 
departments of Government in which scientific knowledge 
is the one thing needful are carried on by ministers, per- 
manent secretaries, assistant secretaries and clerks who are 
wholly ignorant of science, and naturally enough dislike it 
since it cannot be used by them, and is in many instances 
the condemnation of their official employment. Such 
officials are, of course, not to be blamed, but rather the 
general indifference of the public to the unreasonable way 
in which its interests are neglected. 

A difficult feature in treating of this subject is that when 
one mentions the fact that Ministers of State and the 
officials of the public service are not acquainted with science, 
and do not even profess to understand its results or their 
importance, one’s statement of this very obvious and noto- 
rious fact is apt to be regarded as a personal offence. It is 
difficult to see wherein the offence lies, for no one seeks to 
blame these officials for a condition of things which is 
traditional and frankly admitted. 

This is really a very serious matter for the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science to consider and 
deal with. We represent a line of activity, a group of pro- 
fessions which are in our opinion of vital importance to the 
well-being of the nation. We know that those interests 
which we value so highly are not merely ignored and 
neglected, but are actually treated as of no account or as 
non-existent by the old-established class of politicians and 
administrators.’ It is not too much to say that there is a 
natural fear and dislike of scientific knowledge on the part 
of a large proportion of the persons who are devoid of it, 
and who would cease to hold, or never have held, the posi- 
tions of authority or emolument which they now occupy 
were scientific knowledge of the matters with which they 
undertake to deal required of them. This is a thorny sub- 
ject, and one in which, however much one may endeavour 
to speak in general terms, it is difficult to avoid causing 
personal annoyance. Yet it seems to me one which, 
believing as I do that it is of most urgent importance, it is’ 
my duty as your President to press upon the attention of 
the members of the British Association. Probably an 
inquiry into and discussion of the neglect of science and the 
questionable treatment of scientific men by the administra- 
tive departments of Government, would be more appropriate 
to a committee appointed by the Council of the Association 
for this purpose than to the presidential address. _ 

At the same time I think the present occasion is one on 
which attention should be drawn in general terms to the 
fact that science is not gaining “advancement” in public 
and official consideration and support. The reason is, I 
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think, to be found in the defective education, both at school 
and university, of our governing class, as well as in a racial 
dislike among all classes to the establishment and support 
by public funds of posts which the average man may not 
expect to succeed by popular clamour or class privilege in 
gaining for himself—posts which must be held by men of 
special training and mental gifts. Whatever the reason for 
the neglect, the only remedy which we can possibly apply 
is that of improved education for the upper classes, and the 
continued effort to spread a knowledge of the results of 
science and a love for it amongst all members of the com- 
munity. If members of the British Association took this 
matter seriously to heart they might do a great deal by 
insisting that their sons and their daughters, too, should 
have reasonable instruction in science both at school and 
college. They could, by their own initiative and example, 
do a good deal to put an end to the trifling with classical 
literature and the absorption in athletics which is considered 
by too many schoolmasters as that which the British parent 
desires as the education of his children. 

It is more agreeable to me not to dwell further on the 
comparative failure of science to gain increased influence 
and support in this country, but to mention to you some 
instances on the other side of the account. As long ago as 
1842 the British Association took over and developed an 
observatory in the Deer Park at Kew, which was placed at 
the disposal of the Association by Her Majesty the Queen. 
Until 1871 the Association spent annually a large part of its 
income—as much in later years as 600/, a year—in carrying 
on the work of the Kew Observatory, consisting of magnetic, 
meteorological and physical observations. In 1871 the 
Association handed over the observatory to the Royal 
Society, which had received an endowment of 10,000/. 
from Mr. Gassiot for its maintenance, and had further devoted 
to that purposeconsiderable sums from its own donation fund 
and Government grant. Further aid for it was also received 
from privatesources. Fromthis observatory at last has sprung, 
in the beginning of the present century, the National Physical 
Laboratory in Bushey Park, a fine and efficient scientific 
institution, built and supported by grants from the State, 
and managed by a committee of really devoted men of 
science who are largely representatives of the Royal 
Society. In addition to the value of the site and buildings 
‘occupied by the National Physical Laboratory, the Govern- 
ment has contributed altogether 34,o00/. to the capital 
expenditure on new buildings, fittings and apparatus, and 
has further assigned a grant of 6,o00/. a year to the work- 
ing of the laboratory. This institution all men of science 
are truly glad to have gained from the State, and they will 
remember with gratitude the statesmen—the late Marquis 
of Salisbury, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, Mr. 
Haldane, and others—as well as their own leaders—Lord 
Rayleigh, Sir William Huggins, and the active body of 
physicists in the Royal Society who have carried this 
enterprise to completion. The British Association has 
every reason to be proud of its share in early days in 
mursing the germ at Kew which has at length expanded 
into this splendid national institution. 

I may mention also another institution which, during 
the past quarter of a century, has come into existence and 
received, originally through the influence of the late Lord 
Playfair (one of the few men of science who has ever occu- 
pied the position of a Minister of the Crown), and later by 
the influence of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, a 
subsidy of 1,o00/, a year from the Government and a con- 
tribution of 5,000/. towards its initial expenses. This is the 
Marine Biological Association, which has a laboratory at 
Plymouth, and has lately expended a special annual grant, 
at the spontaneous invitation of His Majesty’s Treasury, in 
conducting an investigation of the North Sea in accordance 
‘with an international scheme devised by a central committee 
of scientific experts. 

One of the most solid tests of the esteem and value 
attached to scientific progress by the community is the dedi- 
cation of large sums of money to scientific purposes by its 
‘wealthier members. We know that in the United States 
such gifts are not infrequent; they are rare in this country. 
It is therefore with especial pleasure that I call your atten- 
tion to a great gift to science in this country made only a 
few years ago. Lord Iveagh has endowed the Lister Insti- 
tute, for researches in connection with the prevention of 
disease, with no lessa sum than a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling. This is the largest gift ever made to science in 
this country, and will be productive of great benefit to 
humanity. The Lister Institute took its origin in the 
surplus of a fund raised by Sir James Whitehead when 
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Lord Mayor, some sixteen years ago, for the purpose 
making a gift to the Pasteur Institute, in Paris, where mz 
English patients had been treated, without charge, after be: 
bitten by rabid dogs. Three thousand pounds was sent 
M. Pasteur, and the surplus of a few hundred pounds y 
made the starting-point of a fund which grew, by ¢ 
generous gift and another, until the Lister Institute on | 
Thames Embankment at Chelsea was set up on a site Pp 
sented by that good and high-minded man, the late Duke 
Westminster. 

Many other noble gifts to scientific research have be 
made in this country during the period on which we, 
looking back. Let us be thankful for them, and admire: 
wise munificence of the donors. But none the less 
must refuse to rely entirely on such liberality for | 
development of the army of science, which has to do bat 
for mankind against the obvious disabilities and sufferi 
which afflict us and can be removed by knowledge. 7 
organisation and finance of this army should be the care 
the State. 

It is a fact which many of us who have observed 
regret very keenly, that there is to-day a less widespre 
interest than formerly in natural history and general scier 
outside the strictly professional arena of the school a 
university. The field naturalists among the squires and 1 
country parsons seem nowadays not to be so numerous 4 
active in their delightful pursuits as formerly, and | 
mechanics’ institutes and iecture societies of the days 
Lord Brougham have given place, to a very large extent, 
musical performances, bioscopes and other entertainmer 
more diverting, but not really more capable of giv 
pleasure than those in which science was popularised. 
doubt the organisation and professional character of scient 
work are to a large extent the cause of this falling off in 
attraction for amateurs. But perhaps that decadence is a 
due in some measure to the increased general demand fo 
kind of manufactured gaiety, readily sent out in these d; 
of easy transport from the great centres of fashiona 
amusement to the provinces and rural districts. 

In conclusion, I would say a word in reference to | 
associations of our place of meeting, the birthplace of | 
Society. It seems to me not inappropriate that a soci, 
for the advancement of science should have taken its ori 
under the walls of York Minster, and that the clergy of | 
great cathedral should have stood by its cradle. It is | 
true that there is an essential antagonism between | 
scientific spirit and what is called the religious sentim« 
“Religion,” said Bishop Creighton, “ means the knowle\ 
of our destiny and of the means of fulfilling it.” We 
say no more and no less of science. Men of science sé 
in all reverence, to discover the Almighty, the Everlasti; 
They claim sympathy and friendship with those who, | 
themselves, have turned away from the more mate} 
struggles of human life, and have set their hearts and mi‘ 

I 


on the knowledge of the Eternal. 
| 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. - | 
DDITIONAL discoveries of the unsatisfactory coli 
tion of the fabric of Winchester Cathedral have bi 
made. Immediately following one of the services 3 
week a loud crash was heard in the building, and sil 
afterwards it was discovered that the pointing of a joini! 
one of the ribs of the vaulted ceiling over the south aisl0 
the nave had fallen. The débris was composed of slé 
brick and oyster shells, which had been used as packing) 
the original builders. The cause of the fall is’ believet 
have been the concussion occasioned by the work of relayts 
the roof with lead, but examination showed that a seriis 
weakness existed. The outer walls have been torn a\) 
from the vaulting, which has caused fractures in 
spandrils of the roof. This points to either a settlemen® 
the building or the thrust of the vaulting forcing the ol! 
wall outwards. The outer wall is 4 inches out of 
perpendicular to the height of 15 feet. Temporary measi& 
have been taken to meet the situation pending the recep! 
of a report on the state of the south aisle. It is anticip< 
that the south wall will have to be underpinned andi 
whole of the pockets of the wall rebuilt. It is estimi¢ 
that the cost of this work will be about 5,o00/. The it 
at the east end is progressing favourably. With the ap] al 
for 30,000/. at present made and the west front in a deca? 
condition, this fresh trouble has caused much concern to 
cathedral authorities. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HUNSDON.* 
IE derivation of the name Hunsdon is uncertain. 
Salmon says :—“ This village hath a noble situation 


arising ground of gravel overlooking the meadows. 
‘don,’ or hill, if not named from some Saxon owner 
es’ don, may possibly be derived from ‘hounds’ don, 
ill where the kennel was kept.” sate 
Hund” is the name for dog in old Scandinavian as 
as Teutonic languages, so there is some little justifica- 
or associating it with the Danish word “ don,” for hill. 
. view of the proximity of Ermin Street it is not sur- 
ig to hear, as we were told this afternoon, that there 
ood reasons to believe that a Roman villa once stood 
There was a Roman bath only covered in recently, 
he well made by the Romans to supply the bath still 
shes water for the use of Hunsdon House.  Frag- 
s of Roman pottery and tiles have been turned up in 
ardens. i} 
he manor of Hunsdon seems to have been originally 
of Stanstead. From Domesday we learn that Alwine 
odtone, who held eleven hides and half a virgate in 
tede, laid one hide to Honesdon. This legal transfer 
I understand, the effect of constituting Hunsdon a 


A paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
ne 9 by Mr, Jonathan Downes. 


manor, of which Ralph Talboys was probably the first 
possessor after the Conquest. 

It was afterwards held by Richard de Tonbridge, ‘eldest 
son of the Earl of Hertford, who in 1124 removed the 
monks of Bec from his castle of Clare to the adjoining 
village of Stoke and bestowed on them yearly a doe from 
his park at Honesdon. This village is the existing one of 


Stoke-by-Clare, or Stoke-juxta-Clare, near to Clare in 
Suffolk. 


Four years ago, when the East Herts Archzeological 
Society inspected Hunsdon Church, their conductor, Mrs. 
Morris, stated :—“‘ There are records to show that there was 
a church here in 1291, and there was also a rectory as well. 
The value of the rectory was 12 marks per annum, and the 
tithes were worth 24s., according to an inquisition of Pope 
Gregory IV.” I have not been able to find the records of 
which Mrs. Morris spoke, and think she inferred the church 
from the mention of the rectory. But in the thirteenth 
century the term rectory would apply to a parish or living 
held by a rector, either lay or clerical, who took the tithes, 
rather than to a residence, and the value of the rectory 
would be derived from glebe lands or other endowments. 
Mrs. Morris further states that in the time of William II. or 
Henry I., sixty or seventy years before 1291, ‘Roger de 
Waveney gave this church with that of Stanstead Abbotts 
to the Priory of Merton.” This would lead one to surmise 
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BELOVED OF ALL WHILST HE HAD LYFE 
VNMOEND OF NONE ‘WHEN HE DID DIE 
IAMES GRAY, INTERRED OF HIS WIFE 
INEER TOFIIS DEAHS:SIGNE BRASSE DOF LYE 
\YEARES THIRTIE FYVE,IN GOOD RENOWNNE 
IPARKE AND HOVSE KEPER IN THIS TOWNE 
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BRASS OF JAMES GRAY, IN HUNSDON CHURCH. 
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that the two livings were held by one incumbent. 
Hunsdon-cum-Stanstead would be the designation of the 
conjoint parishes. 

The three great historians of Herts—Chauncey, Clutter- 
buck and Cussans, whom I have consulted—are absolutely 
silent as to this point. To return to the manor. In the 
reign of Edward I. (1272-1307) the manor was in the 
possession of the Engayne family for nearly 200 years, 
until Robert Goldington, son of the last Engayne on the 
distaff side, sold it to Sir William Oldhalle. I have been 
unable to find the date of this sale, but Chauncey quotes 
from the Itinerary of William of Worcester with reference 
to Hunsdon House, “ Willelmi Oldhal, Chivaler, first built 
this house about twenty-sixth year of Henry VI. (1447).” 

Chauncey himself writes as if he were dubious of his 
facts. These are his words:—‘ Robert Goldington, J 
suppose, sold this manor to Sir William Oldhall, Kt., who 
served for this county in the Parliament 29th Hen. VI. 
(1451).” (He was Speaker of the House of Commons.) 
Chauncey continues :—“ Was attainted of high treason in 
Parliament 38 Hen. VI. (1460) for adhering to the Duke of 
York. Shortly after” (it was the next year, 1461), “when 
Edward IV. obtained the Crown, Sir John Oldhall’s son 
was restored, and built here a fair house in the mode of a 
castle in the reign of Edward IV. He was slain with 
Richard III. at Bosworth Field, 1485. But others say that 
Richard III. was possest of this manor.” 

Mr. Cussans, the latest and I think the most correct of 
the historians, says of Sir Wm. Oldhall :—“ This gentleman 
took a very prominent part in the Wars of the Roses on the 
side of the Yorkists, and after assisting to build the house 
and church, the estate was attainted after Bosworth.” 

Henry VII. granted the estate to his mother, Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, and Thomas, Earl of Derby, her 
husband. Then in 1514 it was given by Henry VIII. to 
Thomas, Earl of Surrey, on his creation as Duke of Norfolk 
for his services at Flodden Field. The dukedom had been 
previously forfeited by his father. This duke, Thomas, 
‘died in 1524, and was succeeded by his son, the father of 
the poet Earl of Surrey. 

In 1524 Henry VIII. resumed possession of the manor 
and enlarged the house and created it a palace royal, where 
he resided for some time, but used it chiefly as a nursery 
for his children, Mary, Elizabeth and Edward. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, the “Fair Geraldine” of the poet 
Earl of Surrey, resided here with them. She was Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
a child whose family was attainted for revolt against the 
Crown, and whose father was in the Tower when she was 
brought to Hunsdon to be cared for by her second cousin, 
the Princess Mary. This little homeless child was seven 
years old in the year of Surrey’s marriage, eight years old 
when his first son was born. According to the custom of 
addressing sequences of love sonnets to anybody whom it 
was desired to honour and towards whom there was 
no personal love-suit (vide Dante’s Beatrice and Petrarch’s 
Laura), the Earl of Surrey, with kindly feelings towards the 
child, made her his Geraldine. When she was about 
fifteen (in 1543) she married Sir Anthony Brown, who built 
West Horsley Place. 

The governess of the Princess Elizabeth was Lady 
Bryan, and one of the letters from Hunsdon and some of 
Prince Edward’s letters from the same place are given in 
Strype’s ‘ Memorials.” 

Viscount Dillon, F.S.A., gives in the Home Counties 
Magazine of 1899 a list of New Year’s gifts presented to 
Prince Edward at Hunsdon House on January 1, 1539. He 
was then under charge of Sibilla Penne, sister of Lady 
Sidney and wife of Henry VIII.’s barber-surgeon. 

His Majesty heads the list with some silver-gilt ware, 
“ A bason, ewer, potts and panes, and a standing cup with 
cover.” Then follow :— 

“The Lady Mary is Grace: A cote of crymosen satten 
embrowdered with gold, with pannses of pyrles, and sleeves 
of tynsell and iiij agletts of gold” (Mary, born in February 
1516, was nearly twenty-three years of age). 

“The Lady Elizabeth is Grace: A shyrte of cam’yke of 
her own workynge” (Elizabeth was then nearly five years 
and a half, and Prince Edward was fifteen months old). 

The list ends with the Abbot of Waltham, who gave 
“TI oxen, XX mutton,” and Mr. James Morrys, “II oxen.” 

On his accession to the throne Edward VI. granted 
Hunsdon to Princess Mary, and she resided here during his 
reign, and it was here that the news of his death was 
announced to her. On October 7, 1537, she was sponsor 


to the child of “one Welshe beside Hunsdon,” baptized in 
Hunsdon Church. 


When, in course of time, Queen Mary’s reign was er 
by her death, the estate devolved upon Queen Elizak 
Sir Walter Scott, in his novel “ Kenilworth,” ment 
Lord Hunsdon as one of the courtiers taking a promi 
part in the revels at Kenilworth Castle, and this woul 
the nobleman in question. 

Elizabeth granted it to her cousin-german Sir He 
son of Sir William Carey and Mary Boleyn, siste; 
Elizabeth’s mother. In January 1559 she created 
Baron Hunsdon, and he was also captain of the Ban 
Pensioners, Privy Councillor, Knight of the Garter, I 
Chamberlain and General Warden of the Marches tow, 
Scotland. He craved to be Earl of Wiltshire in righ 
Mary Boleyn, but Elizabeth would not accede to his req 
and the disappointment so affected his health that 
sickened and died. Before his death, however, the qu 
reversed her refusal, had the patent drawn up and his r 
made, and the latter were spread on his bed when 
visited him to confer the dignity of earl upon him. 
declined the honour, saying that as she had not granted 
him when living he could not accept it when dying, 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Hunsdon remained in the Carey family’s possession 
about 100 years, when Anne Carey married William, I 
Willoughby of Parham. Hesold it on her death to Matt 
Bluck, one of the six clerks in Chancery. His grane 
Matthew mortgaged it in 1737 to Mr. Nicholson, ° 
bequeathed it to his nephew, Nicholson Calvert, an 
was for some years the seat of the Calvert family. § 
that time it has passed through several hands, unti 
present it belongs to the Charrington family. 


Hunsdon Church. 


The church is dedicated to St. Dunstan. It is chief] 
the Early Perpendicular order of architecture, built of 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and consists 
chancel with north aisle, nave with north porch, and 5 
mortuary chapel of later date, western tower embattled 
surmounted with slender spire containing eight bells. 

It was once rich in stained glass placed in 1440-5) 
Sir Wm. Oldhalle, then owner of Hunsdon House. if 
has disappeared, but in the upper lights of the east win) 
the Annunciation and the Adoration of Our Lord in G) 
are depicted. In the south chancel windows may be: 
the white rose of York and fetter locks, another Yorkist ba 


ST. DUNSTAN, HUNSDON. 
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‘the upper lights of a north window in the nave are 
other fragments representing six of the Apostles. 

ne glass in the chancel window bears the date 
so, according to Mrs. Morris. 


FETTER Lock: A SHACKLE OR PADLOCK. 
was the badge of Edmund Plantagenet, of Langley, fifth son 
ward III., and of his great-grandson Edward IV.—From 
ll’s ‘‘ Heraldry.”’ 


the chancel there is a recess in the north wall, said to 
Easter sepulchre, but this is doubtful. It bears three 
1s with coats of arms, and an inscription that ‘‘ Francis 
z, knight, lies here—1528.” In the south wall is a 
1a and sedilia, bricked up during the restoration of 
under direction of Rev. Richard Thackeray (cousin of 
ovelist), but opened out in 1872. 

1ere is a handsome altar tomb to Sir Thomas Foster, 
t, justice of the King’s Bench. He died in 1612. 

n the south of nave is the mortuary chapel erected by 
ohn Carey, afterwards third Baron Hunsdon. In a 
; is a handsome altar tomb with recumbent figures of 
ohn and Lady Carey. This was the second baron of 
don, son of Sir Henry, first baron. 

here are brasses to Wm. Gray, ob. 1517, and to 
aret, wife of John Shelley, citizen and mercer. Her 
is portrayed dressed in a shroud, formerly tied in a 
it the head and feet, but the two ends of the brass have 
peared. Her hair hangs down, and parts of her body 
imbs are visible. Above her is an oriental Trinity, 
irst Person as an aged man with papal tiara, the Second 
‘rucifix andthe Third asa Dove. Butthe most notable 
is that affixed to the north wall of the nave to James 
keeper to Hunsdon House, who died 159:. It repre- 


HuNsSDON HOUvuSE. 


.a huntsman with crossbow, and an effigy of Death 
ing between him and a stag, smiting both at once. 
the mouth of Death proceeds a label, with the words 
Pergo,” which may be translated, “ Thus I go ahead,” 
‘hus I proceed about my business.” 

le epitaph reads thus :— 


_ Beloved of all whilst he had lyfe 

_. Vnmoend of none when he did die 

__ lames Gray, interred of his wife . 
Neer to this deaths-signe brasse doth lye 
Yeares thirtie fyve, in good renownne 
Parke and hovse keper in this towne 
Obiit 12 Die Decembris Ao Dni 1591. 

AEtatis sve 69. 


There was an amusing discussion over this brass in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine over a century ago. On October to, 
1794, ‘‘Philographice” sends a drawing of the brass and a 
copy of the epitaph, but his only remark is that the engraver 
was no anatomist. On February 8, 1795, ‘“‘ Temp Caneton” 
writes :—"‘It is meant to commemorate the extraordinary 
death of the gamekeeper, who expired suddenly whilst in 
the act of shooting at a buck with a crossbow. The same 
church contains many other very curious monuments.” 

“D. H.,” writing on March 7, 1795, says :—‘“I see no 
reason for supposing that the brass plate at Hunsdon 
means anything more than that the man who in his time 
killed so many bucks was himself at last overtaken by 
death. To this the motto ‘Sic pergo’ evidently alludes— 
‘thus I go on till the same fate befalls me.’ All else must 
be the mere tradition of the persons who show the church.” 

“S. E.,” on May 4, writes:—'I was inclined to the 
opinion of ‘ D. H.’ respecting the brass plate at Hunsdon till 
I observed that Death holds a dart in each hand, which seems 
to denote that the stroke was inflicted on both objects at the 
same time. Neither ‘Philographice’ nor ‘Temp Caneton’ 
have given the motto. ‘Sic pergo’ may as well refer to death 
as the huntsman, “Thus I go about my usual business.’” 

Clutterbuck, in his description of the brass, says that 
‘Death is withdrawing the arrow from the wounded hart 
with his left hand, whilst striking the huntsman with the 
arrow held in his right.” 

It is impossible now to ascertain which of these inter- 
pretations is correct, but it is reasonable, seeing that Death 
says, ‘ Thus I proceed,” that it alludes to the simultaneous 
death of the huntsman and the deer. 

The font is original, but it was so energetically restored (?) 
in 1851 that it appears to be a new one. It is interesting 
because of the fact that on two occasions Queen Elizabeth 
officiated as sponsor. The following are copies from the 
register, which dates from 1 546 :— 

1576. 

“Mrs. Elizth. Cary, daughter of Sir George Cary Knight, 
borne the 24th of March and baptized the 7th June, 1576 
predict. Our soverayne lady the Queenes Ma“, the Countess 
of Warwick, godmother, Earl of Sussex, godfather.” 

1584. 

““Mr. Emanuel Scrowpe, sonne of Mr. Thomas Scrowpe, 
Esquier, was borne the first day of August and baptized the 
XVth daie of the same month, the Quenes Ma‘* beinge 
godmother, the Erle of Arundell and the Lorde Scrowpe 
being godfathers.” As before mentioned, Queen Mary was 
sponsor here previous to the dissolution of monasteries. 

The open pulpit and the screen before the Carey chapel 
are worthy of note, as good examples of Jacobean carving. 

The first five of the bells bear inscriptions as follows :— 

No. 1. “ Jesus be our spede 1630.” 

2. ‘God save the King 1630.” 

3. “The Rev. W. Calvert, Rector, J. Bryant of 
Hertford fecit 1787.” 

4. “Philip Eliot, Rector. Joseph Galton, 
Hunsdon churchwardens 1668.” 

5. ‘‘ Anthony Bartlett made mee 1652.’ 


John 


) 


WILTON HOUSE. 


OR the annual meeting of the Wiltshire Archzological 
Society the district of Wilton was selected. The Earl 
of Pembroke is the president for the year, and the opening 
meeting was held in Wilton House, which Emerson 
described as the renowned seat of the Earls of Pembroke, 
a house known to Shakespeare and Massinger, the frequent 
home of Sir Philip Sidney when he wrote the “ Arcadia,” 
where he conversed with Lord Brooke, a man of deep 
thought and a poet, who caused to be inscribed on his 
tombstone, “Here lies Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” As president of the meeting 
the Earl of Pembroke delivered an address in which he 
CENTS me 
I think that I cannot do better than give you a short 
summary of some of the objects of interest in this house, 
which you will see when you go round, and at the same 
time recall to your recollection in more or less chrono- 
logical order some events of historical interest that have 
occurred here from time to time in the lives of successive 
Earls of Pembroke. I pass over the earlier period relating 
to the battle between King Alfred and the Danes in 871, 
to the founding of the abbey, its history, with its associa- 
tions with Cardinal Wolsey, all of which subjects have been 
so fully dealt with by Aubrey, Sir Richard Colt Hoare and 
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the late Mr. James Nightingale, and I pass on to the period 
of William, the first Earl of Pembroke, so created by 
Edward VI. in 1551. He it was who, as Sir William 
Herbert, was granted the abbey lands by Henry VIII, 
and he built the house from designs said to have 
been made by Hans Holbein. Of this house only 
the central tower on the east side, and the porch 
which formerly stood in the north-east corner of the 
quadrangle, but is now in the garden, remain. A portrait 
of this earl, attributed to Holbein, is in the library. He 
was a very leading and powerful nobleman in the days of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, and no doubt 
his power and importance during the first-named reign was 
increased by the fact of Henry VIII. marrying Catharine 
Parr, the sister of Anne Parr, Lady Herbert. On the 
occasion of the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of 
Spain in 1554, Lord Pembroke received the Spanish envoy, 
and lodged him at Wilton for one night, on his way from 
Plymouth to Winchester. This earl died in 1570, and was 
succeeded by his son Henry, the second earl, who married 
Mary Sidney, sister to Sir Philip Sidney. That famous 
soldier, courtier and poet was a constant visitor to Wilton, 
and tradition tells us that he composed the famous 
‘ Arcadia” while wandering up and down the avenue inthe 
park which still bears his name. In 1574 Queen Elizabeth 
paid a visit to Wilton, and it is possible that the “man 
Shakespear” was present upon that occasion. Philip 
Massinger, whose father was attached to Lord Pembroke’s 
household, was brought up at Wilton. Unfortunately there 


is no portrait here of this earl, but that of his wife Mary © 


Sidney, by Marc Geerarts, is in the library. He died in 
1601, two years before the death of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was succeeded by his son William, the third earl. There 
is much controversy as to whether Shakespeare dedi- 
cated his sonnets under the initials “W. H.” to this 
earl as William Herbert, or to Lord Southampton, but 
we have abundant evidence of his having been a great 
patron of the famous poet, and a portrait of him by Mytens, 
with an old MS. pasted on the back on which one of the 
sonnets is quoted, is now in the Single Cube Room. 
Another portrait of him by Vandyke is in the Double Cube 
Room. This earl entertained James I. at Wilton in 1603. 
He died without a son in 1630, and was succeeded by his 
brother Philip, the fourth earl, who had already been 
created Earl of Montgomery. This earl entertained 
Charles I. more than once at Wilton, and that monarch 
“did love Wilton above all places and came thither every 
summer” (Aubrey). This earl rebuilt a great portion of 
the house, notably the south front, which was designed by 
Inigo Jones, and he also laid out the old formal gardens 
from designs by Isaac de Caux. Of these gardens, however, 
nothing remain except a few statues and fountain, pillars, 
&c. This earl is the centre figure in Vandyke’s famous 
family picture, which with other portraits by the same 
painter is in the Double Cube Room. He died in 1649 
and was succeeded by his son Philip, the fifth earl, who 
is one of the figures in the big picture, and whose por- 
trait, again by Vandyke, is in the ante-room to the Double 
Cube. A portrait of his wife, Penelope Naunton, by Van- 
dyke, is also in the Double Cube. He died in 1669 and 
was succeeded by his son William, the sixth earl, whose 
portrait as a child, by Sir Peter Lely, is in the Single 
Cube Room. He died unmarried in 1674, and was suc- 
ceeded by his half-brother Philip, the seventh earl, who 
married Henrietta de Querouaille, sister to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. He had no son, fortunately, as he was not 
a very reputable nobleman, and his only daughter married 
John, Lord Jeffreys, whose portrait by Lely is in the library. 
There is no portrait known of this earl. He died in 1683, 
and was succeeded by his brother Thomas, the eighth earl, 
who was one of the most remarkable men of the time. He 
took an active part in the quelling of the Monmouth 
rebellion, was Ambassador Extraordinary to the States- 
General, Lord Privy Seal, First Plenipotentiary at the 
Treaty of Ryswick, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord High 
Admiral of England, and held many other appointments. 
He also brought over William of Orange. But in addition 
to this versatility in public life, he was a great “ virtuoso” 
and student of art, and it was he who collected all the 
antique statues, busts, altars, sarcophagi, &c., which are 
ranged round the cloisters, having purchased in addition to 
his own collection the antiques collected by Lord Arundell, 
by Mazarin and Richelieu. <A portrait of Earl Thomas by 
Wissing hangs in the Single Cube Room. Hedied in 17.33, 
and was succeeded by his son Henry, ninth earl. This 
earl was a soldier, and was in 1751 constituted Lieutenant- 


General of the King’s forces. He was a great archj 
and it was during his time that the Palladian bridge 

the casino in the park were built. He also built Wj 
minster Bridge. His portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller j 
the Single Cube, and his bust in the dining-rocm. He di 
1750, and was succeeded by his son Henry, tenth , 
who also was a soldier and a great lover of horses. 

built the riding school at Wilton, and another at Whitel 
but the latter was subsequently pulled down. His port 
and that of his wife, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, are in 
ante-room, others of himself and his horses, by Morie 
the billiard-room, and his collection of pictures of horse 
all the attitudes of the haute ecole are in the lunging-rc 
This earl entertained George III. in 1778, when His Maj 
held a review of the army on Camp Hill. He died in 1 
and was succeeded by his son George Augustus, the eleye 
earl. It was during the lifetime of this earl that Ja 
Wyatt was employed in rebuilding the house. He built 
cloisters and present entrance-hall, and also the libr 
but unfortunately was allowed, in order to carry out 
plans, to pull down most of the north and west sides of 
house. The whole of the gardens were rearranged and 
out about the same time under the personal supervisio; 
Lady Pembroke, a daughter of Count Woronzow, the t 
Russian ambassador to London. It was about this t 
also that Inigo Jones’s arch, with the lead statue of Mar 
Aurelius on the top, was moved to its present position f 
the former site on the top of the hill in the park. In 
apologise for having given you perhaps too much far 
history, but I found that the chronology of the object 
interest in the house and grounds was so much more ea 
marked out by taking the Earls of Pembroke in their; 
cession than by any other plan, that I have risked | 
possible charge of talking too much about my own ancest 
in order to give you information according to dates. __ 


WEST MEON ROMAN VILLA. 


Y permission of Mr. Meinertzhagen, the proprieto 

Brockwood Park, the members of the Hamps} 
Field Club and Archeological Society on July 25 vis 
the remains of the Roman villa which have been | 
earthed in Liffen’s Wood, on the estate, during 1905 | 
1906, under the direction of Mr. Moray Williams, rs 
Mr. William Dale, F.S.A., who organised and condu:: 
the excursion, read a short paper, says the Hamps: 
Advertiser, about the Roman domestic buildings } 
Britain in general. About the civil life of the Ror! 
occupation we know exceedingly little. What we I 
know is briefly this—setting aside the military cal) 
and stations, there appear to have been certain srl 
walled towns in which there was some sort of munic; 
or town life. Silchester and Venta Belgarum were exams 
Mr. George E. Fox, F.S.A., goes so far as to say that Sile's 
ter must have been a self-governing place resembling 
own municipalities. Outside the towns the country sei! 
to have been divided up into estates or villas, at any rat 1 
the vicinity of the roads, although there must have ta 
great tracts of land unoccupied. The word " vilia | 
territorial, and means the estate or farm in which the ga 
house was included. The houses, whether in towns i 
Silchester, or in the villas, were fairly uniform and 1 
of two kinds. In some there was a long straight rovo 
rooms with a corridor by the side, in others there were tle 
such rows of rooms, set round an open court. Botlo 
these types, the “corridor” and “courtyard” type, 4 
at Silchester. These houses do not resemble the Ttau 
houses, and are regarded as local types, although they « 
Italian details such as hypocausts and mosaic flooring, a 
they varied in size and magnificence according to the mé! 
of the owner. The house at the villa of Bignor in Sus x 
where are to be seen the finest mosaics still in situ, cove 
52 acres of ground. The materials are nearly alwys 
native. The tesserze are made of brick or native rocks, 1 
at Silchester they copied on the border of the pavenni 
the bryonia plant they saw growing in the hedges. | ae 
warming arrangements were effective. In certain livg 
rooms the floors were hollow, and the heat from a ste 
hole circulated underneath them, and also up the side 
the room by means of flue tiles. Where the flocs 
supported upon tiles placed one on top of the other! 
pilze, the hypocaust is said to be “ composite.” In ot} 
the solid floor is traversed by radiating channels, and h¢ 
hypocaust is said to be “channelled.” The quéty 
of the mosaics is very varied. The pavements 4! 
Brading are ambitious in design, but somewhat ro 


| 


| 
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oxecution, [ ‘ . 
vhich there are drawings in existence, although 


result of neglect which is truly deplorable, the pave- 
sg themselves have been allowed to perish. At 
or the tesseree are not more than about {-inch in 
and the design is masterly and free. About the super- 
ture of these houses we can only guess. It is highly 
obable there was a second storey. They had glazed 
ows and plastered walls, the plaster being decorated 
lour, and they were roofed with tiles or slabs of stone, 
sometimes thatched or reeded, nor do we know to what 
cular use any of the rooms were put. The people who 
‘in them spoke Latin—most of them were pagans, but 
» must have been Christians. The vessels they used were 
tery made in Britain under Roman influence, although 
them is nearly always found the beautiful red ware 
ted from Gaul, and once called Samian, and some- 
; pewter was used. Bronze fibule and other 
ynal articles give us hints of how they dressed, and 
ul examination of the rubbish pits has told us they 
d bread and flavoured it with the seeds of the opium 
y, and had several kinds of fruit, including two 
; of plum and the medlar. Oysters and fish from 
sea were also brought to them, while they appear to 
eaten the flesh of most of the animals that serve for 
ood. All this and a great deal more may be found in 
Silchester reports. Somewhere in that crepuscular 
\d of the history of our country, the fifth century, these 
es were forsaken. In some cases they show signs of 
-most of what was of any value was taken away. 
ze coins by the hundred were thrown away, although 
was not the case here. The beautiful mosaics either 
hed or were mutilated, and frosts and roots of trees 
oted them, and often, as at Bignor, and most likely 
too, the floor was wilfully broken through in order to 
n the tiles of the pila. We must add to all these the 
of the unskilled explorer, or the neglect of those who 
explored and then left the result to chance. The 
adean pavements have so perished, and also the 
tiful baths of opus signinum at the Twyford Villa, as 
as the careful drawings of Miss Longmore made at that 

It is because we have in Mr. Williams a careful and 
ligent explorer, that he wanted them to give him aslight 
ible proof of their sympathy, and more particularly 
use he had another villa in view where he was not 
y to have such liberal help as the owner of this pro- 
y had given him. He would propose a grant of 5. 
.the club funds towards the expenses of the excava- 


fr. A. Moray Williams, B.A., returned thanks, and then 
lucted the visitors, who numbered about fifty, over the 

It had long been thought that Liffen’s Wood, which is 
it a mile from West Meon, concealed a Roman building, 
in 1904 Mr. Williams commenced the excavations, and 
905, with the general help of Mr. D.’ Meinertzhagen, he 
uncovered parts of a substantial house. Roughly, the 
covers an area of 160 feet by 50 feet, and contains a 
p of ten living rooms. Three are paved with mosaic 
three with coarse red tesserze, the flooring of the four 
aiming having completely disappeared. One of the 
aic pavements is in a remarkably fine state of preserva- 
_ There is also a two-chambered hypocaust. Mr. 
‘iams does not think the house extends much further 
_ the area already touched, but further exploration is 
rable, _ Finds have been comparatively few, and do not 
Ade coins or other datable or important objects, But a 
asit of charcoal, black earth, slag and rude potsherds was 
id some hundred yards south-east of the house. The 
» examined by Dr. H. B. Baker, F.R.S., is iron slag, 
aiming rather more iron than would be usual in modern 
It may indicate a smithy, and the iron worked may 
+ been obtained from the weald clay, which comes to 
1m ten miles of West Meon. The visitors were much 
“ested in all they saw and heard. 


que Edinburgh Water Trust have under consideration 
‘Port by the city gardener approving the proposed 
€station of 5,000 acres at the Talla works. The amount 
lanting to be undertaken annually should, he suggests, 
bout 200 acres—that is, four plots of 50 acres each. 
does not think this could be done at less than 71. per 
be the average. At that rate the annual outlay on 
ae be 1,400/., and allowing for contingencies 
Rate eating up, &c., it might be taken at 1,500/. On 

asis the cost of stocking the whole area would be 
»0/., spread over twenty-five years. 


and inferior to the Bramdean villa,| MEDIZ. VAL TILES OF WORCESTERSHIRE. 


URING the visit of the Royal Archzological Institute 

to Worcester a paper was read by the Rev. Canon 

Porter, of Claines, upon ‘‘ The Medizeval Tiles of Worcester- 
shire.” 

The Medizval tiles of Worcestershire, he said, were 
so remarkable, and so exceeded in beauty those of any other 
county that it was surprising that they had not attracted 
more attention.. His attention was drawn to them by the 
late Lord Alwyne Compton, a former Dean of Worcester, 
whose death was greatly regretted by that Society. The 
only paving in the cathedral of any importance was 7m situ, 
and that was valuable as showing the original arrangement. 
It was to be found in some rooms between the transept and 
the chapter-house, and over the room known as the parlour. 
It could not be earlier than 1377, as that was the date the 
rooms were built by William Poer, the cellarer. The tiles 
were very faint and much obliterated. They covered 
70 square yards and contained some exquisite designs in 
foliage. 

The tiles of Bredon, which were arranged in the risers 
of the steps of the sacrarium, formed the finest heraldic 
series that England could show. After careful examination 
of the drawings of the eminent architect, Mr. Rowland Paul, 
he had fixed the date of the series at 1372-5. Many of 
those present would be familiar with the very curious 
badge and interlaced sickles which were seen in Mr. St. 
John Hope’s drawings of the garter plates at Windsor. 
Those tiles were made at Droitwich, and before 1887 he 
often found them in various parts of the neighbourhood, at 
Porter’s Mill (Claines), St. Peter’s (Droitwich), Cotheridge, 
and, best of all, at Littke Comberton. Comparatively few 
of these pavements remained in their original position, 
partly owing to ignorant restoration and partly to the 
practice of breaking the floor to form vaults—a most per- 
nicious custom. When they restored Claines Church 
they found the remains of bodies within 2 inches of the 
feet of the worshippers. That would partly account for 
their not having in the county a single perfect example of 
the fine sepulchral cross which used to be, in living memory, 
in the north aisle of the lady chapel of the cathedral. 

In the fifteenth and in the earlier years of the sixteenth 
centuries tiles were, so far as they knew, only produced at 
Droitwich and Malvern kilns, but there must have been a 
kiln at or near Hailes Abbey, as there were marked differ- 
ences between that pavement and their own. The Canon 
then described the process of manufacture. A square of 
red clay from 4 inches to 6 inches across having been par- 
tially hardened in the sun, a design was impressed by a 
stamp cut in relief, and the whole coloured with a whitish 
coloured clay. That being allowed to dry, the superfluous 
hard clay was scraped off, and the “quarrel” (as it was 
called) thus formed was put into the kiln. There was a 
grave difficulty as to glaze, and the speaker had once or 
twice been deceived at first sight by a modern tile as 
Medizeval. The exact tone of the old yellow glaze it 
seemed impossible to obtain, but at Malvern the tiles had 
it splendidly. 

Canon Porter suggested that all old tiles when refixed 
should be placed on the wall, as they would then not be 
worn. This had been done with marked success at Claines, 
Fladbury and Hindlip. He was convinced that far the 
largest portion of Worcestershire tiles of the fifteenth 
century were made at Droitwich and Malvern, where kilns 
and fragments of tiles had been discovered, The Droitwich 
kiln was discovered in 1837 in the parish of St. Mary, 
Witton, and the kiln at Malvern was found by a distin- 
guished architect in 1833, within 200 yards of the priory 
church. The proceeds of these two kilns have been found 
in various parts of England. The glorious tiles of Malvern 
were very well known. They were the finest in the world, 
and as they had always been on walls they were ina fine 
state of preservation. Not many were earlier than 1460, 
when the church was rededicated by Bishop Carpenter. 
After commenting upon the interesting designs to be found 
upon tiles in Worcestershire—he showed an illustration of 
one depicting all the accessories of the Cross—Canon Porter 
concluded by describing in an interesting manner four sets 
of Malvern tiles. 

The Vice-President observed that they had listened to 
quite an ideal paper. It was extraordinary that upon a 
subject which many of them had expected to be extremely 
technical they should have had an audience like that kept 
in close attention the whole time, everyone feeling that the 
address was being poured out of a remarkable fountain of 

| special knowledge on the subject. He had never heard an 
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archzeological paper which seemed to him so completely 
scientific, so full of suggestiveness of every kind. : 

A discussion ensued, says the Worcester Chronicle, which 
the President subsequently characterised as the most in- 
teresting they had had at any of their meetings. He also 
remarked that it appeared a great piece of good fortune 
that they were in view of a revival of the study of ecclesi- 
astical tiles. One thing which had struck him in the paper 
was that the tiles produced in Worcestershire should be all 
of one particular class, of the type in which the patterns had 
been cut into the red clay and the pattern itself filled up 
with white or yellow slips forming the white pattern on the 
red background. As a rule there was no incising, simply a 
sort of painting by pouring yellow slip over the body of red 
clay. There wasa really fine collection of tiles in the British 
Museum, and the only way to studythe matter scientifically 
and properly was to enlarge that collection. He appealed 
to Canon Porter to persuade his friends in Worcestershire 
to let them have specimens of the various local manu- 
factories—they already had one of the grandest specimens 
of the Malvern series. He proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Canon Porter for his paper. 

This having been carried unanimously, Canon Porter, 
in reply, mentioned that he had been a member of the 
Institute for thirty-one years, and it was a great pleasure to 
him to again read a paper before them. With regard to 
specimens going to the British Museum, he could only say 
that the clergy were but the temporary guardians of what 
was in their churches, and he for one would never bea 
party to encouraging the removal of any of the old tiles 
from their proper places, not even to go to the British 
Museum. 

The President mentioned that excavations were often 
made, and no care taken of the tiles, &c., and in such cases 
they might be sent to the British Museum, where they 
would be carefully preserved. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of Belgian art at the Guildhall Art 
Gallery closed on Saturday. In all I50,cod visitors have 
passed through the turnstiles, the daily average being about 
1,500. 

The London County Council have made arrangements 
for the ‘Council Chamber” at No. 17 Fleet Street to be 
open to the public, who will be admitted free every week- 
day, except Good Friday and Christmas Day, between the 
hours of 10 a.mM.and 2p.m. The room will be available 
after those hours for meetings of societies, &c., on terms to 
be arranged. 


The Edinburgh Town Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation to make a Register of Historical Buildings in 
Edinburgh at.a probable cost of 20/7, It has been found 
that a register of such houses exists, having been prepared 
by Mr. Bruce Holmes and Mr. Thomas Ross, architect. 
That had been placed at the disposal of the Council. The 
money asked was to bring the register up to date and make 
a map on which these houses would be marked. 


A Site at the east end of the Serpentine has been 
selected for the bronze statue, representing Physical Energy, 
by the late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
has consented to design-a massive challenge trophy, “ The 
Argyll Shield,” to be competed for annually at a pipe band 
contest held at Dunoon in connection with the Cowal High- 
land gathering on August 25. The design of the shield will 
be purely Celtic in character. 


Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael has been appointed a trustee 


of the National Gallery, in succession to the late Sir Charles 
Tennant. 


The National Trust stated last week that goo/, is still 
required to complete the fund for. the preservation of Bar- 
tington Court, and donations should be sent to Mr. Nigel 
Bond, secretary, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Mr. Harcourt, M.P., First Commissioner of Works, hopes 
to have a scheme for the improvement of the ventilation of 
the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, ready for con- 
sideration on next year’s estimates. 

Messrs. Russell & Cooper, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, have 
been placed first in the limited competition for a central 
library in St. Pancras by Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., the 
assessor. The cost of the building and site is estimated at 
about 33,000/.'- The other five competitors are each to 
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The Midsummer Examinations of the Institute of A 
tects increased the roll by 129 probationers, and sey, 
six registered students ; sixty-one candidates also pa 
the final and special examination. 


Mr. Walter Gay, the American painter, who resid, 
Paris, has been promoted to the rank of officer il 
Legion of Honour. a 


The Late Mr. Alfred Beit in his recently publis 
gives the picture painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds an 
“Lady Cockburn and her Children,” which was. 
years in the National Gallery, to the National Gal 
gives the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds call 
Boone and her Daughter” (afterwards Lady Dr 
to the Kaiserliche Museum in Berlin, and 
statuette, “ Hercules,” by Polajuolo. He gives the 
plate, which is out of the service of Isabella 
d’Este, and was bought at the Spitzer sale in Par 
Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. " 


Sir John Ure Primrose presided at the inaugural 
of Provand’s Lordship Literary Club, founded to 
intact, if possible, the oldest house in Glasgow, si 
1, 3 and 5 Castle Street (Cathedral Square), c 
M'Leod Street. It is a fifteenth-century house y 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the last remnant of Old 
The Marquis of Graham has consented to be hono 
sident ; Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., president ; Mr 
Kay, vice-president. ee 

At Netley Abbey in July, 1907, there will be a hi 
pageant dealing with the period at the abbey from — 
1538-9. The profit will go to the Winchester 
Restoration Fund. It will represent scenes chie 
the plays of Shakespeare, to illustrate English — 
during the period of 300 years of the abbey’s existe 
a Cistercian monastery. 

The General Purposes Committee of the Mar 
Borough Council recommend that a new town hall b 
so that the whole of the work can be carried on un 
roof. 


The University of Leeds are to confer the | 
degree of Litt.D. upon Sir Charles Holroyd, a na 
Leeds, who is now director of the National Gallery. ~ 


The San Francisco Board of Public Works hay 
demned the City Hall, which cost 1,400,000/., as un 


The National Collections have been enriched by R. 
“Madonna of the Tower,’ Herman Saftleven’s 
Preaching on the Sea of Galilee,” Madox Brown’s “C 
at the Court of Edward IIL,” and five works of Tu 
“ The Old Chain Pier, Brighton,” “ A Ship Agroune 
Arch of Constantine, Rome,” “ Tivoli” and “The 
of the Ships.” 


The Belfast City Hall, of which Mr. A. Brumwell 
of Westminster, is architect, was formally opened 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland on Wednesday. 


Professor Ray Lankester, the president of the 
Association for this year, has been asked to retire 
directorship of the Natural History Museum, So 
sington. 0) aa 
Mr. Harcourt, M.P., First Commissioner of W 
answer to a question in Parliament, has stated that, 
ance with a scheme sanctioned by his predecess 
proposed to build the Stationery Office upon the 
land behind the National Gallery of Art at Millban 
extensions originally contemplated when the SS 
offered by the Government to Sir Henry Tate in 1 , 
already been made. He promised to make inquit 
the future needs of the Gallery, and to reconsi 
matter before next year’s estimates are framed. ‘E 
tioned that some space is still reserved for the put 
the Gallery. 


A Question was asked in the House of Co 
respecting the reduction of space above the ground 
Regent Street after rebuilding. Mr. McKenna, il 
stated that no complete design has been settled 
rebuilding of Regent Street other than the Quadran 
as the houses in the whole street will be rebuilt in the 
future by degrees, either singly or a few at a time, agen@ 
building line for the whole street has been agreed betwel 
the Commissioner of Woods and the London Coty 
Council. A reduction of 3,400 feet in the area at pre nt 
occupied is contemplated, but as the upper storeys of my 
of the houses will be built further out than at pre 
there will be -no loss in: cubic contents, and it is not* 


receive an honorarium of forty guineas. 


pected that the land revenue will be adversely affect- 
On the other hand, the street will be widened. 


Ghe Avehitect, Ang: 381906. 
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THE WEEK. 


ouGH ARNOLD BO6cKLIN was born at Bale and 
d therefore be considered as one of the Swiss 
s, Germany has claimed him as one of its repre- 
tive painters. His early studies were no doubt in 
sIdorf, but he worked also in Antwerp, Brussels, 
and Rome. Many Germans, however, believe 
10 modern artist possessed more of the national 
cteristics. Like Gorrue, he tried to realise antique 
ts ina German manner. His. scriptural subjects 
also peculiar. He could in addition be a realist, 
et no one was better able to represent subjects 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” During the 
ight or nine years of his life he lived at San 
nico, near Florence. Lovers of his works are 
‘oubled because the owner of the villa in which 
ed and died has decided to blot out or change 


hing which is suggestive of the, artist’s occupa- | 


He is within his rights in doing so, for ordinary 


s might not care to have before them reminders - 


It is therefore proposed to. 


arrangements by which a part of the villa at least | the proximity of the Ulster Railway. 


_that the observations were disturbed in several ways by 


ir own inferiority. 


ways recall the painter who could claim to be the 
modern of German artists. That end cannot be 
ed without the expenditure of a fairly large sum 
1ey. It remains to be seen whether the five years 
have elapsed since B6ckLin’s death have diminished 
ithusiasm for the painter of the Battle of the 
irs, the Nymph and Satyr, the Hermit in the 
, and other works which were produced by a 
riginal man of genius. 


E action FEAR v. Puiiiips, which has been tried 
‘Mr, Justice Jerr at Lampeter, Brecon, London 
vansea, differs from ordinary light and air cases 
to the view of the circumstances which was 
oy his Lordship and which gave character to the 
n. Plaintiff and defendant were both tenants of 
poration of Aberystwith. The defendant ob- 
a new lease in last October, under which he 
1 an arcade, a coliseum, shops, &c. He raised 
°k wall of his premises from 172 feet to 41 feet 
=s, and from 21 feet 1 inch to 48 feet 9 inches. 
plaintiff's back yard was only 11 feet 8 inches 
chere could be little doubt of a diminution 
tand air. It was contended that. the obstruc- 
‘as not sufficient to become a nuisance—an 
nt which his Lordship overruled—and it was 
ntended that there was acquiescence on the part 
Plaintiff, which was likewise set. aside by the 
The important point, according to his Lordship, 
= deprivation of air. His Lordship pointed out 
€ right to light could only b 


Ption Act, while the right to air could not be so 


d. By improperly raising the two walls 
int had been guilty of interferenc 
Vas actionable, 


il, but there was 
er. His Lordshi 
the subject, and i 
wed he had reso 
ind as to light 


interference with its salubrious 
Pp said there were few authori- 
n order that his decision might 


separately, viz. 200/, for light, 
© air and 25/. for illness in plaintiff’s family, 
twas alleged arose from the interference:. A’ 
-xecution was granted. 

pepe eee 


) 


Teport on “The Effects of Tremors on Astro- 
Observations, with’ especial reference to the 
ich’ Observatory,” which: Professor 

Presented to’ the: British” Agsociatio 
nterest at the present time. 
ument be turned from one 


n, has 
He considered if 
position into another 


€ acquired under the | 


€ with air, | 
Whether there was less air was | 


lved to assess the damages as | 
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at once, but for a few minutes after it had been set 
there would be slow, minute changes going on, arising 
from the yielding to stresses and the giving way of 
friction. This was no mere theoretical supposi- 
tion, for such changes had been proved to occur 
in the case of the Greenwich transit circle » by 
a long series of flexure observations made in 1894. 
Any change in the tremors in the neighbourhood 
of an observatory would probably introduce some 
Systematic changes in the observations of zenith 
distance. The changes were of a kind which might 
'be very difficult to explain, for they might occur 
in spite of the fact that all the other circumstances 
_had been preserved precisely the same. It was to be 
remarked also that the previous existence of tremors 
| from railways was no safeguard against a totally new 
interference from those at present threatened. The 
former would naturally be intermittent ; a train passed: 
now and again, and the observation of a particular 
star might — suffer little, but 


a if the engines. 
of the | generating — station produced continuous. 
tremors all the observations would be aftected. 


Professor TurNER was able to refer to a paper by Dr: 
Roprinson, the astronomer, on a case of disturbance 
which occurred at the Observatory of Armagh, owing to- 
It was found 


the shaking of the mercury trough with which observa— 
tions were made by reflection, and the consequent diffi- 
culty in determining the nadir point. Dr. Ropinson 
found that if after the bisection of a star, but before the 
microscopes were read, a train was heard to pass, the 
shaking caused a displacement of the instrument, and 
the record might consequently be. erroneous by as 
The County Council, we sup- 
pose, will not wait for the results of complex experi- 
ments, but will take it for granted that there is a 


_ possibility of danger, and although it may be remote 


will do all that practical engineers can suggest to pre- 
vent tremors occurring. 


A LANDLORD through his agent lets premises to a 
tenant, nothing being said as to repairs. The floor of 
the kitchen is in a bad state of repair, and the landlord’s 
agent agrees to do the repairs. The repairs are not 
done, and consequently the tenant’s wife is injured. 
The tenant recovers damages for breach of the contract 
to repair. Can his wife also recover damages for the 
injuries she has sustained? The House of Lords im 
the case of Cavatier v. Pope have decided that she 
The contract to repair was not made with the 
wife, and therefore she cannot sue upon it. Apart from: 
contract, the law placed no duty upon the landlord to effect 
the repairs. As he owed no duty to anyone except the 
tenant with whom he had made the contract the wife had 
no cause of action. As Lord James or Hererorp said, 
Moral responsibility, however clearly established, is 
not identical with legal liability.” Tenants, if they 
succeed in inducing landlords to make repairs, should 
see that the repairs are done promptly, lest the con- 
sequences of non-repair injure their families, 


It is a disappointment to the Greek Government as 


_well as to all students of Classic archzeology that the 


recent diving operations. off the coast of Kerigo or 
Antikythera have not been successful. The fine figure 
of a youth, known as the Ephebos of Antikythera, 
which was one of the earliest discoveries and is now 
one of the most interesting objects in, the National 
Museum at Athens, suggested that many valuables were 
lying at the bottom of the shallow sea. Buta rival to 
that work has not been recovered.. The diving may 
now be considered as ended. Fragments of the sailing 
vessel which contained the sculpture and of statues and 
vases are not considered to be equivalents for the labour 
and expense which were necessary. Apparently the 
sunken vessel foundered while on a voyage to Byzan- 


erent, it would not take ‘its new position all 


tium with some of the spoils of Greece. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE President of the British Association, in his 
inaugural address, drew attention to the fact that 
science is not advancing in public consideration and 
support. Professor Ray LANKESTER thought the cause 
was the defective education given in schools and uni- 
versities. His remedy was improved education for the 
upper classes. He implored the members of the 
Association to carry out the spirit of the Institution, 
which was the advancement of science, by insisting that 
their sons and daughters should receive reasonable 
instruction in science in schools and colleges. School- 
masters, he said, believe that what parents require is 
trifling with classical literature and success in athletics. 
Men who are anxious for the promotion of art in the 
country are also lamenting the general indifference. 
Architects are supposed to believe that the educational 
system must be revolutionised in order that the world in 
general may be able to appreciate their art. Some 
support is undoubtedly given to all these jeremiads by 
the return of the chief librarian of the British Museum: 
The number of visitors during the year 1905 was 
813,659, while in 1904 the total was 954,551. In the 
reading-room there was a diminution from 226,323 to 
214,940. In other departments there was a reduction ; 
the Natural History Museum alone showing a notable 
increase of visitors. It may therefore be concluded that 
if the public do not study science or art, compensation 
is not to be found in the attention given to treasures in 
the Bloomsbury Museum. 

The official return is especially interesting from the 
accounts which are given of the excavations undertaken 
by the Trustees at Nineveh and Ephesus. In 1820 
Ricu, who was the political agent at Bagdad, examined 
the mounds near that town and received information 
Concerning slabs with figures in relief which had been 
taken out of the ruins. He came to the conclusion that 
the great mounds of earth covered the remains of 
ancient buildings. No importance was attached to his 
opinion—at least, in this country. About twenty 
years afterwards M. Botta, the French consul at 
Mosul, tried the experiment on a great mound known 
as Kouyunjik. He was not successful, and on the 
suggestion of a peasant he transferred his operations to 
Khorsabad. It was not long before he was amply re- 
warded by the architectural and sculptural remains which 
were unearthed and the illustrations of which astonished 
Europe. Botta was a friend of AusTEN HENRY 
Layarp, who had long been eager to explore the 
remains, and in 1845 he was enabled to begin digging 
at the great mound at Nimroud. His first important 
discovery was a colossal bearded head, the sight of 
which frightened the Arabs and caused the operations 
to be suspended. 

At Kouyunjik it was necessary to descend to a 
depth that was considered immense by the Arabs, for 
in some cases trenches had to be formed to a depth of 
30 feet. The remains of a magnificent palace were 
found, every apartment having sculptured panels repre- 
sentative of a different subject. It was calculated that 
the bas-reliefs, if put together, would measure about 
two miles. There were twenty-seven portals flanked 
by winged bulls and sphinxes. After Layarnp’s depar- 
ture the Trustees took up the work, and it has been from 
time to time resumed. According to the Blue Book, the 
latest excavations at Kouyunyik were commenced in 
1903 and continued until 1905. The mound may now 
be considered as exhausted, for trenches were cut in all 
directions in order to ascertain whether any remains 
had been overlooked. ‘The latest discovery is the site 
of the Temple of Nasu, the god of war of Nineveh. 
The report says :— 


The ruins were cleared, but the building had been so 
utterly destroyed and burnt, presumably by the Elamites at 
the capture of the city, that it was not possible even to 
make a complete plan of it. The library of tablets, which 
it probably contained, must have been entirely destroyed. 
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So thorough indeed was the destruction of the city } 
conquerors, to judge from the condition of the remains 
the preservation of the collection of tablets now i 
Museum, and forming only a part of the great libr, 
Sennacherib and Ashur-bani-pal, must be attributed to 
accidental falling in of débris, which thus covered they 
saved them from the enemy. 


Layarp had pointed out that while at Nimroud 
of the buildings showed no sign of fire, it was ey 
at Kouyunjik there must have been a terrible confl 
tion. Whether it was the same fire that dest 
the palace of SENNACHERIB and the Temple of Na 
a question which may be left to the discussion o0| 
torians. It is to be regretted that all parts oj 
temple of the war god were so completely dest 
that a plan cannot be made. What FERGusson 
still remains true, viz.:— There are no reli 
edifices sufficiently complete to enable us to form ; 
tinct idea of what the architectural arrangemer 
these temples were. As belonging to a Semitie p 
we should expect them to be few and insignificant. 
bas-relief found by Botta at Khorsabad represen 
small building with two columns, having capitals 
rude Ionic type, has been supposed to show éit 
temple or a fishing kiosk. Layarp drew the 
clusion :—“ The edifices hitherto explored at Nit 
appear to have been palace-temples—that is to 
they served both for the residence of the king, 
was the high priest as well as the political ruler 
nation, and for the celebration of great religious 
monies in which he was the principal officiator. — 
was also the case in Egypt, where the palace 
comprised the temple.” ae 

The great structures of Nineveh, although 
caused intense excitement some sixty years ago, ¢ 
be said to have had any influence upon modern | 
tecture. The discoveries by Mr. Woop of the rei 
of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus are of 
general interest. The peculiar Ionic capitals at 
sculptured drums might be considered as revela 
As has happened elsewhere in classic lands, an 
practice has been continued during the Christia 
there were at least four temples erected on thi 
Axchzeology has advanced during the thirty years | 
have passed since Mr. Woop’s discoveries, and cul 
is excited about remains which at that time we 
valued. The report imparts the following infort| 
concerning the recent excavations :— a 


\ 


The excavations on the site of the Temple of A: 
at Ephesus were brought to’a close on June 17, 
result of the two seasons’ excavations is as follows ; 
remains of four temples superimposed one on anoth¢ 
been examined. Taking these temples in order, fr) 
latest to the earliest, they are:—(1) The temple 
middle of the fourth century s.c., which was thei 
object of Mr. J. T. Wood’s exploration. Mr. Wood A 
almost every relic of it, and his work proves to hav 
very thorough. The remains which he discovered ar! 
now in the British Museum. (2) The temple built 
middle of the sixth century B.c., usually associated vi 
name of Croesus, was: the original object of thee 
exploration. This temple was only touched by Woo 
whole area of the surviving platform has now been‘ 
and, from the numerous fragments’ recovered, ani 
tectural restoration of all except the architraves | 
possible. (3) The third temple, the existence of whl 
been hitherto unsuspected, was very little below tH 
of the one above, and was of smaller area. - Onl 
traces of it remain, and its period of existence W) 
bably short. (4) Of the lowest and earliest tem» 
structure of what may have been the naos or Stat” 
alone remains. The lowest blocks of this structure © 
on the virgin sand. 


t 


It was here that numerous 0! 
gold, ivory, &c., were found. From the style qi 
objects it is inferred that the period of this earliest! 
was probably not earlier than the seventh cent), 
The work was much impeded by abnormally heavy © 


Several important additions have been madi 
collections. The late C. A, Buck.er, architts 
queathed a valuable series of architectural drav’ 


[ 
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ish cathedrals and other churches. Already the 
um possessed many others by members of his 
y. Donations of drawings of the old masters and 
ings are also recorded. The most conspicuous 
ion to the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
uities is the sculptured wal] from the chapel of the 
nid, in the island of Meroé, of a Queen Canpace of 
rst or second century, presented by the Government 
» Sadan. The following description is given :— 
1is pyramid was built for one of the great queens of 
s, who bore the title of “ Candace,” probably during 
rst or second century of the Christian era, and its 
| and forecourts and propylons were sculptured with 
ate reliefs, representing the queen’s funeral proces- 
the offerings made in the tomb, &c. The queen’s 
is nowhere found on the walls in hieroglyphics, and 
rtouches, which are sculptured in high relief and in a 
yrominent place, have not been filled up. At one end 
wall the queen is seen seated by her consort, whose 
alsois unknown. She wears a fringed garment with 
and tassels, and on her arms are elaborately orna- 
darmlets. The reliefs on the other portion of the 
epresent a table of offerings, the Hall of Osiris, the 
ent Scene, rows of divine and other figures making 
gs and pouring out libations before the queen, who 
seen leading four bulls for sacrifice. The reliefs on 
ll are typical of the best class of funereal sculpture 
island of Meroé, of which, before the arrival of this 
there was no example in the National Collection. 


nong the purchases are a series of rare Egyptian 
s, dating from about 3,500 to 650 B.c.; a collec- 
upwards of 600 Babylonian inscribed tablets of 
2,400 B.c.; and a valuable series of Babylonian 
er seals. 

gift from the Marquess of Stico, the Department 
eek and Roman Antiquities has received the 
r part of the two flanking columns of the doorway 
Treasury of Arreus at Mycenze. These have 
supplemented by casts of other fragments, pre- 
chiefly by the Greek Government ; and a restora- 
f the structure has been built up in the room of 
c Greek sculpture. The remains were described 
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veaerable parent, which he deposited in the Temple of 
the Sun. In the temple dedicated to PERsrus was a 
chapel with an image of the hero, and he frequently 
appeared as if to gaze on the likeness of himself. As 
evidence the priests showed one of his sandals, which 
was two cubits in length. Whenever it was necessary 
to employ antiquity as an adjunct of greatness the 
priests or scholars did not scruple to retail their legends 
to the traveller, and Hrroporus in his simple way con- 
sidered it was his duty to relate all he heard. He was, 
however, exact if compared with some of the Indian 
annalists, who believed that virtuous men could live on 
earth for 100,000 years, and that one of their monarchs 
reigned for 6,000,000 years. 

From this early looseness in treating chronology 
men were compelled to realise that unless some means 
were taken to insure accuracy their annals in course of 
time would also resemble fables. Hence they took care 
to inscribe dates upon public buildings, and adopted 
the other precautions against forgetfulness which were 
then possible. Unfortunately the means were not 
always enduring, and chronology is in consequence a 
subject which is marvellously diversified. We have 
only to compare the periods of the Chinese with those 
still accepted in a great part of Europe in order to per- 
ceive how uncertain must be the conclusions relating to 
the progress of time. 

Geological investigations have given an impetus to 
a study of the subject. Once it is assumed that the 
earth existed from a time which is beyond the span of 
even Chinese chronology, the next question becomes, 
“What is the earliest proof we can bring forward of 
the existence of man on the globe?” The solution is 
aided by the circumstance that man left records of his 
existence which, although they do not take the form of 
written annals, are perhaps more acceptable. As in 
this country we possess means for a very wide study of 
geology, so we have also numerous objects on a great 
scale to aid us in the study of prehistoric archzeology. 
Among them the first place must be given to the stone 


iper by Mr. Cec. Smiru, which was read before 
mngress of Architects, and of which a report 
ed in this Journal. 

€ expedition to Lhassa has enriched the Museum 
number of brass, copper, wood and stone figures 
‘les, Many containing manuscripts and charms, 
-vessels, pictures, furniture and book-covers, 
Maments and charms from Lhassa and monas- 
in Tibet; also nine temple-pictures with repre- 


ons of various deities in colours, and a series of 


lages and dagobas, used as votive offerings. 
> Government of India have also presented very 
int manuscripts, books and objects of antiquity 


‘losity chosen from the collections formed during 


edition, 
Aw 
| ————— 


A CORNISH STONE CIRCLE. 


ING the categories which are ascribed to 
ARISTOTLE as a summary of the varieties of 
3 of propositions “time” is included, To him as 
TS it appeared to be inevitable that an object 
“ist In a particular time as well as in a particular 
‘Many other men at later periods who devised a 
t sort of summary respected “time” and “ place.” 
logicians endeavour to dispense with both or 
them less importance. Even from the rough 
of the phrenologists “time ” cannot be excluded. 
nake “time” a category was the more remark- 
cause the Greek historians, who might be sup- 
> find the necessity of it in narrating events, 
( HERopotus never 
to question any statement made to him about 
ation of a kingdom or a temple. It was his 
3 to describe the prodigies he saw or heard about 


‘undred years he believed the phcenix arrived in 
ringing with him the embalmed body of his 


circles which for many years have been puzzles to most 
observers. We need not here attempt to enumerate 
the uses which they were supposed to fulfil. In a 
country which is endowed with churches having “Jong- 
drawn aisles” it is natural to suppose that the stones 
served in aiding religious processions, or in the observa- 
tion of the sun and stars, which it is not unreasonable 
to infer were assumed to be images or symbols of Divine 
powers. Brrnarp Lazare, who is a great authority in 
the Quartier Latin if not at the Institut, in his legend 
of “ L’Offrande a la Déesse,” has suggested the grand 
effect which could be produced with a stone circle for a 
temple. 

The British Association possesses a committee 
whose purpose it is to undertake excavations in order to 
discover, if possible, the age of the stone circles in this 
country. The report which was presented this year to 
the York meeting relates to the Stripple Stones. They 
are the survivors of those which formed a large stone 
circle in an out-of-the-way district of East Cornwall 
between Bodmin and Camelford. There are four 
stones still standing, and all are in positions which 
indicate that originally they formed part of a true 
circle. There is another stone which is a foot or two 
out of the true line of the circumference, owing probably 
to a difficulty in laying out a circle having a diameter 
of 1462 feet. About three-miles distant is the Fernacre 
circle, which has also a diameter of 1463 feet. Whether 
the correspondence was the result of accident or action 
cannot be known. Mr. H. St. Georce Gray, who had 
charge of the excavations and who made the survey, 
says:—"It may safely be stated that the circle 
originally consisted of twenty-eight standing stones, 
placed at an average distance of 163 feet apart. Of 
stones in their relative positions in the true circle there 
are at the present time four standing, one almost 
recumbent, eight recumbent and one which may not 
have been a stone of the circle, but merely a modern 
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introduction when the wall was built. In Mr. Luxis’s 
plan (1879) we get five standing stones and ten 
prostrate stones falling in the line of the circle, which 
shows that during the last three decades the Stripple 
Stones have altered much from pillage.” 

The reason for selecting the Stripple Stones circle 
for examination was that it was one of the four known 
circles which were surrounded by a vallum and a fosse, 
the latter being within the former. It was also found 
that bays or recesses were formed on the outer margin 
of the fosse which give it a peculiar character. Another 
remarkable feature shows the ingenuity of the men who 
raised the circle. In excavating round one of the 
prostrate stones it was found that fairly large blocks of 
granite were used as wedges in order to give security 
to the stone, which had a base that was somewhat 
pointed. This effort was met with in only one instance, 
but it is sufficient to show that the primitive men were 
able to reason. 

It was evident also that in excavating the fosse 
the men were not as skilful as modern navvies and 
were careless as to giving a uniform slope to the sides. 
They knew the advantage of having a rounded bottom, 
and they were able to extend the width of the cutting 
in some places from 93 feet to 16 feet. About a dozen 
pieces of oak were found in one of the cuttings. On 
some there are traces of rough cutting, but it is im- 
possible to say whether the cuts and hacks were made 
before the wood was placed in the ditch. 

When speaking of ditches or other aids to defence 
it is customary to suppose that with prehistoric man 
no other purpose was in view. Mr. Gray maintains 
that one part, at least, of the fosse was intended to 
serve for the drainage of the central plateau. As there 
is bog-iron ore near the surface there is a tendency after 
much rain for the ground to become swampy. And a 
drain would therefore be an aid to keep the circle in a 
fitting condition. Naturally the ground is not perfectly 
level. But if a corresponding drain existed on the 
south side of the circle it must have been very narrow. 

The object of the excavations was, as we have said, 
to discover if possible some evidence of the age of this 
-circle. As yet the subject has not been sufficiently 
studied to enable observers to discern differences of 
treatment in the stones. Nor does it seem. possible 
that the monoliths will ever yield the desired informa- 
tion. Value is accordingly attached to the most 
insignificant relics which may be found in excavations. 
Mr. Gray has the courage to declare that the few flint- 
flakes which were turned up in the twenty-five various 
‘cuttings are no certain evidence of date. The flint- 
flakes may have belonged to a later time and may have 
been produced in some other district. Not one object 
in bronze was met. with, and, in fact, the only point 
cleared up is that the circle was not a burial-place, since 
there was no trace of human remains in the excavations. 
The absence of all archzeological evidence—and a very 
humble class would give satisfaction—imparts, however, 
‘a peculiar interest to the Stripple Stones. Whether 
they were raised in the Neolithic or Early Bronze Age, 
‘the removal and fixing must have been the work of men 
whose only claim to have been worthy of entering 
within the zone of elementary civilisation was the 
‘instinct which enabled them to collect large stones— 
‘they vary from 6 feet to 12 feet in height—with an 
intention which is not to be discovered, but which was 
‘not at least for shelter. 


COAST EROSION.* ; 
diva erosion of our coast must be studied in conjunction 
with the deposition of the material eroded. When 
examined in this way we find in England that it has not 
‘been a continuous process, varying when short periods are 
studied, but averaging the same from century to century. 
Instead of this regular process, the rapid accumulation in 
certain places teaches us that coast erosion, aS we now see 


* A paper by Clement Reid, F.R.S., read before the British 
Association at York. 
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it, began at a definite date, before which conditions - 
entirely different. If this were not so, the area of the 
lands, accumulations of shingle and of sand-dunes y 
be much greater. It does not seem practicable to o 
exact measures, but the rates of accumulation of ya 
recent deposits and of the silting-up of our hart 
suggest that the cliff erosion only began 3,000 or | 
years ago, or at about the date when our harbours 
already in use and Stonehenge was being raised. 

In order to understand the nature of the changes tha 
now going on it is necessary to look back to the Neo 
period to see what the country was then like, otherwis 
existing irregularities of our coast-line will be quite 
intelligible. It is not needful to go back further, bi 
must picture the country as it looked when the sea: 
60 feet lower. 

A close study of the buried land surfaces, or “subme 
forests,” found in the alluvium of all our estuari 
various levels down to about 50 feet below the presen: 
level shows that oak trees flourished on the lowest of 
aucient soils. This shows that the sea then stood 
below its present level that the highest tides coul 
reach the roots of these trees. These old land sur 
seem all to be of Neolithic date. During this perio 
seaward end of all our valleys was deepened till 
channel reached about 60 feet below its present — 
The south and east coasts of England were utterly u 
what we now see. Instead of bold cliffs there was a 
coastal plain, like that which still extends for many 
west of Brighton, separating the rising Downs fron 
coast. This plain extended out approximately to 
existing 10-fathom line. ie 

About 4,000 years ago there set in a fairly rapic 
intermittent subsidence of the land or rise of the 
This subsidence flooded great part of the coastal | 
brought the waves within striking distance of the rising 
behind, and submerged the lower part of all our valley 

The process seems to have been more rapid and 
than any change which has been recorded of late year 
the deposits in all our big estuaries tell the same tale. 
find rapidly deposited marine silt alternating with thin 
of peat or soils with trees. But the vegetation is u: 
nothing but brushwood or quick-growing trees, an 
peat also is of rapid growth. Only at the very botti 
these deposits, far below the present sea-level, are 0 
more than 100 years to be seen. Be 

The rise of the sea-level may have been com) 
about 3,500 years ago. Whatever may be its exact! 
the completion of the rise is the starting-poimt ¢ 
present inquiry. Only then commenced the coast e: 
which we now see; only then did our existing shi 
beaches and sand-dunes begin to form. || 

At first erosion was rapid, for the sea was merely | 
into loose talus or into cliffs of little height; and prol 
banks of shingle and sand take time to accumulate. | 
land is cut into, the cliff becomes higher and sI| 
beaches and sand-dunes form, all tending to mal 
width of the strip destroyed annually less and less. _ 

Of the land thus destroyed part is washed into 
water and lost, but much of the coarser material is 
into shingle-beaches, or forms sand-banks and |! 
These form our best protection against further imroa’ 
the coast erosion is stopped, shingle, beach and sal 
will themselves wear out and disappear, and valuab 
lands behind may be spoilt by the sea. oe 

Another compensation for the loss on the coast ' 
found in the great gain of alluvial land in the sh 
estuaries, but against this must be set the rapid sil! 
of our harbours, even of those into which no streams" 

Before we take for granted the desirability of atteP 
to stop the erosion of our coasts (except near tow!) 
must strike a balance between loss and gain. Ht 
exceeds the gain there will still remain the questiol~ 
we obtain any sufficient compensation for the en” 
cost of any works put up to protect agricultural lan 

Some curious problems are suggested by this I 
Many may think them of no practical importance, bt 
geographer and geologist they are of great inter! 
what is said above is correct, and since civilised 1” 
lived in Britain there has been a rapid change of s* 
followed by a long rest—what are the prospects of alll 
period of rapid change again setting in? A new Tis! 
to the extent of a few feet would have most dit 
effects on all our coasts and harbours, and Wot” 

eriously affect our inland drainage until thing’ 
adjusted to the new conditions. a 
! 
} 
| 
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THE CHALFONTS AND JORDANS.* 


“~HALFONT ST. PETER is a large village intersected 
_, bythe river Misbourne. A few half-timbered houses, 
ne or two gabled rsofs and the ford across the river are 
erhaps the most striking and interesting survivals of a by- 
one age. Fords—locally called splashes—are common in 
1e neighbourhood. The church is of little architectural 
1terest, but it is an admirable adaptation of a red-brick 
hurch of the last century. The old church collapsed on 
uly 8, 1708, and a new one was erected in 1714. The 
hurch was more or less Gothicised by Street in 1854. He 
iserted Decorated windows and built an enlarged chancel 
srminating at the east end in a large window of five lights 
nd divided from the nave by a broad and severely plain 
rch. The respective corners of the church are finished 
ith stones brought from the ruins of the ancient city of 
erulam. The church has several beautiful stained-glass 
indows of different dates. But the most interesting 
yjects are the three memorial brasses which survived the 
sbuilding of the church. These, removed from the stones 
| which they were originally embedded, have been 
umnished over and placed so as to form part of the decora- 
yn of the chancel. 

The centre brass in the north wall of the chancel depicts 
e figure of a priest in full vestments, a.p. 1545. It isa 
ulimpsest, a figure of an earlier century having been 
tered to suit the change of costume. It bears the inscrip- 
on :—" Of yor charite pray for ye soule of Sir Roberte 
anson, sumtyme Vicar of this Churche of Lytyll Myssen- 
sn, Which deceased the XXVth day of August, A®. Dni. 
4V°XLV., whos soule God pardon.” At this time the 
thes were the property of the monastery of Little Missen- 
on. In 1539, when the monasteries were dissolved, the 
lvowson of the living was bought from Henry VIII. for 
4/. by Robert Drury. The Drurys were lords of the manor 
iring the sixteenth century. 

On the left of the centre brass are the figures of William 
Thappelode in full armour and his lady in the dress of 
e period, both with their favourite dogs at their feet. The 
sures are well executed, and the inscription runs :— 
Here lies William Whappelode senior and Elizabeth, his 
ife, sometime the wife of William Restured, Esq., the 
hich William Whappelode deceased on the 20th day of 
ovember, in the year of our Lord 1398, on whose soules 
9d have mercy. Amen.” The Whappelodes were lords 
the manor for some time. 

On the right of the centre brass are the figures of 
other of the Whappelode family and his wife. The in- 
ription runs:—" Here lie William Whappelode and 
argery, his wife, son of Sir William and Elizabeth, some- 
ne the steward of the household of the most reverend 
ither in Christ, the most illustrious lord, the Lord Henry, 
ardinal of England and Bishop of Winchester, which 
ceased on the 16th day of November, a.p. 1446, on whose 
ules God have mercy. Amen.” 

The church registers are singularly complete in their 
‘tries, and date from the year 1538, when they were first 
dered to be kept by Act of Parliament. The early history 

the parish of Chalfont St. Peter is very obscure. But it 

mentioned in Domesday Book that the first lord of 
© manor was Lewin, a brother of King Harold. There is 
Me complete set of pewter Communion plate in the 
urch. 

A house called The Grange hard by the church was a 
ited place for secret meetings of the Quakers or Friends 
being then in the possession of Pennington, who suffered 
uch imprisonment for the sake of conscience. It after- 
irds became the property of the infamous Judge Jeffreys. 
nce then, however, it has been twice rebuilt. At one 
ae it was occupied by a retired army officer, who insisted 
being (temporarily, of course) immured in his own vault 
the church, in order to satisfy himself that the air bricks 
erted in the outer wall of the church would give sufficient 
atilation. Strange to say he died a few days afterwards. 
the cross roads near the village is an obelisk to com- 
it aie George III. being in at the killing of a stag on 
it ot. ; 

The church of Chalfont St. Giles stands near the south 
e of the village on very low ground. The building is 
Intermixture of flint, brick and stone, chequered, and 
‘sists of a nave with two aisles, a chancel and a square 
battled tower at the west end. The north aisle is an 
lition to the original building and the round pillars have 
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been cut down to their present condition, though the bases 
of two of the pillars are still round. In the south wall is 
a four-foil-headed piscina, and the ancient approach to 
the rood-loft may still be traced in the piers. The square 
font has been cut out of a single block of stone. On the 
south walls are remains of frescoes. The beams of the 
nave rest on large carved corbel heads. The church as it 
now stands is principally Decorated and Perpendicular. 
The east window is Decorated, and is elegant and curious. 
Within the Communion rails is an altar tomb in memory of 
Thomas Fleetwoode, 1570. Itis of dark coloured marble, 
having in front three circular compartments formerly 
charged with coats-of-arms. On tablets of brass affixed to 
a stone in the wall are the effigies, all kneeling, of :—(1) A 
man, (2) his first wife, (3) the four children by the first 
wife, (4) the second wife, and (5) the fourteen children by 
the second wife. The church is approached from the west 
through one of the most remarkable lych-gates to be met 
with in a day’s journey. It is underneath the first floor of 
a cottage of which the massive oak beams may still be 
seen, the gate being of a turnstile pattern. 


CHALFONT ST. PETER. 


The secluded village of Chalfont St. Giles passed into 
the possession of Thomas Fleetwood in 1564. A member 
of this family, a Colonel George Fleetwood, was one of the 
judges of Charles I. He was subsequently convicted of high 
treason, and the estate was forfeited to the Crown. Chal- 
font House, once the ancient manor of the Brudenels, is 
situated in a beautifully wooded and undulating park, 
watered by the Misbourne, and contains one of the largest 
ash trees in England, measuring some 25 feet in circum- 
ference. Walpole was a frequent visitor here. 

The mansion called The Vache is situated about 1} miles 
from the church. In front is a brick building to the 
memory of Captain Cook. The parish church contains 
many memorials to the Lords of the Vache, as its suc- 
cessive owners have been known. Close to The Vache are 
the remains of an ancient monastery, the chapel of which 
served for the inhabitants of the house. The village of 
Chalfont St. Giles is, however, most interesting as the 
place of refuge chosen by John Milton in 1665, when the 
The house—a humble 
half-timbered cottage—in which he lived, “‘a pretty box,” as 
he himself called it, was hired for him by his friend 
Ellwood, the Quaker. Ellwood had been introduced to 
Milton in 1662. In order to improve his scholarship he 
had offered to read Latin works to the blind poet, who in 
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return assisted Ellwood in his studies. Ellwood afterwards 
became a tutor in the family of the Penningtons, was closely 
associated with the Quaker sect, especially with George Fox 
and William Penn, and was buried at Jordans. The cottage 
in which Milton lived is now preserved for the use of the 
public, having been bought by public subscription in 1887 
as a memorial of the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
after many proposals had been made to purchase the house 
with a view to its removal and re-erection in America. It 
is the only house connected with Milton which still exists, 
and it is in almost the same state as when Milton lived 
there. It is supposed to have been built by one of the 
Fleetwoods, as their arms appear over the door. The 
porch, where we can imagine he sat and conversed with his 
friends, has disappeared, having decayed with the process 
of time. Inside the old-fashioned diagonal chimney has 
been replaced by a square one. The largest room, that 
nearest the road, is very possibly as it was in the poet's 
tenancy, while the mantel-piece in the room on the other side 
of the porch dates at least from his time. Altogether 
it is extremely probable that this residence is the scene of 


MILTON’S COTTAGE. 


many of the happiest events of Milton’s later life. It is 
related that on the occasion of one of Ellwood’s visits Milton 
handed to him the complete manuscript of “‘ Paradise Lost.” 
When he had read it Ellwood observed, ‘ Thou hast said 
much here of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of 
Paradise Found?” When Ellwood called on Milton a few 
months later in London he was shown the second poem, 
called ‘Paradise Regained,” and Milton added, “This is 
owing to you, for you put it into my head by the question 
you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.” 

It may be mentioned that Chalfont St. Giles is the home 
of the Middlesex cricketers—the Hearnes. 

Jordans, or Jourdans, is the name given to the meeting- 
house and burial-ground which have so many intimate 
connections with the Society of Friends, more popularly 
known as the Quakers. The whole district teems with 
associations with the religious sect which cultivated so 
many ideas of civil and religious liberty, and whose 
advocacy of the abolition of slavery and of the reform of 
prisons must for ever redound to the honour of people 
whose lot for a long time was to suffer bitter persecution 
and horrible punishment. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find a spot of greater seclusion so near to the busy life 
of London. But the solitude of its position serves only 
to add to the grandeur of the simplicity which the place 
suggests. The meeting-house was built about 1679, and 
the oak benches and rostrum remain as they were in the 
beginning. When one reflects on the great and noble 
persons like William Penn, George Fox, Pennington, Eliza- 
beth Fry, and others of the sect who have worshipped in 
the meeting-house, and have expounded when, as they 
quaintly put it, they were “ moved by the Spirit,” one cannot 
but agree that in spite of the absence of marble pile, mural 
tablet or coloured window the place is fitly called the 
“Westminster Abbey of the Quakers” and the “ Mecca” of 
the great majority of Americans who visit this country. 
On the walls are to be seen a list of the 385 burials in the 
adjoining ground and a list of the marriages solemnised in 
the meeting-house. Opposite the rostrum and high up the 
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wall sliding shutters are to be seen. The exigencies o| 
the Stuart period necessitated some such an arrangement. 
For we read that it was no uncommon occurrence for the 
house to be surrounded with soldiers and for the wor. 
shippers to be taken away to durance vile. It was there. 
fore the custom for the men folk only to occupy the floor 
of the meeting-house, the women occupying the room 
behind the sliding shutters ; and this room being part of the 
dwelling-house rendered its occupants free from molesta. 
tion. It is not to be wondered at that the Quaker 
adopted any possible device for saving their women from 
the horrors of imprisonment, however short the time, wher 
we consider the kind of place a prison was. For instance 
the prison in Nottingham was simply a hole in the groun¢ 
beneath the jailer’s rooms, with no provision for the 
necessities of life, and in which filth indescribable accu. 
mulated on the floor day by day. The sexes were not 
separated, and gentle lady was herded with ruffian— 
murderer or what not. It is indeed wonderful that any. 
one ever came out of such a place alive. The place where 
the horses were stabled is still to be seen. oo Se 

In the graveyard are a few stones marking the burial. 
places of some Quakers, but the vast majority are unmarked 
The most noteworthy grave is that of Wm. Penn and hi 
wives and children. And it is Penn’s grave which forms sc 
great an attraction. For Penn was the author of a code o} 
laws So simple and making for such a large measure o} 
civil and religious liberty that it would have done honour t 
the profoundest legislators. —— 

William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and son o| 
Admiral Sir William Penn, was born in the Liberty of the 
Tower, London. Although educated at Oxford and acecus 
tomed to mix with persons of high social degree, he rapidly 
became impregnated with Quaker habits and modes oj 
thought, and suffered imprisonment for resistance to various 
Acts of Parliament which ran counter to his conscientiou; 
The influential position of his father at Court: 
the means of large tracts of country on the other side 
the “herring pond” being granted to the family. One 
tensive tract was named “ Pensilvania,” in honour of th 
admiral. As proprietor and governor of Pennsylvania an 
the adjacent territories, Penn was invested with exect 
as well as legislative power, and the Constitution he create( 
for the governing of these territories was framed on th 
largest basis of civil and religious liberty. He settle: 
the lands to a very large extent with people of hi 
own persuasion, who were only too glad to be unde 
the rule and governance of one who was so muc! 
in sympathy with their views. When Pennsylvania wa) 
invested with all the rights and privileges due to it 
position as a State, the interests of the Penn family wer 
commuted for an annuity. His declining years were, 
ever, embittered by disputes between the various occupant 
of the lands and by the misdeeds of his son and of hi) 
steward, which brought pecuniary embarrassments. Finally 
an apoplectic seizure ended in death on July 30, 1718. | 
is tolerably certain that the memory and acts of Wm. Pen 
will be commemorated as long as the United States « 
America shall last. His two wives and several childre 
were interred beside him, and in the enclosure we hav 
seen to-day lie many others whose memories are cherishe 
by that band of people—at once so peculiar and yet so nile 
minded as to compel the admiration of the whole of tl 
civilised world. The conditions of the trust require thi 
services shall be held at least once every year, and the la 
Sunday in May is the annual day on which the Quake 
foregather to commemorate their glorious past. ie c.| 


ti 
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ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, EDINBURG! 


PAPER was read by Professor T. Hudson Beare at Yo) 

on the block of buildings completed in the early p@ 

of the present year for the Engineering School of Edinburt 
University, and gave details of their equipment. Bae 
The building is T-shaped, the head of the T facing we' 

In the head of the T, on the ground-floor, are provid 
large laboratories for the testing of materials and 
hydraulics. The first floor is devoted mainly to a labor 
tory for experimental work which does not require hea 
machinery. On this floor there are also a small lectul 
room, the departmental library and the private rooms f 
the staff. anf 
The back block of the building is also divided into ty 
floors : the lower forms the lecture theatre and the upp. 
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dents, and on the lecturer’s table are all the needful 
pliances for experimental demonstrations, there being 
am, gas and electrical connections. There are also the 
eessary appliances for darkening the room in order to 
ow of the free use of lantern demonstrations. The 
awing office is a fine room, about 45 feet square, lit en- 
ely from the north and east, the roof being of the saw- 
th pattern, the floor-space giving room for about sixty 
lependent drawing-tables. Special rooms have also been 
- aside for blue print-work and photography. 

A workshop and heat laboratory has been provided for 
roofing in and connecting to the main building a piece of 
ound lying to the north-east of the main building. The 
srkshop and laboratory contain examples of all the ordi- 
ry machine-tools, gas-engines, steam-engines and other 
unt for experimental research in connection with thermo- 
namics. 

The building is heated by hot water and by steam: an 
lependent boiler-house has been constructed for this 
rpose, with two large boilers. 

A considerable amount of additional apparatus has been 
stalled in these new buildings. The testing laboratory 
w contains a 1oo-ton Buckton machine, with the necessary 
ctric motor, pump and accumulator; a 60,000-lbs. Riehle 
chine; an Amsler 100-ton machine, specially designed 
‘compression and bending work ; and a complete installa- 
n for the testing of cements, mortars, &c. 

In connection with tthe hydraulic lsboratory a water 
wer has been constructed at the south-east corner of the 
ilding; at the top of this tower-is a large cast-iron tank, 
Iding about 10,000 gallons, and giving a head of 65 feet 
ove the floor-level of the laboratory. The floor of the 
oratory is on two different levels: on the upper level are 
wed the various turbines, water-wheels and _ other 
draulic machines on which experimental investigations 
ll be carried out. The water discharged from these 
chines passes into one or other of three rectangular 
annels formed in the floor, and the quantity is measured 
allowing the water to pass over weirs. The water then 
ws into one or other of two large rectangular tanks, each 
feet square by 5 feet deep, sunk below the lower floor- 
rel of the laboratory, where it is measured again by floats, 
th rods moving in front of carefully graduated vertical 
ules. From these lower measuring tanks the water is 
ed by an electrically driven 20 horse-power centrifugal 
mp back to the storage tank in the water-tower. The 
draulic equipment includes a Venturi meter and other 
‘ms of meters and a considerable amount of other appa- 
us for experimental work. 

The paper was illustrated by a considerable number of 
itern views. 


SCOTTISH ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


“HE members of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society 
. recently visited Dunglass and Cockburnspath. The 
rty first visited the old church at Dunglass, by permission 
Sir Basil and Lady Hall, under the guidance of Mr. Ross. 
e church is in a state of almost perfect preservation. It 
built in the form of a cross, the longer limb being about 
B) feet long and the shorter about 70 feet, with a chapel or 
‘risty on the north side. The stone-vaulted roof is entire 
‘oughout, and no timber was used in the construction of 
> edifice. There are several beautiful details in stone- 
wk, in particular the sedilia, divided into three 
ats by arched canopies richly carved. Several win- 
ws have their tracery entire. There is a central 
ver supported on four piers of singular form on 
in, with fine connecting Pointed arches. There are 
veral coats-of-arms. One, an impaled shield, has the 
me arms and the arms of the Pepdies. The church was 
inded in 1403, and was probably in course of erection in 
}6, when Pope Nicholas granted relaxation of penances 
such as yearly visit the college kirk of Dunglass. About 
\ same time Patrick Hume of Powlert, with his wife, 
Jen Schaw, endowed a chaplain to celebrate mass and 
chanting, principally at the altar of St. Cuthbert situated 
the south aisle. There are several carvings in the church 
‘resenting angels playing on musical instruments. In 
_ very throes of the Reformation things appeared to have 
1¢ on here just as they had always done. Only a few 
is before the settlement of the Protestant Church, Lady 
ym, also lady of the life-rent of Dunglass, commanded 
Provost, Abraham Crechoun, to install Sir Hugh Hudson 
one of the prebendaries of the church, and to give him 
‘session of the manse and garden belonging to the pre- 


bendary, “taking his oath as is customary by touching the 
holy gospels of God,” and a fortnight later he was duly 
admitted at eight in the morning by tendering to him the 
Bible and taking his oath. Even 20 years after the Reforma- 
tion the Church appears to be going on in the old way. The 
old clergy who remained faithful to the Church were allowed 
for their lifetime some pittance, more or less, but there seems 
here to have been new provosts and prebendaries appointed 
till alate time. Adjoining the church is the mansion house, 
on the site of an ancient castle. A great tragedy took place 
here in 1640, when a party of Covenanters under the Earl 
of Haddington held the castle. Some of them taunted an 
English page about their superiority to his countrymen, 
when he ignited a barrel of gunpowder stored in the 
building, the consequences of which were dreadful, 
many being killed. In Cockburnspath, the village adjoining 
Dunglass, there is also an interesting church. The Rev. 
G. V. Dunnet, minister of the parish, acted as guide to the 
party on their visit. The church has not fared so well as 
Dunglass, but it has some interesting features, specially a 
round tower at the west end, which projects half outside and 
half inside, and rises a stage above the roof. This tower is 
old, but it is not easy to fix a date. Some other portions of 
the church exhibit work probably contemporary with that 
of Dunglass. 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 


MONG tthe papers read before the British Association 

was one by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., 

on “ The Hyksos and other Work of the British School of 
Archzeology in Egypt.” 

A great earth-bank camp, twenty miles north of Cairo, 
proves to belong to the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, who 
held Egypt from about 2400 to 1600B.c. The camp is about 
1,500 feet across, the bank 100 to 200 feet thick and over 
40 feet high. The outside was a great slope of white 
stucco 60 to 70 feet high, and the entrance was a long slope 
of over 200 feet ascending over the bank. No such fortifi- 
cation is known before in Egypt. Within a year or two the 
defenders threw out flanking walls to command the sloping 
roadway. All of these works are only suitable for archery 
defence. Two or three generations later, when the stucco 
face was decayed, an entirely different system was adopted. 
An immense wall of fine limestone, 45 feet high, 6 feet 
thick and over a mile long, was built outside of the bank, 
which thus ceased to have any slope, and became a walled 
city. This all accords with Manetho’s history, these 
archers having overcome the Egyptians without a 
pitched battle, just as the Parthians later destroyed the 
Roman army. And after a century the Hyksos built a 
great and mighty wall round their camp at Avaris, which is 
probably the structure here discovered. The cemetery of 
the Hyksos shows that there was a continuous degradation 
of work in the scarabs during this age. Hence itis possible 
to begin a systematic arrangement of all the names on 
Hyksos scarabs, which comprise the greater part of the 
kings of that race. They appear to have been Semites who 
came from the region between Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
they were pushed forward into Egypt and Cyprus by a 
migratory movement. The full details of this and the 
following discoveries will be found in “ Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities,” large edition, the annual volume of the British 
School. Other work has brought to view the store city of 
Raamses, built by the Israelites along with Pithom, and the 
cemetery of the city of Goshen. 

The town and temple built by the high priest Onias has 
also been found, and it fully substantiates the accounts 
given by Josephus about this interesting migration of the 
Jews into Egypt in the second century B.c.; and a later 
cemetery at Gheyta shows how Eastern influence was 
filtering into the country before the great Arab conquest. 


The Linlithgow Town Council recently communicated a 
suggestion to H.M. Office of Works as to the re-roofing of 
the Parliament hall of Linlithgow Palace. A reply was 
received in the following terms :—“ Westminster: July 17, 
1906. Sir,—Your letters of May 3 and g last addressed to 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, of H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh, 
having been submitted to the Board, I am directed by the 
First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works, &c., to inform 
you that there is at present no practical proposal under con- 
sideration for the restoration of any part of Linlithgow 
Palace for actual occupation.—I am, your obedient servant, 
W. J. Downer.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Wuen PERRAULT was able’to fascinate Louis XIV. 
and his Minister CoLBerT with his design for the facade 
of the Louvre opposite the church of Saint-Germain 
l’Auxerrois the ground between the building and the 
street was not supposed to beas level as it is at present. 
The designs show that there were trenches which were 
intended to suggest that the palace was a building which 
might stand a defence in an emergency. Some time 
ago we stated that M. Repon, the architect who has 
now charge of the Louvre, had discovered the existence 
of the trenches, which are still in a perfect state, and 
can be turned without difficulty into a decorative feature. 
His recommendations required a long time to consider. 
But at length the French Government have approved 
of them. The ground along the fronts to the Quai, the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Place Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois 
will be excavated, and in the course of a few months 
the eastern part of the palace will be seen standing on 


a substantial substructure, with a trench ‘or fosse } 


strengthened by counterforts outside it. It is antici- 
pated that the appearance of the buildings will be 
improved. 


Wuen a building is let out to different tenants, all of 
whom have a right to use the entrance-hall and stair- 
cases, the landlord cannot so restrict the space occupied 
by the entrance-hall that the reasonable enjoyment of 
the property demised will be impeded. On the other 
hand, if the entrance-hall is larger than is required by 
the tenants, they cannot prevent the landlord from 
utilising in any way he sees fit the surplus space. 
These principles were illustrated by the case of F. C. 
Strick & Co. v. The City Offices Company, Ltd. The 
plaintiffs were tenants of offices in Baltic House, 27 
Leadenhall Street. The building had an entrance door 
10 feet wide, leading to a hall 17 feet 9 inches wide, 
opening by an archway 6 feet wide into another hall 
also 17 feet 9 inches wide. The landlords intended to 
use part of these halls, and thereby to diminish their 
available width. The plaintiffs insisted that they had a 
right to pass over the whole space of these halls, and 
applied for an injunction to prevent the landlords from 
proceeding with their scheme. SwinFren-Eapy, J., held 
that the plaintiffs could only restrain the landlords from 
proceeding with their scheme in so far as their reason- 
able right of passage was impeded. In such a case the 
plaintiffs had not the right to go over every square inch 
of the hall. They only had the right to a way of 
dimensions necessary for the proper conduct of their 
business, 


Tue Governor of California, immediately after the 
earthquake of April 18, appointed a commission of pro- 
fessors and geologists to investigate the subject. The 
evidence was too apparent of the extent. of the area of 
the movement by an examination of the surface of the 
ground. But the commission may also be said to have 
defined its depth. The first shock was recorded at one 
‘of the observatories at 12 mins. 6 secs. past 5 A.M., 
‘and between that hour and 7 p.m. there were thirty- 
one shocks.. A line of rift can be traced, and there 
was destruction on either side of it for a distance 
of from twenty-five to thirty miles. In the city of 
San Francisco the commissioners say there were four 
types of ground — (1) the rocky hill slopes, (2). the 
valleys between the spurs of the hills which have been 
filled in slowly. by natural processes, (3) the sand dunes, 
(4) the artificially filled land on the fringe of the city. 
The greatest destruction was among Buildines erected 
on the made ground. The flicden material and the 
swainpy foundation upon which it rests behaved as a 
mass superimposed upon the earth’s surface, rather than 
as a part of the elastic crust itself. On the rocky slopes 
and ridge tops, where, for the most part, the vibration 
communicated to buildings was that of the elastic under- 


lying rocks, the destruction was at a minimum, On 
some of the hills chimneys fell very generally and. walls 
were cracked; on others even the chimneys withstood 
the shock. It is remarkable that while the made ground 
in the vicinity was profoundly disturbed, steel structures 
of “ Class A” wererelatively passive. Thoroughly bonded 
and well-cemented brick structures, on deep and solid 
foundations, seem to have been equally competent to 
withstand the stock, except for occasional pier-like walls 
not well tied to the rest of the building. Wooden 
frame structures suffered through the effect of under- 
pinning and bracing, especially when found on made 
ground. Pipes laid on made ground also suffered more 
than those on a rocky bed, except.in the immediate 
vicinity of the rift. The commissioners ~ suggest an 
acceptance of the geological conditions, and that costly 
public buildings should be erected on sites as near as 
possible to the: rock. They believe it was owing to the 
State University at Berkeley being founded on rock 
that the buildings were practically uninjured, The 
report will be likely to delay the creation of a new San 
Francisco, and temporary buildings may have to serve 
for some years as in the primitive days of the city. a 
- a 

Tue Pont de Saint-Péres in. Paris has to sii 

a very large amount of traffic, as it leads from the gate. 
way in the Place du Carrousel to the Rue de Saint. 
Peres. Itis a cast-iron bridge, and was erected seventj 
years ago under the direction of PoroncEau. At thé 
extremities four immense statues were placed in 1847 
The sculptor was Petirot, and the figures represen 
Abundance, Industry, the Seine and the City of. Paris, 
It has been found necessary to renew the roadway, fo) 
tHe wood-paving had become decayed and was in i 
dangerous condition. M. Resa, who has charge of thi) 
works, will have the whole surface laid in iron on whic) 
wood blocks will be set. The roadway will be brough| 
nearer to the horizontal, and bracing will be intro) 
duced to prevent the movement of. the bridge, | which 
although not uncommon with. .cast-iron . bridges, i 
sometimes disagreeable. Originally no provision wa 
made to support the weight of the statues, for they wer) 
not comprised in Potonceau’s design. They will 5} 
removed, and it will therefore become more easy t] 
improve the approaches.. The statues will be sentt! 
the Depot Auteuil, where they will find themselve| 
making part of a very large company of similar work’ 
which have fallen out of favour. The paving is to fob 
carried out with expedition. | 


Tue London Public Health Act, 1891, imposes upo 
the sanitary authority the duty of removing hou! 
refuse, and for neglect of this duty renders it liable |) 
a penalty notfexceeding 20/.; but it is under no oblig 
tion to remove trade refuse without payment. In tl 
case of the Mayor of Westminster v. Gordon Hotel 
Ltd., the question arose whether the ordinary refuse of 
large hotel was house refuse, which the sanital 
authority was. bound to remove, or whether it wWé 
trade refuse, which it was not bound to remove. It, 
clear that if the distinction was drawn by asking wheth. 
the refuse was produced by the ordinary user of tl 
house by a tenant or tenants, or whether it was product 
by the user of a house for the purpose of carrying on) 
trade, the refuse in question was trade refuse. © 
to eolve the question in this manner would give ni 
to many insoluble difficulties. What, for instance, wou 
be the position of a person who kept a boarding-hous 
who let furnished apartments, or who entertained pay! 
guests ? Accordingly, the Court laid it down ve 
sensibly that the distinction between house and tra? 
refuse must be drawn by reference, not to the mode ! 
which it is produced, but to the character of the refu 
itself. If it is “ produced by a house in the way f 
which a house is ordinarily used” it is house ref 
and not trade refuse. 


fi 
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CITY HALL, BELFAST. 


LAND, unfortunately, has not been for a long 
eriod in a condition that could be considered as 
able to the production of architectural works. 
ompletion and opening of the new City Hall, 
took place on Wednesday of last week, deserves 
‘onsidered as an historic event. As the Lord- 
nant of Ireland said on the occasion :-— 


s a day for congratulations and for rejoicing, re- 
not of a superficial or complacent sort, but rather 
joicing of thankfulness, high hopes and purposes. 
| it is the chief glory of this splendid edifice that it is 
terised, not merely by magnitude, but by beauty and 
so it is the case that the true greatness of any com- 
' or State consists, not mainly or wholly in the 
ude of its resources of wealth and population, but 
in the tone and spirit which pervade its affairs and 
ce. So to-day we feel that the occasion is not only 
gladness, but also one of high hope and expectation 
» most profound good wishes. Heartfelt, indeed, are 
thes which we with united hearts offer to-day. May 
ssiveness of this noble structure typify the sure and 
oundation of the prosperity and welfare of this great 
id community; may the beauty and grace of the 
and execution of this building andits artistic features 
ise and more than symbolise the culture and all that 
in public and private life, the promotion of all that is 
d lovely and of good report. 


ilding was erected from the design of Mr. Brum- 
Tuomas, of Westminster, and the contract was 
out by Messrs. H. & J. Martin. In the con- 
dn 25,000 tons of Portland stone from the O.P. 
‘s of the Bath Stone Firms have been employed. 
incipal front has a length of about 300 feet. The 
at the angles have a height of 11 feet, and the 
rises to 173 feet. The entrance hall measures 
_ by 40 feet. Marbles have been used for the 
iction of the staircase. The council chamber 
"es 68 feet long by 38 feet wide. It is provided 
ulconies, and the seating is arranged as in the 
of Commons. The great hall, which is 120 feet 
3th, will accommodate about 1,000 people, and 
are in addition galleries for 2 50. There are 
_ stained-glass windows by Messrs. Warp & Co., 
fast. The entire equipment of sanitary appli- 
‘was entrusted to. Messrs. GEorcE JENNINGS,. of 
th, comprising their special Century closets with 
uc discharge, “tip up” and “lift out”: lavatory 
in marble, and latest improved type of urinals. 


SOLDIERS’ WaR MEMORIAL, BIRMINGHAM, 


E memorial we illustrate was recently unveiled in 
Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham. It was designed 
ecuted by Mr. ALBert Tort, sculptor, and is not 
{mirably composed, but is also expressive of its 
€—which is not always the case with English 
tals. The uppermost figure represents Peace, 
Supposed to be crowning Courage and Endurance. 
| Clre-perdu process was adopted the sculptor’s 
ng has been reproduced to perfection. The 
al, which is of an architectural character, is 
icted of granite; each of the four faces has a 
‘panel. The front or dedication panel is made 
(Uggestive of grief by two kneeling figures. At 
fers of the buttresses wreaths and. shields are 
ced, Inscribed with the names of the battles in 
‘he Birmingham warriors took part. 


| = 
tom 20F oF RcoDscaas, MES MUM AND ctBansrony 
" screens of St. David 
iterest. According to 
nd FReemay, the choj 
’ Correspond with the 
bishop or dean, prece 
e four archdeacons an 


s Cathedral are of great 
the description by Messrs. 
r was divided into three 
three grades of the clergy, 
ntor, chancellor, treasurer ‘ 
d the holder of the golden 
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prebend ; then the cursal prebendaries and non-capitular 
members, Last week we published a view of the 
sanctuary screen which divided the stall choir from the: 
more eastern part containing the altar. The screen 
now illustrated separates the chancel from the nave, and 
is necessarily of a more solid character. The appear— 
ance of the screen prior to the restoration may be 
inferred from the following description :—‘‘ The rood- 
loft projects a little into the nave; it is a very 
rich example of the Decorated style, but is very 
much disfigured by some mean ordinary paling 
running along the top, and a clock face within a 
lozenge-shaped wooden frame in the middle. This 
rood-loft shuts out the transept from the nave ; in the 
centre of it is the entrance into the choir, under a 
pointed archway which is elegantly vaulted; the arch: 
towards the choir is filled up with mean wooden doors 
having a fanlight above them, very similar to what is. 
frequently seen in taverns.” The second illustration 
represents mainly the peculiar triforium and clerestory,. 
as well as the very elaborate if unsuitable timber roof, 
The cathedral was originally intended to be vaulted. 
The marked contrast between the interior and the 
exterior of the cathedral must strike every visitor. 
Standing outside one receives the impression that the 
building is in the severest form of Romanesque. But 
within the amount of ornament is almost sufficient to. 
dissipate the belief, for we seem to have a building of a 
Transition type in which the Gothic element was 
predominant. 


NEW OFFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, EUSTON 
ROAD, N.W.—BASEMENT. 


HOUSE, REIGATE, SURREY. 


HIS house has been erected on the well-wooded' 
Manor Road estate, at the foot of the North 
Downs, and commands extensive views along this range 
to Guildford and beyond; to the south views of the 
Weald and the South Downs are obtained. The lower: 
portion of the house and chimneys is of local red 
brick; the upper part is covered with rough-cast of a 
cream tint, except over the kitchen quarters, which is 
tile hung. The gables are treated with solid half-timber 
work and brick-filling, left rough from the saw and 
dressed with Stockholm tar. The tiles are red, hand- 
made and sand-faced. The chief internal features are 
the hall sitting-room and. dining-room ingle. The 
builders were Messrs. C. NicHTincaLeE & Sons, of 
Reigate, and the architect Mr. C. E. Satmon. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA. 


alae work of the British ‘school at Sparta in 1906, 
according to Mr.. R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., F.S.A., has. 
been to survey the site and investigate the Romano- 
Byzantine fortress. Parts of ‘the Hellenic town wall have 
been discovered. and traced, and general conclusions have: 
been formed as to the extent and disposition of the town at 
different periods. . The sanctuary of Artemis Orthia has. 
been examined and the stratification of a ‘‘ geometric ” and 
a “ Corinthian ” layer. determined. Ivories, lead figurines. 
and grotesque clay masks have been found, the last afford- 
ing evidence as to naturalism in archaic Spartan art. The: 
later Hellenic period is a blank ; in Roman times there was 
a further development of the cult, and numerous votive 
inscriptions recording musical and athletic victories of 
Spartan boys in the second century a.p. have been found. 
In the third century a.p. a theatre-like building was con- 
structed in the /emenos, the proscenium of which was the 
front of the temple. 


Mr. William Mitchell, hon. secretary of the Cockburw 
Association, has prepared a memorandum on the subject of 
the National Galleries Bill. He suggests the completion of 
the National Monument on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, for 
the National Gallery. 
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BRUCE HOUSE. 


HE site of the building, which is the latest effort to 
provide a municipal lodging-house on a large scale, 
has an area of about 28,171 superficial feet, and has a 
frontage of about 220 feet to Kemble Street, 108 feet to 
Drury Lane and 139 feet to Kean Street. The plan of the 
building is E-shaped above the ground floor, so arranged as 
to provide adequate light and air to the cubicles. The building 
is six storeys in height. The elevations are of red brick 
facings, relieved with glazed and Luton bricks, stonework 
and rough-cast, and the roofs are covered with green slates. 
The ground floor (lodgers’ section) comprises spacious 
dining-room (including hot chamber and _ lodgers’ crockery 
store), smoking-room, reading-room, writing-room, locker- 
room, parcels-room and w.c.’s and urinals for the use of 
lodgers. The ground floor (administrative section) com- 
prises office, superintendent’s quarters, clerk’s bedroom, 
female staff sitting-room and bedrooms, porter’s day room 
and shop. 

The basement (lodgers’ portion) comprises lavatory, feet 
washing-room, baths, dressing-rooms, lodgers’ wash-house, 
boot brushing-room and barber’s and bootmaker’s shops. 
The basement (administrative portion) comprises establish- 
ment scullery, kitchen, bread and milk store, larder, crockery 
store, shop store, general store, bedmakers’ day-room, soiled 
linen-room, clean linen-room, establishment laundry (in- 
cluding drying chambers, one being set apart for mattresses), 
ironing-room, heating chambers and coal stores, and a dis- 
infecting chamber. 

The upper storeys, comprising 709 cubicles (with sani- 
tary appliances on each floor), afford accommodation for 
699 lodgers and ten porters. On the ground-floor there is 
a room facing Kean Street, which it is proposed to let for 
commercial purposes. 

The dining-room has a floor area of 5,177 feet, including 
’ the space around the hot plate. Fixed teak tables and seats 


are provided to accommodate 360 men at one tim 
the middle of the room a spacious open chambe 
vided for a large hot plate, at which lodgers can) 
desire, cook their own food. Sinks, with hot 
water, are provided in two recesses off this cham 
food can be prepared for cooking. A cylinder 
each end of the hot-plate chamber with a consta 


ea 


large cooking ranges. The lodgers’ crockery stor 
on the north-east side of the dining-room. F 
The smoking-room is arranged on the main f 
the corner of Kemble Street and Drury Lane, am 
floor area of 1,907 superficial feet. Fixed teak tabl 
seats, accommodating ninety-six men, are provided 
tion to movable arm-chairs. The room is heated b 
of two open fireplaces, with special provision for t 
charge of warm air. The reading-room is appr 
from the two main corridors, and has a floor a 
superficial feet. Fixed seats and tables are | 
accommodate 136 men, in addition to a number 
arm-chairs. Two polished teak bookcases are placed! 
east wall of the room, containing books for the use of l¢ 
Three open fireplaces, with special provision i. 
discharge of warm air, are provided, and the! 
has a central open area which is accessible to 13 
A special waiting-room is provided, approached fre! | 
reading-room. It has a floor area of 317 superficl’ 
and will comfortably accommodate twelve men at ony 
This room is heated by means of two steam radiator: 
The locker-rooms are approached from the main ¢* 
at the rear of the dining-room. They are fitted wi 
sheet-iron lockers, with teak doors. The parcels Ty 
approached from the main corridor, and is fitte)) 
shelving for lodgers’ boxes and parcels. The water’ 
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and urinals are approached through a disconnecting! 
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end of the main corridor. There are thirty-four 
closets and eight urinals. 

e first-floor flat over the dining-room and portion of 
_room is railed off for use asa promenade for lodgers, 
| seats being provided. It is approached from the 
| staircase. (The portion of the building over the 
ent contains four storeys of cubicle floors, and the 
ider five storeys.) Each cubicle floor is divided into 
1s by division walls, which admit of the isolation and 
‘ction of sections in the event of contagious disease, 
guld also check the spread of fire. 
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. lodger has an independent cubicle having a mini- 
-dth of 4 feet 10s inches, and an area of 36 super- 
+t, and is lighted by aseparate window. The height 
storeys from floor to ceiling is 9 feet, with the 
n of the top floor, which is 8 feet g inches. The 
1s between the cubicles are 7 feet 6 inches in height, 
‘tion adjoining the corridor is 6 feet 6 inches in 
“aus insuring ample ventilation. The cubicle par- 
Ste framed wood with panels which can be taken 
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out and replaced if necessary without disturbing the framing. 
Each cubicle contains an iron bedstead with spring mattress 
the whole of which can be folded back against the partition 
for the purpose of readily sweeping and cleansing the floor. 

There are two principal staircases leading to the cubicles, 
and, in addition, one emergency staircase. These are so 
arranged as to make it practically impossible for any part 
of the cubicle corridors to be cut off from one or more of the 
staircases in the event of fire. Iron grates, fitted with panic 
bolts, are provided to the staircases to prevent lodgers 
having access to the cubicles during prohibited hours. 
Teak doors have been provided on the landings of the stair- 
cases in order to check the spread of fire from one floor to 
another, and each staircase is fitted with a fire hydrant with 
hose pipes at the level of each cubicle floor. 
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There are four w.c.’s on each floor on the staircase land- 
ings for night use, with the exception of the top floor, 
where two w.c.s are provided. Taps for drinking water are 
also provided at these landings. 

The office, situated on the left of the entrance, is pro- 
vided for the clerk, who is responsible for the issue of all 
tickets and keys to the lodgers and the giving of general 
information. The clerk is provided with a bedroom and 
lavatory accommodation adjoining the office. 

The superintendent’s quarters comprise superintendent’s 
office, two sitting-rooms, two bedrooms, bath-room, &c. A 
private staircase leads to the first floor. 

The surfaces of the walls in the principal corridors, 
staircases, lavatories, kitchens, cold stores, &c., have been 
finished in glazed bricks or tiles. The public rooms generally 
have dadoes of coloured tiles 7 feet 9 inches high. The 
reading and writing-rooms are provided with picture panels 
of prints framed in teak. The smoking-room has coloured 
pictures, similarly framed, and in the dining-room coloured 
tile pictures with tile frames are provided. The floors of 
the principal rooms are laid in wood blocks cn concrete. 
The fireplaces to the reading anid smoking-rooms are 
designed in coloured glazed tiles, with Hopton wood stone 
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dressings and mantel shelves. The floors and staircases 
throughout are of fire-resisting construction. 

Mr. W. E. Riley, the Council’s architect, has prepared 
the designs and superintended the work of construction 
throughout. Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., the chief 
engineer of the Council, has been responsible for the hot- 
water installation and the electric lighting. 

The lodging-house is named after Mr. W. Wallace 
Bruce as some recognition of the many years of devoted 
work which he has given to the subject of housing in 
London. Mr. Bruce has been five times chairman of the 
housing of the working classes committee and has been a 
member of the committee for fourteen years. Mrs. Wallace 
Bruce kindly performed the opening ceremony. 


THE LAKE VILLAGE AT GLASTONBURY. 


Ales eighth report of the committee for investigating the 

Lake Village at Glastonbury, consisting of Dr. R. 
Munro (chairman), Professor W. Boyd Dawkins (secretary), 
‘Sir John Evans, Dr. Arthur J. Evans, Mr. Henry Balfour, 
Mr. C. H. Read and Mr. A. Bulleid, which was presented 
to the British Association, states that the excavations were 
reopened this year, again under the joint superintendence 
of Mr. Arthur Bulleid and Mr. H. St. George Gray. Digging 
began on May 7, and was continued for four weeks until 
June 2. Two days were lost on account of heavy rain, and 
much inconvenience was experienced from the consequent 
flooding of the trenches. The percolation of water from the 
peat and the excavated ground of former years adjoining 
the digging necessitated the continued use of a pump. The 
area explored covered some 580 yards, and was situated at 
the north-west corner of the village, lying to the east and 
‘south of the piece of ground examined in 1905. During the 
digging this year another dwelling-site was discovered, 
hitherto unrecognised, bringing the total up,to $3. 

The number and the variety of the “ finds” were well up 
to the average, and the structural discoveries were of excep- 
tional interest and importance. Dwelling-mounds 67, 74, 
76 and 83 were explored in their entirety; Mounds 68, 71. 
and 72, partly excavated in 1905, were completed ; the larger 
part of Mound 73 and the north-west quarter of Mound 75 
-were examined and await completion next year. As in 
former seasons, numerous photographs were taken and 
sectional and ground plans were made. The following 
points of interest were noticed in the different mounds :— 

Mound 67.—This dwelling-mound was of medium size, 
and formed one of a group of six situated at the north-west 
corner of the village, lying east of Mound 68 and north-east 
of Mound 83. It was protected along the north, north-east 
and east aspects by the border-palisading, and was coin- 
posed of four floors. The greatest diameter of the mound 
east and west was 25 feet, the total thickness of clay near 
the centre being 2 feet 7 inches. The whole mound was 
tilted downwards and outwards towards the palisading on 
the east of the dwelling. The substructure was strong and 
well preserved, especially under the east and north-east 
sides of the dwelling. The upper layers of timber were 
arranged in an east and west direction, the deeper layers 
being placed at right angles to these and parallel to the 
palisading. Thick layers of brushwood supported other 
parts of the dwelling-floors. Portions of an older and dis- 
carded palisading were discovered in the peat underlying 
the south-east quarter of the mound. The peat situated 
south of Mound 67 was composed of a heterogeneous mass 
of vegetable débris containing chips of wood, stones, bones 
of animals (including the nearly complete skull of a horse), 
fand quantities of coarse hand-made pottery. 

Floor I. was composed of yellow clay, and measured 
13 feet 6 inches east and west. The hearth was well pre- 
served, and consisted of a raised patch of baked clay 
measuring 4 feet 3 inches east and west, on the surface of 
which a well-arranged central area of lias slabs 3 feet 
3 inches in diameter was embedded. The hearth was much 
tilted towards the east, the difference in the level of the 
east and west margins being 6 inches. 

Floors II. and III., which were composed of yellow clay, 
had no hearths. <A layer of peat and timber, 1 foot in 
maximum thickness, separated Floors III. and IV. in the 
east half of.the dwelling. 

Floor IV. was composed of grey clay, and at the south- 
west margin was continuous with the clay of Floor I. of 
Mound 83. Towards the north and east aspects of the 
mound the clay extended as far as the palisading. No 
hearth was discovered on this floor. 


Mound 68.—This dwelling-mound was of small 
situated near the north-west border of the village, ¢ 
east of Mound 69, east of Mound 70 and north-w, 
Mound 83. It was protected along the north and nort| 
sides by the border-palisading and was somewhat | 
rangular in outline. It was composed of three floor 
greatest diameter of the mound being 24 feet east and | 
and the greatest thickness of clay 17 inches. 

Floor I. was a small area of clay, 9 feet in dia| 
east and west, with a central hearth composed of a), 
patch of clay with waterworn sandstone pebbles emb): 
in the surface. The diameter east and west of the s- 
area measured 18 inches, and that of the clay Pottior 
4 feet at the floor-level. Floors I. and IIL. were of 
extent, with no indications of having had hearths. | 
mound contained an average quantity of pottery. S). 
pieces of thin grey Romano-British pottery were | 
on the surface of the mound, immediately unde} 
flood soil, and one piece in the black earth belonging ; 
to Floors I. and II. | 

Mound 71.—The greater part of this dwelling; 


examined and described in the 1905 report. The} 
section of the mound remaining along the east sid) 
completed. The diameter of the clay floors was 2) 
east and west; the east margin of the clay overl, 
Mound 83 to the extent of 8 feet. The well-preserye; 
arranged timber substructure noticed last year didnot; 
the east margin of the mound. No additions were m: 
the list of objects enumerated last year. S| 

Mound 72.—This dwelling was partially excavyal| 
1905. It was composed of three floors and situatec| 
the west border of the village. Nothing particularlys 
worthy was found in the construction of the mound bi 
that described last year. | 

Mound 73.—This was a large-sized mound, quadraii 
in outline, with the greatest diameter lying north-we% 
south-east. It was situated south-west of Mound 74,) 
of Mound 71 and north-east of Mound 76. It was com} 
of two layers of clay, the upper being 18 inches thick { 
centre and continuous at the east margin with Mou : 
aud along the west side with Mound 76. ‘Indications 
baked-clay hearth were noticed on the surface of the 
towards the south part of the mound. The second la) 
clay was of small extent, the greatest diameter meat 
11 feet east and west. Time did not permit of the soi} 
part of this mound being excavated this year, but it'll 
all probability be completed next season. The substrit 
under the north and west aspects of the mound wi 
important, but under the east side, adjoining Moun} 
was composed of timber and brushwood placed in aia 
south-east and west-north-west direction. ia 4 

Mound 74.—This was the largest mound in the i 
west portion of the village, situated south-east of Mou! 
north-east of Mound 73 and north-west of Mow 
It was composed of five floors, the greatesié 
meter being 34 feet east and west, and the gi 
depth of clay near the centre of the mound ! 
2 inches. The floors throughout the mound werl 
formly composed of yellow clay. Floors I aj 
were the largest in extent, measuring 32 feet in dil 
east and west. Floors III. and IV. averaged 25 fe! 
and west. Floor V. measured 11 feet east and west ? 
hearth belonging to Floor I. was composed of am ov4 
of gravel measuring 2.9 by 2.3 feet, and placéd excen™ 
to the south-south-west of the central picket, or 3 
part of the mound. Floor Il. had two superitl 
hearths ; the upper, a raised area of red clay mec! 
3 feet 3 inches in diameter, of a deep convex ou™ 
section, with thirty small sandstone pebbles embe* 
the centre and arranged over a space 2 feet 3 1" 
diameter. The diameter of the hearth through tl! 
was 6 feet. The lower hearth was made of gre® 
Floor III. had two superimposed hearths; the u@ 
small area of blue clay with an unusually distinct b® 
edge; the lower, an area of baked clay with m8 
surface. Floor IV. had a remarkable series of four 1" 
The first was made of gravel with a well-defined be 
edge of circular outline, with a diameter of 3 feet 6x 
The second made of grey clay, circular in outline, c 
flat, and tilted towards the east. The third madeof!® 
resting on a substratum of grey clay; the surf 
hearth was flat, the outline quadrangular, with the f 
rounded off and the margin finely bevelled. " 
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made of clay; the surface was hard-baked and 
the greatest depression 3 inches deep; the 9 
| 
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| circular outline, surrounded by a moulded rim 
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ide at the base and raised 14 inch above the level of the | 
iclosed baked clay area, which measured 3 feet 3 inches 
| diameter. Floor V. was a small area of clay which only | 
artially covered the timber substructure. It had two, 
iperimposed hearths of baked clay arranged excentrically 
est of the central picket, or highest point of the mound. 

The timber substructure was remarkably complete and 
‘ell preserved. The timber formed a circular platform 
) feet in diameter east and west, the pieces being placed 
ngthways ,in an  east-north-east and west-south-west 
irection, and measured from 6 to 12 feet long and from 
to 9 inches in diameter. These were resting on other 
ygs placed at right angles. The platform sank towards 
1e centre, forming a shallow, saucer-shaped concavity, the 
ifference in the level of the circumference and the centre 
f the depression being 15 inches. The platform was 
urrounded by several concentric rings of small piles or 
rall-posts. The posts were driven in at intervals of 9 to 
; inches. The inner circle of posts was placed at an 
yverage distance of 9 feet 6 inches from the centre, the 
scond at 10 feet 6 inches and the third at 12 feet. Besides 
ie piles arranged in line, several hundred more were 
und driven in indiscriminately, without apparent arrange- 
ent, within a distance of 12 to 16 feet from the centre of 
ie dwelling. At the west-south-west aspect of the plat- 
rm the continuity in the lines of the wall-posts was 
“oken for a space of 6 feet. Where the concentric circles 
‘ wall-posts terminated two lines of three large piles were 
und, radiating from the centre to the circumference 
' the dwelling. The piles in each line were placed 
-{12 inches apart, and the middle post in each instance 
med the terminal post of the inner circle of wall-posts. 
etween the two lines of posts the arrangement of 
mber differed completely from other parts of the sub- 
ructure, and distinctly marked the entrance to the 
welling. Immediately outside the timber threshold was a 
tge slab of lias, in the position we shouid have expected 
| find an entrance pavement. On either side of the 
itrance the timber of the platform was arranged tri- 
igularly; the base of the triangle, roughly measuring 
feet, faced towards the circumference, and the apex 
wards the centre of the dwelliyg. The pieces of timber 
ere placed parallel with the line of wall-posts, and 
radually diminished in length towards the apex. 

Mound 75.—The north-west quarter of this dwelling- 
ound was partly explored, and found to be composed of 
ur floors. The mound awaits further examination next 
2ason. 

Mound 76.—This dwelling-mound was situated near the 
est border of the village, and was protected along the 
juth-west and west aspects by the border-palisading. It 
‘as placed south-east of Mound 72 and south-west of 
found 73, being continuous with the floors of both the 
djacent mounds. The mound was composed of three 
oors, the greatest diameter east and west being 32 feet. 
he greatest depth of clay near the centre of the dwelling 
‘as 2 feet. 

_ Floor l.—The hearth was incomplete, being within a few 
ches of the surface of the field. It was composed of a 
teular area of red marl 3 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
loor Il_—The hearth belonging to this floor was made of 
Taised area of clay 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, with thin 
abs of lias embedded at the centre. The diameter of the 
onework measured 2 feet. Floor III. was made of a mix- 
ire of grey marl, yellow clay and fireash, having quite a 
ferent appearance from the floors above made of yellow 
ay. The hearths belonging to this floor were composed 
_ Srey marl, and arranged in three superimposed layers. 
he centre of the upper hearth was hollowed out in the 
lape of a shallow basin with irregular outline, the depres- 
on in section being bordered by a raised moulded rim 
veraging 7 inches in width across the base and 22 inches 
depth. The depression was filled with fireash and several 
Peinents of slag. Pieces of slag were also found on the 
dor around, together with portions of two crucibles and 
agments of bronze and iron. 

_ The substructure was strong and weli preserved along 
€ south-west and west aspects of the mound, the timber 
pe eed in AS by eee and south 
Lheleict » with occasional planks placed’ at 
3nt angles. Under other parts of the mound the wood- 
ork was of less importance. 

Mound 83.—This dwelling-mound covered a large area, 
fasuring 28 feet east and west. It was situated near the 
rth-west corner of the village, lying south-west of 
ound 67, east of Mound 61 and south of Mound 68. It 


was composed of four floors, the margins of which were 
considerably overlapped by the three adjacent mounds. 
Floors I., II. and III. were made of pale yellowish-grey clay ; 
Floor IV. of yellow clay, in which quantities of hard orange- 
coloured ochreous nodules and gravel were uniformly 
mixed. The greatest thickness of clay at the centre of the 
mound measured 3 feet 6 inches. 

Floor I. was a thin layer of clay with an average thick- 
ness of 6 inches; there were distinct traces of a baked-clay 
hearth extending over a circular area 5 feet in diameter. 

Floor Il. was 8 inches thick at its greatest depth and 
near the centre there were indications of a baked-clay 
hearth. 

Floor III.—The clay averaged 6 inches thick ; the hearth 
was made of baked clay and measured 2 feet 11 inches east 
and west across the top. 

Floor 1V.—The clay of this floor was 1 foot 10 inches 
thick at its greatest depth. The hearth was a circular area 
of baked clay, having a well-preserved and finely-moulded 
bevelled edge averaging 2 inches in depth. The average 
diameter across the top was 3 feet 74 inches; the centre 
was raised 2 inches above the periphery of the edge and 


_ from 3 to 5 inches above the marginal line of the base. 


The substructure was not strong or well arranged. 
Lying parallel with the east margin of Floor IV. a large 
mortised oak beam with three perforations was unearthed, 
measuring 8 feet long and 15 inches wide ; it did not appear 
to be in its original position. Along the north-east margin 
of the mound a line of hurdlework was found, lying in a 
north-north-west and south-south-east direction. An alder- 
tree stump with roots 7 stu was found in the peat under 
the north-west quarter of the mound. 

Among the objects found were a small piece of baked 
clay with three arms, perhaps a toy, a small fibula with 
spring of coiled wire, a solid bronze link-shaped object, a 
harness ornament, a spiral finger-ring, an unusually long 
weaving-comb, a large armlet, ornamental pottery, upper 
and lower stones of a quern, red colouring matter, a 
wooden mallet, portion of hub of a wheel, &c. 


EXCAVATIONS ON ROMAN SITES 
BRITAIN. 


HE report of the committee, consisting of Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins (chairman), Mr. J. L. Myres 
(secretary), Sir Edward Brabrook, Professor W. Ridgeway 
and Mr. T. Ashby, appointed to co-operate with local 
committees in excavations on Roman sites in Britain, was 
presented at the meeting of the British Association. 

The committee has made itself acquainted, as in former 
years, with the course of the excavations which have been 
in progress on Roman sites in Britain during the past year, 
and has been favoured in certain cases with summary 
reports of the work done. After full discussion of the 
circumstances thus brought to its notice, the committee has 
decided to offer grants in aid of special researches on certain 
sites as follows :— 

At Caerwent, as in 1904 and 1co5, for the following 


IN 


| special objects :—(a) To examine the contents of wells 


found in the course of excavation, with special reference 
to the stratification of their contents, and to the identifica- 
tion of the remains of animals and plants which may be 
found therein. (4) To determine the age and construction 
of the mound and ditch by cutting a complete section, or 
otherwise. 

At Melandra Castle, for special investigation of non- 
Roman and pre-Roman remains. At Newstead, near 
Melrose, for special investigation of the contents of wells, 
in the same manner as at Caerwent. 

In the case of Silchester, to which the committee made 
a small grant in 1904, no formal report has been received, 
but the contents of wells found in the course of the 
excavation have been examined as before. The report 
from Silchester, which is appended, merely records the 
general progress of the excavation, in continuation of the 
series of summaries communicated to the British Associa- 
tion in years in which grants of money have been made. 


Excavations at Caerwent, 1904-5. 

(a) Report upon the Investigation of the Mound.—Upon 
the south, west and north sides of the city traces have been 
found, within the city wall, of an earlier defence, in the 
form of a mound of very hard red clay—the local clay, but 
more compact and binding than this clay in its natural 


: state; it can be recognised by its hardness when excavated, 
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though there is but little difference in colour, and, further, 
by the existence on its surface of small pieces of charred 
twigs, which occur in less amount all through it. _ Just 
below it, too, there is also a layer of charred stuff—as if the 
brushwood on the site had first been set on fire, and as if 
that which grew on the top of the mound had also been 
burnt once or more. 

After the necessary profile measurements had been 
taken, the mound was cut into in several places. The first 
section to be described was that to the S. of Room of 
“House XII.” The material was here, as elsewhere, very 
hard red clay, with pebbles in it; 13 feet below grass level, 
at 10 feet from the wall of the courtyard (which interrupts 
its backward slope), a pocket of charred stuff and burnt 
bones was found, with some pottery, including figured ¢erra 
sigillata, and the bottom of one ¢erra sigillata vase, with 
inscription, OF. APRO (CJL. vii. 1336. 78). Under the 
mound itself one small piece of bronze, one bit of éerra 
sigillata, one bit of pottery with rough black paste and some 
grey pottery were found. 

Another partial section was made a little further west, 
to the south of Room 15 of “ House XII.” Here the crest 
of the mound was found to have been 5 feet only below 
ground. The hard clay layer was only 4 feet 7 inches 
thick at the crest and 3 feet on each side; it consisted 
mostly of dark clay, with a lighter layer between. Under 


it were found several bones and a flake of flint, also a bone |- 


pin and several pieces of pottery. The earth below it is 
gravelly, with chips of limestone in it. Below this again 
comes natural hard red clay. Immediately to the west of 
the south gate the mound was found to slope away in all 
directions, showing clearly that there was a break in it to 
let the road out. A good photograph of this portion was 
obtained. To the east of the south gate it was not found at 
first,* but eventually a limekiln was found cutting into the 
mound, which was perhaps used by the builders of the 
wall. 

A similar section on the west side of the city, west of 
“House VIL,” a little way south of the west gate, is 
published in the Caerwent Excavation Committee’s Report 
for 1901.t Here there was a road at the bottom of the back- 
ward slope of the mound, on the further edge of which was 
the west wall of the house. When the wall was constructed 
the house was extended over part of the road and the level 
slightly raised, inasmuch as the space between the mound 
and the city wall was naturally filled up. 


On the west side of the city the mound has been traced, 


and its profile ascertained a little way east of the north 
gate.t It is intended to make investigations at other points 
further east. 

Two sections have so far been taken of the city ditch, 
one just outside the north gate, the other some way further 
east,§ but it has not yet been ascertained whether the ditch 
originally belonged to the mound, the wall having thus been 
constructed on a shelf cut in the mound, and using the same 
ditch. This can probably be found out at the point indi- 
cated to the north of the amphitheatre, and it would be in 
this work, in taking another section of the city ditch and in 
working any wells that may come to light, that the balance 
of the British Association’s grant for last year and the grant 
for the present year would be expended. 

(6) Sundry Animal Remains found at Caerwent, 1904.— 
The following animal remains have been identified in the 
course of the excavations :— 

(1) From a pot found upright in “ House XII.,” Room elena 
Shrew, “Sorex vulgaris ;” bird (egg-shell) ; toad, “ Bufo 
vulgaris ;” molluscs, “ Helix pomatia” (fragment), ‘‘ Helix 
aspersa,” “ Helix rotundata,” “ Helix pulchella,” “ Cochlicopa 
lubrica,” “‘ Limax agrestis” (?). 

(2) From a drain by the side of the wall on south side 
of south gate (later extension of XIII.), 10 feet 4 inches 
below grass: Pig, “Sus scrofa;” teal, “ Querquedula 
crecca” (?); fowl (?); fish-bone; iron nail. 

(3) From “House XII,” Room 20, 6 feet down: 
“ Achatina acicula” and “ Microtus sp.” 

(4) From the westernmost of two V-shaped drains 
between “ Houses XI. and XII.,” 5 feet down : Much Roman 
pottery ; “‘ Mus sylvaticus” (?); Dunlin, “ Tringa alpina” 
(beak) ; teal. 

(c) Report on Wells 


and their Contents, 1905.—Well A 


“ The excavations here were, owing to the presence of a 
walnut-tree (since removed), carried on under difficulties, 

+ Archeologia, vol. lviii. pl. ix. 

} See Caerw. Comm. Report for 1901-3. Archeologia, vol, lix. 

§ See Caerw. Comm. Report for 1901-3. 


lies E. of ‘‘ House VI.” N. (see “ Caerw. Comm. Rep.,” 1go1-: 
p. 26); it is 25 feet 6 inches deep; its width varies: ; 
mouth, 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 5 inches; at 18 feet dowr 
2 feet 9 inches by 3 feet; at 213 feet down, 2 feet 8 inche 
by 3 feet; and at the bottom 2 feet 3 inches by 2 fe 
5 inches, as at the mouth. The masonry is good through 
out; the bottom is sandy rock. There is a spring at 18 fee 
and here one stone is displaced. This well had alread 
been cleared to 18 feet in 1903. te 

On clearing from 18 feet to 22 feet the finds were a 
follows :—Skulls of cows and other bones of cows an 
sheep (all cows were poleaxed), part of the skull of a do 
and three fragments of stag-horn. From 22 feet to th 
bottom the finds were—more fragments of stag-horn, mor 
skulls’ of cows (“B. longifrons”), oyster-shells, a scalloy 
shell, fragments of wood: and hoops from buckets, sma 
twigs, an acorn, fragments of human skull (23% feet to 24. 
feet down), much Roman pottery of ordinary types, ani 
many old shoes (not of the open-work type) with hob-nail, 
on the soles.* a 

Well B lies W. of “ House XIII.” N. 


2 feet 8 inches. The masonry is good, 
have no masonry, the sides being of clay. The bottom] 
of hard gravel. ae 
The contents were as follows :—(a) From 4% feet to 10) 
feet : cow-bones, a fragment of wall-plaster, much concreti 
and a little ordinary Roman pottery ; (4) from 102 feet t 
the bottom, cow-bones, and (at 12 feet) sheep-bones, a fey| 
oyster-shells, fragments of ordinary pottery and roof-tiles 
and a few fragments of shoe-leather. ~ | 
Samples of earth from both wells have been sent 
Mr. Lyell for examination for seeds. 3 
(d) Report on the Plant Remains for 1904.—Mr. Clemer 
Reid, who has kindly examined the samples of earth sub 
mitted to him, reports generally as follows + :—“ Wheat i 
abundant mixed with tares. We find also the celery, /| 
single badly-preserved seed of parsnip may belong to th 
Same peculiar variety which occurs at Silchester. Th 
remaining plants are weeds, such as elder, dock an 
stinging-nettle, with traces of willow and _ cottongras} 
suggesting wetter places. No cultivated fruits have ye 
) 


been found, the only edible species being the blackberry.” 


ip 
cei 


Excavations on the Site of the Roman Fort known as; 
Melandra Castle, Derbyshire, 1905. | 

The excavations carried out at Melandra during 190 
have had as their main results :—(1) The uncovering of th 
foundations of the northern and southern gateway) 
(2) The uncovering of the greater part of the stone rampal 
surrounding the fort. (3) (As one result of the above 
The determination of the exact dimensions of the for 
(4) A more careful examination of the rampart. eo 
As the outcome of the work done :—(a) Measured plat 
have been obtained of all the gateways except one (whic 
is more injured than the others). (6) A measured plan‘ 
the whole fort (including all the stone buildings discoyeret 
has been drawn. (c) The pottery discovered on the sii 
has been examined in detail with great care, and its bearin 
on the date of occupation of the camp fully brought oub | 
The following results of the year’s work have a speci: 
bearing on the question of the occupation of the district i 
pre-Roman times :— et 
(a) In the course of the excavations, in addition to 
number of Roman mill-stones, there were discovered withi_ 
the area of the Roman fort a number of the earlier (beehiv 
shaped) querns. At least three patterns of these have bee. 
identified by Professor Boyd Dawkins, both upper an 
nether stones being present. | 
(6) An examination of the ancient roads in the imm) 


{ 
ait 


(c) An examination (by Professor Conway) of the set _ 
leaden weights discovered on the site has led to a distin. 
confirmation of the theory (already laid down by M 
Thomas May) that a number of these weights conform tol 
SUCUMMEOMMOR 
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eltic standard, while others are without doubt multiples 
f Roman units. 

(d) A quantity of slag—showing the working of iron— 
as been found on the site. While this may not be pre- 
‘oman, it is at least similar to what kas been found on a 
umber of prehistoric sites. 

(e) A number of blunt chips and splinters, similar to 
iose found near Rochdale and elsewhere in the Pennine 
hain on Neolithic and Bronze Age sites, proves that the 
ite was occupied in one or other or in both those ages. 

Full and detailed reports of the work are contained in 
ie yolume entitled ‘ Melandra Castle,” published in June 
906 by the Manchester University Press. 


Excavations at Newstead, near Melrose, 1905-6. 


So far no remains of native pre-Roman civilisation have 
een found which require separate investigation, but there 
ave been considerable opportunities for the examination 
f animal and plant remains. The animal remains, includ- 
ig a very large number of horse-bones, are being 
<amined by Professor Ewart, of Edinburgh, and by 
r. Bryce, of Glasgow, Specimens of the plant remains 
ave been sent to the Professor of Botany at Edinburgh, 
id it is to further investigation of similar plant remains 
iat the grant now made is to be applied. 


Excavations at Silchester, 1905. 


No detailed report has as yet been received from the 
xcavators as to the results obtained from the expenditure 
‘the British Association’s grant of 1o/., which was made 
| 1904 for work on the contents of wells and for trial 
enches to ascertain the relation of the town well to the 
sctangular street plan. But the general character of the 
sason’s work at Silchester may be gathered from the 
immary which follows. . 

The excavations of 1905 extended over the six months 
om May 22 to November 18, under the constant super- 
sion and direction of Mr. Mill Stephenson. 

It was proposed to complete the investigation, which 
as begun so long ago as 1892, of the portions of Insulz V. 
id VI, and of the unnumbered insula south of them, 
hich underlie the grass field.’ So far as Insule V. 
id VI. are concerned, this investigation has been com- 
eted, but owing to the unexpected depth of soil which 
as found overlying the buildings in Insula VI. time did 
ot allow of the ground to the south being even trenched. 
he excavation of the two insule brought to light quite a 
amber of interesting buildings. ; 

In Insula V. the north-west corner was filled by a struc- 
ire of regular plan but uncertain use, the main feature of 
hich was a large pillared hall or workshop, with store- 
yoms at the end and a corridor or portico in front. In late 
mes the building seems to have been degraded to other 
urposes, South of, but detached from it, was another 
ructure of similar plan. The chambers behind this, how- 
ver, were apparently living-rooms, and give a more 
omestic character to the building. From this second 
uilding there extends southwards a somewhat puzzling 
ties of chambers of several dates as far as a large edifice 
iat occupied the south-west corner of the insula. The 
iain features of this were a great hall (?) with long and 
lort corridors facing the streets, and a narrower corridor 
: the further end, beyond which again was a square build- 
ig subdivided into small rooms. The nature and object of 
uS extensive group of buildings is under investigation. 
he rest of the insula was devoid of buildings except along 
te northern margin, where there were laid open the foun- 
ations of a nice litle house of the corridor type, with some 
iteresting remains of mosaic Pavements. 
| he western margin of Insula VI. is mostly occupied by 
‘¢ major part of an L-shaped building at the north-west 
rmner which was examined in 1892. This has now been 
lly traced, and proved to consist of, apparently, a series of 
‘ops covered by a corridor or colonnade along the street 
ymts. At the south end there has been subsequently built 
‘ a second row of chambers, apparently as a series of 
ying-rooms, though the hypocausts have been destroyed. 
ie northern wing of the block is noteworthy for having 
een built over an extensive layer of jaw-bones of oxen. 

_ The remainder of the north side of the insula is almost 
tirely filled with the foundations of a large mansion of 
mewhat interesting character. It originally consisted of 
lee sys corridor house, Standing north and south, with 
ae aaa To the east of this was afterwards added a 
Be, enclosed by corridors, beyond which was built a 
tie use on a somewhat larger scale, with fine mosaic 
vements, &c, A room at the south-east angle is remark- 


able for the remains of a wooden steeping tank sunk in the 
floor. Ina corridor of one of the main chambers a human 
skeleton was found, laid in a rudely made grave against the 
wall. To the east of the house just described was a narrow 
courtyard with a wide entrance gateway on the north, and 
shut off from the street on the east by a:strong wall. 

On the southern margin of the insula are the remains of 
another interesting house, L-shaped in plan, and forming 
another example of the transition from the corridor to the 
courtyard type. Most of its floors were of plain or patterned 
mosaic. Under part of this house is a wood-lined well, 
associated with which were a number of pieces of sawn and 
cut timber of various sizes and uncertain use. Another 
large wood-lined well was found west of the building, and 
a third to the north-east. From this last there led south: 
ward, apparently to carry off the overflow of the well, a 
carefully constructed wooden conduit made of unusually 
fine oaken boards; two of them were no less than 25 feet 
long and 3 inches thick. 

Owing to the nearness of the water to the surface, com- 
paratively few pits and wells were met with, but the con- 
tents of these have nevertheless yielded further interesting 
remains of plants, &c., to the patient investigations of Mr. 
A. H. Lyell, Mr. Clement Reid and Professor Newton. 

Several important architectural remains were brought 
to light, including some pieces of turned pillars, an un- 
finished “ winged” altar, and a figure of a dormant lion, 
probably from the gable of some building. 

A detailed account of all the discoveries was laid before 
the Society of Antiquaries on May 31, and will be duly 
published in “ Archzeologia.” 

A special exhibition of the antiquities, &c., found was 
also held, as in former years, at Burlington House. 

It is proposed during the current year to continue, and, 
if possible, complete the investigation of the grass field, 
other parts of which have already been dealt with in 1902 
and ig0o4. There will then remain only one other season’s 
work to finish the examination of the whole of the 100 acres 
within the town wall. 

No special report has yet been received from the exca- 
vators as to the results obtained by the expenditure of the 
British Association’s grant. 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


HE following letter has been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister by Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., hon. secretary 

of the Congress of Archzeological Societies :—“ By direction 
of the Congress of Archzological Societies in union with 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, I have the honour to 
send you the following resolution unanimously passed at 
their meeting held on July 4, 1906, under the presidency of 
Lord Avebury :—‘That this Congress regrets that the 
Government has not carried out the provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Protect'on Act for the appointment of an 
inspector. Various monuments have been placed under 
the Act on the faith that the provisions of the Bill would 
be observed ; the Congress, therefore, urges that an in- 
spector of ancient monuments should be appointed in 
accordance with the Act.’ I have been requested to say 
further that the Congress quite recognises the desire of 
the Government, in the arrangements that have been 
made, to protect the ancient monuments that have already 
been handed over to the care of the nation, and it has no 
intention of questioning either the zeal or ability of the 
official entrusted with the duties. I am instructed, how- 
ever, to point out that it was intended by the Bill that 
the inspector should be a man of independent position, 
able to devote much attention to the duties of the office, 
and that these were intended to include, not merely the 
care of such monuments as were named in the Act, but an 
official status which would enable him to intervene for the 
preservation from destruction of other similar monuments. 
The experience of the committee of the Congress formed 
for recording earthworks shows that such an inspector 
might be of the greatest service in preserving from 
destruction those important relics of the past. It is obvious 
that duties of this description cannot be adequately dis- 
charged by an official in Government employ who has 
other important duties to fulfil and who does not possess 
the status contemplated in the Act. A salary is provided 
by the Act for the office of inspector, and 1am to submit 
that this sum which is annually voted by Parliament should 
not be diverted by repayment to the Treasury as has been 
done for some years. The Congress wishes to call your 
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attention to the statement made by the First Commissioner 
of Works (Hansard, August 3, 1900) :—‘It has been thought 
advisable not to make any appointment immediately, so 
that some indication may first be gathered of the probable 
effect of this year’s resolution for the extension of the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act.’ On behalf of the 
Congress, which represents forty of the principal archzeo- 
logical societies in England, Ireland and Wales, and some 
12,000 members, I am to respectfully pray that you will 
see fit to revert to the original practice of appointing an 
independent inspector.” 


EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT. 


HE present excavations at Caerwent, Monmouthshire, 
began in 1899, and have been carried on every sum- 
mer since then for a period of about three months. The 
results obtained up to August, 1904, were described in a 
paper read at the Cambridge meeting. The rest of the 
season of 1904 was devoted to the exploration of a very 
large house on the west edge of the road leading to the 
south gate, in which three or four different periods of con- 
struction could be distinguished. An interesting mosaic 
pavement was discovered here, which has been removed to 
the Newport Museum. The house has been filled in again, 
but a full account has been published in “ Archzeologia,” 
lis. 

The beginning of the season of 1905 was devoted to 
clearing the inner side of the south gate, which was found 
to have been filled in the same way as the north gate, but 
with greater care ; the inner arch is to a considerable extent 
still preserved. The rest of the time was spent in work in 
the northern half of the city. Five buildings were excavated, 
one of which, containing an octagonal bath, is probably part 
of a building situated further north, which may be the public 
baths of the city. Of the others, one is remarkable for 
possessing a colonnade, another for having one of its walls 
preserved to a height of over to feet, the lower part retain- 
ing considerable remains of painted plaster. Two wells 
were excavated and yielded a considerable quantity of plant 
remains. The president of the fund, Lord Tredegar, has 
generously acquired, for purposes of excavation, a consider- 
able area in the north-east portion of the city, and the 
campaign of 1906 will probably be devoted to the further 
examination of several buildings of which portions only 
have up till now been accessible. 


GENERAL. 


His Majesty King Edward VII. has ordered forty copies 
to be made of Sir Luke Fildes’s portrait of Queen 
Alexandra, which was exhibited in the Academy. He 
considers it the best likeness of Her Majesty in existence, 
and he intends to present one to each of the Colonial Parlia- 
ments and to the British Embassies abroad. 


Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A., has been elected Associate of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, and the election has since 
received the approval of His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 


The Northamptonshire Education Committee have agreed 
that the appointment of Mr. A. F. Watson, as consulting 
architect at a salary of 10o/. per annum, the appointment to 
be terminable by three months’ notice in writing, and to be 
subject to the conditions laid down in the minute of appoint- 
ment of September 30, 1905, be continued. 


The Salisbury and District isolation hospital committee 
have agreed that architects be invited by advertisement to 
send in plans for the proposed, new hospital and that. pre- 
miums of 20 guineas and ro guineas be offered to the first 
and second in order of merit.. The amount of the first pre- 
mium to be merged in the ordinary commission should the 
architect be employed for the work. 


The Duke of Devonshire, as well as his tenant, will allow 
excavations to be undertaken in the outer court of Pevensey 
Castle. The work will be under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the experts formed by the staff.of the Victoria 
Histories, acting in. co-operation with the Sussex 
Archeological Society, and there is every reason to hope 
that the results will prove of great interest and value, as it 
seems probable that the remains of the Roman settlement 
of the Anderida, which was sacked by the Saxons in 491, 
have not been disturbed during the last 1,400 years. 

Mr. Robert Henry Middleton, borough surveyor of 
Walsall, with which town he had: been connected in an 


official capacity for a period of about twenty years, died on 
the 4th inst. 
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Mr. F. W. Oxberry has been selected out of ¢} 
216 candidates for the position of borough engineer to th 
Kendal Town Council. Mr. Oxberry will therefore re 
his post of assistant engineer at York. 


Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co., architects, Chicago, 
said to be about to enter the European field. M 
Graham of the firm has left Chicago for London, v 
it is said, he will draw preliminary plans for a great 
cantile structure. 


At Caerphilly, near Cardiff, a bronze tablet h 
erected to the memory of William Edwards, a 
builder towards the close of the eighteenth ce 
Edwards was for forty years pastor of the chapel whe 
tablet was unveiled. During that time he erected 
bridges in South Wales. 


A Memorial Cross has been unveiled on the 
Douglas Old Chapel, in Parbold, near Wigan, 
was demolished thirty years ago. This was the — 
ecclesiastical edifice in the county, having been built ai 
ing to tradition to commemorate a victory of the 
over the Danes. 


Mr. James Thomson, the interim Dundee ~ 
engineer, has been appointed burgh engineer at a sal; 
5oo/. per annum, after having worked for the Council 
thirty-three years. The terms of the appointment are 
the salary proposed to be given shall cover all 
undertaken by Mr. Thomson, including those attach. 
the office of city architect, which he has for some time 
Parliamentary work, &c. 


Mr. W. Hale, R.S.A. has completed another pan 
the banqueting-hall of the new City Chambers, Edinb 
The subject is King Robert the Bruce granting at Car 
a charter to Edinburgh in 1329. 


Mr. Lloyd Edward, county surveyor for Glamorga 
died at Bridgend on Tuesday at the age of sixty-three. 


Mr. Burns, M.P., was asked in the House of Co 
on the 4th inst. whether his attention had been called t 
statement of Sir Alexander Binnie that the rivers Th 
and Lee, from which the drinking water of Londo 
drawn, receive above the waterworks intakes the mo 
less clarified sewage of 1,000,000 persons in the case 
Thames and about 250,000 in the case of the Lee, a 
the late Sir George Buchanan, principal medical officer 
the Local Government. Board, stated that the drinking 
such contaminated water ultimately results in deatl 
disease to the consumers; and whether it was propos 
take any steps to secure a purer water supply for L 
The President of the Local Government. Board replit 
‘“T have seen the statement made by Sir Alexander Bi 
I am informed that the whole question of the adequa 
the works of the Water Board and existing sources to 
with the present and future population of the water 
now under the consideration of a committee of that Bo 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman having been 
whether, in view of the fact that over 150,000,000/. has m 
been deposited by the working classes in the Post Off 
Savings Bank, he could see his way to introduce le 
to enable a proportion of the sum, say one-thir 
devoted to the erection of model freehold dwelling-! 
for the working-classes, thus helping the poor with” 
own capital, said he was'not prepared to introduce le 
tion for this purpose. He did not think that workin 
dwellings are.the most appropriate form of sec 
which to invest Savings Bank deposits. But a consi 
portion of ‘the Savings Bank funds is already a 
through the Local Loans Fund, in providing advan 
local authorities for their expenditure on housing an 
purposes. | f 


Birse Castle, Aberdeenshire, which formerly belon 
the Marquis of Huntly, has been restored und 
direction of Mr. G. B. Mitchell, architect, Aberdeen. 


Mr. Walter Emden, J.P., the well-known W 
architect, who has now retired from business, has p 
his business to his four principal assistants, namel 
S. H. Egan, Mr. W. S. Emden, Mr. A. J. Croughton a 
T. C Ovenston, who will now carry on the practice 
same address under the style of Messrs. Emden, E 
Co. We inserted a paragraph on July 27 which would gn 
an incorrect impression, as through an oversight the nani) 
of Mr. S. H. Egan was alone mentioned, whereas the pra 
tice has been presented to the four gentlemen referred to: 
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THE WEEK. 


¢ has been silence about the measures to be 
. for the preservation or removal of the Auld 
at Ayr since January, and it would be pardonable 
ople in the South concluded that arrangements 
made which were favourable to the preservation 
e structure. A sum of t0,o0o/. was required to 
‘out the works necessary if the bridge could be 
ed for public traffic while still retaining its present 
cter. The Town Council agreed to delay their 
ion until August 1. At a meeting on Monday Mr. 
LD, who has been endeavouring to raise the 
y, was compelled to inform the Provost that he 
nly received promises amounting to 4,o00/. He 
ders, however, that inasmuch as so much money 
raised through the efforts of one individual, the 
¢ will come to the rescue of the bridge by sub- 
ng the remainder of the money. Meanwhile, he 
led for a further delay of two months, which the 
1 Council of Ayr have agreed to allow. There is 
quently some hope for preserving an interesting 
ture. 


f is announced that students matriculating in 
ember at the University of London can enter on 
courses for architectural students in October. 
e are two courses—the degree course of three years 
the certificate course of two years. The degree 
e has been established in order to provide archi- 
ral students with an opportunity to continue their 
‘al studies while commencing their. professional 

University College has the advantage of possess- 
large engineering laboratory, the Slade School of 
and comprehensive courses of arts and science. 
igements have been made with the Carpenters’ 
yany for a series of demonstrations in each year in 
ractical working of materials at the Trades Tech- 
School, Great Titchfield Street. These are sup- 
entary to the lectures and classes on building con- 
tion at the College. In addition visits are paid to 
shops and to buildings in course of erection. There 
ourse by the professor of mechanical engineering 
‘eel and iron construction and. the testing of 
rials. There are, besides, for the convenience of 
‘Students evening classes in design, construction, 
uring and quantities. Professor F. M. Simpson 
‘S the day and evening classes, and he has the 
itage of skilled assistants. The prospectus is 
ving of the attention of students. 


EN in Birmingham have been distinguished by 
vdness, and that that quality still prevails was 
a by proceedings at a meeting of the Birmingham 
*s Council on Saturday last. The following resolu- 
vas proposed :—" That this Council regrets that 
e large number of contracts let of late by the 
4s committees of the City Council no clause or 
30 Was inserted to prevent the ever-increasing im- 
lion of quarry-worked stone; also that the con- 
‘subletting and re-subletting of this branch of the 
ng trade is, we believe, detrimental to the rate- 
Ss and workmen concerned, and this Council do 
pon our city councillors the necessity, while such 
iling lack of employment continues, to restrict as 
aS possible this importation of quarry-worked 
in future contracts, believing that thereby great 
ance will be rendered to the solution of the un- 
yed problem.” The preparation of stones in a 
Y1S a subject which masons in towns may with 
A. be supposed to question. In the first place, 
hery may be used to a ‘larger extent than 
1s ‘would consider as fair.to themselves, The 
can masons have in one place organised 


therefore be excused if they treated the subject 
academically and voted on it as a simple subject of 
political economy. But thirty-five were opposed to the 
resolution as against twelve in its favour, or, we may 
say, three to one. One member said there was no use 
in trying to prevent work being done at any place 
where the expenses were the most economical. Another 
speaker asserted that cheapness was not alone to be 
considered, but quality of work, At the quarry it was 
known how the stone was bedded, and men on the 
spot were therefore better able to dress it than those 
living at a distance. It was also pointed out that the 
resolution was suggestive of selfishness, for according 
to it the interest of the Birmingham stonemasons was: 
alone deserving of consideration. 


St. Bototrn’s Church in Boston has so fine 2 
tower that the other parts of the building become rather 
diminished in interest. The building was commenced’ 
in 1309, and it is one of the best examples of its class 
in the country. In 1857 it was restored, mainly by 
donations from Boston in the United States, whose 
people claimed an interest in the church. As a pro- 
perty it is somewhat peculiar, for the Corporation are 
the lay impropriators, having purchased the tithes in 
the sixteenth century. We suppose it was expected 
that New England would again intervene, for the 
chancel roof has been allowed to fall into so bad a state 
that a gale of wind or heavy snow might drive it in and 
a serious catastrophe ensue. The borough engineer, 
Mr. G. A. CLarkg, has called in Mr. W. S. WEATHERLEY, 
architect, and they have prepared a report on the decay 
which no doubt has long been apparent to worshippers. 
According to Mr. WEATHERLEY, the time has passed for 
repairs and the roof must be reconstructed. Mr. CLARKE 
estimates that the cost will be about 1,o00/. 


THERE is not as yet any street in Paris which bears 
the name of the late M. ALpuanp, although there is a 
public memorial of him. One reason for the omission 
is the circumstance that he was the chief lieutenant of 
Baron Haussmann. But after the passing of the 
Empire he rendered services to the Municipal Council 
of Paris which should be remembered. An opportunity 
to make amends will soon be presented. The final 
arrangements have been sanctioned for the continua- 
tion of the Boulevard Raspail to the Rue de Sévres, 


which will make a direct thoroughfare from the Boule- 


vard Saint-Germain to the crossway where the Lion 
de Belfort is placed, thus connecting the Champs-- 
Elysées with the less-known Parc de Montsouris. The 
line was originally projected by M. ALpuHanp, and it 
would be equitable if when completed it bore his name. 


COMMEMORATIONS are now in favour, and therefore 
it is allowable for the Liverpool Corporation to consider 
the possibility of celebrating the 7ooth anniversary of 
their charter next year. That precious document is 
still in existence. It was signed at Winchester on 
August 28, 1207, and is inscribed “* King Joun’s Charter 
of Liberty and Protection for the Burgagors of Liver- 
pool.” Professor Ramsay Murr, of the local university, 
some time ago prepared a scheme with the assistance of 
the Town- Clerk. One.essential feature would be an 
imitation of the port and town as _ it existed. seven 
centuries ago. ‘There was also an ancient castle which 
might be reconstructed and used for,an exhibition of 
historic documents and pictures. Views exist also of 
the old tower which stood in Water Street. So long a 
period as seven centuries affords numerous. incidents 
which might serve as subjects for pageants. . Indeed, if 
the architects and archeologists of Liverpool. can be 
induced to co-operate in the project it would be possible 
to have spectacles which would surpass all others of 


that character seen during late years in England. 
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THE KHAN. 


N a paper which was read by Professor W. M. 
Ramsay before the British Association on Past 
and Present in Asia Minor,” the advantages which were 
likely to arise from the construction of the Bagdad 
Railway were anticipated. Although at one time the 
connection between commerce and civilisation was not 
accepted, and the dependence of commerce on good 
roads over which people could travel in safety, few 
theorists and fewer practical men would nowadays 
doubt those facts. We may therefore agree with the 
Professor when he says:— The chief cause of the 
destruction of the ancient industries of Asia Minor was 
the difficulty of communication over the country. While 
the cities at first retained their old standard of civilisa- 
tion, they were divided from each other by the sea of 
barbarism and nomadism. In earlier Turkish time trade 
passed with difficulty from city to city by aid of the 
large and splendid khans, which the Seljuk sultans 
built at intervals along the chief roads. These khans, 
though often very beautiful as buildings, were nota 
proof of civilisation, but of the submergence of civilisa- 
tion. They were fortresses in which caravans might 
rest safe from the nomads at night; tiny islets in the sea 
of nomadism.” 

It is easy for political economists and statisticians to 
become imaginative when they are dealing with the 
future. The khans or caravanseries, which we may 
call refuges, or havens of rest, in one of the most dis- 
turbed parts of the world, are not likely to be entirely 
superseded by railways for some centuries at least. If 
we believe such histories as have come down to us, 
khans were introduced in Persia by CHosroés as early 
as the sixth century. Persia was then comparatively 
civilised. But the immense tracts which could not be 
cultivated with profit, and which therefore were un- 
inhabited, gave facilities to land thieves of a more 
dangerous class than those imagined by Suytocx. The 
East is not so disposed to changes as the West, for it 
was only a couple of years ago that Lord Cromer 
announced he had to expend money on similar build- 
ings for the protection of caravans. The departure of 
the Mahmal, or Sacred Carpet, to Mecca is a sight which 
is familiar to all of us who have lived for a time in Egypt. 
The pilgrims who accompany the symbol are entitled 
to some respect from Bedouins. But it is necessary 
to furnish an escort of the Egyptian army to safeguard 
them. Henceforth it is proposed to have from 200 to 400 
men, including cavalry and artillery, with two Krupp guns 
and a Maxim. Previous to 1904 the average number of 
pilgrims from Egypt to Mecca was less than 6,000. 
With the guarantee of security which the presence of 
the troops offered the number at once rose to 10,000, 
and last year the total was 14,366. We must take the 
world as we find it, and it is evident that in the 
twentieth century khans for travellers and their escort 
are as necessary as when they were first set up. 

The establishment of them must be credited mainly 
to sultans and other men who held high office. But 
there are enough traditions which testify that some of 
the grandest khans were due to individuals who held 
no offices. The necessity of protecting pilgrims made 
the erection of a khan appear as a religious duty. But 
as the trade guilds in London were occasionally endowed 
with valuable property for charitable use by ordinary 
members, it is also likely that some of the khans were 
erected by traders who had become acquainted through 
personal experience with the dangers of the routes. 
There are, no doubt, buildings called khans which 
correspond with ordinary inns or hotels. But the true 
caravanseries are open to all who care for temporary 
shelter in them, and the only expense entailed is a 
gratuity to the man in charge and which is not com- 
pulsory. 

_ inarrangement they correspond, varying mainly in 
size. But there is a vast difference in the modes of 
construction. The beautiful ruined building of Karr Bey, 


in Cairo, which is familiar to all tourists, is not to 
taken as an example of those which greet the eye 
spite of their plainness after a day’s journey throug 
desolate region. Some, indeed, appear at a distance 
resemble the mud-built fortresses which are foung 
various parts of Egypt. Although the individual A; 
may be hospitable to a stranger, especially when 
possesses the magnetic force of a scarred swordsn 
like Burton, yet when the same Arab is in party 
ship with some of his companions he is not ab 
commonplace burglary. ‘The outer enclosure of a kj 
is therefore usually made very thick with sun-dried bric 
and with only a few slits in the walls. In the qd 
when nobody could dream of defence by Krupp ; 
Maxim guns it was considered desirable to m 
the exterior appear as solid as a pyramid, F 
GussoN says of the Persian khans :—~ Extern; 
they present only a high plain wall, surmounted | 
battlements and flanked by towers at each angle, ; 
sometimes also by additional towers in the longer fa: 
The principal architectural ornament is lavished on | 
gateways, which are almost always higher than thee! 
tiguous walls, and often display great beauty of des) 
combined with considerable elaboration of detg) 
FERGUSSON must have been fortunate in either seeing: 
obtaining drawings of some peculiar example. Aj; 
rule there is only one gateway to a khan which is ¢; 
side a town. It has to be sufficiently high to enabli. 
tall camel to pass through it, but far greater carey, 
usually bestowed on the means of barricading thedo: 
than on ornamentation. A wealthy man might expi 
money on carving, but the ordinary official khans can) 
be considered a decorated class of structures. } 
Generally speaking, beasts as well as men { 
shelter within the enclosure ; but occasions arise wi 
the camels have to remain outside. The khan mil 
be considered as a small cattle market by a Stranjr 
for the camels and mules are all in the centre, wi' 
there is usually a fountain, for water alone is suppli 
There is an arcade around with arches which bear sii 
resemblance to Western Gothic, and in the Tecesses | 
travellers and their goods remain. There is an uf: 
storey where there are likewise a number of reces: 
Here and there in some of the more expensive kh 
texts from the Koran are found carved on the wis 
The travellers, if they are not too fatigued, collec: 
parties, and story-telling is acommon manner of pasilf 
away the time. eM 
Asia Minor has been for many years in too s 
turbed a state to allow of the expenditure of pu 
money on the preservation of the buildings. Manyre 
now in a ruinous state, and it is doubtful, howl 
much he might desire to do so, whether Lord Cro 
could bring the khans under the control of his ak 
logical department. There is nothing to prevent | 
taking care of the rude relics found in the Sudan. F 
the pilgrims and traders who take part in cat¢ 
journeys are a touchy Jot and suspicious of kindnes: 
Although the khans 2re a necessity they are a“ 


of the misgovernment which afflicts so large a port 
of western Asia. Indeed, it might be said that time! 
neglect will do more to cause their overthrow than 
railways which are likely to be constructed durin¢! 
present century at least. According to report Pi 
has set up a Parliament; and who knows but it} 
find patriots who will look after the preservation 0! 
old khans without receiving any salary for ™ 
labour ? a 

With all their defects the sultans and nobles 
erected the khans were inspired by a better spirit ® 
prevailed in Europe while feudal castles were ere? 
The latter were, no doubt, sometimes used for the dell® 
of retainers, but for many years the castles served Ri 
as 2 shelter for those who lived by committing dep! : 
tions on traders. At one time CuHarLes LE CHiY 
issued an order that the castles in France shou! b 
demolished because the people in the localities suf 


so much from the depredations of the owners, bul 
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ss were too powerful and resisted his decrees. For 
e the history of civilisation appears to be nothing 
than a contest between traders and the owners of 
, Eventually freedom was secured, but it was 
by the payment of immense sums and the loss of 


human lives, 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


JE phrase “personal equation” first arose, we 
believe, from a comparison between the observa- 
of ordinary eyes,.and those made by eyes which 
aided by elaborate instruments. The latter are, 
oubt, likely to be more exact as they are more 
te. But it is doubtful whether they offer equal 
sst when compared with the former. The 
nomy of the Chaldean shepherds could be expressed 
ry simple mathematics, and it related only toa 
<d number of stars and phenomena. But it served 
urposes of the watchers, and excited their wonder 
admiration more than would be possible with 
ns from an observatory of the modern class. 
ot only astronomy but most varieties of modern 
se require aids and appliances of a kind which was 
ainable in an early age. It is not possible, for 
. sé . . . 
nce, to determine the proportions in which 
namic compounds are in equilibrium in solution,” 
he state of solution of proteids,” or the hundreds 
odern puzzles in physics, without apparatus which 
were incompetent to make during many centuries. 
ct, the difference between science and the fine arts, 
ding literature, may be said to consist in the 
ute necessity of appliances, or, let us say, 
inery, to help the human faculties for work in any 
e sciences and the uselessness of such help in the 
If, for instance, the world were endowed with a 
ine epic-poet in our times he would set about his 
on in the same simple way that Homer did. If 
le to write he could dictate. Chemistry, with all 
arvellous progress, has not afforded much aid to 
ing, nor geology to sculpture. The modern studio 
not differ from those of old in Athens or Florence. 
lave, no doubt, a great many artificial but valuable 
rials which can be used in building, and we can 
n marbles and other beautiful stones more readily 
_the ancients. Thanks to science, an ordinary 
ing can now be more healthy and more comfortable 
one built in Classic or Medizval times. 
ut with all these improvements can it be supposed 
he designs for an important building like the new 
S for the London County Council will present any 
ordinary features? We do not mean, of course, 
here will be no novelties introduced for facilitating 
transaction of business, for we know a great many 
€s are in the market which claim to achieve that 
We may expect to see in it the latest construc- 
l, Sanitary and illuminating improvements. It may 
ossible by the planning aided by machinery and 
d apparatus to avoid the complaints which are 
’ year heard in connection with Barry’s building 
€ opposite side of the Thames. We may, in fact, 
+ to see an embodiment in the structure of all that 
7€ can produce for the service of the occupants. 
Thile so much is certain, it would be interesting to 
whether the assessors anticipate a pleasing task 
'€xamination of the designs which all parts of the 
are eligible to furnish. It is no easy work to 
© at a large number of architectural drawings. 
the toil is increased when it is found that the 
°r number of the designers have supposed there 
ily a very limited number of forms which can be 
Cs That is likely to be the case with the 
= for the County Council hall. After all the 
s1ons on the Houses of Parliament he would be a 
gcous man who would submit a design in Early 
f Gothic or the “Elizabethan” of the original 


committee. St. Thomas’s Hospital, which will inevit- 
ably form a pendant to the new building, must further 
circumscribe the efforts of those who would adopt one 
class of Italian; and the buildings on the other side of 
the Thames, to the east of Westminster Bridge, will 
also have restrictive power. 

This mode of speculation may appear to be unworthy 
of the occasion. If a sculptural group were proposed, 
or a great painting as a memorial of the prowess of the 
London County Council, it would be absurd to limit the 
powers of the artist even in theory. But it is the mis- 
fortune of architecture that under the best of circum- 
stances it can only now be exercised within a very 
narrow range. The personal equation of the painter or 
the sculptor can be unfettered. He need not trouble 
himself about prior examples. But the architect’s per- 
sonal power must be accompanied by a real or assumed 
reverence for a particular manner of treatment. He is 
not allowed equal liberty with the painters and sculptors. 
For the first question put to him recalls Ancient Prstot’s 
‘Under which king, Bezonian? Speak or die.” He 
is supposed to have sworn fealty to a style which, for 
the time being, is sovereign to him, and to which he is 
expected to be loyal regardless of all sacrifices on his 
part. An architectural design is, in England at least, 
supposed to resemble the conveyance which has been 
drawn up for the site. Not only phrases but large 
parts must correspond with approved forms which have 
been repeated again and again, and which could be 
expressed at least as satisfactorily in a less stereotyped 
manner. 

Is it too much to expect that, in a great international 
competition like that which is being arranged, some 
architect should be found to insist on his rights to 
design the London County Council hall with’ a 
freedom which would in some measure correspond 
with that allowed to the painter or the sculptor if 
they were called on to compete for some public memo- 
rial in London? Surely there are foreign architects 
who would display greater vigour of treatment than is 
to be seen in some of the recent public buildings in 
this country. It might easily be imagined that many of 
them were designed by women, from the peculiar 
femininity which characterises not only the details but 
the composition as awhole. ‘That kind of treatment is 
often supposed to express refinement, but with more 
truth it might be considered as weakness. Efforts are 
occasionally made to compensate for thinness in one 
part of a building by an excessive massiveness in 
another part. But such a co-existence of extremes 
merely marks a nearer approach to feminine pecu- 
liarities. It is to be feared that habit in design- 
ing or the contemplation of works of the kind 
we have described will have an effect on the English 
projects at least. It is therefore desirable that some of 
the foreigners will be true to themselves and will not 
seek to curry favour by preparing designs in the 
English manner, in which unfortunate defects are sure 
to be magnified. 

It is a misfortune in England that whenever a style 
is practised or is the temporary vogue, facility of pro- 
duction makes one variety gain the ascendency. 
Among a collection of photographs of nineteenth- 
century churches Burces’s Cork Cathedral stands out 
with almost as much effect as if it were printed in 
relief. His was a personal equation which could not fail 
to assert itself. But his manner was difficult to imitate, 
and it was not satisfactory in the eyes of the weaklings 
who directed the disposal of commissions for church 
buildings. The consequence was that a treatment was 
adopted which seemed to exemplify the advantages of 
stone-working machinery, and was therefore adapted 
for a land in which factories abound. 

Gothic was abandoned, and, indeed, owing to the 
way in which it was being manufactured in its later 
examples, there was not much ofa loss. Old examples 
of other styles were subsequently experimented with, 
and experience has shown that there is really not much 
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difficulty in adapting Renaissance examples to the 
modern system of production. But under the circum- 
stances it is not to be supposed that the personal 
equation will count for much in the adaptations. When 
one takes a number of elements, alters them slightly, and 
arranges them somewhat differently from the way they are 
‘ound in some admired building, individuality of any kind 
becomes difficult to discover. Yet it is admitted, even 
at the present time, that what is most sought after in 
painting, sculpture and literature is something or other 
which will give us a clue to the mind of the beings that 
are known as authors or artists. Impressionism is 
only an exaggerated yet partial manner of expressing 
the personal equation. Few writers have been more 
often condemned of late than CHarLes Dickens. His 
beings are said to be not faithful to life, his pathos and 
humour mere efforts to please the gallery, and so on. 
Yet it is recognised that all the shortcomings of. his 
books have a personal character, and are suggestive of 
a man who was true to himself in all he did, and pre- 
‘ferred his own resources to the canons of the rhetori- 
‘cians. If we could only have an architectural Dickens 
who would resist all temptations to adopt Pecksniffian 
“ways he might be the means of causing a revolution 
that would lead to the production of works which would 
‘at least be suggestive of individual designers. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


‘TN these days of world-wide businesses and inter- 
national trade it is always satisfactory to find that 
“the laws of two civilised States are absclutely identical. 
It is convenient to traders, and it gives a welcome testi- 
mony to the fundamental fairness of the law. Sucha 
testimony, of particular interest to all who are concerned 
“with specialised manufactures, we get upon reading 
in the Journal des Tribunaux of May 3, 1906, the 
report of the case of the E. C. Powder Co., Ltd., v. 
La Société Cooppal et Cie of Wetteren, which was 
decided in Belgium in April last. The plaintiff com- 
“pany in this case are the inventors and manufac- 
‘turers of the E. C. smokeless powder. Sportsmen 
all over the world know the excellence of this 
“powder. They know, too, that its quality is maintained 
and is constantly being improved by reason of the fact 
“that the managing director is recognised by all chemists 
and by the British Government to be one of the first 
authorities upon explosives in thiscountry. That being 
so, E. C. powder is a well-known article of commerce. 
The defendants mixed their powder with the E. C. 
powder, and sold the mixture as E. C. powder at a re- 
duced price. The Court held thé defendants liable to 
pay as damages to the plaintiffs the sum of 5,000 francs, 
authorised the plaintiffs to publish the judgment in ten 
Belgian papers at the expense of the defendants, and 
further authorised them to spend the whole or part of 
“the damages in giving such further publicity to the 
judgment as they wished. The important point to note 
is that the reasons underlying the decision are identical 
with principles which have many times been laid down 
‘in the House of Lords. The Belgian Court laid it down 
as a principle that “a special sign which indicates the 
origin of certain products can become the object of an 
‘exclusive right; that is, a name or appellation, a dis- 
‘tinctive mark, figures or initial notations, not guaranteed 
by any registration, but which may be equivalent in 
reality to the name of the producer, are protected by 
the ordinary principles of civil responsibility for the 
profit of whoever was the first to make the prior 
usage for commercial or public purposes.” They 
found also that “the identity of appearance of the 
powders of plaintiffs and defendants, the use of labels 
for deceiving purchasers, the employment of the title 
‘Es C. 3,’ which gave to the imitation the appearance 
of the renowned manufactory, the methods of abuse 
towards the original makers which were revealed in 
the course of the inquiries, justify all the charges of the 
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| Powder Company and establish the unfair conduct 
the Cooppal Company.” Now compare this with so 
of the opinions of the Law Lords in REDDAWay 
Banua\, the case in which the defendant tried to ap 
priate the name “camel hair” for his belting, thoug} 
the trade the term “camel-hair belting ” was well kno 
to be Reppaway's. “The fundamental rule is,” it , 
said, ‘‘that one man has no right to put off his go 
for sale as the goods of a rival trader, and he can, 
therefore be allowed to use names, marks, letters. 
other indicia by which he may induce purchasers 
believe that the goods which he is selling are the ma. 
facture of another person ;” and “no man is permit. 
to use any mark, sign or symbol, device or other mea, 
whereby, without making a direct false representa, 
himself to a purchaser who purchases from him, he | 
ables such purchaser to tell a lie, or to make fy, 
representations to somebody else who is the ultim| 
customer.” oe 

In the Middle Ages the dealings between mercha; 
were ruled by the Law Merchant, which was a bods; 
customary rules observed throughout Western Eure: 
At the present day most European nations have Co; 
de Commerce. We have not yet completely codii 
our commercial law, but we have made movements; 
that direction. We have such codifying acts as | 
Sale of Goods Act, the Bills of Exchange Act, ¢ 
Partnership Act. When more work has been done 
this direction it would be not only interesting to ¢ 


_ scientific student of the law, but also practically usé| 


to the merchant, to collect and state the principle: 
commercial morality which all codes alike endeavouio 
enforce. The case which we have commented on wod 
seem to show that the editor of such a work would fd 
a large mass of principles not only essentially the sa} 
but expressed in almost identical language. Weshod 
find that there is a modern as well as a Medizeyal 
Merchant. — =i 


ST. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL* | 


HE peculiar position of St. Davids Cathedral ne} 
sarily hinders it from being at all a prominent 
in any distant view. Lying in a deep hollow immed 
below the town, from most points of view the body o 
church is hardly visible, the upper part of the tower al 
indicating its existence. - And, consequently, even the to 
itself is not seen to the same distance, nor does it form. 
same central point in the landscape as is the ca 
those churches which possess a greater advantage of posit’ 
Yet the situation of the cathedral can hardly be esteeme a 
disadvantage. It seems almost essential to the genera 
of the place that the church and its surrounding 
ings should be hardly discernible until the spectat¢ F 
approached quite close to them. This circumstance | 
tainly tends to increase the general feeling of wonder wil 
the whole aspect of the place excites. i 
The character of St. Davids is altogether unique, uss 
Llandaff may be allowed to approach it in am infer 
degree. Both agree in hkeing cathedral churches ; 
surrounding cities claim no higher rank than  th/! 
mere villages. But Llandaff, a fabric on the whole far 
striking than St. Davids, and still more deficient in the 
extent of episcopal and collegiate buildings which go s 
to produce the general effect of the latter, has nothi 
the strangely awful character derived from the positi 
St. Davids. ‘The richer character of the country round, 
neighbourhood of a large and busy town, take off ef 
from the wild majesty which is so distinctive of St, Dav 
Without the utter desolation of the surrounding cou!) 
and the entire separation from all traces of man besidel™ 
own narrow world, a large portion of the stern chari® 
‘ancient Minevia” would be completely lost. The ef 
of Llandaff is a mixture of that of a ruined abbey and /@ 
of an ordinary parish church. St. Davids, standing 
amid desolation, alike in its fabric and its establishn™ 
decayed but not dead, neglected but never entirely forsa” 
still remaining in a corner of the world with its serv 


* From the History and Antiquities of St. Davids. 
tectural Description of the Cathedral, by W. S. Jones, M. 
E. A, Freeman, M.A, 
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interrupted in the coldest times, its ecclesiastical establish- 
ont comparatively untouched, is more than any other spot 
ink between the present and the past; nowhere has the 
esent so firm and true a hold upon the past. Ruin and 
solation speak of what has been, but not ruin and desola- 
n alone; it still lives its old life, however feebly ; all is 
interrupted retention, without change or restoration ; the 
ht first kindled by its original patriarch may have often 
one but feebly in the darkness, may even now glimmer 
the socket, but it still remains one and unextinguished ; 
has never at any moment required to be rekindled from 
y new or extraneous source. 

Perhaps there is no church of the same size which 
hibits the genuine cathedral type so thoroughly developed 
every respect except one, which has no influence on its 
ternal appearance. In point of complication of ground- 
an it ranks with—perhaps surpasses—Winchester or St. 
bans; and the profusion of chapels and surrounding 
ildings has the advantage of restoring that varied and 
sturesque effect which might otherwise have been lost by 
absence of any high-pitched roof. Besides the ordinary 
rts of a cruciform church, a succession of three chapels 
inferior height is added: to the east end of the choir, and 
> aisles of the latter are continued along them during a 
eat portion of their extent. To the east face of the north 
nsept is attached a lofty building of three stages contain- 
x the chapter-house and other apartments. This erection, 
lich is, excepting of course the tower, the highest portion 
the whole pile, naturally forms the most prominent 
iture in the eastern view, and imparts much variety and 
igularity to the outline. And as this same transept, at 
esent at least, is connected with the ruined chapel of St. 
ary’s College, another extensive range is added to the 
ain fabric, from which it can hardly be considered as 
chitecturally distinct. 

On proceeding to a more detailed examination of the 
veral portions of this church we are met at starting by a 
d deficiency in what usually forms the most striking and 
tractive external portion of a cathedral or other great 
urch. The west front is modern, in what would have 
en called the worst form of the modern antique, had not 
at of Hereford exhibited an example of a still lower 
pth. To describe and criticise minutely a structure 
uich combines Romanesque, Decorated and Perpendicular 
one mass of hopeless confusion can hardly be required 
an historian of St. Davids, but it is only just to mention 
at this front has escaped, in appearance at least, the great 
*e of such erections, flimsiness; even the quasi-flying 
ttresses which prop the ends of the nave walls are great 
lid masses, and the turrets from which they spring, as 
all as those at the angles of the aisles, are by no means 
ntemptible for the end of the last century. The stone 
30, already weather-beaten, takes off from the effect of 
swness, and harmonises fairly with the general appearance 
the church, though ragged ashlar is a far less pleasing 
ject than the honest rubble of which the rest of the 
ilding is chiefly composed. 

The nave and aisles viewed externally do not present 
ich that calls for minute remark. They form a long, low, 
gular structure, broken only on the south, which is at 
ce the part best preserved, and withal the original show 
le, by the necessary addition of a porch, and on the 
rth by the vast props which the precarious condition of 
2 fabric has rendered necessary in later times. The 
neral appearance of this portion of the church has 
rtainly suffered much more than the rest from the lower- 
g of the roofs, which has not only caused a deprivation of 
Sitive height, but has introduced a real want of propor- 
m. The aisles in their present form are lofty and the 
‘restory low ; a high roof to the latter is therefore especially 
cessary in order to preserve the general importance of 
> nave, 

The nave and aisles consist of six bays of unusual 
dth ; the aisles are lighted by a series of large three-light 
ndows, interrupted only by the doorways in the second 
y from the west. These windows were originally 
‘corated, and on the north side, at least, of the intersecting 
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Iyeon but the tracery remains untouched in one window 
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ly, on the north side. In three others on that side the 
jcorated tracery without being entirely removed has been 
averted into a strange and most unsightly kind of 
Pe ee cular. In the rest the tracery is modern Decorated, 
‘ich in all but the western window on each side supplants 
Perpendicular insertion in the original jambs. The 
Stern pair previously to the late repair were blocked, 


th debased loopholes inserted. The jambs are somewhat 


richer on the south side than the north. In the south aisle 
the bays are divided by rather weak buttresses terminating 
in plain octagonal pinnacles ; in the north by flat pilasters, 
whose breadth diminishes at about half their height, with 
the exception of the western one, which is of the smaller 
breadth throughout. 

In the clerestory we are struck by the fact that the north 
side is faced externally with ashlar, the rest of the external 
walls being, as we have said, chiefly composed of rubble. 
This, in fact, is the case with the south side also, but here 
the ashlar is concealed by plaster, this being the stormy as 
well as the show side. There is a corbel-table on the south 
side, but only extends along a small portion at the east 
end of the north. This difference, however, may be owing 
to later alterations of the parapet. Here in the clerestory 
the bays are not marked, and, there being two windows in 
each bay, they present a series of twelve windows—short, 
broad and perfectly Romanesque specimens—with a flat 
pilaster between each. But, unfortunately, the effect is very 
much marred by two windows on the north side and the 
alternate ones on the south being completely blocked. 
Those, moreover, which remain open have a wooden 
mullion awkwardly thrust in, while the eastern pair on the 
north side have at an earlier period suffered the insertion of 
exceeding poor tracery. 

On the north side, as has been already mentioned, the 
aisle wall has had to be supported by enormous masses of 
masonry in the form of vast flying buttresses which would 
ordinarily be considered a disfigurement; but here, in con- 
nection with the general ruggedness of the external archi- 
tecture, and especially from their close proximity to the 
ruins of St. Mary’s College, they serve to add considerably 
to the strange and imposing effect of magnificent desolation 
produced by the whole scene. 

The two doorways at present in use are, as was implied 
above, opposite to each other. The northern one is Norman, 
one of the very few examples of anything approaching to 
richness in external work throughout the church, and this 
exhibits no very great amount of decoration. Its arch is 
slightly segmental, of two orders with shafts, and an inner 
one with a large bowtell of hardly any projection, a form 
which we shall find in several other portions of the build- 
ing. The mouldings of the arch begin to approximate to 
Early English, exhibiting specimens of those forms inter- 
mediate between the chevron and the tooth ornament, of 
which we shall find so rich a store within. On the label is 
an ornament representing lilies and the keystone is marked 
by a head. 

The southern entrance is through a porch of two storeys, 
one of the least attractive features of the church, partly 
owing to its modern gable and unsightly external staircase, 
but quite as much to the poverty and coarseness of its 
original detail. The external doorway and the window over 
it in the parvise (now occupied as the chapter-house of the 
vicars choral) are Perpendicular of a poor kind. The 
former has a very slightly segmental arch, and its principal 
moulding is an enormous shallow cavetto. The window 
has a depressed arch and unfoliated intersecting tracery. 
On the east side there is a small circular aperture, with a 
label which appears to be of the same date. The original 
entrance to the parvise was from the interior of the church 
by a staircase turret, attached to the adjoining buttress, 
which is now much disfigured by the modern flight of 
steps. 

The inner doorway, however, though much defaced, has 
clearly been, as in so many other cases, one of the most 
magnificent displays of ornament in the whole building ; 
and we may observe that, contrary to the common rule, 
the original Norman doorway has given way to a later 
successor. From its plinths, portions of which still 
remain, it would appear to have been of unusually 
small size, which may possibly account for the 
change. The present doorway is Decorated, without shafts, 
but with a superb display of sculptured decoration, 
besides crockets and the ordinary four-leaved flower. The 
arch is adorned with a series of sculptures which are sadly 
mutilated, but in which we may still trace the familiar 
representation of the Root of Jesse. The position, how- 
ever, necessarily involves some singularities, and, as in the 
better-known example of the Dorchester window, the 
genealogy is by no means easy to follow. The western 
impost is occupied by what appears to be a figure of Adam 
with Eve issuing from his side; the other supports the 
recumbent figure of Jesse, from whom springs the branch 
along which the figures are introduced, somewhat after the 
manner of the Norman medallions in one of the doorways 
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at Iffley. Some of the figures may be still discerned read- 
ing at desks ; David with his harp may also be plainly seen, 
as well as a representation of the Crucifixion. Over the 
apex is an effigy of the Holy Trinity, with angels on each 
side bearing censers. The doorway has pinnacles at the 
sides, but they are cut off by the vaulting of the porch, 
which is plain quadripartite springing from the corbels, 
among which we may observe the ornament called the 
mask, the only example of that form to be found in the 
cathedral. 

That the principal internal features of the nave are 
entirely Romanesque may have been already inferred from 
the clerestory ; but the external appearance of that portion 
of the building would never suggest either the extreme 
richness of the internal architecture or the fact that the 
style is therein exhibited in its latest form. It would, in 
truth, be more accurately called Transitional ; for although 
the employment of the round form in the main construc- 
tive arches produces the general impression of the former 
style, yet the details are very far advanced towards Gothic— 
much more so, indeed, than those of many structures in 
which the pointed arch is extensively employed. In fact, 
there is but very little difference in detail between the 
Romanesque of the nave and the Transitional work of the 
choir, and we shall find that the pointed arch is by no 
means excluded from the former either as a constructive or 
a decorative form. 

Its general effect is extremely striking from the remark- 
able richness of the architecture and especially from its 
great multiplicity of parts, characters sufficiently marked 
to have been conspicuous anywhere, but which are the 
more strongly forced on the eye from their utter contrast 
with the rugged and weather-beaten aspect of the church 
without. Possibly the circumstances which conduced to 
the lack of external ornament may have led its designers 
to counterbalance this deficiency by a superabundance of 
internal decoration. Certain it is that very few structures 
of the same size equal this cathedral in the richness and 
elaborateness of execution lavished upon this portion of 
the interior. In fact, much of the solemnity of a Roman- 
esque nave is lost, an effect which is certainly far better 
produced by more massive proportions and a greater extent 
of unadorned surface. 

The deficiency of height which appears without is fully 
as perceptible in an internal view. Several circumstances, 
indeed, combine to render it especially conspicuous. The 
positive breadth is great; the span of the pier arches is 
immense ; there is an entire absence of any vertical lines, 
and the character of the upper stages, where the whole 
extent of wall is filled up far more completely than is usual 
in such cases, conduces to the same result. Notwith- 
standing the width of the pier arches the real bulk of the 
piers hinders any great effect of lightness, while much of 
Romanesque solidity is lost. The. piers are of no great 
height, consisting of masses alternately round and octagonal, 
with shafts attached to the cardingl< points, those towards 
the aisles, which were designed as vaulting shafts, being 
themselves clustered. The capitals afford an interesting 
study. The prevalent type is a degenerate though by no 
means uncommon variety of the cushion form, though some 
are of other kinds, several being floriated, while two of the 
shafts attached to the first pair of piers from the east are 
remarkable for the exquisite grace of their foliage, which 
approaches much nearer to classical models than is at 
all usual in this country. A single capital on the north side 
retains vestiges of a small figure or statue which has been 
broken off. It is perhaps to be regretted that so many of 
the attached shafts, both here and throughout the church, 
are without a neck moulding, which detracts much from the 
completeness of their appearance. 


A San Prancisco family named Crocker have united in 
a plan to devote the whole block on which their homes 
formerly stood as a site for the new cathedral of the diocese 
of California. 


The Report of the Council of the Manchester Whitworth 
Institute for the year 1905 refers in detail to the extension 
of the galleries now in progress. At present, for want of 
room, “a very large number of works of art and other 
objects of various kinds are stored in the dry and well- 
aired basement galleries.” The buildings which have been 
recently commenced will complete the original design of 
the galleries, and will provide a facade, with a frontage 
about 210 feet long, facing Oxford Road. : 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

A report to the Board of Trade on the work of th, 

Imperial Institute by Dr. Dunstan, the director, wil 
enlighten many people about the services which ap, 
rendered by the staff. Since it was fully established j, 
1896 the work of the scientific and technical departmen 
has. increased. In 1905 the staff consisted of 26 members 
all of whom were qualified by scientific training to assi t iy 
the conduct of researches, and to supply scientific an, 
technical information concerning the occurrence and pro 
duction of economic products, their industrial uses ani 
commercial value. In connection with the department | 
sample-room has been maintained for purposes of re 
ference. It includes samples of all the important product 
which have been examined in and valued through thy 


department, as to which full information is available. Thy 
reference sample-room has proved of great value in sup 
plying information to manufacturers and others who hav; 
inquired about new sources of raw materials, and ale 
agricultural and other officials in the Colonies who thay; 
visited the Institute. A very large number of mineral 
have been examined and their chemical composi 
tion ascertained as the first step towards deter. 


mining their commercial value. The resources of mam) 


Professor W. C. Unwin and Mr. Herbert Stone, who hay 
respectively undertaken the determination of the mechanica 
properties and working qualities of the woods, a } 
number of specimens have been examined. During 
a collection of twenty-one timbers from Southern N : 
was received, and the investigation of these was in progres: 
at the close of the year. Samples of timbers derived 
species of Podocarpus and Juniperus in the East Afric 
Protectorate have been examined. The latter wood 
probably obtained from Juniperus procera, was found to ( 
very suitable for use as “ pencil cedar,” and arrangement 
are being made for its commercial exploitation. a 
Three mineral surveys of British Possessions are a 
present being conducted by officers specially appointed 
the Colonial Office, and who work under the supervision ¢ 
the director of the Imperial Institute. : ier | 
Thorianite, which is found in Ceylon, contains nearl) 
80 per cent. of the rare earth thoria, which is the principa 
constituent of the mantles used for incandescent gas-lighting 


nitrate, the form in which the thoria is applied in the pre’ 
paration of mantles, and consignments of the mineral hav 
been sold at the rate of 22/ 10s. per unit per cent. ¢ 
thoria per ton, equivalent to over 1,600/. per ton for th 
crude mineral. The discovery of thorianite is there 
fore a matter of commercial importance to Ceylon, and, i 
addition, it has enabled at least two firms in this country t 
commence the manufacture of thorium nitrate, a braneh 
industry which British firms were previously prevente 
from carrying on owing to the fact that the available sup 
plies of monazite, the mineral from which thoria has beer 
and is still, principally obtained, were controlled by a syr 
dicate having its headquarters in Berlin. Thorium-bearin| 
minerals appear to be widely distributed in Ceylon, an li 
addition to thorianite, thorite and a number on ae 
minerals containing various proportions of thoria, severe 
of them worth working commercially for this oxide, hav 
been discovered. These are still under investigation, but” 
may be mentioned that monazite containing as much a 
Io per cent. of thoria, as against the 5 or 6 per cent. ¢ 
thoria found in Brazilian and Carolina monazites, has bee 
discovered recently among the minerals forwarded for e) 
amination to the Imperial Institute by the officers of th 
survey. ae 

Recently a careful examination of the sands and gravell 
of the river beds in Ceylon has been made, and as a resu 
a large collection of concentrates containing small quantitie 
of gold have been sent to the Imperial Institute, and is « 
present under investigation. Other subjects which hav 
engaged the attention of the survey have been mici 
graphite, kaolin and molybdenite, and the value of all thes 
minerals has been reported on or they are at present unde 
Investigation. a 

As a result of the operations of the mineral survey 1 
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on, great interest has been stimulated in the mineral 
sits of the island, and during the year over 1 58 samples 
eylon minerals were submitted, at the instance of the 
srnment, by private individuals in Ceylon and com- 
“ial firms for identification and valuation. Among 
» were many samples of thorianite, thorite and other 
srals of economic value, and in several cases it was 
d possible to place Ceylon firms who had secured 
lies of these minerals of commercial value into com- 
ication with firms using these products in this country. 
The survey of Southern Nigeria was commenced in 
Since the commencement of the survey the deposits 
ignite at Asaba have been systematically surveyed, and 
imber of typical specimens of this material have been 
y examined at the Imperial Institute. The lignite 
red to be of good quality, burns well, has a high calorific 
e and yields a good quality of illuminating gas. The 
overy of these considerable deposits of good lignite is 
reat importance in West Africa, where the scarcity of 
other than timber is a serious impediment to develop- 
it, 
[he officers of the survey have also discovered that the 
able minerals, monazite and cassiterite (tinstone), are 
ely distributed in Southern Nigeria, and a large number 
oncentrates containing these minerals have been sent to 
Imperial Institute and have been examined. It is not 
certain whether the crude gravels are rich enough to 
rant exploitation for these minerals, and further 
stigations on this point are required. Recently the 
ers of the survey have made a systematic examination 
he asphalte or natural pitch deposits at Ijebu in Lagos, 
-alarge number of samples of this material have been 
t to the Imperial Institute and are at present under- 
1g investigation. 
When completely reorganised the collections will, it is 
ed, attract visitors in increasing numbers on a scale 
responding with those who now resort to the neigh- 
ring Victoria and Albert Museum and the Natural 
tory Museum. Some steps are, however, needed to 
ke the public collections more widely known, and among 
se may be mentioned the provision of better and more 
spicuous public entrances. The central stand, which 
yes as a general inquiry office in the public galleries and 
eans of regulating the distribution of literature relating 
ndia and the Colonies, has proved to be a useful feature ; 
0 publications were distributed. to inquirers during the 
r, and over 150 special inquiries, chiefly relating to 
gration, settlement, planting, climate, agriculture and 
sstry, were dealt with by the expert staff. 


GERMAN ART. 


LECTURE was delivered by Professor Hoetzch in the 


. University of Edinburgh on “ German Literature and 
; since 1871.” In the course of it he said that in Germany 
re was not one great centre of life and culture, as in 
nee and England, but a number of such centres. That 
vented in the case of literature and art one metropolitan 
‘e from tyrannising over others. Literary and artistic 
were thus decentralised in Berlin, in Dresden, in Munich 
| several other towns, and was all the richer for that 
jety. After 1871 it was expected in Germany that a 
at national art would arise. This expectation was, how- 
T, Only realised in the case of music, in the genius of 
shard Wagner. In painting, brilliant colour was the 
ninant feature, then realism, at last impressionism and 
obolism. Turner and Whistler both exercised influence 
m German painting. At last the pre-Raphaelites, e.g. 
me-Jones and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, became names 
y familiar to German painters. The greatest painters in 
last thirty years were Menzel, Bécklin and Klinger, the 
y one of the trio who is still living. English art industry 
| an ever-increasing influence on the German one. 
tris and Walter Crane had found many admirers in 
‘many. Germany had to-day a national art industry, and 
tors of the Dresden exhibition this year could not help 
ing its development, and also noticing how house archi- 
‘ure and furniture were affected by English models. For 
of of that, he said, one might also refer to the fact that 
in Ruskin’s works were widely read in Germany. 
skin’s ideals were exactly the same as Wagner’s; both 
arded the productions of art as one form in which the 
ire life of a nation manifested itself. Both could not 
ard a work of art as a mere object of enjoyment, but 


| 


said that art had a moral task and a moral significance. 
Like Ruskin the German painters enunciate that painting 
was not an intellectual art or an abstraction, but one of 
observation, which depended upon the impressions received 
by the soul and not alone by the senses. 


THE CITY OF GUAYAQUIL. 


yak REPORT by the British Consul on the trade of Ecuador 

and the progress of Guayaquil between 1899 and 
1905 has been issued. It says that the general progress of 
Guayaquil during six years has been considerable. The 
fires of 1896 had destroyed the northern part of the city, 
including the four banks, the artillery barracks, the Customs 
House, the Girls’ Conventual College, five of the principal 
churches, and in value more than two-thirds of the whole 
city. Of these buildings the churches of San Francisco, the 
Merced, San Augustine, Concepcion and Parroquia have 
been rebuilt. The four banks have erected buildings for 
their own service on theirownlands. The Customs House 
has been reconstructed, although only in the commonest 
and cheapest form of cane buildings, yet sufficient for the 
storage of all the imports to Guayaquil. About one-half to 
two-thirds of the house property destroyed in these and 
subsequent fires has been rebuilt, with wide streets and 
better precautions against fire risk, and the city has resumed 
its ordinary business-like appearance. 

During the last two years a very complete and well- 
planned system of protection against fire has been adopted 
throughout all the most valuable portions of the city, ex- 
tending even to the less valuable outskirts. It consists of a 
system of pipes for the supply of water, the principal line 
being of 16 inches in diameter, the medium of 12 inches 
and the smallest of 8 inches. These pipes are supplied— 
first, by tanks with a capacity of 880,000 gallons, erected on 
a hill ata height of 275 feet, kept constantly full; second, 
by three Worthington pumps (one always ready for service, 
the two others in a condition to be at work within one hour 
or less after the first alarm of fire), capable of supplying 
each 1,500,000 gallons per minute. In consequence of this 
the conflagration risk has entirely disappeared from Guaya- 
quil, and none of the recent fires, even though threatening 
severe consequences, has extended (when met by the water 
system) beyond the original district in which it started. The 
adoption of this system has caused a reduction in Guayaquil 
of 25 per cent. in the tariff of fire insurance companies ; but 
it is generally considered, and personally the Consul is 
of the same view, that this reduction is entirely inadequate, 
and that if the present rates are insisted upon, we shall see 
fire insurance business with the United Kingdom, which 
to-day presents an annual premium of nearly 400,000 sucres 
(40,000/,), diminishing or even disappearing through the 
discontinuance of the insurances. -A national insurance 
company has been started, with 300,000 sucres (30,000/.) 
capital, which does business at about 20 per cent. below the 
foreign companies. The competition 1s, however, so far 
not a serious one, as the total amount of insurance effected 
by the new company has been only 300,000 sucres, or say 
30,000/. in eight months, which equals 45,o00/. per annum, 
as against a total of 6,000,000 sucres (600,000/.) per year 
insured by the foreign companies. The fire of 1902 
destroyed the Guayaquil hospital, which had till then been 


‘situated almost in the centre of the town. 


During the period many charitable establishments have 
been built. Apart from the two fine hospitals there have 
been established the Asilo Galecio for children, the Provi- 
dencia residence school for orphans, &c. ; an infant asylum 
for children in the western suburbs of the city and the 
Instituto Ayulardo at the Terrasana, on the outskirts of the 
city. All of these establishments are self-supporting, from 
bequests of philanthropic persons or otherwise. The 
Beneficencia Municipal (Municipal Beneficence Council) has 
improved and extended the cemetery. The Board of Health 
has built a small but airy and isolated lazaretto for yellow 
fever patients and a floating quarantine station for incoming 
passengers—small, but so far adequate for nearly all 
arrivals; and has also obtained, through subscriptions 
received from the commercial community, a floating Clayton 
apparatus for fumigating suspected or infected ships 
arriving at the port, thus avoiding all necessity of refusing 
admittance to vessels calling at Guayaquil from infected 
ports or with sickness on board. The Government has 
rebuilt, at a heavy cost, the San Vicente College (now styled 
the Colegio San Vicente). 
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Tue County ‘Council of Wiltshire have evidently 
resolved to take advantage of the number of candidates 
in the market when making arrangements for the 
appointment of a county surveyor. The county is an 
important one and offers a variety of work to an official 
engineer. But the salary to be given is only soo/. 
a year. The usual custom of allowing the county 
surveyor to add to his salary by the fees of pupils 
will not be tolerated. Nor must the official look 
forward to any superannuation 
when his employment ceases. For the small salary 
of s5o00/, a man who is to be competent to under- 
take engineering, surveying and architectural duties 
will be expected to give his whole time. The 
extent of the responsibility may be judged from an 
amendment which proposed; that for roadwork there 
should be tour surveyors each with a salary of 300/. a 
year, and that for buildings a county architect with a 
salary of 400/. a year should be appointed. The amend- 
ment was,’ however, lost, and ‘the original ' report 
adopted. Last year, it appears, the county surveyor 
had to carry out work to the extent of 63,000/. ‘It is 
therefore expected that the new officer will supervise 
what will probably cost a much larger sum for a salary 
which does not amount to 1 per cent: on the outlay. 


Tue cathedral church. of St.-Stephen in Vienna has 
been so thoroughly examined from time to time it 
might be supposed that every part of it was well known 
to archeologists. Quite recently, however, four oil- 
paintings have been discovered in what is known as the 
Upper Sacristy. They were covered with dust, but it 
shows great carelessness that they should have been 
allowed to fall into a state in which they appear to be 
characterless,. They- have, at length been. carefully 
cleaned, and it is found that one represents St. STEPHEN 
preaching and the other his stoning. The other pair 
likewise deal with the preaching and death of an 
apostle; but at present the subject cannot be identified. 
The discovery caused further searches to be made, and in 
the Under Sacristy a large painting was. found repre- 
senting Er1as. The pictures are believed to have been 
executed in the early part of the eighteenth century by 
the Brothers ALromonte, whose other works. are for- 
gotten. It is not unlikely they are the works of 
STEPHEN. and -JosEPH Danepi, who were sometimes 
called Montattt. 


AccoRDING to the Architects and Builders? Journal 
of Baltimore, the committee having in charge the laws 
which will govern the erection of new buildings in San 
Francisco have decided that the height of skyscrapers, 
class A, steel-brick buildings, will be limited to two and 
and one-half times the width of the street on which they. 
may be located. This will permit the erection of build- 
ings more than 200 feet high on Market Street and 
limit them to 155 feet on Montgomery Street. The 
heights of other than class A buildings have been fixed 
as follows:—Class B, fireproof buildings, 102 feet; 
class C building, with metal lath, 70 feet, and with 
wooden lath, 55 feet ; frame buildings, 45 feet. Class A 
and class B buildings are to be built of incombustible 
materials and allowed in any part of the city. (ClasstA: 
buildings are to have steel frames carrying all wall 
and floor loads. Class B buildings are to be built either 
with steel or reinforced concrete walls supporting a part 
of the floor loads, or with walls self-supporting only, the 
floor being carried on the steel frame ; all floors to be 
fireproof, and, except the frame, to: be equal: in- all 
respects to class A. Class C buildings are to be built 
with brick or concrete walls and timber interior, to be 
in effect the same as class B. Class C buildings of this 
sort will be allowed in all parts of the CIty. Volts 
evident that the hesitation, which was natural. after the 
bewilderment caused by the fire, is now at an end. 
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or compensation- 


[Aue. 17, 1906,: 
During the month of July no less than 470 buildin, 
permits were issued, the value of which amounted t, 
702,800/, One hundred and thirty-two building con, 
tracts were also arranged, and it was estimated that abou 
25,000 men were engaged in the reconstruction of the city 
Another sign of business is found in the fact that mor 
than fifty applications for certificates to practise archi. 
tecture have been lodged with the State Board 


BEDDINGHAM Church is close to the town of ‘een 
It is an old building with a tower which is consi 


lately met to consider the subject. Mr. L. W, River. 
the diocesan surveyor, . after. an examination, said hy 
found cracks in the tower which required immediat, 
attention. As to the old bells, he advised that a founde 
should be consulted. That course was adopted, an 
was estimated that the bells could -be repaired for 
The cost of the reparation of the tower will have to 
added. to that sum. .A previous effort to make the 
a Jubilee memorial was not supported. 


ALL visitors to Antwerp are acquainted with 
exterior, at least, of Rusens’s house. in the Plac 
Meir. It is at present private property, but the me 
sion will shortly be purchased by a committee who \ 
restore, it, and then it will be presented to Antw 
in order, if possible, to convert it into a Musée R bens 
The plans for restoration will be prepared M 
Bromme. Enough drawings and documeats e 
enable an architect to realise the original condi 
the building. RuBens was not only a painter, 
ambassador, and he lived in princely state. He er 
a studio which was adorned with sculpture, but 
greater part of it has disappeared. He had no a 
tion for the Gothic style, of which several examp 
survive in Antwerp, nor of the adaptations of it. 
wished to set an example to the rich citizens 
demonstrating what could be done in the Italian s 
But it cannot be said that the facade of the building t 
Place de Meir recalls the mansions to be found in I 
It gives the impression of a very free adaptati 
Italian work by a Fleming. The present owner of 
building, the Baron Pierre DE Carters, is favour, 
disposed towards the project. og 


applied to buildings and public works will begin at th 
Royal Sanitary Institute on September ro, and wil 
continue until November 9. In addition to demonstra) 
tions with the aid of objects.in the Parkes Mus um 
there will be visits to several -buildings in whicl 
sanitary works have been undertaken. -The lecture 
and demonstrations will be preparatory to the examina 
tions of the Institute held in December.next. The fev 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRITHCOTE, NORTHWOOD.—GARDEN VIEW—FRONT VIEW: ~~ 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY CO.’S OFFICES, YORK. 


NEW OFFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, = ad 
ROAD, N.W.—GENERAL VIEW OF PUBLIC OFFICES AND SECO: ' 
FLOOR. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST, DAVIDS: FROM SOUTH-WEST, SHOWING 
SOUTH PORCH AND SOUTH TRANSEPT.—EXTERIOR, FROM SOUTH EAS! 
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ARCHITECTURE: IN MELBOURNE. 


HE presidential address for 1906 of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects was delivered by Mr. C. A. 
bro, A.M.I.C.E. . He said :— 
cannot help thinking that there is a brighter outlook 
architects than there has been for many years. The 
sral progress of the Commonwealth in natural develop- 
t must of: necessity show in accumulation of capital. 
to be hoped that our political leaders will, by a more 
ed policy, encourage the expenditure of this accumula- 
by the erection of buildings for remunerative purposes, 
rhat is one of the best evidences of the prosperity of any 
itry—well-cared-for homes. 
Jur profession is, unfortunately, not sufficiently recog- 
din the State to bring its members under a scheme of 
stration, but I hope that in time this will come. ,I am 
sed to say that there is far more enthusiasm among the 
ig men who are entering into it, and it .is only by 
biting a high sense of honour that we shall ‘gain the 
ect of the public. Unfortunately, there have been 
ral cases which have been brought prominently into 
ic notice, where this sense of honour has been lacking, 
these have not done our profession any credit. 
turing the past session we have had many very good 
rs brought before the notice of the members at the 
ings, but I frankly admit that there is very little en- 
igement given to the authors, as the meetings are not 
ell attended as they should be. It is to be hoped that, 
ong, an amalgamation of kindred institutions will be 
ned by meetings being held in more attractive sur- 
dings, and if the scheme which is under consideration 
he joint occupancy of some central. building can be 
iged, it may help in the right direction. The considera- 
of the federation of the various State Architectural 
utes has, unfortunately, been postponed, but I trust 
on a move will be made to bring. about this union, as 
sderation of interests and aims must be to the advan- 
of all concerned. 
s has been reported by the Council, a readjustment of 
’ of the clauses in our articles of association has been 
t consideration, and I hope that our efforts will ulti- 
‘y—when approved by the members—give us power 
il with cases of unprofessional conduct which at present 
) not possess.} It must not be assumed that we are 
2d together only for our own benefit, but if we raise 
andard of the Institute it will be to the advantage of 
yublic, our employers, and through us the quality of 
carried out by the builders, to whom we stand in the 
on of unprejudiced arbitrators, as well as the originators 
> various schemes entrusted to us. 
ne success which has attended the recent exhibition of 
valian manufactures proves the: interest taken by the 
¢ in these matters, and apart from those features of 
al productions of the soil, some of the exhibits 
lssed real interest to us, as being closely allied to 
vecture. There were many specimens of the cabinet- 
vs art, which were very creditable both in design and 
tion, and it was a great advantage to inspect them 
+ concentrated under oneroof. There is no doubt that 
€ncouragement our artisans can produce work which 
avourably compare with the imported article, and the 
nens of timber from Queensland were of great 
St, as well as those from our own State. With regard 
* possibility of getting these timbers in marketable 
ites, I have no doubt that with the increased demand 
dlar Supply will ensue, and here again a code of busi- 
norality will have to be maintained to enable us when 
ying a class of materia! to: anticipate. getting what 
der. This can only be obtained by the expenditure 
ital and postponement of profit. There are immense 
of timber suitable for building requirements, but the 


1 characteristics of these necessitate their being cut at | 


le times and proper seasoning. 

annot help thinking that more encouragement should 
en to the discovery and working of various deposits 
le and marble in the various States, but owing to 
accessibility this must be a matter of time, depend- 
le the opening up of, at present, unsettled country. I 
‘that even when our buildings are constructed as 
stated, by pouring them out—ze. by “concrete in 
5 —it will be found that the natural material will still 
(tractions to persons who have not lost all artistic 


p report of the Council. stated that the invitation to 


| competitive:designs for the Melbourne hospital (the 
}ons of which were generally approved by the | 


Council in 1904) was well responded to by the profession 
throughout Australia, a large number of designs being: 
received. The hospital committee asked the Institute to 
nominate two assessors to advise the committee. Messrs. 
D’Ebro and Askew were nominated, and the nominations. 
were accepted by the hospital committee. The assessors 
performed their duty and handed in their report. For 
reasons of its own, the hospital committee rejected the re- 
commendations of the sub-committee, which included the: 
assessors.. When your late Council agreed to the nomina- 
tion: of assessors it was believed that the custom of 
adopting the views of such assessors would be followed. 
In this case the joint committee of architectural assessors 
and medical experts submitted a unanimous report, which 
the committee as a whole rejected. Although nominally 
within its rights, the result of the competition is a great dis- 
appointment. 

Your Council are drafting various amendments in the 
articles of association. The first will permit a candidate to 
be elected as Associate after seven years practice, without 
passing the qualifying examination. The second will make 
it obligatory that before nomination as a Fellow the candi- 
date shall have practised for ten years (in lieu of seven, as 
at present). A third amendment deals with the unpro- 
fessional conduct of any member, simplifying the procedure 
to be adopted in the first stages of the inquiry, and render- 
ing it impossible for any member to resign after “ mis-. 
conduct” has been brought under the notice of the Council, 
or until the ultimate decision has been arrived at. 


YORK MINSTER. 


HE Dean of York, in his ninth ‘ Occasional Paper,” 
observes that the progress ofthe work at York 
Minster during the past twelve months has not been so. 
apparent as heretofore, and therefore some have fancied. 
that little or nothing has been done and others are dis- 
appointed that the great scaffolding is not yet entirely 
removed from the Minster. Neverthéless the large staff of 
masons, carvers and labourers has been kept in full occupa- 
tion, and, none of them relegated to the ranks of the 
“unemployed.” 

Two great works have rendered them very busy, one 
being the restoration of the great west window, the other 
the completion of two of the flying buttresses. As regards 
the former it has been not only a considerable work, but a 
work of great interest. . As usual, it is difficult to estimate 
the size of anything which has to be done in the Minster, 
and few would. imagine at first sight the vast proportions. 
of the great west window, a grand specimen of the ‘“ Flam- 
boyant” or latest development of the Decorated order of 
Gothic architecture, consisting of eight lights, together with 
a considerable amount of tracery, altogether measuring 
54 feet 4 inches in height, 25 feet 4 inches in breadth, 
and containing 958 superficial feet of glass. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the whole of the west front 
had been practically refaced by Mr. Shout, the master 
mason, assisted by Mr. .Taylor, a local sculptor. The 
external work seems to have been very carefully done, and. 
is no doubt in some respects a fair restoration, but as the 
revival. of the-spirit of Gothic architecture was then only in 
its infancy the work lacks the spirit and tone of the 
Medizeval craftsmen, and is tame in comparison with the 
vigour of their productions. . The internal and substantial 
part of the restoration was, however, not so successful, and 
the bonding of the stones had been so carelessly and 
imperfectly carried out that many had fallen, many were 
insecure, and nothing short of the thorough restoration of 
the whole, which is not yet completed, would be sufficient 
for the safety.and beauty of the building. 

In the west window ‘large plates of “Hartley’s rough: 
patent glass” had been inserted in order to protect the 
Medizeval painted glass, but these plates had been fastened 
into their position with iron bars, which had contracted and 
expanded according to the varying. temperature to, which 
they were exposed, breaking the rough plates of glass and 
splitting the stone. mullions. These latter have now been 
thoroughly repaired, the rough glass removed and _ replaced 
by a complete skin of clear ‘crown glass” in diamond 
quarries, similar to the work done at the chapter-house. - It 
will be impossible to fully judge of the effect produced until 
the scaffolding is finally removed, but it is possible already 
to see that the brilliancy and beauty of the window will be. 
thoroughly restored. And it certainly deserves all the work 
and trouble that have been expended upon it, not only from 
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the intrinsic merit of the Medizval art therein, but from 
its historical associations with one of the last, and certainly 
not the least, of the builders of the nave. For it is almost 
the only window in the Minster which can be authoritatively 
identified with its donor. 

In Archbishop Melton’s Register the following entry 
occurs :—" 2a Non. Feb. 1338, Magistro Thome Sampson 
vel Thome de Ludham custodi fabricz eccl. B. Petri, Ebor, 
100 Inarcas pro opere vitreo fenestra ex capite occidentali 
eccl. ejusdem de novo constructze,” which implies that the 
stonework of the window was carried out under his direc- 
tions, and distinctly states that he gave the glass. The sub- 
ject of the window, however, is not very clear. At the base 
there are eight full-length mitred figures, and above them a 
row of eight similar figures, one a woman, probably St. 
Catherine, each head surmounted with a coloured nimbus. 
The row above contains smaller figures, single and in 
groups, and above is a female figure, probably the Virgin 
Mary, with an angel saluting. 

The value of the window has, however, been materially 
affected by the treatment of it which took place, Mr. Brown 
tells us, in 1757, when the stonework was “extensively 
repaired and the ornamental glass was at the same time 
repaired not very skilfully indeed by the glaziers of the 
church. The most important part of the work was per- 
formed by a young and ingenious artist, Mr. William 
Peckitt, of York, who was employed in restoring the heads 
of the bishops and other eminent persons represented in 
the window, which appear to have been wantonly injured 
and generally destroyed.” The present window is there- 
fore but a wreck of the original work ; most of the faces of 
the figures are modern and there is a terrible admixture of 
eighteenth-century glass with the Medizeval glass through- 
out. Nevertheless, the general effect is very striking, and it 
is not unworthy of the position which it holds in the 
Minster. Archbishop Melton, under whose auspices it was 
erected and by whose munificence it was completed, filled 
the office of Archbishop of York from 1317-40. He was 
a native of a little hamlet called Melton, in the parish of 
Welton, near Howden, in this county, which was then a 
residence of the Bishops of Durham. 

During his term of office Archbishop Melton devoted 
himself to accomplish if possible the great work which his 
four predecessors had striven so hard to carry on, the com- 
pletion of the nave and west front of York Minster. It is 
impossible to say that he actually achieved this, and Brown 
assigns that honour to Archbishop Thoresby some six years 
after, but we are certainly indebted to him for the beautiful 
west window and possibly for the elaborate double door- 
‘way beneath, and his antecedents show that he was 
‘well qualified for such a task, for “he was, doubtless,” 
says Chancellor Raine, “the builder of the noble church of 
Patrington, in Holderness. He helped to raise the glorious 
Minster of which Beverley may still be proud, and at Ripon 
and at Southwell he is not yet forgotten. He built also and 
endowed a chapel in the village of Melton, in which father, 
‘mother and son were to be commemorated.” In 1329-he 
consecrated the parish church of Wakefield, rebuilt after the 
fall of its predecessor some years before, and now become 
a cathedral. 

The following reports are appended :— 

7 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.: May 1906. 

Dear Mr. Dean,—I beg to report that I have inspected 
the works of repair that have been going on at the Minster. 
As was but too evident, the decay of the stone was such that 
important and beautiful features would have been irrepar- 
ably lost. We were but in time to stay them. Much 
remains to be done. It should be carried out in a spirit as 
conservative as is possible. The work done has been well 
done. Thenewstone is of a durable nature. The improve- 
ment to the look of the north side of the nave and its aisle, 
by recalling the flying buttresses, is surprising. This was 
indeed but to be expected. The aisle wall as it was hada 
stunted and an altogether incomplete appearance, wholly 
out of proportion with the surrounding beautiful architecture. 
The clerestory wall was bare. The more distant view that 
one gets on the north side enables us to see the admirable 
design of the original fabric. For these flying buttresses 
are altogether part, an integral part, of the fourteenth- 
century intention. How much the design suffered from 
their destruction will, I hope, soon only be seen by the 
evidence of old prints. The artistic effect is to again lift 
that side of the Minster to its due proportion, and the con- 
structional gaiu is the added strength for its longer con- 
tinuance. I hope this good work may go on.—Faithfully 
yours, G. F. Boptey, R.A. 


_by 


Clerk of Works Office, York Minster: May 22, 1906 
Very Rev. Sir,—Since your last “ Occasional Paper” y 
issued 6,396 cubic feet of stone have passed through { 
hands of the masons and carvers. This represents 
weight about 490 tons. . a 
The pinnacle over the west gable is completed. 7 
east and north sides of the south-west tower are comple 
and the scaffold removed. On the west side the buttr 
gablets on the fourth stage have been partly renewed: 
new pinnacles and finials fixed. On the south side | 
work on the fifth and sixth stages completed and th 
stages of scaffold removed. | 
- The west window mullions and tracery have h 
restored and the outer glazing entirely renewed, | 
glazing being substituted for the old plate glass, which j; 
in a very bad state, only one panel of which remaij| 
whole. This window measures 54 feet wide. The glaz! 
amounts to 958 superficial feet. ’ | 
The Becket window in the south choir aisle was ‘for 
to be ina very bad state. A scaffold was erected, | 
tracery taken out and almost renewed and reglazed, _| 
On the north side of the nave two pinnacles and fly; 
buttresses have been erected, the ‘scaffold removes] 
these and erected to the next two buttresses. On thi 
buttresses pinnacles are now in course of erection. — 
the stonework for these is worked and ready for fixing. 
On the south side of the nave one flying buttres: 
completed, one in course of erection, and the whole of 
stonework prepared for a third buttress.—I am, Very } 
Sir, yours respectfully, R. Green, Clerk of the Works. | 


FYVIE. CASTLEL a 


YVIE Castle, the residence of Lord Leith, whicli 
being visited by the King and Queen of Spi 
occupies a pleasant seat in the fair and fertile distric) 
Buchan, in Aberdeenshire. Situated on the left baal) 
the Ythan, says the Scotsman, it rises, a noble pile, with! 
mass of towers and turrets,its sharp gables, pointed Th 
and canopied dormer windows, from an extensive mati 
plateau, encircled on two sides by the river and surrourié 
by beautiful woodlands. Dating from the fourteenth | 
tury, it has been added to and improved by its respecte 
owners during these five hundred odd years, and its t 
standing architectural features are the five towers, alin 
harmony with the original design, that mark the diffem 
periods. These towers are named respectively Prem 
(1390), Meldrum (1460), Seton (circa 1596), Gordon (17 
and Leith-Forbes (1890). The more ancient of these st¢ 
tures have both their historical memories and legeni 
lore. The Preston tower was enlarged and height? 
the Sir Henry to whom Robert III assit 
Fyvie for the redemption of Sit Robert Percy, bros 
of Hotspur, taken prisoner by him at Otterbue 
The Seton tower, which forms the centre of ® 
astle’s south front, was the work of the first IN 
Fyvie, who, a trusted friend of the sixth James, play # 
great part in the important politics of his time. He 
tinued Chancellor of Scotland till his death, which occu 
at Pinkie House, near Musselburgh, in 1622. The cil 
was to a large extent remodelled in his time, and to” 
also was due the artistic embellishment of the grand sit 
case, by the insertion of the heraldic devices. This ¢% 
stair, by the way, is described by Billings, in his ~ Bar’ 
Antiquities of Scotland,” as an architectural triumph * 
is arranged in corkscrew fashion round a massive PI! 
and the ascent is so easy that it has been said that the la 
horse might walk up the steps without a stumble. Pri h: 
the time of the present edifice there existed a castle or © 
which is said to have been visited by Edward I. of Engi® 
and which was subsequently one of the hunting seat® 
Robert the Bruce. The ancient stronghold was once the s™ 
of a siege, in which it was defended, and that successfull ! 
the Lady Lindsay against her nephew, Robert de Keith if 
coming to later times, an engagement lasting three days!" 
place near it between the forces of Montrose and Argyll. + 
legends cluster round the place, and that touching a 
the love of the trumpeter of Fyvie for Tifty’s Anmle B 
national reputation. Behind the Preston tower 18 4 tis 
figure representing Andrew Lammie blowing his 
towards the home of the beloved one, whose P@ sj 
deeming a miller’s daughter a match much too good T 
humble instrumentalist like the individual in que” 
ruthlessly withheld their consent to a marriage. 
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[here cling also about the old place traditions of a 
uresque curse by that master of magic and spells, 
mas the Rhymer, and of the presence of a “sreen 
2,” who appears only when calamity is impending, so 
Fyvie is furnished with the orthodox supernatural 
irtenances without which no ancient castle of the first 
-can be considered complete. Since he purchased the 
erty in 1889, Lord Leith has effected several improve- 
ts which have added greatly to the beauty of both the 
rior and interior of the noble building. 


STOKE POGES.* 


JE have just visited the church which has been 
immortalised, as no other church in England has 
immortalised, by the supreme effort of the genius of 
poet. Gray’s Elegy is famous wherever the English 
uage is spoken and English literature loved, and here 
hundreds of our brethren from across the seas to see 
country churchyard where that Elegy was written. 
aps it is unnecessary to state that other churches have 
claim to the honour of being the church of the Elegy. 
only serious rival to Stoke Poges is Ufton. But the 
mstances of the poet’s life, his connection with this 
xe, the different points in the description, the “ ivy- 
led tower,” “ the rugged elms,” “ the yew tree’s shade,” 
| wood,” “the heath,” all seem to unite to indicate that 
s here Gray mused and wrote, and to-day we cannot 
y any rival claims to disturb our reflections. About 
lace there lingers the personal note of undisturbed 
_of the peace found “far from the madding crowd’s 
le strife.” Gray was a man whom melancholy marked 
ler own. He told the keynote of his life in these 
s:— Low spirits are my true and faithful companions ; 
get up with me, go to bed with me, make journeys and 
nas I do, nay, and pay visits, but most commonly we sit 
altogether.” He was a man of many friendships, 
as Johnson said of him, “ was likely to love much 
he loved at all,” and who proved this true by his deep 
bing attachment to his mother. You have to-day that 
ing epitaph to ‘“‘the careful tender mother of many 
en, of whom one alone had his misfortune to survive 
Gray’s mother did not come to live at Stoke Poges 
he was twenty-five years old, but before the place 
ne his home he was in the habit of often spending his 
fé vacations at his aunt’s house. This lady was 
Rogers, who lived in a house then called West End 
ge—now Stoke Court—which he described as a 
Pact box of red brick with sash windows.” It has 
his day been much enlarged and beautified. The 
} room is still preserved. His memorial, too, stands 
> park, erected in the execrable taste of the late years 
‘eighteenth century. It is a sort of sarcophagus, more 
y tesembling an enlarged tea-caddy, with some lines 
* poet inscribed on each face. 
1¢ old manor-house in which we are assembled is also 
cted with Gray, as it was described by him in his 
called “ The Long Story.” They would recognise the 
by the following verse in the poem :— 


In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands, 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands 
To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


resent building is only a fragment, a dilapidated frag- 
of the great house that once stood here. In 1789 the 
“needed some repairs, and in the usual barbarous 
1 of those days the difficulty of repairing it was solved 
ling It down. Only one wing was spared, the beauti- 
id picturesque building in which we are now 
dled. The manor is mentioned in Domesday, and 
ome held by a family which took its name from 
ce. Atlength Amicia de Stoke (I am quoting from 
*st edition of Murray’s “ Bucks” which I revised a 
ars ago, and it is allowed, I think, for an author to 
Tom his own work) married Robert Poges, and thus 
a ————— 
Paper read by the Rev, P. H. Ditchfield after the visit of 


<s County Archzological Societ Te 
g Mercury. 8 ociety, and reprinted from the 
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Stoke became Stoke Poges. Their granddaughter Egidia 
married Sir John Moleyns, who became lord of the manor 
in 1340. He was at one time rather unfortunate, as he had 
all his lands, goods and chattels seized by the king. How- 
ever, five years later he was restored to royal favour, and 
obtained restitution of all his lands. He was Treasurer of 
the Chamber to Edward IJI., and obtained the grant ‘ by 
charter of a fair yearly on the eve-day and morrow of the 
Feast of St. Barnabas.” From this Sir John the manor 
descended through heiresses to Hastings, Earl of Hunting- 
don, who rebuilt the house in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
wing of which they now saw. And now came the queen 
herself, as was her wont to visit the houses of her chief 
subjects, and to half ruin them by the extent of the hospi- 
tality she demanded. She was the guest here in 1601 of a 
remarkable man, Sir Edward Coke, who entertained her 
with great magnificence. In this hall Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained. Over the fireplace are the arms of Hastings, 
Earl of Huntingdon, who must have married into the family 
of the Earls of Warwick, as their badge, the bear and ragged 
staff, appears. There are also the arms of the Montagues 
and the Moleyns impaling Hungerford. The fireplace 
has been altered. There are figures of Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, and the initials E.L. These 
stand for Edwin Landseer, who in that room painted most 
of his famous pictures. The hall is now double the size of 
what it was in Elizabeth’s time. In this house Sir Edward 
Coke, the author of the great legal work, “ Commentary on 
Littleton,” the entertainer of Queen Elizabeth, passed many 
sad days. He was very unfortunate in his second mar- 
riage, and had terrible experiences of matrimonial martyr- 
dom. His wife was the daughter of Lord Burleigh, and 
widow of Sir William Newport, who was a nephew of Sir 
Christopher Hatton. These walls have heard many angry 
quarrels, and the lady hated her old husband, deserted him 
and went off to London. One day she heard he was dead, 
and hurried here to take possession of the house and 
property. The report of her husband’s death was false, 
and when she arrived at Colnbrook on her way here and 
discovered that her husband had wronged her so much as 
to be still alive, she returned, most indignant at his base 
conduct, to London. Other troubles befell the old man. 
He was accused of favouring the Parliament in 1629 
against King Charles I., and Sir Francis Windebank with 
a posse of troopers came here and ransacked the house and 
seized all his papers. This was too much for the old 
man—“‘ alone on earth, suspected by his king, deserted by 
his wife,” he ended his miserable life. His daughter, Lady 
Villiers, the wife of John Villiers, brother of the Duke of 
Buckingham, came to him on his death-bed. This Villiers 
was created Baron Villiers of Stoke Poges and Viscount 
Purbeck. The lady was not remarkable for her virtue, and 
was condemned to do public penance for her crimes. 

A few words must be said about Gray’s ‘‘ Long Story ” 
connected with that house. The story concerns Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor in the time of Eliza- 
beth. He is said to have lived there, and Gray tells— 


Full oft within these spacious walls 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him. 


It is extremely doubtful whether Sir Christopher ever lived 
there, because the unhappy Sir Edward Coke resided here. 
The only connection between the Hattons and this place is 
that Sir Edward Coke’s second wife, who treated him so: 
badly, was the widow of Sir William Newport, who was 
nephew and heir of Sir Christopher, and took the name of 
Hatton. In this house Charles I. was confined a prisoner 
of the Parliament in 1647. In a small room they would see 
some paintings on the wall said to have been made by the 
Royalist prisoners who were with him. There is a figure 
of an ostrich, the arms of Warwick (bear and ragged staff), 
and some excellent mottoes—" Fear the Lord—Obey thy 
prince—Love thy neighbour—Beware of pride—Speake the 
trueth—Bear no mallis.” The spelling of some of the 
words would commend itself to Mr. Carnegie and others 
who were trying to reform the spelling of our English 
words. 

When Baron Villiers, or Lord Purbeck, died, the hus- 
band of the daughter of Sir Edward Coke, his heirs sold 
this house and property to Sir John Gayer, Lord Mayor of 
London, some two centuries anda half ago. He founded 
the “Lion sermon,” which is still preached every year on 
October 16 at St. Catherine Cree Church in Leadenhall 
Street. This Sir John was a merchant venturer, and 
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‘accompanied an expedition to the East. On the evening of 
October 16 he was separated from his caravan and con- 
fronted by lions, and then prayed the prayer of Daniel for 
deliverance, and his life was saved. In thankfulness for 
his escape he left money for the maintenance of “his Lion 
sermon,” which records his memory and his wonderful 
deliverance. During the Commonwealth period, in 1647, 
‘he was Lord Mayor, and with four Aldermen was com- 
mitted as a prisoner to the Tower for refusing to ‘comply 
with a demand for a subsidy for the Parhamentary troops. 
‘That incarceration hastened his death. His brother Robert 
“George succeeded him, and was a stout supporter of the 
House of Stuart, refusing to allow William III. to enter 
‘this dwelling. The estate was purchased by the Halseys, 
and then by Thomas Penn, second son of William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania. Across the park might be 
seen a large mansion, built in 1789 by John Penn, the son 
-of Thomas. The architect of the house was Wyatt, the 
arch-destroyer of our cathedrals, whose handiwork could 
‘be traced in many a noble building, and whose vandalism 
all antiquarians and architects had continually to mourn. 

Two other literary characters were connected with this 
historic village. Lord Chesterfield lived at Baylis House, 
‘built by Dr. Godolphin, provost of Eton in 1695. It is now 
a Roman Catholic school. There Lord Chesterfield wrote 
some of his famous “Letters to his Son,” which display 
such studied relaxation of all principle, although marked 
‘by scholarship and style. Happily the son did not live long 
enough to carry out the instructions of his unworthy sire, 
and his death embittered the few remaining years of Lord 
‘Chesterfield’s life with an ever-enduring despondency. 
‘George Grote, the historian, once lived at Stoke Place. 

Then we have in this small parish some literary associa- 
‘tions which are indeed remarkable. But our chief thoughts 
‘to-day will be concerned with the memory of Thomas Gray. 
You have seen the vault in which his body lies, the inscrip- 
tion placed by him on his mother’s tomb, and the few lines 
that record his name ; but his real memorial is that sad and 
touching poem wherein he describes his reflections on the 
short and simple annals of the poor and on this quiet and 
‘remote God’s acre :— 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


And he sleeps with them 


Who gave to Mis’ry all he had, atear_ . 
And gained from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend. 


FRESCOES IN HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


MEMORANDUM on frescoes in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment has appeared. The First Commissioner of 
Works has prefixed to it the following note :— 

After an interval of eight years Professor Church has 
favoured me with a further memorandum, the eighth of the 
series, and in continuation of Paper C. 8893 (1898), giving 
details of the progress of his work in connection with the 
-care of various works of art in the Houses of Parliament, 
and copies of the document are herewith laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

The gravity of the danger mentioned in the concluding 
paragraph of the memorandum has not escaped the atten- 
‘tion of the Board, and among other steps taken to deal with 
the evils arising from the products of combustion, a 

memorandum, Paper C. 2930 (1906) has been brought to 
‘the notice of Parliament. 

During the present year arrangements have been made 
for the examination and treatment of the frescoes under 
_glass in the Peers’ and the Commons’ corridors. 

Iam glad to take the present opportunity of endorsing 
-all that has been said by my predecessors as to the skill 
and ability which Professor Church has bestowed upon the 
work of preserving these paintings from decay. He has 


ungrudgingly devoted much time and labour quite gratui-. 


tously to the task, and His Majesty’s Government is under 
‘great obligations to him in the matter.—L. Harcourt. 

July 26, 1906. 

Professor Church has sent the following explanatory 
note :— 

Shelsley, Kew Gardens: December 1905. 

Sir,—Eight years had passed since any of the wall- 
paintings in the Palace of Westminster had been cleaned 
and repaired when, in October last, the work was resumed 
under my direction. The five true frescoes by the late 


W. Dyce, R.A., in the King’s Robing-Room were sub- © 


jected to a treatment similar to that adopted in 1897, 
fully described in the annexed Memorandum (VJ 
which continues the series to be found in the Parliamen; 
papers, C. 7651 (1895); C. 805a (1896) ; C. 8893 (1898), 
After the work in the King’s Robing-Room was compk 

I directed Mr. Redhead to deal with one of the cen 
features in Maclise’s “ Wellington,” the great water-g 
painting on the south wall of the Royal Gallery. The] 
grey patches on the charger on which the duke is mow 
had again become unpleasantly conspicuous since the 
cleansing of the surface in 1897. Some slight touche 
colour and the application of a little diluted spirit-fy 
medium have greatly improved this important part of 
painting. | 
Although I remain of the opinion expressed in 1897 | 
four of the paintings in the Peers’ and Commons’ corri) 
need attention, I now confine myself to the recommenda 
that during the late summer of 1906 the frescoes in. 
House of Peers should be again cleaned and repaired uw: 
my guidance, ten years having elapsed since they | 
treated. = 
I must renew my acknowledgment of the scrupui 
care and marked skill which Mr. Redhead, of the fir, 
Shrigley & Hunt, has again shown in carrying out | 
instructions.— Yours faithfully, =) 
A. H. Cuurce! 


(Signed) 
To the First Commissioner of Works, &c. 


MEMORANDUM VIII. 


CONCERNING THE WALL-PAINTINGS IN THE PALACE 0! 
WESTMINSTER. 2 
The King’s Robing-Room. 

Although the history, condition and treatment dow 
the close of the year 1897 have been discussed 
Memorandum III. (C. 7651, 1895), and again in M 
randum VII. (C. 8893, 1898), it seems expedient to re 
the present report the chief data previously recorded. 

Of the five wall-paintings in this room—all execute 
the late Mr. W. Dyce, R.A.—four were completed bety 
the years 1851 and 1854, while the fifth picture, the 
of the series, was not finished until ten years later 
central panel of the west wall, representing “ Religi 
Vision of Sir Perceval,” is the earliest of the set. L 
the others it is 11 feet 2% inches in height, but 
6 inches in breadth. In the year 1868 the late Mr. C 
West Cope, R.A., repaired this picture, cutting 0 
decayed parts and cleaning the surface with bread, 
over he repainted some of the heads and hands 
figures in water-glass and the smaller defects in te 
coated the whole with parchment-size, and finally treat 
with a solution of paraffin-wax in benzol. The tt 
panels, “Courtesy, or Sir Tristram,” which is_ 
10+ inches wide, and “ Generosity, or King Arthur 5) 
5 feet 9% inches wide, were treated in exactly the 
manner. The two panels of the north wall, respect: 
22 feet and 10 feet 2+ inches wide, being in a muchs 
condition, needed no repainting; both, however, rece 
coating of the paraffin solution, the smaller picture. 
been sized as well. So much as regards the trea 
carried out by Mr. Cope in 1868. 

Now I may recall the nature of the operations 
conducted in October and November 1894. 
frescoes were cleaned with bread, some with distilled \t 
as well. Places where the paint had peeled off 
touched up with tempera colours, while the weak are * 
the ground or of the original paint received several @)!! 
cations of a solution of paraffin wax in toluol to 
had been added a small proportion of copal varm 
from lead. This medium, which closely resembles” i 
spirit-fresco, was found to be particularly useful, moto! ! 
strengthening the rotten part of the plaster ground, buis 
in rendering less conspicuous the grey film which obs! 
many parts of the paintings and which no mechi! 
treatment proved competent to remove. As all the}! 
ings now being considered had already been paraffine : 
similar treatment which I adopted in 1894 was, iM Poh 
fact, the only one open to me. . 

It is time to consider the work carried out in Octoll! 
the present year. Before doing so I should like to 2 
the words of my brief Memorandum (VIL.) of Decemb- 
1897. ‘Three years had passed since the frescoes 10 fi 
tion had been touched, but they had “hardly deter” 
at all. The surface was cleansed with bread, a few IX 
sary but quite insignificant touches were given, alle 
same preservative solution as before was applied, the | ¥ 
cation being repeated twice or thrice on those places "™ 


1 
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e ground or the pigment was friable. With reference to 
e future treatment of these paintings, I recommend that 
ey should be cleansed, and, if necessary, paraffined at 
tervals of three or four years. I believe that by continual 
re and attention they may be maintained for a long time 
etty nearly in their present condition.” 

My attention having been called by an officer of the 
yard to some conspicuous white patches in the fresco, of 
Courtesy,” I undertook, in September 1904, to examine 
e condition of this picture and to effect personally all 
ch repairs as were immediately necessary. The com- 
ete treatment of this panel was deferred until after the 
ose of the Parliamentary session in 1905. It was soon 
und that the upper part of the panel, including especially 
e foliage of the tree and the hair of the figures, required 
any repairs and a good deal of repainting. A few patches 
e to the exposure of the white ground occurred also in the 
wer half of this fresco; these were similarly dealt with, 
2 pigments which were scaling off being secured, so far as 
ssible, by the application of diluted spirit-fresco medium, 
paint except what was absolutely necessary being added. 

ese repairs and repaints were begun on the morning of 
mday, September 19, and completed on the 22nd of the 
me month, 1904. Rather more than twelve months 
erwards Mr. Redhead, with an assistant, both employés 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster, began their 
atment of the frescoes in the King’s Robing-Room by 
aling with this panel “Courtesy.” It was found that 
y work of the preceding year remained firm and sound, 
t that the parts which I had neither cleaned nor restored 
juired attention. Consequently the whole picture was 
efully cleansed with bread-crumbs, a few slight repairs 
d repaints executed, and the entire surface treated with 
uted spirit-fresco medium until all tender places in the 
und or in the pigment had been made secure. Here it 
be mentioned that the weakest places in the plaster- 
und of this picture and of the other wall-paintings in 
s room were strengthened by the application of a mixture 
which ceresin (a kind of paraffin) was the chief in- 
dient. Two ounces of a hard ceresin (with a melting- 
nt of 156 deg. Fahr.) were melted and then thoroughly 
xed with half an ounce of oil of spike lavender and five 
ices of toluol—both cf these liquids being measured, not 
ighed. The mixture is warmed till complete solution 
sues ; On cooling it forms a soft ointment-like paste which 
nits of being spread upon any surface by means of a 
ish or palate-knife. When, after the lapse of an hour or 
, the toluol has evaporated, a spirit flame or smokeless 
-jet is brought near the treated surface, the residual 
esin melts and is driven into the soft or decayed plaster 
paint. 
Directly this is done, repainting may be commenced 
on the plaster, which will be found to be hardened and 
be capable of firmly retaining fresh pigment. 
Besides the defects already noted in this picture it 
wed, as did most of the other paintings of the series, 
tain areas of discoloration. These occurred mainly 
he lighter parts of the draperies, and being yellowish 
‘Oxy in hue were particularly conspicuous and disfiguring 
the blue and cool colours of some of the robes. Ona 
vious occasion I contented myself with the temporary 
edient of concealing the discordant patches by means of 
‘w touches of pastel or coloured chalk. But during the 
ent operations, after bread-crumbs, spirits of wine and 
oxide of hydrogen had been tried with very partial 
cess, the discoloured patches were covered up by the 
lication of the smallest possible amount of fresh colour 
igled with spirit-fresco medium. 

Next to the panel “ Courtesy” comes the large picture 


eligion.”. The upper part of this work, especially on 
(spectator’s) left, was found to need much attention, the 
ind and pigments in several places being in a friable 


&. The robe of the female figure on the right exhibited 
yellowish discoloration previously mentioned. In all 
ects this fresco received the same treatment as the 
vurtesy.” 

The small panel “ Generosity” next to the door of the 
n had shown a few conspicuous weak places when 
tuned by me in September 1904. At that time I had 
hed with colour some white spots in the figure of 
3 Arthur, but the picture required further repairs and 
orough cleansing with bread during the recent opera- 


= 


3. It was treated in the same way as the other panels 


his west wall. . 


bh defects in the large fresco on the north wall occurred 
‘aly in that part of the Painting which extends from the 
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spectator’s left to the centre, while the upper and the lower 
hirds of the panel were fairly sound. Much dirt, however, 
had to be removed from the whole surface. The robe of 
the central female figure afforded another instance of the 
partial yellowish discoloration before mentioned ; it con- 
sequently received some delicate touches of fresh colour, as 
did also the lower part of the jerkin of the standing figure 
on the extreme left of the foreground. 

One more panel, ‘ Mercy,” remains for discussion. 
This picture showed weak places on either side of the two 
window openings represented near the top, in the lowest 
part of the figure on the extreme right, in the lowest central 
area and inthe upper parts of the two figures near the 
extreme right. The skirt of the stooping figure which 
occupies the most prominent position in the left centre of 
the picture, although quite sound and firm, needed in some 
parts slight additions of colour to conceal patches of dis- 
coloration. 

The operations on these wall-paintings in the King’s 
Robing-Room were begun on Monday, October 2, and were 
completed on Saturday, October 28. Between these dates 
I paid seventeen visits to the room to control and watch the 
progress of the work. 

The three small photographs* (“ Courtesy,” “ Hospi- 
tality” and “ Mercy”) annexed to the present memorandum 
were taken before the recent operations; they have been 
so marked as to show the chief defective areas of each 
picture. Large photographs on a scale varying from 1-14 
to 1-24 of the dimensions of the original paintings were 
taken on November 7, 1905. They comprise the whole 
series of five, and constitute a record of the condition of 
these frescoes just after their recent restoration. 

The advisability of cleaning and repairing these and the 
other wall-paintings in the Palace of Westminster at 
intervals of three or four years has become more evident 
to me than ever before after my recent experience. The 
increased and increasing consumption of coal in London 
and the greater license allowed to the gas companies in the 
matter of freeing their gas from sulphur compounds, must 
result in a serious augmentation of the amount of sulphuric 
acid in the air of the Metropolis. This acid it is which 
constitutes the chief destructive agency at work on pictorial 
and other artistic productions. 

Shelsley, Kew Gardens: December II, 1905. 


CONCERNING BRICKS AND BRICKWORK. 


ape material commonly employed for building through- 

out Eastern countries is mud brick. In rainless 
Egypt this is a perfect substance for walls, and the great 
defences of towns and sanctuaries were immensely massive 
walls of dried mud up to 80 feet in thickness. In Baby- 
lonia as wide a use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, 
&c., being entirely made of it. In Palestine mud brick was 
largely used in Amorite times and it was employed for thick 
fortifications. The form was more like the Babylonian, 
being a square tile, whereas the Egyptians used a brick of 
our present shape. Throughout the Jewish period mud 
brick was generally used, faced with stone jambs and lintels 
at the doorways and plastered white all over. Such was the 
Egyptian method. 

Brick-making in Egypt was a common cccupation for 
captives. The black Nile soil of the country was dug down 
into a hole near water, mixed with sufficient sand and 
chopped straw. It was trampled into a paste, which was 
placed into a wooden mould and pressed down, the mould 
lifted and the brick left to dry, the frame placed close to it, 
another brick moulded, and so on, until the ground was 
covered with bricks in regular rows. 

Straw was not by any means universally used; often 
plain mud and sand, or mud and pebbles. It was far more 
important to get the tale of bricks than to be too particular 
about the straw. Straw was valuable cattle food, and the 
main support of animals during the inundations, as it is 
more sweet and grassy than English straw; hence stubble 
was quite customary, and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food. 


Bricks of Nineveh. 

Botta, in the narrative of his researches at Nineveh, 
states “that all that exists of the ruins of the .ancient 
city, boundary walls and mounds, is formed of bricks which 
were merely baked in the sun; these bricks have been re- 


* These photographs have not been reproduced. 
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duced by age into an earthy state, and consequently cannot 
be used again.” There can be no doubt but that in the con- 
struction of buildings kiln-burnt bricks were sometimes 
employed, but the mass of the walls was composed of un- 
burnt bricks. F 

The inhabitants, on learning that Botta was in quest ot 
stones bearing inscriptions, in 1842, at Khorsabad, two large 
bricks with cuneiform inscriptions were brought to him 
which had been found near the village. The man offered 
to procure him as many more as he wished. This man 
was a dyer, and built his oven of the bricks obtained from 
the mound on which the village was built ; this led to the 
discovery of an immense monument. Excavations showed 
a mass of bricks baked in the sun and placed in regular 
layers. These bricks, unlike those baked in kilns, bear no 
inscriptions, nor are there any signs of chopped straw visible 
in their composition ; the layers are nowhere separated, nor 
are they united by any cement, either bituminous or 
calcareous; the bricks seem to be united merely with the 
same clay which was used to make them. 


Painied Bricks. 

In Ezekiel xxiii. 14, 15, we read :—‘‘ She saw men portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with 
vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in 
dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to look to, 
after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of 
their nativity.” This remarkable piece of evidence, added to 
the traces of colour still subsisting, proves without doubt that 
the Assyrians were accustomed to paint their bas-reliefs. 
On the sculptures of Khorsabad the colours found were red, 
blue and black, but on the bricks there are other tints than 
red, blue and black, such as yellow, white, green, &c., and 
there is no reason why the Assyrians should have used 
these later colours on their bricks, and not have employed 
them to paint their sculptures. In noticing the mode of 
building pursued at Khorsabad, Bonomi says it was evident 
that above the coating of gypsum slabs there had been 
several rows of kiln-burnt bricks, the united surface of 
which must have represented subjects analogous to those 
which were sculptured on the lower part of the wall. 


Prehistoric Brickwork. 


The Seille is a little river at Metz in Germany, which 
swiftly rushes round some of the stupendous walls and 
gates of that town. It springs from a small lake not far 
from the little town of Dieuze, which lies a short distance to 
the north of Avricourt, and it flows on through a valley 
oftentimes marshy but fertile. Five Roman villas have 
been discovered there in a distance of 12 miles, but what 
appeared no less remarkable were the immense masses of 
brickwork thrown into the marshes to create a_ solid 
foundation. These bricks or tiles, to which the name of 
‘briquetage” has been given, are of various forms, size 
and colour. The different degrees of baking have given to 
some colours varying from clayey brown to bright red, 
while time and the marshy soil have imparted to others a 
green or black coating. Some bear the impress of the 
hands of their maker—the marks of the fingers—and upon 
some are even the markings of the skin. Others havea 
rough surface, as though from the straw upon which they 
were probably laid before baking, 

These curious bricks differ in size, form and colour ; the 
largest vary from Io to 30 centimetres long and 3 to 7 centi- 
metres thick. The smallest may be compared to the bones 
of the finger, and many are extremely small. All these 
morsels, great and small, have been kneaded.and moulded 
by the hand, baked, and then thrown pell-mell into the 
marsh, without order or arrangement, exactly as we now 
throw stones to form foundations for breakwaters. The 
bricks thus thrown together, without any cement, now form 
a substance so hard that it is difficult to separate the parts 
with a pick-axe. 

At Marsal this kind of substructure covers the whole of 
the site of the town and nearly the whole of the fortifications ; 
towards the west it stretches beyond them for nearly a 
thousand feet. The question arises, Who laid down this 
foundation and at what period in the world’s history ? The 
fact that beneath the “ briquetage” no traces of Celtic or 
Roman remains have been discovered, whilst above it 
numerous relics of both races are frequent, goes to support 
the theory that this brickwork is to be ascribed to the 
primitive inhabitants of the district, and that it was executed 
for two purposes, viz. foundations, and for the formation of 
salines for the manufacture of salt. Works are about to be 
carried out in the valley of the Upper Seille which may 
yield proofs of the antiquity and uses of this strange work. 


Stock Bricks and Place Bricks. 


In a paper read before the Architectural Association 
Ireland on “ Architectural Customs Two Hundred Ye; 
Ago,” by Mr. T. E. Hudman, the author gives the follow; 
explanation of the origin of the terms “stock brick” a} 
“place brick” :—“‘ You will notice that I have mention| 
stock bricks and place bricks were by law to be kept d. 
tinctly separate in the kiln. This seemed to me peculi, 
because nowadays we understand place bricks to be a s- 
and defective stock brick. After searching I discovered t; 
meaning of it. Stock bricks and place bricks were in t: 
days of King George I. two distinct classes of brick made) 
different ways and of different clays. The stock bric; 
were made of a stiff marly clay and on a board calle, 
stock, which gave it its name; the place brick was ma} 
of a softer clay, and being much more delicate to han: 
and dry, it was necessary to prepare a place close to \ 
moulding-board to place the bricks upon to dry and prey: 
their being damaged by too long carriage or much halen 
and for this reason they were called place bricks.” " 


Taxes on Bricks. a i 


The Sgectator, in a recent article by Sir William La} 
Clowes on a manuscript diary kept at one time by) 
secretary of the East India Company, remarks with rega| 
to an evasion of taxation on certain articles, that “the: 
was a tax on bricks, but the size of the brick was 3} 
specified. The result was that the builders used bricksf 
huge proportions, and the lower walls of the cellars of soi; 
of the houses on the south side of Brunswick Square <7 
constructed of these larger bricks. The upper walls, bit 
after the tax had been taken off, are of the ordinary dimi. 
sions.” This is inaccurate; it was not till the close of t} 
eighteenth century that bricks were subject to taxation, | 

By the Act 24 George III., c. 24, a duty of 2s. 6d. a thousal 
was imposed upon bricks. By 43-George III. c. 29 brig 
were divided for fiscal purposes into common and dress} 
bricks, and separate rates of duty were imposed on ez) 
kind. These duties were as follows :—“ For every thousai 
bricks which shall be made in Great Britain, not exceediy 
any of the following dimensions, that is to say, 10 incl} 
long, 3 inches thick and 5 inches wide, 5s.; for ev 
thousand bricks which shall be made in Great Brit) 
exceeding any of the foregoing dimensions, tos.” The dir 
on the larger brick was double that imposed upon t? 
ordinary kind. By 3 William IV. c. 11, the duty ont 
was wholly repealed, and the duty on common bricks 
raised to 5s. 1od. per thousand. The duty on bricks vs 
removed in 1850. i 


Dated Brick. | 

In March, 1896, the White Hart Hotel, Romford, v3 
pulled down for the purpose of rebuilding; a brick v5 
found with the date 1602 upon it. This had not been t 
upon a burnt brick, as is frequently done when bricks > 
laid as memorials, but it had evidently been inscribed wl - 
the clay was in a moist state and had afterwards bi 
burnt. Bey 
According to Mr. St. John Tyrrwhitt, Roman bricks ? 
often historical documents, on which dates and questi 
and other issues may depend. Every tetradoron or pet; 
doron had its date and the mark of its maker down) 
the time of Justinian. The monogram of Our Lords 
often found on bricks used in church building. 
secular architecture the names of the consuls or empets 
were used. We have seen how this settles a really 1° 
resting question of date in the Catacombs. A Gern!? 
scholar, Mr. P. G. Weiner, has traced the Twenty-sec@ 
Legion in its movements through a great part of Germiy 
by the bricks which bear its name ; and Roman brickshé 
been found among the Silures, our friends of Shropsl¢ 
and the Welsh Marches, with the inscription “Leg! 
A.V.G.” stamped upon them. Se 
The first matter on which letters were received \s 
stone and bricks, whence Josephus tells us of the pills 
of stone and brick. Pliny remarks that the Babylom/s 
preserved their customs, laws and institutes on bricks; 


‘ 
+ 


Phoenicians on stone. 
Size of Bricks. 
By 27 George III. c. 27 the size of bricks was not tc 
less than 83 inches by 23 by 4 inches. The preambli 
this Act recites ‘‘that the laws heretofore made for re? 
lating the dimensions of brick for sale have expired.” ™ 
Order of Charles I. first fixed the size of bricks. ry ; 
The following entry occurs in the churchward@ 
accounts of St. Giles, Reading, under the date of 1519 
“Paid for brykes, breke batts, lyme ed sand for a reredo® 
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| a Ovyn, for workmanship of the same vij’.” A brick- 
it strictly is a portion of a brick with one end entire, and 
3s than half the length of a brick ; but in popular language, 
id most particularly when a brick-bat is used as a missile, 
e term seems to be employed for almost any fragment of 
® _ Brickwork in Bond. 

In Manchester in the last century, as may be seen by 
amination of dates attached to old buildings in Marsden 
juare, St. James’s Square, Cannon Street, &c., the build- 
gs were formed by laying the first course with whole 
icks; the next course the bricks are cut across for the 
itside brick, and the remainder filled with bricks laid at 
ndom. ° The third course as first, and so’ on. The walls 
e generally three to four bricks in breadth thick. 


Sussex Brickmaking Terms. 


| Breeze.—French brasier, coarse ashes or cinders. 
Ciamp.—A collection of dried bricks, arranged for burning. 
- Crowd.—To place bricks in a clamp. 
_ Frog.—The raised part of a brick mould, which forms 
> hollow of the brick. 
_ Hack.—A flat bank or ridge of earth on which bricks are 
iced for drying. 
_Lew.—A species of wattle formed of faggots and straw, 
d placed at the sides of the hacks to shelter unburnt 
_cks. 
Lew Rods.—Those used in making lews. 
Off-bearing.—Carrying bricks from the moulder to the 
‘cks. 

Pug.—Soft clay mixed with soil, from which the bricks 
' moulded. 
Pug Mill.—A mill for grinding and mixing clay and soil. 
_ Skintle.—To shift bricks edgewise when in the clamp to 
mplete drying. 
_Soil.—The finer ashes sifted out from the breeze and 
xed with clay for making bricks. 


| Bricks and Sand. 


Bricks, when shaped, are wheeled away to the drying 
pund, and are piled on one another in long rows about 
eet high, so arranged that the air may pass freely among 
‘m, and protected from the rain by a roofing of tarred 
‘od—tarred because black attracts the heat. During the 
ing process many bricks crack and so are rendered 
ast a strong wind being as destructive to them as ex- 
sive and unequal heat. With regard to cracking, very 
ich depends ‘upon the nature of the material. 
"ts of the country the bricks can be carried almost straight 
‘the kiln, while in others they require to be dried fora 
(g time, and even then are not to be relied on. 

In order to counteract this destructive tendency a fine 
slow Sand is often mixed with the clay, always, we 
)leve, in the case of hand-made bricks. This not only 
‘parts firmness and strength, but also gives the bright red 
‘our which builders are so fond of. A story is told of the 
ner of a large brickfield who was fortunate enough to 
fre both sand and clay on his property, and so turned out 
sellent wares. Anxious to become rich in a hurry he 
d all the sand and devoted himself to making bricks with 
y alone, but found to his mortification that they were so 
‘ten as to be unsaleable. 

| 
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MYSTERIOUS LAW CASEs. 


' Saturday Jast Mr. Justice Walton, in the King’s 
: Bench Division, gave judgment in two cases which 
'( been tried before him at the last Leicester Assizes. 

‘His Lordship said in one case Mr. James Chapman sued 
| John Henry Burley for 46s/. 13s. 9d., the balance due 
‘ler a contract for certain building work. The plaintiff 
/ @ contractor and the defendant the building owner. 
+ main defence was that plaintiff had been paid for the 
Vk, and had given receipts for various sums so received. 
j <ase Was a very remarkable one. The owner’s archi- 
- Was a Mr. Goodacre, and he acted for Mr. Burley in 
L about the negotiations for the execution of the contract, 
( also in carrying out the work. The contract was signed 
(March 27, 1903, and by it the contractor agreed to build 
and belonging to Mr. Burley in High Street and Carts 
ie, Leicester, five shops for 3,990/. The plaintiff was 
oricklayer, and the only part of the work he 
Boing to execute was the bricklaying work, which came 
ittle less than 800/, The other work was to be done by 
ee aS The plaintiff signed the contract, and with 
r to the other tradesmen, as far as his Lordship could 


make out, Mr. Chapman left the arrangements to be made 
with them by Mr. Goodacre, in whom he had considerable 
confidence, as had Mr. Burley also. According to the con- 
tract, unless the architect decided otherwise, the contractor 
was not entitled to call upon the building owner for any 
Payment on account until the value of the work executed 
amounted to 6504, The work began at once, and very 
strange things happened. On May 8 the architect, without 
any request from Mr. Chapman or anybody, certified that 
the sum of 500/. was due to Mr. Chapman on account of 
work executed and materials supplied in the construction of 
the shops. This was submitted to Mr. Burley, not by Mr. 
Chapman—he knew nothing whatever about it—but one 
must presume by the architect, Mr. Goodacre. Mr. Burley, 
upon that certificate, drew a cheque for soo/. in favour 
of and payable to James Chapman on order. That 
cheque was never handed to Mr. Chapman, and was 
never endorsed by him. It wus endorsed with his name, 
but such endorsement was a_ forgery. Moreover, the 
name of Mr. Chapman was forged to the receipt on the 
lower part of the certificate. The same thing happened 
again on June 11, when another certificate for 500/. signed 
by Mr. Goodacre was presented, and another cheque drawn 
by Mr. Burley payable to Mr. James Chapman on order. The 
name of Mr. Chapman was again forged. The same thing 
happened on July 25, the amount of the certificate in that 
case being 750/., and the cheque drawn for theamount. So 
that up to July 25 Mr. Burley had paid 1,750/. by cheques 
drawn in favour of Mr. Chapman, and upon certificates 
signed by Mr. Goodacre. Of these payments, certificates 
and cheques plaintiff knew nothing at all. Indeed, up to 
that time the value of the work executed had not amounted 
to 650/. On August 15 the value of the work executed was 
about 600/., and on that date Mr. Chapman applied for pay- 
ment and asked for a certificate. Mr. Goodacre gave him a 
cheque for 200/, Mr. Chapman said that would not go very 
far among all the people engaged on the work, and Mr. 
Goodacre replied that was for him, he (Mr. Goodacre) would 
pay the others. Mr. Chapman received the 200/., and was 
willing that the payments to the sub-contractors should be 
made direct to them by Mr. Goodacre, and he assumed that 
was being done. Meantime the forgeries continued. While 
Mr. Goodacre was, in fact, paying comparatively small 
sums to Mr. Chapman and some of the other tradesmen, he 
was certifying for large amounts, and receiving the cheques 
just in the same way. Up to August 9 he had obtained in 
that way from Mr. Burley 2,300/, and a further sum of 
320/. 3s. 4d. Of these forgeries Mr. Chapman knew nothing 
at any time material for the purposes of the present action. 
The result was that the defendant, Mr. Burley, had in fact 
paid his architect, Mr. Goodacre, for the whole of the work 
upon certificates given by him by cheques that never 
reached Mr. Chapman, although intended for him, and on 
receipts never signed by Mr. Chapman, though purporting 
to be so signed. Mr. Chapman and the other tradesmen 
had received various sums amounting altogether to 
2,691. 7s. 1d., and according to plaintiff’s account the total 
amount payable in respect of the work was 3,167/. 4s. 10d., 
leaving the balance now sued for. The question which he 
(the learned Judge) had to decide was whether Mr. 
Chapman was bound by the payments which had been 
made by Mr. Burley to Mr. Goodacre. In other words, it 
came to this, Was Mr. Goodacre Mr. Chapman’s agent to re- 
ceive payment, or had Mr. Chapman acted in such a way 
that he was estopped from denying that the payments to 
Mr. Goodacre were payments to him? Upon the contract 
itself Mr. Goodacre undoubtedly was not the agent of Mr. 
Chapman to receive payment. It was clear that Mr. Burley 
intended the payments to Mr. Goodacre, not as the agent 
for Mr. Chapman, but to Chapman direct, the cheques 
being made payable to Mr. Chapman’s order. This was 
one of those unfortunate cases in which a loss owing to the 
fraudulent conduct of a third person must fall on one of two 
innocent parties, and it was no doubt a hard case which 
ever way it was decided. But he thought the only con- 
clusion he could arrive at was that there was no reason for 
throwing the loss on Mr. Chapman. The money had not 
been paid to Mr. Chapman, and he was entitled to sue for 
whatever was properly due for the work done. 

The question of how judgment should be entered, the 
matter of costs and other points stood over for further con- 
sideration on October 24. : 

Mr. Justice Walton said the case Pretty v. Worthington 
was in a sense somewhat connected with the one he had 
just decided. It was a claim by Mr. Pretty, who was a 
painter, of Leicester, against Messrs. Worthington & Co., 
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Ltd., to recover 103/. 12s. 9d., which he said was due to him 
for certain painting work done on premises belonging to 
the defendants, the Albert Hotel, by their order. The order 
was given by Mr. Goodacre, the architect. What happened 
might be stated quite shortly. Mr. Goodacre applied to Mr. 
Pretty to send in a tender for painting the hotel which was 
about to be rebuilt. He sent in his tender for 82/. 5s. 8d. 
This was accepted by Mr. Goodacre, and the work was done. 
There was extra work amounting to 21/. 7s. 1a. which, 
together, made up the claim. The defence was that Messrs. 
Worthington never ordered the work at all, that there had 
been no contract between them, and Mr. Pretty was intro- 
duced. by Mr. Chapman. Mr. Chapman contracted for 
rebuilding the hotel, the total amount of the contract being 
4,2392. Of this sum Mr. Chapman contracted for 1,175/. for 
bricklaying and 800/. for joiner’s work. As to the remain- 
ing work, amounting to 2,150/., to use the peculiar language 
of the quantities, “the work and materials were to be 
selected by the architect.” That was not an uncommon 
form of arrangement in the Leicester district. He found 
that Messrs. Worthington accepted that. They must be 
taken to know all about the contract, and by it the painting 
work was to be selected by the architect. He was. quite 
satisfied that the terms of the. contract and the quantities 
gave ample authority to the architect to give the order 
which was given in this case. Therefore plaintiff was 
entitled to recover, and he gave judgment for him for the 
amount claimed, with costs. 


The New County Hall, London. 


Sir,—Should the present decision of the London County 
Council stand, a great wrong will be done to the overtaxed 
professional ratepayers of this great city. Why should the 
London County Council authorities go beyond London 
architects ? Surely the members of the profession in London 
are capable of designing a worthy home for this important 
body. The pages of your Journal from week to week serve 
to show the feeling in other cities and towns, when we 
read “only architects practising in —— (town or county) 
will be eligible to compete.”  |Why, therefore, should the 
London County Council authorities go outside their own 
area? ‘I would suggest that, in common justice to the 
architect ratepayers of the Metropolis, their present decision 
as announced should be reconsidered.—I am, yours truly, 

F.R.IB.A. 


Nothing Like Free Trade. 


Sir,—Hooray for Free Trade! nothing like it. The 
London County Council, bless them all, won’t have Pro- 
tection ; certainly not. Hooray! Our German, French and 
Italian, to say nothing of dear Cousin Jonathan, architects 
are quite as good at architecture as we are, so let them all 
have a go for our new Council House. (Dear me, I nearly 
put Asylum.) Why not? Here you are, this is a brilliant 
suggestion. Why not give it to them entirely and leave 
out, yours truly, ‘A British ARCHITECT. 

P.S.—A further brilliant idea. Why not employ a 
German architect, a French decorator, an Italian sculptor, 
and let Cousin Jonathan erect it and invite the President of 
the R.I.B.A. to open it ? 


The Wotor-Car and Dust. 


Sir,—To those residing on a main road the era of motor 
traction has become an intolerable nuisance. The noise, 
the smell, but, what is far more obnoxious, not to say 
dangerous, the dust, is beyond comprehension except by 
those who have to’ put up with it. 
for dust-laying, I am informed, and surely one of these can 
be found to be successful; if not, then for health’s sake 
alone the Government should be forced to take the matter 
up. Iwas talking to a prominent local doctor during the 
Strawberry season, who informed me that he had never 
known so much illness from diarrhcea; this he put down to 
the fact of the dust and’small particles of refuse which were 
blown about and caused by motor-cars passing the fruit 
fields. On the grounds of public health the matter should 
be promptly dealt with. Excuse my taking up your valu- 
able space, but I know The Architect is taken by local 
authorities, and possibly my small effort might have some 
effect. Thanking you for publishing this letter, I am, yours 
truly, BricHton Main Roap. 


There are many systems . 


Street Noise Abatement.—Petition to the Home Secreta: 
Sir,—The petition to the Home Secretary, requestj: 


far more stringent regulations and restrictions concern 
motor omnibuses and traction engines in the streets of t. 
Metropolis, has been well started and bids fair to be one } 
the most influential petitions of modern times. The nam, 
of the principal’signatories having been forwarded to t! 
Home Secretary, I have pleasure in herewith enclosing, 
copy of the same. It is proposed to keep the petition op| 
until the commencement of the autumn session.—I am, =| 
yours obediently, | 
THos. BowpEN GREEN, i 

Hon. Sec. Petition Committee 

2 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. : 1 
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Mr. G2orge Clausen, A.R.A, Mr. Frank Brangwy, 
A.R.A., Mr. Walter Crane, R.W.S., and Mr. F. Derw:: 
Wood will act as adjudicators in the competition for ori 
that will be held this autumn by the members of the Soi) 
Kensington Sketching Club (the Royal College of Aj) 
Among the numerous extra prizes is one offered by }\ 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., for the best design for a brass cas} 
rim lock with finger plates, another by Professor W. | 
Lethaby for the best piece of workmanship, designed al 
wrought by the same student, in any one of the artis: 
crafts, and one by Professor Beresford Pite. 


The Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, is being improved | 
ternally with a view to minimising the fire dangers. ,/ 
the doors will be made to open outwards, and the wood) 
floors of the corridors running along the outside of t 
large hall are being taken away. They will be replaced | 
fireproof floors supported by iron girders. The four ( 
approaches to the galleries have been pulled down, 
staircases of modern design will be substituted for the: 


The Société Artistique de Normandie have acquir 
the permanent art collection in the Rouen Municipal G 
an oil painting, Winter, by Mr. James Kay, R.S.W., Gl 
The picture, which gives a glimpse of the Clyde on a 
wintry day, was on exhibition at Rouen. 


Mr. David Benzie, recently assistant resident en 
with the Aberdeen Corporation, has, after a stay 
months in Canada, been appointed city enginee 
Catherine’s, Ontario. | 


Mr. John Wills, architect, Derby, who died on J 
last, left estate of the gross value of 15,9752, of whi 
net personalty has been sworn at 6,355/. 


The Section of Anthropology of the British Associa 
the final meeting of the general committee propose 
the Council of the Association be asked to impress 
the Government the desirability of appointing an in 
of ancient monuments fully qualified to perform the 
of his office, and with full powers under the Act f 
preservation of ancient monuments, and with instru 
to report periodically on his work with a view to 
tion. 


Georges Haquette, the painter, died last week at 
His works, which were popularised by photography, wW) 
mostly marine subjects. : 


The Congress of the History of Art, which was to 
this year in Stockholm, has been postponed until 


The London County Council have introduce 
planatory brass plate in the restored room of 
Wolsey’s palace, 17 Fleet Street, which is now open! 
the public. .It bears the inscription :—‘‘ This h 
which this room forms a part, was built in the ye 
and is, with the exception of Crosby ‘Hall, probably 
oldest house in the City of London. It is an aimostt 
specimen, of its kind, of the architecture of the per 
Internally the chief interest in the buiiding is centred® 
this room, the most noteworthy features of which are . 
moulded plaster ceiling and the oak panelling on the w" 
side. The device in the centre of the ceiling refers? 
Henry, eldest son of James I., created Prince of Wale: 
the year in which the house was built. It seems proba 
that for some time the room was used as the coum 
chamber of the Duchy of Cornwall. In view of the inter’ 
attaching to the house, the London County Couneil, w¥ 
the co-operation and assistance of the Corporation, He 
chased the building in the year 1900, when it was on |® 
point of demolition, and restored the premises.” 4 
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THE WEEK. 


is no difficulty in understanding why the 
ation respecting the earthquake at Valparaiso 
e loss of life and property which followed should 
erently estimated. There can be no question, 
er, that both were on an astounding scale. Earth- 
, so frequently occurred in recent times, both in 
aiso and in neighbouring towns, the inhabitants 
10t have ignored the possibility of another cata- 
e. The advantages offered by the situation were 
itable, the risks were accepted as if they resembled 
of acommercial kind. ALEXANDER von Humpo pt, 
ad lived for some years in that region studying 
uakes and other physical phenomena, found that 
acks followed the course of the shore and did not 
inland. He concluded that there was an intimate 
tion between the causes of earthquakes and vol- 
ruptions. Heconsidered that everything in earth- 
‘seems to indicate the action of elastic fluids seek- 
outlet to diffuse themselves in the atmosphere. 
on the coasts of the Pacific the action, he found, 
most instantaneously communicated from Chili 
Gulf of Guayaquil, a distance of 600 leagues, 
lat was very remarkable, the shocks appeared to 
stronger in proportion as the country is distant 
urning volcanoes. Whatever the cause, it is 
ible for men to alter it. Humsotpr believed 
Chimborazo could be converted into a volcano 
rould be fewer disturbances in the region where 
oind. He approved, therefore, of the Greek 
m that the shocks in the island of Eubcea totally 

on the opening of a crevice in the Lelanon 

But nature alone can perform the works neces- 
- the relief of the Pacific coast. 


‘RE is no town in Ireland of equal size which 
es a larger number of ecclesiastical remains 
'rogheda, co. Louth. A lofty tower, known as 
gdalen Tower, has survived. It is part of the 
can abbey which was founded as far back as 
y Lucas ve Nerrervitte, Archbishop of Armagh. 
in that abbey that four Irish princes submitted 
TARD I]. in 1394. It was feared that the tower 
ely to be destroyed and subscriptions were there- 
tained for enclosing the site with an iron railing. 
rk having been completed the tower was handed 
the Mayor and Corporation, who will, no doubt, 
ts preservation. There is also the tower of the 
if St. Mary, generally known as the Old Abbey, 
believed that St. Patrick founded it in the fifth 

The tower, although not so lofty as the 


on Tower, surmounts an archway which is used 
seway. 


_Costliness of arbitration and the risks incurred 
factors adopting it in preference to the ordinary 
ings in the Courts was exemplified in a bank- 
‘ase heard at Manchester. The bankrupt was a 
engineer .and colliery manager. With his 

he was able to set up as an asphalter. He 
‘contract from Messrs. Nay.or Bros. to lay 
} and tar paving on eight bridges of the North- 

Railway. .The ’ contract amount was goo/. 
bout two-thirds of the work was executed one 
‘hgineers varied the terms of the contract. At 
'e the bankrupt stated 470/. was due to him. 
‘ned to complete the contract unless the original 


and: Messrs. Nayior’had to 


1 


with costs amounting to 420/. His own costs were 
340/. In other words, there was a direct loss on his 
first contract of 1,350/. The Judge expressed his 
sympathy with the bankrupt, and granted his discharge,, 
suspending it for the minimum period. 


CHESTER at one time gained some renown by the per— 
formance of mystery plays, examples of which still exist. 
There is of late a desire to present scenes and pageants. 
which will recall Medizeval life. It is therefore pro-- 
posed to revive the performances of several of the 
Chester plays. The Archdeacon in supporting the pro— 
ject says :—" We are in a better position in this respect 
than those towns which have been reviving the 
memories of their past history by the production of 
pageants,'for we have not to decide what scenes shall be 
represented, nor to supply words for the actors. We 
have the old plays themselves, which, with the needful 
revision, will furnish all the material that is necessary.. 
The secretary of the English Drama Society promises 
that in treatment of costume and detail the Medieval. 
character of the plays will be preserved with the greatest 
care.” The English Drama Society made the experi- 
ment of attempting three of the plays, and they met 
with a favourable reception. It is proposed to revive 
the whole series, which could be done in three days. 
The Chester Archzeological Society consider the 
attempt as desirable. The necessary subscriptions 
would, no doubt, be forthcoming. So large a part of 
Chester has not been modernised, the performances. 
would have an environment which could not be so well. 
obtained in other places. 


AN inquiry which has been held by an inspector of 
the Local Government Board at Kinsale, co. Cork, 
throws some light on the question of labourers’ cottages 
in Ireland. _Many ofthe so-called labourers in that 
locality are fishermen who are rather brave, for they 
constantly venture their lives in very frail boats. The 
Council had already erected some cottages at the small 
sum of from 80/. to go/. each. But the price of materials 
and labour having increased the average cost became 
140/. It is now proposed to erect 10s cottages, each 
having an acre of ground attached. The estimated cost 
is nearly 240/. each, or about 7o/. per house beyond 
the average stated by the Irish Secretary when intro- 
ducing the new Labourers Act. It is proposed to 
borrow 25,000/., being at the rate of 23s5/. per cottage, 
at 34-per cent. It is not to be supposed that superior 
materials and workmanship will be employed in the 
Kinsale cottages, yet the cost of erecting them is largely 
beyond the sum which imaginative people assign for the 
erection of cottages in England. 


THE Glasgow School of Architecture, which is con- 
nected with the Technical College and the School of 
Art, offers an extensive programme for the coming 
session. The more technical side of the subject is 
treated in one division and the more strictly artistic in 
the other. Thus, in the School of Art there are classes 
for architectural design, drawing and painting from the 
life and from the antique, ornament, modelling and 
decorative design. In the Technical College instruction 
is given in history of architecture, architectural con- 
struction, mathematics, descriptive geometry, mechanics, 
mechanics of structures, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
geology. Some of the classes open on September 6, 
others on September 25. The fees for a diploma 
course are 1o guineas per annum for day classes and 
2 guineas for evening classes. This course is par- 
ticularly recommended by the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects. In the School of Art the subjects are 
remarkable, and comprise practical applications of art, 
including metalwork, enamels, printing in colours, 
lithography, house - decoration, stained glass, stone- 
carving, &c. During the last session there were 13G 
architectural students attending the school. 
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THE ARC DE L’ETOILE: A CENTENARY. 


T the beginning of the year 1806 Napo.Leon could 
be considered as having attained the foremost 
position in Europe. He was not only Emperor of the 
French, but in the preceding year he was crowned King 
of Italy at Milan. In December 1805 he gained the 
great battle of Austerlitz. He had arranged for one 
brother to be King of the two Sicilies, another to be 
King of Holland, a third was to be King of Westphalia, 
and a fourth of Spain. He therefore was justified in 
assuming that he was the king of kings, and that the 
dynasty he founded would endure. As his arch-enemy, 
Wiuam Pirr, died on January 23, the year 1806 
appeared destined to advance his triumphs. 

Great as were his faults or crimes, it must be 
admitted that the son of the Corsican advocate was 
able to value architecture as if he belonged to 
one of the families of the Ca#sars. He was 
not satisfied with trusting to historians to record 
-his victories. He desired to have also memorials 
in marble and bronze. It had been already arranged 
that a triumphal arch was to be raised on the Place du 
Carrousel in order to perpetuate the glory of the French 
armies. The platform was to have a quadriga by a 
French sculptor, to which were to be attached the four 
horses which originally adorned the Temple of the Sun 
at Corinth, but which afterwards were transported to 
Constantinople and then to Venice, from which city 
they were taken as spoils of war. NAPOLEON was, 
however, eager to have a still more imposing triumphal 
arch. He obtained designs from CHALGRIN for one 
which was to be set up on the boundary of Italy. 
Afterwards NapoLeon contemplated its erection 
on the site whereon the Bastille stood before 
the Revolution, and to have it known as the 
Arc de Marengo. On February 18, 1806, it was 
decided to place the great work at the western 
extremity of the Champs Elysées, where the junction of 
different roads had made a rond point or étoile. It is 
needless to say that once the project assumed definite- 
ness a great many architects sent in designs, and in 
consequence there was unusual delay in commencing 
operations, owing to the difficulty of discovering which 
of them was the best. Finally CHALGRIN was directed 
to prepare new designs in {co-operation with Raymonp. 
After a couple of years the latter retired, and the whole 
credit of the work is therefore accorded to CHALGRIN. 
He, however, died in 1811, and the carrying out of his 
designs devolved on other architects. 

Work at the foundations was commenced in May 
1806, although it is‘believed the plans were not at the 
time completed. The foundations extend to a depth 
of 25 feet beneath the soil and over an area of 
56 metres by 28 metres. By another decree the Emperor 
had ordered that his birthday, August 15, which, 
according to the calendar, was the feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, was henceforth to be cele- 
brated as the Feast of St. NapoLeon and as the anni- 
versary of the conclusion of the Concordat. It is right 
to say there was a martyr of the name of NapoLron 
who suffered under DiocLeTiAN. But his name did not 
reappear until 1803, when it supplanted that of St. Rocu 
in the almanacks. It may have been thought at the 
time that the Concordat would outlast the triumphal arch. 
But while the arch remains unaffected by time the Con- 
cordat has ceased to be recognised. It was anticipated 
that at the first celebration of the Feast the Emperor 
would have laid the foundation-stone of the great 
memorial. The Emperor and JosEPHINE showed them- 
selves in the Champs Elyseés on that day, but it is not 
recorded that they made any stoppage at the site of the 
arch. The workmen, however, had cut a stone in the 
form of an hexagon, which they placed in the middle 
of the masonry already laid, with an inscription stating 
that it was the first stone which had been placed in 
the foundation of the monument. 

The works proceeded slowly. This was partly owing 
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to a difference of opinion between the architects 
the form which the superstructure should as 
CHALGRIN wished to introduce plain piers which: 
allow of sculptural decoration on a large scale. Ra: 
desired to have a columnar arrangement instead, < 
was able to obtain the support of several arch 
Raymonp at length resigned, and CHALGRIN the 
obtained the whole control of the design. In 
four years after the works were undertaken, h 
able to publish a series of engravings of the arc 
was to appear when completed. When the Ep 
brought his new wife, Marre Loutss, to Paris 
passed beneath a full-sized imitation of the str 
which was formed of canvas and timber. CHatei 
not long continue the direction of the works, — 
died, as we have already said, in 1811. =| 
The Arc de Triomphe in the Place du Ca 
was advanced far more expeditiously than the 
work. The architects, Fontaine and PERCIER, tc 
Arch of Srprimtus SEVERUS as their model, and r 
was therefore lost in debates over the design, 
bably the war in Spain and other enterprises pre 
sufficient funds from being assigned for the | 
Etoile. Goust conducted the works for two oj 
years, and then in 1814 they had to be susy 
France was at bay, and every franc was requi| 
the final struggle. After Waterloo many Engl. 
visited Paris, but in the numerous accounts whic 
published no attention was given to the ine¢| 
structure in the Champs Elysées. Sir WAtreEr 
described the watch fires of the English camp ai 
effect at night among: the alleys and parterres} 
Champs Elysées. Naturally he was elated, fo: 
said, in the sound of the bugles and drums the} 
pride and victory and honour, a part of which | 
descended to the most retired and humblest i 
subject of WexLincTon. But, as he remarkec' 
was much around him to temper that elation. | 
were monuments on every hand to demonstr‘ 
victories of NapoLron, yet the great man himsf 
an exile in the most solitary spot of the civilisec 
Now, although Scort refers at some length to te 
of the Place du Carrousel, the column of th! 
Vendome, and other memorials, there is not or 
about the Arc de |’Etoile. aa 
The arch remained neglected until 1825. | 
France intervened in favour of an absolute mone 
Spain. On the other side were undisciplined 
and in the end French discipline prevailed. hz 
was taken by assault and Cadiz capil 
victories were insignificant if compared with 12 
the Republic and the Empire. But the astute W 
of the moribund Louis XVII. considered it Ww 
politic to make capital out of them. It was tt 
decided to complete the Arc de l’Etoile as a mei! 
the Spanish triumphs. The works were err 
Huyor. He proposed to adopt some of Rem 
ideas, whereupon the Minister dismissed him. 4 
mission of four architects—MM. pe Gisors, FM 
LABARRE and DrepreT—were appointed in hiP 
but in a short time Huvor was restored and cit 
in office until 1833, when he was again dismi'et 
was reserved for BLovet to finish the structure M 
so many architects had been engaged. ie 
It cannot be said that the arch is complet? 
as the platform is deprived of sculpture. The 
idea appears to have been the ordinary one ¢ 
NAPOLEON or some representative figure m4 
drawn by several horses. A few years a80 © 
GUIERE, at his own expense, prepared a model 
size, which he was allowed to place on the bs 
Although it was vigorous in design, it did n¢ § 
Parisian eyes, and it had to be removed. Huo! 
posed to set up a series of single figures whit} 
represent the principal cities of France. U sl 
Departure of the Conscripts is the noblest © 
decorative works connected with the memorial, '88 
that the arch should be surmounted by a colo 
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nce seated on a lion, holding the torch of civilisa- 
n one hand, while the other rested on a sword. 
. four angles were to be groups of kneeling figures 
entative of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and, not- 
anding Trafalgar and Waterloo and many other 
s which France had to endure, Great Britain was 
ear as one of the tributary nations that owed its 
ace to the generosity of France. The scheme was 
nother instance of the insanity of genius. 
RYE proposed that a small hill should be con- 
d on which would stand a great eagle with its 
outspread. But French savants calculated that 
ree of the wind would be too strong for bronze 
rs. The result is that the platform now only 
ty enable visitors who have the courage to 
| about three hundred steps to enjoy one of the 
iews of Paris. It is worth noting that Victor 
in his long poem on the arch adopted Barye’s 
for, addressing the structure, he said :— 
i qui léves si haut ton front large et serein, 
Fait pour changer sous lui la campagne-en abime, 
Et pour servir de base a quelque aigle sublime 
li viendra s’y poser et qui sera d’airain. 


e poet, it may be mentioned, became an enemy to 
vernment of Louis Puitiprpe because, when the 
of the generals were engraved on the masonry, 
her's was omitted :— 


Je ne regrette rien devant ton mur sublime 
Que Phidias absent et mon pére oublié ! 


s now difficult to say whether the arch would not 
een a memorial of the Spanish war if greater 
tion had been used. There was dissatisfac- 
it for some years the Monarchists could do as 
eased in France. Fortunately the structure was 
npleted in 1830, when Louts Puitippe was elected 
3. From the character of the sculpture the arch 
> a memorial of the Republic and the Empire. 
ch a purpose it is admirably adapted. The Arc 
rrousel, although an adaptation of an ancient 
1 work, has not the simplicity desirable in a 
al war memorial. As Sir Water Scott Said, 
*ffect of this monument seems diminutive when 
ed to the buildings around; the columns, made 
ixed red and white marble, are rather gaudy.” 
h dispraise can be spoken when judging of the 
YEtoile. The great groups suggest the Rising 
nee, the Triumph of Napoteon, the Invasion 
(4 and the Peace of 1815. The first, which 
DES masterpiece, receives far greater attention 
ll the others. But the remainder, if considered 
"as decorative groups, possess much interest. 
's-reliefs of the funeral of Marceau, the battle of 
ir, the Passage of the bridge of Arcole, the taking 
xandria and other battle-scenes, and the frieze 
‘S humerous figures representing the departure 
‘turn of the French armies, are too high to be 
itely analysed. But, whatever may be the 
ter of the detail, decorative effect is attained. 
icklers on the attic are engraved with the names 

ral of the battlefields, 
ve may judge from engravings the triumphal arch 
iter Its completion must have appeared less satis- 
than at present, Some fifty years ago it was 
| that the avenues in the neighbourhood of the 
re should be treated with sufficient uniformity in 
0 Suggest that there was a relation between 
ad the central ornament. The result is that inno 
* aris are the streets laid out in a more satisfactory 
{ hatever line is followed the arch is seen 
avourable conditions, and it may be said without 
Y ee ris is gained by the arrangement 
“The oe oe _ cost to the possessors of pro- 
lal arch oF it is 3 ae as meth rvs 
ther he ade ae 4 ee difficult to 
to give a more pOLirable 3 a Sheen 
the condition of affairs: et eae eo 
which he was the 
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result. But it is at least undoubted that when he 
decided on the erection of the arch he was doing much 
towards the enhancement of the beauty of Paris and 
was giving a lesson to other cities on the disposal of 
open spaces. 


MODERN FRESCO PAINTING. 


AGE who care to see fresco painting employed in 

English buildings must consider the reports of 
Professor CuHurcH with serious attention. He is the 
specialist who is now consulted by the Office of Works 
respecting the condition of the paintings in the Houses 
of Parliament. As professor of chemistry in the Royal 
Academy, the duty must have peculiar interest for him. 
If he could only discover some method to prevent the 
deterioration of the works, he would be rendering a 
service to art and the country which is not easily 
estimated. We know that one discovery in chemistry 
often leads to another of more importance, and by 
watching. the effects of time and the London 
atmosphere upon the paintings in the Houses of 
Parliament the Professor might also hit upon some 
material which, added to the colours or plaster ground, 
would allow fresco paintings in this country to endure at 
least as long as ordinary oil paintings. 

When it was proposed to employ fresco for the 
decorztion of the Houses of Parliament reliance was 
placed on the fact that some relics of the paintings 
executed in the reign of Henry III. on the walls of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel had survived during six centuries. 
What was no less interesting, seventy-four out of the 
seventy-six painters employed on the work were 
Englishmen. There was consequently over-confidence 
as to the success of the great experiment. The artists 
accepted the commissions with alacrity and few 
preparatory experiments were made. Information 
respecting the methods employed by Italian artists 
when village churches were adorned with fresco was 
forthcoming ; the process appeared to be very simple, 
especially to artists who could lay on their colours with 
decision. Unfortunately sufficient allowance was not 
made for the composite and artificial atmosphere which 
prevailed in London and which was unlike the clear and 
pure air of Italy. 

It was not long before it was discovered that fresco 
painting was not enduring under all circumstances, If 
paintings by great masters on the exterior of Venetian 
buildings have vanished under the influence of the local 
air, what hope was there for paintings in the ill-ventilated 
Houses of Parliament? The colours fell off in flakes, 
exposing the plastering beneath, and thus making works 
appear as if they had been painted several centuries ago 
and were subjected to repeated acts of vandalism. 

Science, which had been disregarded, was then in- 
voked to save the pictures, and as a matter of course 
the authorities turned to German artists and German 
chemists for advice. The result was that when Mactise 
began his immense Meeting of Wellington and Bhicher 
in the Royal Gallery, he was crammed with a knowledge 
of chemical processes. There is no doubt his colours 
did not give immediate signs of decay, for they remained 
attached to the walls; but he had not completed the 
work when there was evidence that the figures were 
becoming more and more dull. Efforts were made to 
resist the transformation which threatened to make a 
brilliant picture littlhe more than a monochrome. But 
none of them were as successful as the process suggested 
by Grorce Ricumonp, R.A., which simply consisted of 
dabbing the surface with leather pads and silk hand- 
kerchiefs—a process which certainly was not scientific. 
MAcLIsE was not the kind of man to throw blame for 
his failure on others. When he said that the wall ex- 
hibited every variety of bad plastering and that owing 
to the unequal distribution of sand with the lime 
discoloration was too evident over the entire surface, 
we may be sure there was just ground for his allega-~ 
tions, 
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MacutsE had studied the water-glass or stereo- 
chrome process in Germany, and artists and chemists 
had given him the most ample details. Vitreous glass 
was not, however, able to withstand the air of London. 
Dr. Percy recommended that the frescoes should 
be covered with a coating of paraffin dissolved in 
benzole. He believed that fresco proper as well as 
water-glass treated fresco would of necessity be injured 
by the atmosphere of London. Another chemist con- 
sidered that besides the atmosphere, the colours em- 
ployed, and especially the yellow ochre, were factors in 
the decay. It is difficult for science to atone for defects 
in the materials employed by artists. Some of the 
paintings in the Houses of Parliament had reached a 
state which was hopeless. But Professor Cuurcn’s 
report shows that the systematic efforts of the last 
thirty years have been advantageous, for some of the 
more important of the paintings continue to retain 
decorative value, although in a diminished degree if 
compared with their original condition. 

‘Slight touches of colour and the application of 
-a little diluted spirit fresco” have improved Mac isE’s 
Wellington. Dyce’s Sir Perceval, from which decayed 
portions were cut out and others repainted in 1868, was 
again operated on in 1894. The report says that 
“places where the paint had peeled off were touched up 
with tempera colours, while the weak areas of the 
ground or of the original paint received several applica- 
tions of a solution of paraffin wax in toluol, to which 
‘had been added a small proportion of copal varnish 
free from lead.” Recently it was found that other 
parts of the same fresco required patching, and it was 
treated with ceresin, spike lavender and toluol, a 
mixture which Professor CHurcH has found to be 
enduring. But he considers that the wall-paintings 
-should be cleaned and repaired at intervals of three 
or four years, owing to the increased amount of 
sulphuric acid in the atmosphere of London. 

The paintings should be carefully preserved, not so 
~much for their intrinsic merits, but as evidence of a 
Spirit which existed in England about 1841. Then a 
-Fine Arts Commission was appointed to consider the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament. It was antici- 
pated that if the history of England could be repre- 
sented on the walls much would be done towards 
educating the people. It was also expected that the 
“artists who received commissions would have to employ 
several assistants, and in that way a school of fresco 
painters would be formed. The public as well as the 
private buildings of the country were supposed to offer 
unlimited opportunities for the exercise of the art. The 
Commission was composed entirely of amateurs, and it is 
therefore easily understood why the aspirations should be 
of almost boundless extent. If the members had con- 
descended to admit CHARLES Barry, the architect of the 
-building, among them, he was likely to give a practical turn 
to the subjects, and many of the errors might have been 
avoided. On his own account he had visited Munich in 
-. order to study the frescoes which were in progress. He 
came to the conclusion that they were not adapted for 
architectural decoration, and consequently did not 
‘enhance the beauty of the building in which they were 
.to be found. He advocated the use of wall-painting in 
-the Houses of Parliament, but he desired to have an 
_arrangement by which painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture would form an effective union. Barry wished to 
see his building decorated in a proper manner. The 
Commissioners wished to use the wall spaces in the 
‘most important building in the country for the display 
of subjects of historic interest, which would have some 
‘connection with the history of parliaments and law- 
-making. We need not say that neither end was 
-attained. The building is not properly decorated in an 
artistic sense, and it would require not only unifying 
-power but imagination to make out any system to explain 
the wall-paintings. 

Architects are therefore justified if they maintain 
‘that the wall-painting of the Houses of Parliament 


became a failure because it was executed indepen 
of any advice of the architect of the building, 

depends on the character of the plaster cea 
what member of the Royal Commission was com 
to decide at Westminster about the proportions , 
lime and sand, or whether such a compound was ; 
able to marble dust ? Fresco painting is still pre 
in Italy, and the artists find it so simple a process 
cannot comprehend why there should be faily 
London, especially when they hear of the cost]: 
parations. Fresco paintings were also occasi 
produced in the eighteenth century in this coun}: 
wandering artists, which are not entirely destroy, 
time and the atmosphere, although little care was: 
to preserve them. The experience in the How: 
Parliament is, however, supposed to be decisive ’ 
question. Walls are not painted because it is be: 
that, careful as the artist may be, he can never py. 
anything more satisfactory than the Westn; 
frescoes, and without constant watchfulness and e;, 
the results may be more deplorable. . 


SMALLFIELD PLACE.* 


MALLFIELD PLACE is ‘situated in th 
Burstow, which was the lordship of Si 
Hamon, who assumed the name of the man 
called Stephen de Burstow, in the reign of Ric 
was a descendant of a younger brother 
Hamon, whose daughter and heir married Robs 
son of King Henry I., and was created Earl of 
It is certain that a family of De Burstow exi: 
the latter end of the reign of Edward III., a 
this reign the stone mansion was erected. 
Crullings, and was given to John de Bur 
tholomew, Lord Burgherst, as an acknow 
assistance received from him when thrown fr 
in a battle during the wars with France in | 
Edward III. 
Malden says :—“ This John de Burstow was met) 
Parliament for the county of Surrey in 1301, and vs 
four shillings a day as member of Parliament, ie 
with his expenses in going and coming to and from/a 
ment; and in 1315 the two members for Surrey ite 
19/. 4s. for attendance from the octave of St. Hilario 
Sunday after Pope Gregory, that is, January 20 to In 
in that year.” fs 
It afterwards came into the possession of the filil 
Byshe, who appear to have altered the name to Sul 
Place, and the embattled house which is yet standg 
built by Edward Byshe in the reign of James L, 16¢2 
He was a bencher at Lincoln’s Inn and a greavri 
tioner in the Court of Wards, and in allusion® 
practice and its successful results, as well as to thelll 
his clients, he used jokingly to remark that he had ill 
house with woodcocks’ heads, the woodcocks big 
foolish clients. He had much property in the neib 
hood, and his name is still preserved in Byshe (ul 
farmhouse near. a. | 
His son Edward was in 1640 M.P. for Bletchinéy 
1643 he was made Garter King at Arms; in 1646 thH 
of Commons passed a vote for making him Gat 
Clarencieux. In 1654 he was M.P. for Reigate, 
1658 M.P. for Gatton. After the Restoration he wa0bl 
to quit the office of Garter in favour of Sir ‘4 
Walker, but obtained a patent, dated March 1m 
thirteenth year of Charles II, as Clarencieux, wl’ 
given him in consideration of his having during thds! 
tion preserved the library of the College of Arms. 2 
he was knighted and again sat for Bletchingley, anihe 
reported to have been a pensioner at 100/. a sessi!. 
reputation declined during the latter part of his ife 
after the Restoration, being much in debt, he absé 
office of Herald by several unwarrantable grants” * 
to supply his necessities, insomuch that Mr. "8 
Norroy, who had been his greatest friend, and ! 
interest he was brought into office, joined with Giter 
other officers in a petition to the king against ! 
died in the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, Dect! 
1679, and was obscurely buried in the church of 
Jewry. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood 
by Mr. Henry Virgoe on July 7. 
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Smallfield Place is the remaining part of a mansion 
ich presents much of the appearance of a Tudor manor- 
ise, and is acknowledged to be the most perfect and 
st interesting example of Domestic architecture in 
‘rey. A considerable part of the house was taken down 
ne years ago, and the restoration of the remainder has 
n very carefully carried out by the present owner, Mr. 
Leslie Moore. Only a small part of the moat has been 
. The chief part of the alterations which have been 
de are the building of a billiard-room with rooms above 
de of the old stones of the original house, so they do not 
m out of place, and the making the top floor a trifle 
ier, the panelling being used to repair the lower 
ms. The old fireplaces that were bricked up have 
n reopened. Some are, made from a single piece. of 
ae, Plaster ceilings have been removed to show the 
‘beams. Arches found built into the walls have been 
tored to the doorways. Mullions and sills of the 
idows have been cleared of their whitewash and paint, 
ij old inscriptions in the stone have been discovered. 


e is dated 1631. 


emer oe 


eae ent TENT | 


SMALLFIELD PLACE, 


There is much oak panelling in different parts of the 
se—the Elizabethan staircase of great beauty has carved 
panelling instead of balusters, and some elaborately 
red chests. In the square hall the great object of inte- 
is the richly-carved Tudor screen and the large fire- 
xe, 16 feet across, with access to a “ priest’s hole” or 
ing-place in the floor above. 

Tn Aubrey’s time there were various armorial bearings 
he windows, and the date of 1661 is on the knocker of 
‘door; on one of the leaden pipes the arms of Byshe 


a 


| remain, viz. a chevron between three roses with the 


ials EB: 

The old gardens, which had been destroyed to a great 
ent during the tenancy of the Hookers, have been relaid 
‘he old-world manner, and the. ancient box hedge on the 


H 


‘ace wall is now being coaxed back into something of its 
ner grandeur. 

A few old coins, notably a groat of Queen Mary, have 
in found during the restoration, but nothing of very great 
ite. 

Edward Byshe was the owner of Smallfield Place and 
ite in 1658. His son, Sir Edward Byshe, sold it in 1675 
homas Turgis, who gave it by will to Turgis Newland, 
Jnsman, from whom it descended on the death of his 
cher, Sir George Newland, in 1749, to the daughters of 
ine brother, whose representatives in 1769 sold the 
erty to Robert Bulkeley. In 1788 it was resold by the 
‘tees under his will to John Ewart; in 1808 the estate 
onged to his grandson, John Manship Ewart. Sub- 
lently it was purchased of the Ewarts under the 
ority of the Court of Chancery for Willett Willett, 
‘wards came into the possession of Thomas Hudson, 
_ after him it was the property of Isaac Martin Rebow 
-olchester. ; 
es house was let asa farm for three generations to 
me of the name of Hooker, the elder Hooker being the 


master and founder of the Burstow foxhounds. On 
annaer of their lease the property was purchased by 
rs. Leslie Moore, the present owners, to whom 


/are indebted to-day fi ay n 
lori f ay tor permission 
orle Mansion. P to go over their 
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TROTTON AND COWDRAY. 


HE members of the Hampshire Field Club and 
Archeological Society foregathered in goodly numbers 
at Petersfield, says the Hampshire Advertiser, for an excur- 
sion to Trotton and Cowdray in Sussex, just over the Hamp- 
shire border. The directors for the day were the Rev. 
G. W. Minns, F.S.A., Mr. Norman Nisbett, A.R.LB.A., of 
Winchester, and Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., of Southampton, hon. 
secretary. Assembling at Petersfield railway station about 
eleven o'clock, they proceeded in brakes and on cycles to 
Trotton, fine views being obtained en route of the western 
end of the great Wealden area. Arrived at Trotton Church 
they were met by the vicar, the Rev. F. Ashton, and entered 
the sacred edifice. 

Mr. Nisbett read a paper in which, before noticing the 
architectural features or the particularly fine series of wall- 
paintings recently uncovered, he called attention to the re- 
markable “ brasses ” which had for such a long period made 
the church famous. Taking these in chronological order, 
he said that commemorating Margaret de Camoys, who 
died in 1310, was the earliest brass to the memory of a lady 
in England, the next being that of Lady Cobham, at the old 
church of Cobham, near Rochester, which has perhaps the 
finest collection of brasses in England. He pointed out the 
principal features of the brass, particularly noticing that 
outside the figure the background was “ powdered” with 
daisies in allusion to the lady’s name, which reminds us of 
the decoration on the gateways of Lady Margaret Beaufort’s 
Cambridge colleges. Another feature was the canopy with 
its two pinnacles. This is of particular interest when com- 
pared with the canopies of the larger brass, representing 
Thomas, Baron Camoys, and his lady. The date is 1419, or 
about a century later than the other brass. Lord Camoys 
commanded the English left at the battle of Agincourt, and 
for the bravery displayed on that occasion was created a 
Knight of the Garter, and he was shown with this decora- 
tion below the left knee. The armour was described in 
detail, as well as the heraldry on the monuments. 

Dealing then with the church itself, Mr. Nisbett said that 
for his notes upon the building he was indebted to a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Philip Johnston, secretary of the 
Sussex Archzological Society, and the architect who carried 
out recent repairs there. There was a church here at the 
time of Domesday survey, when Earl Roger held Traitone. 
The present tower was added to the older church about 
1260. The church was later replaced by the present one, 
probably about 1300. It is most probable that this re- 
building was undertaken by Sir Ralph Camoys or his son, 
Sir John, husband of Lady Margaret. The details of the 
window tracery are worth notice, as, although they are 
excellent examples of Geometrical work, the quatrefoils 
are somewhat free. One of the doors is the original oak 
one, with its contemporary wrought-iron hinges. The old 
ironwork also is preserved on the priest’s door in the chancel. 
At the side of the latter is a square-headed opening of the 
kind usually known as a “low side window.” The altar 
tomb on north side of the chancel is believed to belong to 
another Margaret Camoys, whose will was dated 1386. 
She left money for the repairs of the church of Tradyngton 
(Trotton). 

Mr. Dale followed Mr. Nisbett, and said that the fact of 
powdered glass being used in the enamels for the shields of 
the brass of Margaret de Camoys was discovered by Mr. 
W.H. St. John Hope. In the very fine Hastings brass in 
Elsing Church, in Norfolk, the same material is used. One 
of the supporting figures of this brass was identified in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and has been restored 
to its original place. It was in the refixing of this portion 
of the brass that the discovery was made. Looking about 
for any other example, Mr. Hope thought of this brass, and 
sent for a small portion of the material still adhering to the 
matrices of the shields. This was carefully examined and 
found to be powdered glass. These are the only two 
brasses known that have this peculiarity. If any other is 
discovered Mr. Hope would be glad to hear of it. Mr. Dale 
added that he would like to see this unique brass always 
covered. A special mat to lay over it would not cost much, 
and could easily be removed for inspection of the brass. 

After thanking the vicar the visitors left the church, and 
passing over a fine fifteenth-century bridge they went on to 
Midhurst, halting at the Angel Hotel for about an hour for 
luncheon, and then proceeded. to Cowdray Park, a few 
minutes’ walk away, to visit the ruins of a fine sixteenth- 
century mansion which was burned down in 1793. Herea 
paper on “Cowdray, its History and Associations,” was 
read by the Rev. G. W. Minns. He said :— 
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That the Hampshire Field Club and Archeological 
Society should visit Cowdray has been long a cherished 
wish of some of its members. A close connection existed 
between the Hampshire family of Wriothesley and the 
Sussex families of Fitzwilliam and Brown, who for 
300 years made their home at Cowdray, which was built 
by Fitzwilliam, who bore the title of Earl of Southampton. 
A daughter of the house was married to Henry Wriothesley, 
second Earl of Southampton, of Place House, Titchfield. 
The similarity of the architecture of that house with Cow- 
dray will at once be recognised, although Cowdray far 
exceeded Titchfield in grandeur. The magnificent monu- 
ment of the Wriothesleys at Titchfield has its replica in the 
mutilated memorial of Sir Antony Brown, first Viscount 
Montagu, and his wives erected in Midhurst Church and 
removed to Easebourne, where it will be seen to-day. 
These and other circumstances in the course of history 
attest to a sympathy between Cowdray and Titchfield, in 
which Hampshire antiquaries will share. Dr. Johnson, 
who visited Cowdray in 1782, exclaimed, “ Sir, I should like 
to stay here for four-and-twenty hours. We see here how 
our ancestors lived.” In early times (Henry I.) the lordship 
of Midhurst and Cowdray was a possession of the De Bohuns, 
who had their castle on a neighbouring hill and removed 
somewhere near this site in the time of Edward III. In 
1489 John de Bohun dying without issue male his heiress 
brought it by marriage to Sir John Owen, whose probable 
effigy is in Easebourne Church. From the Owens the 
Cowdray property was purchased in 1582 by Sir William 
Fitzwilliam. He rose to great eminence under Henry VIII, 
being attached to the king’s person, became Lord High 
Admiral, was made Knight of the Garter and created Earl 
of Southampton (1527). To him we must assign the 
building of Cowdray, although some portions may belong 
to an earlier period. Sir William Fitzwilliam was the son 
of a Yorkshire knight, his mother being Lucy, daughter of 
John Nevill, Marquis of Montacute. This lady on the 
death of her husband married Sir Antony Brown, of Betch- 
worth Castle, Surrey, Standard Bearer of England. William 
Fitzwilliam, Earl of Southampton, died in 1543, without 
issue, and bequeathed Cowdray to his half brother, a second 
Sir Antony Brown, and the first of the Browns of Cowdray: 
He also was much in favour with Henry VIII, and with 
Fitzwilliam had been engaged in matrimonial negotiations 
about Anne of Cleeves, having been sent in 1540 to the 
Court of John of Cleeves to act as proxy at the marriage of 
the king, while Fitzwilliam met the new queen at Calais to 
conduct her to her future country. In the same year Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, proved useful in 
the repudiation of the marriage. 

For their co-operation in the king’s matrimonial iniqui- 
ties each of the trio was rewarded, Although rigid Roman 
Catholics, they were not averse from sharing in the spoils 
of the monasteries. _Wriothesley acquired a large share of 
the religious houses in Hampshire; Fitzwilliam received a 
grant of Easebourne Priory; the famous abbey of Battle 
fell to his half-brother, Sir Antony Brown. His son, Sir 
Antony Brown III., was created (1554) Baron and Viscount 
Montagu, the title being chosen on account of his descent, 
on the female side, from the Marquis Montacute. Viscount 
Montagu died in 1592, and was buried in the family vault 
in Midhurst Church. Nine viscounts bore the title in suc- 
cession. On the death of the eighth viscount (whose tragic 
story remains to be told) the title devolved upon the next 
heir male, a friar, who received the Papal dispensation in 
order to marry and carry on the line, but dying without 
issue the title became extinct, and Cowdray was inherited 
by the sister of the eighth viscount, the wife of Mr. W. S. 
Poyntz, by whom she had two sons and three daughters. 
The sons came to an untimely end. Mrs. Poyntz continued 
to reside until her death upon the estate, which was sold in 
1845 for 330,000/. by her daughter to the Earl of Egmont, 
and is now possessed by the eighth earl, who succeeded to 
the title in 1897. 

Spelman, in his “ History and Fate of Sacrilege,” records 
the disasters which have befallen persons and families who 
acquired property devoted to the Church or purposes of 
religion. Similar calamities may possibly be traced in 
other cases, but certain it is that in the history of the 
Wriothesleys, Earls of Southampton, the four who bore 
the title hada large share of misfortune, and the experi- 
ences of the heirs of Cowdray afford instances in support of 
the theory which Spelman maintains. William Fitzwilliam, 
the possessor of Easebourne Nunnery, died without issue. 
Sir Antony Brown, the father of the first Viscount Montagu, 
acquired Battle Abbey, and while he was holding a feast in 
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the great hall, according to tradition, there came to hi; 
monk, who foretold the doom of his family, “ By fire 
water thy line shall come to an end and it shall perish. 
of the land.” The imprecation was apparently fulfilled 
the burning of Cowdray House on September 24, 1, 
leaving only bare walls and vacant windows to attest t 
former magnificence. During the following month of 
same year the eighth Viscount Montagu perished in atter 
ing to pass ina boat the falls of the Rhine near Schaffhau 
His heir, the ci-devant friar, died without issue, and 
estates came to Mrs. Poyntz. A further calamity befel 
possessors of Cowdray, as the two little sons of that’ 
were drowned at Bognor, in 1815, by the upsetting || 
boat. There are those who regard the story of the rr! 
and his curse as a fiction, but the calamities which befel; 
family are solemn truth, and the destruction of their h: 
is evidenced by what we see around. = | 

Cowdray has witnessed many persons and event); 
national importance. Hither in 1538 the ill-fated Marg: 
Countess of Salisbury, was brought as a prisoner f; 
Warblington Castle by William Fitzwilliam, and after a; 
days transferred to the Tower, where, after execution, 
body lies, instead of resting within the beautiful chapel | 
had erected for her burial in Christchurch Priory. In : 
King Edward VI. was here on a visit, and in a |i 
described Cowdray as a “goodlie house, where we 3; 
marvellously, yea rather excessively, banketted.” Heri 
1591 Queen Elizabeth was sumptuously entertained ; “ te 
oxen and 140 geese were served at,breakfast.” Guy Fay. 
was received here, which circumstance led to the arres 
his host, Viscount Montagu, in 1606, suspected of (i 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot, his imprisonment in} 
Tower, and the payment of a fine of 4,o00/. The Pai 
ment troops, under Waller, were quartered at Midhs 
December 1643, “where my Lord Montagu’s house | 
known and professed Papist.” Francis, the third Visca 
was a sufferer in the cause of Charles I., and Cows 
sustained great damage during its occupation by the sol 
of the Parliament. | 

Dealing then with the architectural features of bh 
mansion, Mr. Minns said it was entered by a porch ii 
mounted by the Royal Arms—France and England quar? 
with a lion and griffin as supporters—and Lord Southiy 
ton’s motto, ‘ Loyaute saprowera.” The doorway conn 
the cognisances of Lord Southampton, an anchor a) 
trefoil, with the initials W.S. and L.P. These prot)! 
represent the initials of his name with the first anda: 
words of his motto. ee 

Quitting the interesting ruins, the visitors went ¢t 
Easebourne Church. 


Mr. Minns said that Esborn, | 
is known locally, in accordance with ancient spelling,/a 
the seat of a little Benedictine nunnery and the mie 
church of Midhurst. The church was rebuilt in 1876. 1h 
font remains of the thirteenth century, and it is simul t 
that of Barton Stacy. The chief interest attaches tcth 
mortuary chapel, where is the tomb of the first Viscin 
Montagu, which originally stood in Midhurst Chel 
and was removed here in 1851. In general de3r 
ornament and execution, especially the ~ pomp ‘ 
heraldry” there displayed, one is forcibly remiie 
of the beautiful tomb at Titchfield, which hast 
cently been judiciously repaired. Its replica has suite 
badly. It was originally of considerable height, se thath 
head of Lord Montagu, the kneeling figure at ee 
was on a level with the gallery in Midhurst Church, a1 | 
was the weekly amusement of boys to put a piece of |P® 
into Lord Montagu’s mouth. Two recumbent figur’ ‘ 
ladies rest on the slab, one that of Lady Jane Ratelifiei™ 
wife of Antony, Viscount Montagu, who died at . 
1552, at the age of twenty, the other, his second 
Magdalene, one of the daughters of Lord Dacre. e 
marble obelisks stood at the corners of the tomb > 
Titchfield, and the figures on the panels have been © 
broken. In the same chapel is a monument by Chat® 
to commemorate Mrs. Poyntz and “her two only i 
unhappily drowned in the flower of their youth hs 
eyes of their parents.” She died December 1830. At: h 
monument by Monti is to the memory of Mr. Poyntz" 
died April 1840 and lies buried here. His end per 
sioned by a fall from his horse, which produced ae 
the spinal column, from which he suffered for somre-@ 
before his death. 


! 
: ( 
A Committee has been formed under the presidery 
Cardinal Richelmy to make arrangements for the erect 


f : : : ns 
memorial of Christopher Columbus in the Vatican 4! 


| 
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HE sixteenth annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association was held last week at 
marthen. 
The Mayor, when receiving the members, said that if 
was one thing in which the inhabitants took pride it 
the historical associations and status of the town. He 
come across a notice of Carmarthen in the year 1548. 
ie same towne of Karmerthen ys a fayre merkett towne 
ing a fare haven and the ffarest towne in all South 
les and of most scevillytie.” He did not consider the 
ement was exaggerated. There was not in the Princi- 
ty asingle town of its size which contained so many 
cts of antiquarian interest. It had been said that if the 
oak in Priory Street ever fell down Carmarthen would 
wallowed up by the encroachments of the sea. The 
ef in that legend was proved by the efforts which had 
a made to keep the tree up, and those who visited it 
ld notice that all that stood between Carmarthen and 
‘ruction now were the stones and mortar and iron bands 
ch held the remains of the tree." 
Archdeacon Thomas said that those who were at the 
‘ting in the town in 1875 would well remember the 
ress delivered by Bishop Basil Jones. There were two 
cts in which he felt great interest in Carmarthen—the 
sh church and the castle. The former was well kept, 
he could not say so much of the castle. It would bea 
it credit to the town if the visit of the Association would 
‘to a movement for removing the unsightly buildings in 
t of it and displaying the fine gateway. He had much 
sure in vacating the chair in favour of Sir John Williams, 
1 had shown by his ability and skill what a Welshman 
d do by his merits. 
Sir John Williams then delivered an address, dealing 
1 the history of Llanstephan Castle. 
A paper by Professor Lloyd, of Bangor, on “ Carmarthen 
forman Times” was read by the secretary, the Rev. T. 
jlow. The paper dealt with that obscure portion of the 
ory of Carmarthen between the Roman occupation and 
revolt of Owen and Cadwalladr, the sons of Owen 
ynedd in 1177. The author of the paper identified Car- 
then with “ Llanteilyddog,” one of the bishops’ houses 
itioned in the laws of Howel Da and other early records. 
ilyddog” was one of the disciples of St. Teilo, and 
anteilyddog ” a monastery of the primitive Welsh type 
lually changing into a group of secular clergy. Rhydy- 
se was a castle of the ‘‘ mote and bailey” type as early 
he reign of William Rufus (1094). During the rising 
ctly afterwards Rhydygorse was captured by the Welsh, 
Fitzbaldwin, the governor, had to return to Devonshire. 
1109 Robert of. Gloucester founded at Carmarthen 
ronghold of a later type, and no more is_ heard 
‘Rhydygorse. After this date there was plenty of 
lence that Carmarthen was a centre of royal administra- 
‘for South Wales. At this time arose the distinction 
veen old and new Carmarthen which existed until quite 
‘ntly. New Carmarthen was a royal borough with a 
cter from King John, whilst old Carmarthen. remained 
*eclesiastical preserve under the protection of the vene- 
‘e and mysterious Teilyddog. St. Peter’s Church was 
tabout 1120. In 1115 Bernard, the first Norman bishop 
it. Davids, was appointed as a step towards subjecting 
Welsh Church to the Norman power. Some records 
. quoted of Carmarthen in the twelfth century, showing 
a knight was owing 20s. for having killed a Fleming 
: another Carmarthen had to pay 7 marks for carrying ott 
ther’s daughter by force. Carmarthen had in the twelfth 
fury become a religious, military and administrative 
tre for South Wales. 
Mr, Lleufer Thomas said that the paper was a valuable 
tribution to an obscure period of the history of 
marthen. 
Rey. Griffith Thomas raised a discussion on the point 
| hes the burgesses of Carmarthen had sworn fealty to 
1am the Conqueror. 
°rofessor Anwyl said that the borough was not then 
stituted, and there were no burgesses as such. 
ie T. E. Brigstocke commented on the fact that the 
1 remains were mostly found in the “old town ”’—the 
‘ern portion of the borough. 
Archdeacon Thomas quoted a passage from “ Giraldus 
h Tensis” which he translated “The ancient city is 
osed with walls of brick.” This showed that even in 
Mes) Giraldus there were remains of the Roman 


é Donne Bushell delivered a lecture on t1e astro- 
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nomical method of determining the age of stone circles, 
Certain lines clearly pointed to “the points where the sun 
rose on Midsummer Day and at the equinoxes, and some- 
times on the first day of May or thereabouts, the beginning 
of the farmer’s year. Other lines, he believed, were laid 
down to mark the points where certain prominent stars 
arose—these being used probably as “warning stars,” as 
they rose a short time before the sun, and thus gave warn- 
ing to prepare for the sacrifice. However the points at 
which the stars rose varied slightly from year to year, but 
perceptibly from generation to generation, so that the 
grandson of the man who laid down the ‘stones would 
not find these stellar lines answer their purpose. This fact, 
which annoyed the megalithic builders, assisted us. It was 
now a matter of calculation to find out when these lines had 
pointed to conspicuous stars. Thespeaker gave particulars of 
this method, which he had applied to a stone circle on the 
Precelly mountain, near Crymmych Arms. He found 
some lines pointing to the rising of the sun on certain 
days, but the other lines had no meaning now. One line 
he found to mark the rising of prominent stars about the 
time of the beginning of the Christian era, also in the ninth 
century B.c., and about 1040 B.c. At the latter date the line 
marked the rising of two important stars—Arcturus and 
Capella. Another line he found to mark the rising of the 
most prominent star in Andromeda also in the eleventh 
century before the birth of Christ. From this coincidence 
he concluded that that represented the date at which the 
stones were erected. 
There were several excursions. 


MAGDALEN TOWER. 


T is traditionally reported that the tower of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, finished in 1498, was planned by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and was his first essay in a science which 
he well understood and practised with extraordinary mag- 
nificence at his palace at Hampton Court, but of this cir- 
cumstance the records of the college afford no positive 
proof. Fiddes, in his life of the Cardinal, would have us 
consider the tower of Magdalen College as an early essay of 
Wolsey’s great mind, and it is called by his biographer 
Wolsey’s Tower, and is cited as an instance of his good 
taste in architecture. But in 1492, when it was begun, 
Wolsey was only twenty-one years of age, and it is not 
likely that in so large a society, and under so grave and 
prudent a master as Dr. Mayhew, and at that era of college 
discipline (when the chief management of all weighty 
business was in the hands of the president and thirteen 
seniors) that young Wolsey at his time of life, and but 
recently a Master of Arts, should have had any power for 
the planning, or even influence for the promotion of such a 
structure. When the first stone was laid the founder had 
only been dead six years; we may therefore reasonably 
conclude that the edifice had its origin from instructions 
given him by the president and society, nor is it improbable 
that he had both seen and approved of the plan. Richard 
Gosmore, one of the lecturers on philosophy and middle 
bursar when the tower was begun, was made superior or 
supervisor of the work, with a stipend for his trouble, and 
to him payments were entrusted with the money before- 
hand for that purpose jointly with the president or some 
other person. In 1500-1 Pratt, the junior bursar, is named 
as having the care of the edifice: &c. The trust, however, 
was distinct from the bursarship, and we have no reason to 
conclude that there was any interval of superintendency 
between Gosmore and Pratt; or supposing one, that it was 
filled by Wolsey, to whom the honour of erecting the 
structure has been transferred from Waynfleet, the presi- 
dent and society, as far as we have been able to discover, 
without any foundation. 


The Tower of Holy Trinity Church, Hull, is in danger 
through the loosening of the foundations. The structure is 
built upon oak trees ‘Interlaced with each other, and these 
have rotted and caused a subsidence. Mr. F. S. Brodrick, 
of Hull, architect to the trustees, has had the tower under 
observation for two years, and recently reported that 
immediate action must be taken. The cost is estimated at 
5,000/. Mr. Francis Fox made an inspection of the founda- 
tions, and he finds that it will be necessary to underpin 
them and substitute brickwork and concrete for the timber. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE believe that injunctions were formerly applied for 
to prevent the erection of post offices on account of 
interference with the light and air to neighbouring pre- 
mises. In order to avoid repetition of the delay which 
usually follows such proceedings, the Bill which was 
introduced in Parliament last session on behalf of the 
Postmaster-General was treated as a private Bill. The 
notices required with those Bills were printed in the 
newspapers, and there was service on the persons 
interested in the properties which were to be purchased. 
Powers were sought to enable the Postmaster-General 
to acquire certain sites for the extension of post 
offices, two of those sites being in London and 
the other sites being in Birmingham, Blackburn, 
Bromley, Torquay, Carnforth and Walton-on-Thames. 
The Postmaster-General could build on the sites without 
reference to any questions of light which there might 
be connected with the adjoining properties, all those 
questions being left to compensation. He could also 
build on two or three sites which he had already 
acquired, compensating in the same way any easements 
of light in money, instead of allowing those easements 
to interfere with the character of the buildings. It 
would often be advantageous if the promoters of other 
private Bills relating to buildings in towns could secure 
similar privileges. 


THERE is much similarity between the manner in 
which American judges deal with cases relating to mate- 
rials in contracts and that employed in English courts. 
It is no easy matter to convince courts on both sides of 
the Atlantic how different’ is the cost of excavating and 
removal of one kind of material and another, and that, 
generally speaking, rock is far more difficult to deal 

ith than ordinary earth. A case that came before the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania is an instance. The 
authorities of the town of Coatsville advertised for 
tenders for sewer excavation, and announced that for 
rock 3 dollars per cubic yard would be paid. As none of 
the tenders were considered satisfactory a new arrange- 
ment was proposed by which the town would supply 
the materials, so that the contractors were to provide 
labour only. One tender was accepted. But the con- 
tractors refused to sign the contract-deed on the ground 
that there was no mention of a price for rock. But 
they were assured by the borough engineer that it would 
be paid for at the established rate. The Court held that 
the borough engineer was only an agent, and was not a 
contracting party. There was nothing to show that 
rock excavation was contemplated, or that the borough 
engineer had any authority to enter into a contract 
respecting it. The Court therefore refused to recognise 
the claim, and the contractors will in consequence have 
to bear the loss. From a contractor’s point of view the 
decision is absurd. But can any one say that salen a 
judgment would be impossible in England ? 


AN inquiry which was held in Dublin on Tuesday 
indicates that in Ireland at least the Local Government 
Board intend to uphold sanitary officials. Complaints 
were made against a sub-officer of the sanitary depart- 
ment of the Corporation of neglect of duty and incivility. 
The public health committee accordingly dismissed him. 
The executive sanitary officer duly informed the Local 
Government Board, and asked for confirmation of the dis- 
missal. The Board then asked that the sub-officer should 
furnish an explanation as to the charges made against 
him, and the explanation, which was duly furnished, 
contained a denial of the charges, and an allegation of 
prejudice on the part of the superintendent. An inquiry 
was ordered. The Local Government Board inspector 
stated that the Corporation committee had no right to 
dismiss the official without obtaining the consent of the 
Board. Judgment had been given in the Irish Courts 
in a similar case, but by the Public Health Act of 1878, 
Section 11, that judgment waserroneous. The decision 
of the Local Government Board will be given in due 


course, but apparently the authorities have resolvec 
uphold officials whose duties are: onerous and 7 
plexing. | 


THE royal palace at Laeken is in a suburban D 
on the north side of Brussels. The building dates ft 
the end of the eighteenth century, when it was erec 
by the Austrian Stadtholder of the Netherlar 
NapoLeon resided for some time in jit. After 
Belgian revolution it became the residence of LEopoy | 
Although it was restored after the fire of 1890, it | 
on that occasion lost much of its original charac) 
King Lropotp II. having resolved to alter and enla: 
the building gave the commission, not to one of his¢ 
subjects, but to M. CHarLes GIRAULT, the Fre 
architect. As he was allowed a free hand and fu 
were abundant, M. Girautt has been able to transf:- 
the palace. He has added two great wings, one: 
which is arranged for residences and the other | 
receptions, fétes and other occasions of State | 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: THE NAVE, LOOKING WE 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR COUNCIL HOUSE Ee | 
BIRMINGHAM. 


N preparing this plan the following motives | 
been kept in view, viz.:—Simplicity of arran> 
ment ; convenience of access to all parts by am 
corridors, stairways and lifts ; economy of constic 
tion; separation of the various departments, so fat) 
the public are concerned, and easy intercommunicai) 
for the officials ; the best and most profitable treatm 
of the site, with due regard to the grouping of dept 
ments ; good approaches for public and staff and ¢} 
administration, and perfect capability of extension wi 
out injury or disturbance to the existing build 
The plans and sections are very fully figured, 5 
as to save unnecessary trouble to the assess’s 
Ventilation would be effected; by means of a well-ru 
lated system of inlets and outlets, assisted by naturani 
artificial helps in flues, fans or otherwise, at a 
intervals, delivering fresh air at a height of, say, 6 e 
above floor level, the vitiated air being carried away) 
ducts, the egress being as near the ceiling as possil>. 
this, however, is not shown on the drawings, it bag 
impossible to do soon so smalla scale. The hea 
would be by water boilers of the Trentham Cors! 
type. One of these would heat the building andi 
other supply hot water to the lavatories, and Ith 
be coupled together in such a way as to be it 
changeable. Accommodation is provided in a tbe 
basement for some thirty tons of coal or mixed | al 
equal to fifteen days’ consumption for the two boi‘ s 
Cloak-room, w.c. and lavatory accommodation is 0 
vided on every floor. The work would be enti! 
fireproof as far as the term. fireproofing is ustl} 
accepted. The floors are formed of rolled steel jots 
with coke breeze, lime or cement concrete as Ccircit: 
stances require. The ceilings of strong rooms tol 0 
Portland cement concrete interlaced with steel Irs 
crossing each other at regular intervals, forming a ‘6-ch 
by 6-inch mesh. Each strong room to be ventilated it 


corridors. Fire-hydrants will be fitted throughouthé 
building. 
Although ‘ ‘very little cooking” was asked fo it 


the particulars given, an open range is provided(o! 
roasting, gas or electric potato or fish-oven, hot-pte 
grille, &c. 
The cost was estimated at 150,0o00/, The desis ; 
by Mr. BuTLer Witson, of Leeds. 


—r 


LITTLEGRANGE, WHYTELEAFE, SURREY. 


MAYBURY COTTAGE, WHYTELEAFE, SURREY. | f 
jie 


Tue architect for both houses and for one publi 
last week is Mr. Watter Hewitt, A:R-1.B.A. - 


N 
NEW OFFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, a 
ROAD, N.W.—DELEGATES’ ROOM, LOOKING TO G ‘| 
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ST. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL.* 
(Continued from page 114.) 


HE bases of the piers are excellent, and decidedly 
-Early English in section with the characteristic hollow. 
plinths exhibit some variety ; they are rectangular, 
ted to the form of the pier, except that the cluster 
rds the aisle rests on a single semioctagonal member. 
‘single case on the south side we find a tongue of 
ge on a small scale. The arches are very rich and 
prately moulded on the face towards the nave, in such a 
ner and to so great an extent as to retain as little 
anesque effect as is consistent with the continued use 
e round arch and other distinctive features of the style. 
outer order has sectional mouldings rapidly advancing 
rds Early English; the inner has surface mouldings 
aking a good deal of a sectional character, and which, 
ther with those in the clerestory, afford a valuable study 
ne process by which the projecting tooth-moulding of 
Early English style was developed out of the surface- 
ed chevron of its predecessor. The western pair of 
es, being narrower than the rest, are kept at the same 
ht by being pointed, though not very well turned. 
r responds are of somewhat different character from 
piers, the bases being of another section and without 
strongly-marked hollow, while the subordinate shafts 
he eastern face were detached, and have consequently 
destreyed. In estimating the merit of these arcades it 
: be remembered that no small portion of their effect is 
ved from the rich and deep tints of the ashlar employed, 
ght from the neighbouring quarries of Caerfai. The 
le has been rescued from the white or dingy yellow 
1 with which it was formerly disfigured ; part has been 
‘ully scraped, and part washed the colour of the stone. 
ner process has been as yet applied to the upper 
ions of the wall. 

‘he arrangement of the upper portion of the elevation 
ngular, if not unique. It may be considered as one 
itectural member, being recessed within a single rear- 
, with its cill coming down to the string above the 
je. This, or something similar, is found in the choir of 
hwell and elsewhere, but the manner in which it is 
ted seems to be peculiar to St. Davids. In the other 
nees the triforium is, architecturally speaking, entirely 
in the clerestory; at St. Davids it still remains a 
ire of no small importance. We may best regard the 
e elevation as divided into two stages, of which the 
‘ris again subdivided into two small ones. We have 
that two windows in the clerestory answer to each bay 
e arcades ; each of these has its own rear-arch, within 
th, below the opening of the window, is formed the 
rium range, or what occupies its place. The result is 
of great richness, but very confused.. The amalgama- 
of distinct members precludes the usual appearance 
x of a church with, or of one without, a triforium; 
des that the treatment of the triforium arches is by no 
ns pleasing. The passage itself is merely formed in the 
cness of the wall over the pier range, and only opens 
M occasional round arch into what, were the aisles 
‘ed, would be the space between the double roofs, and 
hin the ceiled south aisle really is so, but on the north 
1s necessarily a portion of the aisle itself. The round 
es just mentioned have a heavy roll, formed of a very 
| et like many others in the church, and a quasi 
“his portion of the nave is almost as richly decorated as 
arcades below, and, from the smaller scale of its parts, 
‘rhament is more conspicuous. The principal arches, 
\g also as the rear-arches of the clerestory windows, are 
ae Shafts, but are lavishly enriched with the chevron 
bes er Late Norman decorations. In some the Early 
Ish toothing appears in an almost perfectly developed 
—oo itself consists of two pointed arches, 
lyAens = any but with the mouldings continued down 
‘ie oe re rounded off so as to produce a sort 
| Bi: ul. nether this moulding did or did not also 
id as a kind of string below the pointed openings is 
| a In the spandril between each pair of arches 
lachie “34 ae ae alternately with a star and an 
loins a. vias There seems a certain want of 
land een these rich circles and the comparatively 

€s with which they are so closely connected. 


e iy : : Sth 3 
| tween the arches comprising this combined triforium 
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and clerestory still rise the shafts originally designed to 
support the contemplated vaulting—an early instance of 
vaulting being even contemplated over so wide a space. 
The vaulting was evidently designed to be sexpartite; the 
great width of the arches probably rendering two lateral 
cells in each bay imperative. The shafts are alternately 
single and clustered, those of the latter form being placed 
over the piers, as having to support the transverse arches of 
the vault. The arches—pointed ones—of the cells may be 
distinctly traced, but at present the capitals of the shafts 
only serve to support the still smaller clustered shafts of 
wood belonging to the gorgeous ceiling of the nave. This 
is an addition of Late Perpendicular, if not Debased date, 
some of its forms manifesting a clear tendency to Cinque- 
cento, although they do not actually introduce any details 
that can be distinctly said to belong to that style, if we may 
except a peculiar ornament occurring on the pendants and 
representing a dragon. 

This very singular, if not unique, structure is, in its 
construction, simply a flat ceiling of timber laid upon the 
walls ;. but by some, certainly unjustifiable, violations of the 
laws of architectural reality, such as are not uncommon 
even in the stone roofs of that period, it is made to assume 
a character wholly its own, and which it is very difficult to 
describe in an intelligible manner. By the employment of 
vast pendants, which at the sides take the form of immense 
overlapping capitals to the small shafts already mentioned, 
the ceiling appears to be. supported by a system of-seg- 
mental arches effecting a threefold longitudinal division of 
the roof and crossed by a similar range springing from the 
walls. Of course, these arches in reality support nothing, 
but are, in fact, borne up by what appears to rest on them. 
Notwithstanding this unreality and the marked incon- 
sistency of this roof with the architecture below, notwith- 
standing that its general character would have been much 
more adapted to some magnificent state apartment in a 
royal palace, still the richness and singularity of such an 
interminable series of fretted lines renders this, on the 
whole, one of the most attractive features of the cathedral. 
Both the arches themselves and the straight lines which 
divide the principal panels drip with minute foliations like 
lacework in a style of almost Arabian gorgeousness. It is 
much to be regretted that this ceiling cuts off the top of the 
western arch of the lantern, which at once spoils the effect 
of the latter and gives an unpleasant appearance to the 
unfinished pendants of the ceiling when seen from behind, 
out of the choir. Still, this very view of the roof, in which 
hardly any other part of the nave is visible, is wonderful in 
the extreme. 

The great width of the bays is nowhere so conspicuously 
shown as in the enormous span of the untoward arches 
marked out for vaulting on the north side. In three bays 
of the north aisle we discern the first precursors of the vast 
props which appear externally, in the form of bold and 
slender flying buttresses of Perpendicular date, abutting 
against the clerestory wall, and just visible without above 
the roof of the aisle. The greater part of their length is within 
the church, where they rest on the vaulting shafts, which 
were shortened and furnished with new angel capitals to 
receive them. The north wall of the nave has an almost 
fearful outward leaning, to counteract which this ingenious 
expedient was doubtless devised. 

The roofing of the aisles is at present very poor. Below 
the external roof of the. south aisle is the skeleton of a flat 
timber ceiling of infinitely plainer character than that of 
the nave; but the panelling either. has never been added, 
or has been destroyed. . It has a very extraordinary and by 
no means pleasing effect, occasioned by many of the 
hammerbeams hanging down in front of the windows. 
Some of their terminations are disguised by shields. 

The reconstruction of the west front has not so entirely 
removed all ancient character from that portion of the 
church within as without... The fact-is that the wall, was 
only rebuilt from the level of the cill of the great west 
window upwards; below that point it merely received an 
external casing. Hence the difference in thickness, most 
conspicuous within. Consequently the original rear-arch 
of the western or bishop’s doorway remains—a Normam 
arch with sectional mouldings and jamb-shafts. The west. 
window also has a rear-arch of the same character, but rich 
with mouldings similar to those in the arcades and clere- 
story ; this would appear to have been worked up again 
from its predecessor. 

The central tower is naturally one of the most striking 
features of the cathedral in an external view, and although 
} it has but little claim to commendation as an architectural 
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design, and may perhaps be considered as in some degree 
directly opposed to the general tone of the edifice, it is 
nevertheless one of the parts which most prominently 
tends to influence the character of the whole. It is a tall 
yet massive structure of three stages without buttresses, 
and as the three belong to as many different dates and are 
built with very little endeavour to fuse them into one 
architectural composition, the whole is in truth little better 
than a piece of patchwork. The lowest stage rises very 
little above the original roof-line; it retains a small portion 
of Norman ashlaring, with angle shafts at the north-east 
and south-east, but the rest is of rubble and exhibits no 
architectural features. An arch of construction in the west 
wall should, however, be noticed, as being, as we shall 
hereafter see, of importance in the history of the building. 
Above this stage, divided from it by a string adorned with 
the ball-flower, is a rather tall Decorated storey, with a long 
two-light window in each face; these are now blocked and 
otherwise disfigured. It may, however, be doubted whether 
this circumstance is not a gain in the general appearance of 
the tower, for if these windows instead of being almost 
concealed stood out in their full prominence as the natural 
belfry windows, the superadded stage would have still more 
the appearance of a mere excrescence than it has at present. 
In subordination to the central mullion is a transom and 
also a secondary mullion in each light, but as these do not 
run into the tracery, which is complete without them, they 
must be concluded to be later insertions, though it is 
‘difficult to conceive their object. Each window has a small 
niche on each side of it and two diminutive lights, 
hardly more than loopholes, above. On the west face 
the windows and niches are comprised beneath a large 
arch of construction. This stage also has angle shafts, but 
naturally much smaller than the Norman ones below. The 
highest stage of all is Perpendicular, and though certainly 
not beautiful may be remarked as at least an attempt to 
adapt a certain degree of enrichment to the position and 
character of the building. An open parapet and pinnacles 
are at least rendered a less incongruous finish to the steeple 
of St. Davids Cathedral than might have been expected. 
‘The chief fault is that the polygonal clustered shafts at the 
angles — evidently an adaptation from the earlier ones 
beneath—actually overlap, and consequently render this 
stage top-heavy—an effect not always avoided to the eye 
even when the stage is only of the same size as those below. 
A single flat octagonal shaft runs up the middle of each 
face, and the windows, mere lancets, with depressed heads, 
are placed close to it on each side. The open parapet is 
but poor and the eight pinnacles odd, hexagonal with small 
shafts at the angles, and finished at present with small 
domical terminations, some of which have been mutilated ; 
while from the appearance of one at least of their number 
it would seem exceedingly doubtful whether this was their 
original finish. 

In the interior of the tower the four grand arches which 
form the lantern are of very noble proportions and richer 
than is usual in large churches, but they have been more 
marred than almost any other equally conspicuous part of 
the cathedral by the maltreatment of later times, and are 
not enhanced in beauty, though greatly so in singularity, by 
the fact that one, the western, is round while the rest are 
pointed. They are, however, of very much the same 
general Late Norman character, though certain differences 
may be observed in their capitals and mouldings. The 
result of this difference of shape is that though the western 
arch rises from a higher point, its apex is lower than those 
of the other three and the string above it is consequently 
carried along at a lower level than the other, which is later 
and is connected with it in the usual manner. The eastern 
and western arches are as usual more richly decorated 
on their western than their eastern faces. The western 
arch especially is one of the most magnificent pieces 
of enrichment in the whole church. It has been 
already mentioned as being partially concealed by the 
ceiling of the nave. Till lately it was completely blocked, 
as its southern fellow still remains. The shafts supporting 
the inner member of the eastern arch appear to have been 
mutilated, and probably such is the case. Yet they must 
always have been corbelled off, at however small a height, 
as the base-moulding is continued along the square face. 
This is doubtless connected with certain peculiarities of 
ritual arrangement, to be hereafter mentioned. Over each 
arch is a decorative arcade forming a triforium. Over the 
western one it consists of eight quite plain pointed arches 
resting on Norman shafts. This arcade has always been 
blocked, smaller arches (now also blocked) having opened 
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in the centre into the passage behind. The way in y 
the two are combined is very elegant. The string ove’ 
arcade is enriched with the billet. Those over the 
three arches are decidedly Early English, though they; 
a very slight trace of Romanesque character jp | 
capitals. They are worth notice as presenting a com 
tion of shafts, corbels, and large bowtells furnished} 
bases like shafts. There is also a passage in the | 
above, by the old belfry windows, with an arch on tall 
opening into it. et 

How much of this tower should be open to the cli 
is to a great extent a question of taste, and the positj) 
the roof has doubtless varied at the different periods 
the tower itself was raised or altered. At presen| 
arrangement as to this point is eminently unsatisfa 
as the middle or original belfry stage is cut in tw 
a wooden vault rising from stone perpendicular spri 
resting on earlier shafts. There is no appearance a, 
point of the tower to lead to the conclusion thata 
spire was ever designed. 

The transepts present the appearance of a tole} 
uniform original design both within and without, but ) 
have undergone more alterations at once strikingt 
eye than perhaps any other portion of the church. > 
roofs have lost their high pitch by a curious process't 
having the whole fabric lowered, but only the ip 
part cut off square, or rather, as the original high \ 
though parallel with the commencement of that 1) 
has thus been prematurely cut short, is positively \ 
than it, they must have been entirely reconstruct 
this curious form. Meanwhile the gables have e 
lowered in the ordinary manner so that they do not jr 
with the roofs. The fronts, north and south, have uk 
gone many changes, and the original Romanesque dij 
survives only in the flat turrets with angle-shafts ji 
flank both and in a slight vestige of a string in the u 
front. And even these turrets have been tamperedii 
and carried on in an octagonal form, and finally these it 
additions have lost their original finish. Large wiry 
had been inserted in both, that in the north recesse'b 
tween two broad pilasters within the turrets ; this web: 
Perpendicular, for which a large Decorated window, cef 
copied from one of those at Sleaford, has been substite 
The great south window must have been Decorated ore 
early Perpendicular, and had its arch round or very i. 
so; it is now blocked (though it may be traced througiu 
and four Perpendicular windows arranged in ye 
have been inserted, besides a segmental-headed opiit 
above them which is now blocked. When the gable ti 
south front was lowered it was made to rise from a Thi 
point, and as the apex of the great window rose Ik 
than the masonry of the walls, the horizontal strin/hi 
been curiously raised to make room for it, In the gale 
of both transepts are Perpendicular openings ; that 1th 
south, pointed with a large cavetto, appears to have 
tained tracery, while its northern fellow is much srille 
and square-headed of a single light. The west end offac 
transept retains an original pilaster; the north ls 
blocked Norman doorway and window above it; insti 
the latter we have on the south side a Decorated insti0 
lately renewed. Ig 

The south-east and north-west angles of the tratep! 
have received, like the north aisle, the addition ova’ 
props of masonry, and in the south this seems tola\ 
been connected with the addition of an eastern aisle,in 
modernised. ; F 

The internal architecture of the transepts 1s <0 
entirely Transitional Romanesque, the pointed arcli0 
appearing on a large scale. It is the form excluvel 
employed in arches of construction, though a few tu! 
ones still occur in the decorative members. This, thet! 
course of the development, differs, as must have)e 
observed, from what we have seen in the nave. /¢& 
transepts form, perhaps, the best exhibition in the cit 
of a peculiar form of incipient Gothic found in this cit 
and several others in South Wales and the West of*n! 
land. There is general resemblance in detail betwe! th 
Transitional and Early English architecture of St Ivid 
and Llandaff cathedrals, Cheriton Church in Gowe 2” 
Slymbridge in Gloucestershire; and there is a § a 
resemblance in foliage between the South Wales cathit4 
and the great churches of nearly the same date in Sons 
shire. This seems to show that the influence of Brist/ 4” 
Somersetshire models, which has been often pointed ae 
having so great an effect upon the architecture of out 
Wales during the Perpendicular age, had commenceeVe 
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tis early period. And it is the more remarkable, both 
yeing spread over a long space of time, and as being 
jst entirely confined to detail affecting buildings which 
‘r widely from each other in the character of their prin- 
I constructive features. We shall have, as we proceed, 
sint out some ‘other instances of this connection with 
ersetshire at a later age, though in the latest period, 
nit is elsewhere the most common, we find but little 
>of it at St. Davids. In these transepts the peculiar 
acter of the more slender shafts has freer scope than 
ie nave and choir, where a more massive pier is em- 
ed; we may observe the general omission of the neck- 
lding and the use of the ogee keel, as at Llandaff. The 
r is here applied very curiously, being in several of 
members doubled and set laterally, the effect of which 
y no means pleasing, though it may have had some in- 
ice on the architecture of a later period. 

[he transepts are approached from the nave aisles, not, 
isual, by arches, but by original Norman doorways 
, their inner sides to the transepts. They are rather 
n, and exhibit in the inner order and in the rear-arch 
same shallow bowtell as some other portions of the 
ding; the northern one has the inner arch of a trefoil 
1, and one of its capitals has carving of a character 
sual in this church. At the east end of each transept 
three pointed arches, including those which open into 
shoir aisles. The remainder were designed as recesses 
altars, with the exception of the extreme one on the 
h side, which opened into St. Thomas’s Chapel (the 
ent chapter-house), and that such was its original 
yose is shown by its being furnished with mouldings on 
_ sides. These arches form a continuous range, but 
e leading into the choir aisles are somewhat 
sr than the rest. The arches themselves are 
1, compared with those in the nave and _ choir, 
ng no ornamental mouldings. There is a considerable 
rsity in the piers and responds, which may be remarked 
omewhat low in proportion to the arches which they 
ort. The neck-moulding is entirely absent except from 
igle member of the southernmost arch, where we also 
around abacus. This last feature occurs nowhere else 
york of this date except in the eastern triplet; the 
gonal form, however, is freely used. In the corre- 
iding arch in the north transept we find a continuous 
‘tell, which has an odd effect. The responds adjoining 
‘lantern piers present another remarkable feature, 
ely, a detached column of dimensions very unusual for 
a position, and rather resembling in size and propor- 
) those which often serve as piers in small Norman 
‘ches. They rise, moreover, in a singular manner out 
jasses of masonry like the set-offs of a buttress. 

Che western windows of the transepts are far more 
‘ect within than on the outside. In the south transept 
_vear-arch and shafts of the original round-headed 
\dow are preserved, the pointed insertion, which alone 
ars outside, not having interfered with them. In the 
'h transept we shall perceive, what we should hardly 


i 
i> guessed externally, though on attentive examination 


‘@ traces may be recognised even there, that the. 


pe still remaining was a member of a couplet, the 
'T light being to the north of it. The latter is completely 
‘ked, flush with the surface of the wall, but it is easy to 
five that the northern shaft of its fellow is not a mere 
1)-shaft, but a whole shaft partially blocked. The spring 
he label also remains, and the whole of the arch can 
| be traced out. Some corbels remain in this corner 
he transept; it is not easy to divine their use, but 
tever tested upon them would necessarily have inter- 
hs with this window, and may therefore account for its 
'§ SO completely blocked. Of the large doorway in the 
h transept no internal traces remain. 

doth transepts have at present mean modern roofs of 
Cd, but in the north may be discerned the design of an 
tided vault, sexpartite, like that in the nave, rising from 
"1 shafts, rising from corbels, many of them beautifully 
ated; the alternate ones are clustered for the same 
i the nave and some are shortened by reason of 
y aA ows. The want of an upper range of windows on 
ee es pp rauces an effect of bareness both within and 
i » and the blind passages in the walls might easily 

€en made in the ordinary manner in thé windows. 
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Tr. William Imrie, who died recent it i 
| , : y, has, it is stated, 
Nae 100,000/. to the Liverpool Cathedral Fund. The 


(ey will not be received i : 
> gest daughter, until after the decease of his 
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CONCERNING BRICKS AND BRICKWORK.—II 


N effort was made by Sir Thomas Browne in the 
sixteenth century to explain how bricks and tiles 
contract verticity. If we erect a red-hot wire, he wrote, 
until it cool, then hang it up with wax and untwisted silk, 
where the lower end and that which cooled next the earth 
doth rest—that is, the northern point; and this, we affirm, 
will still be true, whether it be cooled in the air or extin- 
guished in water, oil of vitriol, agua fortis, or quicksilver. 
And this is also evidenced in culinary utensils and irons 
that often feel the force of fire, as tongs, fire-shovels, 
prongs and andirons, all of which acquire a inagnetical and 
polary condition, and, being suspended, convert their lower 
extremes unto the north, with the same attracting the 
southern point of the needle. For easier experiment, if we 
place a needle touched at the foot of tongs or andirons, it 
will obvert or turn aside its lily or north point, and conform 
its cuspis or south extremity unto the andiron. The like 
verticity, though more obscurely, is also contracted by 
bricks and tiles, as we have made trial in some taken out 
of the backs of chimneys. 

In the south of Spain, Italy and Portugal it is cus- 
tomary to build walls, &c., brick on edge, and it is very 
customary to make partitions in rooms by a wall so built. 
The bricks are 1 inch thick, and being plastered on both 
sides with good mortar, make a very firm and substantial 
partition. If two bricks are used it becomes a solid wall. 


Early Bricks. 


Some early bricks of peculiar size will be noticed in the 
churchyard wall of Horton, the village associated with the 
earlier poems of Milton. Those used for the construction 
of the college buildings of Eton were made in Slough in 
1442; then bricks came from Holland. The great mono- 
polist during the reign of Charles I., Sir Nicholas Crisp, is 
credited with their reintroduction into this country and with 
having perfected their manufacture after many experi- 
ments. Their size was regulated by an Act passed in 1625. 

A tablet in Iver Church is worth mentioning in connec- 
tion with brickmaking :—“ Beneath this place lyes interred 
the body of Venturus Mandey, of the Parish of St. Giles in 
the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, Bricklayer, son of 
Michael Mandey, Bricklayer, and grandson of Venturus 
Mandey, of this Parish, Bricklayer, who had the honor of 
being Bricklayer to the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
from the year of Our Lord 1667 tothe day of his death. 
He was studious in the Mathematics, and wrote and pub- 
lished three books for Public Good; one entituled 
‘Mellificium Mensionis, or the Marrow of Measuring,’ 
another of ‘Mechanical Powers, or the Mystery of Nature 
and Art Unvayled.’ The third, ‘An Universal Mathe- 
matical Synopsis. He also translated into English 
‘Directorum Generale Uranometricum’ and ‘ Trigono- 
metria,’ and some other Tracts which he designed to have 
printed, if Death had not prevented him. He died the 
26th day of July a.p. 1701, aged 56 years and upwards. 
He also gave Five pound to the Poor of the Parish.” 


Virginian Bricks. 

In the Century Magazine for Dec. 1904 Mr. John William- 
son Palmer, in his article “ Old Maryland Homes and Ways,” 
says that “ here stood the sturdy domicile, broad and square, 
built of bricks brought over from England in the ships that 
came for tobacco.” In spite of the tradition there is not a 
case to be found in the annals of Virginia of bricks im- 
ported from England. It stands to reason that it was easier 
to import brickmakers than bricks. It seems that brick was 
made use of almost contemporaneously with the first 
settlement. The Rev. Alexander Whitaker, who wrote in 
1612 of Virginia, said :—“ The higher ground is much like 
the moulds of France, clay and sand being proportionately 
mixed together at the top, but if we dig any depth (as we 
have done for our bricks) we find it to be of red clay, full 
of glistening spangles.” In the “New Life of Virginia,” 
published in London 1612, we read:—“ You shall know 
that our Colinie consisteth of 700 men at least of sundrie 
arts and professions. Being thus invited, here they pitch: 
the spademen fell to digging, the brickmen burnt their 
bricks, the Company cut down wood, the carpenters fell to 
squaring out, the sawyers to sawing, the souldiers to forti- 
fying, and every man to somewhat.” 

The first brick houses in America made by Englishmen 
were built at Jamestown, and in August 1637 Alexander 
Stonor, who calls himself “ brickmaker,” took out a patent 
for an acre of land in Jamestown Island, ‘“‘ near the brick- 
That the soil on the island was adapted for making 
bricks is shown by the letter of the Council in 1667, who, 
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when the king required the fort at Old Point to be repaired, 
argued in favour of that at Jamestown, “which hath great 
commodity of Brick Turfe or mudd to fortifye with all. 

In 1649 there was printed a little tract called The 
Description of Virginia,” wherein it is stated that ~ the 
people in Virginia have lime in abundance made for their 
houses, store of brick made, and house and chimnies build 
of brick and some wood high and fair, covered with skingell 
for tyles, yet they have none that make tyles, wanting work- 
men in that trade; the brickmakers have not the art to do 
it, it shrinketh.” Cypress shingles are still preferred in 
Virginia to clay tile for roofs of dwellings. In the Act of 
1662 providing for brick houses in Jamestown, not only are 
brickmakers mentioned, but the price for “moulding and 
burning brick.” And in the York County Records in 1692 
John Kingston, ‘“brickmaker,” is allowed 7/. against the 
estate of Robert Booth “for making and burning bricks.” 
In the inventories of dead men’s personal property there 
are several mentions of “brick moulds” necessary in 
making the brick. There is one record of 100,000 bricks 
from New England, which came doubtless in response to 
some pressing demand. The statute for building up James- 
ton in 1662 called for ‘“‘ statute brick,” which meant brick 
made according to the English statute. 


The Old London Brick/fields. 


According to the “ Annals of Agriculture,” by Thomas 
Baird, 1793, “there is one mode of making use of earth 
which is probably carried to a greater extent in Middlesex 
than in any part of the kingdom, namely, in the manu- 
facture of bricks. Some years ago the sum usually paid for 
an acre of brick-earth was 1oo/., but the price of this, like 
that of other commodities, has been rapidly increasing, and, 
indeed, has gone as high as 350/. per acre. The common 
way now is for the proprietor to get Is. per 1,000, and to 
receive the ground in a level state, within a foot of the 
height of the adjoining road, when the brick-earth is com- 
pletely manufactured. 

“The common calculation is that there is one million of 
bricks per acre in every foot depth of brick-earth (at least, 
with the addition of the ashes that is mixed with the earth), 
and, one field with another, that the brick-earth is 4 feet 
deep. The bricks called ‘ grey stocks,’ for the outside of 
houses, sell at from 27s. to 28s. per 1,000, carriage included ; 
common brick for inside work at a guinea.. 

“Unless the earth with which the ground is filled up is 
of very good quality, or unless great quantities of manure 
are laid upon it, some time must elapse before the field 
recovers its former fertility. There are many who object 
to such a manufacture being suffered in the neighbourhood 
of the Metropolis, considering it offensive and unwholesome. 
On the other hand, it is contended that fire is a great 
purifier of the atmosphere, and that in close and hot 
weather a number of brick kilns all round London is of 
real use to the health of the inhabitants.” 


Al Brickmaking Machine. 

In 1891 a new method of brickraaking was invented by 
Mr. Kennedy, of the United States, and a company was 
formed to work the patent in this country. The brick- 
making machine was shown at Southall. The peculiar 
feature in this mechanical brickmaker is that the clay is 
used perfectly dry. After being reduced to powder and 
strained through a sieve, it falls into the hopper of the 
machine, the coarse particles being returned to the disin- 
tegrator to be reduced once more. From the hopper the 
powdered clay is fed into moulds, anda pressure of 160 tons 
is then brought to bear upon each. This is equal to about 
one ton per square inch, and this great pressure is secured 
‘by compound levers of the first order. When the bricks so 
made leave the mould, they are very hard and compact, and 
they are at once taken away to the kiln to be fired. The 
‘machine is automatic, self-feeding and self-discharging, and 
the work being done under shelter, can go on all the year 
round without interruption. The machine has an output 
of 20,000 bricks per day of ten hours, 


Is Clay a Mineral ? 


All metals are minerals, but all minerals are not metals. 
Although mineral, in the restrained sense of the word, 
would infer fossil bodies that may be melted, &c., still in 
the general and accepted sense in present usance minerals 
may be defined as inorganic masses, of which the crust of 
the earth is composed. Coals are minerals, gypsum is a 
mineral. There are mineral resins; in fact, earths, stones, 
smetals, fossils of all kinds, come under this general de- 
momination. Clay is an argillaceous earth found in beds 


or veins, and although in digging for the same it is per 
unusual to call the delf a mine, that would not invali 
the classing it asa mineral, more especially as, by a Pec 
process, from it is derived that beautiful and now 
versally known metal called:aluminium. To the lordo 
‘soil in feudal times belonged all mines, minerals, digg 
quarries, &c., of what kind or nature soever, and this - 
is still sedulously kept up by the customs (as recorded, 
the Court Rolls) of various copyhold manors wherein 
restriction has been perpetually made. Clay, there 
may be correctly defined a mineral. 
Tiles. 

After the fire of 1212 in London the roofs of re 
rush, which were then general in the City, were dec] 
unlawful, and were to be replaced with tiles and ; 
materials. In 1245 an order was published by the M 
that all houses in the principal thoroughfares shouk 
covered in future with slates or tiles. In 1302 The 
Bat indemnified the City from peril in respect of 
property in St. Laurence, Cannon Street, by agreein 
tile the roofs of the premises by the ensuing Pentecost, 
In St. John’s Street, Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, j 
ancient mansion called Diamond Hall, formerly inhal| 
by Mr. William Hardwicke, the Shropshire antiquary, 
built by Roger Pope, an equerry to King Charles II, o| 
the proceeds of the stakes won by a celebrated }) 
called Diamond belonging to him. A figure of a horse; 
rider was placed upon the roof of the house by its bui: 
and remained there till quite recently. 
The public librarian of Plymouth writes March 
1883, that he has a good specimen of a ridge tile, which 
removed from tke roof of a house in that town. The ti! 
of the corrugated pattern, roughly made, and represer 
man in a costume that may have been intended { 
cavalier. Both man and horse are roughly made, | 
somewhat the worse. for their two or three cent. 
exposure to wind-and rain. Similar tiles are to be fou} 
Exeter, Tavistock, Totnes, Plympton, East and West 1) 
At Exeter the figure is a very noticeable object on a fini) 
house in.the main street. Tradition has it that these cui 
signs were placed upon the houses in which one of} 
Charleses was entertained during his visit to the West. 
Decorated Tiles. = | 

Two birds back to back, with their heads turned to ¢ 
other, were common on ancient tiles. The seal A 
borough of Chard, in the county of Somerset, has two |i 
in the above position, with the date 1570. 7 a 
Painted tiles are set all over the guard-chamber flo}i 
the remains of a castle of the Dukes of Normandy at (1 
and said to have been laid down during the time of Wilt 
the Conqueror, having represented on them the arn ¢ 
some of those who attended William in his conquest! 
1786 these were taken up and presented by the Benedin 
monks of St. Stephen, at Caen, to Mr. Chas Chadwic'¢ 


‘Healy Hall, Lancs. 


In December 1880, while carrying out some wor!’ 
Fenchurch Street station, a piece of the old Roman @ 
was met with. The top of the wall, which was if 
6 inches wide, was composed of a bed of limestone well 
in concrete mortar about 6 inches thick; there was © 
two rows of red tiles, extending right through the wal 0 
projecting 3 inches beyond each side of it ; below were 
layers of red tiles, also extending through the wall. 1° 
tiles are 17 inches long, 12 inches broad and 14 ineh (th 
are well burnt, still retain their sharp edges and brighe 
colour, but are slightly curved; they bear no dat 
inscription. Inscribed tiles are extremely rare, very 
having been found among our London discoveries. — 
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“THE WINTER’S TALE.” 


HE impending revival of ‘The Winter’s Tale” afl 
Majesty’s Theatre has given rise to speculation ‘0 

the interpretation. But no less interesting is the mam!!! 
which the play will be “staged.” The title in relat 
the play is in itself a mystery. The winter's tale abou! 
man who lived near the churchyard, which the boy prit?° 
Sicilia begins to relate, stops before the first sentet®! 
concluded. On what ground was it selected as the tl! ° 
atragic play? Dr. Ulrici maintains that it suggest 
marvellous caprice by which the whole of the events jen 
inspired. According to him, “the sovereignty of et™ 
contingency gives the play the character of a tale an it 
title. For pure centingency in its outward, objective 
which as such interrupts the order of nature, the | 
division of time and space, the causal connection of tl 
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res in between like a foreign element.” “The Winter’s 
e” is therefore a combination of the serious and the 
tastic. Time and place are alike disregarded. Bohemia 
omes a maritime country; the Delphic oracle is sup- 
ed to be of the same age as Giulio Romano, who for the 
asion ceases to be a painter and becomes a sculptor. 
» mirror held up to nature is a distorted one, and the 
sic as well as the comic scenes are exaggerated. 
With such a play it is no easy matter to decide upon the 
racter of the costume and of the buildings in which the 
nts arise. What was the style of Leontes’s palace or 
palace of Polixenes? If the architecture could be 
ermined, then the “ properties” in general would present 
, difficulties. But with a play which contained so many 
erences to what existed in England at the beginning of 
‘seventeenth century it is difficult to decide what period 
o be expressed. Mr. Tree, it is understood, will make 
Sicilian scenes classical, while those in Bohemia will 
oriental in character. Few lovers of Shakespeare have 
en more attention to the subjects of the “ Architecture and 
stume of the Plays” than the late E. W. Godwin, F.S.A. 
one of the series of articles he contributed to The 
chitect on the whole of the plays he deals with “The 
mter’s Tale” in a remarkable way, which at the present 
.e has renewed interest :— 
“That the Classic element in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ is 
rlapped by English Medizvalism to anextent whichis at 
es startling cannot be questioned by anyone after reading 
fourth Act. That quite apart from the introduction of 
teenth-century English country life there are strange 
wchronisms respecting places and people must be con- 
ied. As, for example, the introduction of the Oracle of 
Iphi as an integral part of the plot, the mention of the 
iperor of Russia as Hermione’s father, the presence of 
ilio Romano in Sicily as a painter of sculpture, and the 
istence of a country with a sea-coast called Bohemia, and 
ed over by a king called Polixenes. Nevertheless, 1 am 
t by any means prepared to say with some readers of 
s play that it is a comedy quite removed from the 
nere of reality. The Italian painter and the Emperor of 
ssia slip into the text almost unobserved, and but for the 
ture of the English village festival, together with one or 
9 slight references to costume, we should have a play 
nost wholly free from anachronism. 
“The important part in the plot played by the Pythia, or 
iestess, of Delphos recalls a time anterior to 371 B.c., 
en the oracle was popular; the names of the dramatis 
‘sone are Greek down to the names of the shepherdesses 
d pedlar, and the state of society, divided as it is between 
0 classes—the aristocrat and the labourer—might take 
back even to the heroic age. Then for ‘Bohemia’ 
would venture to read Beeotia, and so get rid of the 
ographical difficulty. Finally,as to the English character 
the fourth Act, we may bear in mind that a shepherd’s 
€ was very much the same in the heroic age as it was in 
e Elizabethan or any other age; and that the Beotian 
et Hesiod, in the ‘Works and Days,’ gives us pictures of a 
nple country life very little different from those given us 
‘the English poet in ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ We have, 
erefore, to choose some date before 371 B.c. for the period 
the action. I say 371 B.c., because after this time the 
lphic oracle had so far lost its hold upon the public faith, 
d its old towering influence had been so much reduced 
‘the exhibition of manifest favouritism, that it would 
tdly have attracted a colony so far removed as Sicily. 
dr, on the other hand, must we venture to go too far back, 
r fear we reach an art period wherein the extremely 
alistic painted statue as we have it suggested in the play 
ould have been impossible—impossible to the first or 
tchaic period as a matter of course, impossible to the 
cond or Ideal period (464-32 B.c.) as a matter of art, 
lich artists at least can readily understand. It is to the 
ginning of the naturalistic, or third and last, period of 
eek art (430-7) that I would refer the action of ‘The 


inter’s Tale’; and thus it comes to be bracketed with. 
mon of Athens,’ which is really a Greek history, Timon, | 


* misanthrope, and Alcibiades, the general of the Athenian 


Ce being prominent names in Athenian history from 
'2-4 B.C. 


_ “The architectural 
cilian, and includes 
| 1. A street scene (before the palace). 

{3 A room in the palace of Leontes. 


scenery in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ is 


3- The outer room of a prison. 
4. A court of justice. 
5. A room in Paulina’s house. 


. The palace of Polixenes appears once only in the short 
opening scene of the fourth Act, but this scene might just as 
well be a country road or a garden as a palace. The five 
scenes above enumerated may be reduced to four without 
doing the slightest violence to the text, and without 
incurring any archeological improbability, by uniting 
Nos. 3 and 4, so making the court of justice serve for the 
second scene of the second Act. Nor would it be very 
difficult with careful attention to the planning and setting 
of the scene to reduce the list still further by uniting No. 2 
with 3 and 4. Now, although the period of the action 
belongs to the naturalistic, or last style of Greek art, it is 
necessary to remember that a Classic city, as a rule, was 
not necessarily built in one day and in one style any more 
than a Gothic town was. That just as London and York, 
Coventry or Bristol in a.p. 1430 exhibited buildings of a 
variety of dates up to the purest work of the thirteenth 
century, and beyond that to at least the middle of the 
twelfth century, so in Agrigentum for a century and a half, 
and in Leontini and Syracuse for three centuries, the 
builders’ hands had been busy before Polixenes came on his 
unfortunate visit to Leontes. 

“But whatever variety existed in the proportions of 
column and entablature, whatever changes and refine- 
ments were developed under the indubitable art-culture of 
the Sicilians, Doric was the prevailing character of the 
architecture. On public buildings like the temples and 
palaces, colour, gold and varnish were lavishly used outside 
as well as inside when the work was of porous stone and 
stuccoed, but they were perhaps applied in less quantity 
when the work was of marble. M. Hittorff, who in 
1823-4 travelled in Sicily in company with the German 
architects Zanth and Stier, tells us that the body of the 
walls was painted a pale golden yellow, the triglyphs and 
mutules blue, the metopes and tympanum red, and on some 
parts were traces of green, all used in various degrees of 
intensity. Other antiquaries tell us that “the white marble 
never remained naked,” and that even the portions intended 
to be white received a transparent coating, that the blue 
used was of a grey opaque character, that the red was 
transparent, and that the green was very delicate although 
bright. The streets were narrow, and were paved with 
irregular polygons or blocks of stone, and every building 
was not exactly a repetition of a peristylar temple. Indeed 
the majority of houses appear from Aristophanes to have 
been very deficient in their internal arrangement, and to 
have been built on very limited plots of ground. There 
seem to have been no sanitary provisions of any kind, and 
the poultry lived, Irish fashion, in the room where the 
beautiful Myrrhina carded her wool or plied her distaff. 
The roofs of many of the houses were flat, and thither the 
women retired, some to indulge in wine, some to mourn 
for Adonis.* The Nestorian house, illustrated in Layard’s 
‘Nineveh,’ may be taken as giving a fair idea of the 
general appearance of the common class of Greek tene- 
ments. But, again, a Greek town was not made up wholly 
of the lower class of dwellings any more than it was of 
temples or palaces. In the ‘*Thesmophoriazusz’ and 
‘Ecclesiazusze’ we meet with residences of more than one 
storey where, too, the women of the house have a distinct 
suite of rooms to themselves, where some of the upper 
windows look into the street, and where bay trees and 
statues shade the entrances. Still, with the extension of 
plan and increase of means here indicated there was 
scarcely any addition to the walls in the shape of archi- 
tectural detail. Nor did the ordinary domestic building of 
Greece partake of anything like what we understand by 
the words architectural style until a hundred years after the 
time now under our consideration. 

“The difference between the houses of the lower and the 
upper classes was one depending chiefly on size, solidity 
and paint. The palace of Leontes towards the street 
might be represented as a massive stuccoed wall of 
two storeys covered with painted decorations and pictures, 
pierced above by plain square windows with folding 
shutters, and below by a wide and lofty doorway set in a 
frame of Doric antz entablature and triple step-raised 
threshold. The doors themselves should be folding, with 
framework of plates of bronze studded with gold, two large 
golden rings used as knockers and numerous square panels 
filled with ivory bas-reliefs, painted and gilded and backed 
by bronze or wood. Before the antz might be placed 
marble statues t of Apollo and Hermes, and before these, 


* Lysistrata: See also Ezekiel, chap. 8. 
+ Statues in the open air had ‘* meniskoi ’’ or metal discs above 
the head to protect them from falling matter. 
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and by the side of them, the bay and the laurel, with marble 
seats beneath them, extended avenue-like to the line of the 
street, 

‘The interior or room of the palace might be either the 
“aule’ or peristyle, the open part covered with a linen 
velarium, or a hall arranged on a theatre-like plan. Such 
an addition to a royal palace might be unusual, although not 
impossible, for the half-circle was a form of ground plan 
by no means limited to the uses of the drama. But which- 
ever plan may be selected, there must be no lack of imagery 
portrayed upon the walls round about—amber colour and 
ivory, bright red and gold, grey blues and silver, tender 
green and bronze may all be there. There too we may 
have curtains of the rich Tyrian purple, covered with em- 
broidery in gold, white and red. The wall-paintings might 
be arranged in two or three rows, the lowermost level being 
some four or five feet from the floor.- The subjects would 
be taken from the stories of gods and heroes—Aphrodite’s 
envy of Psyche, or the labours of Hercules ; how Jason won 
the guarded fleece of gold, or how Theseus escaped the 
labyrinth—whilst some rooms would be wholly given up to 
the story of the siege of Troy or the wanderings of Odysseus. 
But unfortunately such scenery as that of the kind here 
suggested is practically impossible in this generation. We 
may have artists equal to save the work from _ being 
ridiculous, but no manager would be mad enough to pay 
for it, while actors and actresses work from low motives, 
are sand-blind to art, and therefore utterly incompetent to 
act in the poetical drama. 

‘Paulina’s house would of eourse be very inferior to the 
royal palace, and yet we must remember that the text 
indicates a place of refinement, a house where art was 
honoured, where sculpture was at home, and where the 
latest and best work was enshrined god-like within a 
tabernacle, tent, curtain or velum. These curtains were 
movable in three ways, either by being drawn aside, by 
being lowered to the floor, or by being raised to the ceiling. 
They were either of fine wool orthick linen, and some were 
sumptuous in wealth of lovely colour and woven figure. 
An open or half-open gallery or corridor, the roof resting on 
squared posts of timber or masses of stuccoed masonry, 
statues on cylindrical pedestals, a wall with a painted band 
or two of ornament, a recess for Hermione, and a general 
amberish tone of colour over all are the chief ingredients 
for this scene. 

“And now turning to the costume of B.c. 430-7, I con- 
fess I am troubled, not for want of authorities but through 
excess of them. On marble, vase, coin and gem are the 
illustrations which the old Greek has left us of the written 
word. This last tells us of women decked out in the 
feminine yellow or saffron-coloured chitons over loose 
Cimmerian transparent chemises, or chitonians of fine linen, 
with girdles round the waist and sandals on the feet. An 
outer garment and a cloak, or himation, was worn over the 
chiton, the latter usually at night and in cold weather. 
Besides these, mention is made of Persian slippers, veils 
(shawl or peplos), parasols, small mirrors suspended from 
the girdle, rings, necklaces, gold ornaments, paints and 
unguents for the skin, the head-dress, the head-band, and 
the caul or net cap worn also at night. We are told of the 
hair of some women being cut bow]l-fashion, of that of others 
being loose and flowing. As to the men, we learn that they 
wore a linen shirt, a chiton, girded, shoes, and in winter a 
cloak and boots, and that they wore the chaplet of flowers 
received at dinner throughout the evening, although they 
might be going to other houses. The colours most usually 
employed were the Tyrian purple, the Sardian red, soft 
whites, tender greens and dark blue-greys. 

“It is somewhat strange that, considering the abundance 
of illustration in the British Museum alone, a Greek dress 
‘las yet to be made; for neither in the numerous (attempted) 
Classical costumes of the stage, nor in the paintings of 
Classical subjects publicly exhibited, has a Greek tunic or 
chiton been fairly represented. It is quite impossible 
without the help of drawings to fully explain the different 
shapes of and modes of wearing this the chief article in a 
Greek wardrobe; but it may be noted—(r1) that fineness 
and closeness of texture in the wool is essential; (2) that 
fulness of material so as to secure a multitude of folds is 
equally necessary ; (3) that the gigantic key and wave 
borders we have been accustomed to see on the English 
stage have nothing to do with Greek work of the time of 
Alcibiades ; (4) that the decoration of the dress was effected 
by double lines and dots arranged vertically in the centre 
of the front of the chiton as well as by border lines; (5) 
that there were sundry kinds of girdles ranging from the 


simple string tied in a large bow at the front or side tot 
broad metal zone tied or clasped; and (6) that there we 
two distinct kinds of chiton—one single bodied, and t 
other compound or double bodied (called ‘ diplois”), whi 
consisted in the chiton being much longer than the Persc 
the extra length being doubled over, and falling over ¢ 
front and back as low as the waist or lower. Besides the 
common forms of the chief dress we meet with illustratio 
of over dresses reaching some distance below the waj 
and girded. Some of these have short shaped sleeves, a) 
some have long, loose, or bag sleeves. Another form whi. 
has the appearance of a sleeve is nothing more thant. 
upper extensive hem of the chiton dropping over the upp 
arm, and looped up by one, three, four, five or six buttor 
For the Greek chiton was formed of a square cut piece | 
wool, and was as broad or broader than it waslong. Whe 
therefore, the dress was not looped over the arm, it hu) 
from the shoulder button in an open fold under each ar) 
through which might, perhaps, occasionally be seen ¢) 
delicate chemise or vest beneath. The borders we 
usually enriched with single lines, sometimes dots set elo. 
together were added on one or both sides of the line, aj 
in the richest examples double lines occur, the upper ba) 
thus formed enclosing embroidered figures—the margin 
one decorated with conventional leafage. on 
‘‘ Various, too, was the arrangement of the women’s ha 
as also the designs of their head-dresses. Some of a 
were extremely beautiful, others, again, look awkward, n| 
to say ugly, if such an objectionable word may be allow 
in connection with anything Greek. The bracelets we 
chiefly of gold, made in the spiral form. Necklets we. 
mostly of beads or pearls, which were also used fort! 
head-dress, for neck-chains and even girdles. The pepl| 
or shawl, and the chlamys or scarf, were worn out of door) 
The first of these was a very capacious sort of wrap, al 
was often used as a cover to choice furniture. It w 
usually worn round the body, the end being thrown oy) 
one shoulder and falling to the bottom of the back, T’ 
scarf was sometimes made in an oblong piece, the leng’ 
equal to twice its width, and sometimes with triangul 
goars or wings added. The chiton and chlamys were wo} 
by both sexes. I might go on exhausting the patience | 
my readers with descriptions of the different methods) 
wearing the scarf, and of many other modes and details | 
dress, but if anyone is anxious to learn more they have b| 
to devote a spare day or two to the British Museum, or 
this is not within their reach, Hamilton’s ‘Vases’ may ! 
consulted. | 
‘And now, after one has been wandering in muse! 
and noting ancient Eastern authors, it is quite a refreshi) 
change to come home once more and to turn to the notic) 
of costume in the text of ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ Hermion> 
words— le 


ea 


ae || 
me 
i 


You may ride us 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur, we heat an acre, 


‘ete 
a 


introduce us at once to a period wholly different from t’ 
time of Alcibiades. As we go on we hear of the day wh) 
Leontes saw himself unbreech’d in his green velvet co, 
his ‘dagger muzzled lest it should bite its master, and) 
prove, as ornaments oft do, too dangerous.’ Hermio? 


wears ‘a medal,’ also called ‘a jewel,’ hanging about!" 
neck, a fashion we see illustrated in many of the sixteer! 
and seventeenth-century paintings. Paulina is persuad! 
of the clown’s truth by recognising her husband’s handki- 
chief and rings. And lastly, in the fourth Act, mention> 
made of ‘ three pile’ (velvet) and of a host of Elizabeth! 
millinery, ‘ribands of all the colours in the rainbow, pour 
or tags, inkles, caddisses, cambrics, lawns, tawdry lace, taj; _ 
silk, thread, sham jewels, brooches, pomanders, shoe-tly 
and f 


rah 


Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces, and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace-amber, A 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber: — Ha 
Golden quoifs, and stomachers,"! \ 


The Cistercian Abbey of Hayles (Glos), where Richd 
Earl of Cornwall and his son Henry (murdered at Viter 
lie buried, is being excavated for the owner by Mr. St of é 
Baddeley. The excavations, which successfully recovel : 
the plan of the abbey church and chapter-house im a 
promise to recover that of the frater, kitchen, dormit é 


and infirmary. 1 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLUMNS. ~ 
‘HE primary and most obvious office of the column is 
the support of a horizontal superstructure for the 
poses of shelter. Hence its use in the portico and 
ernal peristyle of the Greek temple, and frequently also 
ts exterior. None, therefore, will dispute the significancy 
1 decorative fitness of the column where thus applied to 
ticoes, colonnades or interiors as characteristic of utility 
‘necessary support. In this manner of use we premise 
employment of unbroken entablatures and regular 
srcolumniations. But are we to be restricted to this? 
there no significancy or propriety in the use of the 
amn under combinations less primitive and rules less 
ere? Inthe internal introduction of arches and vault- 
- instead of the horizontal superstructure for shelter are 
column and entablature to be necessarily discarded ? 
tainly not, unless we would sacrifice almost all the 
yuties of Roman and Italian composition to that ill- 
yported hypothesis, popularly adopted from Vitruvius, 
ich makes the column and entablature to be mere 
,resentations in stone of the props and roof of the 
mitive wooden hut. For, unimportant as the question 
the origin of these members may at first sight appear 
be, it is well worthy of our careful notice that the 
nission of this hypothesis of Vitruvius is fatal to 
consistency of expression in detail of almost every 
jent or modern work of importance. Even the 
ictures of Athens will not be found faultless on this 
yposition; for the scheme of timber construction can 
rer justify the conjunctive use of a complete internal 
1 external entablature, as in the case of the peristyle 
1 cell of the Parthenon and many other edifices. On 
‘+h a supposition our imagination must be constantly 
inted with the idea of the repetition of roofs on the 
ide of buildings, and even ‘about their doors and 
idows. But reject this notion, and: consider the en- 
lature under its most obvious character, not as repre- 
iting a wooden roof, but as being and representing 
nestly a platform of stone, raised for any specific 
rpose, primarily, indeed, for that of shelter, and the 
ole difficulty thereupon disappears, supposed incon- 
lities vanish, and significancy and fitness are, in many 
tances, recognised in the place of misapplication and 
ifusion. 
This point, then, being admitted, we shall be prepared 
see that the use of columns and entablatures does not 
cessarily render a surmounting arch or vault inappro- 
ate; that, for instance, two parallel lines of columns, 
th continuous entablatures, may fitly be united by a 
ulted covering. But suppose, further, a somewhat similar 
rangement to be that of the nave of a modern church, in 
uich, however, the smallness of the regular intercolumnia- 
nis a matter of objection on account of the obstruction 
used by numerous columns, and instead, therefore, of 
ntinuous entablatures on each side, a succession of arches 
made use of from column to column, surmounted by the 
neral vaulted ceiling ; at the same time the decoration of 
‘umms or pilasters must be continued round the ex- 
‘mities, east and west, with a regular entablature. We 
*m are under the necessity of employing over each 
{umn a square piece of isolated entablature, to preserve a 
Trespondence of lines round the whole interior, a com- 
ation of which we find constant examples in the churches 
‘Wren and subsequent architects. 
This particular arrangement is, by many persons, pro- 
yunced to be a great abuse; but with such an opinion we 
‘€ hot prepared to coincide. For the truth is, that the in- 
duction of the arch and vault, in this and similar in- 
ances, entirely sets aside the importance of the entablature 
ue member of support, superseding it in efficiency for 
+ targe intercolumniations and leaving to it only those 
taller intervals which may be within the usually admitted 
nits. On the other hand, to avoid such a discontinuance 
the entablature when arches are employed over columns, 
fa only alternative would be to omit it altogether and to 
Be arches spring immediately from the capitals. To 
‘S, Nowever, there is the greatest ground of objection, 
ae as the inseparable connection of the column 
| een tore 1S a point of fundamental importance 
Be ha Nee of the identity of Classical architecture, 
key which is to wander at once into those mazes that 
minate in the Moorish or in the Norman style: not to 
ics further the naked and unsatisfactory appearance of a 
ieee ee as contrasted with the same member 
In vere ry other application in ,colonnades and porticoes ; 
yet to insist on the fact that one of the Roman orders, 


the Doric, is essentially incomplete without its entablature, 
the triglyph of which alone gives a denomination to the 
column. 

In saying this we wish to show that the supposition of 
the invariable importance of a continuous entablature which 
has been derived from the study of Greek works is not of 
universal adaptation to that complex system in which the 
arch obtains so conspicuous a place. There are occasions 
in internal arrangement in which the arch, as the substitute 
for the entablature over large intercolumniations, greatly 
exceeds it in value and efficiency; occasions when the 
latter could not be carried out and applied to the same 
office without manifest inconsistency, and, indeed, false 
construction. Occasions, therefore, in which the expres- 
sion of utility requires a broken entablature as sub- 
servient to the arch. But even in these cases the object 
for which a continuous entablature would be desirable, 
viz. the connection of horizontal lines, is not to be lost 
sight of; for, in the instance before supposed, of a row of 
columns and detached entablatures connected by arches, the 
whole ought to be surmounted by a larger cornice than that 
of the entablature, previously to its receiving the general 
vault, as instanced in the clerestories of some of our 
churches. A groined ceiling, instead of the arches and 
vault, would be wanting in character, since this would 
preclude that connection by means of a general surrounding 
cornice. Of course, the license for which we plead, in the 
occasional management of arches, applies principally to the 
composition of interiors; it cannot in external design be 
extended to the sanction of such an abuse as that of the 
interruption of a general entablature for the admission of 
an arch, where there is no superior cornice above to connect 
the whole, while, on the other hand, it may ofter sufficient 
apology for the practice of using a subordinate order, with 
discontinued entablature, in such instances as those of 
Venetian windows, so common in the designs of the Palla- 
dian school. 

Having so far noticed the twofold employment of columns 
for the purposes of shelter, on the one hand, by the support 
of continuous entablatures and horizontal coverings, and, 
on the other hand, by the support of arches and vaultings, 
to which the entablature then becomes subordinate, let us 
for a moment observe some inferior examples of such com- 
binations for the same ostensible object. As one of these, 
we sometimes see a portico or colonnade made use of not 
to protect and designate an entrance, but as a mode of 
decoration to windows. How far, it may be asked, on the 
principle of utility, is this justifiable? When such an 
appendage has sufficient projection and arrangement to 
render it really available as a place for walking in shelter, 
it is undoubtedly appropriate, having the use of a 
verandah combined with an architectural character which 
that class of erections can never possess. When, however, 
its projection is insufficient for this object, the columns 
being placed, perhaps, as close as possible to the wall in 
which the openings occur, the only principle of utility upon 
which it can be admitted is that of affording protection to 
the windows in the same manner, though to a greater 
extent, as an ordinary window dressing is professedly made 
to do. It is only upon the same supposition, indeed, that 
we can recognise any practical fitness in the use of engaged 
semi and three-quarter columns. For it must be allowed 
that the employment of the column in this attached mode 
is defective in point of significancy, countenanced as it Is, 
nevertheless, not only by the frequent practice of modern 
architects, but by examples from antiquity. 

The application of columns to windows and the fre- 
quent use of engaged columns are matters that often stand 
associated with another circumstance of practice which 
demands notice, viz. the employment of orders upon 
orders. This practice does not deserve sweeping con- 
demnation, since there are many considerations that render 
it justifiable, at least occasionally. It is true, indeed, that 
two orders, of which one is placed upon the other, are not 
in the abstract equally imposing with one order of their 
united heights, and that such an application as the former 
constitutes a departure from the example of the best 
(theugh not of all) Greek remains. But neither of these 
circumstances is a sufficient objection, since, in the first 
place, the column is not in composition to be considered 
alone, but in connection with accompanying features, espe 
cially in reference to the apertures; and, in the second 
place, those apertures are with us subjects of much more 
importance and deserving of more concession than they 
were in the climate and temple architecture of Greece. It 
then, in the decoration of a facade of several storeys We 
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would preserve to the windows that prominence of character 
which the expression of utility imperatively demands, we 
must limit in proportion the size of the columns with 
which they are associated, never allowing the height of 
the latter to include: more than two tiers of ordinary 
apertures, or one tier of such apertures as may be large 
enough to require a wide intercolumniation. If this 
limitation be exceeded, the window not only loses its proper 
character, but is deprived of its internal efficiency on 
account of the extreme width of the intermediate piers 
required by larger columns. This restriction, then, in the 
height of an order so employed, will render it advisable 
for the decoration of the supposed remaining storeys to 
introduce sometimes:a basement, sometimes a second order 
and'sometimes both together, as in the banqueting-house 
at Whitehall and the exterior of St. Paul’s. Nor are the 
character and office of the column and entablature, if 
rightly considered, at variance with such an application. 
On the Vitruvian hypothesis of their origin, this practice 
would, indeed, involve the absurdity of representing as 
many roofs as there are entablatures, or even cornices, in 
the height of a front; but upon the supposition that the 
entablature expresses simply a platform of stone, there is 
discerned a manifest significancy rather than an abuse in 
thus marking the division of storeys by the use of successive 
orders. Of course such fantastic display as that of piling 
the five orders one upon another is not to be commended ; 
but the practice of supercolumniation as resorted to by 
masters of the Italian school is capable of. justification. 
Those masters acted in the true spirit of art in thus modi- 
fying and applying the systems of antiquity to their own 
altered wants and circumstances. 

Besides the various employment of the column in such 
cases as those already adverted to, where the obtaining of 
shelter is the professed object, some other purposes for 
which it may be used should be noticed. Of such purposes 
probably the next in importance is that of the definition of 
boundary. Thus, wherever a screen or fence wall does 
not need continuous solidity we may consider a columnar 
screen capable of application in its stead, without any 
opposition from the principle of utility; a consideration 
which will extend to the decoration of gateways and park 
entrances. Closely connected with this subject is that of 
the embellishment of archways upon the model of the 
triumphal arches at Rome. Here, too, the utilitarian principle 
may justify the employment of the column, though upon 
another and a third ground, viz. that of presenting 
support to essentially characteristic parts of the composi- 
tion. As applied toa triumphal arch, the column would 
have no significancy as a means of obtaining shelter or of 
defining boundary ; it has, however, sufficient import and 
character as a means of support to so essential a feature as 
statuary. Hence in the Arch of Constantine there is a 
reason not only for the use of columns, but even for what 
would under other circumstances be objectionable, an 
entablature broken round the columns; since the office of 
each column is specifically the support of its statue, and 
since, too, the entablature could not, with an expression of 
propriety, be carried unbroken. across such wide inter- 
columniations as those caused by the arches. 

Lastly, the application of columns to structures whose 
principal end is that of ornamental effect should be 
noticed. It is obvious that the application of the prin- 
ciples of utility is not more strictly necessary for 
the management of detail than for the purpose of 
the entire composition. This consideration, indeed, might 
have disposed of objections on the ground of superfluity in 
the decoration of the triumphal arch. It is a consideration 
also which will apply with much force to the composition of 
steeples ; objects in which, after all allowance for the 
demands of a belfry, the chief purpose desired is that of 
designation to the eye. Here, then, it is idle to look for 
any further recognition of utility in the use of columns 
than that which relates to fitness of effect, subject always 
to the expression of constructive practicability. Members, 
elsewhere superfluous, are here appropriate if they pro- 
mote a characteristic tendency of lines and a progressive 
lightness of ornament. Here also the preservation of un- 
broken entablatures is not to be enforced, since the effect to 
be attained is directly the reverse of that which is appro- 
priate to elevations of the ordinary lengthened form, whose 
prevailing lines are horizontal, and wherein, therefore, the 
entablature must be continuous and uninterrupted by need- 
less angles. On the other hand, it is the object in steeple 


| lodged with the chairman of the tender board no 


composition to counteract that predominance of horizontal 
lines so incident to the Classical styles of architecture, and 


to substitute for it a vertical and aspiring tendency of Sirn 
which, of course, can only be preserved by multiplying th 
perpendicular and breaking the necessary horizont; 
members so as to lead the eye imperceptibly upwards fro} 
storey to storey. A due consideration of this object mg 
also lead us to view with indulgence the numerous brea} 
of entablature so common in the Palladian school of desi 

when they are found to occur in elevations of more store) 
of orders than one, and in which the height may be unus) 
ally great in proportion to the length of frontage. 


! 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Dredge, C.M.G., civil engineer, died at F 
in his sixty-seventh year, last w2ek. He was joint 
of Engineering since 1870. Mr. Dredge had been offi 
connected with most of the universal exhibitions, includi 
that of Vienna in 1873, the Centennial Exhibition at 
delphia in 1876, and those of Paris, 1878 and 1889. _ 
Chicago Exhibition of 1893 he was a member of the Britic 
Royal Commission, at that of Antwerp in 1894 a me 
of the British committee, and at the Brussels Exhib 
1897 was Commissioner-General for Great Britain. — 


Mr. J. Reid Murray, a Glasgow artist, died at Pr 
last week after a long illness. Mr. Murray, who 
native of Helensburgh, studied in the schools of art o 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and afterwards worked for 
years under Verlat at Antwerp. 1 “4 


The Clerk to the London County Council (Mr 
Gomme) has addressed a letter to the metropolitan city 
borough councils on the subject of the constant distu 
of London streets by companies and others having t 
power to break them up, inviting the support of the couneci 
in bringing about a remedy. 


Dr. Tristram, K.¢c., heard an application for a fac 
for alterations and improvements in Hillingdon Chu 
The Chancellor, in delivering judgment, said the alterz 
proposed to be made in the church would be a 
improvement. The most important was the ma 
better exit from the west end. At present the exi 
west end under the tower was very inconvenient, 
case of fire or any alarm it really might be dan 
That was one reason why the court was held t 
the application for the faculty. “ The London Con 
Council had reported that in very many cases there 
no safe exit from many of the London churches in ¢ 
alarm. : 

M. Ballu, the French architect who has revealaay 
Roman city of Timgad to tourists in Algiers, has b 
fortunate in discovering treasure trove in money and 
at the site of Lambese between Timgad and Babna. 


A National Housing Conference is to take place in 
nection with the Trade Unions Congress in Liver} 
during the first week in September.: It will be held o 1 th 
Saturday preceding the Congress and has been promot 
the Workmen’s National Housing Council and the N 
Housing Reform Council. , Mr. D. C. Cummings, pr 
of the Trade Unions Congress, will be in the chail 
conference will advocate the conferment by Parlian 
greater powers to local authorities and urge a more 
prising and effective use by local authorities of the _ 
they already possess for insuring the better housing 
people. : 


The Transvaal Education Department invite de 
the erection of a Johannesburg college and a high 
at Jeppestown, at a cost of 12,000/ for each bi 
Premiums of 1oo/, 757 and 50/ are’ offered for 
selected designs for each building. Designs m 


than September 22. 


The Government have not been able to accept the 
tion at Florence offered to the nation by the late Mr. Stil 
owing to certain conditions imposed by the terms 
legacy. Under the will the bequest will therefore pass / 
the Commune of Florence, and it will be open to the publ 
on the same terms, and preserved in the same manner, | 
if it had been held by the British nation. Mr. Stibbe 
stipulated that the collections were to remain unaltere — 
They are estimated to be worth 250,000/. ee 


4 
fon 4 

Henley Bridge is showing signs of a settlement of tl 
piers. It was erected 120 years ago, and then provisit i 
could not be made for the passage of traction engines, ‘oon ; 
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THE WEEK: 


dinner in Dublin of the Federation of Master 
ers received attention from politicians on account 
e veiled utterances of the Irish Under-Secretary, 
| were interpreted as meaning some measure of 
> Rule for Ireland. There is now a belief that an 
iment of the kind will be made, and that popular 
r will be acquired by the purchase of the building 
iblin, now used as the Bank of Ireland. Everyone 
s the building was erected in the eighteenth 
ry as a Parliament house. But before it had 
ve venerable it was turned to other uses, as the 
; and Commons of Ireland ceased to have a 
ate existence from the time the Union Act was 
d within the walls. It is a very large struc- 
of admirable design, especially when it is 
abered that the exterior is mainly a screen, 
Ithough there are doors, it is without win- 
THACKERAY said of it:—“In the Bank may 
e seen the room which was the House of Lords 
tly, and where the Bank directors now sit under a 
marble image of Gerorce III. The House of 
ions has disappeared for the accommodation of 
_and cashiers. The interior is light, splendid, 
vell-furnished, and the outside of the building not 
».” The prestige of the new Council would be 
* any attempt were made to accommodate the 
within the building. The Bank of Ireland. Com- 
will therefore have to erect new premises, and in 
2 which will uphold the character of their former 
modation. It is not unlikely that if the change is 
(as foreshadowed by the Under-Secretary a mighty 
1s will be given to building in Dublin, where work 
| kind is greatly needed. 


| 


tz Manchester education committee have settled 
aim of Messrs. Spatpinc & Cross, architects, for 
lin connection with the School of Technology. It 
greed that the sum of 1,000 guineas should be 
|inder the direction of the town clerk “as extra 
'eration and in full settlement of their claim 
( the agreement dated February 23, 1893, or other- 
‘m connection with the school or the fixtures or 
's therein.”. One member objected on :the 
id that when architects exceeded their estimates 
'30t extra payment, instead of being penalised 
jiat he called their “inexact calculation.” Sir 
EF Hay, the chairman, said the agreement was 
ie architects were to receive 5 per cent. on their 
stimate of the cost, and that nothing beyond that 
1 be paid except at the option of the committee. 
‘chitects in this case had received, with the sum 
+» be paid, 1,700/. in excess, but the gross amount 
\ receipts was far under 5 per cent. of the total 
< On the school. From this it will be seen that 
tl ofreceiving more than the sum to which they 
“ntitled, Messrs. Sparpinc & Cross have gained 
less than the ordinary fees. 


“was lately announced that the Town Council of 
head intended to adopt a scheme by Mr. G. F. 
CN and to obtain a new water-supply from a source 
es. ott would now appear that the scheme was 
a diplomatic character, and was introduced in 
(0 induce the Liverpool water committee to supply 
ules on more economical terms than had been 
4 ie pa terms originally stated were that Liver- 
i Wen ; over the mains, towers, reservoirs and 
I and iL (na pis with the Birkenhead water- 
1) Be Nira € price paid to Liverpool for water 
» Per t,000 gallons. It would be also 
Birkenhead should lay down: mains 


sry that 
'¢lamere Forest, the point of 


connection with the ! 


Liverpool works, to the town without any expense to 
Liverpool. The terms were not thought to be acceptable, 
and then Mr. Deacon’s project was put forth, The 


; result was that new proposals came from Liverpool, 


and terms are offered which correspond with those 
arranged between Liverpool and Bootle. Liverpool is 
to construct the connecting main at a cost of about 
130,000/. The debt of Birkenhead at present amounts 
to about 18/. 4s. per head of the population. But an 
independent water supply would increase the debt to 
24/. 19s. per head. There was some hostility to the new 
proposals. But thirty-three members of the Corpora— 
tion have voted in favour of them, while there were 
only ten opponents. We have always stated that the 
Government should interfere, and determine the area of 
water supply for different towns. Liverpool has an 
excessive supply, and the same may be said of Man- 
chester and Birmingham. By monopolising the most 
productive sources in the country the claims of the 
Metropolis have been disregarded, and a difficulty has 
been created which before long will have momentous 
consequences. 


Tue late Stanrorp Wuire, like many other men, 
was not free from. frailties, but his fellow-architects: 
made allowances for them. He evidently possessed 
qualities which endeared him to those who were his 
rivals. The following tribute has been offered to his 
memory by the architectural societies of New York :— 

The executive committees of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, and the Architectural League of 
New. York desire, in the name of. their respective 
societies, to express their sense of the great loss which 
the profession and the art of architecture have sustained’ 
in the death of Sranrorp Wuirtr. His quick and’ 
generous appreciation of all that is beautiful, even 
beyond the field of his immediate profession, was so 
genuine that the influence of his work will long con- 
tinue to be a stimulus to the artistic development of 
this country. Only those of us who have been closely 
associated with him professionally can fully appreciate 
the love and enthusiasm with which he devoted himself 
to art. His was a commanding personality, and 
whatever he produced had the touch of genius.” 


In 1727 Louis XV. ordered that the road between 
Paris and Fontainebleau should be altered and improved 
in the neighbourhood of Juvisy, where accidents 
occurred. According to an inscription, it was necessary 
to rend the rocks, to level a hill, to construct a bridge 
and much else in order to improve the route: “ planam, 
rotabilem, et amoenam fieri curavit.” The bridge which 
crosses the river Orge, one of the tributaries of the Seine, 
is a remarkable work. It goes by the name of Pont des 
Belles-Fontaines, because in removing the great masses 
of rock a spring was tapped which was utilised by 
constructing a pair of fountains on the parapets. 
As was to be expected in designing them, they were 
made to subserve as memorials of the king. One 
was formed as a trophy with a group of children 
supporting a globe which bore the arms of France. 
The group on the opposite parapet shows Time 
holding a medallion of Louis XV. and trampling on 
Envy. Both were the work of the younger Coustou, 
the sculptor. NapoLeon observed them in his journeys 
from Fontainebleau to Paris and had the figures restored. 
In fact, it was quite close to the fountains that he first 
heard of the capitulation of Paris. Since his time they 
have been neglected. Cousrou’s figures have lost their 
beauty, for it was a rustic amusement to pelt them with, 
stones, and the inscription is illegible. But the 
bridge, which may be said to consist of two storeys, is 
as secure as ever. There is no similar work in all 
France, and some lovers of the past aré now endeavour- 
ing to persuade the Government to spend money on the 
restoration of the figures, 
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ALFRED STEVENS. 


“HE esteem which artists in general and many 
Parisians felt for the late ALFRED STEVENS, the 
painter, who died on Friday last, was shown by the 
selection of his name to designate a short street or 
impassé in Paris. It is in the artists’ quarter near the 
Place Pigale, and was intended mainly for the habita- 
tion of painters. The shrewd speculators owning it 
knew that no name was to be discovered which 
could be more attractive, or more likely to suggest 
elegance in the apartments. ALFRED STEVENS was, 
however, a Belgian, who was born in Brussels in 1828, 
but when he was eighteen or nineteen he went to 
Paris. He was fascinated by it, and a great many of 
the inhabitants were in turn fascinated by him. Hewas 
what is called “a man’s man,” and he could not pass along 
the boulevard without being stopped at almost every 
step by friends who were glad of even a moment's 
conversation with so admirable a causeur. ‘To the close 
ef his life his figure was striking, and he was easily 
recognised amid a crowd of viveurs in a restaurant. In 
his old days he must often have thought sadly of the 
joyous time he shared when the Empire was young, and 
when he was able to hold his own with the best talkers 
and wits Paris could produce. As a painter his 
merits were admitted without any envy by the ablest 
among hiscontemporaries. In aword, ALFRED STEVENS 
was treated as if he were a Frenchman, and by artists 
. who differed from one another except in their apprecia- 
tion of him. 

His father was an officerin the army; but as he was 
fond of pictures both his sons were allowed to work at 
the Brussels Academy under Francois NAvEz. JOSEPH, 
the elder, became an excellent animal-painter, and one 
of- his paintings was in the last Guildhall exhibition. 
While ALFRED was a student some of his works were 
seen by CAMILLE RoQguEpLan, the French painter, who 
easily persuaded M. STEveEns to allow the youth to study 
in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1849 ALFRED 
Stevens exhibited in Brussels his Soldier in Trouble. 
It may be remarked that originally he did not appear 
to be destined to become the painter in chief of feminine 
life, for his subjects were sometimes of a kind that 
would now be called sensational. It might even be 
supposed that his brother JosEpH would be more suc- 
cessful. ALFRED obtained, however, a first-class medal 
in Brussels in 1851 and a third-class in Paris in 1853. 

The Paris International Exhibition of 1855 afforded 
him a great opportunity. He was then living in that 
city, and he sent half a dozen paintings. .Some critics 
were able to recognise his ability as a colourist. One 
painting was a figure of a Moor seated on a rock ; two 
were costume pieces. There were two works which 
suggested the line he was best adapted to follow. One 
represented a young girl pawning her diamonds—ap- 
parently in order to oblige a friend—the other, which 
gained some notoriety, had for title What zs called 
Vagabondage, and depicted the arrest of a poor woman 
with a baby on a winter’s day with the snow falling, 
and who is being conducted to the police station by 
several agents. ALFRED STEVENS’s pictures, were so 
much talked about he must have obtained more than a 
second-class medal if such awards did not follow a 
regular gradation. 

Soon afterwards, though he did not often make them 
the subject of doleful paintings, ALFRED STEVENS devoted 
_himself to the representation of woman’s life under the 
new conditions. Imperialism had: given an impetus to 
luxury. The semi-Puritanism of the Orleanists had 
passed away. Men became celebrated as dressmakers, 
and artists received high prices as designers of 


gowns. ALFRED STEVENs’s paintings expressed the 
spirit of the time, and may therefore be taken 
hereafter as supplementing or illustrating what 


will be recorded by historians about the influence 
of the Imperial Court. One proof of his success was 
to be seen in the award of a first-class medal at the 
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International Exhibition of 1867. He received ¢ 
distinction in 1878 and in 1889 he was aw 
Grand Prix of the Universal Exhibition. He 
the Legion of Honour in 1863, was made an 0 
1867 and promoted to the rank of Commander 
In distinctions he stood on a level with the mos 
of his French contemporaries. . ‘aa 

Although his works were so much admired, 
STEVENS could not in his prime be considered a 
productive artist. His best pictures generally r 
no more than a single figure, and often he ayo) 
lengths. They were carefully painted, althou 
treatment is not suggestive of great labo 
with all the breadth of the handling he was ¢a 
suggesting every characteristic of the fashic 
moment. It ‘was probably owing to their fi 
temporary fashions that after a time the pair 
ALFRED STEVENS did not compel the attention - 
miration which originally were given to the 
prices fell, and the painter, for whose’ smalle 
amateurs and dealers contended, confessed to 
that in the course of nine months he was comj 
produce seventy-five pictures. To aman whose: 
for many years were concentrated on the luxur 
of worldlings the compulsory obligation to to 
galley slave in order to meet the demands — 
everyday life gives an air of tragedy to the] 
of the artist. a 

His works are likely to be valued heres 
merely for their representation of the costly ¢ 
of the nineteenth century, but for suggesting t 
relations between men and women in France 
time. rer 


The “ Ewig-Weibliche ” became to Frer 
problem which was solved in a manner which 
from that of the German or the Briton. It corre 
however, with what was to be found in Frenec 
and novels. His fashionable women might 
driven to a cell by three or four policemen, 
seemed to be all either deserted or doome 
deserted by those who should be their pi 
One of his paintings represents the conclusi 
masked ball in the dawn of an Ash-Wednesd 


able as gravitation. a 
Instinctively, Englishmen and Englishy 


ary 


have realised the mystery which brilliant colot 


not conceal in his paintings. That, we suppo 
reason why so few of his works are to be 
English collections. If we remember rightly, 
of those by ALFRED Srevens in the last Guildh 
bition came from an English house. And ye 
be allowed that in technique many of his paintit 
high praise. way: 


A painter’s work should alway 
us by a kind of magnetism to feel the degree ' 
employed in its production. ALFRED STEVENS'S 
must always convince an amateur that ther 
straining after some indefinite quality or ex 
by accident a lucky stroke would be — 
The modelling may not always be rigidly 
to carelessness or indifference, or his pr 
colour to form. But in every part we feel | 
was at his ease and could realise all that ! 
view. Indeed, he was capable of much more i 
to exert himself. eS 

It is to be hoped that some of his frie 
Boswe u's gift and will attempt to relate hi 
sations. He hada talent for narration, he ™ 
many varieties of men and women, and he w: 
gestive of life in his stories as in his pain 
had known every painter and writer of am 
who appeared in Paris during half a centur, 
astonishing memory enabled him to recall t 
manner which professional biographers might 


( en — 
> ey? 
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SERMONS IN STONE.* 


R nearly a century the name of PETER Bett, the 
hawker of earthenware, has been a by-word, 


_ Nature ne'er could find the way 
_ Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
_ Jn vain, through every changeful year, 
Did nature lead him as before ; 
__ A primrose by the river’s brim 
_ A yellow primrose was to him, 
_ And it was nothing more. 


i 


_s hard for an honest trader to be pilloried for being 
owed with imagination, and for passing through 
(adie districts without thinking of anything but 
‘sand pans. If he lived in our time he might be 


r like other men, when looking on the primrose 


kof the greatness of one political party and the 
ids of another. In other words, the flower would 
to him a symbol, and expressive of many things 
are not recognised in treatises on botany, or 
) to florists. PrTer Bett in his second state 
|\find other men who had acquired an esteem for 
sige as a political agent, and in that way he 
| belong to a cult, and would pride himself on his 
y)rity over those to whom the primrose was still 
flower, a mere yellow sign of the return of spring. 
\: have sufficient evidence that from an early age 
y of a conventional, if not of a floral kind, were 
lved as marks of distinction, not merely in creeds, 
‘nong philosophers who were supposed to be 
Dr to vanities, and indeed among men of all ranks. 
vay they may indicate the difference between those 
ng to the exoteric and esoteric class or degrees of 
. In course of time numerous associations were 
€ around the symbols, and their origin is there- 
eveloped to an extent that obscures it. 

ts not irreverential towards Christianity to say 
i promotion was aided by symbols. ‘Those which 
<9e seen in the catacombs may have been intended 
hae to the Roman police that the object of the 
138 Was innocent merrymaking. Amorini, grapes, 
e, a shepherd, birds, palm branches, stars, fish 
te like seemed to be not more subtle in their 
os than the simple representations of things 


€ sometimes see in distemper on the walls of 
Hs in English tea-gardens. The police authori- 
‘re no doubt aware that the figures had other 
ngs. But in no State where law has a scientific 
S; there liberty to read meanings into the forms of 
Ci, To the Christians, or at least to those among 
1 ho were fully initiated, the figures in the early 
eof assembly were eloquent enough. They were 
= xhortations to faithfulness. We may suppose 
Idresses were given not only to explain them, 
\(orove that there was a special fitness in having 
‘ ymbols already prepared. Indeed, there can be 
> bubt that the adoption of symbols was sometimes 
« to excess. Gnostics, Easterns, Greeks and 
Pans introduced signs which originally were likely 
a’: had less Suitable meanings. 
Wen Christianity was able to utilise basilicas as 
cs the desire for symbolism continued to be 
ate in order to make the buildings uphold the 
the benches on which the pagan judges sat 
- 'propriated by the clergy, and the power claimed of 
Al and loosening became more manifest than 
2rvices were held in subterranean or in humble 
: rs. The basilican type was therefore often 

- When churches had to be erected. But it 

dt be said that the Roman architects who created 
toe anticipated a time when the planning which 
_ for secular Purposes should be utilised to 


2 Symbolism of Churches 
x and Church Ornaments. 
iniition of the first book of the ‘‘ Rationale Divinorum 


orn,’’ written by Willi i i 

’ , ‘ lam Durandus, sometime Bishop of 
. cates ey nttoductory 2 ep and notes by the Rev. ae 
| Oe ev. Benjami : 
in & Co. Third edition.) Jamin Webb, B.A, (London: 
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express theories of Christian doctrine. The word 

basilica” signified, among other meanings, a palace, 
and the title was supposed to be adapted by Providence 
for houses of prayer and the dwelling-places of the 
King of kings. 

This question of intention is one of extreme im- 
portance in connection with symbolism, as exemplified 
especially in church buildings. A modern architect, 
let us say, understands all the requirements 
of a church. He knows he has to respect cer- 
tain precedents, and however much he might 
desire to introduce alterations he has not the necessary 
power. He is aware that tradition is in favour of 
adopting ornament and other details which are sup- 
posed to be efficacious in exciting desirable associa- 
tions, or which are consistent with established prin- 
ciples. But the authors of the introductory essay to 
the translation of Duranpus—Messrs. NEaLe and Wrpp 
—who were potent in the early days of the Gothic 
Revival, would not be satisfied with such fitness in an 
architect as is derived from ordinary practice. Sym- 
bolism with them, and many other clergymen were 
found to adopt their view, signified Sacramentality ; and 
as only men set apart could administer the sacraments 
of the Church, a peculiar body of architects should 
alone, it was declared, be allowed to design episcopal 
churches. In one place they write :— 


We are not prepared to say that none but monks ought 
to design churches, or that it is impossible for a profes- 
sional architect to build with the devotion and faith of an 
earlier time. But we do protest against the merely business- 
like spirit of the modern profession, and demand from 
them a more elevated and directly religious habit of mind. 
We surely ought to look, at least, for Church membership 
from one who ventures to design a church. There cannot 
be a more painful idea than that a separatist should be 
allowed to build a House of God, when he himself knows 
nothing of the ritual and worship of the Church from whieh 
he has strayed ; to prepare both font and altar, when per- 
chance he knows nothing of either sacrament but that he 
has always despised them. Or, again, to think that any 
churchman should allow himself to build a conventicle, and 
even sometimes to prostitute the speaking architecture of 
the Church to the service of her bitterest enemies. What 
idea can such a person have formed of the reality of church 
architecture ? Conceive a churchman designing a triple 
window, admitted emblem of the Most Holy Trinity, for a 
congregation of Socinians. We wish to vindicate the 
dignity of this noble science against the treason of its own 
professors. If architecture is anything more than a mere 
trade; if it is, indeed, a liberal, intellectual art, a true 
branch of poesy, let us prize its reality and meaning and 
truthfulness, and, at least, not expose ourselves by giving 
to two contraries one and the same material expression. 


It does not require a long argument to prove that 
such essentials could not fail to lead to hypocrisy. 
Skill in designing or construction became of less 
importance than external acts, which were calculated 
to impress the clergy with a belief that they were 
dealing with a modern BezatEeLt. We have been often 
puzzled in looking over the proceedings of the ecclesio- 
logical societies, of which Messrs. Neate and Wesp 
were among the inspirers, to see the number of plans 
by able architects which were “ disapproved.” Indeed, 
it would appear to be much easier to pass the ordeal of 
the works committee of a modern local board than that 
of the clerical judges fifty years ago. Apparently 
certain plans were supposed to be wanting in the desired 
but indefinite sacramentality, and for that mysterious 
quality no excellence of another kind.could compensate. 

It seems to us the great point to be considered in 
such cases is the effect which a church produces on the 
worshippers. If carved stones can become suggestive 
it surely is not necessary for attaining that effect to have 
acquaintance with all the religious acts of the carver or 
the state of his soul. ‘That would be as unreasonable 
as to insist on the type, paper and ink used in printing 
a Bible or Book of Common Prayer being all produced 
by Christian hands. In all this we believe the editors 
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have not acted in the spirit of Duranpus. The French 
bishop quotes St. AUGUSTINE as saying “so many things 
are varied by the different customs of divers places, that 
seldom or never can those causes be discovered which 
men followed in constituting them.” In other words, let 
us accept forms which have been created, and if possible 
derive spiritual benefit from thestones without distracting 
our thoughts with speculations about the motives of the 
’ builders and artists. They, no doubt, like all honest men, 
considered the labourer was worthy of his price, for in the 
Middle Ages, as in our time, food and raiment had to be 
purchased, and their work could not be entirely spiritual 
or disinterested. 

Unfortunately little is known about WILLIAM 
Duranpus. He was born in Provence, where, he says, 
there was an altar of earth which Mary Macpacen and 
the three Marys of the Gospels had set up. It might be 
supposed that with so simple an example Duranpus 
would have been in favour of worshipping in the Temple 
of Immensity, but he was a true thirteenth-century 
bishop and loved churches and ecclesiastical ceremonies 
with all his heart. Evidently he was also gifted with 
a wonderful power of association, and could see 
analogies between all the parts of a church or the 
instrumenta ecclesiastica and the precepts of the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers. Whether he was the representative 
of a class or was peculiar in his talent, he at least was 
a good example of the happily gifted men who are able 
to find ‘sermons in stones, books in the running brooks 
and good in everything.” In our time he would have 
appreciated Cartyir’s words:—"It is in and through 
symbols that man, consciously or unconsciously, lives, 
works and has his being: those ages, moreover, are 
accounted the noblest which can the best recognise 
symbolical worth and prize it the highest. For is not 
a symbol ever, to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer 
or clearer revelation of the Godlike ?” 

In the thirteenth century few laymen were readers, 
and the ‘‘ Rationale” was therefore intended for eccle- 
siastics, to enable them to understand more deeply the 
daily service. The ritual they followed was not always 
uniform, for different countries had more or less modified 
practices. Duranpus, as an ecclesiastic, looked at 
things as he might have seen them from the pulpit. 
He evidently gave attention to detail. But he re- 
sembles the historians who wrote upon abbeys ‘and 
churches. He tells us about the ceremonies that take 
place in laying the first stone and blessing the founda- 
tions, and how the church is to point due east. But he 
has not a word to say about the plans or directions 
which had to be prepared, or about the men from whom 
they were obtained. Certainly he does not prescribe 
any rules about pious architects, and, in fact, ignores 
the existence of all workmen. The larger stones, 
polished and squared, are to be placed on the outside 
at the corners, in order to represent men holier than 
others who retain weaker ‘brethren in Holy Church. 
But rules about the dimensions are passed over, 
and the stones might have been miraculously dressed. 
The different sizes of the stones he compares with the 
different members bound together by a spirit of charity, 
as though united by cement. The cement of those days 
was ordinary mortar composed of lime, sand and water. 
The lime denoted fervent charity ; the sand, efforts for 
the temporal welfare of the brethren, while the water 
was the Holy Spirit. The threefold division of a church 
he compared with the head, the hands and arms, and 
the trunk of the human body. The four walls sym- 
bolised the Evangelists ; the roof, charity, which covereth 
a multitude of sins.. The door signified obedience ; the 
pavement humility. Some parts have more than one 
signification. The four walls also suggest the cardinal 
virtues. Transeptal churches signify that we are to be 
crucified to the world, while the circular churches 
suggest the universal extent of the Church itself. In 
that way DuRANDUs considers the different parts of the 
building, nor does he forget its privileges, for he adds :— 

In the last place, a consecrated church defendeth 
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murderers who take sanctuary in it from losin 
limb, provided that they have not offended 
against it. Whence it is written that ° Joas fle 
tabernacle, and laid hold on the horns of th 


The same privilege is possessed also by an uncon: 


church if the Divine offices be therein celebrate; 

There is a chapter devoted to the altar, 
course of it he gives the remarkable stateme 
when ConstTanTINE built the Lateran Church he 
in it the Ark of the Testament which Titus had 
from Jerusalem, and the golden candlestick | 
seven branches. Speaking of pictures and or 
he is careful to point out the kind of respec 
should be paid to them, and their excessive ) 
forbidden. He follows Pope GReEGory, ¥ 
criminated between pictures and descriptions 
to say, between them and sermons :— [| 
appear to move the mind more than descripti 
deeds are placed before the eyes in paintings, 
appear to be actually carrying on. But in des 
the deed is done as it were by hearsay: which 
the mind less when recalled to memory. Her 
is it that in churches we pay less reverence t 
than to images and pictures.” gt 

In the thirteenth century hangings were 
certain occasions to conceal the mysteries; # 
tuary was divided from the clergy, and th 
from the laity. But, in addition, curtains w 
on festivals for the sake of ornament, in or 
people might be induced to think of the beauty 
invisible. White curtains signified purity o| 
red=charity; green=contemplation; black=1 
tion ; livid colours=tribulation. The eggs of 
and other rarities were allowed to be exhibited 
to attract people to the church. # 


Bells also receive attention, and the chapter 
the length to which symbolism was carri 
wooden frame signified the cross; the pegs 
the frame is joined, the oracles of the propl 
iron clamps denote charity; the hammer is” 
mind of the preacher; the rope is humility o1 
of the preacher. Sometimes when composed 
strands it corresponds with the Scripture, wl 
sists of history, allegory and morality. — 
through which the rope passes is the crown of 
final perseverance, or Holy Scripture. ne 

There are other chapters by DuRANDUS. © 
also a supplement containing two chapters | 
‘‘ Mystical Mirror of the Church” of Huco DE 
Vicror. It is an older work than that of Di 
and, of course, does not enter into the same det 
differences between them serve to show that s; 
is not intrinsic in the form, but arises Ol 
peculiar vision of the expositor. Neither 
seemed to be able to discover any symbolic. 
architects or craftsmen. y 


§ 


When the translation appeared in 1842- 
a deep impression among the enthusiastic | 
Gothic. But architects could not fail to rea 
it was no more than the ingenious specula 
good man. The book imparted a novel in 
churches. But as regards construction it did1 
to introduce any new feature. It was, however, 
in every architect’s library as evidence 0 
thought in the thirteenth century. Now 1 
taken as a companion to the Blue-book on mitt 
vances which lately was issued. For with such 
buildings as Duranpbus describes, ceremonies tl 
likewise be mystic and symbolic, while seriptut 
appear to be in keeping. We need not say th 
years the study of symbolism is not confined 
tecture, iconography and ritual. It inspire 
schools of poetry. The following extract by tl 
although written in 1842, serves to Show 
also realised much more than was attempte 

Rationale ” :— bc 

Music, however, has the strongest claims to‘ 

We know, for example, that each instrument S 
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‘ne particular colour. So, according to Haydn, the 
;mbone is deep red; the trumpet, scarlet ; the clarionet, 
nge; the oboe, yellow ; the bassoon, deep yellow; the 
‘e, sky blue; the diapason, deep blue; the double 
pason, purple; the horn, violet; while the violin is 
k ; the viola, rose ; the violoncello, red; and the double- 
is, crimson. This by many would be called fanciful ; 
lrefore let us turn to a passage of Haydn’s works and see 
it will hold. Let us examine the sunrise in the 
reation.” At the commencement, as it has been well 
,erved, our attention is attracted by a soft-streaming 
nd from the violins, scarcely audible, till the pink rays 
the second violin diverge into the chord of the second, 
‘which is gradually imparted a greater fulness of colour, 
‘the rose violas and red violoncellos steal in with expand- 
h beauty, while the azure of the flute tempers the mount- 
} rays of the violin. As the notes continue ascending to 
| highest point of brightness the orange of the clarionet, 
} scarlet of the trumpet, the purple of the double diapason 
1 te in increasing splendour, till the sun appears at length 
jall the refulgence of harmony. 
| 


GRAVESEND, NORTHFLEET AND 
| SWANSCOMBE..* 


RAVESEND has a history older than our oldest 
( watering-place, Hastings, which dates, like Battle 
oining, from the Battle of Hastings. Gravesend can say, 
i: Cobden to the noble lord who boasted that he came 
yr with William the Norman, ‘Yes, but I was here 
yore then.” Gravesend, which has now nothing whatever 
liquid about it but its bare name, is described in Domesday 
3k, as also Milton adjoining. At the time of taking 
survey Gravesend manor formed part of the possessions 
{)do, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother to King William L, 
? is thus recorded:—‘‘ Herbert, son of Ivo, holds 
rvesham of the Bishop of Baieux; it was taxed at two 
ungs andone yoke. The arable land is four carucates. 
rdemesne there is one and four villeins with eight 
evants having two oxen. There is a church and one hythe. 
nthe time of King Edward the Confessor it was worth 
= pounds, when he received it as much, now eleven pounds. 
‘3 manor was in three manors in the time of King 
ivard; Leuric and Ulwin and Godwin held them ; now it 
sin one.” On the disgrace of Odo, in 1083, it most 
mn ably reverted to the Crown, soon after which it became 
«cel of the demesnes of the Cramville family, called 
cietimes for shortness Cremille, who had likewise very 
siderable possessions in the eastern part of this county. 
fey held this place at one knight’s fee, parcel of the 
crteen and a quarter which made up the barony of 
>erel, being part of the lands assigned to John de Fienes 
ul his assistants for the defence of Dover Castle, to which 
f tenant of Gravesend was bound to perform his ward 
hve times in each year. Henry de Cramville possessed 
h manor of Gravesend, at his death in the fifty-fourth 
er of King Henry III. holding it of the king 7 capite, and 
V, Succeeded in it by his son Henry de Cramville, who 
lil seized of it in the twenty-sixth year of Edward L., as 
li Joane, his wife, in the cighth year of King Edward II. 
\er this it by some means came to the Crown, for 
“ward Tl. by his letters patent in his fourth year granted 
ti special tail to Robert de Ufford in consideration of his 
cvices, that he might the better support himself in the 
13S wars in Gascoigne. In the eleventh year of that 
€n, March 16, he was in the Parliament then held 
mnly advanced to the title and dignity of Earl of 
>| lk, after which he was continually employed by the 
a both in his wars and in the most important 
lotiations, In the eighteenth year of Edward III. he 
“| made admiral of the king’s fleet from the Thames 
ne northward. He was present in the Battle of Poictiers. 
{ir that he was made a Knight of the Garter next in 
lipase to those who were called the founders of it. He 
‘de the forty-third year of the above reign, and was 
tole fesse to his will in the abbey of Campesse in 
ey ee mtied Margaret, daughter of Sir Walter 
letaas of Suffolk, knight, by whom he had issue, Robert, 
“i est son, who died in his lifetime without issue; 
aa ee became his heir; and three daughters. 
ae © succeeded, was at the time thirty years of 
- Son afterwards conveyed it by sale to King 
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Edward III, who by his charter, dated October 5 in his 
fiftieth year, granted this manor among others to certain 
feoffees for the endowment of his newly-founded Cistercian 
abbey called St. Mary Grace, near the Tower of London. 
These feoffees after King Edward’s death, in compliance 
with his last will, conveyed it to the abbot and monks there 
and their successors for forty years, to the intent that it 
might be given by King Richard II. in mortmain to them 
and their successors for ever. . After this the abbot and con- 
vent granted their interest in this term at a certain yearly 
rent to Sir Simon de Burley, K.G., and Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, who having forfeited it with his life for-high 
treason in the tenth year of Richard II., that king by his 
letters patent, August 3, in his twelfth year, at the petition 
of the abbot and convent, granted to them and their 
successors the rents and profits of this manor among others, to 
hold to them as a sufficient endowment until he should other- 
wise alter or provide for them. After which this king, by 
letters patent, July 3, in his twenty-second year, granted it 
to them to hold in pure and perpetual alms for ever for the 
performance of certain religious purposes therein mentioned, 
and he also gave license to the surviving feoffees of King 
Edward III. to release and quit claim these manors and 
lands to them and their successors. The manor of Graves- 
end remained part of the possessions of the above monastery 
till the final dissolution in the thirtieth year of King 
Henry VIIL, the next year after which it was together with 
the lands and revenues of it by the general words of the 
Act then passed given to the king, his heirs and successors 
for ever. 

King Henry VIL, July 17, in his thirty-first year, 
granted among other premises to Sir Christopher Morrice 
(alias Morys), knight, all his manor of Gravesend with its 
rights, members and appurtenances in as ample a manner 
as it was lately let to John Laurente, and all these his lands 
and tenements in Pykeaxe land, and all those his lands 
called the, “Ship,” in Gravesend and Mylton, all which 
premises Were parcel of the possessions of the late abbey 
of St. Mary Grace, London, to hold during the term of his 
natural life without any rent or account whatsoever. 

He died possessed of these premises in the thirty- 
eighth year of that reign, soon after which, viz. on June 10 
that year, the king granted to his widow, Elizabeth Morys, 
in consideration of the good services done to his person by 
his servant, Sir Christopher Morys, knight, lately deceased, 
this manor with all its rights, members, appurtenances, and 
sundry other premises in Gravesend and Mylton, late 
belonging to the above abbey, to hold during the term of 
her natural life at the yearly rent therein mentioned. 
King Edward VI., August 29, in his first year, granted to his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Seymour, knight, Lord Seymour of 
Sudley, &c., the office of bailiff of this manor for the term 
of his natural life, with the like fees, wages and emolu- 
ments that Sir Richard Long, knight, lately deceased, 
enjoyed with the same. On the attainder of Lord Seymour 
the king, January 8, in his third year, granted this office for 
life to Sir George Broke, K.G., Lord Cobham, and lieutenant 
of his town of Cales (Calais ?), with the like fees, wages 
and emoluments; which letters patent the Lord Brooke 
having surrendered in the seventh year of that reign, the 
king, April ro of that year, granted other letters patent of 
the same to his servant, Sir Henry Sidney, knight, one of the 
four principal gentlemen of his privy chamber, with the 
like fees, wages and emoluments, to hold during the term of 
his natural life. 

After the death of Lady Elizabeth Morys, King 
Edward VI., June 12, in his fifth year, demised this manor 
with the other premises late in her possession in*ferme to 
his servant Thomas Asteley, Esq., for twenty-one years at 
the yearly rent therein mentioned. é 

It appears that this term was soon after resigned into 
the king’s hands, for on June 28, in his seventh year, the 
king demised the manor and the above-mentioned premises 
to his servant John Fowler, one of the grooms of his privy 
chamber, and Anne, his wife, to hold during the term of 
their natural lives or the longest liver of them, without any 
rent or account whatsoever. They remained in possession 
of them in the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth, soon after 
which Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, possessed the fee 
of this manor. He, in the twenty-third year of that reign, 
having obtained the queen’s license for that purpose, conveyed 
it by sale to Thomas Gawdye and James Morice and their 
heirs. : 

In the twenty-fifth of that reign the sole right to this 
manor was become vested in Sir Thomas Gawdye, knight, 
who had then license to alienate it to William Brooke, 
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Lord Cobham, and his heirs. William, Lord Cobham, was 
twice married, first to Dorothy, daughter of George, 
Lord Abergavenny, by whom he had an only. daughter, 
Frances; and, secondly, to Frances, the daughter of Sir 
John Newton, knight, by whom he had three sons, Henry, 
William and George, and three daughters, Margaret, 
Frances and Elizabeth. He died April 5 anno 39 Queen 
Elizabeth, and was buried at Cobham, being at the time of 
his death Constable of Dover Castle, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Lord Chamberlain of the Queen’s Household and 
K.G. He was succeeded by his eldest son Henry, Lord 
Cobham, who, being found guilty in the first year of King 
James I., together with his brother George and others, of 
conspiring to kill the king, and other acts of high treason, 
had judgment of death pronounced against them, upon 
which George,-his brother, was beheaded, and both of them 
attainted, but the execution of the Lord Cobham and some of 
the others was, through the king’s clemency, suspended. 
The manor of Gravesend coming thus to the Crown, it was 
afterwards granted by King James to his kinsman, 
Lodowick, son of the Duke of Lennox, in Scotland, whose 
descendant was created Duke of Richmond. But the 
manor of Gravesend, with Cobham Hall and the rest of 
the estates of Charles, Duke of Richmond, in this county 
were, about 1695, sold, at which time this manor came into 
the possession of Sir Joseph Williamson, and shortly after 
was possessed by the Earl of Darnley, from whom it has 
descended to the present Earl of Darnley, whose principal 
seat is Cobham Hall. Such are the extracts from Domes- 
day and Hasted’s “History of Kent,” showing that 
Gravesend possesses a very respectable claim to antiquity. 
Then the question arises, How do we account for its present 
very ‘mushroom ” appearance, there not being the slightest 
evidence of architectural antiquity from one end of the town 
to the other? The simple answer is that this unfortunate 
town has several times been destroyed by war and by fire. 
This town was burnt and plundered by the French and 
Spaniards in the reign of Richard II., to compensate which 
the king vested it and Milton with the sole privilege of 
carrying passengers by water to London, which was ‘con- 
firmed by Henry VIII. We have already learnt that there 
was a church and a hythe here in Saxon times as described 
in Domesday Book. The original church of Gravesend was 
dedicated to St. Mary, and stood in a field still called 
Churchfield, but being inconveniently situated for the pur- 
pose, the parishioners in 1497 obtained leave to build ,a 
chapel or oratory which afterwards became the parochial 
church ; it was destroyed by fire in 1727, and the present 
church was erected in 1733, and in compliment ‘to the king 
was dedicated to St. George. . 

Northfleet is thus described in Domesday Book :—"‘ The 
Archbishop himself holds Norfluet in demesne for six 
sulings. It was taxed in the time of King Edward the 
Confessor, and now for five. The arable land is 14 caru- 
cates. In demesne there are two, and 36 villeins having ten 
carucates. There is a church and seven servants, and 
one mill of ten. shillings, with one fishery, and 
20 acres of meadow: wood for the pannage of 20 hogs. 
Its whole value in the time of Edward the Confessor, it 
was worth ten pounds, when he received 12 pounds, and 
now 27 pounds, and he pays 37 pounds and ten shillings. 
What Richard de Tonbridge holds in his lowy of this manor 
is worth 30 shillings.” 

The manor continued part of the possessions of the see 
of Canterbury till Archbishop Cranmer, in the twenty-ninth 
of Henry VIII., conveyed it with the rectory, parsonage and 
glebe, and the advowson of the vicarage to that king in 
exchange for other premises. 

Queen Elizabeth granted it to James Guilford, after 
which it was assigned to Lord Watton; but it was again in 
the hands of the Crown at the death of Charles I. in 1649. 
This manor, with its appurtenances, was afterwards sold to 
John Brown, with whom it remained till the restoration of 
King Charles II. in 1660, when it again returned to the 
Crown, where it remained till the twenty-second year of 
that reign, when the quit rents of this manor, amounting to 
upwards of 50/. per annum, were purchased by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester, part of whose revenues they 
still continue. The manor itself, with the royalties apper- 
taining to it, still remained in the Crown, where it continued 
till about the year 1758, when it was granted to William, 
Earl of Bessborough, at the yearly fee farm rent of 6s. 8d. 
He in 1760 conveyed it, together with Ingress in the parish 
of Swanscombe, to John Calcraft, Esq., who died possessed 
of itin 1772. Northfleet Church is dedicated to St. Botolph, 
and is a venerable and very spacious structure, and is 
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referred to in Domesday Book. It consists of nave, che 
side aisles and a tower with six bells at the west end. 
living is a vicarage valued in the king’s books at 20/ 
40o/.), in the patronage of the Crown. In the south 
are three stone stalls, and on a slab in the pavement y 
full-length figure in brass of a priest standing unc 
richly ornamented canopy with an imperfect Latin in; 
tion round it. The grave beneath being opened some: 
ago, the body of Peter de Lucy was found encas 
leather. This brass, with others, was taken up 
deposited in a closet. Here is also a fine alabaster tor 
the memory of Dr. Edward Browne, physician to Charl 
and author of travels in Hungary. This church was 
of the ancient possessions of the see of Canterbury 
was given, with its appurtenances, to the monks « 


His successor, Archbishop Ralph, confirmed this ; 
them, and besides gave them an acre of his demesne 
there, in a field called Gudlesfield, for the building of 
for themselves and their chaplain, and the tithes « 
villeins that held land in Dune, all which were conf 
to the church of Rochester by several succeeding 
bishops and by King Henry II. Notwithstanding 
several confirmations of the gift of the church of Nort 
to the priory of Rochester, it seems they had to st 
hard to maintain their right to it and for that pu 
appealed to the Court of Rome, whither in the year 
the prior and convent sent one of their brethren as 
proctor to manage this business against Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ees 

This church afterwards continued part of the pos 
of the see of Canterbury till the twenty-ninth year of 
Henry VIII., when Archbishop Cranmer conveyed t 
king in exchange the manor and the rectory, parsonag 
glebe of Northfleet, with the advowson of the vicar, 
this church, since when the advowson has remaine 
possession of the Crown. Northfleet Church is one: 
largest in Kent; it is loftily situated in the village. | 
year 1863 there was a complete and perfect restorat 
the chancel, which is upwards of 50 feet in length : 
believed to date from the early part of the four 
century, when Peter de Lucy was vicar, who died in 1 

Dr. Thorpe and other antiquaries have sup 
Swanscombe to have been the Vagniacee of the Ro 
The ancient Watling Street, or Claudian Way, comm 
by the Emperor Claudius and completed in the rei 
Vitellius, the ninth Roman emperor, and from wh 
takes its names, Vitellina Strata, or Watling Street, ] 
through Swanscombe Park Wood. This wood is 
known: here was a cavern called “ Clabberkna 
Hole” in its northern extremity, and is a fine I 
oppidum; on the south side is ‘the track of th 
Watling Street, and there is also in the wood the re 
of an extensive British encampment. Some year 
there was a stone dug up at Southfleet, near here, 
proved to be a Roman milliare or milestone ; it lay 
side about a foot below the surface of the grou 
Watling Street, and was about 2 feet 6 inches long, 2 
one side it was deeply cut with the letter X, the F 
numeral for ten, this spot being about ten Italian 
from the Medway at Rochester. a 

The chief historical event connected with Swans 
was the landing of King Sweyn near the place; helan 
Greenhithe, formerly part of this parish, and marchec 
here and encamped at Swanscombe, or Sweyn’s | 
written in Domesday Book Swine’s Camp. He wa 
claimed first Danish king of England in 1013, but h 
the following year, and was succeeded by his son Cal 

The next conqueror of England, William the ) 
after the Battle of Hastings, was met by the Kentisht 
Swanscombe, headed by Archbishop Stigand, and Eg 
Abbot of St. Augustine, each man having a bough of 
in his hand, so that the whole multitude seemed a0 
forest, when, throwing down their boughs at the sour 
trumpet, they appeared with their arms prepared for 
This somewhat alarmed William, but on being told 
archbishop and abbot that the people of Kent were & 
assure him of the submission of the county, and WI 
demand the confirmation of their ancient Jaw 
privileges, he thereupon received them yery gfac 
and not so willingly as wisely granted their requests, 
include the ancient laws of gavelkind. This acco 
found in a manuscript history of St. Augustine’s, Cante 
drawn up by Thomas Sprot: aay 

Swanscombe Church, dedicated to St. Peter and St 
is described in Parker’s “Glossary of Architecture — 
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of the Saxon churches that is still used for worship. 

ve are older ruins, such as the Reculvers, which con- 
, Roman work, and the Saxon church ruins in the 
han Pharos at Dover, but this Swanscombe Church, 
>ch was originally constructed by our Saxon forefathers, 
: has been twice struck by lightning and met with many 
issitudes, is still used for Divine service. Parker, in 
i Glossary,” says that buildings where bricks are found 


i | 
+2 evidently constructed with the wrecks of Roman work, 


din the churches of Brixworth in Northamptonshire, 
.enth in Kent and the ruined church in Dover Castle.” 
i quantity of Saxon brickwork found in Swanscombe 
I rch no doubt justified Dr. Thorpe in his supposition that 
1 town was the Vaginacze of the Romans, the site of 
ych has not yet come to light. Swanscombe Church 
1 struck by lightning on Whit Tuesday in 1802. It was 


-yas struck by a thunderbolt, August 14, 1902, or 
bat a century after its first attack by lightning. The 
¢on window of Roman bricks in the tower fortunately 
sped. A very graphic account of the destruction and 


.age done to this church in 1902 appeared in the Daily | 


teraph at that time, together with a short history of the 


noture ; all this will be found reproduced in The Architect | 


| ugust 1902. When last struck by lightning the shingled 
ve spire which surmounted the square tower with its 
gieenth-century bells disappeared, and the precious 
nan font of solid chalk stone was shattered. This has 
, pieced and restored as we have seen. With difficulty 
«hurch registers, dating back to 1549, were rescued in a 
ai battered condition. * This church was restored in 1874 
yur. J. Bignell, architect, and again restored by him. 
he is a portion of a pre-Reformation altar inserted in 
ie Communion table. Of the monuments in the 
L 
rly, including Sir Ralph Weldon, “ Chiefe Clarke of the 
iin to Elizabeth, and afterwards Clarke Comptroler to 
ii; James, and dyed Cla. of the Grencloth on the 12th of 
o:mber, in the yeare 1609.” Sir Ralph’s grandfather 
12d King Henry VII., and was Master of the Household 
ing Henry VIII. The epitaph is as follows :— 

To the Memory of Edward Weldon. 
Lett this suffice for those who hereby passe 
To signifye, howe, when and who he was, 
And for his life, his charge and honest fame, 
He hath Well-don, and so made good his name. 


evas father to Anthony, the author of “ Memoirs of the 


“i of James I.” and grandfather of the above Sir Ralph 
iJon, 


=y 
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‘THE STORY OF A NORMAN FONT. 


ie excitement is stated to have been aroused in 
_ North Notts and Lincolnshire by the assertion that 
i¢ ont in the old parish church of Austerfield, North Lin- 
shire, the home of the Pilgrim Fathers, at which the 
ar of the little band, William Bradford, was baptized, 
ithing more than a farmer’s stone cattle trough. Every 
ner dozens of Americans visit the parish of Auster- 
el and one of 
1th wherein the Pilgrim Fathers worshipped, while the 
thas always been pointed out as the one from which 
le vater was taken for Bradford’s baptism. With a view 
 otaining the facts a Press representative, says the 
wingham Daily Post, has paid a visit to the district 
gathered many interesting details. He learned that 
ah fifty years ago the then! sexton, a man named Milner, 
‘aordered to remove a quantity of rubbish and to sell 
h he could. This he duly carried into effect, and among 
¢ rubbish” removed was the historic Norman font, which 
2 ald to a local farmer named John Jackson. After a 
aes font passed from Jackson to his ‘son William, 
was the tenant of the New Park farm, Austerfield, 

Hee had it placed in his garden as an ornament. In 
a © younger Jackson ceased to be the occupier of the 
i wegen, and the font, along with other fixtures, 
ieee. tenant, it W. E. Fielding. In the 
“ entory award, dated April 15, 189s, it is 
Ss ibed thus, Garden.—Stone Baptisnial font, Briel 
,{Sterfield' parish church.” Mr. F ielding presented the 
ito ve mother, who was born in Austerfield, and she 
: Mise cae, the font over to the trustees of the Primitive 
ble ita apel at Lound, a small village near Retford, 
thee - Temains. It is alleged that when the then in- 
nt of Austerfield became aware that the font had been 


Tived he sent for Sexton Milner and explained the gravity 


eyened by the Bishop of Rochester June 23, 1903, after | 


ch the principal are those to members of the Weldon | 


the chief objects is naturally the parish 
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of the situation. Milner, in order to avoid further trouble, 
consented to present the church with a stone trough which 
he had at his farmstead. This he ‘did, and it is the sub- 
stituted trough, so it is stated, that has been pointed out to 
the American visitors as the identical font at which Bradford 
was baptized. During the past few weeks Austerfield 
churchmen have endeavoured to persuade the Lound Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel trustees to give up possession of the 
font, which they consider rightly belongs to Austerfield, 
but without success. The story narrated above is corro- 
borated by the circuit trustees at Retford, Messrs, Charles 
Taylor and John Peatfield. 


THE COVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

A’ appeal has been issued for funds to restore and 

enlarge the building in Bishop Street, ‘ Coventry, 
known as the old Grammar School, for as such it was used 
for about three centuries. A report on the state of the 
building has been made by Mr. W. Weir on behalf of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. He 
describes the school as of extreme interest, and built in the 
fourteenth century, in connection with a religious house, 
and is still called St. John’s Hospital. About seventy years 
ago the building was reduced at the west end, when Bishop 
Street was widened. The old fourteenth-century window 
of five lights was evidently refixed, but otherwise the west 
front was modernised. There are two three-light four- 
teenth-century windows at the east end of the south wall 
in fair condition. Mr. Weir indicates the repairs which are 
necessary to the building, but says the condition of the roof 
appears to be thoroughly sound. It is proposed to add new 
classrooms to the north and east of the existing building. The 
classroom at the east end, it is proposed, should have a 
doorway leading into the assembly-room formed through 
the wall under the centre of the east window ; but, says 
Mr. Weir, there is not sufficient height under the window 
to allow of a strong enough lintel being formed to support 
the window, and he feels sure that any such attempt will 
end in serious damage to the window sooner or later. The 
entrance could be arranged through the proposed classroom 
on the north side. The assembly-room is surrounded with 
fine old fourteenth-century miserere seats, which would 
require to be rearranged to allow of an entrance being 
formed from the new classrooms, unless it could be 
arranged to use the old doorway near the centre of the 
north side. There is supposed to bea crypt under a portion 
of the old building. In conclusion, Mr. Weir states that a 
scheme has been prepared for the treatment of the proposed 
new classrooms, which it would be well for the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings to see and advise upon. 


“DUST ON ROADS. 

N a letter to the Zzmes General Brymer Schreiber 
writes :—“ On the 2oth inst. I had occasion to pass three 
or four hours in Woodbridge, Suffolk—the town is on the 
main road from London to Yarmouth—and I gathered from 
questions asked that about fifty to sixty motor-cars, besides 
the ordinary traffic of a quiet agricultural district, pass along 
the ‘ Thoroughfare,’ about one mile in length, daily. I was 
struck by the extraordinary dryness of the streets and at 
the same time the utter absence of dust when motor-cars 
passed. I asked for information from various tradesmen 
and others living in the Thoroughfare as to how this happy 
state of affairs was brought about. They all told the same 
tale, viz. that this year their lives were bearable—they 
could open their doors and windows and enjoy the summer 
air in place of being, as quite recently, smothered with dust 
if they tried to take such liberties. To find the exact why 
and wherefore of this most remarkably pleasant change I[ 
had to go to the office of the clerk to the sanitary Council. 
I there learnt that owing to certain information given in 
some paper devoted to these subjects the Council had 
decided to give a trial to using a solution of chloride of 
calcium for watering the streets, which has so far been 

attended with complete success. 

““T was in Woodbridge on the 2oth inst., and the clerk 
to the Council assured me that the streets had not been 
thoroughly drenched with the solution since July 28. They 
had been watered lightly once daily early in the morning. 
They were in perfect condition, and not a particle of dust 
flying when I inspected them. 

“Chloride of calcium can be purchased at 30s. per ton at 
the works at Northwich, and the strength of the solution 
is I cwt. to 100 gallons of water for first heavy watering— 
half-strength afterwards.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Disunion in Ireland has been exhibited under so many 
forms during more than seven. centuries, we pre- 
sume it is unavoidable, and may arise from conditions 
of climate or race which have yet to be investigated. 
It will therefore cause no surprise either in or out of 
Ireland when it is known that the Ulster Society of 
Architects has ceased to be affiliated to the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland. As no architectural 
society is supposed to be able to stand alone, applica- 
tion is to be made to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to take the place of the Dublin Institute. 
As the principle, Divide et impera, has always been 
acted upon in the relations between England and 
Ireland, we expect the Ulster Society will be welcome 
in Conduit Street. The ostensible cause is some 
alteration in the by-laws relating to conditions of 
contract. But Irishmen can find quarrel in a straw if a 
more important incentive is wanting. Belfast, no doubt, 
is a thriving city which is envious of the dignity attained 
by Dublin as a capital. All the inhabitants believe in 
their importance, and we imagine there would’ be no 
division if the older Society agreed to become affiliated 
to the Ulster Society, although very much ‘its junior. 
The Irish Institute has not been lucky of late, for the 
Master Builders’ Association have repudiated its con- 
ditions of contract, which required about six years to 
prepare. 


Ir is sometimes recommended that hospital build- 
ings should always be of a temporary character in order 
that they may be ‘totally destroyed by fire after a few 
years’ use. That might be an efficacious mode of deal- 
ing with disease germs. From the report of the 
medical superintendent of the Bangour Asylum to the 
Edinburgh District Lunacy Board it appears that five 
villa buildings of wood and iron were used by officers 
and patients during nineteen months. The plans were 
well thought out and their arrangements convenient 
and easily workable. After a residence in one of them 
for a year and a half Dr. Keay testifies that they are 
comfortable and healthy. But owing to the nature of 
their construction they are easily damaged, and he fears 
that their upkeep in plaster and paint will be excessive. 
Since the villas were occupied, each has had a verandah 


erected on the side facing south at a cost of 475/. for’ 


the five, and these verandahs have been found most 
useful. Besides the villas, buildings to accommodate 
754 patients are now completed or are in course of 
erection. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: THE CHOIR, EASTWARDS. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE. 


HIS design, which is an example of commodious 
arrangement, was submitted in the recent com- 
petition by Mr. J. Hatcuarp Situ, F.R.I.B.A. The 
principal entrance is in the centre of the facade under a 
lofty portico and through bronze gates into a vestibule, 
through which the great hall is approached with the 
grand staircase facing the entrance. The large court 
of justice and the small court of justice are entered 
direct from the great hall. The other rooms, the council- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, lavatories and wardrobes are all 
en suite with the judge’s room, approached by large and 
well-lighted corridors. A special entrance is arranged 
from the park for the use of the judge, counsel, &c. This 
entrance could also be used as office entrance when the 
principal entrance was not required. The Chancery 
room, with safe and book-lift, adjoins the staircase com- 
municating with the first floor. The buffet is placed 
conveniently at the end of the great hall. 


The first floor is approached by the grand sta 
leading to the ante-room of the permanent cor 
arbitration, with a room for the president, and lay 
a room for the general secretary, with ‘Waiting. 
and lavatory, two secretaries’ rooms, two ; 
for clerks, four study rooms and two spare r 
These rooms are all ex suite, and form wit] 
ground floor a suite of magnificent reception-r 
Large and well-lighted corridors communicate wit 
gallery at the side of the great hall and with the g 
of the large court of justice. . Large rooms are arr, 
for archives, messengers, wardrobes, lavatories, & 

‘The basement is approached by a staircase fro 
great hall and also from the vestibule, and’ conte 
room for stenographers and spare rooms approach 
well-lighted corridors. 

The caretaker’s rooms have direct access to th 
and communication with the different floors by ; 
of a service staircase. There are four rooms, 
kitchen, &c. The place for the calorifers with 
store is placed centrally underneath part of t 1e 
hall, and is entered from the caretaker’s corridor, - 
are also wardrobes, lavatories, servants’ Toone 
rooms and store-rooms. - 

_ The. library is arranged to form a separate t 
the building. The principal entrance is at th 
from the park, and communicates by means of cor 
with the great hall, and, also by a staircase wil 
first floor. From the vestibule are entered the re; 
rooms, map-room and librarian’s room all en suite, 
office for the distribution of books is placed immec 
facing the entrance, and communicates directly wi 
library, which is well lighted from three sides, with | 
for 480,000 books in five floors. The ceiling o} 
floor is composed of glass. The spiral staircas 
the lift for books communicate with the several st 
The upper floor contains a room for the Doz 
directors of the Carnegie Foundation, with a w 
room, a Chancery room, spare rooms, messenger 1 
wardrobes, lavatories, &c. The basement contait 
caretaker’s apartments, consisting of four room 
kitchen, having entrance direct from the park, anc 
municating with the other floors by means of a § 
staircase. There are also rooms for packing at 
packing, bookbinders’ workshop and spare rooms. 

It was intended to have the exterior faced 
selected stone: The facing of the light areas wot 
of glazed brick; the great hall and vestibule to be 
with stone. me 

The columns in the et hall and the larg 
small courts of justice are of grey marble, witht 
capitals and bases of black marble. The- dado ; 
corridors, the courts and the ante-chamber 
marble. The principal staircase is marble, but 2 
other staircases are to be Portland stone. ts 

The floors of the great hall and vestibule are oft 
and the corridors marble mosaic. The floors of : 
other rooms are of oak parquet, except those 1 
basement. All the joinery to be of hard selected 
All girders, stancheons and steelwork to be surro 
by concrete. All floors are fireproof. The doc 
the principal entrances are of bronze. All the 
are covered with cement concrete and asphalte. 
ceilings of all the rooms, except in the basement, 
fibrous plaster. 

The problem offered was difficult, as only sk 
were sought. In this case the design could b 
well adapted for the contemplated use. BE 
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ST. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL.* 

- (Continued from page 135.) 

HE choir itself is now the only portion of the building 
east of the tower retained as part of the church, and, 

1 a small exception, the only part which retains its roof. 

1 aisles of the choir, like the chapels beyond it, are nearly 

cous, being blocked off from the choir, and roofless ; 

.r large windows also are completely filled up with 

_onry. Nevertheless, their regular ranges of buttresses 

pinnacles continued uniformly along the choir aisles 


eastern chapels, notwithstanding many of the pinnacles 
> been broken off, still suggest the notion of no incon- 
rable architectural display. The arrangement here has 
‘reat advantage over the similar one in the nave, on 
-yunt of the much smaller width of the bays. Externally, 
yefore, we discern but little trace of the original choir, 
jept in the tall clerestory, which though no great work 
jart externally, has a very fine effect, rising as it does 
(mg ruins. Here when the roof was lowered the walls 
4e considerably raised and embattled without disturbing 
, four plain lancets of the clerestory, so that the large 
sxe above them has a singular appearance. The corbel 
j2 marking the original spring of the roof still remains, 
} the weather moulding may be traced against the east 
4 of the tower, with its apex rising somewhat higher 
i those of the nave and transepts, so that the excess of 
sht in the choir, which is now very conspicuous, must 
4; been designed in a smaller degree from the time 
In the present clerestory was built. It may pro- 
ay have been occasioned by the rise of the ground 
yards the east. The design of the east end may 
stolerably well made out, as it stood before the 
{tion of the eastern chapels. The angles, both of 
«choir and its aisles, were flanked by square turrets, with 
1e shafts similar to those attached to the transepts, but 
cher design. Over the triplet, which still remains, was 
1,arly English composition, which from the small traces 
fappears to have consisted of a quintriplet of windows, 
j aniche on each side forming a portion of the same 
‘zn, and another niche on each side higher up. Through 
ihas been cut a large Perpendicular window of seven 
3S, subarcuated with a common complement ; this forms 
resent east window of the clerestory. Portions of the 
ts may be discerned at all the angles embedded in the 
t’ walls, but in the south aisle a Decorated buttress with 
|h pinnacle has been substituted externally ; the northern 
ist remains, with a plainer pinnacle placed upon it. 
he internal view of the choir is certainly one of the 
«ta tractive features of the church, and though, as we 
il see, it has undergone more alterations than might at 
r sight be imagined, its general effect is decidedly har- 
1.10 us, _ There is no lack of ornament, but the simplicity 
fomposition forms a decided contrast to the effect pro- 
ud by the over-complicated design of the nave, and is 
ed a positive relief to the eye after contemplating the 
itr. There are four bays of extremely simple yet 
e itiful elevation ; the piers, massive columns alternately 
n.d and octagonal with tall clustered shafts attached, 
tort pointed arches with mouldings of much the same 
psig though not the identical section, with those in 
u en ae transitional vaulting | shafts terminate a 
ate "; e string above the arcade, and support much 
| hag eee ones with rich capitals; that is, where 
+ aye een carved, for some are left in the block. 
isea no triforium and the clerestory consists simply of 
al en without, widely splayed and with a light 
‘heal a €vron moulding on their jambs. Nothing 
al ihe a than this composition, yet it is wonder- 
rdecidediy the only important fault is that the piers 
ie ae ie ae for the mouldings of the arches, 
sel ates i M4 the ideas which they respectively suggest 
le be ae There is also a degree of awkwardness 
aha a which the vaulting shafts are attached, pro- 
cect thie . amount of interpenetration ; in both these 
| The - oSeeteae of the nave are decidedly prefer- 
al oft ex i is of two stages ; the lower one con- 
aly English Be wey rich triplet, exhibiting Norman and 
it poe a - pore palpably intermingled than any 
dlandabitre hes c ee: there being a profusion of rich 
s\tal eles: te ings, while the shafts, which are banded 
» have both the round and the square abacus. 


ha may remark that the round was evidently that 
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which the architect employed when there was no special 
reason for the square, as the former occurs in the two 
central shafts which stand free, the latter only in the 
responds, where it is the continuation of a string, being just 
the position where the square form was usually continued 
latest. The capitals, too, share the diversity, those under 
the square abacus being of the cushion form, while those 
under the round are decidedly Early English. This fine 
window is now blocked on, account of the addition 
of the eastern chapels. Below this is a very rich 
string, or rather band, consisting of a large embattled 
moulding resting on a series of intersecting semicircular 
arches. The wall below this is rubble, above it ashlar, 
which, together with the spandrels of the arches, has been 
recently scraped, greatly to the improvement of the effect, 
as bringing out the fine hue of the stone and revealing some 
arrangements of stones of different colours. In the upper 
stage the Early English jambs still remain nearly perfect, 
and the mouldings of the original composition appear to 
have been worked up again into the rear arch of the large 
Perpendicular window which has usurped its place. There 
are here some good capitals, mostly pure Early English, 
though one, an inner one to the window, retains some 
Romanesque tinge. A passage runs along this window, 
approached by a staircase in the north-east angle of the 
choir, and is continued partially along the south side of the 
clerestory. Yet the string below it has been cut through 
apparently without any necessity ; it terminates at one end 
in foliage, at the other in a monstrous figure. 

The chapels east of the choir are remarkably extensive 
and complicated for a church of the moderate size of St. 
Davids, and no part of the building seems more constantly 
to have occupied the attention of the prelates who were 
successively benefactors to the cathedral. Their plan may 
be loosely described as consisting of a central portion con- 
tinued from the main body of the church, with aisles con- 
tinued from those of the choir, not extending to the east 
end. Butit must not be supposed that these aisles are 
divided from the central portion by the same regular and 
continuous arcades which we have seen in the nave and 
choir, nor yet that the central portion itself forms one con- 
tinuous architectural range. The whole is one vast mass 
of patchwork, the result of successive changes following fast 
upon one another, and exhibiting even less regard. than 
usual to the conceptions and intentions of those who had 
preceded in the work. 

Immediately to the east of the choir, but stretching a 
little further to the north so as to diminish somewhat from 
the breadth of the north aisle, is Bishop Vaughan’s or the 
Trinity Chapel. This structure, together with the chapel 
immediately to the east of it, retains its roofs both internal 
and external, while the rest of the chapels remain com- 
pletely uncovered. They may be considered as forming 
one division of the church, being of one height. and width, 
and in their present form' of one date. They are of the 
same height with the lower range of the east end of the 
choir, whose rich triplet they block while the upper window 
stands free above them. Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel is an 


extremely fine specimen of Late Perpendicular, and that of 


the best kind, and is the more conspicuous as being the 
only portion of the cathedral of any merit or importance 
belonging to that style. It exhibits the same chasteness of 
design and delicacy of execution which distinguishes King’s 
College Chapel, opposed alike to the meagreness of Bath 
Abbey and the corrupt forms and overdone ornament of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. The arches, one on each side, 
which divide the chapel from the aisles, command admira- 
tion for the justness of their proportions and the purity of 
their detail, being well moulded, and having shafts with 
good capitals and bases ; the stone screens also with which 
they are filled up increase the effect of elegant richness. It 
is much to be regretted that they should remain exposed 
to the effect of the weather, even comparatively sheltered 
as they are by the main body of the cathedral. The roof 
is of excellent fan tracery, consisting of two bays running: 
north and south, with a small portion of panelled barrel 
vaulting at each end. The roof rises from shafts, of which 
the central ones at each end are corbelled off. The eastern 
one would have interfered with the altar of the chapel, the- 
western with the doorway which then opened behind the 
high altar, and whose arch may still be traced. The whole 
interior of the chapel is lined with ashlar, except where 
the eastern triplet of the choir is blocked, some traces of 
which still peep through. The clerestory windows on 
each side are the least satisfactory part 0° the structure, on 
account of the straight lines employed, especially when 
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viewed from the outside, where their peculiar form and pro- 
portions are not explained or excused by the line of vaulting 
with which they coincide internally. 

The narrow space which continues Bishop Vaughan’s 
Chapel to the east is separated from the aisles by a light 
and elegant couplet of Early English arches on each side. 
Though not dissimilar in general effect, they present several 
‘smaller diversities, and we shall see that they are most 
probably not exactly of the same date. The section of the 
piers, if we may apply that name to such delicate clusters, 
is not the same on each side. The latter has also in its 
capital a delicate form of the nail-head moulding, an orna- 
ment which occurs nowhere else in the church. Also the 
northern arch has, internally that is, towards the central 
space, a round segmental rear arch over the couplet, while 
the southern has an arch of construction going through the 
wall. Two low segmental arches divide this space from 
the lady chapel to east, which is not a straight continuation 
of it, but occupies only its southern portion, leaving a blank 
wall to the north. This part retains its roof, a rather plain 
vault of stone of Perpendicular date, contemporary with 
which is a poor clerestory window on each side, with a 
depressed arch and mere intersecting lines for tracery? 

The greater part of the lady chapel is essentially Early 
Decorated or rather transition from Early English to that 
style, and the strings, shafts, &c., of the original fabric 
remain in many parts. But completely without and to a 
great extent within it has assumed the character of a Per- 
pendicular building, so: far as the dilapidations of later 
times have allowed it to retain any character at all. Large 
Perpendicular windows, those in the eastern bay wider 
than in the west, have been inserted in the walls, and these 
again have since been completely blocked. A Perpendicular 
vault has been added, which has since fallen to the ground, 
and the pier between the chapel and the space to the west 
of it has been grievously though, as it would seem, neces- 
sarily disfigured bya huge prop. The chapel is terminated 
at the east by a flat end between small semi-hexagonal 
turrets, ending, as well as the buttresses, in heavy pinnacles, 
and it has had an open parapet round it similar to that on 
the tower, but of this finish only very small traces remain. 

The chapel aisles, as they may be called, on each side 
ef the central space are a continuation of those of the 
choir, and stretch a little east of the entrance to the lady 
chapel. But, as it will be remembered that the latter does 
not occupy the whole width of the central space, a small 
part of the north aisle stands free with a void space between 
it and the lady chapel. This produces a most curious 
effect outside, the more so that the lean-to roof of the aisle 
has so far positively nothing to lean against. Here also the 
most noticeable features are the mutilated fragments by 
which we have to trace out the history of the fabric. They 
may generally be described as Early English with Decorated 
alterations ; but while in the north aisle the changes of that 
date extended only to the ordinary patchwork of heightening 
walls, inserting windows and making preparations for 
vaulting, in the south the whole southern and eastern walls 
were completely rebuilt. The result is that, even in its 
ruinous state, we have the remains of a building of very 
great beauty and exhibiting the Decorated style to a greater 
advantage than it appears in any other part of the church. 
The roof is indeed gone, the windows blocked, the whole 
disfigured and confused by the gréat arched props which 
have been found necessary to support the tottering walls of 
the central space; still we have the well-moulded strings, 
the delicate octagonal and clustered vaulting shafts, and 
above all, their beautiful flowered capitals, On the north 
side we obtain through the blocking a slight glimpse of the 
tracery of the windows. The side windows have evidently 
intersecting lines, like the single original one in the nave 
aisles ; but, from the superior elegance of design exhibited 
in this part of the church, one would rather expect them to 
be filled up with some pattern of arch and foil tracery than 
to be left in the meagreness of the mere intersecting form. 
The east window appears to have been of that elegant form 
which is intermediate between Reticulated and Flamboyant. 

There now only remains to be described the extra- 
ordinary building attached to the east face of the north 
transept. The general effect of this has been already 
alluded to, and, considered as part of the arrangements of 
the cathedral, it is fully as unique as is its appearance in 
an external view. It is continued from the north face of 
the transept, which it slightly exceeds in point of eleva- 
tion. The external work is Decorated; the east end is 
flanked by two flat buttresses of very singular character, 
which are terminated by rich pinnacles, now mutilated, 
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Equally singular is the buttress dividing its two ba 
the north side ; flat at the bottom, after its first stg 
projection becomes angular, and so runs up the 
height of the wall, becoming much smaller in its 
portion ; its pinnacle is quite destroyed. At the j 
with the transept a staircase is attached in a sin 
almost indescribable way to the upper portion of the 
pilaster at the north-east corner of the transept, 
windows of this part of the church have been pect 
unfortunate, every one having been either block, 
modernised. The latter has been the case with all 
lowest range—one to the east and two to the north, | 
as with the east window of the second stage; but sig 
their original form, not very different in size or shap. 
their degenerate substitutes, may be pretty well trace: 
and in that in the second range the internal jamb re 
identical with those of the windows in the south 
aisle. The east end has a very strange appearance, } 
three windows over each other, anda niche, not un 
window, above all; that in the third stage is | 
spherical triangle. To the north all the windows 
two upper stages are blocked, namely, in the secon 
of two lights in the eastern bay, and in the third 
window of one light cinquefoiled in each bay. The 
part of the wall is of ashlar, the occurrence of which 
rare in the exterior of this church; the upper is o r 
excepting the buttresses. ca; iz 
Within, the lower stage, originally St. Thomas's ( 
is now applied to the threefold, but not inconsistent 
of a chapter-house, a library anda vestry. It is remai 
as being the only part of the church, except tl 
which possesses, or can have ever possessed, a Dec 
vault, though nearly the whole of the aisles and « 
were clearly designed for vaulting at that very peri 
vault rises from octagonal shafts with round flo 
capitals; the bosses are richly carved ; the two 
keystones contain one a head of Our Lord, the ot 
figure of the Saviour surrounded by angels with ce 
There is also an exceedingly rich Early Englis! 
piscina. This chapel was originally approached fro 
north transept, through the most northern of the 
arches occupying its eastern side, ‘a space bet 
between its south wall and the north wall of the el 
This is now filled up by a modern external 
leading to the second stage, the original ascent 
interior of the church having its course thus far 
though the upper part still remains. The other stai 
adjoining the transept, is disused. This storey wa 
original chapter-house, and afterwards the grammar s 
but it is remarkably plain, and contains nothi 
notice except a Decorated fireplace in the west wall, ' 
has a small Early English bracket capital, one floriate 
other with the nail-head worked in on each side, pro 
to carry lights. This position of a chapter-hou 
upper stage of a building would seem to be very r 
unique, and even its shape—that of a mere oblon 
though common enough earlier and later, is sing 
sidering that its erection belongs to the very time 
many beautiful polygonal chapter-houses were 
different parts of the kingdom. The roof at pr 
modern coved ceiling, which cuts into the triar 
window in the third stage, so that now there is 0 
stage (besides the space between the inner and oul 
above the lower chapel. But this triangular windov 
the two lancets to the north originally lighted adi 
stage of the building, the upper window of all n 
airing the roof. Both the old chapter-house and the 
over it can in this case hardly fail to have had flate 
The latter was used as the treasury. — 9 RS: 
The principal dimensions of the church are as follo 
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Length of nave . - = ‘ A 

Breadth of ditto to centre of arcades . 
ae aisles to ditto 

Length of transepts 


Breadth of ditto . : : . pats 
Square of lantern, interior . : 2 . Be 
3 Ne exterior . c ~ 40 feet by 39 
Length of choir . ; ; : : «p83 
Breadth of ditto . 5 ‘ 2 7 ‘ — 30 | 
a north choir aisle é a : Ret 
= south choir aisle ; I «meno 
Total external length . : : : ‘ « 306 
Height of nave within 2 ‘ j ‘ : 45 
i lantern within . ‘ : . 67 
a whole tower externally from level oe 


porch door . : ; . Pe. 
Two kinds of stone were in use for the ashlar a 
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-/d work throughout the fabric. One isa fine sandstone | churchwarden, and the brasses and memorial-stones in the 


t colour varying to deep red. Of this the whole of the 
fr, mouldings and fine work, prior to the Perpendicular 
4d, consists with a very few exceptions. These ex- 
rons are the eastern arches of the south, and probably 
“e north transept, a portion of the east wall of the 
vytery, and the lower arcade of the lantern, which are 
; of oolite alternately with the purple sandstone, and the 
yern couplet of the entrance to the lady chapel, consist- 
jholly of oolite, with a few ashlar stones and ornaments 
-/e same material in the lady chapel and in the north 
>] aisle. Of the oolite, probably brought from 
sestershire or Somersetshire, and varying considerably 
xture, nearly the whole of the enriched Perpendicular 
9 consists: the most remarkable exception is the upper 
.s window of the choir, the tracery of which is wholly of 
afai stone. 
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{)MERSET ARCHAOLOSICAL SOCIETY. 


IE fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Somerset Archzeo- 
logical and Natural History -Society was held this 
a at Minehead. 

r. G. Fownes Luttrell, the president, in his address 
ic hey had done hima great honour in electing him their 
e dent forthe year. It was the second time they had 
nrred the honour upon him, and he only wished his 
ic ledge of archzeology and archzological subjects enabled 
o be worthy of it. The feeling of reverence for anti- 

an subjects created and fostered had been, he was glad 
a apparent in the neighbourhood of Minehead. There 
dyeen no wanton destruction but an eminent wish for 
ervation. There were several instances of that in the 
i; bourhood. | 
r. Henry Hobhouse said it was no less than seventeen 
a ago that they met at Minehead under the same 
eljency. He thought they must all agree that during 
o¢ seventeen years steady progress had been made in 
aicounty, as he believed in other counties in England, 
w'ds interesting people in the past history of the 
uy. Wherever they looked they saw it. If they 
sid the museum at Taunton, and remembered what 
Ntion it was in seventeen years ago, they would see a 
simprovement. The collections, he believed, had been 
tg y added to, and they had all been excellently arranged 
i¢> the superintendence of Mr. Gray. In his (Mr. 
ol ouse’s) own part of the county a visit to the small 
uum at Glastonbury must interest everybody, for 
elin they saw the oldest relics in the country of an 
st prehistoric civilisation. He remembered some years 
sowhen he was President of that Society, presenting a 
hine for the preparation of a county history. Of course, 
‘a scheme had not been completely carried out, but there 
tcveen a large mass of material prepared which, he was 
ir would be of great assistance to his friend, Mr. Bates, 
‘Uy herculean task, one part of which he was glad to say 
id €en completed. 

the afternoon, says the Somerset County Gazette, the 
©!.ers visited St. Michael’s Church, Minehead, which 
as described by the Rev. Prebendary Hancock. The 
wh 1S mostly of fourteenth-century work, the tower 
) et high being later, dating from about 1500. The 
tt contains eight bells, and some curious sculptures high 
> its walls, that on the east depicting St. Michael the 
tcangel weighing souls, Satan at one end of the scales 
a\ulently pressing down the beam, while the Virgin 
‘ai at the other frustrates his efforts. The church con- 
ave, north aisle and chantry chapel. The principal 
Us of interest are the richly-¢arved oak rood-screen, the 
a'ase and turret leading to the rood-loft, the Perpen- 
Stir windows, the Jacobean Communion table, the 
esl le reredos, the “ Jack Hammer” on the 
elise ee ele me used for striking the hours on 
; art este os se memorial windows, the organ, 
Tiprae ‘ Td, with detached console ; the tomb and 
cyte . unknown priest, on north side of sanctuary : 
Gl of a Mi oak chest, with panels, containing the 
ralnere onor, Richard Fitzjames, vicar in 1484 ; the 
Acasa ae ita ene a black-letter Bible, date 
leading ‘ah 00 ormerly chained ; a curious wooden 
a) pig be : ak chapel, now the vestry, with an 
aaho detectors te ence shelf below; the hammered 
Vi font Gain iy le oo chandelier, the elaborately 
si towne oa eight sculptured figures A the boldly- 

arch, 25 feet high; the clock, a gift by a late 


re slaty texture, quarried at Caerfai, of a purple or 


= 
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tower and chancel. The churchyard contains the shaft and 
base of an old‘cross, a familiar sight in most Somerset 
churchyards, and occasionally by waysides. 

Subsequently, a visit was paid to the Manor Offices, 
which boast considerable antiquity, some old houses near 
the church being also inspected. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the town hall for 
the reading of papers and discussion. Lieut.-Colonel 
Bramble presided in the absence of the president. 

The Rev. F. W. Weaver read a paper on “‘ Cleeve Abbey.” 
He dealt with the history of the abbey. He explained that 
there was a church at Cleeve before the abbey was founded, 
and this was the reason why the parish was called Old 
Cleeve. The abbey was founded between 1189 and 11091, 
and was a daughter of Revesby Abbey, in the county of 
Lincoln. There was formerly a chapel on the cliff by the 
sea, but this, and also one subsequently built, had fallen 
away with the cliff. 

The Rev. W. H. P. Greswell spoke of the great erosion 
of the cliffs of West Somerset which had taken place, and 
remarked that the chapel of St. Mary, which stood on the 
cliff in ancient times, had utterly disappeared into the sea. 
Even in the last seventy or eighty years three lime-kilns on 
the cliffs had been washed away one after the other. 

The Chairman stated that it was a small Cistercian 
order of monks who taught the people of England agricul- 
ture, and if it had not been for them we should have been 
very far behind in that respect. It was rather peculiar that 


s.all the Cistercian abbeys were dedicated to St. Mary. 


The Rev. W. H. P. Greswell read a paper on “The 
Norman Conquest of Somerset.” He pointed out that the 
conquest in Somerset began in the neighbourhood of Sel- 
wood, in the east of the county on the line of the great foss- 
way from Bath to Ilchester, and from Ilchester to Exeter. 
The great centres from which the conquest was effected 
were Castle Cary, Stoke Courcy Castle, with a smaller for- 
tress at Nether Stowey, Montacute, with the fortress of 
Neroche, and last of all Dunster Castle. This constituted, 
to his mind, a sort of second quadrilateral, by means of 
which William the Conqueror exercised his hold over the 
country. He did not think that Taunton Castle was ever 
used as a Norman fortress at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, although of course it was founded many years prior 
by Ina, king of Wessex. Bridgwater Castle was of later 
date altogether. Hethought that Stoke Courcy Castle had 
been very much underrated in this matter. It was cer- 
tainly one of the great strongholds of the district in the 
time of Henry III, and earlier than that it was in charge of 
William de Falaise, who must have commended himself 
to the Conqueror. Montacute Castle was the centre of the 
earlier Norman settlement. i 

Mr.‘F. Bligh Bond gave a lecture on “ Screenwork in 
the Churches of West Somerset,” illustrated with lantern 
views. 

On the second day the party left Minehead at 9.30 and 
drove to Porlock Weir—a route which enabled the excur- 
sionists to enjoy a grand view of sylvan and mountain 
scenery—where they alighted and, permission having been 
obtained, proceeded on foot through the beautiful grounds 
of Ashley Combe, the residence of the Earl of Lovelace, to 
Culbone, where the miniature church nestling amid lovely 
woodland surroundings was visited. So small is the edifice 
that the party had to enter it in knots, and a description of 
it was therefore given outside by Mr. Bligh Bond, of Bristol, 
in the ubsence of Mr. Chadwyck-Healey, K.C. Mr. Bond 
explained that the church took its name from the dedicatory 
Saint Culbone or Culbon. The ancient name of the place 
was Kitnor, derived from the Anglo-Saxon cyta, a cavern, 
and ore, the sea shore. The church claimed to be the 
smallest in England, it being 33 feet in Jength and 12 feet 
in width. The honour of being the smallest was, however, | 
disputed. Although the church was so small it was very 
complete, having its nave, chancel and south porch, with 
chancel screen and pews, quite in the old style. The 
churchyard consisted of a quarter of an acre, and in it 
were the remains of a fourteenth-century cross, with foot 
at the base surmounted with an octagonal calvary. <A 
double-light window on the north side of the chancel 
was thought to be Saxon, and the work looked like 
it. There was a very ancient font, also thought to be 
Saxon, but it might be Norman. The screen had some- 
thing of the Devonshire type in its carving, being one of the 
earliest forms of screens, and originally there was a rood- 
loft which projected out westward. There wag a little 
window in the north wall, which seemed to have been put 
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in to give light to the loft. Mr. Bond called the attention of 
the party to some linen panels existing on the screen and on 
one of the benches. 

Porlock Church (of which the Rev. W. H. B. Bunting is 
the rector) was subsequently visited. Mr. Chadwyck- 
Healey, K.C., chancellor of the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
pointed out that the earliest building stood on the site 
of the present church, and was supposed to be not earlier 
than the twelfth century, but there was little or nothing of 
it left. It was suggested that the earlier church was burnt. 
It was restored in the Early English period, and the remains 
they had of it were the window in the tower, three lights 
at the east end and the piscina, the latter being covered by 
a marble memorial tablet until the restoration in 1888 and 
1890, when it was discovered. During the Early English 
period the aisle on the south side hada lean-to roof. The 
aisle was added during the time the Harringtons were lords 
of the manor, probably about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, in which period the ornaments on the roof were 
also added. He referred to the screens which had existed 
in the church, pointing out that there was one which divided 
the parish church from the Harrington chantry founded 
in 1475. That chantry was contemplated by John, 
Lord Harrington, who went to France with the second 
expedition after the battle of Agincourt. The, chantry was 
not actually founded in the church until the year men- 
tioned, and it was not absolutely clear why the foundation 
was so long delayed, but it was suggested that it was de- 
layed till after the death of Lord Harrington’s widow, 
who died in 1471. The chantry remained until chantries 
were abolished in the first year of Edward VI. Lord 
Harrington and his wife were represented in the monu- 
ment now in the church. Probably the effigies originally 
stood on the floor of the south aisle. They were evi- 
dently of an earlier date than the canopy over them, 
and they were in existence before the chantry was actually 
founded. Another reason why it was suggested they were 
earlier was that the figure of Lady Harrington, who was a 
daughter of the Earl of Devon, represented her as quite a 
young woman, as she was when her husband died. It was 
not known where the figures were carved, but it was sug- 
gested that they were worked by the hands of some one 
who carved somewhat similar effigies in Staffordshire. 
There was a strong resemblance, from the artistic point of 
view, to the effigy of Sir Hugh Luttrell in the church at 
Dunster, he having died in 1420. During the last restora- 
tion of the church some Purbeck marble fragments, with 
fifteenth-century mouldings upon them were found, and 
when measured they almost exactly fitted one or other of 
the figures. At the east end of the chancel was the base of 
an ‘Easter tomb,” as it was described, and comparing it 
with one in Dunster Church he had every confidence that 
both were by the same hand. The recumbent figure in 
armour near the south door had given rise to much discus- 
sion. It was commonly called the Crusader, because the 
legs were crossed, but that was an entire misapprehension, 
as Crusaders could be found without that arrangement, so 
that the attitude of the legs being crossed was not typical 
of the time of the Crusaders. Who the figure represented 
it was difficult to say. It was commonly thought—and he 
{Mr. Chadwyck-Healey) believed there was foundation for 
it—to represent Sir Simon Roges, the last lord of the manor 
of Porlock of that family. Behind the chancel was a 
priest’s vestry or small chapel, and there was a great deal 
of speculation as to what that little excrescence was to the 
church. There were many suggestions, but none knew 
what it was, and it was one of the many puzzles which the 
church afforded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bramble put the figure near the 
south door down to 1280, judging from the armour. The 
crossed legs had nothing to do with the Crusaders. Some 
people thought the figure was represented as drawing the 
sword, but it was representing sheathing it, and his opinion 
-was that the crossed legs was simply an attitude of rest and 
repose. 

Mr. Chadwyck-Healey referred to the altar-tomb in the 
porch of the church, pointing out that originally it was on 
the west side of the church out of doors, but it had got 
neglected, and having perished very much by the weather 
it had been brought into the porch for preservation. There 
were various suggestions as to what it was. One sug- 
gestion, which he preferred to others, was that it was 
originally the high altar of the church, and was turned out, 
as so many stone altars were, at the Reformation. Another 
suggestion was that it was a dole table used in the church. 

The party then visited Dovery Court, an ancient 


dwelling-house of the fifteenth century in Porlock 
Mr. Chadwyck-Healey has had restored and dey 
parochial uses, though many of the antiquities of ¢] 
have been preserved. 

Leaving Porlock the party drove to Selworthy 
of Bossington, passing en route the ancient Wes 
Church, and on arriving at Selworthy Church (¢ 
A. E. Buchanan being the rector) the buildi 
described by the Rev. Prebendary F. Hancock, f 
rector of Selworthy and now of Dunster. The rey. 
man, who has published a history of Selworthy 
attention to the number of chapels of which thai 
formed the centre. One of the chapels was used a 
until twenty years ago, when it was restored as a cd 
ease, and another chapel at Tiddington was used as 
and outhouse until about fifty years ago, when 
restored or repaired and made into a dame school, 
a mile to the north-east of Selworthy Church was t 
of another chapel, and to the south-west the r 
another chapel on the way to Cloutsham, and the < 
had occurred as to what was the use of those chay 
they were no doubt used as votive chapels. The 
part of Selworthy Church was Perpendicular. A f 
century door still remained at the flight of steps le 
the church. He drew attention to the font, with its 
movable covering carved in the seventeenth centt 
expressed the opinion that the base was probably] 
about 1180. He pointed out the delicate carving 
roof of the church, and explained that having becor 
dilapidated they had been lately restored, the wor 
done by the Selsworthy Carving Guild, whi 
carried on with the assistance of the County 
but the carving class, he explained, was in e 
before Mr. Arthur Acland brought in his Technical 
tion Bill. The chancel was approached by tw 
and the piscina in. the chancel indicated that it hi 
raised one step for the making of vaults existing 
neath. During the restoration of the church in 
painting of the Virgin and Holy Child was dis 
underneath the east window of the south aisl 
sacrarium was said to be the oldest part of the 
At one time a screen ran across the church, and a 
of it stil! remained, and it was very beautifully 
coloured and gilded. The date of the north aisle h 
put by Mr. Sedding at 1390 or thereabouts. H 
attention to the carved gallery across the wester 
the church, and the chamber over the south « 
converted into a canopied pew for her family 
Fortescue, the great-grandmother of the present Sir 
Acland. The tower of the church, only 4o feet in 
was very massive. The tower was evidently 
an earlier English church, being allowed to 
when the building of which it formed a part wa 
away to give place fora larger one. The tower 
a clock chamber and a room above. Preb. 
directed attention to fifteenth-century glass in the tra 
to the curious bosses in the nave, all the figure 
different and worthy of study, and also to coats @ 
the family of St. John. Perhaps the chancel of th 
was rebuilt by one of the St. Johns. The party also h 
notice drawn to an interesting monument by Chi 
the Acland family. ——- 

The Rev. E. H. Bates thanked Preb. Hancoek fo 
them such an interesting account of the church im v 
ministered so long. 5 ee Bei 

The party then proceeded through Selworthy 
where are almshouses erected by the late Sit 
Acland, to the old tithe barn, where tea was partak 

On the way back to Minehead Bratton Court wa: 
a very ancient house which has recently been res 
the owner, the Earl of Lovelace, though many ane 
of the old house have been retained. The Pro] 
occupied. by Mr. T. Lovelace, and the party were 
over the premises under the guidance of Mr. T. 71. 2 
agent for the property. There is a fine old gatewé 
approach to the property, with an ancient lodge ab 
this part has in no way been disturbed. The Rev. E.. 
made some observations regarding the house, and 
out that it was one of the few remaining specimens ‘ 
English manor-house. He drew attention to the b 
being built in square formation, so as to prese 
utmost security to the occupier in olden days, and 
out the portion of the premises believed to be U 
chapel in former times. Inside the nouse was the 
hall of the manor of Bratton, but though it had m 
screened the hall once ran tle whole length of th 
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here was a tradition, he added, that the room over the 
iteway was the study of Henry de Bracton, one time Lord 
hief Justice of England. j 

Considerable interest was evinced in the many remain- 
g remnants of the old manor, after which the party re- 
ned to Minehead, which was reached shortly before 
sven o'clock. 

In the evening a conversazione arranged by the local 
ymmittee was held in the town hall, when the members 
“the Society and many others were entertained. The 
‘eal committee had taken immense pains to make the 
ithering a success, and their admirable efforts were highly 
ypreciated. jr F ; 

On the third day the party first visited the hilly village 
? Old Cleeve, and at once proceeded to the church, where 
1ey were welcomed by the vicar (the Rev. G. Weigall), 
hho also gave a very lucid and comprehensive sketch of 
1e architectural character of his church. He pointed out 
jat although the parish church was in danger of being 
yershadowed by its more fascinating neighbour, Cleeve 
bey, yet the history of the church was older than that of 
‘ie abbey, for monasteries came and went, whilst the 
‘yrish church remained. The church, in its main features, 
‘as undoubtedly fifteenth century, but there was certainly 
‘church in existence in 1198, in the time of William de 
‘omara. Probably a Saxon or Roman church occupied the 
ime site, but to-day all trace had disappeared. The old 
‘oss in the churchyard was doubtless a preaching station, 
ad may have been the spot on which the Gospel was first 
‘oclaimed in the village of Old Cleeve. The three rough 
‘ones in the south side of the church, and which were 
yw used as gargoyles, were possibly relics of a much 
lier church. There was an old chest discovered 
‘neath the tower, and this certainly went back to the 
‘teenth century, or probably earlier. The hole in the 
\1 seemed to prove that the Church was not unmindful 
collections in that’ early day. The font was fifteenth- 
imtury work, and rather larger than the fonts usually 
ere of that period. The embattled western tower 
as most gracetul and imposing, whilst the roof of 
‘e nave was of the typical Somerset waggon character. 
‘he bosses were large and delicately carved. The corbels 
‘tpporting the beams were carved in the form of angels 
»iding shields. The chancel retained a hagioscope or 
juint. There was an interesting tomb, of the date of 1640, 


xe in its inscrutability. The pulpit was modern, as also 
te lych gate at the entrance of the churchyard. The 
attened appearance of the capitals at the entrance to the 
iancel seemed to suggest that at one time there was a rood- 
reen, but to-day no trace of it could be pointed out with 
ortainty. The church contained several memorial windows, 
1é most interesting being the one at the western end, 
yected to the memory of William Leonard Halliday, his 
jife and daughter, and to Edward Vibart, his wife and four 
auldren, all of whom perished in the Cawnpore massacre 
1857. On the north wall of the church were traces of 
‘\e well-known Devil’s door. The chalice was dated 1683 
id was worthy of inspection. Other interesting objects in 
te church, which is dedicated to St. Andrew, included a 
sechanical musical instrument for the playing of the organ 
i the absence of the organist. This clever contrivance 
~emed to be the forerunner of the modern pianola. Some 
iteresting fossilised remains found in the parish were 
‘Iso kept in the church. 
| Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Bramble offered some interesting 
*marks on the tomb in the north side of the church, and 
ud the figure was attired in the ordinary civilian dress of 
te fifteenth century. Such examples were hardly rare, but 
‘ey were certainly scarce. The east window, with its 
sticulated tracery, was certainly uncommon in this part of 
.e country. 
A short drive through the considerable hamlet of Wash- 
{rd brought the party to Cleeve Abbey, one of the most 
orfect Cistercian abbeys in the country. The abbey is 
Wee, by Mr. G. F. Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, who devotes 
tie eerie money to the benefit of Dunster cottage 
pspital. Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Bramble, F.S.A., whose expe- 
ence of the abbey extends over many years, explained the 
inne 2 buildings in his usual charming and interesting 
Creaht “aati as guide the company in imagination 
Iie aa AS uild the tottering walls and see the abbey 
acdelns in F lits ancient ‘glory. Dealing first with the 
ie oa elegant gatehouse that stands to the north-west 
te ety, the learned Colonel showed how this 
the guesthouse long before the time of good country 


inns. It was an exceptionally large gatehouse, having 
regard to the size of the abbey, which was a small one. 
The gatehouse, which bore evidence of much work by 
Wm. Dovell, the last abbot, carried the exceedingly 
ambiguous Latin inscription, “ Porta patens esto, nulli 
claudaris honesto.” Above a square-headed window in a 
large canopied niche was pointed out a finely carved crucifix, 
well preserved and resting on an angel corbel. Passing 
into the abbey proper Colonel Bramble, standing in the 
western alley of the cloister, traced the history of the 
monastic buildings to the delight of his auditors. He 
pointed out that Cistercian. abbeys were very similar in 
construction, and though differing somewhat in the 
internal arrangement by reason of varying size, yet in 
external plan were always similar. Churches in Cistercian 
abbeys were always dedicated to St. Mary, and, in con- 
sequence, they never found lady chapels in addition to 
the church. As a rule the buildings were very plain, 
and in the early examples it was unusual to find any 
carving. The church, the foundations of which now only 
remain, was minutely described, and was shown formerly 
to consist of the conventual church, with short eastern limb, 
nave with aisles, and one or two chapels. On the east side 
of the cloister attention was directed to the particularly 
beautiful Early English dormitory in the upper stage of the 
building. Beneath the dormitory were arranged such 
buildings as the sacristy, vaulted chapter-house with its 
triple entrance, the day stairs, the monks’ day-room or 
calefactory—the room with a fire. Near by was discovered 
the heraldic tiled floor of an earlier building, and Colonel 
Bramble related how, many years ago, he devoted three 
days to securing a correct copy of each tile. These tiles 
bore the heraldic design of many well-known families who 
had acted as benefactors to the abbey. On the south side 
many interesting apartments were explained, and above 
them much attention was devoted to the refectory, a room 
of much architectural beauty. The western side of the 
cloister included a buttress structure of two storeys, partly 
devoted to the use of the lay brothers. Colonel Bramble 
subsequently conducted the archzeologists through the many 
buildiugs which, in the dull light of the rainy day, looked all 
the more impressive and imposing. Lingering long and 
frequently at each little mound and tattered wall he pieced 
together the story of the abbey, and brought vividly to the 


: | mind the picture of the earnest monks living their quiet day 
‘1 the north side of the nave, but its identity was sphinx- | 


in their peaceful Somerset home. The thoughts of the 
cunning builders were revealed at every turn, and it was 
with reluctance that the enthusiastic antiquarians quitted 
the entrancing pile, which time so surely is obliterating. 

A visit was next made to the church of Withycombe. 
Mr. Bligh Bond briefly summarised its architectural virtues. 
He pointed out that the church was dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
and went on to say that he believed that the church was of 
very early foundation. The south doorway was Early English 
in character, one or two of the windows of the church were of 
the Decorated period, whilst there was also a good deal of Per- 
pendicular work in the church. The present tower probably 
belonged to an earlier church and stood in a peculiar posi- 
tion against the south wall. There were two nameless 
tombs in the building. The church possessed a very fine 
screen, with particularly delicate and graceful vine enrich- 
ment. The register dated from 1669, whilst the chalice was 
of pre-Reformation times. 

The Rev. E. H. Bates offered some interesting conjec- 
tures as to the identity of the tombs and dwelt upon some 
of the legends with which the parish is saturated. 

Lieut.-Colonel Bramble gave it as his opinion that the 
tombs told clearly the tale of ,heart interments, which were 
not altogether uncommon. 

Owing to lack of time Carhampton Church had to be 
omitted from the programme, but the party were able to 
catch a fleeting glance of the ancient stone building, which 
is in the Perpendicular style. The little village, which is 
crowded with interesting features, gave the now extinct 
title of earl and viscount to the Luttrell family. 

In pouring rain the party were next driven to the 
delightful old-world village of Dunster. Alighting at the 
venerable church the excursionists were welcomed by the 
vicar (the Rev. Prebendary Hancock, M.A., F.S.A.), whose 
love of his charge has found expression in a bold chronicle 
of its vigorous history. The Rev. Prebendary Hancock, in 
the course of a clear exposition, dilated upon the history 
and chief points of architectural interest of the church, the 
chequered tale of which is demonstrated by its curious 
internal arrangement. He said doubtless there was a 
church in early English times, but they knew nothing of its 
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history, but between the years 1080 and 1100 Wm. de 
Mohun granted the advowson of the church to the monks of 
the abbey of Bath, the result being that a church was built. 
Having commented upon the more striking Norman remains 
in the church, the vicar went on to say the piers showed 
signs of fire, probably being an attempt in the restless days 
of Stephen to reduce the building by fire. The roof 
generally was of the usual Somerset waggon character, but 
over the south aisle it was flat and richly treated. One of 
the things that the Dunster folk were most proud of was 
the rood-screen of 14 arches. The screen, which was 
beautifully carved, was carried right across the nave and 
aisles, and this fact told of the story how the church became 
to be divided. Up to the fifteenth century the monks and 
parishioners used the same church, but owing to the un- 
popularity of the Benedictine order a dispute arose between 
the monks and people. Hugh Luttrell took the side of his 
tenants, and as the result of arbitration the eastern part of 
the church was granted to the monks, whilst the parishioners 
were allowed to retain the nave. The handsome 
screen was erected partly to mark the division, but also 
to form a chancel for the parish church. The tower was in 
the middle of the building and was of stately proportions. 
The original tower either fell into disrepair or the 
parishioners desired a more imposing one, and the result 
was that in the middle of the fifteenth century money was 
raised to provide a new tower. The work of erecting the 
new tower was entrusted to a John Mallice, of Stogursey. 
Having dwelt upon the many interesting features in the 
parish church, the rev. gentleman turned to the Priory 
church, of which the owner of Dunster Castle is the lay 
rector. He emphasised the most important parts of ‘the 
Priory church, dealing in an interesting manner with the 
chantries, &c. In the monastic church were several stately 
monuments to the Luttrell family, including one of alabaster, 
with recumbent effigies to Sir Hugh Luttrell and Catherine 
(Beaumont), his wife, 1431. There were several memorial 
windows in the parish church. The vicar called attention 
to three very ancient chests in the church, one being pro- 
bably of the thirteenth century. The party later examined 
the many objects of interest in the two churches, whilst a 
few, regardless of the rain, inspected the Priory ruins in 
the vicarage grounds. 

The Rev. E. H. Bates briefly expressed the thanks of the 
Society to the Rev. Preb. Hancock for his able description 
of the interesting church. 

On leaving the building the archzologists at once made 
their way to Dunster Castle, the famous seat of Mr. George 
Fownes Luttrell. The castle is a fortress of great antiquity, 
and was formerly a military post of importance. The 
castle is built on a hill or tor, and forms the north-east 
extremity of a lofty ridge. The history of the castle dates 
from the time of the Domesday Survey, when it was held 
by William. de Mohun, and it is said to have been the 
stronghold of Aluric in the reign of the Confessor. Through 
the fiery reign of Stephen the castle played no incon- 
spicuous part, but the present structure is chiefly the work 
of Sir Hugh Luttrell and his successors. By reason of the 
irregularity of the plan and varying character of outline the 
castle forms a building of considerable picturesqueness. 
The entrance to the castle is gained through a bold tower 
dating from Tudor times. The party was warmly wel- 
comed by Mr. G. F. Luttrell, Mrs. Luttrell and Miss 
Luttrell, and in small bands conducted over the magnificent 
interior, which is exceedingly rich in art treasures and 
historical records. The many spacious apartments were 
slowly traversed by the archeologists, to whom was 
explained the many objects of interest with which this 
stately home is stored. The many paintings, family and 
otherwise, were inspected with critical enthusiasm, a 
curious picture, called The Device, demanding much atten- 
tion. The grand staircase, the work of Italian carvers, was 
much admired, the massive carving representing hunting 
scenes, whilst a coin cunningly inserted in the woodwork 
gives the date of the work as that of Charles IJ. The 
ceiling in the dining-room is the work of the same Italian 
masters. The armour-room was especially interesting, 
containing as it does guns used in the Civil War, in which 
bitter conflict the castle figured prominently. Prince 
Charles’s bedroom was shown, and also the narrow 
passage, ending in an alcove behind the great bedstead, in 
which the prince is said to have hidden from his pursuers. 
Amongst the many other interesting features in the house 
not the least to attract attention were the leather wall 
drapings, on which are painted pictures in the career of 
Marc Antony and Cleopatra. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


aN CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Graphic has deser 
the object of two cannon half buried in the eart} 
either side of Hounslow Heath, of which photogra 
appeared in that journal. The cannon, he Says, mark 
extremities of the very first base line taken for 
trigonometrical survey of Great Britain and Ireland 
which the Ordnance maps were originally based. | 
people are aware that the Ordnance Survey Departrr 
the headquarters of which is at Southampton, was co 
tuted to survey the United Kingdom in order that ace, 
maps of the whole of the country might be prepared; 
few have any conception of the magnitude of the task 
undertaken, or of the means by which the work 
ultimately accomplished. Although the whole of 
country has long since been surveyed and the maps 
lished, the physical features portrayed on the maps 
continually being transformed, and the operations of 
Ordnance authorities are now solely directed to reyi 
the earlier editions of the maps in order that they ma 
kept up to date so far as possible. 2 
The first step in the survey of a large area of count 

to spread a web of triangles over its surface in orde 
the relative positions of numerous points may be a 
tained to enable detailed measurements of the sun 
features to be taken. The form of a triangle, it need ha 
be said, is chosen simply because it lends itself to 
precise mathematical calculation. The operation of t 


gulating may be thus summed up. When the di 
between two points on the surface of the country 
surveyed has been measured for a base, and the ; 
which this line forms with some third point, taken as 
vertex of the triangle, have been observed, the length o 
other two sides can be calculated. These two sides 
serve as bases for other triangles, the length of w 
remaining sides are in the same way ascertained. By 
extending a series of triangles overea country its dit 
sions are obtained with the greatest accuracy. ay. 
The first base line in connection with the survey of 
country was measured by General Roy across Houn: 
Heath, Middlesex, during the month of August 1784. 
General used three kinds of rods, namely, (1) 100 
surveying chains, (2) glass tubes 20 feet long, and (3) 
rods 20 feet long, the line being measured three ti 
once with each kind of rod. The length of the line by 
glass rods was 27,404.0137 feet, and by the chain 27,4¢ 
feet. The results obtained with the deal rods were 
regarded, as the rods were found to be seriously afte 
by the humidity of the atmosphere. With them the 
was made to be about 2 feet longer than with the othe 
Consequently the mean of the results obtained with 
iron and glass rods was taken as the true length of the 
When this base was again measured in 1791 by Ger 
Mudge with an iron chain its extremities were marke 
sinking old cannon in the ground, the centres of 
muzzles being the terminal points. These cannon are 
ones which appear in the photographs. iy 
The triangulation of this country was carried ov 
three stages, namely, a primary, a secondary and a tert 
series of observations. The sides of the triangles in 
primary series averaged 35 miles in length, there b 
only 250 primary stations all told. Some of the trian 
had sides over 100 miles long. For instance, a line 
Slieve Donard, in county Down, Ireland, to Sea 
in Cumberland, 111 miles, was one of the sides 
primary triangle. By the aid of the common mitro 
heliostat, when the atmosphere was favourable it 
found possible to take observations with a theodolit 
these great distances, but, of course, owing to the rotun 
of the earth, mountain and hill tops only were mutt 
visible. The secondary triangulation was attached to 
primary stations and the sizes of the triangles were red 
by it to an average of 5-mile sides. The tertiary trians 
tion which followed multiplied the triangles so thatt 
sides averaged in length only 1 mile. The sides of 
tertiary triangles were then actually traced on the gro 
and surveyors afterwards came upon the scene 
measuring chains and took the necessary measurement 
enable a plan of the part within each territory triangl 
be prepared. Subsequently the Hounslow base was” al 
doned for one on Salisbury Plain, which was longer 
more accurately measured. Another base line, 8 1 
long, was also measured upon the shore of Lough Foyl 
the north of Ireland, and it is upon the Salisbury and 
Lough Foyle bases that the triangulation of these isla 
has been made to rest. ; 
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Although begun so long ago as 1784, it was not until 1851 
at the primary triangulation of the United Kingdom was 
ished, and a little more than twenty years ago since the 
aps of the whole country were completed. The labour 
volved was, of course, enormous, for after the completion 
“the triangulation the chain was dragged through every 
unty and parish, township, hamlet and demesne in the 
xited Kingdom, and all the topographical features of the 
untry, both natural and artificial, hill and vale, river and 
‘yulet, roads, railways, woods, plantations, fences, build- 
jzs of every description, wells, pumps, isolated trees in 
‘lds, in rural districts, and pillar post-boxes, lamps, &c., 
‘towns have received their allotted places on the maps. 


4 


TESSERAL. 


; ‘ Canova. 


4 Olongas he had no living rival in the public favour (it was 
) ten years later that Thorwaldsen’s Jason gave the first 
jomise of his future fame), Canova was compared by his 
:mirers to the greatest masters of ancient and modern 
jnes; and it was by no means unnatural that the 
«thusiasm of contemporaries should be disposed to over- 
ye the merits of an artist who like Canova knew so well 
lw to flatter the taste of amateurs, and possessed in an 
iinent degree those qualities of heart and mind which win 
Pert regard. But it is the privilege of great minds 
«ly neither to be intoxicated by success nor disheartened 
adversity, and unfortunately Canova cannot be classed 
long their number. Indications that cannot be over- 
Ibked in reviewing his artistic career prove too clearly 
iat he did not escape altogether the influence of the un- 
j2asured flattery of his panegyrists, by whom he was con- 
wntly surrounded as a prince by his courtiers. On the 
1er hand, the rare gentleness, modesty and simplicity of 
1; character happily counteracted in a great degree the 
<ects of this unceasing adulation. Many of his works 
ure ranked with the antique. Connoisseurs who piqued 
temselves on their skill in all the refinements and 
iysteries of the art preferred his Perseus even to the 
dolla Belvidere. According to them the beauty of this 
~cient masterpiece had been equalled, while its faults had 
fen skilfully avoided; and when, to the shame of the 
Peri? the Afollo was carried away to Paris, they 
ntured to assert that the loss was by no means irrepar- 
le. So little did the artist himself shun a comparison 
1th the antique, that when occasion offered he placed the 
iblest works of Greece beside his own, and seemed 
i challenge a comparison. When, for example, his 
jprselés ‘was exhibited for public criticism, or rather 
'v public admiration, a plaster cast of the Apollo was 
vaced on a lower pedestal beside it, and certainly to 
apractised eyes played but an humble part when com- 
‘red with the marble statue of the Gorgon slayer, aided 
i all the charms of exquisite finish as well as spotless 
jaterial, and placed in the most favourable light. In like 
janner, Glycon’s Hercules in Repose stood for many years 
ixt_to Canova’s frantic Hercules, hurling Lycus into the 
#a,m order as it should seem that he might place the 
-erits of his furious rival in the most favourable light. 
ery impartial spectator must have felt the folly, to say 
‘e least, of courting such comparisons ; but in the first case 
‘was especially unwise, as the artist’s misconception of the 


‘jaracter of Perseus was thereby made the more palpably 
yident 


Roman London. 


| Conyers, an apothecary, one of the first collectors of 
‘itiquities, gave the labourers who dug the foundations 
‘ter the Great Fire encouragement to save for him whatever 
‘ey might find. From the north-east corner of St. Paul’s, 
-eet Ditch and Goodman’s Fields he procured a vast quan- 
VW. of Roman coins, pottery and utensils, but so mixed 
‘th articles of other and later periods as almost to con- 
land inquiry. At the east end of St. Paul’s were found 
ices of green serpentine and porphyry, such as was used 
Edward the Confessor’s monument at Westminster, bone 
Ivory pins, glass beads, heifers’ horns and Roman vessels 

i earth; and between Fleet Gate and Holborn Bridge 
is No of the Roman household gods, mixed with seals of 
a orman period, coins of Vespasian with “ Judea capta” 

€ Teverse, spur-rowels, keys, daggers, jettons or church 
and a coin of Julius Czsar. From later dis- 
nformation has been obtained. Beneath the 


1 church of St. Mary-le-Bow were found the walls, 
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windows and pavements of a Roman temple, and not far 
from it, 18 feet deep in adventitious soil, was the Roman 
causeway, above which the present ground has been con- 
siderably elevated. In 1711 a cemetery was discovered in 
Camomile Street, adjoining Bishopsgate. It lay beneath a 
handsome tesselated pavement, and contained many urns 
filled with ashes and cinders of burnt bones; with them 
were beads, rings, a lachrymatory, a fibula anda coin of 
Antoninus. This, as well as the Roman vault, opened on 
the rebuilding of Bishopsgate Church, was supposed to 
have been a burial-place after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. That the Romans had a fort as well as a treasury 
and mint on the spot now occupied by the Tower seems con- 
firmed by a silver ingot, inscribed ‘ex officio Honorii,” 
found with many gold coins of Honorius and Arcadius in 
the old foundations of the Ordnance Office in 1777. The 
ample discoveries that were made nigh the post-office in 
Lombard Street in 1785, as well as the beautiful pavement 
discovered by the India House, are additional proofs that 
London, under the dominion of the Romans, was a little 
Rome, not only encompassed with strong walls, but adorned 
with a prodigious number of solid, convenient and magnifi- 
cent structures. 


Damascened Work. 


Metalwork of Arab, or so-called “ Saracenic,” origin is 
of two very distinct styles. The oldest and most important 
is of the genuine art, and the specimens that have come 
into the hands of collectors are generally of its best time, 
and, from the country where it attained its highest excel- 
lence. These date from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century to quite the close of the fifteenth, and have been 
made chiefly for the kings and grandees of the two dynasties 
of Memlook kings of Egypt. Many of the men who executed 
these fine works were no doubt Egyptians, for the Coptic 
portion of that people have always retained much of the 
skill of the ancient Egyptians, and they readily adopted the 
art of their Mohammedan conquerors. But there is also 
abundant proof, both in the style of some of the specimens 
as well as written evidence in Arab histories, that skilled 
craftsmen were attracted to Cairo from all parts of the East, 
and also from the great cities of Italy, by the riches and 
liberality of the Memlook court. Objects belonging to this 
class are not found later than a.p. 1517, when Egypt was 
taken by the Turks, and the skilled craftsmen of Cairo to 
the number of some hundreds were carried by the con- 
queror to Constantinople. Damascened work was likewise 
produced in Persia, Asia Minor or Mesopotamia, and 
possibly Damascus. This school appears to have been the 
origin of a second class, mostly dating from at least two 
centuries later down to modern times, all the examples of 
which are inferior to the Egyptian, and exhibit more or less 
of the decadence of art. The more recent specimens bear 
inscriptions that appear to be ignorant copies of traditional 
sentences in common use on such vessels. This kind of 
oriental work seems to have been made, at least in late 
times, for the Venetian and other European markets, many 
bearing coats of arms. There is another class of objects, of 
rough execution and late work, unlike the preceding, but 
retaining some of the characteristics of the first style. 
Their inscriptions are, like those just named, mostly 
illegible. They perhaps come from Morocco. 


Architectural Sculpture of Egypt. 


When historic sculpture makes its appearance upon the 
walls of Egyptian temples it still remains intimately allied 
with the structural principle ; it presents a kind of tapestry, 
covering the surface but not changing its nature. However 
minute the execution of his work, however exquisite his 
observation of nature, the Egyptian sculptor was ever ready 
to make large sacrifices to the monumental principle. He 
had marvellous knowledge of the forms which he inter- 
preted, but he was careful not to insist upon all their details. 
He was content with a large and simple rendering, which, 
in spite of its archaic appearance, was never false. From 
this example of complete agreement between sculpture and 
architecture it results that other edifices seem to lose some- 
thing of their unity, and our admiration is involuntarily 
offered towards the supreme expression of the unity of the 
three arts. This intimate connection between the two is 
the chief characteristic, the dominant quality of Egyptian 
architectural sculpture. Statues are sometimes colossal 
and sometimes diminutive ; in the former case they are 
never allowed to disturb the leading lines of a monument ; 
in the latter they never appear mean, nor take away any- 
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thing from the grandeur of the whole. ll this appears 
simple enough when we are before the monuments which 
line the banks of the Nile. It seems to us as if the perfect 
result had cost hardly an effort, but it is a crowning merit 
in art to produce great effect without giving rise to any 
feeling of conscious effort or of pedantry. To those who 
know how much knowledge and intellectual labour are 
required to produce an artistic result which shall attract and 
hold the attention without tormenting the fancy, the mag- 
nificent architecture of Egypt must assuredly seem the most 
“concrete ” whole on the surface of the globe. 


Taste and Individuality. 


The good and the beautiful were in the Greek language 
often expressed by the same word, and are by many re- 
garded as alike expressing absolute and immutable prin- 
ciples, equally independent of human opinion and equally 
objects of philosophical inquiry. But, in truth, the object 
of the so-called philosophy of zesthetics appears, even in its 
highest form, to have far less of an absolute and immutable 
character than belongs to the objects of metaphysical 
inquiry. The beauty of an object appears to depend not 
so much on the character of the object itself as on the 
feeling of pleasure which it excites in the spectator, and 
this, again, on the accidents of his present constitution. 
The beauty of sensible objects appears to exhibit still more 
fully the marks of merely phenomenal and relative character. 
A slight change in the shape and refractive power of the 
eye would alter all our perceptions of the form and colour 
of objects, and, with them, the impressions of beauty and 
deformity derived from this source. And if the senses 
themselves are confined to the apprehension of phenomena, 
how can the beauty of the objects of sense lay claim 
to a higher character? Can we then assert that sensible 
beauty is a reflection and imitation of ideal beauty, 
in the same manner and degree in which our percep- 
tions of moral duty aim at and imply a divine’ stan- 
dard of right and wrong? Even the fluctuation in 
the opinions of various individuals and nations, though 
far from being a decisive criterion in any case, appears to 
be acknowledged by the general sense of mankind to be a 
test more conclusive in questions of taste than in those of 
truth or rectitude. The very name taste seems to imply 
something subjective and to a considerable extent arbitrary. 
The maxim “De gustibus non disputandum est” may be 
the exaggerated expression of a popular conviction ; but, at 
any rate, it carries no such shock to the natural feelings of 
mankind as does the sophistical assertion that the distinc- 
tions between truth and falsehood, virtue and vice are 
based on convention and not on nature. Nor is it difficult 
to detect the foundation of truth which underlies the 
exaggeration. The.maxim is true in so far as it virtually 
asserts that beauty is subjective not objective—an affection 
of the person who is conscious of it, existing only in and 
by that consciousness, not a permanent quality existing in 
things and capable of being expressed by a general notion. 
But it is exaggerated, in so far as it apparently denies the 
existence of a common sense of beauty among men of culti- 
vated minds, by virtue of which similar affections will be 
produced in different minds by the same object. 


GENERAL. 


The Statue of Gainsborough by Sir T. Brock, R.A., 
which was shown at the Royal Academy this year has been 
placed in the sculpture hall of the National Gallery of 
British Art, Millbank. 


Sir Arthur Ricker unveiled on Saturday a marble tablet 
which has been erected in Yattendon parish church in 
memory of the late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., by the 
parishioners and many friends and old pupils. There was 
a large and representative gathering, and Sir Arthur Riicker 
delivered an address on the lifework of Mr. Waterhouse, 
declaring that his aims had been lofty and elevating. 


Sir John Puleston, custodian of Carnarvon Castle, will 
shortly visit Carnarvon and discuss with an architect the 
alteration which may be considered desirable in connection 
with the King’s restoration scheme. After its restoration 
the Castle will be used by members of the Royal Family. 


The Council of Leipsic have voted the sum of 600/, 
towards the 2,000/. required for the Bach monument which 
‘as to be erected in the Thomaskirchhof, after the removal 


and open out the underground passages, 


of the statue of the philosopher Leibnitz which at I 
stands there. The sculptor is Professor Karl Seffner. 


Mr. T. Francis Bumpus having completed his “ 
of the Cathedrals of England and Wales,” the thir 
final volume has been published by Mr. Werner 1 
The contents include Lichfield, Gloucester, Roc 
Carlisle, Oxford, and a number of the minor ca 
The book is illustrated with thirty-two plates in tw 


The National Affiliation of Goldsmiths, Jewelle 
smiths, Electro-plate and Britannia Metal Wor 
sent a resolution to the Sheffield education « 
urging that the only sure way to secure thorou 
in workmanship and a higher standard of art t 
the trades represented by the Affiliation is t 
teaching in our schools of art to those persons 
or working at the trade, either as apprentices or 


Two Stained-glass Windows have been erec 
Stephen’s Church, Clewer, Windsor. The vicar, i 
the artist had put his name in one corner of them, 
its being instantly removed. In this month’s parish} 
the reverend gentleman says it is just what m« 
masons will do with tombstones if you let them 
names on—but he never allows that sort of 
window or a tombstone, he adds, is intended for 
of God and a memorial to a departed friend, 
advertisement to a tradesman or an artist. 


The Chester County Council recently re 
London and North-Western Railway Compa 
alterations costing 60o0/. to the room in the Company’ 
at Crewe used by the Council for committee mee 
agreement being arrived at on the subject the « 
mittee have instructed the county architect to pre 
submit to a future meeting modified plans fora 
with the necessary appurtenances in which th 
of the committee can be held, and also a carete er 
at a total cost, exclusive of land, not exceeding 4, 


The North Side of Ripon Cathedral has j 
adequately protected from the ravages of damp 
cement concrete, carried out under the superv 
H. Williams. The gargoyles have been made 
the water from the roof over a much smaller are 
broad flooring of cement concrete at the base of 
effectually keeps out the moisture’ which was 
way into the interior of the building. It is hoped 
may be extended to the east end of the cathe 
walls have also been underpinned. col 
work Mr. Williams came across what he believe: 
foundation of the old Norman cathedral, as the sto 
corresponds with the stone in the Norman crypt. 


The Design for the new buildings of the Bost 
of Fine Arts has now finally been approved. I 
prepared by Mr. Guy Lowell in consultation wi 
E. M. Wheelwright, R. C. Sturgis and Professo 
pradelle, and embodies the conclusions of a 
which with the staff of the museum has been 
the subject for more than three years. (sae 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel i 
Parts have sold their premises in Delahay Stre 
they have occupied for thirty-five years, to the Gc 
for the sum of 27,5007. They have secured 
area of 6,000 square feet for a new structure i: 
near the building lately erected by the Eccles 
missioners. Designs have been prepared for 
mises, the cost of which will exceed 20,000/., b 
Emerson. : 


The Board of Works recently leased from B 
poration a section of the old fortifications, — 
Bell Tower, the large stone fort fronting the 
surviving fragments of the crumbling Edwa' 
The Berwick Historic Monuments Association, 
Sir Edward'Grey is president, has been forms 
preservation of the Elizabethan ramparts, and 
engaged in opening out the flankers of the bast, 
clearing away the accumulated rubbish that has 
them for a long period. These flankers are eight in num 
and may be described as open quadrangular court 
masonry, measuring about 30 feet by go feet, exten 
between the curtains and the wings of the bastions, | 
comprising three walls of good ashlarwork about 15. 
high, while the fourth side is open towards the main 4 
These open courts seem to be peculiar to Berwick ramp: 
The Association desires to restore the decaying stonev 
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‘the late CHARLES KeeEne’s drawings a member 
nging committee of the Royal Academy is sup- 
be saying to a young artist whose pictures 
accepted :—" You’d be surprised, sir, at the 
and rapidity with which, from long practice, 
decide at a glance on the—ah!—merits of the 
<as they pass before us!” Confirmation of 
‘antleman’s statement is afforded by the official 
: ating to this year’s exhibition. Out of 11,789 
rreived 8,806 were at once rejected, and prac- 
{2 exhibition consisted of a selection from less 
,00 works. In the catalogue there are 1,799 
“all classes; of that number, 203 were con- 
dby Academicians and Associates, and con- 
t there were less than 1,600 from those who 
ossess a claim on the walls. As very few 
yre able to exhibit three works, as allowed, it 
year as if a further reduction of the numbers 
y 
0 


ti? Er 


members of the Academy is indispensable in 
llow more justice to be done to outsiders. 

sate Louis Francots Bortz, who died last 
tFontainebleau in his seventy-sixth year, had 
a: years opportunities to display his power as 
ict, but he was greatly esteemed by his fellow 
uring several years he was afflicted with blind- 
la privation of that kind bears harder on an 
than on the majority of men. At one time it was 
tithat he had a great career before him. A 
LOUET and QuesTEL, he won the Prix de Rome 
when the subject assigned was a Palais de 
Juring the tenure of the appointment he pre- 
€arations of some Greek buildings. He was 
_y Paut Dusots, the sculptor, to design the 
tral part of the memorial of LamoriciERE in 
viral of Nantes. In 1877 he was entrusted 
> iarge of Fontainebleau, and any restorations 
Uding since that time were carried out under 


con. He also served as supplementary pro- 
ithe history of architecture in the Ecole des 


As. 


1 by reports of late meetings of Trades 
5, fforts will be made to compel corporations to 
liger sums on the building of houses for the 
asses. In Birmingham it was said that the 
gvhich the housing committee had undertaken 
€ect of increasing the rent of small property. 
‘i there are from 30,000 to 40,000 back-to-back 
jlich is considered’ discreditable. The Cor- 
| Liverpool has been active in erecting cheap 
“ut one of the speakers at the Trades Union 
S escribed them as monotonous and ugly, and 
'thin a few years to become mere slums. It 
> lagined from what was said that there was 
‘ty in obtaining a superior class of houses 
dttached which could be let cheaply. Most of 
*¢ which have been erected by corporations, 
ey do not produce any sensible profit, are 
aie small and insufficient in their accommo- 
‘it who was to bear the loss of a higher style 


N's was not explained by the orators, 


Tort of the Trustees of the National Portrait 
| rds the acquisition of a few portraits which 
a interest for architects. One represents 
;, USIN, but there is uncertainty about the 
“he tt cast of ALFRED STEVENS, the 
| nd ellington monument in St. Paul’s, is 
the death mask by Mr. Reusen Townror, 
ned portrait of himself by G. F. Warts 
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has been accepted. A crayon drawing of J. A. 
Symonps, author of the “ History of the Italian Renais- 
sance” and other works relating to the artists, is 
another addition. The Trustees state that owing to 
the congested state of the galleries, the difficulty of 
finding space on the walls for the proper exhibition of 
recent acquisitions continues to increase, and the 
attempt to maintain a chronological and _ historical 
arrangement of the portraits will soon become un- 
availing. The Trustees have been in further communica- 
tion with tke War Office as to the future disposition 
of the site now occupied by St. George’s Barracks, 
but up to the date of this report no reply has 
been received from the military authorities. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the Trustees have any immediate 
prospect of obtaining the extension of the gallery which 
has become of such urgent necessity. The number of 
students who applied for students’ tickets during the 
year was fifty-three, and fifty-eight students had their: 
tickets renewed. The total number of visitors to the 
gallery during 1905 was 168,769, which showed a satis- 
factory increase on every day in the week, the total. 
being the largest since 1896, when the new gallery was 


‘into conflict with mine-owners. 


opened. The total number of visitors admitted on 
Sunday afternoons during the summer was 13,411, 
giving an average of 432 per Sunday. 


Tue decoration of the apse of St. Cuthbert’s parish 
church, Edinburgh, is too important an event not to be 
noticed. It is evidence of a further advance from the 
whitewashed walls which at one time were considered 
essential in Scottish churches. The principal feature 
of the decoration is a reproduction in high relief of 
Da Vinci's Last Supper. The figures, which are almost 
of life-size, are in white alabaster, and the work is 
arranged in three divisions, separated by red pilasters. 
Coloured marbles have also been used in connection 
with the decoration. The roof of the apse has been 
adorned by painted figures. The designs were pre- 
pared by Mr. H. J. Banc. The Rev. Dr. MacGrecor, 
in the sermon delivered at the reopening of the church, 
said, as far as art could do it, they had symbolised the 
central facts of the Christian faith in that one apse. 


Unper the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, persons 
who construct waterworks are subjected to a special set 
of rules in cases where their operations bring them 
If the owner of 
mines or his lessee wish to work any mines. within 
40 yards of the. waterworks they must give thirty 
days’ notice of their intention to do so. If.on 
receipt of the notice the waterworks company think 
that the working will injure their undertaking they 
may stop it on the terms of paying compensation. © If 
they do nothing the mine-owner may work his mines in 
the usual way, and is not liable for damage caused, 
provided that it is not caused by working the mines in 
an unusualmanner. The effect of these provisions was 
discussed in the case of The Mayor, &c., of Manchester 
v. The New Moss Colliery, Ltd. In that case the 
plaintiff supplied Manchester with water under a special 
Act which incorporated the Waterworks Clauses Act 
1847. For the purposes of their waterworks they 
had purchased land for a reservoir. The defendants, 
desiring to work their minerals, gave the notice 
required by the Act of their intention to do so. 
The plaintiffs took no steps to stop the working, 
which was therefore proceeded with. As the result, a 
subsidence was caused on account of .which the action 
was brought. The Court of. Appeal, reversing Far- 
WELL, J., held that as the subsidence would. have been 
caused whether the reservoir had been there or not, the 
plaintiffs could recover damages for the infringement of 
their common law right to support. The special pro- 
visions of the Waterworks Clauses Acts are alternative , 
to, and not in substitution for, the common law rights 
of neighbouring landowners to support. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN LONDON. 


HE monk FirzstepHen, in his description of London 
as he saw it in the twelfth century, said it was 
more ancient than Rome, and the two corresponded in 
using the same ancient laws and ordinances. ‘There 
were sheriffs instead of consuls, senators and inferior 
magistrates, and “also sewers and aqueducts in its 
streets.” The connection may appear strange, but to 
FIrzsTEPHEN the sewers and fountains were remarkable 
objects which testified to the existence of an organisa- 
tion then unparalleled. Since that time sanitary works 
have become more general, but apparently it is the 
office of London to set an example in sanitation which 
other cities and towns can imitate, although they are 
never likely to surpass the works in efficiency. 

It suggests the clear idea existing about the purpose 
of the works when we find that they are controlled by the 
Public Health Department of the Corporation. The 
report of the engineer, Mr. Fkank SuMNER, on the works 
executed last year is therefore an interesting document. 
In considering it we must remember that London in old 
days resembled ancient Rome in having narrow streets, 
although the advantages of broad highways were 
admitted. The result is that the conditions under which 
public works are to be executed are occasionally more 
onerous than they would be in a city laid out according 
to modern experience. 

The immense traffic does not allow of much inter- 
ference. If we remember that over a million people 
enter and leave the City daily, and that more than 
. 300,000 pass the day within the City, the slightest im- 
pediment to their motion is resented. For instance, 
by-laws were made relating to the demolition of build- 
ings. But it has been found that they can only be 
enforced with difficulty. Owing to the crowds in the 
streets building operations are more costly than in other 
places. Mr. Sumner remarks that two new systems 
were introduced for cleansing the front of buildings : 
one by means of sand projected against them by 
a blast, the other by a steam jet. There is no city 
in the world where such operations are so desirable as 
in London, and every facility, should be afforded. But, 
aceording to the engineer, ‘serious complaints have 


been received against both systems: as to the 
first, of the inconvenience to pedestrians caused 
by the sand falling on them, and in the other 


case by the dirty condensed water.” In these, as 
in many other instances, each individual thinks only of 
himself or herself, and the fall of a grain of sand is 
resented as if it were an avalanche. THe same spirit is 
manifested in the grumbling against street works. 
from what is said it might be imagined that Corporation 
officials carried out works for their own amusement. 

Although London is claimed to be the foremost city 
of the world, no less than eighty-one buildings were 
condemned last year as dangerous. Yet for purposes 
of improvement every square foot of ground is found 
to have extraordinary value. The improvements and 
finance committee had to expend 57,050/. during 1905 
in purchasing property for which 79,964/. was claimed. 
At the end of the year claims amounting to 209,8r1/. 
were under negotiation. Those who. talk about im- 
provements of the streets as if they could be accom- 
plished without difficulty should remember the price 
obtainable for small areas of land in the City. 

London streets may be regarded as experimental 
stations for paving. The Corporation have in use 
granite, macadam, York stone, various kinds of 
asphalte, and wood, In some cases pavements have to 
be maintained by the contractors during a period of 
fifteen years. Lighting is also of a varied kind. In 
most of the main thoroughfares arc lamps are used. 
The cost of each is 26/7, per annum. It was only 
necessary to light them on twelve days when there was 
fog or unusual darkness. Incandescent gas-lighting is 
deemed suitable for side streets. High- -pressure lamps 


were erected of 2,000 candle-power, one in St. Martin’s- | visited the horse shows of London. 


And 


le-Grand and the other in Fleet Street, pes 
Lane. It is stated that “the essential fe 
this system is the compressing of the es I 
enters the burners to a pressure capable of ‘su 
a column of water 10 inches high by means of 
hydraulic ram fixed in some convenient Positic 
ram is actuated by the water from the street m: 
the gas is taken from the services, and the 
increased as required. The speed of the ap ar 
the flow of the water is regulated to the exe 
ment by means of a governor, or in streets 
gas company have high-pressure mains tk 
connected directly thereto ; this latter syste 
lighting is preferable, firstly, on the score 
and, secondly, it not being likely to fail.” 
The water consumed by the Public Health 
ment is charged for at the rate of 6d. per 1,000 
The total amount expended on water 
4,372. 5s., of which sum 1,926/. 7s. 8d. ap 
washing at night of courts and carriagew: 
quantity of water used for that purpose wa: 
the year 61,953,459 gallons. The cleansing 
streets begins at 8 po. and_ before 
practically the whole of the City is washed or 
by water. The work is carried out systen 
beginning with streets near markets or whe 
ness is resumed at an early hour. In the w 
use of grit to facilitate vehicular traffic du 
time renders the flushing and washing rat 
To meet the difficulty the water is supp 
through a jet and hose, and additional flushes 
times used. In winter when there is a on 
frost less water is used, and sometimes street 
and flushing has been suspended. The main stt 
Serteh leading to the various markets are rf 


travelling. House refuse has to be remoy e 
and to execute this work every available Te 
man attached to the cleansing departmen 
be utilised. In September 1904 the 
occupiers to place refuse on the ker 
came into operation. There 
at first. But after a few months the adve 


cannot be unhealthy, for only seven of the 1 
during the year.- In connection with the cleal 
motor vans are used, each of which can © OV 
average 37 tons 13 cwt. The cheapest were 
from the St. Pancras Ironworks. The 
possess property at Hornchurch, Essex, 01 
refuse is deposited. A. contract has b 
into for a concrete wharf. wall frontin 
400 feet long by 23 feet 2 inches wider v 
wall of 250 feet by 15 feet. . 
by barges from a London wharf. . 

It is to be desired that the Corporana : 
successful in cleansing the atmosphere as U 
been with the streets. Care has to Ds 1s en 


removed. 
public thoroughfares, and last year be ‘num 
699,300. It is pointed out that owing tot 
formed in the smoky City atmosphere the cort 
exposed metal proceeds far more rapidly than 
rally supposed, and the galvanising applied « 
tection to pole-stays and cable-suspending- wi 
not last long. 

It is to be hoped bronze castings on build 
have a better fate and a longer term of € 
FitzsTePHEN said that one would hit 


Heracuitus, that all things were in motion W 
The w 
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pre generally applicable, for it must be said that 

t orale and their officers no longer follow an 
hit policy, and are striving with might and main 
- London ahead of the rest of the world. 


} 
- THE GEOLOGY OF SLATE. 
“ER hearing about the destruction of San 
*rancisco and Valparaiso the youngest child must 
chat this earth, which appears SO stable, is liable 
yulsions from some force which is not visible. 
(oresent time much is also said about the wast- 
fhe land through the operation of the sea. A 
tho has received a few elementary lessons in 
; would be excused if he maintained that the 
‘specially as we see it in England, mainly owes 
-ation to a similar cause. Given unlimited time 
+; an easy operation to remove the ground in one 
‘ad to transfer it to another. In other words, the 
¢ labour in making cuttings and embankments 
ays is a type of what has been done by aqueous 
_ imparting to the earth its present character. 
ii in that force we should be allowed to comprise 
| ense work accomplished by glaciers and other 
1.c agencies. 
nowever, the Neptunian theory were alone 
sfied in the formation of the globe, the surface 
loresent a very monotonous character to the 
ints, All that can be done by water is limited 
rtructional power. It would not be a pleasant 
ve to have immense plains resembling the sands 
“ast, even if they were occasionally varied by 
prints of the beings which traversed the sur- 
. large expanse of clay gratifies the eyes of 
hirists, for its unvarying character is suggestive 
tity. But a country or a district which could 
rthing else would not, in our day at least, be 
Loy pleasure seekers or by landscapists if any 
cist under such conditions. Fortunately for the 
linhabitants of the earth, although at one time 
ibition was marked by terrible destruction, 
forces like those which were in operation at 
rso and San Francisco have given a marvellous 
yo the appearance of the earth’s surface. Granite 
€nodern as well as ancient in its manifestation. 
tréver it occurs it has put an end not only to 
“\y of appearance, but to the regularity of 
. beds. The newspapers -have related tales 
Ir about What happened in America. But 
gologist, and especially to those among them 
> sider themselves to be Plutonists, the destruc- 
ihe American coast must seem as only the puny 
a force that may be decaying, or was able to 
Tt only an infinitesimal degree of power. When 
hiks of the dynamic force which was needed to 
vt fuse €very cubic inch of a mountain, and by 
t> neighbouring strata from their contortions sug- 
Csis in the earth’s existence, the mere unsteadying 
a penees of a few skeleton structures seems 
if to be classed among geological phenomena. 
jay also measure the extent of the force that 
ene by its effect on what are now called 
sine ie iss are, among other varieties, 
die ae rough glass, and we may therefore 
Hie forks y ie their origin not SO much to a 
’ , although that was also in operation, 
neg heat accompanied by chemical opera- 
: ee ae was required to produce trap 
bebe a sls that in the interior laboratory 
- iy Fah ssibDle to accomplish a great many 
ieee g Operations. 
laine a ae ee these facts if we would 
Bh tsES Coaact 4 ordinary roofing slate. 
lid; theleeert, n the lowest Strata we have 
stiles he asa ae the Cambrian. _ We need 
teas, Ee ich once gave rise to very 
ether Sepewick’s Cumbrian 


is not still older than Cambrian. The Skiddaw slates 
are evidence that in the North of England, as well as in 
Wales, clay slates were produced by similar causes. 
Nor need we investigate the problem of the origin of 
the fine clay or silt of which they are in great measure 
composed. The chief fact remains that clay slate is of 
incalculable antiquity. 

There is a wide difference between a slate anda 
slab of clay slate. The latter sometimes contains 
fossils. But it is very doubtful whether a fossil is to 
be discovered in a true slate. If trilobites or annelids 
existed in the days when the globe was young, all traces 
of them were likely to disappear in the operations 
necessary for the production of slate. The charac- 
teristics of a slate are so peculiar we cannot suppose 
that the same kind of process was often employed 
under other circumstances. We once saw a definition 
by a so-called practical man, according to which a slate 
was a bluish fossil stone, very soft when dug out of the 
quarry, and therefore easily cut or sawed into thin long 
Squares to serve instead of tiles for the covering of 
houses. We must expect to meet with a large amount 
of nonsense in all that relates to the application of 
geology. But the above description. i$ ridiculous. 
What makes the slate so useful in building is that 
nature was beforehand in preparing it, and that great 
masses of slate rock were subjected to some sort of 
treatment which resulted in the property commonly 
known as cleavage. What is perhaps most remarkable 
about it is that the cleavage was not always uniform. 
It is possible to find slabs of good size which will serve 
for roofing if the timber which supports them is of 
adequate dimensions. But the genuine slate has been 
so well prepared it can be split to the thinness 
which makes it such a valuable commodity in the 
market. Slates may be obtained which are one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness and which are as close-grained 
as a plate of steel. By modern machinery marble can 
be cut for veneering equally thin. However, the thin 
slate is produced owing to its fissility by the use of very 
simple tools. 

We have just compared a slate to a steel plate on 
account of its closeness. There are other resemblances 
between them. The tensile and compressive strength 
of a steel plate, bar or angle-iron can be calculated to a 
nicety. It is assumed that steel is competent to 
withstand either force. Now, it is noteworthy 
that some of the physicists who studied cleavage 
arrived at the conclusion that it was owing to immense 
compression in one direction and immense tension in 
another. We know with girders that, when loaded, the 
strain assumes the form of a curve, and it is very 
remarkable that Darwin, who could not have antici- 
pated the experience of engineers, came to the conclusion 
from what he saw in South America that cleavage planes 
were likely to follow great curves, which were, however, 
of such radii that any view of them which could be 
obtained must appear straight. The use of the 
word “plane,” although theoretically a fallacy, was in 
reality borne out. The force employed to produce 
cleavage was so-intense that the minute particles of 
which a rock was composed were rearranged. Forma- 
tions are made up of a variety of rocks, and the cleavage 
force acted on all indiscriminately. One very curious 
result is that if any of the beds should be fossiliferous 
the fossils are distorted, and are sometimes a puzzle to 
paleontologists. 

It is impossible as yet to make out the changes 
which have been produced on the American coast 
through the recent disturbances. Apparently there 
was only a slight upheaval in some places and a slight 
depression in others, although the consequences were 
so serious. The scientific commissions appointed to 
investigate the subject will no doubt increase our know- 
ledge. Man is the heir of all the ages, and in a wider 
sense than is commonly supposed. It may be pre- 
sumptuous to believe that all the revolutions of geolog 
were accomplished for our special benefit. It is, how- 


ever, certain that men have had the ability to turn them 
to account. What a fearful destruction of fresh-water 
beings is testified by every block of Purbeck marble! 
And the common use of the word bone-bed shows that 
even ignorant quarrymen could not close their eyes to 
what is undoubted historic evidence of the existence of 
organic life formerly. of which the utility did not cease 
with death. ‘‘The dust we tread on was once alive,” is 
no mere poet’s discovery; it expresses a geological 
fact; and thus in marbles remains of living beings 
enable us to ornament our buildings. It was believed 
by Biscuorr that all marine limestones are due to the 
powers of organic life, and from what was calculated 
by Darwin respecting the agency of the earthworm 
in the formation of soil, BiscHorr’s theory now appears 
less incredible than when it was first expressed. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 


N his description of Gloucester Cathedral Mr. 
Bumpus tells us that when he first entered the 
building Wes.ey’s “Te Deum” in E burst forth, and 
that he and his friends sank for preliminary devotions 
into stalls which were pointed out by a venerable verger. 
The incident is characteristic of much to be found in 
the three volumes relating to the cathedrals of England 
and Wales. To tell of all he felt and all he saw to 
the people of his native village was the ambition 
which was never realised of O1tveR Go.LpsmiTH, 
and when a writer can supplement his observa- 
tions with a. record of his feelings he goes . far 
towards making his pages a success. Ordinary guide- 
books can furnish particulars of the history and 
arrangements of particular buildings. But knowledge 
of that kind, however useful and interesting, is rarely 
sufficient to captivate a reader. We may compare the 
area of the base of the Egyptian Pyramid with the area 
within the railings of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But we 
would gain a nearer approach to reality from a few 
words of a sensitive writer relating the impressions 
which the first sight of the Pyramid made upon him. 
From Mr. Bumpus’s pages we can imagine the impressive- 
ness still retained by the old buildings, and its operation 
on one worshipper at least ; and we may suppose there 
are many others equally susceptible to form, purpose 
and history. On that account we. must not expect 
uniformity of treatment. Mr. Bumpus often prefers one 
part to another, and he is within his rights to make 
that part stand out more prominent. 
The third volume treats of the following subjects :— 
Lichfield, Gloucester, Rochester, Carlisle, Oxford, 
Llandaff, Bangor, St. Asaph, St. Davids, St. Albans, 
Ripon, Manchester, Truro, Southwell, Newcastle, Wake- 
field, Liverpool, Birmingham and Southwark. Much 
else besides the architecture is noticed in each case. 
Thus it is pointed out that “in few cathedrals in 
England are certain of our older anthems with their 
elaborate solos and verse parts given with so fine an 
effect as in that of Lichfield.” . Visitors are reminded 
that they should attend morning service on a Sunday, 
Wednesday and Friday to hear the chanting. One of 
the priest vicars was the Rev. THomas HELMoRE, 
whose name will be ever associated with Church music. 
In describing Gloucester Cathedral Watpo.r’s story is 
introduced of Mrs. Corron’s pew, which contained two 
troughs of a birdcage with seeds and water. The good 
lady believed that her daughter’s soul passed into a 
robin redbreast, “for which reason she passed her life 
in making an aviary of the cathedral at Gloucester. 
The Chapter indulge this whim, as she contributes 
abundantly to glaze, whitewash and ornament the 
church.” The anecdote throws much light on the treat- 
ment of cathedrals in the eighteenth century. The 
description of Oxford Cathedral allows Mr. Bumpus to 
say a few words about Dean ALDRICH, who was an 
architect and a composer as well as a logician :— 
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| another relating to a journey through the — 


Aldrich, styled by Macaulay “a polite th 
found scholar, and jovial, hospitable gentlem 
1691 a small treatise on logic, “ Artis Logicae Co 
which long continued the popular textbook. — 
tect he designed the Peckwater quadrangle at Ch 
All Saints Church in the High Street, and in all pr 
the chapel of Trinity College in conjunction A 
wrote “Elementa Architecturz Civilis ad 
umque Disciplinam,” ‘translated in 1789 Ny 
Smyth, Fellow of New College, under the ti 
of Civil’ Architecture’ according to Vitruyi 
Ancients.” As a musician Aldrich was a prolj 
of services and anthems, many of which ar 
“quires and places where they sing.” ” 
catch, “‘ Hark, the bonny Christ Church Bells,’ 
in 1726.in the Pleasant Musical Compan 
“Smoking Catch, to be sung by four me 
pipes, not more difficult to smoke than di 
The Dean’s passion for the fragrant weed is 
a story of a student who betted that he wor 
smoking at 1o A.M., and who lost his bet be 
was not smoking, but filling his pipe. 


The Welsh people are musical, but Mr, 
not been able to say anything about t 
services — possibly they are less importe 
England. ‘There is a similar omission in 
of St. Albans. Southwell, however, posses 
choral, six singing men 2nd twelve chori 


formed twice daily. There can be little 
the planning of many cathedrals arrang 
made to increase the effect of chanting the s 
under altered conditions the tradition ¢ 
respected. In giving attention to organs, 
and choristers Mr. Bumrus is not introd 
matter, although in other books on cathe 
tecture alone is considered. The three volum 
serviceable guides, which also can be read 
in the intervals between the visits to the cat 


TOURS IN. ENGLAND, 1768-9. 

Ae the manuscripts at Gorhambury, 
belonging to the Earl of Verulam, 

northern tour through a part of England in 


Wales in the following year. The manus 
signed, but it is believed the traveller 
Viscount Grimston, who was in 1790 crea 
England and an earl in 1809. It is ey 
accounts that his lordship was able to app 
ture, especially as manifested in the count 
his friends. At the time there was a desire t 
mansions, for Blenheim and Castle Howard, 
buildings, had superseded the regard for the ol 
buildings which was so long in favour,  —— 
The writer of the diary started from § 
August 18, 1768. The first mansion he notice: 
Abbey (Woburn), belonging to the Duke of 
describes the house as “situated in a be 
by to acres of water, back of the house 
grove; entrance of ditto a hall, on one § 
a bedchamber and dressing-room, on the 
room; above stairs seven grand apartme Z. 
room, drawing-room, state bedchamber and : 
French room and dressing-room, picture gal 3 th 
house ornamented with silks, stucco and gol 
next day he came to Castle Ashby, the sé 
Northampton, which in his eyes was withou 
thing to recommend it. Lord Strafford’s ho B 
was old and not worth observation. Evidently th 
set out with a prejudice against antiquity, 
The streets of Nottingham, with the exceptiol 
market-place, he says, were rather narrow; the la 
spacious and full of good buildings. The castle t% 
the summit of the rock on the south-west of the a 


mands a prospect of the whole town, the river | 
the four counties near adjoining ; the castle itself 1s! 
rooms lofty and but ill furnished; a terrace surro 

whole, and in miniature nearly represents Windsot 
He remarked that many of the poor inhabitants 00! 
of the town, by scooping out the rock, make use‘ 
houses ; the cellars in this town are remarkable 
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. reat depth into the rock and extending themselves 
distance. 
; se from’ Nottingham was Wollaton Hall, which 
<d.. It is said to be a stone Gothic building with 
3], Ges 2 2 4 
cers and a tower raised in the middle. The offices 
Lilt of brick fronted with stone. In Derby he found 
‘ts regular and making a good appearance. 

miles from Derby was Kedleston, belonging to 
arsdale. As it was a new building it was sure of 
icount’s admiration. He speaks of it as a most noble 
ribuilt house of stone, with twenty-six windows in 
_\ie entrance is a large hall supported with twenty 
;{ Derby marble, many of them one entire piece ; 
ight of the hall, eating parlour, ornamented with 
by the best hands, pier glasses, &c.; beyond this, 
Jery; on the left of the hall a music-room, dimen- 
yards by 16, most elegantly adapted for the pur- 
_ syond this drawing-room, ornamented with all the 
r’ art; beyond this a complete library, each room 
yh noble pictures, both of landscapes, sea-pieces and 
4i, The park was not laid out, but it was anticipated 
utraveller that “the grandeur of the house, the 
i which there must be in the park when finished, 
h civility and politeness of the possessor unite to 
ihe best worth seeing and the most agreeable seat 
s art of England.” 
- e time there were three hundred people employed 
sx manufactory in Derby. The Viscount’s journey 
yy ishbourne, Okeover (where a large brick house had 

It by Mr. Okeover which contained a Holy Family 
yj ael), Buxton, Disley, to Manchester. He describes 
hiter as very handsome, full of good houses, well 
j/ad carrying on a great tradeintapes. But the chief 
ta was the new Bridgewater Canal, cut through, in 
‘aces, the solid rock for the distance of 37 miles, 
leonvenience of water carriage. This work, he con- 
«would be justly called one of the wonders of the 
, xceeding in magnificence, use and grandeur every 
that kind, and proving indisputably the judgment, 


mand courage in making the attempt of the noble 
v. The traveller was disappointed when he found 
ti Duke of Bridgewater, who could carry out so 
’k>le a work, only built a small house at Worsley for 
munce rather than magnificence. Returning from 
aiter to Disley, Chatsworth was visited. It is said to 
4 Juare stone house and windows in front, which 
rnagnificent ; the inside of the house not answer- 
01e grandeur of the outside. The furniture old and 
ply tapestry ; the park, which would be naturally 
and dreary, is made agreeable by plantations and 
-/ This place is principally remarkable for water- 
s hich were made by the first Duke of Devonshire.” 
1¢oad by Bakewell, Matlock, led to Hardwick Halil, 
hise itself very old and built after the manner of a 
nd to Newstead Abbey, belonging to Lord Byron. 
e\ribed as “ of a very old date and carries the appear- 
fin abbey. On the front is a very large and fine 
_ water, flanked on each side with a fictitious 
above this on a rising piece of ground is a building 
elke a castle, with four great guns on a rampart; 
ct ide of this a large plantation. Near the house is a 
Jevhich 1S supplied from this water and is intended 
Sctself in another behind the house of yet larger 
- This water is made more beautiful by a number 
alvessels being stationed on it. The rooms in the 
__ © very small and ill proportioned, but this is 
la ly made up by the very fine collection of paintings, 
i a that is shown in placing them to the greatest 
‘Sig through Sherwood Forest the traveller came to 
| belonging to the Duke of Portland. The house is 
‘1 date, but at the same time very habitable and 
 agnificent. The pictures are almost all family 
n; by the best hands. The park is very extensive 
hme parts, is much beholden to art for its beauty. 
A Stopping-place was Worksop, belonging to the 
: Norfolk, According to the Viscount, “ the appear- 
ie house is most superb, being built with stone. 
: our windows in front at present, though there is 
5, Ps to add two more wings. The front prospect 
piece of water, with a lawn prettily interspersed 
‘ntation of firs. The inside of the house will be 
2 nagnificence to the outside, but is at present with- 
faites eomniture, excepting one room which is filled 
52 i Raa aa hung with the finest tapestry.” 
S Lord Lincoln’s mansion, was not 


Sie 


A 
—s 


finished, but promised well. There were nineteen windows 
in front, the middle a bow and two projecting wings. 
Thoresby, the Duke of Kingston’s, was also unfinished, 
but appeared adapted for convenience rather than magni- 
ficence, the quality most desired in a lordly mansion by 
Lord Verulam. © . . 

The tourist arrived in York on September 6. He 
admired the gates, and the cathedral, castle and assembly 
room were worth seeing. The cathedral was allowed to be 
a most noble Gothic building, of immense length, the 
windows all of painted glass and well preserved. He was 
evidently surprised at seeing the communion-table raised’ 
above “ the common level” by twelve steps. Theassembly 
room had existed for half a century, and was designed by 
Lord Burlington, but the traveller either did not know nor 
was it generally understood that the design was an adapta- 
tion of one by Palladio, for we are told “the assembly room 
fronts London Street; this room is, of its kind, the most 
magnificent in England, designed by Pallardio, the architect ; 
it is 120 feet in length, 40 feet in height and the same in 
breadth, supported by forty-four Corinthian columns of 
York stone and illuminated by forty-four large glass 
chandeliers. Parallel to the great room, half its length, is 
a tea-room, made use of in winter to dance in; beyond 
this is a concert-room, and to conclude the whole is a 
very good kitchen.” Although Castle Howard had been 
erected from Vanbrugh’s designs about seventy years 
earlier, the traveller was not apparently acquainted with 
that vast structure. He records that “the entrance into the 
park is through a magnificent gateway, on each side of 
which is a stone building made use of as an inn. From 
hence an avenue, with double rows of trees, in the middle 
of which an obelisk, on the right hand of which is the 
house. The north front is a magnificent hall, with acupola, 
on each side of whichijhall is along range of building. 
The approach is up a grand flight of stone steps; in the 
hall are many antiques, brought over by the late Lord 
Carlisle. On the cupola is painted the Fall of Phaeton, over 
the chimney Hercules, on each side of the hall the Four 
Seasons. The rooms are very numerous, very small in: 
proportion to the size of the house. The furniture is of an 
old date, but exceedingly superb. Every room that will 
admit of it is filled with antique busts, urns, vases, mosaic 
pavement, Roman tiles and every curiosity that could 
possibly be procured by the late Lord Carlisle. Indian 
chests and cabinets, the most rich, in which ornament 
rather than convenience has been consulted. From the 
house you are led through some wood walks to the temple, 
which is a single room with a cupola on the top, built om 
Ionic columns. This room is made use of sometimes to 
drink tea in. ‘From hence you are carried to the mausoleum 
which was ‘built for a repository of the remains of the 
Howard family. This building is of a circular form sur- 
rounded with a low stone wall. In the lower room, or 
rather vault, niches are cut in the wall for the reception of 
the coffins, six of which are filled up. Above this another 
room, made use of to perform the burial service in; this 
has a very grand and rich cupola for its roof. The whole 
is supported by Corinthian columns of immense size. 
From this building you have, on one side, a view of a 
stately stone bridge built over a large piece of water ; on the 
other side a most extensive wood limits the prospect. The 
whole park is ornamented with variety of small buildings 
and great quantity of plantation.” 

Another new mansion was Duncombe Park, of which he 
says :—'‘ The front of this house built in the Ionic order 
looks on a spacious lawn, limited on each side by a sloping: 
wood. The other front built on four lonic columns is 
approached to by means of a flight of steps, and looks om 
some pleasure ground laid out, some time since, into 
walks ; from hence there is a noble terrace formed by 
nature and assisted by art. At the end of this walk is a 
temple with a dome prettily ornamented with freece [frieze 
in pure gold, with four niches in the wall filled by as many 
statues ; the whole is supported by lonic columns. The 
entrance into the mansion house is a hall ornamented with 
Corinthian columns, a handsome light ceiling and four 
antique statues. The dining-room is handsome and filled 
with the best of pictures by Carlo Marratti, Guido, Titiam 
and some of later date. Beside this is a drawing-room, bed- 
chamber, dressing-room and saloon, all of them furnished — 
with the same kind of ornaments.” Studley Royal, them 
belonging to Lord Grantham, was found to be of stone built 
on four Ionic pillars. Harewood House, designed by Adam, 
was then in progress. It is described as “ built on Corin-"~ 
thian columns, with two wings with thirteen windows in. 
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front. The whole makes a very grand and magnificent 
appearance. The rooms are to be finished in the most 
superb style, and in the manner Mr. Lascelles goes on, 
bids fair to be one of the most magnificent buildings in 
Yorkshire.” 

Leeds is said to be “very large and populous but 
exceedingly dirty, ill built and as badly paved.” The Cloth 
Hall measured 118 yards by 67 yards, was lighted by 
167 sash windows and contained 1,589 stands. Wakefield 
and Barnsley. were next visited, and three miles from the 
latter was “ Wentworth Castle, a seat belonging to Lord 
Strafford, situated in a, park four miles in circumference. 
The house is a noble building with fourteen windows in 
front. In the centre are five Corinthian fluted columns 
which add great magnificence to the appearance. One 
front is taken up entirely with a long gallery filled with the 
best pictures. In the other apartments convenience and 
grandeur are both of them consulted. Lord Strafford 
himself is his own architect and contriver in everything.” 
Sheffield was described in the same words as Leeds, but it 
was more disagreeable through the excessive smoke from 
the great multitude of forges. Birmingham was well 
paved, and had many good houses in the upper part of the 
town. The buildings in Coventry being ancient, the town 
made but.a mean appearance in his lordship’s eyes. In 
returning his route lay through Daventry, ‘“‘a large dirty 
market town not famous for anything in particular,” 
Towcester, Fenny Stratford, Dunstable to Gorhambury, 
where he arrived on September 23. The six weeks’ tour 
strengthened his lordship’s former opinion “that, though 
each county may boast of its own particular excellences, 
yet, considered in the whole, none can exceed the beauty or 
be preferred to that regular uniformity which is to be met 
with in every part of Hertfordshire.” 

It would be interesting to know whether after examining 
so many larger residences he was as contented with Gor- 
hambury as with Hertfordshire. It was a new house, for 
on October 20, 1784, there is the following entry, ‘Took 
possession of our new house at Gorhambury on this day, 
after having been employed in building it seven years the 
second of last month.” The bill of the architect has also 
survived, and the following is a copy of it :— 


1775. September.—Account of Joseph Saunders, 252 Oxford 
Street, London :— 

To making working drawings for a summer-house at 

Gorhambury, going down there and setting out 


ditto, &c. g ; Q : 3 ; £10 10 0 

To surveying the house, giving instructions for 
shering (szc) it, taking the plans of it, &c. . 15a a0 

To making designs for a new house at Gorhambury, 
making four drawings of ditto, &c. ; D2 a6 FO) 
GBS 10 


The account relates to preliminary work. Whether 
Joseph Saunders was allowed to superintend the work and 
was paid further sums is not known. 

In the following year Lord Verulam on August 8 started 
on another journey. From Oxhey, near Bushey, he went to 
Moor Park, which formerly belonged to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and was then considered as the best piece of 
brickwork in England, with a very excellent garden annexed 
to it. It was afterwards settled on the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, who sold it to Benjamin Heskins Stiles, 1720, who 
improved it by building a south front of Portland stone 
with colonnades ; the north front, in row, equal to the south. 

The inside of the house has been much ornamented with 
painting and modern furniture by Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
who purchased it of Lord Anson, whose father bought it of 
Mr. Stiles.” Geology was in 1769 in its infancy, and it is 
recorded that from a hill near this place many shells of sea 
fish have been dug at different times. The next house 
which was visited was Bulstrode, near Gerard’s Cross, a 
jointure house of the Dowager Duchess of Portland, and 
which contained some good paintings. Thence he proceeded 
to West Wycombe House, the seat of Lord Despencer. 
The front was described as of the Corinthian order and 
elegant; the back front is a cloister, supported above by 
Corinthian, below by Tuscan pillars. There were many 
valuable pictures in the salon. On the second day he 
reached Stowe, of which the following notes were taken :— 

Mr. Pope gives his opinion of this place very justly in 
two lines, viz. :— 
Here order in variety you see, 
Where all things differ, yet where all agree. 


If any house can claim the epithet of magnificent, it must 
be this; if any garden that of beautiful, it must be this at 
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Stowe. 


These buildin 
are mostly dedicated to the heathen gods, or to som 
departed friends, have each of them their inscription 
shows in their application the good taste of the pers 
chose them. The mansion is a square stone ] 
which has since been enlarged by two wings ir 
the most superb apartments. The approach is 
flight of steps ornamented with stone balustrades, 
and incomplete description of this place would be 
of it; a proper one is out of my power to give, 
fore must refer my reader to a small book we pI 
Buckingham which will give an adequate id 
unparalleled chain of natural and artificial beau 
place.” 
From the last sentence we may suppos 
traveller's diary was, like other literary prod 
those days, allowed circulation among his friends, 
Oxford came next. It was entered by Ball 
and the traveller therefore did not at first recei 
impression which a sudden view of the High Stree 
gives to strangers. He described the principal 
other buildings. In conclusion, he says “ this U 
governed very much in the same manner and by 
rules that Cambridge is. The genius of the two 
ties is much the same, except that Oxford prides 
more in its independency and glory in not givin; 
compliancy with the measures of a court.” Ble 
next reached, but the crowds of visitors made 
description an impossibility. The opinion was 
that the architect, Sir J. Vanbrugh, finished it it 
manner as his genius could point out. The tape: 
represents the old Duke’s victories, is the finest i 
perhaps in the world. The pictures, which ; 
culled from the choicest of the best masters, ar 
and would entertain, if not improve, every spe 


. 


had sufficient time allotted. But this building, erect 
the munificence of the public, is to be run over in h 


a 


of an hour, which rather tantalises than satisfies th 
eye. Lord Bathurst’s house at Cirencester Park i 
have great beauty on account of its regularity, an 
on account of the embellishments and size may 
to be styled magnificent. The hall is well p 
and ornamented with paintings of horses by | 
a very beautiful antique Roman coffer, with 
tures. The Corinthian pillars add much to 
There are many convenient and elegant apartm 
are ornamented with excellent pictures. E 
The two Woods had almost recreated Bath 
which was most pleasing to eighteenth-century at 
According to Lord Verulam, “ the Circus, which 1 
called a model of the famous Circus in Rome, is 
elegant and noble building ; the Corinthian, lonie 
orders have a good effect, but the regular symt 
whole is the principal foundation of its bea 
Square, Milsom Street, the two Parades are jus 
The great success that has attended the Circus 
a number of people so much with the spirit of | 
a select body of them have engaged in erecting 
range of houses beyond the Circus, which from the f 
it is to be called the Crescent. This, if it is comp 
in beauty or elegance vie with any other buildin 
place.or indeed elsewhere.” Bristol, on the con 
not find approval. It was said to be very disag 
streets particularly narrow and dirty, and the 
trucks, which were without wheels, was annoy 
The Wye was found to be romantic beyond desct 
Tintern Abbey was wonderfully beautiful, and time s 
to have made little alteration on it since it was fi 
stroyed. Monmouth and Raglan Castle were also \ 
At Pontypool there was an iron manufactory and a! 
for japanning. It is stated that the Pontypridd arch, 
has a span of 140 feet, was erected by Edwards at 4 
only 5002. Wales could not offer to the traveller as 
examples of the new style of mansion as were to )! 
in the district visited in England. But the scenery ' 
compensation. They found their way to St. David 
the account of the appearance of the cathedral on 3 
ber 10 will have interest for our readersi—~ 
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e palace and cathedral are now mere ruins, but 
ye the remains of ancient grandeur. Part of the 
was erected by Saint Patrick (src) for the reception 
John in his journey into Ireland ; a Inonument to 
it is still showed here. This place was once an 
j,opric, but has been since translated in [to] the 
_ palace. They show a kitchen which, by the 
) of fires, seems calculated to supply all the luxuries 
y Astatue of King John and Queen Mary is yet 
srone of the portals belonging to the palace. The 
] is a most noble and sacred pile of building, 
} t must now boast more of its antiquity than beauty ; 
« feet in length. The choir part is the exact size of 
er. The bishop’s throne is particularly neat and 
i]; the mosaic pavement round the altar-piece is 
, bservation. St. David’s shrine is to be noticed. 
Vaughan’s Chapel is immediately behind the altar 
smarkable for the beauty of its architecture. The 
y remains unhurt by time. This is the place in which 
<d the penitents confessed their sins. St. Mary’s 
e greatly esteemed by our famous antiquarian, Brown 
<is immediately beyond the other; a relic of St. 
’jead is here presented (s’c) as are also some other 
usnts of the bishops of St. Davids. In the church is 
«ab of Edmund, Earl of Richmond, father to 
yVIl., and also of the famous Owen Tudor. St. 
| as said to be the father of King Arthur, and lived 
15 years of age; he was bishop of this place sixty- 
“ers.” 
h errors in the history of the place suggest the 
tess of St. Davids and the indifference of English- 
ijgeneral to the buildings. Lord Verulam was also 
siding to believe that Inigo Jones was once called 
1p Jones and “ was introduced into the world by Sir 
1 Wynne of Llanrwst.” 
fr a month among Welsh mountains it must have 
zelief to the amateur when he entered Cheshire and 
noble prospect which gave an idea of the fertility 
i ness of the soil of England. In describing Chester 
a that “the rows or piazzas, first formed in that 
x the better to oppose any enemy that entered the 
, n along the side of the streets before all the houses, 
2 a very particular appearance ; the upper storey of 
lilding projects into the street, which makes this 
€way. The great use of it now is to keep those that 
2e from the rain. The shops are all held under 
4vered ways and do not appear to the open street. 
1s a very large and opulent town, beautified with 
‘20d buildings.” Eaton in 1769 was only a small 
© ithin a good park. 
Nhe road to Liverpool it was observed that in the 
ilurhood of Prescot many of the merchants of Liver- 
tiught ita pretty spot for their summer habitations, 
dked them out in all the little gaiety of a Chelsea 
_a Liverpool the traveller had to submit to a common 
lice, for it rained almost incessantly while he was 
sting. He admired the Exchange, the new church of 
a which cost 14,000/,, the docks, &c. But the streets 
Trow and the houses, built of brick, were more 
‘d for convenience than for magnificence. He 
_ Liverpool vied with London in riches and 
‘I, The merchants appeared as if they intended to 
s the business of the kingdom. 
Ovsley i3 Said to consist of a long front with nineteen 
03. The collection of paintings was much injured by 
care. Crewe Hall, belonging to Mr. Crewe, was 
Ht be a square of very old date which in its day was 
‘ee . Itwas more to be admired for its antiquity 
3ance or convenience. In the drawing-room, which 
: pelaed and hung with paper, were some good 
ttham and In 
uham was ad 


gestre were among the mansions seen. 
ies ae mired for the improvements carried out 
Aig pene . From the town the traveller made 
le * agley and Warwick. He arrived at Gor- 
ih a Ctober 28 after an absence of eleven weeks 
r ays. 
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[f annual’ outin 
i : g of the members of the Surre 
é cheological Society commenced at Lagham Pani 
| fa Na spect which had been granted by Mr. C. S. 
a: ay conk H. E. Malden briefly described the 
nd ditches, which, though possibly prehistoric 


fortifications, were in extremely good preservation, owing 
to their having been strengthened and improved in the 
thirteenth century. The residence, which is of seven- 
teenth-century date, was then visited, the chief features 
noted being its fine mantelpieces and carving. 

Half an hour’s drive, says the Surrey Advertiser, brought 
the party to Crowhurst Church. A paper was read by Mr. 
P. M. Johnston, who first drew attention to a large and 
ancient yew in the churchyard reputed to be at least 1,500 
years old, and probably therefore marking the site of a pre- 
Christian meeting-place and cemetery.’ The church consists 
of a nave and chancel and a small south aisle, the only 
entrance being through a porch on the south side. The 
nave is only 33 feet 6 inches by 17 feet 9 inches, the chancel 
21 feet 3 inches by 13 feet 9 inches, and the aisle 
17 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 9 inches. The present nave and 
chancel may represent the shell of a stone-built Norman 
church, but there are no features visible of earlier date than 
the last decade of the twelfth century, to which period the 
aisle, with its entrance doorway and door, belong. The 
font, which is of beautiful design, is probably of the early 
thirteenth century, and the church contains some remark- 
able monuments, chiefly representing members of the 
Gaynesford family, Mr. Johnston stating that there was no 


‘more interesting tomb carving in Surrey. 


Before leaving this district a visit was paid to Crowhurst 
Place, a timber house which dates from the fifteenth century, 
and is surrounded by a moat which comes quite up to the 
kitchens. Mr. Ralph Nevill, who described the house, said 
he considered this was the best specimen of Domestic archi- 
tecturein Surrey. It belonged to the Gaynesford family— 
a family of considerable importance from 1340 to about 
1700—and the hall and other parts date from the early part 
of the fifteenth century. Sir John Gaynesford, who had 
married into the Poyle family, became possessed of the 
Poyle estates at Guildford, and was buried there. The Sir 
John Gaynesford who held the property in the time of 
Henry VIII. seems to have wished to emulate his royal 
master, who is said to have stayed here sometimes on his 
road to Anne Boleyn at Hever Castle, since he achieved six 
wives, and that without the help of the headsman. He had 
twenty children, but Crowhurst Place eventually came to 
Erasmus, a son of the sixth wife. The daughters married 
into good families, and no doubt carried with them portions 
of the extensive estates. There are several coats of arms 
in the windows, showing the alliances with De la Poyle, 
Wakehurst, Covert and others. The house possesses a re- 
markably fine hammer-beam roof of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, and had originally a louvre in the centre, by which 
means the smoke made its way out, the hall being then open 
to the roof. 

Lingfield was the next point. A visit was paid to the 
fine old parish church, the architecture of which was 
described by Mr. John Oldrid Scott, who stated that the 
tower and western portion of the church were of the 
fourteenth century and the rest of the building fifteenth 
century. The church contains a splendid series of monu- 
ments and brasses, many in memory of the Cobham family, 
and a description of these was read by Mr. R. Garraway 
Rice. An opportunity was afforded of inspecting the guest 
hall, close to the church, by kind permission of Mrs. C. 
Forster Hayward, whose family will be remembered by 
many of our readers as former residents of Godalming and 
who have done much good work in restoring this interesting 
building. The guest hall was built in 1431 by the th'rd 
Lord Cobham and much of the original work remains. Tue 
banqueting-hall, with its gallery, was inspected with great 
interest, and was aptly described by more than one of the 
ladies as a “ gem.” 

Permission to inspect Blockfield, a moated house of 
the fifteenth century, having been granted by Mr. H. Jeddere 
Fisher, Mr. Philip M. Johnston spoke of it as one of the 
most remote houses in the most remote corner of Surrey, 
and said that, from its style, its date was probably between 
1480 and 1500. Onlya brief stay here was possible, and 
the party were then smartly driven to New Place, Lingfield. 
The inspection of this interesting seventeenth-century house 
had to be reluctantly abandoned. 


The Education Committee having been informed that at 
the present time there are slight differences in the fees 
charged at the several schools of art controlled by the 
London County Council, a uniform scale has been drawn 
up and will come into force at the opening of the new 
session. 
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Tue site of the Royal Infirmary in Manchester becomes 
by purchase the property of the Corporation. The sum 
expended will be 400,000/., which is to be paid in four 
instalments. The Infirmary authorities have been 
urged to expedite the completion of a sufficient portion 
of the new Infirmary to accommodate 300 patients, in 
order that the ground might be made over to the Cor- 
poration at the earliest possible date. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that the ground will be available until the 
end of 1908. A part of the site will enable the Cor- 
poration to carry out street improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood. Another part will be used for the erection 
of a new reference library, for the building in King 
Street used for that purpose has been sold for 161,465/. 
It is considered desirable that a new art gallery and a 
museum should also be erected. The special committee 
therefore recommend that the Council should, in a more 
definite form than has as yet been done, allocate the 
Infirmary: site to the public free libraries committee and 
the art gallery committee, subject to the completion of 
the necessary street improvements, and to sanction the 

_ preparation, under the direction of the special committee, 
of plans to be hereafter submitted to the Council. 


It is generally believed that Peter Pau, Rusens 
was born in Antwerp in 1577. There is an inscription 
to that effect on the house he had erected and in which 
he died. But one of the Antwerp advocates has made 
a discovery from which it would appear that RuBEns 
was born in Cologne and passed nine years of his child- 
hood in that city. The document in question is a 
genealogical tree of the artist’s family going back to 
1528. Rusens has occupied so remarkable a position 
among artists, for he was an historical character as 
well as a painter, his biography has been often investi- 
gated. Rubens himself wrote, “I havea great affection 
for the city of Cologne, where I was brought up until I 
was ten years of age.” According to Smitn’s catalogue 
a stone tablet was inserted in the front wall of a house 
in the Rue de I'Etoile, on which was inscribed that 
Peter Pau RuBeEns was born there on June 29, 1577, 
and that Joun Rubens, his father, died there in 1587. 
Jon Rupens was a lawyer, and he fled to Cologne in 
1568 on account of the religious wars in the Nether- 
lands. It is believed he was imprisoned, but in 1578 
he was living in Cologne. It is, of course, an honour 


for any city to be able to claim a great artist like 
RUuBENS as a native, 


“ Quaint and Historic York ” is the title of a series 
of twelve plates reproduced from drawings by Mr. E. 
RipspaLe Tarte, with notes by Mr. Grorce BENson 
(London: B. T, Batsrorp). York presents an immense 
number of subjects which must always give pleasure to 
archzeologists, and some of the most characteristic are 
shown by Mr. Tate, The lantern of All Saints Church 
is believed to have been the original of St. Dunstan’s in 
Fleet Street, London. Stonegate is a street which rivals 
any in Canterbury. Monk Bar, Bootham Bar, Mickle- 
gate Bar and Walmgate Bar are not surpassed by any 
portals in England. As Mr. Benson says :—" The walls 
at York are unique, being embattled and surrounded by 
a ditch or moat, so that little imagination is required to 
recall the ditches filled with water and archers in 
Dasinets and with bows in hand pacing the ramparts.” 
Photography has made York as well as other towns 
familiar, but neither large nor small plates can super- 


sede such drawings as those of Mr. Tate, with their 
thorough attention to detail. 


THE memorial to the late Puvis DE CHAVANNES, the 
wall-painter, which M. Ropin has in hand, will not 
follow conventional lines. M. Bonnat executed’ a 
portrait of the artist (in return for a painting which we 
‘were allowed to reproduce), and it suggests that Puvis 
DE CHAvaNnes’s figure was well adapted to be a subject 
for a statue. It is now supposed, however, that Paris 


| section g1, subsection 1, of the London Bui 
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possesses too many figures in modern costun 


that there should be some limit to the represent 


sartorial work. M. Ronin therefore 


Proposes 1 
the bust of the wall-painter as ; 


placed on a ste 


< 


the side of it will be a laurel tree, from which 


Dy 
ig tone 


typifying Painting is removing a branch j 
place it before the bust as a token of homage 
is originality in the idea, for although palms and 
are among the properties of French sculptor 
no precedent for the introduction of a tree, — 


Tue session of the Architectural Asso, 
formally commence on October 5, when at 
general meeting Mr. R. S. BaLrour will < 
presidential address and the prizes will be 
Papers on the following subjects will be r 
fortnightly meetings :—‘‘ The Architecture of 
Empire” (illustrated by lantern views), by 
Potter; “Axiality in Architectural Compe 
Mr. H. Srannus; “The Difficulties which | 
Architect in London, with special regard to 
legislation,” by Mr. W. Woopwarp; “ Arc 
Sicily ” (illustrated by lantern views), by Mr. W, 
SETH-Smitu ; “ Regent Street,” by Mr. M. E. Ma 
“Training and Workmanship,” by Mr. G. CG 
“Spanish Architecture” (illustrated by lante 
by Mr. A. N. Prentice; “ Sanatoria,” by Mr. 
Hatt; “ Westminster Cathedral,” by Mr, J 
SHALL; \ Theatres,” by Mr. Franx T. VERITY. / 
will also be read by Mr. Tempte Moore. 


Tue syllabus of the classes of the Borougl 
technic Institute is satisfactory for several reaso 
is evidence that education of a general as we 
special kind is obtainable at cheap rates i 
which for a long time were supposed to be 
pale of all but a humble class of teaching, at 
premises have been erected, there is a large s 
teachers, and the subjects are those which ar 
to everyday life. The Institute can claim to 
studium generale, but with an amplitude b 
imagination of the Medizevalists who first us 
phrase. ; 


Pel: 
eci 
etl 
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A point of some importance has been « 


RipLtey and Dartine, J.J., upon the cons 


where a difference arises between a building own 


1894. It is provided by the subsection in qu 


an adjoining owner in respect of any matter 
with reference to any work to which any noti e 
under this part of the Act relates, the matter 
submitted to the arbitration of surveyors, 
“they shall settle any matter from time to time 
the continuance of any work to which the 
relates, in disputes between the building own 

adjoining owner, with power to determine tl 
do and the time and manner of doing any wor! 
generally any other matter arising out of or inc I 
to such differences.” The question arose, in th 
of Apams v. Mayor, &c., of St. Marylebone, w 
this section gave the surveyor power to award 
quential damages to an adjoining owner on acco 
loss of trade during the continuance of operations ' 
building owner. The Court decided that the surv 
appointed under this section could only cot 
questions of structural damage. It was pointe 
that provisions for getting compensation for 
consequential damage as was here sought to | 
covered were contained in other sections of the 
This section dealt only with differences of opinion 
structural questions. . 
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NEW PREMISES, NO. 27 MADDOX STREET, W- 


LANTEGLOS-BY-FOWEY, AFTER RESTORATION. 


CARLE KEMP, NORTH BERWICK. 
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/  §T. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL.’ 
ee (Continued from page 151.) 

Referens of St. Davids is fortunate in the com- 
‘encement of the portion of his work which relates 


chitectural history in not having, as in so many 
1s, to combat any received opinion. attributing an 


jated antiquity to the building. Even Celtic nation- 


5 shrunk from attributing so vast and. magnificent 
to the early native princes and bishops, and it 
‘equire no great, amount of acumen to show the 
jety of applying the term “ Saxon ” to the-buildings 
«ntry which was never subjected to the internal sway 
jaxon kings. At all events, antiquaries from the 
Godwin downwards have been content to attribute 
ciest portions of the existing fabric to the time of 
‘Peter de Leia, who was consecrated in 1176, and 
siecied to have rebuilt his cathedral after it had 
1 often destroyed in former times by Danes and other 
and in his time was almost quite ruinated.” There 
urse, no probability of any remains existing of the 
:y small and rude British structure which may have 
«d the Norman invasion, but it does not at first sight 
-fith the ascertained history of other cathedrals to 
1 only no certain traces at present, but no distinct 
creserved of the erection of any structure between 
secration of the first Norman bishop in 1115 and the 
jation under Peter de Leia, to which we undoubtedly 
‘very large portion of the present church. It 
cever, necessary at this stage of the argument 
“r attention to a statement on which it is only 
iful that more theories have not, been built up 
e existence of a Norman structure prior to the pre- 
c2, In the “ Annales Menevenses,” which are for a 
<ace of time our principal and, indeed, most invalu- 
fide to the architectural history, we find a “ dedication 
yhurch of St. David” recorded as having been cele- 
«nthe year 1131, during the episcopate of Bernard, 
it Norman prelate. But as the architectural world 
Een informed by Professor Willis in his lecture at 
ssuch a “dedicatio” does not necessarily imply any 
iz or rebuilding immediately precedent, and in this 
\: have a ready explanation in the formal canonisation 
. avid at this time by Pope Calixtus II., which would 
iy be celebrated by some such ceremony in his own 
¢ Besides, this sort of implication is hardly the way 
hh so important a work as the reconstruction of the 
al would have been recorded in a document which, 
‘ its brevity, generally enters far more into particu- 


‘n if it should be contended that a church was erected 
etween 1115 and 1180, the fact is of comparatively 
» Sequence, as the reconstruction of the building, 
T:ommenced in the latter year, is undoubted, and no 
“remain in the present church which there is any 
Cnent to refer to an earlier period. The work of this 
\: may safely infer from the “Annales,” as well as 
|e evidence of the building itself, involved a complete 
"tion of whatever was then standing whether of British 
‘man origin. It certainly had no such influence on 
> sent cathedral as the small building erected by Urban 
conspicuously had upon the existing church of 
«f But on the whole the amount of evidence both 
fc and extrinsic seems in favour of the belief that no 
\ tervening structure ever existed, and that the large 
‘lendid edifice of ,;which the nave still remains was 
Imediate successor of the small and dilapidated 
€ al of the native saints and primates. 
\l we may indeed imagine that there were many 
stances about the see of St. Davids which may well 
° niged even the proverbial church building ardour 
‘man prelate. The utterly unsettled state of the half- 
i ‘ed country would throw many obstacles in the way 
SH ut architectural undertakings, and the church of 
lies after its frequent destructions may well have 
he ate for a while, just as that of Bangor did from 
oo much later and more civilised age. 
sit Gin y aracter of Bishop Bernard as transmitted 
ie aidus seems rather against the supposition that 
would be disposed to rival the great works of 


V7 in England, or even those“of his contemporary 


— 
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Urban at Llandaff. When we remember the stately pile which’ 
owes its origin to the labours of Ralph Flambard, one would 
not regard ordinary moral obliquity as supplying any a priort: 
difficulty ; but alienation of the revenues of his see and a 
restless hankering after some higher preferment are certainly 
not the qualities which one would expect to result in the 
foundation of a cathedral church. 

The church: of ;De Leia: appears to have exactly 
answered to the present main fabric of the cathedral—the 
nave, choir and transepts, with their -aisles, but exclusive 
of the subordinate chapels. Of these the nave and the 
western arch of the lantern. still exist, and the remainder 
appears to have been rebuilt. on his plan and to a great 
extent in imitation of his structure. “Godwin, therefore, is 
fairly justified in saying that he “ may in some sort be said 
to have built the church which now standeth.” The extent 
of his church eastward appears to-be shown bya small 
fragment, the only one east of the western arch of the 
lantern which can be assigned to this date, but this is one 
of no small importance.. The east walls of the choir aisles, 
between them and the chapel aisles, though much altered 
by successive insertions, yet appear in the most essential 
parts of their masonry to be contemporary with the nave. 
Yet this part of the church is full of difficulties on 
any supposition. The wall exhibits below the pre- 
sent roof-line the earlier one, which, as we_ shall 
presently see, it retained till the fourteenth century, 
resting against the same point on the choir walls, but of 
much steeper slope, and consequently involving much. 
lower walls in the aisles.. Below this is a round arch look- 
ing just like one of those traced out for vaulting, and below 
it the arch of a round-headed window, blocked and cut 
through by the arch leading into the chapel aisle. Ifthis be 
a vaulting arch there would be frima-facie evidence in 
favour of the belief that it must belong to a structure 
anterior to the present choir, afforded by the fact that the 
arches of the latter rise far above it, and consequently no 
roof of which it formed a part could possibly have co-existed 
with them. But, on the other hand, we shall find the same 
difficulty occurring where the two discordant elements are 
clearly contemporary, and there is even reason to believe 
that in some parts of the church the intention of vaulting 
was given up by reason of the impossibility of carrying out 
the contemplated design. Yet there is good reason to 
believe that we here have a relic of the earlier choir con- 
temporary with the nave. For this arch, unlike the other 
arches of only contemplated vaulting throughout the church, 
is not merely traced against the wall, but is a real moulded 
rib. And, moreover, it has evidently been tampered with 
during the transitional rebuilding ; it has been patched with 
a moulding of somewhat different section and made to rest 
on a much later capital, one of the most advanced of the 
second date, having a roundabacus. The first fact certainly 
seems to prove both propositions—that this arch belongs to 
Bishop de Leia’s work, and that it was altered during the 
Transitional changes. One can only conceive it retained at 
that period in order to give greater effect to the window 
below. 

This fragment then seems sufficient to prove that the 
extent of De Leia’s choir was identical with that at present 
existing, and that the east end was flat. It also, as being a 
moulded rib, does not prove, but certainly tends to 
encourage the belief that the choir aisles of this period were 
actually vaulted. Whether this be so or not, Peter de Leia 
certainly set, both in the aisles of his nave and in the nave 
itself, an example which seems to have found many imi- 
tators among the subsequent benefactors of St. Davids, 
namely, that of tracing out lines of vaulting which from 
some cause or other they failed actually to accomplish. It 
is not improbable that in his case the failure was connected 
with an original miscalculation in the design. His vaulting 
shafts exist all down the aisles, and at the east end the arch 
springing from them is traced out; but it seems quite im- 
possible that the system thus suggested could ever have 
been carried out, as the apex of the arch against the east 
wall falls very much lower than that of the pier arch, so 
that a vault of the strangest and most uncouth kind would 
have been the result. One can only suppose that in plan- 
ning the nave the effect which the vast width of the pier 
arches would have upon the vaulting—which, as usual, was 
left for the last thing—was altogether forgotten. 

Nor was the design for sexpartite vaulting, which was 
traced out over the nave itself, characterised by a greater 
degree of wisdom, as the apices of the lateral cells were 
made much lower than those of the transverse arches, as 
we see by the present ceiling, whose impost coincides with 
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the apices cutting off so much of the western arch of the 
lantern. Had such a vault ever been carried into execution 
the effect would have been extremely unsightly. 

The evidence afforded by the appearances at the east 
end of the choir aisles, and, indeed, by the vaulting system 
generally, is sufficient to show that the original aisles had 
very much lower external walls than at present, and conse- 
quently very much steeper lean-to roofs. The original 
roof-line comes almost exactly to the same point as the 
capitals of the later vaulting shafts. Externally, on the 
north side, we may suppose that the wide lower portion of 
the pilasters represents their original supports, and that 
they were heightened as we now see them when the aisle 
walls were raised. The single one of the same width 
throughout is a no greater difficulty, whether we think it 
was originally narrower than the others or was altogether 
constructed at the later date. At the junction of the north 
aisle and north transept there is also a piece of projecting 
ashlar (looking at first sight almost like a flat respond with 
the spring of its arch), which agrees with the first height of 
the aisles and is probably a member of the same set of 
pilasters. At the north-west angle internally there is an 
appearance somewhat like a flat pilaster, most probably a 
small portion of De Leia’s wall, left when the upper part 
was rebuilt of a smaller thickness in the fourteenth century ; 
connected with this is some change or patching in the 
strings which it is not easy to account for, nor, indeed, to 
ascertain the date or character of one of the strings, so 
completely is it defaced. At the corresponding point on 
the south side is another pilaster ranging with the later 
vaulting shafts, and which doubtless was designed to act as 
one of them; yet it is probably a portion of De Leia’s work 
connected with the staircase turret which then, as now, 
occupied the south-west corner of the nave. It rises higher 
than De Leia’s vault, but not higher than his wall, and as 
the vault was never completed, shows no mark of any roof 
against it. 

How long the work commenced in 1180 took before 
it was completed we have no means of ascertaining. 
There is, however, reason to believe that it was still in 
progress about the year 1190, as in a document executed 
shortly after the death of Henry II. a contribution to the 
works then going on in the cathedral was allowed as a sub- 
stitute for going to the Crusade. Perhaps, indeed, as a por- 
tion of the church is spoken of as “new” in 1220, we may 
venture to infer that it had not been brought to perfection 
very long before that time. So great a work would doubt- 
less be spread over a considerable space of time, and it may 
not even have been accomplished during the episcopate of 
De Leia ; but that the whole nave at least was erected from 
the design commenced by him can admit of no doubt. The 
whole is clearly of a piece throughout, with the exception 
of the western pair of arches. These, it will be remem- 
bered, are pointed, and exhibit some differences in detail 
from the others. What is especially remarkable, the bases 
of their responds do not present at all the same confirmed 
Early English section as those of the piers ; but there is no 
reason to believe these arches to be either earlier or later 
than the rest. The base employed is very common 
throughout the church, being the prevailing one in the 
vaulting shafts of the nave, and if miscalculation of the 
ground or any other cause, accidental or designed, required 
these arches to be narrower than the rest, the natural mode 
of preserving comparative uniformity would be to bring 
them to the same level as the others in point of height by 
the employment of the pointed arch. For it must be 
remembered that the pointed arch was freely used in con- 
temporary buildings, and we have it even here both in the 
triforium and in the contemplated vaulting of the nave. 
Hence we are not driven to suppose, as we otherwise might 
easily have done, that this form of arch was introduced as 
a novelty into this part of the nave, which would naturally 
be the last portion of the church brought to perfection. 

Of De Leia’s west front we are left to patch up our 
account from the indications still remaining in the wall and 
from some old and not very accurate engravings. That the 
aisles had at their west ends round windows of some sort 
is clear, but there may be some question as to their date. 
It would seem, however, from Grose’s engraving, copied by 
Mr. Manby, that the lower half of each was blocked and 
common Perpendicular or other tracery, perhaps contem- 
poraneous with that in the north clerestory, thrust into the 
upper part. Taken together with the splay at present 
existing in the north aisle, this may afford evidence that the 
round windows are original. The angles of the aisles and 
of the nave itself had quadrangular turrets, the former 
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certainly and the latter in all -probability. termin 
pinnacles. The turrets of the aisles must have c 
staircases lighted by loops or small windows tow 
west ; those of the nave were adorned with blank 
in two tiers corresponding with those of the y 
The arches of the lower arcadé were pointed ; th 
ones are doubtful. There was a great doorway 
centre under a semicircular: arch of several’ 
how adorned there is no evidence to show. Ab 
there were, as we have said, two tiers of “windoy 
lower tier consisted of an arcade of three equ 
circular arches, probably resting on engaged sh; 
pierced by long narrow windows which seem to } 
round heads. Over this we have a composition of 
equal lancets. Finally, there is a single lancet s 
gable. We may perhaps conclude from the cont 
evidence of Archdeacon Yardley that this compos 
lights, with the probable exception of the single lane 
head, which must have been meant to air the 1 
under a single containing arch, and that may ape 
present rear arch of Mr. Nash’s window. 5 
The next important event recorded 
annalist is the fact that in the year 1248 the chu 
very much damaged by an earthquake. To this ¢ 
can hardly fail to ascribe the insecure and bulging c 
of so great a part of the church, especially of the ne 
of the nave. But it must also have made itse 
severely felt in the eastern part of the building, | 
the tower or part of it may have fallen on the Too! 
choir,-as it can hardly fail to be at this time 
clerestory of that portion was altered. The alterat 
the side windows were made, *even ,at so late a pe 
Strict imitation of the former work, but at the ez 
where the architect was less fettered by preced 
produced a design in the usual fashion of the age. 
the traces still remaining there is documentary evid 
prove the existence of a round window in the ga 
would be very possible, though not absolutely nec 
to attribute also the Early English arcades in the la 
this age, especially if we suppose a second fall 
tower. ae 
The chapels east of the choir were originally com 
during the Early English period; but we have n 
direct evidence as to the exact date of those portion: 
must be assigned to this age as we have for the ear 
the later portions of the cathedral. They seem to ha 
built to a certain extent from a uniform plan, and y 
in the Early English details themselves we see ¢ 
sufficient to induce us to suppose that the work wi 
menced at a much earlier period and spread over 
space of time with considerable intermissions. 4 
part was probably erected in connection with the 
rendered necessary by the earthquake of 1248, al 
some portions seem earlier than that event. Notwit 
ing numerous subsequent changes, enough is still pre 
to show their general plan, though some parts remé 
state of no little obscurity. This general plan co 
then as now of a continuation of the choir aisles 0 
side of the central space, which is prolonged beyon 
to form a lady chapel, but the latter in its present for 
a somewhat later addition and apparently not conten 
in the original design of this period. Of the condi 
the space immediately east of the choir now f 
Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel it is not easy to speak 
period. The description given of it in George Owen 
History, as “vilissimus sive sordidissimus locus i 
ecclesia,” a designation which it is said to have cor 
to deserve up to the days of that prelate, is very rema 
and not very intelligible. But the idea conveyed 
although sufficiently vague, agrees excellently wi 
manifest fact that, till that period, it clearly never é 
so to speak into the design of the church ; buildings 
formed all round it, with no further reference to it tl 
exclude it from all account. 


The Memorial to Dean Hole now being set 
Rochester Cathedral will be unveiled on the 2oth in 
consists of a recumbent figure of the late dean in sti 
marble (exhibited at the last Royal Academy exhibitio 
work of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., which rests up 
altar tomb or base of alabaster designed by \ 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., the cathedral architect. 
memorial is at the southern extremity of the south 
Sep‘, close to the lady chapel. 
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‘THE ARBOR LOW STONE CIRCLE. 
|'ERAL of the members of the North Staffordshire Field 
club, under the leadership of the Revds. C. F. L. 
well and F. C. R. Jourdain, lately visited the stone 
iat Arbor Low, Hartington Church and Beresford Dale. 
/bor Low an inspection was made of the imposing and 
ssive monument. ) 

should be stated, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, that 
‘hole of the stones forming the “circle”—it is not 
ly circular, but was described as pear-shaped—lie 
-ate and partly sunk in the turf, and the question of 
er they ever occupied any other position appears to 
jebatable one. The circle is surrounded by a fosse, 
sh, with an outer vallum or rampart and a tumulus at 
ighest point. There are numerous barrows in the 


ve Lynam remarked that though he had visited the 
« many times he had never been there without finding 
ist a fresh breeze blowing. The early archeologists, 
-atemans, did work there, and dug on the enclosure 
jhe tumulus. They found some flints and two pieces 
nttery. Recent explorers had found that they left 
tc Low in a very rough state and apparently cared little 
; became of it. The British Association had now taken 
‘e study of this remarkable work, and for two succes- 
erears they had engaged Mr. St. George Gray, a gentle- 
1 who worked under General Pitt-Rivers for eleven 
,. Mr. Gray made a most accurate survey of every 
) within a certain square enclosure surrounding the 
1 at Arbor Low, with the result that they now had a 
ret map and sections of the place. Mr. Gray also made 
-xeavations, some across the fosse and some across the 
im, and one or two by the side or in front of some of the 
1s. But he was not quite satisfied, and was asking 
ae might trench the whole of the interior. Whether 
would be allowed him or not remained to be seen. 
. Lynam exhibited Mr. Gray’s map. The surface 
je present fosse was by no means the surface 
ie original fosse, because it had had tens of 
iries to silt up. The fosse was really cut into the 
atone all the way round. He added that though the 
1s themselves were not in a circle, the vallum was a 
circle on the top. Mr. Lynam refrained from any 
9 detailed remarks at this point, as he feared the 
e bers would feel the cold wind, but later in the day he 
a a summary of the report of Mr. H. St. George Gray 
< his investigations, explaining that Mr. Gray was em- 
ord by a special committee appointed by the British 
clation to investigate ancient British remains of this 
aicter, and which committee comprised Dr. Garson 
hrman), Mr. H. Balfour (secretary), Sir John Evans, 
t-. H. Read, Professor Meldola, Mr. A. J. Evans, Dr. 
tro and Professor Boyd-Dawkins. During the six weeks 
the excavations were in progress no metals were dis- 
red nor any traces of fictile ware that could be assigned 
ie date of the construction of Arbor Low. Six excava- 
9 were cut through the fosse, two cuttings were made 
wigh the vallum, four patches of trenching were dug in 
énterior and in the small dyke to the south-west; 7 feet 
ampart and 192 feet of ditch were jexcavated. The 
uber of relics found was certainly disappointing, and 
efon the other hand, Arbor Low not having been a habita- 
© and from negative evidence not appearing to have 
ea place of sepulture at a period closely following its 
aitruction, more relics could not perhaps be expected 
mr the circumstances. Nothing Roman had been found 
‘ ptthree small fragments of what appeared to be Romano- 
t'sh pottery just below the turf in the interior. Dr. Cox 
AF in 1884 :—‘I have been myself convinced after the 
fie — Most unprejudiced study that the date of 
ain a f subsequent to the Roman occupation of 
“| ae ph that it was erected as a trophy of victory on a 
‘lidehits  Aetegeae fell or where the crisis of a battle 
te 5 Sg int Scrapers were frequently found during 
at ne ges down to and including Roman times, but 
"i ‘y were found deep in the silting of the fosse, only 
: Sociation with other rude stone implements and chipped 
ie a, ace of Neolithic form, but of a variety found 
ta as lS ees The majority of the implements 
ai cinerea ts ea appeared to be ot chert, which was 
= a dah : expected, seeing that it was indigenous 
rise eer, v See for flint. Arbor Low was of such 
Mtoe e : ed arrow-head might have assigned 
‘don ‘ - nk ound on the bottom of the deepest 
J latceieaic sse. This form, being usually recognised 
. pment in Neolithic flintworking, pointed to 
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the probability of the construction of the fosse and vallum 

not being assigned to a date earlier than the late Neolithic 

period, although, judging from various “ finds” of Neolithic 

arrow-heads of barbed form, they might perhaps have been 

in use in some districts about the middle of the Neolithic 

period. However, there were no indications that this arrow- 

head might have reached its position at a date long subse- 

quent to the formation of the fosse. On the other hand, it 

was well known that the tanged and barbed type of arrow- 

head was very frequently associated with Bronze age 

“finds.” The existence of stone implements to the exclusion 

of bronze did not necessarily establish a Neolithic age for a 

monument such as this; yet considering the amount of ex- 

cavation done the absence of bronze had some significance. 

If Arbor Low was actually constructed in the early Bronze 

age we should not expect to find any abundance of the’ 
then precious metal. On the south-west vallum a Bronze 

age tumulus was constructed, undoubtedly from material 

derived from the original monument of Arbor Low. No 

bronze was found here or in Gib Hill just over a thousand 

feet distant, but their other contents pointed to a Bronze 

age culture, probably not particularly late. If the “finds ” 

from this tumulus on the vallum of Arbor Low were to be 
regarded as belonging to the early Bronze period, then 

“the probability of the circle being of the Neolithic date is 

much increased.” Their conclusions, in the present state 

of their knowledge, had to be deduced on somewhat meagre 

evidence as regards the quantity and nature of the relics 
found, The date of the construction of the Arbor Low stone 
circle should be located in accordance with the evidence 
derived from these explorations, within the period covered 

by the late Neolithic and early Bronze periods—in other 
words, the period of transition from stone to bronze. The 

date of the construction of Arbor Low appeared to tally 

precisely with Mr. Rowland’s deductions as to the date of - 
the erection of Stonehenge, from evidence derived from his 

excavations there in 1901. The Bronze age, according to 

most authorities, commenced in Britain circa B.c. 1800, so 

Arbor Low might be reckoned at from B.c. 1900 to B.C, 1600. 

With reference to the skeleton found in the centre of the 
circle, Mr. Lynam quoted the following observations by Dr. 

Garson :—‘‘ The skeleton is that of an adult male. The 
osteological characters show that the individual was not of 
the type found in interments of the Neolithic period, neither 
do they point to his being of the Bronze age type, though 
he was more nearly allied to it than to the former. On the 

other hand, there are no characters about the specimen 

which would preclude its being much more recent, even 

that of a person interred only about too years ago. The 

extended position in which the body had been laid decidedly 

supports the view of the interment being of more recent 
date than the Roman period, to which I consider the weight 
of the evidence afforded by the osteological character also 

points.” 

The Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain spoke of the great advance 
made in regard to this subject in the last thirty years. Sir 
John Lubbock read a paper to the British Association on 
that spot in 1879, and admitted that he did not know the 
object of the monument, and Mr. Cunningham, opening a 
Wiltshire barrow, said, “I don’t know—nobody knows, 
and nobody will know.” To-day, however, he thought they 
could begin to see daylight. They no longer regarded the 
interment which had taken place there as the raison a’étre. 
There were formerly two parties holding different views of 
these stone circles. One party thought they were burial- 
places, and the other temples. Sir John Lubbock tried to 
show that it was a natural transition from a dwelling-house 
to a burial-place, and from a burial-place to a temple. 
About 1891 Sir Norman Lockyer went to Egypt and proved 
that the temples were carefully oriented, so that the rising 
and setting of certain stars and that of the sun at certain 
seasons could be watched along the axis of the temple by a 
priest. This was independently suggested by Nissen, of 
Bonn, and references also occurred in inscriptions. If, as 
seemed probable, Sir N. Lockyer’s researches were on the 
right line, the objects for which it was done were three, 
viz. :—(1) To determine the time at night ; (2) to observe a 
star rising or setting heliacally, 7.e. about an hour before 
sunrise, on great festivals, so that when it was necessary to 
do anything at sunrise they could be prepared ; (3) to deter- 
mine the time of year, when the sun had reached a 
particular point. Thus they could tell the exact day of any 
particular year when a great festival was due. In the 
earliest time the year began with May, but it was afterwards 
altered to the solstitial year, beginning on the longest day, 
June 21. In regard to the Egyptian temples, they had 
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very dubious information as to when the buildings were north crossed that indentation, whilst if the line w 
erected ; but where it was known, the date coincided in a | tinued over 100 miles it crossed the stone circle of L; 
wonderful way with the results obtained theoretically. As Cumberland. | In both ‘directions from Arbor Lo 
instances, he gave a temple which was, as far as they could | this line there were also long lines of barrows 
tell, founded 6,300 years ago and restored 5,100 years. ago, | at intervals. A similar line drawn from Stonehen 
and the theory gave the respective dates as 6,800 and | them to the great Druidical district of Anglesey, | 
5,000 years ago, anda second case in which the date was | no comment upon these facts, but simply stated - 
fairly accurately known as 4,333 years ago, and the theory such. - He also noticed that one of the stones was 
gave 4,400. The same theory was tried in Greece by with a hole, and he had ascertained by measurem: 
Penrose with excellent results, because the dates of | if that stone were standing, as he believed it once y 
buildings were more exactly known from other sources,:| hole came directly in the line of 30 degrees east 0 
The third stage was the application of the theory to our | Mr. Matthews produced a drawing to scale of the 
Stone circles in England. It was difficult to say at once | stone, andasked if any of the company saw a likenes 
what the axis was, but if they took a line from the centre | shape to any particular object. A member of the 
of the circle to one of the outlying barrows they did get an | once suggested the sacred bird of Egypt. Mr. M 
axis, and if they did the same in respect of several barrows | was glad someone else had seen the 
they got several axes. By calculation they could find out resembled exactly the Egyptian Haw 
what stars were rising and setting along these axes. In ex- | Jourdain had ascertained that the Hawk dy 
plaining the theory, Mr. Jourdain said if they first measured | the Sun god. Mr. Matthews added that he thot 

off the exact angles of the outlying stones from the centre, 
then measured the angular height of. the sky-line across 
this line with a theodolite, with these two and the latitude 
they could calculate the declination — ze. the distance 
from the equator of the body observed along that line. 
This declination was always changing. By tables which 
went back 6,000 years it was possible thus to ascertain the 
age of the circle. The principle had heen applied to about 
eight British circles (but not yet to Arbor Low), and, 
roughly, the dates ranged from p.c. 1000 to B.c. 2300. 
As happened in Egypt, they began as May temples 
and ended as June ones. He did not mean _ that 
they could get an exact. date for each circle. They 
could take one line ‘of observation and find out when 
it was laid out, and then take another and find out 
when it was laid out, some hundreds of years later, just as 
they could go into a church and pick out the different periods 
of architecture. According to the number of axes they got 
a number of dates, and they might infer that these circles 
were laid down very carefully, very gradually and very 
slowly. This was an enormous step in advance of 1870, 
and he thought it was a reasonable theory to account for 
these circles. The quantity of actual remains found at 
Arbor Low was small. If they imagined that it was used 
as a kind of observatory the whole thing was perfectly 
clear. No doubt the astronomers dwelt there. The results 
of recent research showed that there was a distinct connec- 
tion between Egyptian temples and these circles. Probably 
the priests who worked in those stone circles in England 
received their first training in the same school as. the 
Egyptian and Grecian priests did. One reflection that these 
things suggested was the enormous amount of care used 
in the selection of these places and the skill with which the 
outlying angles were laid out. It was all very wonderful, 
considering the paucity of scientific instruments and aids 
then possessed by the people. A vast amount of astro- 
nomical research and preparation must have taken place. 
He reflected that the outstanding stones must have been 
illuminated at night. Czesar said, “The Druidical priests 
were in the habit, not only of carrying on investigations of 
their own, but also of handing it on to their youth.” These 
investigations only tended to show how true his words 
were. One could not study these things without an in- 
creased respect for the abilities and patience and attainments 
of our fathers. 

Mr. T. Arthur Matthews, of Ashbourn, an engineer who 
has given much care to the study of the Arbor Low circle, 
was present, and laid before the Club some remarkable facts 
which his researches had brought to his knowledge within 
the last few months. Mr. Matthews said he met Mr. 
St. George Gray there during that gentleman’s examination, 
but the information he was able now to communicate had 
been gathered since that time. He explained that he was 
intensely interested in the subject and pursued it as a 
hobby. Mr. Matthews went into considerable detail of a 
technical character, but the facts which he stated and upon 
which he based his theories, included the statement that 
Arbor Low was almost exactly due north of Stonehenge, 
and even more exactly 2 degrees of latitude north of Stone- 
henge. The site of the circle rose considerably to the 
north, and one of the outer stones was due north from 
the centre. His observations led him to attach great 
importance to the angle of 30 degrees west of north— 
which was as XI. on a clock face, if XII. were due north— 
and also that of 30 degrees east of north. He pointed out 
a semicircular dip in the line of hills which gave a view 
of more distant peaks, and said the line 30 degrees west of 


the information Mr. Matthews had communicated, — 

Mr. Matthews added that he thought the se 
that site was a matter of constant observation for pi 
one hundred years. ae 


“SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE.” _ 


A REMARKABLE judgment was recently given 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, Nev 
which suggests the difficulties of architects in dealit 
the subdivisions of American municipalities. | 
Horgan & Slattery, architects, were directed by the Ai 
Board of New York to prepare plans and specificati 
an armoury building. They prepared preliminary pla 
estimates, which were approved by the Board on Janu 
1901. Application was made to the Commissioner: 
Sinking Fund for an appropriation of 500,000 dols. t 
out the work. On March 8 they authorised the Ar 
Board to take such steps as were necessary to ent 
the contract, and the sum applied for was approp 
On April 3 a resolution was passed by. the Board di 
Messrs. Horgan & Slattery to prepare “ detailed pla 
specifications in accordance with the plan which ha 
adopted by the Armoury Board and approved by the 
missioners of the Sinking Fund for an armoury bt 
for the 69th Regiment,” and directed that they be sub 
for approval to a committee of that Board app 
therefor. ee ae 
The plans were duly prepared, and on Novembe 
formal contract was entered into for their preparat 
the usual commission. a 
When tenders were received they were found to 
from 666,394 dols. to 744,394 dols., exclusive of arch 
fees. The Armoury Board rejected the plans of M 
Horgan & Slattery and arranged for a competition, 
architects sought to recover fees, and were awarded : 
cent. on 450,000 dols., with interest added and 5,000 
for damages. The City of New York appealed o} 
ground that the Armoury Board had no authority to 
into a contract, and that the work to be performe¢ 
not carried out. The Appellate Division in their judg 
say ¢—— ' = 
We think it must be held, under the doctrine o} 
court that the Armoury Board had no power to inc 
indebtedness for architects’ fees, which the city be 
liable to pay, until it had been authorised to incur 
indebtedness by resolution of the Commissioners 0 
Sinking Fund. The resolution of those Commissic 
passed March 8, 1901, did give the Armoury Board auth 
to employ plaintiff, which authority they exercised by 
resolution of April 3 following, directing plaintiff to 
pare detailed plans and specifications for the erecti¢ 
the proposed armoury. It is only for services perfor 
by plaintiff after this time that the city is liable, if 
liable at all. eee" 
It was not necessary to let the contract for the prel 
tion of plans and specifications for the proposed arm 
by competitive bidding. The services required ‘scie! 
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vledge and skill, and that character of service need not 
tained by bids., Nor was it necessary that the Armoury 
|-d enter into a written contract with the plaintiff for the 
.yrmance, of such services. That might be done by 
</ution and subsequent direction. 

‘he plans and specifications were prepared after Aprii 3, 
before the written contract which was not a necessity. 
e plaintiff substantially performed its contract, which 
-hink was to furnish plans and specifications for an 
»oury ,whick. could be erected within the sum of 
00. dols., then it is entitled to recover therefor the 
mary price, which was proven to be 23 per cent. upon 
<ostof the building. This, however, the plaintiff did not 
, The resolution of March 8, appropriating the money 
1 giving authority to the Armoury Board, to proceed 
y hire plaintiff, limited the cost of the building to 450,000 
>, Plaintiff says it did not know of. this limitation until 


l 


| written contract of November, after the plans and specifi- 
, ns had been furnished. The resolution was a matter 
f public record, and the plaintiff was dealing with a 
| 1icipality and should have ascertained the limitation of 
1. Besides, plaintiff’s chief architect, prior to April 3, in 
i ussing the preliminary plans with the chairman of the 
j1oury Board committee, to whom he announced that the 
+osed armoury could not be erected short of 600,000 dols., 
“ told by such chairman that the Board never allow 
4e than 500,000 dols. at the outside for its erection. 
1; was actual notice of the limitation, which plaintiff's 
| sand specifications far exceeded. The bids for erection 
x2 the final test of the cost, and all of them exceeded the 


itation by nearly 200,000 dols. If there was a limitation 


y\in which plaintiff must reasonably come, and within 
*ch it was bound to come, the excess cost was so great 
) it cannot be said that plaintiff substantially performed 
< ontract. 

‘\\n architect employed to furnish plans and specifications 
) he erection of a building is entitled to remuneration 
1efor, if they are made in accordance with the directions 
fhe owner. He cannot recover, however, where the 
\ er stipulates that the plans and specifications shall be 
91 building not to cost over a specified amount, if the 
is and specifications made are for a building substantially 
x2eding that sum. 

‘The plaintiff failed to bring itself within this proper and 
a tary rule, and therefore should not have been permitted 
9 scover under its first cause of action. 

There cannot be said to have been an acceptance of the 
isand specifications by the Armoury Board, notwithstand- 
nthey did not meet the restriction as to cost of erection. 
That fact could not be determined until the bids were 


ti quite doubtful if the Armoury Board would have the 
piver to bind the city by the acceptance of plans not in 

(formity with the contract, and the cost stipulated by the 
“missioners appropriating the money. If any other reason 
we needed for the reversal of the judgment it is found in 
th charge of the court, which was a substantial direction 
21 verdict for the 23 per cent., the defendant being per- 
a ted to except to whatever the court said on that subject. 
As to the second cause of action, it is manifest that the 
P ntiff in no sense showed such a substantial performance 
its contract as to entitle it to damages for breach of 
h’ng. It furnished no plans and specifications from which 
aarmoury costing within’ 459,000 dols. could be erected, 
i did it conform to the plans already made to a building 
citing within that sum. The Armoury Board, therefore, 
0 disclosure of the cost as shown by the bids had the right 
tcreject the plans and to dispense with the plaintiff’s 
Sivices and terminate the contract. Here, too, the court 
€ 2d in charging the jury that there was no ground for the 
d>harge of the plaintiff, to which the defendant excepted. 

The plaintiff complains that it was not asked to alter the 
PAs so that the cost of erecting the building would come 
ae the stipulated amount. It was for the plaintiff to 
p form its contract and to show that it has so done before 
itsks damages for breach by the other party. 

It 1S quite evident that the plaintiff performed a large 
mid of work for which it would be just that it should 
alg some compensation, and we have endeavoured to 
5 Bese pround upon which plaintiff could recover the 
ide €0 ne work and labour which it performed. The 
pt on of March 8 empowered the Armoury Board to 

(ae an architect. By the resolution of April 3 that 

romeo Plaintiff. It was necessary for the 
dhe me : oard to obtain accurate information with respect 
ind of armoury that shouldbe erected. Preliminary 
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€-ived and it was thus found what the cost would be, and’ 
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sketches might and might not be accurate with respect to’ 
disclosing the cost. Plaintiff did a large amount of work, 
in elaborating the ideas of the Armoury Board with respect 
to the proposed armoury, and finally by its labours demon- 
strated that the building could not be erected within the 
sum provided. . The necessity for a larger appropriation 
was finally recognised. by the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, and they increased it, and the armoury 
in the end was erected at about the cost called for 
by plaintiffs plans. The work performed by the plaintiff 
was of value to the Armoury Board, and thus to the 
city, in the final determination as to the style and character 
of the armoury... Equitably it would seem that the plaintiff 
can and should be permitted to recover the value of these 
services performed up to the time of receipt of the. bids, 
not, however, upon any percentage as to cost of erection, 
but upon a guantum meruit. for the actual value of the 
services in fact performed. ,It is probable that this sum 
ought to be limited to the usual charge for preliminary 
sketches, which would be only 1 per cent.. We do not 
mean to hold. that the plaintiff is entitled to absolutely 
recover the 23 per cent. upon the cost of erection, or a sum. 
equal to that amount; but if it can recover at all, it should. 
be permitted to recover what it paid out to its clerks and 
assistants in preparing the plans and specifications, together 
with a reasonable compensation for the time spent by its 
chief architects and the advice which they gave to the 
Armoury Board. 


TRANSVAAL COLLEGE COMPETITION. 


HE Council of the Transvaal University College recently , 
sought designs from South African architects for the 
proposed new buildings of the college. 

The buildings were to cover the whole of Plein Square, 
although it is only intended at present to proceed with the 
erection of the eastern wing at an estimated cost of 80,000/. 
Twenty-eight architects competed, one sending two designs. 
The Council secured the services of Mr. T. E. Collcutt as 
assessor, and he visited South Africa for the purpose. 

In his report dated August 6 Mr. Collcutt says :— 

As the assessor appointed by your Council to examine 
and report on the relative merits of the designs submitted 
in competition for the building of the University College, I 
now beg to say I have made a careful and exhaustive 
examination of the several plans and elevations, the result: 
being that I award the premiums in the following order :— 

I award the first premium to design No. 1, the second 
to No. 14, the third to No. 23, to fourth to No. 28, the 
fifth to No. 19, and the sixth to No. 18. 

I have examined the estimates submitted with the above 
designs, and I am of opinion that any one of them could be 
carried out for the sum of 80,o00/, There are twenty-nine 
designs submitted in the competition by twenty-eight archi- 
tects, one architect having sent in two designs. The total 
number of drawings illustrating the twenty-nine designs 
iS 270. 

Before making the above awards, I carefully studied the 
conditions issued by your Council, and also the series of 
questions asked by some of the competitors, and the replies. 
thereto. These questions and answers, I am informed, 
were communicated to all the competing architects. After 
careful consideration of the several plans, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that very few, if any, of the competitors. 
have succeeded in producing a satisfactory scheme dealing 
with accommodation under schedule A (which, it may be 
stated, relates to the wing that is to be first erected). 

On the other hand, many.of the competitors have dealt 
in a satisfactory manner with the building scheme for the 
whole site, but always excepting the block allocated to the 
accommodation in schedule A. I am of opinion that the 
area apportioned for schedule A is inadequate, and there- 
fore it has.been impossible to devise a really satisfactory 
plan. 

From the above remarks it may be gathered that the 
premiated plans show many defects, but similar defects are 
to be found in all the other designs submitted. 

It gives me pleasure to state that many of the designs, 
besides those selected, are of considerable architectural 
merit, and I venture to express the feeling that your 
Council, by adopting the first premiated design, have the 
opportunity of seeing a building erected which will be 
worthy of a great city. 

The successful architects are :—1. R. Howden. 2. G. A. H. 
Dickson & McCowat. 3. Stucke & Bannister. 4. I. H. 
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Pillsce A ee Tal: 
& Emley. 

All the successful architects practise in Johannesburg. 

Mr. Howden has practised in Johannesburg for eight or 
nine years, having come to the Rand from Australia. 
Amongst buildings which he has designed are St. George’s 
Presbyterian church, Noord Street (which cost 20,000/.), 
Bree Street Congregational church, and residences for 
Messrs. Hoyle, Bleloch and Jas. Mackay. 


5. McIntosh & Moffatt. 6. Leck 


CARNEGIE LIBRARIES. 


MEMORIAL from the architects of Dundee relating to 
A the Carnegie branch libraries has been sent to the 
Town Council. They object for the following reasons to 
placing the work in the hands of the burgh engineer and 
city architect. Through Mr. Carnegie an opportunity has 
come to the city to erect important public buildings, and it 
is fitting, they say, that these should commemorate in a 
most worthy manner his generous gift. Your memorialists 
are not aware of any single instance in which a city official 
has been entrusted with the carrying out of such work, and 
Public opinion and municipal authorities in other cities have 
been entirely against this procedure. Keeping in view the 
importance of careful and thoughtful planning in a library 
building, and recognising that it should be of a monumental 
character and give an artistic expression of its purpose, it is 
desirable to extend the area of thought brought to bear upon 
its design, so that the best results may be secured. The 
incentive of competition is without doubt the best method 
of securing this desirable end. Without reflecting on the 
burgh engineer’s merits as an architect, they would point 
out that with so many official and administrative duties, 
along with the supervision of work of an intricate and 
practical nature, it is not possible for him to give the neces- 
sary amount of reflection and study which such buildings 
demand, and, if placed in his hands, he must necessarily 
delegate the greater part of the work to irresponsible assist- 
ants. Even in the interests of true economy they would point 
out that if the work of designing and carrying out these 
libraries is done by the burgh engineer, the attendant expenses 
would be actually borne by the ratepayers of the city instead 
ofby the donor. In the full hope that these reasons will meet 
with the approval of the Town Council, the memorialists 
point out that to conduct this competition properly it is of 
first importance that a professional assessor should be 
nominated, who would draw up the necessary conditions in 
conjunction with the city officials, and would undertake the 
sole responsibility of selecting the best design, keeping in 
view the total sum to be expended in each case. The 
attention of the Council is drawn to the regulations for 
architectural competitions issued by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which will act as a guide in this matter. 
It was further intimated that a deputation would attend the 
Council meeting on Thursday and be heard in support 
of this memorial. The memorial is signed by Messrs. 
J. Donald Mills, Thos. M. Cappon, John T. Maclaren, 
George Alex. Pyott, Charles Mann, George A. Harris, P. H. 
‘Thoms, R. Blackadder, George Jamieson, Richard G. 
Murray, William: Salmond, Charles G. Soutar, William 
Forrest, Edward Tough, Johnston & Baxter, James Findlay, 
Leslie Ower, James Lowe, James Foggie & Son, James P. 
Bruce, W. Clark, James Sibbald, Godfrey Shepherd, David 
L. Allan, R. Hunter, William Gauldie, R. Gibson. 
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RESTORATION OF CARNARVON CAs 


(OE of the architects of the Board of Works hk, 
commissioned to pay a visit of inspection to Car 
Castle this week, for the purpose of preparing a rep 
a view to the continuance of the scheme of res 
which has been in progress for many years. This 
the result of correspondence which passed betw: 
John Puleston, constable of the castle, and the B 
Works a few months ago. It is also known that th 
is evincing personal interest in the project. His 
while Prince of Wales, visited the castle in 1894, ; 
Queen on the same occasion ascended to the dingy cl 
in the Eagle Tower, which is reputed to be the bir 
of the first Prince of Wales. The present well-pre 
condition of the castle is a monument to the enterpr 
industry of the late Sir Llewelyn Turner, who, dur 
long tenure of office as deputy constable, applied 
visitors’ admission fees to the work of restoration 
tower was re-roofed and otherwise rendered hat 
enormous breaches were repaired in others, and ¢ 
number of fresh steps and newels were placed in 
parts of the building. Latterly the present deputy co 
(Mr. Charles A. Jones) took in hand the completion 
coping-stone along the imposing north front of the 
ture. It is generally expected that the Governme! 
see its way to make a substantial grant at an early 
carry on the work, and in return it is probable that tl 
collected for admission will henceforth have to 

to the Government. 


be trans 
Se 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. ~— 
\ X JINCHESTER CATHEDRAL is now almost er 
under architectural supervision as to its ex 
and the interior beyond the chancel is a mass of scafte 
and judging by the gigantic struts or supports of t 
shoring up the eastern chapels and the mass of mat 
lying all round the building, it is not too much to say 
the Hampshire Chronicle, that Messrs. Thompson’s wor 
have come to make a long sojourn in and around the 
historic structure. The original estimate of 30,00¢ 
repairs is, we fear, far too small. The state of the We 
the transept and De Lucy’s aisles, the vaulting of the | 
the necessity of repairs at the west end and other ma 
will absorb as much again or more. ee 
Over eight centuries have passed away since Wal 
completed his immense cathedral church. His towe 
in 1107, when it was rebuilt, and rests on the most ma 
piers in England. Happily this fine example of No 
architecture stands firm and requires no attention—at 
we believe so. The transepts are both shaky as ‘to 
northern and southern gable walls. The latter, even t 
eye of the mere passer-by, is much out of the uprigh 
much, experts say, as from 3 feet to 5 feet. The form 
being examined and tested by Messrs. Thompson’s exp 
who find the top of the walls defective, and there 
evidences of bulging and overhanging. In order to 
whether there is any “movement” in the masonry, s 
of plaster of Paris are being placed on the weakest s 
which will be carefully watched to see if cracks appear 
so prompt attention must be given them. er 
The interior of the south transept has always sh 
evidences of settlements of very long standing, whic 
not appear in the other transept. In both the varied St 
of the wiudow arches indicate the different builc 


THE ROMAN WALL EXPLORATIONS. 


NG a meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 

last week Mr. F. Haverfield, D.C.L. (vice-president), 
read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Mural Problems.” In this 
he criticised severely the explorations of the Roman wall 
during the last half-century. For instance, he said; the mile 
castles had been generally accepted as belonging to the 
period of the fourth century, but, so far as he could ascertain, 
no pains had been taken to identify coins or pottery found 
near them with that period, and in that respect the explora- 
tion of the Roman wall had failed in a scientific sense. 
Half a century ago it was the finest example of its kind in 
existence, but that could be no longer said. In conclusion, 
he remarked that the Roman vaillum still thwarted the 
efforts of archzeologists as to its specific reason, and they 
had never been able to find a satisfactory reason for 
retaining walls or artificial hills being erected, sometimes 
to the north and sometimes to the south of the wall. 


Norman, Decorated, Perpendicular, so that the walls I 
often been tampered with. The trial hole in the north 
of the nave aisle has been carried down to the gra 
18 feet altogether, including 123-feet foundations, cl 
under them, and peat, but the crack in the wall at 
ground here does not indicate any modern subsidence 
danger of it. At the west end, where scaffolding is be 
erected, the chief work is to make good defects in st 
work erected fifty years ago, which was not of a dure 
kind. A large projecting screen of boards has been eret 
to protect the entrances to the nave and aisles and 
public. : 
Altogether the work necessary at the church isa V 
serious responsibility for the Dean and Chapter, and 
hope that the Cathedral Fabric Fund will be equal to 
emergency. The cathedral is a national historical mol 
ment, equal in its character to the metropolitical church 
Canterbury or Westminster, and we feel sure that | 
devotion and veneration of our day will not fall short 
that which animated our Catholic predecessors of all rat 
and the great master builders of the past. 
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GERMAN CERAMIC INDUSTRIES. 


J interesting report on German ceramic industries has 
been prepared by Sir William Ward, consul-general. 
‘German industry and trade in ceramic ware, including 
j:s, has largely increased during the last thirty years, 
the indications point to further expansion. Common 
i which can be utilised for brickmaking, and also those 
+h can be used for the manufacture of common earthen- 
2: goods, are of frequent occurrence in almost every part 
‘ermany. The rather superior kinds, and those which 
1 white after burning, are also common, but highly re- 
ze ory clays are of rare occurrence. There are no very 
at statistics available for obtaining a correct idea of the 
+ jal extent of the production of the various branches of 
«nan ceramic industry. The latest statistical returns are 
, e furnished about five years ago, at the time of the pre- 
z ition of the new German Customs tariff: These statistics 
12 supplied to the Government by German manufacturers, 
y they may have been, in some instances, overstated, in order 
) vemore importance to the respective branches of industry, 
; in some instances understated by manufacturers, who 
ne afraid that their figures might be used asa basis for 
eased taxation. Taking, however, these returns, the 
5| value of the various productions of ceramic industry, 
3 usive of those of brickmaking, in Germany in 1897 was 
, 50990. The total value of porcelain ware alone 
punted to 2,511,600/., so that the total value of all 
emic productions of the more ordinary description, 
ely, stoneware, earthenware, tiles, &c., amounted to 
, 34992. The total number of ceramic works, exclusive 
{ hose for brickmaking, established in Germany in 1898 


939, whilst the total number of workmen employed in 


n was 71,983. The total number of brickmaking 
y ks in Germany, according to the last official census of 
£5, was 16,431, and the total number of hands employed 

‘ein 219,860. Amongst these brickmaking works about 
0 employed each not more than 5 persons, about 8,000 
s)loyed between 6 and 50 hands, and the remainder, 
jiely, about 850, employed 52 hands and more. 

If we compare the preceding figures with those given by 
| official census for 1882, it will be found that whilst the 
«.l number of hands employed in the German ceramic 
wks, exclusive of brickmaking works, in 1898 largely 
seeded the number employed in 1882, the total number 
she works had considerably diminished in 1898. This 
p ves that the German porcelain and pottery manufacturers 
h. come gradually to the conclusion that in order to cope 
itt profitable manner with the increasing demand, as well 
ain order to meet foreign competition successfully, it 
a eared judicious to concentrate their efforts by reducing 
t] number of smaller works, and carrying on the work in 
fitories established, wherever possible, on a large scale. 

(As regards the prominent centres in Germany for brick- 
r king and for the various descriptions of ceramic in- 
cstry, these are as follows, viz :— 

|Brickmaking, in view of the widespread presence of 
cy deposits in all parts of the country which are suitable 
f this industry, is carried on all over Germany, excepting 

‘course in the mountainous regions, such as the Hartz 
Nuntains, Thuringia, the Bavarian Highlands, the Silesian 
ae &c, Earthenware drain pipes and other pipes : 

nufactured chiefly in the district of Bitterfeld in Saxony, 
jase (Silesia), in the Lausitz district, in Rhenish 

lussia, in the Palatinate, &c. Refractory bricks and 
€-thenware for technical purposes: In Silesia, Hesse and 

‘enish Prussia. Earthenware goods (faience) : In Altona- 
Iumburg, Annaberg in Saxony, Bayreuth, Saargemiind, 
{irnberg and Strassburg; and other kinds of earthenware 

ssels in Nassau, Bamberg, Bonn, Freising, Mettbach,. 

‘gensburg, &c. Stoneware tiles, &c.: At Annaberg, 
ers, Héchst, Mettbach, Bonn, Wittenberg, Zell, 
ee and stoneware vessels especially in Lorraine, Rhenish 
| ee the Saar Valley, &c. Fireproof stoneware (chamotte), 
quct les, clay pipes, &c. : In Hesse, Silesia, Pomerania and 
ee Stoneware: Remarkable for its light colour, at 
ame and stoneware vessels and tiles, with brown and 

ute glaze, in Silesia. White earthenware goods: In a 
1 ci ad of places, and more especially in Saargemiind, 
horton Wa iaveans &c. Terra-cotta ware : In Saxony, 
hiscete Bree bai Pee &e. Majolica: At Berlin, 

rnb s Hildeeh, : anover, Mayence, Frankfurt-on-Main, 
are e Bittedt ae Munich, &c. Architectural orna- 

Leve ee eld, Charlottenburg, Meissen, in Alsace, 
. Ab A schaffenburg, Offenburg, &c. 

Monge cs the well-known porcelain works which 
y to the Governments of Saxony and 
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Prussia, namely, at Meissen and at Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
and which have done so much for the general improvement 
and development not alone of the porcelain manufacture, 
but of the entire ceramic industry of Germany, there are at 
present about 200 private porcelain factories in Germany, 
and in addition to these more than 1,000 other establish- 
ments occupied in painting, colouring, gilding and otherwise 
“fnishing” porcelain ware, but, as a rule, not employing 
more than twenty workmen. Whilst the Meissen and 
Berlin porcelain works manufacture chiefly articles of 
luxury, most of the German private factories produce porce- 
lain ware for daily or technical use. The centres of the 
private porcelain industry and of the finishing of porcelain 
ware are in Thuringia, Silesia, Dresden, Berlin, Lower 
Bavaria, Baden and in the Saar Valley. 

Sir William Ward attributes the remarkable development 
in the export trade of German ceramic ware to foreign 
countries largely to the constant efforts made towards 
increasing the quality of the goods produced. The increase 
in quality which has taken place in German ceramic ware 
during recent years is attested by the fact, based on official 
statistics, that the average export value, which was about 12s. 
per cwt. in 1891, rose to 18s. per cwt. in 1900. Apart from 
the opportunities which are offered in Germany by other 
technical schools of a more general character for acquiring a 
theoretical knowledge of ceramic industry in its various. 
branches, there are at present four special technical schools 
for this industry, namely, at Hohr, at Bunzlau, at Lanbau, 
and at Landshut, all of which are situated in the midst of 
the industries which ‘they'are intended to promote. Their 
aim is to afford a thorough combined theoretical and prac- 
tical workshop instruction, and to train young persons for 
future positions as owners, managers, foremen, painters or 
modellers in the various branches of ceramic industries. 
The schools are maintained by subsidy, and are under the 
supervision of the governments of the German States in 
which they are situated. The statistics show that whilst, 
on the one hand, Germany imports from the United King- 
dom large quantities of unglazed and glazed bricks, glazed 
earthenware pipes, muffles' and capsules, as well as of 
ordinary white stoneware, Germany, on the other hand, 
exports to the United Kingdom much larger quantities of 
coloured, painted and gilt stoneware, and more especially 
white and coloured porcelain ware, in particular of coloured 
table services and of fancy porcelain. 


DEFECTS OF TIMBER. 


aloe. committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials on standard specifications for the grading 
of structural timber have prepared a report on defects 
occurring especially in yellow pine and Douglas fir. 

Structural Timber.—The term structural timber includes 
all such products of wood in which the strength of the 
timber is the controlling element in their selection and use. 
The following list of products were recommended for 
consideration as structural timbers:— Trestle timbers— 
stringers, caps, posts, mud sills, bracing, bridge ties and 
guard rails; car timbers—car framing, including upper 
framing and car sills ; framing for buildings—posts, mud 
sills, girders, framing and_ joists ; ship timbers — ship 
timbers and ship decking; cross arms for poles. It was 
recommended to omit for the present the following pro- 
ducts :—Railway ties, poles, piling, car flooring and mine 
props. The following products were not considered to 
come within the work of the committee :—Vehicle woods, 
tank stock and packing-box materials. 

Standard Defects.—The standard defects included in the 
following list are mostly such as may be termed natural 
defects, as distinguished from defects of manufacture. The 
latter have usually been omitted because the defects of 
manufacture are of very minor significance in the grading 
of structural timber :—(1) A sound knot is one which is 
solid across its face and which is as hard as the wood 
surrounding it; it may be either red or black, and is so 
fixed by growth or position that it will retain its place in 
the piece. (2) A loose knot is one not firmly held in place 
by growth or position. (3) A pith knot is a sound knot with 
a pith hole not more than 4-inch in diameter in the centre. 
(4) An encased knot is one which is surrounded wholly or 
in part by bark or pitch. Where the encasement is less 
than 2 of an inch in width on both sides, not exceeding one- 
half the circumference of the knot, it shall be considered 4 
sound knot. (5) A rotten knot is one not as hard as the 
wood itis in. (6) A pin knot is a sound knot not over 


knot not over 13-inch in diameter. (8) A large knot 
is a sound knot more than 12-inch in diameter. (9) A 
cound knot is one which is oval or circular in form. 
(10) A spike knot is one sawn in a lengthwise direction ; 


the mean or average diameter shall be considered in. 


measuring these knots. (11) Pitch pockets are openings 
between the grain or the wood containing more or less 
pitch or bark. These shall be classified as small, standard 
and large pitch pockets. (a) A small pitch pocket is one 
not over of an inch wide. (4) A standard pitch pocket is 
ene not over § of an inch wide or 3 inches in length. 
(c) A large pitch pocket is one over 2 of an inch wide, or 
over 3 inches in length. (12) A pitch streak is a well- 
defined accumulation of pitch at one point in the piece. 
When not sufficient to develop a well-defined streak or 
where the fibre between grains—that is, the coarse-grained 
fibre usually termed “spring wood ”—is not saturated with 
pitch, it shall not be considered a defect. (13) Wane is 
bark or the lack of wood from any cause on edges of 
timbers. - (14) Shakes are splits or checks in timbers which 
usually cause a separation of the wood between annual 
tings. (15) Any form of decay which may be evident 
either as a dark red discoloration not found in the sound 
wood, or the presence of white or red rotten spots, shall be 
considered as a defect. The measurements which refer to 
the diameter of knots or holes are considered to be the 
mean or average diameter in all cases. 


_ The “auld Brig o’ Ayr.” 
Sir,—In view of the extension of time granted by the 
Town, Council of Ayr in, which to report and submit to a 
public meeting a scheme for raising the sum of 10,000/, 
required for the preservation of the “ Auld Brig o’ Ayr,” 
which extension of time expires on October 1 next, and 
until such public meeting is held, the arrangements for 
which are now being made, the voluntary committee, 
which has adjusted a working agreement with the Town 
Council of Ayr, in response to offers of assistance made by 
various societies and individuals, think it desirable and beg 
to give notice that subscriptions for this Purpose will be 
received and duly acknowledged by Mr. W. J. Pollock, 
Bank of Scotland, Ayr, and that after the said public meet- 
ing has confirmed the said committee in office, added 
thereto, or elected a new committee, the said subscriptions 
will be published by the committee then placed in charge.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. A. Oswatp, Sir JAmes Coats, Bart., Hon. 
Hew Datrrympie, GEORGE YounceEr, M.P., 
Rosert Ancus, T. G. ARTHUR, WALTER 
Neitson, W. H. Duntop, James Kennepy, 
Hew Morrison, LED. DAvip SNEDDON, 

J. C. Hicnet, James A. Morris, 


Honorary Architects. 

Sir,—I should feel grateful if some of the more 
experienced readers of your valuable Journal would give 
me their advice on a point of professional etiquette. 

Whilst spending my holiday at my paternal home I. 
met two members of the building committee for a con- 


templated new chapel, and they suggested that I should lectures, to be delivered in the University. 
offer my services as “honorary architect,” hinting that | unanimously resolved to record its deep apprec 
although I should not be paid the usual 5 per cent., I could | public spirit of the President. 


still get the “ customary trade discounts.” 

I should like to know what is an “honorary architect.” 
None of the architects under whom I worked as pupil and 
assistant acted in that capacity as far as I know, so that | 


_. | should feel obliged for information as to whether an 
honorary architect”. is usually paid for out-of-pocket 
expenses, and. whether, he does receive the “ customary 
trade discounts.” —Yours, &e., 
Younc PRACTITIONER, I 
; 
————— 
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‘}-inch_ in ° diameter. (7) A standard knot is a sound 


of subdued activity, betokening steady progress 
tion for the erection of the superstructure. be ie 
; 3 : erected for the chapter-house foundation stone- aying I 
have had no experience of the practice. marks the Dies Gazette, been removed, and mason 
be seen at work on the plinth of the lady chapel. Sem 
idea may even now be gained of the busy scene which wi 
greet the visitor's eye at no very distant date w 
works are in full progress. Electric cranes and othe! 
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GENERAL. 


The Awards have been published in connection w 
competition for cottage models and designs which wy, 
view at the recent agricultural show at Bredon’ 
Mr. C. E. Bateman, of Birmingham, the assessor, 
the prizes as follows :—For designs illustrated by 
First prize (15/.) to Mr. Henry Weaver, Glouce 
‘| prize (1o/.) to Messrs. Hugo Bird and Rober 

Brentwood. For designs illustrated by dra 
First prize (1o/.) to Mr. A. Dennis-Thacker, Bi 
second prize (7/.), to Messrs. Sam Cooke 
Twist, Birmingham. Mr. Bateman consider 
competition was very interesting, and had pro 
good designs. : 


Mr. McCarthy, the city architect, has been inst 
prepare plans for a technical institute in Dublin 
be adapted to the building and printing trades. 


An Exhibition of works by Albert Barth 
sculptor of the great memorial “ Aux Mo 
cemetery of Peré-la-Chaise, Paris, is to be 
winter in Berlin. 


A Garage for motor cars will be among the 
the Elysée, Paris. The Chamber voted 8,000 
tions to the palace. 


The Stone Circle at Brodgar, Orkney, is bein 
under the direction of Mr. Myers, architect. Al 
are filled in with cement. A concrete base ha 
down for the watch stone. 


The Designs for the technical school, Burn 
were prepared by Mr. Pickles, borough surveyor, 
approved by the Board of Education. The cost 
60,000/. : 2 


The Lancashire Asylums Board have resol\ 
ceed with the erection of a block to accommode 
patients on the site recently purchased at Whalley, 
with an administrative block suitable for an 
2,000 patients. The special committee cons 
relative merits of an asylum built on the “bloc 
and the “‘villa system.” In the opinion of the 
complete asylum on the villa system would c 
between 15/. to 30/. a bed more than an a 
block system. The Board have postponed d 
system will be adopted for the entire scheme. 


Mr. W. H. Goss, of Stoke-on-Trent, a well-kno 
who at the International Exhibition of 1862 wo 
for the manufacture of articles in ivory pore 
the inventor of the coloured enamels used 
pottery, died on January 4, leaving property which | 
sworn at 59,603/. gross. By his will, testator 
Mayor and Corporation of Stoke-on-Trent two ol 
and two large old oak cabinets containing hi: 
antiquities and curios and certain works of a 
museum, they providing a room or rooms for th 
thereof. Should they not agree to such term 
offer is to be made to the Mayor and Corporation ¢ 


The Council of the Glasgow Archeological Soc 
recently informed that the president of the 
J. D. G. Dalrymple) proposed to establish in Gl. 
archzological lectureship on the lines of 
lectureship, in celebration of the jubilee of 
which is to be commemorated by a banquet in 
Hotel on Friday, November 2. Mr. Dalrym: 
that the appointment should be inthe hands o 
of the Society, the honorarium to be 50/, fo 


The Liverpool Cathedral site now presents an a 


T 
¢ il 


the 


nachinery, including three electric saws for cutting the 


stone, occupy suitable positions on the ground, and as the 


The Fund for the restoration of Winchester Cathedral, | stone is cut it is passed on to the masons to be dressed an 


exclusive of Mrs, Ryle’s Women’s Fu 


56,600). nd, amounts to over | shaped. : We are rapidly approaching the most interestign 
alias Becta Al 7 


Heys 
menage 


stage of the cathedral building operations yet eae 4 
: > ae : 54 
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ve delegated to irresponsible assistants. 
ivns the designs were obtained by com- 
jr prepared by architects who _ possessed 
iowledge of libraries. 


THE ARCHITECT 


THE WEEK. 


| ished last week the memorial of “the local 


to the Dundee Town Council relating to 


or the branch libraries which are about to be 

A deputation of the architects appeared 
. Council, and Mr. T. M. Capron acted as their 
n. ) 
by the burgh engineer. 
it the duties of the office were too manifold for 


It is proposed that the designs should be 
But Mr. Capron con- 


attention to the subject, and the work would 


In 


It was on esthetic 
well as being citizens and ratepayers, that 


| 2cts appealed to the Council to make arrange- 
‘which the libraries would acquire a monu- 
wacter. One member of the Council in reply 


u 


t that, if the competition system were 
would be necessary to employ an assessor 


sve premiums to those whose designs were 
snd and third. That would mean an outlay 


t 


ui 


3, 
2 


Ji 
5 


which would not be approved by the rate- 
Jentually eighteen members decided in favour 
yng the Corporation official, while only seven 
, competition. 
tit the crucial test which is employed in such 
it of economy. An architectural assistant or 
2 employed, and by the aid of that machinery 


From the result it will be 


ings can, it is believed, be properly designed. 
cognised that an assessor must necessarily 


ler, and probably the architect who obtained 


ze might likewise be one. To give outside 
1,000/, as a share in the spoil, as one 


r2xpressed it, is especially obnoxious to the 


ind. 
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x rior and interior of the Blackfriars Theatre. 


13 was a stone Structure erected in two 


r 
S 


iN 


- 


_ALLACE, of the University of Nebraska, has 


But the speaker would, no doubt, 


ited if he found that Scotsmen were excluded 
titions in the South. 


ierally known that a theatre existed on part 


f the ancient Abbey of Blackfriars, close to 


5 

= 

€publishing office of the Zimes now Stands, 
a 


from the office of The Architect. The build- 


tobably erected by James BurBaGe—that 
/9iner and actor—who was the first to put 


€ in another part of London. His sons, 
and Ricuarp, carried on his business, and 
is the most famous tragedian of his time. 
P. Cottier professed to have discovered 
ortant documents relating to Blackfriars 
its proprietors, of whom SHAKESPEARE was 
‘tunately, it is impossible to distinguish be- 
1enessand fabrication in any of CoLutrr’s dis- 


uite recently Mr. James GREENSTREET found 


unindexed documents in the Public Record 
il which related to the theatre, and now 


€ Limes of other discoveries by himself. 
s are always apt to overvalue old docu- 
ially when they relate to buildings. Bur- 
believed, employed “the wooden ON tn 
theatres, and it js supposed that form 
ting the Elizabethan and Jacobean period. 
‘it WALLACE says :—‘ From the evidence of 
2w available, it is possible for an architect 
the general structure and many details of 


he section adjoined the Pipe Office, the 
the rolls of State Parchments large as 
were kept. It was ‘full two storeys 
rmer windows in the third storey and a 

The: roof was steep, with gable-end 


lon Pipe-Office 


Yard (now Playhouse Yard) 


. 
1 
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The number, location and use of the various rooms in 
this section is given by different documents. The main 
section containing the auditorium and stage of the 
theatre was on the south. This section was two storeys 
high, and had originally a low or flat roof. But Bur- 
BAGE in remodelling it changed the shape of the roof 
and built certain rooms above the great hall. There 
were also ‘cellar’ or basement-rooms which were used 
for apartments. The auditorium proper occupied about 
half of the available space of the building.” He 
calculates that it had a seating capacity of 500, and 
was the most fashionable and aristocratic theatre in 
London. Professor Wat.ace intends to publish the 
documents 7” extenso, and they are likely to cause some 
excitement when they appear. 


ANOTHER reservoir in connection with waterworks 
has to be abandoned. The Leeds City Council obtained 
in rg0r an Act which among other powers authorised 
the construction of what was called the Colsterdale 
reservoir. A new waterworks engineer was subse- 
quently appointed, and from an examination of the 
site faults were found which would make the work 
risky. He asked to have the aid of an expert (Mr. H. 
Rore), and a joint report was prepared in which it 
was recommended to erect the reservoir in a different 
position. Money has been expended without advan- 
tage. But it is considered that the alteration will save 
the ratepayers over half a million of money. The 


Town Council have approved unanimously of the 
recommendation. It must be expected that in deal- 
ing with foundations defects will arise which no 
foresight could have avoided. Tests can be made by 
boring and digging, and the sections of the Geological 
Survey yield exact information about strata. But all 
this is not sufficient. In engineering works this addi- 
tional outlay is generally accepted like an unforeseen 
loss in trading. But whenever defects arise in founda- 
tions for buildings then clients, whether public or 
private, are sure to ascribe the necessity for addi- 
tional outlay to the negligence of the architect. There 
ought at least to be as much allowance in the less costly 
case as is granted with respect to the numerous reser- 
voirs which have lately involved ratepayers in extra- 
ordinary works in order to avoid catastrophes. 


LawyYERS sometimes profess to have a difficulty in 
deciding on the manner in which an architect’s claim is 
to be presented to the Courts. But the tactics adopted 
in an American case, as explained in the American 
Architect, are unmatched among English precedents. 
The plaintiffs, Messrs. Packer & Tuomas, architects, 
of Boston, sued the National Bank of Commerce and 
Commercial Realty Corporation for about six thousand 
dollars, balance unpaid of their account. It might be 
considered a simple affair, especially as the defendants’ 
plea was that the building was delivered to them 
two hundred days later than the stipulated time. But 
there are no less than seven heads in the declaration 
prepared by the plaintiffs’ lawyers. :The first is that suit 
is brought for “ goods bargained and sold by the plaintiffs 
to the defendants.” The second, that it is for “ work 
done and materials provided by the plaintiffs for 
the defendants, at their request.” The third, that it is 
for “money lent by the plaintiffs to the defendants,” 
and so on, “money” being referred to in three other 
counts. But nowhere does it appear that the claim rests 
upon the exercise of professional knowledge and skill. 
The lawyers and perhaps their clients appear to be 
sternly materialistic and not at all sentimental. How 
it happens that architects have been lending money to 
their clients, unless in the shape of car-fares on some 
inspection trip, we cannot imagine. One thing appears 
plain from the language of this declaration: the archi- 
tects can have no intention to set up a plea of owner- 
ship in the drawings made by them, since these obviously 
must have been amongst the “ goods bargained and 
sold” by them. 
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THE WHITEHALL CEILING PAINTINGS. 


HE proposal to expend 2,o00/. on the restoration 

of the ceiling paintings in the Banqueting-hall of 
Whitehall will, of course, create some interest in a work 
which is known to the majority of people only by 
repute. It must be considered as somewhat anomalous 
in character, for it is not adapted for the adornment of 
a royal chapel unless for the gratification of worshippers 
who could look on King James I. as a sort of demi-god, 


Aloft we view the Bacchanalian king, 
Below the sacred anthems daily sing. 


But when the arrangements for the work were entered 
into, it should be remembered that the great room or 
hall was not employed as a chapel. The Banqueting- 
hall, as everyone knows, is only a fragment of a palace 
having a facade of nearly 1,200 feet in length. There 
were to. be seven courts with different names, each 
being treated in a different manner. In the Persian 
Court, Persian warriors and Persian ladies were made 
to support Doric and Corinthian capitals. But the 
project was beyond the resources of the king, and a 
second design was made on an economical scale and of 
an inferior character. If the original design were carried 
out, Whitehall would-bear comparison with the Louvre 
and would be one of the great buildings of Europe. 

It is well to remember that when Jones designed 
the ceiling he divided it into nine compartments, the 
central one being an oval. There is no evidence whether 
he intended that the spaces should be filled in with 
paintings. . JONES was a painter both of landscapes 
and figures, and the beautiful pageantry of the Court 
masques was due to his hands. Whether after con- 
sultation with the architect cr not is now doubtful, but 
in 1621—~.. four years before the death of King JAmEs— 
a desire was expressed for RUBENs to paint the ceiling. 
This is evident from a letter written by the painter, in 
which he says:—" As to His Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince OF WaALEs, I shall always be very pleased to 
receive the honour of their commands, and with respect 
to the hall in the new palace I confess myself to be by 
a natural instinct better fitted to execute works of the 
largest size rather than little curiosities. Everyone 
according to his gifts. My endowments are of such a 
nature that I have never wanted courage to undertake 
any design, however vast in size or. diversified in 
subject.” ‘At the time the order was given the Ban- 
queting-hall must have been in an unfinished state or 
extraordinary expedition was used in its erection, for 
the hall in the ancient palace of Whitehall stood until 
January 1619, when it was burned, the fire being 
attributed to a couple of labourers. 

RUuBENS was living in Antwerp, but as he was a 
diplomatist of high rank he was well known to 
ambassadors from England, to various continental 
countries and to political agents. He arrived in London 
in 1629, and then. more definite arrangements were 
drawn up about the pictures. He made. sketches of 
what CHARLES, desired while here and he commenced 
the works on his return to Antwerp, where, it is 
believed, he had the assistance of JorpAENS. The 
‘sum which RuBENS was to réceive was 3,000/., to be 
paid before August 1634. On August 1 BALTHAZAR 
GERBIER, who was one of the agents of King CHARLEs, 
and was afterwards ambassador in Brussels, informed the 
king that Spaniards, Frenchmen and others were talking 
maliciously about the great works which Sir PETER 
- Ruspens had made for His Majesty’s Banqueting-house, 

and which were lying in Brussels as if for want of 
money. GERBIER wrote still more freely to Sir Tosy 
MATTHEW, begging of him to urge the Lord Treasurer 
to send the money at once in order that the rumours 
about the pictures being, as it were, in pawn might be 
remoyed. GERBIER’s interference was not considered 
satisfactory. But he defended his action by saying he 
was a royal sentinel and bound to relate.what he heard 
while on watch. 
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Not until the following year was GERBIER in 
to send over the paintings. Then difficulties ar 
respect to customs ; for apparently Holland as 
England would not allow them to pass withoy 
toll. In those days .customs were often 
and the men who held them were not | 
to. look on anything as sacred. Rupe 
that in Zealand the toll would be five or six | 
on the value of the pictures, unless some in ¢ 
would forego their rights. One adviser said 
law Rupens was bound to deliver the pic 
England, and therefore should pay all tolls and 
out of his own purse. RUBENS got out of the « 
by declaring that the state of his health did no 
him to take charge of the transport of the pic 
England. The paintings, from being rolled uy 
a year, were injured, and it was found n 
to retouch them and to mend the cracks 
canvas. CHARLES, we suppose, had raised ; 
money and offered to defray all expenses 


-GERBIER implored RuBens to obtain for hi 


repose by giving information as to when the 
would be in a fit state to be packed for | 
But RuBENs was deliberate in his mode of ac 
left GERBIER without a reply. The envoy was 
might be blamed, and he therefore wrote to 
explaining that he was not responsible for tl 
and that as soon as RuBENS was ready the 
would be despatched for London. At one time 
thought of waiting until the pictures were ] 
position, when he would cross over to Lon 
retouch and over-paint them. Then he cha 
mind, fearing that the gout would prevent him 
in England, and he thought it would be prefera 
the work in Antwerp. GERBIER is next infor 
all the pictures are finished except one which | 
be dried for eight or ten days. But at last t 
delivered and despatched to the agent at 
Then the man in whose charge Rusens had pl 
cases fell ill, and it was not until the end of 1 
the pictures were received in London. It 
appear that RuBENs was paid his 3,oo0o/. until 
of June 1638, when the last instalment was m 
The subject of the ceiling paintings was © 
allegorical history of James I. As CHARLES sen 
a gold chain weighing 823 ozs., we may presum 
satisfied with them. We have no evidence 0 
dependent opinion by a spectator.. WALPOLI 
the work :— vH Be. 
The design is the apotheosis of King James, 
when once deified, there seems to have been 1 
thought of erecting a monument. The original 
the middle compartment is preserved at Houghto 
belonged to Sir Godfrey Kneller, who often studie 
evident by Sir Godfrey’s original sketch, at Hous 
for the great equestrian picture of King Williamat 
Court, though in the larger piece he seems to hi 
that he ever had studied the former design. Si 
had heard that Jordaens assisted Rubens in the € 
if true, some of the compartments must have bee 
in Holland ,and sent over hither, for I do not 
Jordaens was ever in England. Rubens receiv 
for his work. The building itself cost 17,000/. 
it been if completed! Vandyke was to have Pp: 
sides with the history of the Order of the Gart 
Jones, Rubens and .Vandyke! Europe could 
shown a nobler chamber. Kent in the late reigi 
the painting on the ceiling. 


The Banqueting-hall was in use as a ch 
1724 till 1890. During that time the Bac 
scene and the half-naked figures were to be 
in spite of all the rules and regulations ag 
introduction of paintings into churches. Prob 
their. inappropriateness they would not be 
illegal. The paintings were also restored by 
an artist whose style was not in keeping wit 
Rusens. As the building is now used as am 
objection can be raised against retaining the 
of the great Fleming. But it is to be hoped 
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usted to some one who will be competent to 
em properly. It is absolutely necessary to do 
ing, for at present the series appears to have 
jstic value, and does not aid in the decoration 
hall Vigorous as was Rusens in his handling 
id not compete with the atmosphere of the 


lis. 


/ING OPERATIONS AND THE RIGHTS 
OF NEIGHBOURING OWNERS. 


he Architect for February 2 of this year we 
i the question of the rights of surface 
“to stop pumping operations when the result of 
szrations was to let down the surface of their 
( The cases there discussed clearly show that 
\umping operations withdraw water and silt from 
neighbouring surface owner’s land, and probably 
»hey withdraw water only, and a subsidence 
; the surface owner has aright of action. But 
ses also show that the law does not recognise 
yprietary right in underground water which 
be undefined channels; so that if A. by his 
jf operations withdraws B.’s underground water, 
41 withdrawal does not affect B.’s surface, B. has 
sof action. The case of the Salt Union, Ltd., 
es Monn & Co., Ltp., decided last month by the 
ssench Division, is a difficult case upon this sub- 
¥ch does not seem to fall exactly within either of 
ae It is really a case of first impression, 
/ probably be taken to the Court of Appeal and 
Jise of Lords. The facts of the case are as 
1—The defendants were the owners of a shaft 
.certain area of rock salt known as Penny’s 
ear Northwich, in Cheshire. The plaintiffs 
fa number of adjoining salt mines. The 
Jits pumped salt brine through their shaft. This 
-e was in part derived from the dissolution of rock 
y1e plaintiffs’ mines. In consequence subsidences 
(,and the plaintiffs sued for damages for these 
|. ces, and also for the abstraction of their salt. 
jnese salt districts the extensive mining of salt 
| extensive pumping operations for salt brine 
ies very frequent subsidences. In view of the 
of miners and pumpers in the district it was 
ry difficult to say what mining or what pump- 
@sed any particular subsidence. Parliament 
: passed an Act in 1891 which provided for 
\ating persons other than miners or pumpers 
Widences. In this case the Court held that 
We defendants’ pumping may have caused sub- 
on the plaintiffs’ property, it was impossible 
yto what extent the subsidences in question 
be attributed to the various operations 
ere being carried on by both plaintiffs and 
Jits. That being so, the Court held that it was 
Sle to find for the plaintiffs in respect of the 
§ caused by the subsidences. 
second question, whether there was any right of 
| or the salt abstracted, raises the really difficult 
law. The Court found as a fact that the 
| operations of the plaintiffs had abstracted salt 
munder the defendants’ land. Did this give 
we of action to the plaintiffs? At first sight 
ll appear that it ought to do so. The defendants 
‘ly appropriated a part of the soil belonging to 
Watifis, It is true that if the defendants had 
yumped up underground percolating water, the 
i would have had no cause of action merely for 
“action of the water. But here it was not merely 
was valuable mineral which had been abstracted. 
other hand, it was said that the mining and 
i operations carried on for many years in this 
tiad introduced a wholly artificial state of things. 
t was impossible to say, when any subsidence 
i Was really answerable for it, so it was 
tins oe when a shaft was sunk and pumping 
gun, what area such operations would 
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affect. The reason why the law recognises no right of 
property in underground percolating water is that it 
is difficult to say to whom such water really be- 
longs; and therefore it is better to allow any owner 
to pump as he pleases than to attempt to settle questions 
as to the ownership. ofsuch water, which, by the nature 
of the case, must be nearly impossible of solution. This 
reasoning really applies to the pumping of brine in cases 
where the district has been so honeycombed by mining 
and pumping operations that it is impossible to say to 
whom the salt brine pumped up really belongs. It was 
these arguments which convinced the Court and led it 
to hold that the abstraction of salt brine under the 
circumstances gave no cause of action. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the case. 
The Lord Chief Justice admitted that his mind had 
fluctuated during the arguments and the consideration 
of the case. The correctness of the decision must 
really depend upon the proposition that it is really 
impossible to say what amount of brine was taken from 
the plaintiffs’ land. We should remember, however, 
that it was clear that some had been taken, and, 
between the pumping of underground water and the 
pumping of salt brine there is this difference: in the 
first case no part of the soil is removed, in the second 
case valuable mineral is abstracted. The law may well 
say that it recognises no right of property in under- 
ground water flowing in undefined channels: it can 
hardly be contended that this proposition is true of salt 
brine. And if this is so, it goes far to destroy the 
analogy between pumping water and pumping brine. 
It may be difficult to accurately measure the amount 
taken ; but if it is clear that some has been taken, we 
doubt whether this difficulty of accurate measurement 
deprives the plaintiffs of all right todamages. If it does 
the case is a hard one for the plaintiffs. We _ shall 
await with interest the decision of the Court of Appeal 
and the House of Lords on this new and difficult 
point of law. 


THE CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS AT GERONA. 


By ArtTHUR Watson. 


HE cloisters of the cathedral at Gerona are of interest 

on account of their construction and as containing a 

remarkable series of carvings representing Scripture 
scenes, monsters and foliage. 

The plan is quite irregular, no two of the four sides 
being of the same length and none of the angles being 
right angles. This irregularity does not make itself felt as 
unsatisfactory. It is not the result of caprice on the part of 
the builders, but arises from definite determining conditions. 

The directions of the north and south walls are fixed, 
the former by the line of the fortified portion of the city 
which is itself determined by the natural formation of the 
land, the latter by the orientation of the cathedral. The 
south side is a line from west to east, the north a line from 
west to a little south of east. The two remaining sides run 
from south in a northerly direction, and complete a figure 
which is nearly but not quite a trapezium. 

On the north side the vaulting is semicircular, whereas 
on the south, west and east sides it assumes the unusual 
form of the quadrant. The semicircular vaulting has been 
used where the outside wall does not adjoin any part of the 
monastic building, and the quadrant where it may serve the 
purpose of support; it is, in fact, in the happy mode of 
expression hit upon by Viollet-le-Duc, a continuous flying 
buttress. On the south side the cloisters now adjoin the 
north wall of the cathedral. The east and west sides 
adjoin what were formerly the dormitory and refectory 
respectively. The builders have thus, both in the general 
plan and in this variation in the vaulting, had real con- 
structive reasons as determining factors. 

Within the quadrangle is a little stone building sur- 
rounding the opening for the well. M. Gailhabaud, who 
made a special study of the construction of wells in the 
Middle Ages, has remarked on this one in the cloister of 
Gerona as being the earliest of the kind of which he had 
knowledge. In wells built by the Romans he found that 
no provision for the use of the pulley was made, and this 
fact he considered the more remarkable as the wheel and 
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id the pulley were not unknown to them. This 
eration led him, somewhat fancifully, to the conclu- 
t the use of the pulley for this purpose was due to 
ristians’ desire to reduce the labours of subordinates, 
us he looked upon this feature as symbolical of the 
10n. 
Snot be regarded as more than a too rapid con- 
The fact, however, to which M. Gailhabaud draws 
n is interesting, viz. that the cathedral cloisters at 
furnish a prototype of later elaborate structures for 
ing an overhead pulley. 


cloisters date from the eleventh century or the 
g of the twelfth.* On three sides they are orna- 
by carvings representing Scripture scenes; on the 
le by foliage patterns. At the corners, and also 
the extremes of the sides, are blocks. of masonry 
1-6) occupying the space between the four pillars, 
the sides of these blocks, filling the intervals 
the capitals, are stories from the Old and New 
lent, forming a kind of frieze. The capitals of the 
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twin shafts are also in some cases storied, but for the most 


part they are occupied by foliage or grotesque animals and 


| birds. 


The Scripture scenes begin with Genesis. 
The following is an almost complete list :— 


Old Testament. 


The Creation of Woman. 

Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

The First Sin. 

Adam and Eve driven from Paradise, 
The First Labours. ’ 


FIG:. 103 


The Death of Abel. 

The Curse of Cain. 

Building the Ark (see fig. 2). ’ 

Noah and his family entering the Ark (see 
fig. 3). 

The three angels at the door of Abraham’s 
house (see fig. 4). 

Abraham sending his servant to seek a 
wife for his son Isaac. 

The Blessing of Jacob. 

Esau returning from hunting. 

The Dream of Jacob. 

Rachael’s flock. 

Jacob and Rachael. 


New Testament. 
The Murder of the Innocents. 
The Flight into Egypt. 
The Annunciation. 
The Nativity. 
The Adoration of the Magi. 
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On the west side is a piece of sculpture representing two 
men carrying a heavy vat or wine-press, while a man behind 
is bearing a jar with difficulty (see fig. 6). At first this may 
suggest the return of the spies from the land of Canaan, 
but Medizeval sculptors would probably not have ventured 
to substitute a vat for the grapes of the Bible story. The 
opposite face, however, of the block of masonry on which 
this subject is represented shows a bishop blessing the first 
stone of a building, and two masons. Fig. 6 may, therefore, 
as Joaquin Bassegoda suggests, be intended to represent a 
workman carrying water and two others bearing mortar, or 
it might be intended for one of the occupations of the 
months. At San Cugat del Vallés, near Barcelona, on one 
of the capitals of the cloisters is a similar representation, 
though much more damaged (see fig. 7). 

The building of the Ark gives an insight into carpenters’ 
work, the workmen using saw and hatchet. The hands 
and heads of the figures are large in proportion to the rest 
of the body, and the hair is represented somewhat con- 
ventionally, in this ‘as in other subjects, as terminating in 
volutes. Noah and his family entering the Ark is one of 
the best of the scenes, and it is noteworthy that a good deal 
of care has been taken in the carving of the folds of the 
dress. 

The Ark is, of course, quite inadequate.* It is but a 
small boat. Its line approximates to that of a semicircle, as 
in many Medizeval representations, and the planks of the 
sides are marked by studs. (Cf. British Museum MSS. 19 D. 
ii. f. 13b, and “ Nero,” C. iv. f. 3, and the seal of the town of 
Dover in J. R. Green’s “Short History of the English 
People,” vol. i. p. 339.) 

Want of proportion is perhaps most strikingly shown 
in representations of Jacob’s Dream, where obviously 
the distance between earth and heaven cannot be made to 
scale. It can only be attempted on the understanding that 
the representation is conventional and the imagination is 
left free play. Yet in spite of obvious inadequacy in this 
respect, as judged by modern standards, these sculptures in 
the cloisters of Gerona have, like many representations of 
the kind to which they belong, life and goin them. They 
suggest the Bible story, and at the same time bridge over 
eight centuries and place before our eyes common objects 
and common events as they appeared to the sculptors who 
executed them. 

The rectangular Scripture scenes are bounded on each 
side by sculptured foliage or grotesque animals. In fig. 2, 
for instance, on the right is a bird form with a human head, 
which in fact overlaps the principal subject. 

At the north-east angle is a richly carved foliage scroll, 
which is so arranged as to give nearly the same pattern 
-when inverted (see fig. 8). The capital to the left has bent 
leaves of the acanthus type, enriched by many drilled holes, 
and above are diminutive well-defined volutes. This capital 
is of atype common in Southern France, but rare in England 
and Normandy. Other examples of capitals of a like kind 
exist in the cloisters of San Cugat del Vallés (see fig. 9), in 
the church of San Pedro de Galligans at Gerona, in the 
‘cloisters of San Juan de las Abadesas, and in the apse of 
the cathedral of Santo Domingo de la Calgada. 

It may be noted that the inner or quadrangle sides of the 
abaci (see fig. 1) are level with the outer face of the wall, 
the wall receding where the arches rest on the abaci, and 
that the outer arch is supported by short and slender shafts 
surmounted by carved capitals. 

From the west side of.the cloisters the open door at the 
north reveals the outer world, framing the view of the 
opposite hill gilded by the bright sunlight, while’ the 
‘cloisters themselves are cool and shady. The glimpse 
intensifies the repose of the cloisters. Here the passing 
priest may enter into .friendly conversation with the 
traveller, and of fresher interest to him than the surrounding 
treasure are such questions as the cost of travelling to 
England. 

From, the north side may be seen the giant buttresses, 
‘deeply projecting solid walls of masonry rendered necessary 
‘to support the vault of the nave with its extraordinary span 
of 73 feet, an enterprise the nature of which is realisable by 
means of documents dating from the time when the con- 


* Representations of this period almost inevitably lack pro- 
portion, and especially is this the case in sculpture. It may be 
interesting to note that in the representation of the Ark on the 
west front of Auxerre Cathedral (fourteenth century) this want of 
proportion is felt, as the sculptor has recognised the difficulty of 
doing justice to the subject within the space of one panel, and has 
allowed his subject to extend over two, (See W. R. Lethaby’s 
Med:eva! Art, plate li) 


struction was in contemplation, in which the opinions 
experts as to the practicability and. safety of the propos 
undertaking are set forth (see Street, ‘Some Account 
Gothic Architecture in Spain,” pp. 501-13). 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of the existing are 
tecture of the cloisters, with their treasures of sculpture a 
romantic surroundings, an added interest is to be found 
the fact that this peaceful retreat is set in a city which 5 
retains so much that is Medizeval, and offers a wealth 
subjects for the painter, etcher, and for the traveller w 
can bring away with him nothing but the remembrance 
the records of his camera. 2 


SOANE’S LAST LECTURE. = 
EW architects obtained a larger measure of work 
success than Sir John Soane. The son of a bri 
layer, his first occupation was as an errand-boy in the off 
of George Dance, the architect. As he made himself use 
in other ways he was subsequently treated as if he were 
pupil. He was sufficiently competent to enter Hollan 
office as an assistant. Soane gained the gold medal 
travelling studentship of the Academy, and his three y 
residence in Italy were profitable to him. On his re 
he commenced practice, and was able to gain appointme 
as well as commissions. Having been elected associate 
1795, he became an Academician in 1802, and in 1806 ¥ 
appointed professor of architecture. He held the off 
until 1833. Soane delivered his course of lectures in | 
Academy for the last time in March 1832, and then 
expected to deliver another course, in which he was dis: 
pointed, for owing to the failure of his sight he resigned | 
numerous appointments. a 
The following report of the final lecture has been p 
served :— & 
Having in the previous lectures traced the progr 
the art, from its first rise among the ancients through all 
periods of prosperity and depression, and latterly from 
revival in Italy in the fifteenth to the close of the eighteet 
century, the Professor devoted his concluding lecture to 
analysis of the practice of the ancient artists, and a co 
parison of it with that of the moderns in some of the le: 
ing features of the art. 4 
He began with arches, of which, he observed, the ori 
of their introduction into architecture is extremely diffie 
to be ascertained. The triumphal sort of arches, 
remarked, were not general until the age of Augustus. _ 
next adverted to the construction of bridges, commented 
the peculiar beauty and picturesque appearance of th 
foundations in effecting the union of two opposite shor 
Among all the examples of this style of building at presé 
existing none, he observed, claim more admiration th 
those of China, which indeed are pre-eminent for t 
magnitude and extent. The bridge of Kingtunc afford: 
splendid instance of the grandeur resulting from th 
qualities. The bridge of Ispahan, and those erected 
ancient times, of which we have little more left th 
descriptions — Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, Czsa 
over the Rhine, &c.—are likewise deserving the care 
study of the young architect. Our own bridges of Bla 
friars and Westminster are, however, never to be omitt 
from the list of the’ celebrated—the first conspicuous — 
the beauty of its proportions and magnificent aspect, t 
last for its utility and characteristic effect. Dismissing t 
subject, the Professor next adverted to the practice of or! 
menting domes, which is carried to a far greater ext 
in modern than in ancient times, and frequently wi 
out any visible connection or analogy with any otl 
part of the building. He pointed out the ill eff 
arising from the erection of the lantern on the dom 
of even the beautiful churches of St. Paul and St. Pet 
To the dome he attributed the origin of the Spi 
and both, he observed, might perhaps find their prototy 
in the obelisk, an erection appropriated by the ancients 
the worship of the sun. He instanced the injudicic 
erection of spires on the tops of roofs, and contrasted the 
examples with others in which the spire rises pyramidica 
from its own base, in which latter the outline 1s genera 
pleasing and the whole effect appropriate. He next adver' 
to the application in buildings of staircases, vestibul 
saloons and galleries, all of which offer a wide range: 
the ingenuity and invention of the architect. The apP 
priate and injudicious selection of ornaments for buildir 
was the subject which next engaged the Professor's attent 
and while upon it he was naturally drawn to a comspicuc 
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ample of the latter description in this Metropolis, Blooms- 
ry Church, the steeple of which is surmounted by a 
tue of George II. This absurdity has given rise to the 
lowing epigram :— 
_ When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
His Parliament made him the head of the Church, 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church made him head of the steeple. 


He then entered into a minute description of the modes 
decoration used by the ancient architects, and contrasted 
good taste exhibited by them with the extravagant and 
chosen style of ornament adopted by more modern 
sts. For the encouragement of the growth of a pure 
fe in architecture, as well as in every other branch of the 
> arts, the family of the Medici in Italy did much; and 
hoped that under the fostering influence of similar 
ronage, England too would have to boast of her Raphaels 
i Michel Angelos. In the best works of the ancients, he 
tinued, there is observable a propriety of design and a 
gular harmony of every part of the building, which is never 
srfered with by the introduction of heterogeneous orna- 
nts, so fatal to the unity of many modern edifices. In 
ler to avoid this. blemish, he recommended the architect 
stantly to aim at imparting to his constructions a positive 
racter—to neglect no part, however unimportant it 
sht appear ; but, by giving to each and every portion its 
weight and significance, to produce that fitness and 
mony he had pointed out as the standard of excellence. 
2 ancient writers, he observed, recommended the study 
music to form part of an architect’s education, con- 
ying, perhaps, that a relish for the harmonies of tone 
uld induce, by a sort of sympathy, a corresponding taste 
those of proportion. 
The profession of an architect he considered beset with 
ny difficulties, of which the sister professions, those of 
nting and sculpture, are happily ignorant. The architect 
ne is subject to that fearful ordeal, the obligation of 
wing his work during its progress; his designs are 
ides frequently counteracted by circumstances beyond 
control, and too frequently interfered with and altered 
Suit the purposes of economy or the contingencies of 
ality. He lamented that in this country the mechanic is 
too often identified with the regular architect, who 
ht to be as distinct from the builder as the physician is 
n the apothecary. The architect should never be the 
tractor, nor ought the profession to be subject to those 
stant squabbles respecting building expenses so de- 
ding to its character. ‘The Ephesians are stated to have 
pted a good regulation with regard to such matters. 
jong those people, it is said, the builder was required, 
viously to commencing his work, to resign over to the 
lic treasurer his whole property, and if, on the comple- 
1 of the building, it were found that the expenses 
eeded by one-fourth part the stipulated amount, his 
ds were appropriated to the liquidation of the excess. 
> Professor entreated the students to recollect that their 
valuable and important as it is, owes all its value and 
yortance and all its power of pleasing to its utility. It 
y, he continued, be considered an art pre-eminently 
ulated to call forth the latent energies of genius ; but not 
the graces of invention nor the charms of execution 
compensate for the sacrifice of that great and leading 
Iciple. - . 
The Professor, in conclusion, stated that he had en- 
voured in the course of the lectures now terminated, to 


der his observations as useful to the students as he pos- . 


y could. Hehad entered upon the task with fear and 


nbling, but he had brought to it the whole of his zeal and’ 


ntion. In the prosecution of his labour he had sought to 
Tuct the students in the laws and principles of their art, 
to point out for their guidance the faults and beauties 
those masters who have preceded them. Much, how- 
r, yet remained to be noticed, nor could he comprise all 
had to say within the narrow limits of six lectures. He 
ld, therefore, next season add to the present lectures 
others entirely new, in order that he might enlarge 
m some of the chief principles of the art, and the more 
ortant duties of the architect. When he had completed 
work he had thus allotted to himself, he would direct 
twelve lectures to be printed, not for public sale, because 
ould be done from no feeling of vanity, but for the use 
he students of the institution of which he is a member ; 
hat if he could not say with the poet, 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 


would yet have the satisfaction of feeling that he had 


ig 


devoted his best efforts to facilitate and advance the study 
of architecture. Nay, that he might “whet the almost 
blunted purpose” of the Legislature he would direct in his 
will that after the death of his grandson, his natural heir, 
the house in which he resides, in Lincoln’s {nn Fields, shalk 
be placed under the control of trustees, who shall be em- 
powered to allow from its proceeds a salary to a professor 
of architecture until such time as a national establishment 
for the fine arts shall be formed in this country—that ‘then 
the trust shall cease and the, estate revert to the next heir-at- 
law then existing. 

This announcement was received by the numerous. 
audience assembled in the lecture-room by loud cheers. 

Sir John Soane not only made a will, but in 1833 he 
obtained a private Act which empowered him to vest his. 
museum, library, &c., in trustees. The reference to his. 
grandson as his natural heir in his last lecture was another 
way of expressing the alienation between him and his son, 
and which continued to the end of Sir John’s life on 
January 20, 1837. 


SCOTTISH BROCHS. 


MONG the various relics of the past which time has 
spared the Scottish brochs possess a special interest, 

both because they are a type of building absolutely peculiar 
to that country, and from the fact that they show that the 
prehistoric architects who constructed them possessed alike 
forethought and resource in working out the idea of an 
edifice so admirably suited to fulfil the objects for which it 
was intended. A broch might shortly be defined as a 
hollow, circular tower of dry built masonry, from 40 to 


70 feet in diameter, having within the thickness of its walls 


a series of chambers and galleries lighted by windows, all 
looking into the central area. The only aperture to the 
outside was a doorway through a tunnel-like square-headed 
passage, with slightly inclined sides 5 to 6 feet high and 
about 3 feet wide, constructed in the thickness of the wall. 
The latter (which was from 9 to 20 feet thick) was solid for 
about 10 feet from the ground, except where it was pierced 
by the entrance or partially hollowed out by the construc- 
tion of oblong chambers with rudely vaulted roofs. Above 
this the wall was carried up with a clear space of about 
3 feet wide between the exterior and interior portions. 
Into this hollow horizontal ranges of slabs were inserted 
at intervals of 5 or 6 feet, thus forming galleries about 
6 feet high and 3 feet wide, which ran completely round 
the tower. These galleries were connected by a stair 
which ran up to the top of the tower, and were lighted 
by windows in the inner wall of a peculiar construc- 
tion, placed vertically over each other. The central area 
was from 20 to 45 feet in diameter. It is difficult to say 
with certainty what must have been the original heights of 
the brochs, as the upper portions of all the specimens known 
have been demolished. The best preserved is the broch of 
Mousa in Shetland, which though incomplete at the top is 
45 feet in height, so that they must have, occasionally at 
any rate, attained an altitude of 50 feet. The door (which 
would be a slab of stone) was placed about 4 feet from the 
outer end of the tunnel-like passage against a rebate in the 
masonry, faced with strong slabs. It was secured by a 
strong bar fitting into holes made for the purpose in the 
side walls. In most cases there was also a guard- 
chamber opening off the passage just behind the door. The 
object of the builders of the brochs was undoubtedly to. 
provide a place of temporary shelter and defence to which 
they could retire with their cattle and other valuables 
during the raids and forays of foreign marauders, which at, 
the time of their construction were constantly occurring im” 
the north and west of Scotland. As a general rule, there- 
fore, these curious edifices were situated in districts of some 
fertility, and the buildings most admirably fulfilled the 
purpose for which they were intended. The brochs are 
unmistakably Celtic in their character, and are peculiar to. 
Scotland. They do not bear any proper relationship to any 
variety of fortified edifices known in historic times. They 
have been compared to the round towers, but while im 
outward appearance there was a certain amount of simi- 
larity, and both buildings seemed to have been intended! 
for the same purpose, there are marked and signal points 
of difference. According to one authority in the five 
northern counties there were 370 of them. 


Mr. Barnett has bequeathed to the Painters’ Company a 
sum of 100,000/. Part of the interest must be expended on. 
an annual banquet to be held by the Company. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir has been stated that the house at Herne Hill 
_ occupied by the Ruskin family was the Casino House. 
Joun Ruskin says in “ Fors Clavigera,” ‘‘ When I was 
about five years old my father found himself able to buy 
the lease of a house on the opposite side of the road to 
the Casino, and somewhat nearer to Herne Hill 
“station, being numbered 28. Our house,” he goes on 
“to say, ‘was the fourth part of a group which stand 
accurately on the top or dome of the hill, where the 
ground is for a small space level, as the snows are (I 
understand) on the dome of Mont Blanc. The group 
‘of which our house was the quarter consisted of two 
‘precisely similar partner-couples of houses, gardens and 
all to match ; still the two highest blocks of buildings 
seen from Norwood on the crest of the ridge. The 
house itself, three-storeyed with garrets above, com- 
manded, in comparatively smokeless days, a very not- 
able view from its upper windows of the Norwood 
Hills on one side and the winter sunrise over them, and 
of the valley of the Thames, with Windsor in the 
distance, on the other, and the summer sunset over 
these.” In another part of the same work Ruskin 
said :-—"“ My father’s house at Herne Hill—in which I 
correct the press of this ‘Fors,’ sitting in what was 
once my nursery—was exactly fit for him and me. He 
left it for the larger one, Denmark Hill, and never had 
.a quite happy day afterwards. It was not his fault ; 
the house at ilcine fill was built on clay, and the 
doctors said he was not well there; also I was his 
pride, and he wanted to leave me in a better house.” 
The house at Herne Hill referred to is well described 
and easily recognised, having no resemblance whatever 
to the Casino just demolished, and it is one of very 
modest pretensions, that probably did not cost more 
than 1,200/. to build, although it is still apparently in 
good condition and inhabited. It is much smaller than 
the house on Denmark Hill, a short distance off, which 
is numbered 163, and for the last thirty years has been 
occupied by Mrs. Druce. 


THE various governments of France shave reserved 
to themselves the privilege of manufacturing tobacco 
and of selling wholesale foreign products which find 
favour with “the blest tobacco boys.” The principal 
manufactory in Paris was the immense block of build- 
ings on the Quai d’Orsay, near the Pont des Invalides. 
At one time nearly two thousand men and women were 
employed in it. The Government have decided on the 
demolition ‘of the buildings, for so large a site in so 
excellent a position can be turned to more profitable 
‘account, and the removal of a colossal factory will be 
an advantage to that part of the Paris landscape. 
According to tradition, the ground at one time belonged 
to BEAUMARCHAIS, who converted it into a farm. That 
wonderfully tough and indomitable man played many 
parts, and as he had friends at court and a patron in a 
court banker, it is not unlikely that he tried to speculate 
in a farm for the benefit of Paris and his own profit. 


THE arrangements respecting the rebuilding of the 
South Parade Pier at Southsea were adopted at the 
meeting of the Portsmouth Town Council on Tuesday. 
The plans are to be prepared by Mr. G. E. SMITH, of 
Southsea, as architect, at a commission of 32 per cent. 
on the total expenditure on reconstruction, to be re- 
duced to 3 per cent. if the plans, specifications and 
details are not completely ready for the quantity sur- 
veyor within five weeks. It is rarely an architect. is 
allowed to co-operate in structures of this kind, and it 
is to be hoped the designs tor the Southsea Pier will be 
of a character which will persuade other authorities 
that it is advantageous to give a commission to an 


architect. It is estimated that the building will cost 
46,845/. 


But with such work unexpected contingencies | 


1s 
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are likely to arise. There will be a pavilion at 
shore end which can be used as a concert hall or 
balls. A theatre was proposed, but the Corporat 
prefer to have concerts only. The tea-room will be o 
70 feet in length, and it is intended to spare no pa 
or expense to render the pier attractive. Spo 
members proposed to obtain designs by competiti 
but the majority were in favour of entrusting the w 
to Mr, Smiru, who had already taken some pains 
assist the Council. bg 


St. Paut’s Episcopal Chapel in Great Portlz 
Street, W., was erected in 1775. It was closed a: 
place of worship a couple of years ago. There is noj 
sign-board set up announcing that the building is 
disposal. What is still more remarkable, a notice} 
been affixed to the door stating that at the n 
licensing sessions a music license will be applied | 
As St. James’s Hall has vanished in order to m: 
room for the new hotel, it is understood that a succes 
to it will be erected on the site of the Episcopal Chay 
The position is not unsuitable. It is near Oxford Str 
and Regent Street, and the stations of the Metropoli 
Railway and the “ Tube” are not far distant. The p 
moters, it is said, will expend 200,000/. in erectin; 
building which in convenience and acoustic fitness | 
surpass St. James’s Hall, although it may be wanting 
the interesting associations connected with the ol 
building. se 


As elementary education has become compulsory 
this country, it would be only rational to develop 
system by making technical education also compuls 
For the majority of the people in this country the lat 
is the more important. The High Master of the M. 
chester Grammar School explained: an experiment 
Sir Witt1am Martuer, which demonstrates the adv 
tages of such a course. In a school of which he i: 
feoffee, Sir Witt1am has looked after the training 
manual exercises of 100 boys. ere 


The results were 
satisfactory, the gentlemen who shaped out the syst 


compulsion of law. & 
3 ae 
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THE SCIENCE WING, RADLEY COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE: — 
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PARKHEAD DISTRICT LIBRARY, GLASGOW. % eS : 


E publish to-day the plans of one of the dist 
libraries with which the city of Glasgow 
providing itself. Many years ago, with the advice a 
assistance of Mr. Barrett, the city librarian, a sche 
of public branch libraries in different parts of the c 
was drawn up and begun to be put in executl 
Already there was a valuable central consulting libra 
About four years ago Mr. Carnecisz, with his us 
generosity in such matters, offered Glasgow 100,0¢ 
to help on their scheme of libraries. This munific 
gift was at once accepted, and has enabled the city 
hasten as well as enlarge their original intentio 
When the whole scheme is completed Glasgow will 
one of the best, if not the best, provided city a 
kingdom in the matter of public libraries. This wé 
was got in public competition by Mr. James R. Ru 
I.A., architect, Inverness. The sculpture is by 
KrLLtock Brown, Glasgow. 


PREMISES, SLOANE SQUARE, S,W. 
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ST. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL.* 
(Continued from page 166.) 


E next period in the history of the church is marked 
by the construction of the present lady chapel by 
Martyn at some period between 1290 and 1328, the 
.r date being that of his accession to the bishopric, the 
that of his death. Perhaps the foundation of 1302 
nable us to fix the date more exactly. The appear- 
‘at the entrance of this chapel, the seams, patchings, 
uptions, &c., are most perplexing, and cannot be made 
igible by any description, but the result of repeated 
inations on the spot is a belief that most probably some 
small structure as was described above had at least 
commenced, but that Martyn changed the design and 
sd the present larger structure. The masonry of the 
s leading into the chapel does not belong to that of the 
| itself, the arches themselves do not form a suitable 
mach to the latter, and Martyn’s vaulting system, 
e have seen, displaced an earlier one. Hence we 
infer a change of design. But there is so little change 
yle that we must conceive the second design to have 
yed, almost immediately upon the first. The architec- 
of Martyn’s chapel is well nigh identical with the later 
English work adjoining. Some details may be called 
rated, but the general feeling and character much more 
ly resemble those of the preceding style, and the 
als are remarkably similar to some of those in the north 
el aisle. It ‘may be called an example of not very 
need Transition, less advanced, like so much other 
- at St. Davids, than might have been expected from its 
Its style, though a little later, is not dissimilar to that 
e analogous structure at Llandaff, but the two present 
iking contrast in proportion, that at Llandaff being 
wrkably tall and slender, with narrow bays and extremely 
‘windows, while the St. Davids chapel partakes of the 
ral character of breadth and lowness which distinguishes 
whole cathedral. 
In the whole, this chapel, though separated by a small 
rence in date and style, may be considered as the 
Jusion of the third epoch in the history of the fabric. 
as the last addition to the cathedral, and brought the 
nd plan within a few feet of what it is at present. Up 
his time the building was continually extending its 
ensions ; subsequent benefactors did little more than 
odel the works of their predecessors. Bishop Martyn, 
e truly than anyone else, may be said to have com- 
ed the existing church. 
Though there is no part of the edifice which has been 
e altered in detail, we may still ascertain the most 
ortant features of the original design. The Decorated 
1g still surrounds the whole interior, except where it is 
through by monuments and other palpable insertions. 
ces remain of th> vaulting system, as the original shafts 
preserved at th: four corners and the corbels (heads in 
nets) of at least one vaulting arch. But the number of bays 
templated in this roof is not clear. . . . Bishop Martyn 
} Succeeded in 1328 by Henry Gower, one of the most 
nificent benefactors that the church of St. Davids ever 
eld, and who might almost deserve the name of the 
aevian Wykeham. The alterations in the cathedral 
cted during his time in the complete Decorated style 
end nearly throughout the whole building, and appear 
nave been carried on from one uniform design. The 
of object at this time appears to have been to bring the 
es and chapels into a more regular and ornamental 
pe, and we may fairly conclude that an impulse was 
en in that direction by the foundation of Sir John Wogan, 
ich bears date in 1302, but which from the terms em- 
yed appears to have a merely prospective reference, and 
y not have been carried into effect for a considerable 
e. It was at this period that the aisles both of the nave 
l choir, and also the chapel aisles, had their walls raised 
their present height, and preparations were made for 
iting the whole. ... It is in this south chapel aisle 
tthe work of this date appears to the greatest advan- 
€... It must be remembered that none of these 
parations for vaulting were ever carried into effect. This 
indeed no unusual phenomenon, yet there is certainly 
nething striking in so many designs for a stone roof 
ng traced out upon the same walls and none of them 
1 brought to perfection. . . . The operations carried on 


——. 


* * ‘ 
From the History and Antiquities of St. Davids. Archi- 
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in the cathedral! during the latter part of the fifteenth century 
and the commencement of the sixteenth were very extensive. 
They consisted chiefly in an entire renovation of the roofs 
throughout the main portion of the fabric. This work 
seems to have been carried on not indeed from an uniform 
design, but with something like an uniform purpose, through 
along series of years... . There are two names which 
especially connect themselves with the reparations of this 
date, that of Owen Pole, treasurer from 1472 to 1509, and 
that of Edward Vaughan, bishop from 1509 to 1522. To 
the former is attributed the roof of the nave, and there is 
reason to ascribe to him that of the choir also ; but whether 
we'!are to consider them as having been erected at his 
private expense may be very well doubted... . The 
changes of late date in the eastern chapels are constantly 
attributed to Bishop Vaughan, the last of that series of 
munificent prelates who had so often filled the chair of St. 
Davids, and who, just on the eve of the revolution which was 
to extinguish them for ever, might by his benefactions here 
and elsewhere be almost said to have renewed the days of 
Gower. We may consider him as carrying out Pole’s plan 
for reroofing the church in a more sumptuous manner, his 
roofs being of stone, while those of his predecessor were of 
wood... . At the same time the lady chapel was re- 
modelled and at last received a stone vault not only in idea 
but in reality. . . . The buttresses on each side, the singular 
turrets at the east end and the open parapet, of which only 
just enough remains to prove its existence, were added at 
this time and the present windows inserted, but beyond 
these changes the masonry of the southern wall appears to 
be still the original work of Bishop David Martyn. 

The more we contemplate the changes effected in the 
cathedral at this time, the more we are struck by the 
extreme diversity of the different portions. . . . The great 
point at which the restorers of this age aimed was a 
thorough renovation of the roofs of the church, the point in 
which it had up to their time remained most defective. 
Every earlier period in the history of the fabric had wit- 
nessed the commencement of designs for the appropriate 
covering of the church, each of which was supplanted by 
others destined, like itself, never to arrive at perfection. . . . 
That the works of this period were not fully completed is 
shown by the imperfect state of the ceiling in the south 
aisle of the nave. . . . Bishop Vaughan, with a pardonable 
vanity, reserved the most perfect and sumptuous form of 
roof for that part of his church which was to bear his own 
name, and which he had himself rescued from a state 
apparently approaching very nearly to desecration. The 
roof of the lady chapel appears to have been little less 
sumptuous; but an inferior style of vaulting might suffice 
for the mere passage between the two. The walls of the 
nave, which could not support their own weight, were clearly 
inadequate to support that of a stone roof ; they therefore 
received a wooden one of the most gorgeous character. . . . 

During the latter half of the sixteenth century consider- 
able pains, as it would seem, were taken to preserve the 
building from further dilapidation. The blasts of the pre- 
ceding period had swept unsparingly, indeed, over the 
ancient fabrics of Menevia ; the translation of the see, which 
must directly or indirectly have involved the complete ruin 
of the cathedral, was indeed averted, but only at the price 
of a ruined palace and an absent bishop. But the old 
church still stood erect, and in its essential features un- 


injured ; the work of spoliation was as yet confined to its 
wealth and its subordinate buildings; the fabric itself was 
spared. 


At this period the precedent set by the enormous 
buttresses added to the nave during Treasurer Pole’s repair 
was followed by propping both transepts in a similar 
manner. To,the eastern face of the south transept two 
large buttresses were attached, a solid one at the angle and 
a flying buttress between its two blank arches. At the 
same time a wall was run across connecting the eastern 
points of these buttresses with the south choir aisle, thus 
making an actual addition tozthe church. . . . In fact, the 
space thus gained was used as a vestry ; and if it be the 
place alluded to in an entry of the year 1565, we may venture 
to date its erection a little before that year... . We may 
probably refer to this date the partial blocking of the two 
windows of the north choir aisle. In each case three 
debased lights of equal height were inserted, the heads of 
which did not rise above the spring of the original arches. 
The upper part of the old windows was completely blocked, 
and that the blocking is contemporaneous with the debased 
lights is shown by an arch of construction in the masonry 
at some distance above the heads of the lights. . . . 
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We find a record of some trifling repairs in the year 
1571, and in 1573 there was.at least an intention of making 
further restorations in the south transept, unless we assign 
the erection of the buttresses and the addition of the vestry 
to that year, which is quite possible. . . . The eventful era 
of the Civil War is generally regarded as that in which its 
eastern aisles and chapels were virtually lost to the cathe- 
dral. We are told that the lead was at this time stripped 
from the lady chapel and the aisles, and used to cover the 
church and priory house at Cardigan. . . It is, however, 
asserted by Archdeacon Yardley that this spoliation took 
place at the Reformation. : 

The most important operation since the days of Edward 
Vaughan: and Owen Pole was accomplished in the year 

1793. Inconsequence of a letter from Bishop Horsley, a sub- 
scription was set on foot in the year 1789, which amounted 
altogether to 1,931 12s. 6d., 839/. having been subscribed 
by persons who were not members of the cathedral body. 
Accordingly, Mr. Nash was directed to give plans for re- 
building the west front, and the plans were submitted to the 
criticism of the Society of Antiquaries. The result of this 
is the west front in its present form. To show how far the 
original work was interfered with, it will be desirable to 
give one or two extracts from the specification: After 
giving directions for shoring the west front and the western 
arches of the north and south arcades, the architect directs 
“foundations to be dug from the two buttresses, 10 feet 
below the present surface of the ground, and a foundation 
to be dug to the same depth for the casing of the front wall, 
3 feet wide, and the whole extent of the west front.” “A 
range of fir piles of Norway timber” were to be driven 
under the foundations of the buttresses and casing. Mr. 
Nash proceeds :—‘Erect scaffolding and take down stage 
by stage the upper part of the west front of the cathedral, 
the whole extent thereof as low as the cill of the principal 
window. Take down one haunch of the first arch on each 
side the centre aisle, and one half of the small arches over 
them (the triforium), also one bay of the lead, flat and roof, 
and also of the carved ceiling and boarding over it. And 
plaster and whitewash the whole to correspond with the 
old work. 

‘A casing (the whole length of the west front) of the 
stone of the country . . . to be worked up against the old 
wall, as high as the cill of the principal window ; the said 
casing to be 18 inches thick at the bottom and 6 inches 
at the top, the old wall being in that height 12 inches 
out of an upright and hanging over its base.” A completely 
new wall was to be built up from the cill of the window, 

In point of fact this plan does not seem to have been 
thoroughly carried out, as the western arches of the arcades 
are still in the condition in which they probably were before 
the repairs, and the whole, or nearly the whole, interior 
face of the west wall, probably including the rear arch of 
the window, seems to be in its original state. 

It only remains to observe that the sums expended on 
this work amounted to 2,015/. 15S. 5a. 

In the year 1811 we find the thanks of the chapter 
voted to Archdeacon Davies “ for his zeal and attention in 
new paving and improving the body of the cathedral.” 

Five years later it was found necessary to support the 
roof of the passage leading to the lady chapel by heavy 
props, which were built for that purpose against its southern 
wall, with arches thrown across the south chapel aisle. 
Another similar buttress was run out into the middle of the 
lady chapel, enclosing the central pillar of the couplet 
which leads into it. 

In compliance with an order cf the chapter made in the 
-year 1827, the chantry chapel of St. Thomas was fitted up 
as a chapter-house, and was first used for that purpose at 
the audit on July 25, 1829. In order to effect a covered 
communication between the chapter-house and the choir, 
the western bay of the north choir aisle was taken in 
and roofed over, though at a lower level than the original 
roof. 

Up to this point we find no repairs extending to the 
strictly architectural features of the fabric. There has been 
nothing to deserve the name of a restoration, nothing done 
with any ulterior view than that of rescuing the building 
from further ruin, and in many instances the means taken 
to preserve it have, in fact, run counter to and destroyed the 
original architectural design. The only work of any extent,’ 
since the time of Bishop Vaughan, in which there is the 
slightest pretension to architecture is the greatest blot in the 
whole building. The first dawn of anything likea practical 
application of its beauties is of much more recent date, and 
its first-fruits appeared when the piers and arches of the 
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nave were cleared of their thick coating of wh; 
by the care of one of the residentiary canon: 
inveigh against whitewash~is in these days a little t 
is a more pleasant task to record the effects of thi 
work. To say nothing of the richness and delicacy 
mouldings and floriated capitals rescued by this p 
upon which we have dilated sufficiently already, one 
chief beauties of the nave was then brought to light 
natural colour of the stone, at once rich and somb 
harmonising wonderfully with the general effect o 
de Leia’s architecture. Within a very few years th 
process has been partially extended to the choir ; bu 
of the same kind remains to be done both there and 
transepts, and in the nave itself. In the transepts, 
southern one at all events, the eastern arches are 
with alternate voussoirs of purple and yellow sto; 
eftect of which is at present entirely lost. ae 
The fitting up of the south transept in 1843-4 
parish church made considerable changes in the ar 
ment of the fabric. In order to enlarge it to the Te 
extent, the blank arcades in its eastern wall were o 
and the old vestry, together with the western bay 
adjoining choir aisle, taken into it, the south we 
latter being destroyed. These processes have resul 
the transept being now furnished with a complete e 
aisle. And as the arches by which it is entered have 
the effect of pier arches, there is nothing in the o 
transept to suggest the idea that such has not been th 
from the beginning; it requires an inspection fro 
other side to reveal two curious and, we may add, inge 
changes to which the appearance is owing. The ne; 
of the choir aisle was roofed in to forma porch anda 
and rather unsightly doorway cut through its southerr 
At the same time, the original door leading from the 
was, unfortunately, blocked up. 
In 1846 a small subscription was raised, whicl 
resulted in the restoration of the rood-screen. Abo 
Same time the remains of the great north window, 
blocked up, were taken out and replaced by a Decc 
window from a design by Mr. Butterfield. The 
window from the west in the north and south aisles re 
tively, the former wholly and the latter partly blocked, 
filled with Decorated tracery copied from the third wi 
of the north aisle. The southern window was restore 
subscription. In 1849 the whole range of Perpendi 
windows was blown in by a violent storm and their p 
supplied by Decorated tracery of two patterns occupyin 
alternate windows. And the north choir aisle has 
been roofed in, a step preparatory, it is to be hope 
opening its windows and the arcade of the presbytery. 


t 


SELSEY CHURCHES. 


A inspection of seven ancient churches and two his 
towers seems to be a good day’s work, even th 
they were all on the fertile plain known as the Se 
peninsula. This was the programme of the sixtieth aut 
meeting of the Sussex Archzeological Society, says 
Sussex Daily News, and it was resolutely carried out t 
last item. 
Rumboldswyke Church was the first to be visited. 
P. M. Johnston said he could not quote another instan 
this country of a church the whole shell of which is 
Conquest in date (possibly as early as the ninth cent 
and the dedication of which is almost unique. He outl. 
the career of St. Rumbold so far as it is known, but 
plained that a host of events:and miracles in the legen 
lite of the saint rest on very doubtful authority. 
appears to have been the son of a king of Scotland, and 
Bishop of Dublin (775). He crossed over to the Contin 
and the relics of the saint, preserved in a silver shrin 
Mechlin, are still carried in procession round the tow! 
his day, July 1. Mr. Johnston seemed to have no dc 
that the walls of Rumboldswyke Church were at one t 
adorned with painting, telling the story of the sai 
miracles, and were ignorantly destroyed when the proc 
of scarification, miscalled restoration, took place in 1 
He gave strong reasons for holding the opinion that: 
walls of the church were built from the spoils of ancl 
Regnum, and should be assigned to an early rather tha 
late date in the Saxon period. : 
The drive to North Mundham disclosed to the pa 
some of the prettiest and quaintest old gardens in Suss 


North Mundham Church was restored about twenty * 
ago, and the restoration has left an effect of newness U 
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lding, but from personal examination and from what 
tor (the Rev. J. C. B. Fletcher) had told him, Mr. 
yn was glad to say that the ancient features of the 
had all been most conscientiously preserved. The 
bject that could be pointed to as belonging to an 
date than the thirteenth century was the font—a 
able example on account of its huge size. It is large 
. for the total immersion of an adult, and is probably 
vest font in Sussex. He drew attention to the beauti- 
rly English arcades to the nave aisles; all this fine 
ork which had stood the wear and tear of nearly 
centuries, was from the famous quarries at Caen, 
shich enormous quantities of stone were brought over 
ges, in exchange for cargoes of wheat, to build our 
st and riverside churches. The original toolmarks 
| visible on most of the stones. 
lesham, three miles from North Mundham, was 
dsoon after noon, and Mr. Johnston described the 
English church. He dwelt particularly on the details 
early thirteenth-century work. The font is a perfect 
estored example of Early English work. It has a 
ussex marble bowl, the sides being carved with 
fis (in allusion to the Blessed Virgin, patroness of 
urch), while the bowl rests upon angle shafts of 
- marble, having well-moulded capitals and bases of 
stone. It stands upon its original steps, and has 
tly never been moved from its ancient position. 
have,” said Mr. Johnston, “ many late twelfth and 
hirteenth-century fonts of this type in Sussex. They 
‘numerous and bear such a close resemblance to one 
ras to make one suspect the existence of a ‘font 
*’ in connection with the Petworth quarries.” 
ere are also Early English churches at Earnley and 
Vittering, and these were described by Mr. Johnston. 
uth doorway of the rave of the latter building dates 
about 1120. It has been a good deal patched, and 
-s to have been shortened. It resembles a blocked 
ay in the south-west tower of Chichester Cathedral. 
arty after luncheon drove to Cockham Tower, the last 
yf the episcopal palace built by Bishop Sherborne 
38), for the sea view. They could stand up there and 
slorious view of the Isle of Wight. There was also 
park, but that, together with other ancient glories of 
, is now at the bottom of the sea. It was while the 
were gathered in a lovely garden at Cockham Tower 
he Rev. J. Cave-Brown gave a brief account of the 
y of Selsey, on which interesting subject he is writing 
: which is sure to be full of valuable information. At 
Wittering, the sixth church to be visited, the vicar 
‘ev. G. C. Walpole) was unable to be present, and Mr. 
ton pointed out the principal features of the Transi- 
Norman church, with Early English portions: the 
ns of what is called a ‘“ confessional,” an altar-tomb, in 
is placed a small coffin lid (stone) of the kind known 
oy bishop’s” tomb, bearinga pastoral staff,and twovery 
sting tombs of late character (about 1545) to members 
‘Earnley family. The county of Sussex, he explained, 
tly famous for its Gothic altar-tombs ; they may be 
fo start from about 1450, and to continue down to, or 
after, the reign of Queen Mary. They made a most 
ble comparative study, and without putting them in 
recise order of date or locality, he arranged them as 
is:—At Arundel, Singleton, Trotton, Horsham, 
ester Cathedral, Petworth, Wiston, Isfield, Kingston, 
ting, Selmeston, Hurstmonceux, Racton, West Wit- 
, Selsey, Rustington, Clapham, Boxgrove, Broad- 
, Warminghurst and Firle. 
vere was a longer drive of six anda half miles from 
Wittering to Appledram, where the Rev. Canon 
es described the Early English church and Ryman’s 
Te He touched on what had been done in the way of 
ration, and said that probably an old apple tree on one 
> parish boundaries gave:its homely name to the place. 
clined to the opinion that there must have been a 
h at Appledram in quite early times. The treatment 
e chancel was extremely like that of Bosham, and 
aded him of the close connection of that church with 
am, as a prebend of that free royal chapel or college. 
1e beginning of the thirteenth century a skilled archi- 
must have been commissioned to carry out consider- 
Structural work at Bosham, and likely enough the 
sndary of Appledram (or Apuldram) resolved to have 
hancel treated in the same rich style as that which 
deen adopted in the mother church. In the belfry is 
ur of twin bells, with inscriptions in. fourteenth- 
Iry Lombardic lettering, “Sancta Maria, ora pro 


nobis”; ‘‘ Benedicta sit Sancta Trinitas,” with the initials 
“PW.” after each, and Canon Deedes thought there was 
the strongest probability that the founder of these two bells 
was Peter de Weston, and that their date is about 1340. 
The restorers of the church might have been a little more 
conservative, but they did their work well, and but for it 
time might have made some ugly ravages. The church was 
now a thing of beauty ; so might it remain. 

As to Ryman’s Tower, the date commonly assigned to 
this building is the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
It is quadrangular, 45 feet high, with internal dimensions 
of 27 by 20 feet. The builder is supposed to have been 
John Ryman, of Appledram. There is a good deal of 
uncertainty as to why the tower was built, but, as Canon 
Deedes said, “ the whole pile is very picturesque, especially 
in combination with the adjoining church.” Several of the 
churches visited, it may be noted, were beautifully decorated 
for the harvest thanksgiving services. 


THE EDUCATIVE MINISTRY OF ART." 


WISE old Roman has said that “He who suits his 
matter to his powers will never lack eloquence.” 
What are my powers in the matter which this exhibition 
indicates? I have not the genius to be an art-producer, I 
have not the encyclopedic knowledge enabling me to be 
an art critic, historian or expounder. I have not the money 
or the taste which will allow me to be an art connoisseur. 
Alas! then, the prospect of an eloquent speech is not 
encouraging. The only qualification for the duty entrusted 
to me which I possess is official rather than personal ; it is 
my association with the university, which is, or ought to 
be, in touch with all that promotes education. I pray you 
to invest me with this association. I shall try to invest 
myself with it and to keep within the lines which it pre- 
scribes by speaking for a little while on art and its educative 
ministry. 

What do we understand by art? The primary notion of 
ars, artis, is skill in combining or working out. The term 
was at first applied to the ordinary pursuits of life. Gradu- 
ally it was so extended as to comprehend all mental activi- 
ties. And by-and-by a distinction was introduced whose 
trace still exists in our universities. Twice a year I touch 
the heads of men and women with a velvet cap and pro- 
claim them masters “in artibus liberalibus.” The liberal 
arts were opposed to the illiberal or sordid. They were 
the arts of the free man; the sordid were the arts of the 
slave. What we now denote by the word is arts that give 
freedom in the worlds of thought, that widen horizons, that 
train the mind whilst they inform the intellect, and are the 
foundation on which special professional structures are 
reared. The educated man first, the educated specialist 
second. What, from this point of view, we can transfer to 
art in the sense proper to this exhibition is that art implies 
skill in working out some idea or concept and so represent- 
ing it as to interest others in what is delightful or interest- 
ing for its own sake. 

The treasure house of art is nature. Three things are 
postulated concerning the artist—— vision, imagination, 
manipulation : the eye to see, with the capacity of seeing 
into and around the object; the faculty of discerning and 
imagining the purer form, the ideal truth of that which is 
seen; and such deftness of hand as secures the representa- 
tion of that which is seen and imagined. Artis thus the 
interpreter of nature. As it is put in two lines of Pope :— 


Unerring nature still divinely bright, . , . 
At once the source and seat and end of arts. 


Sometimes we oppose the artificial to the natural. The 
artificial is that which is made by art, and legitimate art 
expresses the natural. Yet we identify the word frequently 
with the feigned, the fictitious, the false. We say of such 
a one that his manners are artificial, not natural. Now, 
this is to say that the art is bad, unworthy in the end it con- 
templates or the methods it adopts. For the business of 
art is with truth. The artist endeavours to represent 
nature, not as it looks to the casual observer, or as it is at 
some moment or under some conditions, but in its whole- 
ness, in its permanent and essential beauty or grandeur, as 
it is when the ideal and the actual are in closest accord. 

Is it not here that you find the indefinable something 


* An address delivered by Principal Marshall Lang, Marischal 
College, at the opening of the exhibition of the Aberdeen Artists’ 
Society. : 
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which we call genius? Many a painter draws correctly ; 
lines, proportions, symmetries are excellent ; the mechanical 
work is well done; you recognise painstaking talent, but 
the chiaroscuro, the glorifying light and shade of genius is 
wanting. A portrait, for instance: the features of the 
person are reproduced ; the sartorial work—clothes, drapery, 
&c. admirable ; you have the likeness, but it is rigid and 
stiff; the play of the soul is not mirrored, the characteristic 
or ideal man is not there. So also with a landscape picture. 
The configuration may be good, but it is not a Turner; you 
miss the shimmer, the spiritual, higher element in nature. 
It is the power of suggesting this, of awaking and inspiring 
the consciousness of this, that makes you occasionally 
stretch out your hands to a great picture; there is that in it 
which stirs a dormant receptivity ; you feel that it has got 
into you, that through it you have a new possession, a thing 
of beauty that is a joy for ever. 

Now, the educative ministry of art is at once apparent. 
It educates the faculty of observation and the faculty of 
imagination. What men want is, strange as it may sound, 
a training of the power to see; to see what is, not in its 
grosser states and aspects, not in its mere externality, but 
in its purer, nobler forms; to see the essentially and ever- 
lastingly interesting and beautiful. We all wish to get out 
of the circumscription of our daily round, our immediate 
surrounding. The mind needs some relaxations, some 
lightening of pressures, some other worldliness than the 
worldliness which hems it in. Is it not in its answer to 
this that one feature of the ministry of art is declared ? 
The good picture initiates us into a secret lore. It bids us 
not only look with the eye, but through the eye into 
mysteries of life and beauty in the sights and sounds with 
which we are familiar. Among word-painters, have not 
Wordsworth and Burns given us a new delight in the 
familiar cuckoo, the ‘ modest crimson-tippit daisy ?” 
Even the otherwise uninteresting mouse ? I see a character 
in the shaggy Highland cattle that I did not see until I was 
acquainted with Peter Graham. Lately I was in Essex, and 
the neighbourhood of Dedham had a charm for me, | 
looked for touches of the beautiful in its nooks because it 
was Constable’s country. Thus, the faculty of observation 
is stimulated, is educated by such an exhibition as this. 
The eyes are opened to see what would otherwise escape 
sight, and ideas are borne away which we can breathe into 
our prospects, whatever these may be, and by which “the 
repose of earth, sky, sea and air is vivified.” This is a 
service to all, and all sorts and conditions, surely, 

We can-feel what a place for every educative influence 
a city such as Aberdeen is. How many in it, in the adjacent 
country, need to be taken out of the circuit of their narrow- 
ing cares for little whiles; need to be healthily refreshed 
and delighted; need to have their minds replenished with 
images of beauty and of truth? I do not isolate art. It 
has been affirmed, and with justice, that “mere art per- 
verts taste, just as mere theology depraves religion.” For 
to be really appreciated there must be an atmosphere in 
the soul of the one who studies a work of art. The mind 
must be educated; the character must be elevated by the 
love of the good and the inherently lovely ; the spirit must 
be in tune with the infinite; there must be a certain fine- 
ness in the fibre of the being. Therefore, for the power to 
purify and ennoble, art depends on the reciprocal and 
mutual action of many forces. But seeking to provide this 
action, is there not a call for such a collection of works as 
shall bring really good pictures and sculptures within the 
reach of limited means, as shall give to the worker, when 
the day’s work is over, an opportunity, with his wife or 
others, of companionship with the master-interpreters of 
the universe in which he lives, and shall stimulate and 
guide the exercise of the imagination? Wedon’t sufficiently 
or rightly cultivate the imagination. But a man without an 
imagination called into exercise and supplied with good 
material tor its development is a man with the part 
neglected that enables him to live “ by admiration, hope and 
love.” 

My friend Mr. Murray has done an excellent service to 
the citizenship of Aberdeen in giving momentum to the 
study of art treasures. Give nobler lives and higher cares, 
purer, sweeter interests to men and women; exercise in 
wholesome ways the imagination and the taste, and you do 
much that tends to withdraw the mind from what is mean 
and vulgar and degrading, to refine the manners that make 
men and to beautify and dignify human life. ] congratulate 
the| Society, whose motto is “Ars et fraternitas.” It has 
existed for nearly eighty years, but within the last few 
years it has not only existed but lived and flourished, This 
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is the twelfth exhibition within these walls, I 
judge, but those who are maintain that this exhib; 
the best ever supplied by the Society. The tw 
| mittees—selection and hanging (not a very pleasant y 
have bestowed pains on their task, and have secu 
result of which this afternoon we are witnesses, — 
that the ensuing season will be a record season ; tl 
only those who attend our quarter-centenary celeb 
shall have the occasion of admirin 


g what Aberde 
provide, but that hundreds and hundreds of the ‘oill 
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weary shall be refreshed, instructed and delig 
hall of the muses that is opened to them. ee 
anticipate—the wish is indeed father to the thought, 
thought is one that shall be fulfilled—that, year by ye 
fame of our city as a centre of art will grow, its ¢j 
influence ever widening and its harvest of benefits 
community becoming fuller and richer. . < 


Lae 
TRANSVAAL UNIVERSITY COLLEC : 
VW published last week Mr. Collcutt’s award 
Transvaal competition. A corresponde 
Rand Daily Mail, writing on the subject, says :— 
months ago the Council of the Transvaal Technic 
advertised the conditions for an architectural co 
for proposed new buildings for a university college 
erected in Plein Square. Designs for the whol, 
contemplated new buildings ‘were required, but 
present intention of the Council to carry out only 
of the work to the extent of 80,0002, the desig 
balance of the building having to be framed with 
a proportionate outlay. Mr. Collcutt, the president-el 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, was appr 
assessor, and came over recently from London to mal 
award. During the last three days the designs subr 
have been on view to the public, and it is satisfact 
note that a considerable number of visitors hay 
themselves of the opportunity of inspecting them. __ 
After leaving the rooms where the ies 
hibited one is inclined to feel that the word “ waste” s 
be writ in large capital letters over the doorway. T 
thinking mind the wastefulness of the competition s 
must be saddening. In this particular competition 
nine sets of designs have been submitted, twenty. 
architects have been spending their time, brains and m 
J 
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for three months, and one out of the number | 
successful in being placed first, and will presumab 
employed to carry out a portion, only a portion, of 
building. No less than 270 large sheets of drawings 
been sent in; of these, 263 are useless.’ One wonde 
the time will ever arrive when some healthier a 1d 
economical scheme will be devised whereby architec 
be saved this terrible wastage and disappointment. 
Not a single plan is wholly satisfactory, owil 
conditions which the Council of the Technical Insti 
down. The available space of 206 feet by 75° 
graciously extended to a further 5 feet in width, 
206 feet by 80 feet.’ Whoever was employed b 
Council to draw up such regulations is very much to bl 
for the necessarily unsatisfactory plans, and Mr. Colleu 
his report attributes the cramped nature of all the pla 
the meagre available space laid down. Had the Cot 
asked Mr. Collcutt to draw up the conditions, this stupid 
extravagant mistake, which has crippled the designs ©. 
the competitors, could not have happened, and it is m 
to be regretted that promoters of competitions do not s 
to realise how indispensable it is for competent professi 
advice to be secured from the beginning as well as at 
end of every competition. ae 
In view of Mr. Beit’s bequest to Johannesburg to fo 
a University in quite a different neighbourhood to tha 
Plein Square, it is hardly credible that the complete sch« 
which the Council of the Technical Institute originally « 
templated will ever be carried out ; therefore, Mr. Howc 
who is the author of the first premiated design, is to 
congratulated on a plan which, more readily than an} 
the other designs, can be built in distinct portions wl 
are practically complete in themselves. MG 
The academic and dignified Classic treatment e nplo 
by Mr. Howden lends itself admirably to the prelimin 
portion of the scheme, and its restraint from “ features 
eminently suitable to a Technical Institute. BU oy 
It is only when one contemplates this same treatir 
being repeated throughout the building in its enti 
that one does not regret the inevitable abandonment 
University in Plein Square. s 


to 
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Even in the admirably drawn perspective, which might 
have emanated from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts—so con- 
tinental is it in its careful draughtsmanship—one’s eyes 
grow weary of endless Ionic columns and pilasters, and 
one looks in vain for some relief in the treatment of the 
main block. 

The principal feature of the plan of the first portion is 
the parallel corridors which, although at present far too 
narrow, being only 5 feet in width, will doubtless be widened 
when additional ground is granted by the Council. There 
is much to admire in many of the other designs submitted 
and the plan of the set awarded the second premium con- 
tains many excellent features ; it isa pity that the elevations 
are so restless and unsatisfactory. The design awarded the 
third place is full of admirable restraint and good detail. 
By recessing the top storey of the building behind the 
columnal treatment the authors have availed themselves of 
the sunlight and shadow which is such an asset in this 
land. 

It is difficult to discover why the author of the design 
placed fourth merited this distinction. The draughtsman- 
ship might be excused owing to lack of time, but the debased 
Renaissance style adopted by the author is so very bad that 
one is astonished at the assessor’s decision. Possibly the 
plan may possess merits which do not appear on a brief 
examination. 

The plan of the fifth premiated design seems good, but 
the treatment of the elevations is lumpy, whilst the main 
entrance is ill-considered and unhappy in every way. 

The planning of the design placed sixth is not happy in 
its long narrow rooms, otherwise there is much which 
seems good in this set. 

The elevations are in many respects original and pleas- 
ing. Had the unnecessary towers been omitted much 
would have been gained. Particularly happy is the long 
stretch of plain arched windows on the second storey, which 
are treated with refreshing restraint. 

Twenty-six unpremiated designs, many of them of great 
merit, remain for the visitors to inspect, each the product 
of some three months’ unremunerative toil, each a silent 
protest against the wastefulness of the competition system. 

We now publish views of the premiated designs from the 
Transvaal Leader. According to Mr. Howden’s design 
the new building will be a three-storeyed structure, and 
will have an effective space of some 12,000 square feet 
per floor after allowing for walls, passages, staircase, lift 
and lavatories for men and women students and for pro- 
fessors. In the basement provision will be made for 
mining and metallurgy. There will be a museum for both 
these branches. In connection with mining there will be a 
lecture-hall, a general laboratory, and, in addition, a 
laboratory for private work. On the other side provision 
will be made for the main metallurgical laboratory, a 
metallography-room, a sampling and grinding-room, a 
laboratory for wet work, a dark-room, a balance-room, 
&c; . The «ground >floer will be “devoted (pro tem.) 
to a council chamber, registrar’s offices, secretary’s 
offices, a large room for the «use of. technical societies 
and for the accommodation of the Seymour Memorial 
Library, a general lecture theatre, an examination- 
hall, a staff common-room, &c. On the first floor provision 
is to be made for the teaching of physics and mathe- 
matics. In addition to these, provision is made on 
the first floor for two commodious classrooms for the teach- 
ing of mathematics, a classroom for the teaching of the 
classics, another for modern languages, and yet another for 
English literature. The feature, however, on this side will 
be the classrooms for the development of evening technical 
classwork. There will also be a students’ common-room. 
The second floor is given up to surveying and chemistry, 
and excellent provision is made for both these subjects. In 
connection with chemistry there are to be two laboratories 
——a main laboratory nearly 2,000 square feet in extent and 
also a laboratory for organic chemistry over 1,000 square 
feet in size. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


‘BI the latest number of the Diocesan Chronicle Canon 
Braithwaite gives the following description of the 
works at Winchester Cathedral :— 

The first and most important work is that of under- 
pinning the buttresses which Support the north and south 
walls of the retro-choir, and the northern and southern por- 
tions of the east wall. The cathedral was originally built 
on a bed of peat, on which were laid horizontally large 
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trunks of beech trees in layers, the interstices being fille 
with chalk and flints ; upon these the early English builder 
(A.D. 1202) laid their foundations and raised their wall: 
Before long the immense weight caused the walls to sin 
and spread, so that now the south-east corner is 20 inche 
out of perpendicular. Itis obvious that the first need is t 
prevent this from continuing. This is being done in th 
following manner :—A hole is dug close to the foundatior 
down to the peat; when this is reached the hole is con 
tinued under the main wall 9 feet from the front, and th 
timber, flints, &c., removed down to the top of the peat 
There is scarcely any water until about 14 feet or 2 fee 
above the top of the gravel, but as soon as this depth i: 
reached the water fills the hole to a depth of 6 feet ra) 
7 feet. The diver then removes the remainder of the peat 
and places bags of cement concrete well grouted on the tor 
of the gravel, which prevents the water from rising. Wher 
he has completed one layer of concrete bags he slits open 
the top of each bag and lays another upon it, which 
adheres to it; in the same manner a third layer is placed 
on the second, and so on. When 3 feet or 4 feet of the 
concrete have been put down the grouting-machine forces 
in liquid cement, which fills up all interstices and binds the 
whole into one solid rock. The water having been sealed 
down by the concrete, ordinary bricklayers lay courses of 
specially-burnt, hard bricks with cement upon a rock of so 
broad a base that no movement is possible. x 

A word as to the diver may be of interest. He isa man 
of great skill in his work; he holds a certificate for having 
been under water at a depth of 184 feet. Before the 
Government gave up the attempt to salve the Montagu, an 
application was made for this man, on account of his skill, 
to work upon the wreck; but the architect decided that it 
was impossible for him to be spared from the cathedral. 
On Saturday, August 11, Mr. Francis Fox, the eminent 
engineer, paid a surprise visit, himself put on the diver’s 
dress, and went down into the holes in which work is at 
present in progress, in order to test the work for himself. 
He was more than satisfied, he said, that the work under- 
neath was admirably executed and could not be iinproved, 

Of course when the walls began to move the strain on 
the roof was tremendous, and it is no wonder that many of 
the ribs were pulled out of shape and that they, and the 
groining between them, have ceased to fulfil the office of an 
arch. For this reason the whole of the retro-choir is filled” 
with scaffolding ; some of the ribs and much of the groin~ 
ing must be taken out and rebuilt. The same has 
happened in the nave, where the outer walls have spread, 
though not to the same extent as the eastern part, and 
great cracks separate the groining from the wall in many 
places. 

Neither the work in the roof of retro-choir or nave was 
foreseen when the appeals for help were made, and as, in 


addition to all this, reparation of the west front and — 


pinnacles is imperative, it seems almost certain that more 
money will be needed than was at first contemplated, and 
that neither the diocese nor the country must hold their 
hands. At all costs the cathedral must be made absolutely 
safe, and those who have contributed or are going to 
contribute (that is to say, every person in the diocese) may 
feel perfectly happy that the work is in the ablest hands, 
and is being done by all concerned with the greatest 
skill and carefulness. We are sure that the 
diocese will hear with thankfulness that every week a 
short service is held for the workmen, who respond most 
cordially. We would ask the prayers of all that they may 


be protected from accident, and may increase in the know- | 


ledge and love of God. 


TESSER Ag. 


Architecture and the Novel. 

N external materials architecture varies more than any 
other art. Jn part, it uses rare and precious materials, 
associated mainly with artistic service; in part, materials 
aS common and as intimately associated with practical 
daily life as language. In materials and in structure archi- 
tecture is the most objective of the arts. 
is at once impressed by the mere physical presence, length, 
height, mass of a great building, and these characteristics 
are also of essential artistic meaning. The labour of con- 
struction and the comfarative permanence of works of archi- 
tecture are facts which make the lamp of memory shine 
more clearly in its domain than in that of fiction. The pro- 
cesses of material decay, addition and restoration have no 


The average mind | 
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analogies in the novel. The relation of part to whole is 
very different in a building and in a novel. In the former 
there are many details which have less artistic meaning, 
separately considered, than the single words in a work of 
fiction. Yet it is in unity of structure that the two arts may 
be most readily compared. The best plots in the novel have 
a marked architectural quality. When the mind grasps 
the general design of a cathedral, the effect ceases to be 
sensuous, and becomes one of the best examples of calm, 
free intellectual mastery over the senses to be found in any 
form of art. In all that concerns the warmth of concrete 
individual experience, the trivial affairs of the common 
heart, architecture can offer no successful rivalry to the novel. 
It cannot readily be associated with the emotional history of 
an individual artist, as every novel can be. So far as archi- 
tecture serves practical purposes as a shelter from the 
elements, and a centre for community interests, it is con- 
nected with social life, however, in a more real manner than 
the novel is. 

; The Client’s Duty. 

_ The employer, in matters connected with outlay, should 
be honest and unreserved with his architect. It would be 
as foolish for him to hide from the architect his ability to 
,spend a large sum as it would be to conceal from him his 
inability, should it exist, to spend a large amount. In one 
case he will miss the supply of much which would have 
improved his building, and made more delightful much of 
the supply of his wants, and in the other he will involve 
himself in unnecessary and unwise embarrassment. If 
his architect tells him honestly and clearly that his ideas 
and wants cannot be satisfactorily supplied for the sum of 
money it may be within his power without difficulty to 
provide for the purposes of his structure, he will do well to 
either abandon doing what he had proposed to himself to 
do, or consent to a remodelling of his views altogether. 
To make a great scheme and then to cut it down is almost 
infallibly to spoil everything. If all the conditions of the 
employer’s case are properly made known to the architect 
before he commences his design, and borne in mind by him 
sedulously in the formation of that design, in nine cases 
out of ten the first mode of working out the problem will 
be found to be the wisest. Doubts and hesitations and 
partial pulling about of an architectural idea almost in- 
variably destroy its unity, symmetry and proportion. 


Mental and Actual Views. 


How much more the artist’s pencil is guided by his 
mental than by his sensorial view of certain objects has 
been pointed out by Mr. Hamerton, who states it as a fact 
that every landscape-painter represents mountains much 
higher than he sees them, as is shown by the comparison 
of his drawings either with photographs or with tracings 
taken by a perspective apparatus. Another departure from 
visual truth for the purpose of producing ideal truth is made 

by every artist in his pictorial representations of the 
perpendicular lines of a building as vertical and parallel ; 
notwithstanding that, as projected upon his retina, they 
converge towards a vanishing point in the sky. This last 
statement has been called in question, on the ground that 
a perspective projection on a.vertical plane shows perpen- 
dicular lines as vertical and parallel. But when we are 
looking at a lofty building like the west front of York 
Minster, we do not direct our eyes horizontally, but look 
towards a point some way up, so that the retinal plane 
becomes oblique, and what our visual picture really is under 
the circumstances is proved by the unerring test of 
photography. For in taking a picture of a lofty building 
_ the photographer tilts his camera upwards, so that the 
_-plane of the picture becomes oblique; and in every photo- 


graph thus taken the perpendiculars of the building must 
unmistakably converge. 


Interpretation of Works of Art. 


Constructive association is the foundation of imagination. 

very common modus operandi is the realisation of a 
landscape, a figure or a countenance from a pictorial repre- 
sentation of it. Every picture must be essentially defective 
im some of the attributes of the original, as, for example, in 
the representation of the projection of objects, and all 
therefore that the picture can do is to suggest to the mind 
an idea, which it completes for itself by this constructive 
Process, so as to form an aggregate which may or may not 
bear a resemblance to the original, according to the fidelity 
of the Picture and the mode in which it acts upon the mind 
of the individual. Thus a mere sketch shall convey to one 


Person a much more accurate notion of the object repre- ! 


sented than a more finished picture shall give to another, 
because from practice in this kind of mental reconstruction 
the former recognises the true meaning of the sketch and 
fills it up in his “ mind’s eye,” while the latter can see little 
but what is actually before his bodily vision, and interprets 
as a literal presentation that which was intended merely as 
a suggestion. And it is now generally admitted that in all 
the higher forms of representative art the aim should be, 
not to call into exercise the faculty of mere objective realisa- 
tion, but to address that higher power of idealisation which 
invests the conception suggested by the representation with 
attributes more exalted than those actually possessed by the 
original yet not inconsistent with them. It depends, how- 
ever, aS much on the mind of the individual addressed as 
on that of the artist himself whether such conceptions shall 
be formed, since by those who do not possess this power 
the highest work of art is only appreciated in’so far as it 
enables them to realise the object which it may represent. 


Granite. 


An average granite may be expected to contain from 
two to three-fifth parts of crystals of quartz or crystalline 
quartz ; about the same, more or less, of felspar, also partly 
crystalline and chiefly in definite crystals, and the re- 
mainder (one-tenth part) of mica. But the mica may form 
two or three-tenths and the quartz three-fifths, or more, 
while the proportion of felspar, as well as the particular 
composition of the felspar, both vary extremely. Good 
ordinary granite weighs 166} lbs. the cubic foot, and the 
cubic yard as nearly as possible two tons. Fourteen ‘cubic 
feet to the ton is the usual estimate. Its toughness or 
resistance to crushing weights is very great, and is believed 
to vary a great deal in different samples. For practical 
purposes it is safe to assume that fresh unweathered 
granite will bear any direct crushing, weight to which it can 
be exposed. Granite contains a certain amount of water 
capable of being driven off by continued exposure to a heat 
insufficient to produce any other change. This quantity 
differs much in different specimens even of the same stone, 
but it may be said to be represented by the “loss” in the 
table of analysis. It averages, therefore, about 0.8 per cent. 
Taken in its ordinary state, and containing this quantity of 
water, it is still sometimes capable of absorbing about one- 
fourth more (or 0.2 per cent.) when placed in water for a 
few hours. This quantity is, however, rather larger than 
could be expected of a good sample. Expressed in another 
way, we may say that a cubic yard, or two tons weight 
of granite, contains in its ordinary state something more 
than 33 gallons of water, and some specimens can absorb. 
nearly a gallon more on being placed in pure water for a 
short period. It is important to notice this fact, as the 
influence of ,frost on stone is in proportion to the water 
it takes up, and determines its durability. 


Honorary Architects. 


Sir,—If the “ Young Practitioner” who wrote to you iast 
week will look in any directory of charitable, philanthropic 
and other institutions he will find names of honorary 
physicians, honorary solicitors, honorary chaplains, hono- 
rary secretaries, &c. Without such. men numerous excel- 
lent organisations must cease to exist. There are also 
honorary architects, and I have acted as one of them when- 
ever occasion demanded. I knew I was in excellent com- 
pany. Take, for instance, the lifeboat stations all round the 
coast. Until the time of his death my excellent friend the 
late Charles Henry Cooke acted as honorary architect for 
every one, for the only money he received from the Life- 
boat Institution, as he told me, was on account of travelling 
expenses. Yet he was far from being a wealthy man, and 
he was sensitive concerning professional etiquette. I con- 
sider it is almost incumbent on architects to hold honorary 
offices. There is no use in concealing the fact that many 
people believe in architects having the “itching palm,” and! 
in consequence add to the cost of buildings in order to 
increase their commission. It is one of the causes by which 
municipal councils, regardless of additional trouble to them- 
selves, employ their own surveyors to design ‘buildings. In 
no way could it be more effectively brought home’ to the 
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public that architects are not more avaricious than other 
men than by showing a readiness to act on certain occasions 
without fees. 

As to the case mentioned by your correspondent, where 
two would-be pillars of the church suggested his paying 
himself through trade discounts, if I were in his position 
T should have done something to the hypocrites which would 
have led to a summons. Generally men of that class are 
shrewd enough to know that the cost of the building is not 
diminished by such an arrangement. The “ Young Prac- 
titioner ” should have demonstrated that he was insulted as 
well as the profession, and I do not augur a successful 
career for him unless he displays more courage. I should 
like to have the account of the two members of the building 
committee on the transaction, and the reasons for tempting 
a novice. 

Whether travelling expenses are accepted depends, of 
course, on the conditions of each case. Generally it will 
be found that arrangements can be made by which they 
are not incurred.—Your obedient servant, 

Aw ANCIENT FELLow. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, re “ honorary 
architect,” I should understand the term to mean that he 
‘was to prepare plans, specification, supervision and the 
general routine of the work for nothing ; but certainly he 
should not be called upon to pay his own travelling and 
out-of-pocket expenses. I have done work in this capacity, 
but then it has been in the town, where there are no 
travelling expenses. With regard to trade discounts, they 
should belong exclusively to the builder, and no gentleman 
of any position or repute would think of taking them, 
although we all know it is done and called secret commis- 
‘sions.—Yours faithfully, Hy. Curtis-Carp. 

to North Street, Lewes : September 8, 1906. 


S1r,—" Young Practitioner” has raised a point which is 
@ poser, or rather two points—firstly, the Position of 
honorary architect (a most unsatisfactory one) and a posi- 
tion which should be sternly refused. Why should an 
architect give his services for nothing? Do surgeons per- 
form operations for nothing, and do solicitors undertake 
legal work for nothing ?. They do not; then why should a 
member of the architectural profession? With reference 
to the “customary trade discounts,” has our profession 
fallen so low that such a question can be put? We have 
no doubt some undesirable members, as in all professions, 
‘ut surely not so many black sheep that this question can 
be put in a journal of the standing and importance of The 
Architect. I trust that “Young Practitioner” will stead- 
fastly shut his eyes to such a practice, and should he be 
fortunate enough to obtain proof of such grossly unprofes- 
sional behaviour that he will immediately place the matter 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, who can 
safely be left to deal with such a question in a manner 
which would promptly put an end to the delinquent’s_ pro- 
fessional career. I am a comparatively poor man in the 
profession, but am thankful to say honest, and have always 
held myself aloof from honorary work, and absolutely from 
the question of a bribe, and I can in consequence meet my 
<lients and those who work for me ina quite independent 
‘and respected position, which! could not have obtained and 
retained had I mixed myself up in such transactions as 
Suggested by your correspondent. Stick to your work, act 
honestly, do not give away your independence, and you, 
“Young Practitioner,” will find that your work will be 
pleasant, your name will be respected, and should you prove 
exceptionally clever and have the opportunities denied to 
some of us, you may rise to the highest positions in your 
profession. With all apologies for taking up your space,— 
Tam, &c. An Op PRactITIONER. 


Old Maidstone. 

Sir,—It is proposed to pull down the gatehouse of the 
old Palace under the new street improvement scheme. 
This is possibly the oldest Piece of architecture in Maid- 
Stone, showing as it does direct evidence of Norman archi- 
tecture, and such a piece of vandalism should not: be per- 
mitted and every possible pressure brought to bear on the 
local authority. Will you, therefore, favour me by pub- 
lishing this letter in your widely-read journal ?—Your 
obedient servant, ARCH AOLOGIST. 
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GENERAL. , 

The Bexhill Town Council have paid the Somerset Her 
the sum of 76/. 1os., being fees on patent for a grant of ar 

Mr. William Pogson, architect, who has practised 
Carlisle since 1868, died in that city on Monday last in| 
sixtieth year. 

The Northern Architectural Association again offer 
students (and associates not in practice nor yet twenty-f 
years of age) a first prize of books of the value of 27, 2s. a 
a second prize of 1/. 1s. for the best set of drawings 
testimonies of study as required by the R.I.B.A., to 
submitted for their final examination. Similar prizes w 
also be given for the probationary work for the intermedie 
examination. The drawings are to be delivered not: lat 
than February 19, 1897. : 

Mr. William Goldstraw, building surveyor for a gre 
many years to the Liverpool City Council, is to retire on 
superannuation allowance of 366/. 1 3s. 4d. per annum. 

The Government of India have decided to create Qa 
entirely new service of Sanitary engineers, whose speci; 
province it will be to safeguard public health. A con 
mittee of experts has been appointed to consider the detai 
of the scheme. 

The Shanklin (Isle of Wight) District Couneil are abot 
to expend !0,000/. for a supplementary water-supply fro: 
Chillerton. 


The Glasgow Town Council have given formal approvz 
to a draft agreement for the transfer of the municipal tele 
phone undertaking to the Post Office authorities, wh 
took possession on September 10. The purchase price 


exclusive of loose tools and stores, which will be taken oye 
at a valuation, is 305,000/7. This figure entails a loss on th 
undertaking to the Corporation of 1 5,000/. : 


The Rev. John Griffiths reports in the Western Mail th 
discovery by the Rhonddha Naturalists’ Society of a buriec 
city at Gelli, Llwnypia, in the Rhonddha Valley. In the 
excavations made on this site flints of the finest workman: 
ship were relatively abundant — arrow-heads (plain anc 
barbed), lance-heads, scrapers, all fitted for some special 
use. The pottery, though in small Pieces, presents eight 
or nine different patterns. Hearthstone ledges, fireplaces 
and large slabs, firmly planted for tables or anvils, were 
common features of the huts. In rude stone implements 
the sites, all of them, were remarkably rich. “ There is 
now no doubt in my mind,” Mr. Griffiths writes, “that the 
Gelli group of ruins is a prehistoric town. The sites already 
explored are numerous and important enough to warrant 
such a description. The ‘drinking-cup’ may be ascribed 
to the period between 1000 and 1880 B.c. The wheel-made 
pottery cannot be much earlier than our Christian era. 
What we expect to find at this old town is not merely 
evidence of one stage of culture, but a continuous histor 
of man in the Rhonddha for about 4,000 years.” 


The Liverpool City Council last week adopted a report 
from the housing committee to the effect that, mainly on 
the question of inability to compete with private enterprise 
in the matter of cost, they could not recommend the Council 
to enter into competition with private enterprise in the 
direction suggested. The following amendment was pro- 
posed and lost :—‘‘ That the recommendation be referred 
back to the committee with instructions to prepare by way 
of experiment a scheme for building artisans and work- 
men’s dwellings (not necessarily for the dispossessed) in 
the outskirts of the city, allowing more land, light and air 
than has been usually provided. . 


The Board of Works (Edinburgh) are taking active steps 
for the preservation of the stone circles at Stenness and 
Maeshowe. The stones of Stenness, the Watch Stone and 
the Ring of Brodgar are all being carefully examined, the 
fallen stones raised, and those that have sunk in the ground 
exposed as far as possible. In addition, the bases of such 
as are loose are being set in concrete in such a manner as 
not to interfere with the appearance of the stones. 


cattle, 
the surface water percolating through to the stonework. 
Notices will also be erected at all the principal monuments 
in the district, intimating that they have been placed under 
the charge of H.M. Office of Works, as custodians under the 
Ancient Monuments Act. 


¥ At : 
Maeshowe a fence is to be erected to keep off wandering — 
&c., and steps will- be taken to prevent damage by | 
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Oke Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


2s of pictures of late years often bequeath 
it some of their examples to corporations. 
aiseworthy conduct and is deserving of imita- 
the other hand, a man who prizes a picture 
ds’to sacrifice his own pleasure by parting 
ould ascertain what provisions are to be made 
sservation. In cities like Birmingham, Man- 
iverpool, there are curators acquainted with 
sses of cleaning and restoration. A work is 
not likely to suffer while in their charge. But 
towns where it would be too expensive to 
curator there is no doubt that risks to the 
re almost inevitable. At the present time in 
e is a discussion on the subject. The city 
some modern pictures known as the Burton 
Recently they have been operated on, and 
ation is of a kind which would startle the 
f them. We can judge of that fact by one 
There is a picture called Scotch Drovers, 
the work of the late RicHarp ANSDELL and 
i, The latter recently visited the gallery, 
ys of it :—‘‘ This picture has been so seriously 
the removal of sheep and other unwarrantable 
vat I can scarcely recognise my own work.” 
ep it appears have been obliterated, others 
bbe ” ° < 
improved” by removing their horns or by 
e forms of their eyes. Another picture was 
y the late G. F. Warts, and is called The 
In it a beacon lamp, which the Saxons were 
to employ, was removed and a cross substi- 
t; afterwards the cross was painted out and 
fa novel kind introduced. A landscape by 
sH has been enriched by new foliage. The 
ittee who have been investigating the subject, 
re, We suppose, more or less responsible, have 
€ conclusion that the work of renovation has 
ed out in a thoroughly efficient manner, and 
ausing damage to the pictures as alleged, 
no doubt the picture by ANspELL and FrRitu 
le time been damaged, but in their opinion 
eir restorer. There may be differences in 
bout restoration as in those about the original 
But when one of the aldermen declines to 
rvations through fear of an action at law, it 
there must be irregularity somewhere. When 
cident can arise in a city like York it should 
Sa warning by the owners of pictures to be 


jut the public bodies to whom they make over 
ures, 


thedral of Worms is one of the most interest- 
- Romanesque churches of Germany. The 
ober and far superior to the vagaries of 
othic of a later time. Although it might 
iduring form of building, the cathedral was 
unfortunate in accidents. This has been 
by Professor Horrmann before the Union of 
\rchitects and Engineers. There was a 
n Worms at an early date. But the existing 
‘s commenced during the episcopate of Bishop 
, who presided in the diocese from 1000 to 
tor8 the Emperor Henry II. passed through 
1 his way to Burgundy, and although the 
aS Incomplete it was consecrated at his desire 
lat he might assist -at the ceremony. Two 
twards the choir collapsed. Other mis- 
have followed, for there was another con- 
Meeero and 4 third in 1181.°- In 1421 
vestern tower fell down. During the Thirty 
"the city suffered, and in 1689 the furniture 
York were carried off by the French and were 
“wood, In 1860 it was necessary to use iron 


ties in order to keep the walls together, and in later 
years it has been necessary to employ a variety of 
methods to uphold the building. One proof of the 
weakness: of the construction is seen in the rose 
window, which, owing to the sinking of the foun- 
dations, is now oval rather than round. Tne 
cathedral has two apses with altars, an arrangement 
which Lord LeicuTon said jars on our sense of artistic 
propriety, especially as the choirs are raised above the 
floor of the nave. Heconsidered that such a disposition 
could not have found general acceptance among a people 
whose sense of zesthetic fitness was congenital and stron g. 


It is hard on architects to be deprived of commis- 
sions which they consider are rightfully theirs. But 
the misfortune becomes aggravated when it is alleged 
that economy is insured by avoiding them. The Brad- 
ford architects have had an experience of that kind, and 
they met on Tuesday in order to protest against it. A 
statement has been issued from the city architect’s 
department stating that the work done for the last five 
years, if done by outside architects, would have cost the 
city an average of 3,203/. a year, that the charges of the 
department had been 1,630/., and that there had thus 
been a saving of 1,573/. a year to the public. Mr. T. C. 
Hore analysed the document in order to prove that the 
saving was more imaginary than real. Mr. PriestLey 
took a desponding view of the future, and Mr. FatrBpank 
explained that, with a city architect, a poor law archi- 
tect and an education architect as rivals, all commissions 
for public works were withheld from private prac— 
titioners. It was pointed out that the International 
Congress of Architects were unanimous in their opinion 
that the employment of official architects was detrimental 
to the progress of the art. But under present: con- 
ditions any vote of the Congress is not likely to cause a. 
revolution. ; 


Anyone taking an interest in English ecclesiastical 
remains, and who has a little money to spare, will do 
service by contributing to the cost of excavations at 
Haughmond Abbey, near Shrewsbury. The work has 
been commenced by Mr. Hersert Sourtuam, the local 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, under the 
supervision of Mr. Haro_p Braxspear. There must have 
been at least one peculiarity about the building, for the 
east end was to feet higher than the west end; but how 
this was arranged cannot be ascertained without further 
spadework. The abbey comprised church, chapter- 
house, fratery, dortor, infirmary, gate-house and guest- 
house, but hitherto there has been no correct plan to- 
define the relative positions. Mr. Braxspear has 
offered to be present and direct and also to plan out all 
the work done. Visitors in the wouid ‘have 
the assistance of a trustworthy printed guide to enable 
them to understaiid the buildings of one of the most 
beautiful abbeys in the kingdom. The amount required 
is about 5o/. 


Se 


ULULC 


As there is no restraining influence in New York 
to determine the height of buildings, there is now 
rivalry among property owners to attain loftiness in 
their premises. The latest victory seems likely to be 
attained by the Singer Company. Having a building 
at the corner of Liberty Street and the Broadway which 
is fourteen storeys high, it has been decided to super- 
impose an extension which will attain a height of 
612 feet 1 inch. There will then be forty-two floors. 
The addition will appear still higher as each side will 
measure 63 feet across, and the whole will be designed 
as a great tower. Lifts will, of course, be introduced, 
which will enable all the floors to be utilised. The 
premises will eventually have a cubic area of 6,695,000 
cubic feet, and the floor area will measure 411,333 square 
feet, or nearlyj 93 acres. .The cost of the works has 
been estimated at 1,800,000 dols. Mr. Ernest. FLacc, 
architect, has prepared the plans and several of the 
large contracts have been let. 
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ARCHA OLOGY AND ROMANCE. 
T is generally accepted as a truism that there are 
fine arts and useful arts. The distinction between 
them is not always obvious. ‘The greatest of all arts, 
unless we rank poetry with it, is architecture; and it 
sometimes can be considered as a combination of the 
fine arts and the useful arts. We need not enter here 
into any analysis of the differences between the two. 
But, generally, the useful arts are concerned only 
with the present and the future, and are indifferent to 
the past. Those who practise the fine arts, on the con- 
trary, are disposed to give more attention to the 
past than to the present. Poets like TrEnnyson, 
Browninc and Morris, who have the deepest sympathy 
with the cares and difficulties of their contemporaries, 
cannot resist the captivation of olden legends, 
and endeavour to live in imagination among the 
conditions of a former age. In an exhibition of 
modern paintings we are sure to find illustrations 
of ancient incidents. Sculptors have not yet freed 
themselves from the sway of Classic mythology. 
Modern architecture at one time is Classic or Neo- 
Greek ; at another time Gothic prevails. The Renais- 
sance of Italy and that of France find admirers beyond 
those countries. When a favourable occasion occurred 
the styles named were superseded by the quaint style 
of Holiand. 

We must accept the inevitable, and all those varia- 
tions can be considered as arising from the peculiar 
qualities of human nature. We see only a succession 
of changes around us, for, as has been demonstrated in 
our time, the surface of the great globe itself is not 
mecessarily stable or independent of the law of mutation. 
Men would probably be more unhappy than they are if 
they were not in harmony with the material world and 
destined to play many parts during their seven ages. 
‘The arts, whether useful or fine, are intended for the 
service of man, and it must therefore follow that human 
mnterests should be influential in their growth and in 
their decline. 

Owing to the defects of language that fact is not 
always apparent. We speak of Greek, Doric, Ionic, 
Italian and other styles as if they corresponded with 
the stones which were found in those countries, and 
were produced independently of men. What we should 
express by language is that architecture was created by 
Greek minds, Italian minds, Medizeval minds and so on. 
fin ceviving a style we are compelled to think of those 
who were originally associated with it, and building is 
only one kind of effort towards our imitation of them. 

Everyone who is acquainted with architectural 
drawings knows how often figures in ancient costume 
and suitable to the style are introduced in designs for 
modern buildings which are imitations of Classic, 
Mediaeval or Renaissance examples. In Gothic churches 
many clergymen abandon the robes which might be 
called constitutional, and assume vestments of the forms 
and materials which prevailed prior to the Reformation. 
Although the French are very sensitive to ridicule, 
statesmen, artists and authors used to pose as Romans 
at the parties in Prince Jeromr’s Pompeiian villa. 
Eighteenth-century costume is occasionally worn by 
uests in some modern Queen Anne houses. It is only 
fitting that people should be in keeping with their 
surroundings, and a love of antiquity can be shown in 
costume as well as in buildings. 

How far, when adopting surroundings and customs 
belonging to a past time, men and women also permit 
their thoughts to turn backward and to imagine them- 
selves as belonging to a different period and a different 
country, is a subject for which we can have less visible 
evidence. Even in practical go-ahead America, if we 
‘believe Emrrson, there were many earnest people who 
were dissatisfied with modernity and were pining after 
an earlier and more romantic sort of life than was led 
in. the new cities. That very shrewd business man, 
Wuttam Morris, described himself as a ‘dreamer of 
dreams, born out of my due time,” suggesting that, like 
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most men, there was a duality in his compos 
he was able to turn to profitable account, but y 
have brought other men to ruin. What, 
histories and historical romances but mean: 
intended to gratify the craving to escape 
present and to put ourselves in the place of 
lived, as we suppose, amidst less prosaic ¢ 
It was a recognition of the importance of 
fluence when the late Professor BAnistER 
introduced in his “ History of Architecture 
of historical novels among the reference b 
were recommended for the use of students 
absurd to consider columns, arches, windows 
doors as if they corresponded with crystals i 
dependent of human faculties. To appreciat 
must know something about the qualities o 
with whom they originated, and what fu 


buildings were intended to serve. There w. 
in Greece which Romans could imitate 
Coliseum was of native growth. To co 


elements of a building by themselves is te 
spirit by which the style was created, and 
expressed in those forms rather than in othe 

It must be admitted that in endeavouring 
the character of a people of a past time th 
difficulty owing to the uncertainty of the 
This is seen in the disregard for what is ca 
by men for whom it has especial import 
well-known story of the great Duke of Mar 
stating that his knowledge of the Wars of 
was derived from SHAKESPEARE, is only one 
cases. Colonel Esmonp considered that He 
FreELpING should be accepted in the future tit 
trustworthy than the official annalists of the 
century. But the scientific spirit of ourtimeisr 
to accept caricatures or novels as necessaril 
descriptions of the age in which they wer 
Sir WALTER Scott, for instance, had far mc 
logical knowledge than SHAKESPEARE; he 
acquainted with a variety of men in all conc 
he had the training of a lawyer and of a j 
modern archeologists and historians will 
Scotr’s pictures of life as correct. Some c 
said he is only valuable for his descriptions 
and costume. But students of those speci 
maintain that nowhere is he so defective as 
with the garb of his characters. ~ 

An example of the  hypercriticism 
romances are now subjected was afford 
a recent visit to Cumnor Hall by mem 
archeological society. That ancient mansion 
renown through Scorr’s novel, “ Kenilw 
it he followed the tradition that Amy Ro 
wife of LrIcESTER, was murdered in Cumno 
the earl’s tools—Sir RicHarD VARNEY. 
ParKER, who was the cicerone for the occ 
that much which Scorr wrote on the subjec 
sense and entirely untruthful. Lord DuDLe) 
afterwards Earl of LrIcESTER, was in realit 
lent husband, who paid large sums for his w 
and hats, and the death of Amy RopsarT was 
an accident. Owing to the numerous ¢ 
ParKER doubted whether Sir WALTER SCOTT ¢ 
the district. All that Scorr could gain by a 
be materials for a description of the mansion 
park, which are of inferior importance com 
the tragedy. As it happened, Sir WALTER 
Cumnor, but it does not follow that he wa 
describe the estate with the care that would I 
in a land agent who was negotiating for its pur 
regards the earl, he was undoubtedly one of 
nobles who were engaged in playing a deep 
he therefore exposed himself to the danger 
his schemes distorted and his character’ 
Scott, who was a mzn of honour, says 
that LeicesteER may have been _slandered. 
murder of Amy was generally believed in by 
of the sixteenth century. ASHMOLE, the ant 
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1who gave much attention to the gossip of But if their buildings were to be tested by the sublime 


people, and Scorr found in his “ Antiquities 
ire” the statement that Varney, after stifling 


ing Amy Rogsart, flung her down a flight of | 


broke her neck, using much violence upon 
The Yorkshire Tragedy,” which some scholars 
© SHAKESPEARE, one of the characters says— 


The only way to charm a woman's tongue 
Is, break her neck—a politician did it. 


ords may have been inspired by one of the 
nies, but at least they express what was the 
the time. It may be allowed that documents 
of late years prove that LerIcesTER was not 
s he was painted, and Mr. ParKER would no 
ible to make out a good case in favour of the 
noble. 
uestion, however, is whether Scorr acted 
He endeavoured to assume the position of an 
n, and he is not to be blamed because he 
nticipate the researches which were to be 
1 some sixty years afterwards. He did not 
write a history or a biography but a romance, 
sre he was only obliged to observe such laws 
writers had followed. Modern archeologists 
your to employ the same tests in dealing with 
are used in identifying material objects of an 
But Scorr knew that all such investigations 
‘to be uncertain. Although an enthusiastic 
st himself, he more than once exercised his 
1 the assumptions of infallibility to which 
s friends laid claim. 
in his admirable ‘‘ Essay on Romance,” does 
more for a romance than to be "a fictitious 
n prose or verse, the interest of which turns 
ellous and uncommon incidents.” The word 
’ is no guide, for originally it signified one 
atin dialects—‘ Frankis speech is called 
As far as can be made out, men in all ages 
sd to obtain a respite from ordinary life by 
fictitious narratives which, like the “ Iliad” 
)dyssey,” may have had some connection with 
The simple authors of such fictions were not 
le to create new characters. Just as in 
¢; while people are demanding new styles, 
ns of old styles have to be repeated, so in the 
id characters under new names were intro- 
time to time. Hence it happens that stories 
$s which at one time were supposed to have 
in certain countries and to be peculiar to 
ow found to have a more remote origin, and 
avelled from the East to Western Europe. 
romances to severe archzéological tests is an 
trength and power like the breaking of a 
1awheel. Writers of romance do HoOteas-a 
> fiction to fact. Their field is among inci- 
h are not clearly explained by history or 
nd by combining the known and the imagina- 
produce a consistent whole. DEFOE, as 
» rendered fiction more impressive than 
and Swirt gave plausibility to the grossest 
ls. Scott also has been able to make 
© convincing as to excite the envy of pro- 
fians. When so much can be done it is not 
bject a romance to rules and regulations 
/ unknown to storytellers from primitive 


‘tous that there are analogies between the 
ystem which would make “ Kenilworth ”*an 
y and much of the criticism which is applied 
ure, In our time everyone who proposes 
aS an architect is expected to be pro- 
NE science of mechanics and especially 

he syllabus of a modern art college, 
Class would scare the architects not 
reece and Rome, but of the Mediaeval 
“ance periods. Those men must have had 
Sof thumb which they could turn to account. 


science which was exemplified in the Tay Bridge that 
a suddea storm blew away as if it were a structure of 
cardboard, several must be condemned as departures 
from the laws of building. In most of them there is 
a great waste of material, and the masonry does 
not always correspond with any diagrams of forces 
which a novice could make out. An ancient building 
is in its way as inconsistent with scientific facts, as 
untruthful and as nonsensical as Scort’s “ Kenilworth,” 
or the “ Nibelungen-Leid,” or the “ Arthurian Legends.” 
But the architects who designed the buildings were like 
the writers of romance. They adhered to the rules and 
regulations which had come down from their prede- 
cessors, and all of which had the simple object of 
captivating the attention or giving pleasure to those 
who looked at the buildings or listened to the romances. 
Men are not entirely scientific, and in spite of the 
absence of logic, their buildings are destined to survive 
thousands of most excellent structures which are marvels 
as expositions of pure science. 


THE CHATEAU DE MADRID. 
T was rarely the late Mr. FErcusson expressed 
regret over a vanished building. He was so con- 
fident in his own power to improve buildings which 
are generally considered as masterpieces, he may have 
imagined that those which are only known by tradition 
were also imperfect. One of the exceptions to his 
general treatment is the Chateau de Madrid, which was 
due to Francis I. To French eyes it was a wonder, 
although they were accustomed to gaze on many re- 
markable buildings. In describing some of the French 
Renaissance works of the sixteenth century Mr. 
FERGUSSON wrote :-— 


The palace, or chateau, of Madrid, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, at Paris, is another production of the same age, 
the loss of which is more to be regretted (it was destroyed 
in the Revolution) than that of any other building of its 
period. From the drawings of it which exist it seems to 
have been of remarkably elegant design, and to have 
approached more nearly to the palatial requirements of the 
age than almost any other. It was not very large, being 
only 265 feet in length by 112 feet wide, but it was four 
storeys in height, aud divided into three nearly equal blocks 
by square towers at each of the angles and two in each 
face. Standing on a good bold basement, the two lower 
storeys were covered by arcades of very elegant design 
broken only by the towers, and variety and relief were 
given to the whole by the centre being recessed. The roof, 
though high, was far from being excessive, and the 
chimneys were treated as an essential part of the design. 
If we may judge from the testimony of those who have 
seen it and, more than this, from the representations that 
still exist, there was certainly no building for its size so 
palatial or to which the Transitional style was more happily 
applied, though it had not the picturesqueness of Fontaine- 
bleau nor the semi-feudal grandeur of Chambord. As am 
exterior, however, it would probably have at least been 
equal to the fragment of the court of the Louvre, which was 
in course of being erected simultaneously and almost in 
sight of this building, while its open arcades give it exactly 
that degree of shadow and relief the want of which is so 
much felt inthe Louvre. 


It is remarkable that Mr. Fercusson does not 
mention the peculiarity which rendered the Chateau de 
Madrid a novelty to Parisians. It was popularly knowm 
as the Chateau de Faience. This was owing to the 
manner in which glazed terra-cotta was employed in its 
construction and decoration. Probably Mr. FerGusson 
did not approve of that mode of construction, which 
in our time it is found to possess many advantages. 
PuiLtiBERT DeLormeE, when he was entrusted with the 
completion of the building after the death of Francis L., 
declined to continue the enamel decoration, although he 
ployed it elsewhere. The chateau must therefore have 
wanted unity, and resembled a great many English 
houses, in which we find a difference between the front 
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and the sides. Some fragments may be found in the 
Sévres and other museums, which are supposed to have 
formed part of thechateau. But it is very doubtful whether 
any important part survived the merciless destruction 
to which the structure was condemned, as if it were an 
enemy of the Revolution. There is one description of 
the building which should have interest for Englishmen, 
and which suggests the peculiarity which distinguished 
it, In 1650 Joun Evetyn was in Paris, and on 
April 25 he visited the chateau. The following record 
of the impression it made on him is given in his 
Diary :—‘‘ I went out of towne to see Madrid, a palace 
so call’d, built by Francis THE First... "Tis observable 
onely for its open manner of architecture, being much 
of tarraces and galleries one over another to the very 
roofe, and for the materials, which are most of earth 
painted like Porcelain or Chinaware, whose colours 
appeare very fresh, but it is very fragile. There are 
whole statues and relievos of this potterie, chimney- 
pieces and columns both within and without. Under 
the chapell is a chimny in the midst of a roome 
parted from the Salle des Gardes. The house is fortified 
with a deepe ditch, and has an admirable vista towards 
the Bois de Boulogne and River.” The palace at that time 
had existed for about a century and a quarter. But the 
colours continued to be “very fresh.” As to the 
“fragility,” if the pieces were thin, they were likely to 
be broken after a fall, but the word was likely to be 
used to suggest that faience was not considered to be 
as enduring as brick or marble. Everyn said that the 
chateau was built by Francis I., and was given its 
name in order that he might be absolved from his oath, 
“that he would not depart from Madrid, in which he 
was a prisoner in Spayne, but from whence he made 
his escape.” That may have been the belief among 
foreigners at the time, but it is not supported by evi- 
dence. When Francis I. was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525, he demanded that he should be 
conducted to Madrid to his cousin Cuartes V. He found 
the emperor was not inspired by any excess of generosity. 
He was treated as a royal prisoner, and was so disap- 
pointed he thought of abdicating in favourof hisson. At 
length he signed a treaty which his subjects declined to 
accept. The Pope released the king from his oath. When 
Francis began to build the chateau it was known as 
the “ Chateau du Bois de Boulogne,” or more simply 
“Chateau du Bois.” People imagined when they saw 
the enamelled exterior that it was an imitation of the 
Alcazar.or the Alhambra. It was even believed that 
the ‘prison in which the king was confined when in 
Spain was of a similar character. But so far as is 
known Francis I. never aesired to have a memorial of 
his misfortunes, and his conscience was not sufficiently 
scrupulous to compel him to set up a memorial which 
would remind him that he had broken his oath or was 
disloyal to CuHar.es V. 

The origin of the building was much more common- 
place. English visitors when they take drives through 
the Bois de Boulogne where the palace was erected may 
imagine from the number of routes, avenues and alleys, 
which are laid out with so much skill, that the trees 
also were planted in modern times to give pleasure to 
spectators. But long ago the Bois formed a part of a 
genuine forest which extended beyond the suburban 
towns which now mark its limits. -Francis I. was fond 
of hunting there, and he wished to have a residence 
which would be nearer to it than the Louvre or St. 
Germain. There was no doubt that he was a genuine 
lover of the arts and artists of Italy, and he formed an 
Italian school which exercised a great influence in 
France. The king must have often heard of the success 
of Luca DELLA Rossa in the decoration of buildings by 
glazed and* coloured terra-cotta,‘and-it: was'only what 
we. might expect’ from such a:patron to insist that his 
new villa,” which Pierre Ganpier - designed, should 
exemplify the latest novelty in architectural decoration. 

Some of Luca’s grand-nephews were following in 
his footsteps. ‘The younger Luca apparently confined 


himself to glazed terra-cotta. But his broth 
LAMO not only worked in clay but in marble anc 
The latter was therefore better adapted | 
Francis I., and through the agency of some F 
merchants he was persuaded to visit France, 
says that he executed various works for King 
“more particularly a palace decorated with p 
figures and other ornaments, cut in a kind 
similar to that which we have ourselves at 
but of a better quality, since it is soft whi 
worked and becomes indurated by time and exy 
the air.” GrroLamo laboured in other parts of 
and it is said remained in the country for ab 
years. He acquired wealth as well as reputat 
invited his brother from France, but Luca d 
after his arrival. Vasari considers that after Gr 
death the methods of working in glazed te 
became unknown. 

Francis I. died in 1547, and at that time the 
de Madrid was not completed. His successor } 
was likewise favourable to the advance of art 
name is associated with an interesting class of 
The works are believed to have been continue 
PHILIBERT DELORME, who was also engaged 
tainebleau, the Tuileries and other palaces, Ff 
reigned for only twelve years. The chateau we 
used as a hunting lodge and partly as a resid 
royal favourites. But we do not learn that a 
works were carried out. There is reason to 
that the chateau was neglected. Henri IL. : 
menagerie in the grounds, and in the time of Lc 
it was used like Hampton Court at the present 
afford accommodation for people who had soi 
on the liberality of the Sovereign. 

Many of our readers may remember the é1 
from E_more’s picture of the invention of the 
frame. WruLLtram LEE, who was a Cambridge sc 
represented watching his wife knitting at the tit 
he was happily inspired to invent a machin 
would serve instead of women’s fingers. He 
then important articles of dress, for they v 
concealed by other garments. The great HE 
although burdened with the task of reconci 
different sects, made arrangements that the Ch 
Madrid should be used as a factory for the pr 
of hose under the superintendence of LEE, 
also desirous of introducing various other indus’ 
to reorganise French trade. But the king's as 
tion by RavarLLac put an end to projects of 
Lee endeavoured to assert his rights, for 
brought over a great many workpeople from ] 
But the disturbances which followed were unfa 
to his claims. It was remarkable that in the ei 
century one of the gentlemen who were allowe 
in the chateau used his apartment for weav 
stockings. The effort to use the building for 
must have had an ill effect on the royal reside 
for a long time it could not be said to be applie 
definite use. 

Although of little or no utility, the Chateau de 
required the expenditure of money for its 
Lours XVI. was compelled to give an ordet 
demolition. But it was untouched when the 
tion broke out. It was then sold to two con 
Borne and Lerot, for the small sum of 8,000/. 2 
lead they were able to obtain more than 6,00: 
sculpture in marble and wood was purch 
strangers. The temper of the time is suggeste! 
fact that no importance was attached to the 
work of GrROLAMO DELLA RospiA. The whole 
sold to a paviour, and was converted. into. 
Whatever might be said about some of the det 
the walls at least could not be described : 
Although demolition in many forms was destin: 
supreme during the French Revolution, the 
breakers of that time had to submit to many ¢ 
the Chateau de Madrid. Large fires were 
But as gypsum must have been largely employ’ 
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ruction the walls withstood the flames. At length 
had to be taken down course by course with pick- 
So much labour was expended on the work, it 
ted that the expense of demolition exceeded the 
nous prices received for the materials. 
would be strange if some attempts were not made 
renchmen to imitate the decoration of the DELLA 
sas. It was employed on mansions here and 
; but they were so few in number that we must 
ude that the sixteenth-century architects in France 
not favourable to that class of work, although 
were ancient as well as Renaissance precedents 
rs use. It afterwards became confined to finials 
ornaments for roofs. 
rs have shown their ability to produce panelling 
surface decoration in glazed materials. The dis- 
-y of the Persian frieze by M. and Mdme. Dieutaroy, 
h is now in the Louvre, has doubtless given an 
tus to ceramic decoration, for it is a precedent of 
-age which is well deserving of respect. 


STANTON HARCOURT.* 


is an interesting coincidence that there should be a 
lirect connecting link between the manor of Stanton 


purt and that of the manor of Benham-Valence, by | 


yury, now so well known as the property of the youth- 
ir Richard Sutton, both manors having as their owners 
mportant baronial family of De Camville, lords of 
leton, now the seat of Lord Jersey, Stanton having 
granted by Adeliza, queen of Henry L., to her kins- 
an, Millicent de 
ied Robert de Harcourt, while the manor of Benham- 
ice, which has of late years been ignorantly associated 
Beenham, near Reading, was given by Richard I. in 
to Richard de Camville, the founder of Combe Abbey, 
farwickshire, the seat of Lord Craven; and here we 
another coincidence in the fact that the De Camvilles’ 
9 of Benham-Valence after many alienations was pur- 
‘d by the Cravens in the seventeenth century. Con- 
ing the many changes which have taken place in the 
rship of landed property from time to time, it is a 
rkable fact that the ancient and honourable family of 
ourt have held Stanton Harcourt for over 750 years, 
ugh the family seat is now elsewhere. 
he magnificent old manor-house of Stanton was 
ably built about 1450, and ceased to be the resi- 
= of the Harcourts on the death of Sir Philip 
ourt, knight, in 1688. His widow sold the fur- 
€, and early in the eighteenth century the family 
ved to their new house at Newnham Courtenay, 
h was building at the same time as Blenheim. 
old house stood for many years’ dismantled 
fell gradually into decay. At last, in 1770, it was 
1 down, though the great kitchen and a_ tower, 
lining a chapel and other rooms, was spared. The 
ittled tower is 54 feet 6 inches in height, with a stair 
t at the south-west angle, rising 2 feet 9 inches above 
[he great detached kitchen is on the lordly scale of 
tonbury, Christchurch and Durham, about 30 feet square, 
4 turret at one angle and an octagonal pointed roof, 
is best described by Dr. Plot, the historian of Oxford- 
':— It is so strangely unusual that, by way of riddle, 
nay truly call it either a kitchen within a chimney or a 


en without one, for below it is nothing but a large | 
re and octagonal above, ascending like a tower, the | 


being made against the walls and the smoke climbing 
lem without any tunnels or disturbance to the cooks, 


h being stopped by a large conical roof at the top, goes | 


it loopholes on every side, according as the wind sets, 
loopholes at the side next the wind being shut with 
e boards, the adverse side open. The walls are 3 feet 
and the height to the roof 39 feet, which rises 25 feet 
*r. The roof is surmounted by a griffin 8 feet high, 
orting a vane. Pope, in his letter to the Duke of 
Ingham, likens the kitchen to the forge of Vulcan, the 
of Polyphemus and the temple of Moloch. He also 
hically described the aged and desolate appearance of 
!ouse in his time, and concludes by affirming that ‘its 
Tats are grey and praying that the roof may not fall 


eee by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., read at the visit of 
vA Archeological Society, and published in the Reading 


Of late years the French | 


Camville, whose daughter Isabel | 


upon them, as they are too infirm to seek other lodgings.’ 
He also describes one of the little rooms in the tower as 
walled up, ‘for the ghost of Lady Kances is supposed to 
walk here and some prying maids of the family report that 
they have seen a lady in a fardingale through the keyhole ; 
but the matter is hushed up and the servants are forbidden 
to talk of it.’” 

The tower, good Perpendicular of Edward IV., called 
Pope’s Tower, is in the garden, and contains the domestic 
chapel, with three rooms above it, the uppermost of which 
is called Pope’s study, having been occupied by the poet 
during his residence here in 1716-8. The pane of red 
glass upon which he wrote the following inscription was 
taken out of its casement in this chamber, and is now 
preserved as a valuable relic at Nuneham :—"In the year 
1718 .\lexander Pope finish’d here the fifth volume of 
Homer.” While he resided here Gay was staying with the 
Harcourts at Cokethorpe and frequently visited him. An 
interesting letter of his graphically describes the death of 
two horses who were here struck dead by lightning in 1718. 

Stanton Harcourt has a charming old house in the 
village, belonging to All Souls College, locally known as 
the Pest House, but which was used as a resort for the 
members of the college at the time of any epidemic 
ccecurring at Oxford, and which in the seventeenth century 
was occupied by the Huntingdon family, to one of whom 
there is a monument in the chancel (1693). A remarkably 
interesting collection of armour and portions of military 
equipment of the Civil War period was inspected by some 
of the party. Here is also a curious collection of ladies’ 
hats of the Cromwellian period, and other items of con- 
siderable rarity, of which time did not permit of a proper 
inspection. 

This fine old property, which has been held by the 
Harcourt family 750 years, embraces a series of fishponds. 
The visitors ascended the tower and inspected the quaint 
and separate building which in former times served the 
purposes of akitchen. It was described as being unique, 
and more remarkable than the famous kitchen at Glaston- 
bury Abbey. The party next assembled at the church 
close by, which Mr. Keyser said was one of the most 
beautiful country churches in Oxfordshire. It contained 
a certain amount of Norman work, including two very fine 
doorways. The noble chancel and transepts were of the 
Early English period of architecture—thirteenth century. 
The antiquarians were, by special permission, allowed to 
enter the Harcourt chapel and inspect the grand old tombs 
and effigies which are so well and carefully preserved there. 
The most interesting of these were the recumbent figures 
of several members of the family, including one in knight’s 
armour, by his side being his wife, who was represented 
as wearing on her arm the badge of the ancient Order of 
the Garter, this being one of only three instances known 
of the Order of the Garter being conferred upon a woman. 
Or the remaining two cases one exists at Ewelme, near 
Wallingford. There is also a fine full-length marble statue 
of Field-Marshal Earl Harcourt, who was born in 1743 and 
died in 1830, and a beautiful memorial to George Simon 
Harcourt, described as “earl, viscount and baron,” born 
1736. Mr. Keyser considered that the Harcourt chapel 
was probably built in the reign of Edward IV. The church 
screen, of Decorated style, no doubt dated from the 
fourteenth century. It appears to have been the custom in 
former times to affix memorial tablets on the outside walls 


_of many parish churches, and among those outside Stanton 


Harcourt Church was one which was specially noticed on 
account of the tragic event which led to its erection. The 
quaint il:scription on the tablet runs as follows :— 


Near this place lie the bodies of 
JOHN HEWET AND SARAH DREw, 
an industrious young man, and a virtuous maiden of 
this parish, contracted in marriage, who being with 
many others at harvest work, were both in an instant 
killed by lightning on the last day of July, 1718. 
Think not by rigorous judgment seized 
A pair so faithful could expire 
Victims co pure, Heaven saw well pleased 
And snatched them in celestial fire. 
Live well and fear no sudden fate 
When God calls virtue to the grave. 
Alike His justice soon or late 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 
Virtue unmoved can bear the call, 
And face the flash that melts the ball. 


Signor Rava, the new Italian Minister of Education, pro- 
poses to utilise a portion of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo as a 
museum of medizval Roman history. 
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OLD BUILDING AGREEMENTS. 


NE of the buildings associated with the career of Lord 
Bacon was Gorhambury House. It was not the 
mansion known by that name which belongs to Lord 
Verulam, but one erected by Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father 
of the philosopher, of which some remains exist. The 
estate was part of the possessions of the abbey of St. 
Albans. At the time of the Dissolution it was granted to 
Sir Ralph Rowlatt, citizen and goldsmith. From him it 
was purchased by Nicholas Bacon, who was afterwards 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and on it he erected a house. He 
also possessed York House, which stood within the grounds 
in that part of the Metropolis between Buckingham Street 
and Villiers Street, the Thames and the Strand. There 
Francis Bacon was born, there he lived during the time he 
held high office, and when after his disgrace he was com- 
manded to surrender it he was afflicted. In his letter to 
the Duke of Lennox he wrote :—* York House is the house 
where my father died and where I first breathed, and there 
will I yield my last breath.” Accident was too strong for 
Bacon, for he died after an experiment relating to what 
would now be called “cold storage” at Lord Arundel’s 
house in Highgate. 

Like many other impecunious men, Bacon lived in the 
grandest style. 
by as many servants as James I., and according to all 
accounts they fleeced him as mercilessly as he fleeced 
litigants in his court. His father’s house at Gorhambury 
was probably too small to accommodate his retinue, but it 
is said he found fault with the water-supply and had 
Verulam House erected on a site to the north-east of the 
house of Sir Nicholas Bacon. After the death of Lord 
Bacon, who was without children, the Gorhambury pro- 
perty passed to a great niece, who was married to Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, Master of the Rolls. Afterwards it came 
into the possession of his daughter-in-law. The lady was 
not of the temperament to allow any of her rights to be 
ignored. In 1656 Bacon’s house had existed for only about 
half a century, but it had fallen out of repair, and Mrs. 
Sarah Grimston was eager that any reparation required 
should not be paid for out of her income. 

Some of her letters to the Master of the Rolls remain, 
and have been printed by the Historic Manuscripts Com- 
mission. In one she says :—“ For the repairs of the house, 
to which Mr. Bigg was bound, if he be of so sordid a spirit 
as to deny the repairing of a house which he lived in above 
three years, rent free, surely it is but just if he be forced to 
do that which, were he of a generous disposition, he would 
scorn to decline.” A week afterwards Mrs. Grimston again 


writes :—"If your many imployments will not give you 
the leasure to deale with Mr. Bigg, if you shall pleas, by 


my servant the bearer hereof, to send me up his lease, I 
shall take here that order with him which you intended, 
and with it, that you would pleas to send up all my other 
leases, save those two which Mr. Lowe is to make new ones 
DY. 

The Master of the Rolls evidently informed his daughter- 
in-law that it would not be becoming on his part to institute 
proceedings about so trifling an affair. Mrs. Grimston’s 
reply is characteristic :— 

“Tam very willing rather to forbear it than to doe 
anythinge for my own gain which may be to your prejudice. 
But yet I thinke it very hard that I should bee required 
both to put the house in repair and keep it so, when, should 
it bee refered to indifferent persons, nothing would bee 
injoyned me more than to take care that it fall not into a 


worse condition then I found it; for the estate being to | 


returne, after my Geath, to you and your heires, ther is not 
the same reason for my doing that now, which I should 
most willingly have done, had God spared to me my son, 
who after my life should have received it.” 

Lord Bacon’s house was taken down a few years after- 
wards, viz. in 1663, and litigation concerning the keeping 
of it in repair was prevented. It could not be of imposing 
size, for it was returned for taxation as having only eleven 
hearths. The older house, erected by his father, was 
described as having forty-one hearths, and it was used as 
the family seat until 1681. Among the manuscripts which 
have survived to our time are some agreements dated 
1672-3 relating to works at the chapel, which are inte- 
resting, as they were likely to be drawn up by the Master 
of the Rolls himself, who was one of the parties in each 
case. The first is between Sir Harbottle Grimston and 
Thomas Edney. The latter is ‘to build a new window to 


the chapell, containing fourteen foot wide in transome, and | 


eighteen foot in the clear, with a pier in the. middle, and 


At Gorhambury he probably was attended, 


oe 
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three lights in each side of the pier. The first light 
seven foot high with transome, the second six foot hig 
the third five foot high, arched on the top.” Ar 
Master of the Rolls is to bring as much stone from Sc 
as is useful and necessary for doing the said work 
what is wanting over and above is to be supplied out 
stone in the barn at Gorhambury. And the said T 
Edney is to find lime for the said work, and to let in 
iron bars fit for the glazier, and do all other freem 
work to the finishing of the said window, which is 
done and finished, before Midsummer Day next ensyj 
good and workmanlike manner. And he is to hay 
receive for the said work the sum of 19/4. ; that is to s 
the first day he begins the work ; and 10/. more whe 
work is half done, and 4/. when he has finished th 
work. 

The Sopwell referred to was an adjacent nunnery 
the same day another agreement was entered jntc 
Thomas Evans, who was “ to take down the end of ¢ 
chapel and to build a new wall, twenty foot in lengtt 
the old wall, and to make the foundation as thick as 
before, and from the water table to the roof a foot 
half thick; the hight and bredth within to be accor 
the old chapel.” He is to “Tath, tile and seal it,”; 
raise the roof next the chaplain’s chamber even wi 
new building. Moreover,.he is to build up a room f 
gardener adjoining the said wall, which is to be 7 fee 
from the ground and 7 feet broad and 16 feet in len; 
lath and tile it, and pave it in the bottom with 
And the said Thomas Evans is to provide all mat 
whatsoever for doing the aforesaid work, and to hay 
use of the old. And for doing and finishing all the 
bricklayer’s work (which is to be done before Midsu 
Day next ensuing) he is to have and receive the sj 
60/.—that is to say, 3c/. presently down and 30/, whe 
work is all finished. 

A month afterwards there was a contract with J 
Carter as follows :— a 

“To frame a new roof ye whole length and brea 
the chapel, and to put in seiling gises and brackets 
cone seiling, and to make good the gallery roof to ye c 
roof, and to find all materials belonging to ye carpent 
work of new timber. 

“To make a pair of stairs out of the passage i 
gallery into the gallery in ye chapel, and also to m 
timber partition to secure ye round stairs, and two 
door-cases with timber and boards. 

“To make a new wooden gutter the whole length | 
chapel to carry ye water between ye gallery roof 
chapel roof ready for the laying on the lead, and to 
use of old boards. 

“To frame a new roof for a shed 7 foot wide and 1 
long on the back side of the chapel, and a door and a 
case, and a window, to be done of the old materials e 
the door case and window. << 

“To-cut off the landing-place going to the chapel 
to return ye rails and ballisters straight to the dining- 
door, and also to put in a new door-case into ye ¢ 
close to the great stairs. 

“To make the roof going up to Mr. Tressel’s chai 
level and straight with the rest of the range of buil 
with old timber. 

““To new joist and board with materials, which a 
come from Sopwell, and boards which are already at 
hambury, the new room under the master’s own chair 
to fill (?) the old roof where the tiles are to be taken off 
to put in two purlines, and to new set up a dormer wil 
in the garret looking into the kitchen court with old 
which is already at Gorhambury. 

“To take down ye old roof which is now over 
chapel and the ceiling-floor and the windows, and to fra 
floor the breadth of the seats on both sides of ye cl 
with old stuff, and to board with old boards. : 

‘To make a new window in the chapel according 
is designed in the draught. 

‘And it is agreed that the Master of the Rolls do 
unto Joseph Carter the sum of 7o/ in full for doins 
several works aforesaid, and the said Joseph Carter 
acknowledge that he hath received 30/. in hand, in pa 
the said 60/.” 

It was added that ‘Six pounds is to be abated o 
this contract in regard he does not make the window. 

A third agreement was between Sir Harbottle Grim: 
Master of the Rolls, and Thomas Ednee, stone-cutter, 
was no doubt the same party as Thomas. Ednee agre 
‘“‘make and set up one window of stone im the ¢ 


: 
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nging to Gorhambury in form and fashion according 
.e draft made thereof by Capt. Ryder, for which the 
Sir Harbottle Grimston does agree to pay unto the 
Thbiuas Ednee the sum of io/., and find stone, iron- 
- and the carrier of the sand.” The said Ednee further 
25 “to lay the floor of the said chapel with good, 
ig and sound Pirbeck stone, cornerwise, and to find 
. lime and all other materials whatsoever, except 
age of sand,” for which he is to receive at the rate of 
a foot. A subsequent memorandum records that the 
ow was to have been “18 foot and 20 foot,” and that 
y the window is to be but 14 and 16 foot.” 
9on afterwards there was a further agreement between 
ame parties. Ednee agrees “to lay the floor of the 
s] at Gorhambury with good strong sound and well- 
red white Pirbeck stone and black marble, cornerwise, 
polished,” at the rate of 2s. a foot, which “comes upon 
ure 443 foot.” Ednee also agrees © to lay the floor of 
yatt of the chapel where the communion table is to 
| with black and white marble, well polished and 
d, cornerwise,” for which he is to have 3s. 6d. a foot, 
o find marble, lime and all other materials. He is 
to work the step “with an ostrigal mould, [and] to 
h, glaze, and lay the same with the marble steps that 
t Sopwell, finding all other materials” for which he is 
e 3/. 
mally, Ednee agrees ‘to take up all the defective stone 
ake marable in the shell house, and new lay, in the 
e thereof, blacke marble, rubbed and pollished, and to 
lay the paveinge before the shell house doore leadinge 
he gravill walke, as well where the wood lyes as where 
one lyes. To take up the stone in the space at the 
f the lowe gallery under the gallery chamber, and to 
e and rubb the best of that stone and new lay it, the 
alfe with that stone, and the other half with blacke 
le, well rubbed, as alsoe the step goinge in and out 
»same. To make foundations . “-ke to sett the 
illars upon that supports the galle nber, to make 
e and rubb over the stones that lyc ae pillers on 
yde of the sayd space, and to pla. all alonge the 
at the foote of the pillers with ta ice, and to lay 
ourses of old stone that shall bee left.in the kitchin 
from the bricke paveinge at the seller doore to the 
goeinge up to Mr. Martine’s chamber, and one course 
that doore to the bricke paveinge goeinge into the 
jouse entry, and to lay whole stones in the fore 
in the roome of such as are broken; he to find all 
marble, lyme, hayre, and all other materialls to be 
about that work, for which he is to have forty and 
pounds.” 
though the agreements were entered into, Joseph 
r, who was to execute work of the amount of 7ol/., 
; to Mr. Martin, at the Rolls, in Chancery Lane :— 
receive no orders for the going on with the chapel as 
I well hoped to have heard on Saturday last at night. 
esire to hear with what expedition you can. We are 
+t hindered by it, by reason the old walls are not quite 
down ; if we can hear by Tuesday next, it will be 
nable enough. The bearer hereof, Mr. Edney, and 
e talked about the window in the chapel, and he 
he can make it of stone which he can find out at 
ell, and I perceive the charge of wood or stone will 
iffer much, if you please to aquaint the master and 
vith it, since he is come so great a journey. If they 
>, lam very willing to remit my bargain, which is 6/, 
"my contract, that he may have the doing of it if the 
r and lady be so pleased. I hope to hear by the 
rif he return to Gorhambury, or otherwise, directly 
we shall proceed.” 
1 the death of Sir Harbottle Grimston in 1683 his 
er son, Sir Samuel Grimston succeeded. He in turn 
N 1700 and the property passed to his great nephew, 
am Luckyn, who assumed the name of Grimston, and 
sreated a viscount in 1719. One of his first acts was 
ler a new Staircase, as is evident from the following 
Neue — 
Estimate for a staircase to be erected at the manor- 
of Gorhambury for William Grimston, Esquire. The 
ase to be erected will rise out of the south side of the 
t the upper end, next the chapel, to the floor of the 
s-r90m above, as it now lies, viz. two flights of stairs of 
steps each and two half paces, one at the end of the 
light and the other level with the dining-room floor, 
= the dining-room door is to bé made; ail to be made 
dd oaken wainscoat, viz. treads, risings, rails, ballisters 
rackets, and also to be wainscoated rail height with 


oak and pilliasters answerable to the columns on the rail 
worke; the under part to be wainscoated down to the floor, 
as also that part of the ceiling under the upper halfe pale 
with the same oaken wainscoat, viz. bead worke and the 
pannells raised, the dining-room door to be the same with 
architrave on both sides carved, and shutters and linings to 
the: two windows on the stairhead, all oaken wainscoat. 
The ballisters, braketts, rails and cappings of the wall worke 
and architraves under the stairs with the columns are to be 
carved. The chappel! door is to be sashed with 2 inch and 
half stuff, from the middle rail upwards ; bottom to be bead 
worke and pannells raised, with a deal door next the hall to 
slide up in the partition, and those pair of doors that are 
now in the chappell to be putt into the parlor partition 
underneath the stairs, and the steps to be made from the 
hall floor down to the parlor with old treds that are now at 
Gorrhambury.” 

In 1775 the old house had to be shored and_ sub- 
sequently a new mansion was erected. On October 20, 
1784, the then Viscount Grimston records in his diary :— 
“Took possession of our new house at Gorhambury on this 
day, after having been employed in building it seven years 
the second of last month.” 


VALUATION OF TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 
Gy, Friday last a committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
heard appeals against the valuation of Mr. James 
Henry, the assessor. 

Mr. Allan F. Baird, on behalf of the governors of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, asked 
that the institution should be entered at a nominal sum. 

Mr. Henry explained that he had entered the property 
at 3,000/., being the same rent or annual value as appeared 
on the roll last year. He understood there was no objection 
to the sum, but the governors thought the college should 
receive consideration, and be entered at a lower valuation 
than a Board school. He had valued the college on the 
same principle as he had valued Board schools. 

Mr. Baird asked the committee to consider the relation 
of the college to the city. Upto this year the college was 
exempted from the city assessments, but the committee, in 
view of the new buildings, thought it was impossible to 
continue the exemption. So that now the governors were 
in a worse position than in past years. The Corporation 
gave two grants to the college, one of 10,o00/. from their 
city funds and the other from their share of the residue 
grant. Ifthe committee found it necessary to assess on the 
valuation now put on the buildings, then they would be in 
the position that the city had given with one hand what it 
was taking away with the other. The present valuation 
capitalised would more than eat out the city’s grant of 
10,000/, It might be asked if there were any similar build- 
ings treated in the way he asked. He could not refer to 
any case absolutely upon all fours, but he might suggest 
that the committee were in the habit of treating churches 
and hospitals in the way he asked this institution to be 
treated. This was not acommercial concern. The institu- 
tion was entirely for the good of the industries of the West 
of Scotland, and their income was spent in the pay- 
ment of the large staff of teachers and professors and in 
meeting the other expenses of the college. The Inland 
Revenue authorities had recognised their claim to excep- 
tional treatment and had remitted the Imperial taxes. 

The Court upheld the valuation. The Chairman re- 
marked that while they sympathised with the work they 
did not see that they could interfere in the matter. They 
thought the valuation moderate. 


The Nominations for officers and Council for the Society 
of Architects, 1906-7, are as follows :—Presuent, Mr 
A. E. Pridmore. Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. E. Bond, Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton and Mr. R. F. Vallance. Councillors, 
Mr, Henry Adams, Mr. J. Bartlett, Mr. B. D. Cancellor, 
Mr. J. B. Corby, F.S.1, Mr. J. W. Dyson, Mr. H. E. Hawker, 
Mr. Cholton James, Mr. W. J. Jennings, Col. F. S. Leslie, 
Mr. E. M. Leest, Mr. E. H. Mead, Mr. T. R. Richards, Mr. 
E, J. Sadgrove, Mr. Anthony Scott, Mr. W. A. Scott-Deakin 
Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, Mr. T. F. Tickner and Mr. Percy 
B. Tubbs. Hon. Treasurer, Mr. B. R. Tucker. Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. R. G. Base, and Hon. Secretary, Mr, Ellis 
Marsland. 
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By the death of the venerable Puitre AUDENBRAND 
L’ Art has lost one of its most valued contributors. He 
was the Nestor of Parisian journalists, and it was only 
necessary for him to invoke his memory in order to 
produce delightful articles. As far back as 1842 he 
was one of the official reporters of the French Chambers. 
‘At that time he had gained a position on the Press, and 
since then he has produced, in addition to articles, a 
large number of novels and other examples of belles- 
lettres. Being endowed with sympathy he was the 
friend of all the great artists, authors and players of 
his time, and his souvenirs form a history of French 
art and literature during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Among his friends was Henri Heine, of 
whose life in Paris he has given a pathetic account. 
His last contribution to LZ’ Art related to Marie Dorvet, 
who was the original CATHERINA in Vicror Huco’s 
‘ Angelo,” and whose charm in representing it compelled 
Mdlle. Mars to surrender her vé/e of TuisBeE in favour 
of her young rival. As in his other contributions, 
Puitip AUDENBRAND made the old appear as if it took 
place the day before. In that way he had an advantage 
over all his younger rivals. 


SoME months back it was settled that the water- 
works at Portsmouth which belonged to a company 
should be purchased. The agreement was drawn up, 
and on Tuesday was presented for sealing at a meeting 
of the Corporation. Unexpected opposition was raised. 
At the end of last year there were one or two heavy 
storms, and in consequence the water became dis- 
coloured. The company did not take energetic measures 
to clear the, water, and investigation showed that the 
required filtration might cost from 50,000/. to g0,000/. 
If the works were extended the cost would be about 
300,000/, Some of the members of the Corporation 
who at first supported the purchase joined on Tuesday 
with the opposition. The result was that while eight 
members were in favour of the purchase, thirty-four 
voted against it. The affair is not altogether creditable 
to the Town Council. At first they were confident in 
their own knowledge and judgment, and the technical 
assistance which was necessary was not obtained, partly 
on the score of economy, but mainly from a belief in 
their own wisdom which inspired the members. 
There was a reaction, and the. Council became alarmed 
about the condition of the mains which they were taking 
over without any examination, and they anticipated 
that the sources of supply would yield diminished 
quantities of water. It now remains to be seen whether 
the waterworks company will accept much lower terms, 
or will continue to retain the works in their hands. 


CanonBuRY Tower is one of the few remains of 
ancient manor-houses which have survived in London 
The site was probably once occupied by the country 
house belonging to the Priors of St. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield. The tower is part of a: house believed to 
have been erected by Sir Jonn SpeNcER and is said to 
contain over twenty rooms. The contrast between the 
Structure and the modern houses around imparts a 
value to it not altogether due to its architectural import- 
ance. Canonbury Tower obtains further interest from 
its connection with OLIveR GotpsmitH. In 1762 he was 
known as the author of the ‘‘ Enquiry into Polite Learn- 
ing,” ‘The Bee,” the ‘‘ Citizen of the World” and the 
‘Life of Beau Nash.” He was one of NEwBERY’S 
writers, and as the publisher lived in Canonbury Tower 
GOLDSMITH went there, partly to be nearer to him and 
partly for the quiet of the place. It is related that he 
composed a “ History of England” and a series of 
‘Letters from a Nobleman to His Son” in his Islington 
lodging. But although the interview with Jounson, 
when he gave him the manuscript of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” to read and sell, may have occurred at 
Canonbury, it is more likely the delightful story was 
written in Wine Office Court. 
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On October 3 there will. be an excursion < 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland to Trim, i 
county Meath, which is about twenty-three miles 
Dublin. It is an ancient place, for an abbey was fo 
there in the fifth century. One of the first acts ; 
Norman invaders was to erect a castle in Trim, a 
much importance was attached to it that all the 
able native forces united to besiege it. Ilucn Tys 
who was in command, preferred to set the buildi 
fire. It was afterwards rebuilt, and was the resi 
of King Joun. It is believed that Prince Hap 
LancasTER, prior to the time when his father b 
king of England, was imprisoned there. In the fift 
century a mint was set up in the castle. Sir Jonny T; 
who was known as the scourge of France, erect 
abbey, and an ancient mansion which bears his nam 
a long time it was used as a school, and there the Di 
WELLINGTON received his earliest education.. THaci 
was amazed that in one of the most wretched toy 
Ireland a column should be erected in memory < 
Duke. Dangan Castle, where he was born, is. 
four miles from Trim. The Yellow Steeple is a p 
the abbey tower which has survived the dest 
efforts of the Parliamentarians. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


BARRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


iB for the above proposed buildings 
invited from competing architects in 1902 
the following year an award was made by Mr. 
Coticurt, P.R.I.B.A., when the accompanying d 
was selected. Z 

The library portion of the building was first 
ceeded with, the cost being about 8,o0o/., which 
given by Mr. Carnecig, and the building was oj 
early this year by the Earl of PLymoutu. . 

The Barry Urban District Council have nox 
solved to proceed with the construction of the 
portion of the public offices, and have acseptec 
tender of Mr. D. W. Davies, of Cardiff, amounti 
7,488/., subject to the approval of the Local Go 
ment Board. The architects are Messrs. C. E, Hur 
son & E. Harpinc Payne, of 29 John Street, Ber 
Row, London, W.C. ; 


NEW PARISH BUILDING, HAYLE. ~ 


PROPOSED CHURCH, CUMBERLAND. 


E illustrate this week perspective view and 

of a proposed church for a village in Cun 

land. It is designed to seat 250 people. The mate 

are to be local stone with roofing of Westmorland ¢ 

slates. The estimated cost of building is 3,000/. 

Mr. J. E. Drxon-Spain, A.R.I.B.A., of 19 Han 
Square, London, W., is the architect. 


SCHOOL OF ART, HULL. 


PORTLAND ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOLS, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


HESE schools were opened on September 3, 

are the latest of the public elementary scl 
established by the Hove Borough Council. . They 
all on one floor and occupy a prominent positio 
Portland Road, Hove, a wide thoroughfare on the I 
of PorTLAND’s estate. The accommodation provid 
for 600 children, and the schools, which need | 
description, as the arrangement can be seen upon 
plan, claim to give for a low cost all that is meces 
in construction and arrangement, including gl 
brick dadoes with plastered inside walls, a large cel 
hall and modern fireplaces and fittings. The buil 
contract, which was placed in the hands of Me: 
Norman & Burt, of Burgess Hill, works out at 
than 11/. per child, exclusive of the fencing and boun' 
walls. The architects are Messrs. Crayron & BL 
| of Brighton. 
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IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

; CENTURY. 

URING the seventeenth century in Italy moral causes 
operated strongly in directing attention to other 
es and in forming intellectual habits opposed to those 
ie artist. A spirit of inquiry and of philosophical 
ission came abroad in the age and turned the genius of 
ime to mathematics and to science. The fifteenth and 
enth centuries had boasted their Ghibertis, Donatellos, 
yaels and Buonarrotis ; the seventeenth was adorned by 
eo, Toricelli, Viviani, Cassini. Nature, as if unwilling 
nable to bless the same epoch with opposite and 
cendent talents, seemed to rob the arts in order to 
h philosophy. It was, however, in reality only a 
ge in the provinces of exertion, and those powers had 
to been exercised in the realms of taste, which were 
employed on subjects not less noble or sublime. The 
. political causes, a similar want of patronage and pre- 
ice given to other studies affected in like manner 
ture and poetry. Between these pursuits, indeed, and 
cultivation of the fine arts there appears to be an 
ate relation. The taste is the same, though differently 
loped, and in small States they will generally be found 
ave flourished and decayed simultaneously. But 
een the spirit of analytical inquiry, and the eagerness of 
very, which conduct to philosophic truth, and the 
ive genius which leads to excellence in works of 
ination, the opposition is so vast that the human mind 
lever attained high eminence in both, in the same age, 
mong the same people. 

he immediate successors of Michel Angelo had begun 
cline from the lofty but fatal pre-eminence to which 
peculiar character of his genius and labours had 
ted him. A succession of undistinguished artists and 
important productions continued to disseminate the 
ption, and connect the close of the sixteenth century 
the age of Bernini. Of the names or works which 
. this interval, it is unnecessary to enter into details. 
ery respect the purity of taste was greatly deteriorated, 
that of mechanical execution formed the only depart- 
‘in which vigorous powers were still exhibited. 

© artist ever displayed happier dispositions for ex- 
ig, Or at an earlier age than Bernini. Nor were these 
ations of youthful talent fallacious. He was certainly 
wed by nature with all those qualities requisite for 
ning one of the greatest of modern sculptors. . He was 
red by an ardent love of the art, animated by a noble 
e of honourable distinction, and possessed unwearied 
ty in the pursuit of his object. Such is the organisa- 
of genius. At twelve years of age he produced 
aits which excited the astonishment of all who beheld 
; at fifteen he finished his group of A-neas and 
ses ; and at eighteen that of Apollo and Daphne, the 
erful execution of which still claims admiration. ‘His 
ty and address in the last particular, indeed, have 
m or ever been surpassed. Under his chisel the 
le seemed to assume form at a word, and he appeared 
ate rather than to carve the productions of his fertile 
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ut these rare endowments, these excellent requirements, 
the course subsequently adopted by their possessor 
‘Tendered useless, or rather hurtful to the art, by 
ving a splendour round the errors and extravagances of 
ricious genius. He aspired to the reputation of an 
itor, and chose rather to be considered the founder of a 
i to be placed among the chiefs of the modern 
1. 

© Bernini the antique appeared meagre in outline, poor 
mposition and feeble in effect. The works of Michel 
lo he preferred to those of the ancient masters as 
;more forcible in their impressions, but possessing a 
icter too severe and ferbidding. He hoped to elicit a 
Style, exhibiting distinctive excellences of its own, 
vhich should display greater strength and energy than 
ormer while it surpassed the latter in suavity and 
. In pursuit of this imaginary perfection he wandered 
urther from simplicity and nature, introducing a taste 
Sistent with the real principles of sculpture which 
Y extinguished art in mannerism, extravagance and 
Astion. To produce effect was now the only object of 
» and every means of startling attitude—flying 
‘Ty—and forced expression were employed to strike, 
€ and surprise. Statues were composed and draped 
the manner of figures in painting, and the full-flowing 
‘of the Bolognese school were adopted as the models 
1, m this respect, sculptors were to follow. Thus, 


amid greater errors engrafted on those of the preceding 
age, Bernini, by the introduction of a style which rendered 
less necessary the science that had hitherto constituted 
a redeeming quality among the imitators of Michel Angelo, 
and had tended to maintain an intercourse with nature, 
produced a more fatal separation and hastened the downfall 
of taste. The powers of beautiful and facile execution 
possessed by him in so eminent a degree recommended or 
concealed the impurities of his style and reconciled those 
whom they could not deceive. Among artists this style 
was quickly and almost universally adopted, both as it was 
the reigning mode and as its author enjoyed during a great 
part of this century such dominating influence and exclusive 
patronage as rendered him the tyrant of art to whom all 
who desired employment were expected to render homage 

‘Among the cotemporaries of Bernini who were thus 
generally reduced to the rank of imitators two still main- 
tained the dignity of independent and in some respects 
of original minds. These were Alessandro Algardi, of 
Bologna, and Francis du Quesnoy, of Brussels, distin- 
guished in Italy by the appellation of his country—Il 
Fiammingo. 

Algardi: had studied painting under the founders of the 
Bolognese school, and we may even discover the evidences 
of an acquaintance with the antique, though perverted by 
peculiar notions. When in advanced life he afterwards 
adopted the profession of a sculptor, by the better principles 
in which his youth had thus been trained, his style was 
preserved comparatively pure. If, like his compeers, he 
confounded the distinctive characters of sculpture and of 
painting, he claims the merit of at least following correct 
examples; while they imitated Pietro da Cortona or Luca 
Giordano, he selected as models the Caracci and Domeni- 
chino. The most celebrated performance of this artist, and 
indeed one of the most extraordinary labours of modern art, 
is the bas-relief which measures 25 feet by 6 feet, repre- 
senting the invading Army of Attila stopped by St. Leo in 
its march to Rome. It is placed in St. Peter’s, Rome. 

The department in which the talents of Fiammingo 
were chiefly exercised aided perhaps in preserving his 
manner uncontaminated by extravagant expression or con- 
ventional forms; and as the sculptor of children he not only 
excelled every contemporary, but even equalled the greatest 
of his predecessors. Nor was he inferior in works of greater 
magnitude ; though in these his taste was little calculated 
to secure the approbation of his own age, as not exhibiting 
sufficient indications of the grand style—as that of Bernini 
was then falsely termed. For this very deficiency his statue 
of St. Andrew, in one of the niches. of the cupola, is now 
justly regarded as one of the best colossal figures in St. 
Peter’s. As a model Fiammingo will be found to have 
selected Titian, whose pictures of children hold a middle 
style between those of Raphael and. Correggio; not so 
learned, pure and correct in outline as those of the former, 
they owe less than similar productions of the latter to the 
magic though fugitive graces of shade and colouring. 

Participating yet faintly in the same false principles, 
the two. preceding artists are to be considered rather as 
rivals than followers of Bernini. Their style and manner 
are more sustained, more chastened, more severe, and they 
might have prevented or at least retarded the complete 
decline of sculpture had not their merit been eclipsed by 
the superior reputation or their fortunes depressed by the 
advantageous position of that. master. By this ascendency 
so fatal to art, Algardi was kept in continued obscurity and 
neglect, while Fiammingo to obtain employment bowed 
before the reigning idol, but was early poisoned by a 
brother jealous of his fame. The genius of Bernini thus 
remained paramount, maintaining its supremacy during the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, while the eighteenth 
was opened by the second generation of his actual 
disciples. 

Rome was thus the grand centre of corruption, but what 
of excellence still remained was to be found. there also. 
In Lombardy, Naples, Tuscany and all. over Italy the 
same character prevailed, while Venice enjoyed a more 
barbarous perversion of its own without the merit of pro- 
ducing one man of genius to redeem or to extenuate error. 
To trace the progress of decline in each separate State, and 
through a succession of artists whose mediocrity offers no 
salient feature to the observer, would be equally tedious 
and nugatory. 

Every age has, or imagines it possesses, its own great 
men, and to impartial posterity often seems to have been 
strangely prejudiced in this delusion. About the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, Camillo Rusconi, a Milanese 
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and scholar of Ferrata, a favourite pupil of Bernini, was the 
great man at Rome. This artist, though as inferior to 
Bernini as the latter fell beneath the Tuscan masters who 
‘preceded him, was said by his compatriots to unite the cor- 
rectness and majesty of the ancients with the expression and 
graces of the moderns. Yet Rusconi was not destitute of 
talent ; with sounder principles and more refined taste he 
might have obtained merited reputation. Nor were occa- 
sions wanting of exercising his powers, since in the twelve 
colossal statues of the Apostles, placed by Clement XI. on 
the facade of the Lateran Church, he conducted the only 


- undertaking of impcrtance which during this period illus-. 


trates the history of sculpture. Of these Rusconi. himself 
executed four, in the rest he was assisted by six others, 
whose names will point out the principal sculptors of the 
time—Stephen Monnot and Le Gros each finished two, 
Guiseppe Mazzuoli, Francisco Maratti, Lorenzo Ottoni, 
Angelo Rossi each produced one statue. 

In these works are displayed, redeemed only by facility 
of mannered invention and by audacity of mechanical 
execution, all .the characteristic errors of this school. 
Grandeur of effect is sought in greatness of extent, and 
boldness of hand is substituted for sublimity of thought. 
The forms are buried in a load of drapery, disposed in 
immense masses, as is the practice in pictures intended to 
be viewed from a distance, and exactly in the manner of the 
favourite painters of that age. The conclusion, however, is 
not warranted by fact in ascribing these effects, as has been 
done, to the designs of Carlo Maratti. This was a style of 
art not derived from a new or partial source, but proceeded 
froma principle of exaggeration and of novelty, to be 
traced, as the reader is now aware, in the works of Michel 
Angelo, which was pursued as a leading object by Bernini, 
and received full development among his successors. 

Rusconi and his compeers are the last artists who for 
nearly three-fourths of the eighteenth century merit par- 
ticular notice, and the work just described may be con- 
sidered as the expiring effort of Italian sculpture prior to 
the restoration by Canova. | A crowd of artisans continued 
for a while to haunt the scenes of former glory, but to 
enumerate their names or productions could neither interest 
the reader nor illustrate the subject. Corruptions in taste 
‘and extravagances of composition went on increasing, but 
the means of displaying them offered only in detail, and, 
finally, the sound of the mallet was scarcely audible in a 
city of Italy. In. the department of mere labour the chisel 
was still wielded in a bold and skilful manner; but this 
advantage rather augmented the evil, both as it came to be 
regarded the praise’ chiefly to be aimed at, and as facility 
was thus enjoyed of following every caprice of fancy. In 
the fine arts the powers of execution are the last to acquire 
perfection and retain excellence the longest ; they survive 
when moral beauty, sentiment and truth have long ceased 
ito ennoble the'creations which their mastery realises. 

The progress of Transalpine sculpture during the pre- 
ceding period now demands our attention. In France 
Louis XIV. patronised the arts with munificence becoming 
a great monarch; and though his motives were merely 
political, not flowing from any innate love of elegance or 
refinement, their effects were equally beneficial. To create 
French artists he established academies, endowed profes- 
‘sorships, proclaimed rewards, instituted honours and 
accomplished the object. Patronage, however, cannot 
introduce purity of taste nor command originality of inven- 
tion; these are results of causes more universal in their 
‘operation and less extrinsic in their nature. France has 
ever been under the influence of that domination which 
Italy has always exerted in the arts, and more especially in 
sculpture. In the present instance this influence was most 
direct, and they were not the models of a purer age, the 
monuments of better art that guided imitation, but the 
works of Bernini and of his school. A similarity of cir- 
‘cumstances also concurred to introduce in both countries 
the same vitiated style of sculpture. Le Brun in Paris 
maintained the same exclusive sway enjoyed by Bernini at 
Rome. Nor was this despotism of an individual master 
equally injurious in the respective capitals—the latter was 
indisputably a man of genius and a sculptor—the ascen- 
dency of the former was not the superiority of a great mind, 
and his reign was yet more fatal to sculpture, tending still 
further to extend the supremacy which painting had 
acquired. Directing all public works the French sculptors 
were necessitated to copy his designs, composed solely in 
the manner of painters and without any practical know- 
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The merits of .Gerardon, the son of.a founder at 
entitled him to, and ought to have secured, the 
which ultimately attended his exertions, without h 
forced previously to become the sycophant of Le Br 
style of sculpture, though cold, is noble, and more 
than that of his contemporaries. His manner of ¢ 
also pure and free from glaring ‘errors, but he; 
destitute of character, and too frequently reminds t 
tator of similar productions of ancient masters. 
was the Phidias of his age, though asserted by Le F 
may be disputed ; but that Gerardon was a sculptor 
talent, if not of genius, must be acknowledged. 7 

Strongly opposed to the disposition of his co 
appears the character of “the fiery and energetic 
the favourite artist of native writers. His exec 
bold, rapid and masterly ; but in composition he i 
tive, in science inaccurate, and in expression — 
dignity. In every intellectual beauty of art his w 
imperfect, presenting little of elevation, nobler 
grace: the forms are often vulgar, and always 
the peculiarities of an individual model. Yet— 
the vigour of mechanical detail, such the breadth and: 
of touch, that the figures appear endowed w 
privileges of life and movement. In early youth Pr 
studied painting under Pietro da Cortona, whose lat 
effective, but unlearned style, is the most remote f 
rigid purity of sculpture ; accordingly, its influence b 
sufficiently apparent in that of France, where, subse 
to this period, it was generally followed. oe 

As we advance to the conclusion of the seventeel 

especially in the early portion of the following 
French sculptors rapidly increase; and, as the oe 
exercising it were more splendid, the art seemed ir 
condition than in Italy. The actual condition of tast 
ever, was alike fallen in both countries. Of the artis 
flourished during this interval, Sarrasin and Guille 
served, in the caryatides of the Louvre, some rem 
ancient propriety ; Le Gros and Theodon are best kn 
Rome; in France, the names of Le Pautre, Des 
Coysevaux, Vaucleve, the two Coustous, are still r 
bered with honour from numerous groups and : 
These, and many others of inferior note, adorned tt 
golden age of French sculpture, which, under the it 
Louis XV., suffered a rapid decline. Bouchardon, tl 
artist of eminence who distinguished that reign, pos 
no mean talents, but was destitute of the dignity an 
ness of character requisite to enable the indiv: 
pursuing the dictates of his own better judgment, t 
the caprices of reigning modes. ; 
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VICTORIA BATHS, MANCHESTER. 
ae Victoria Baths cover an area of 7,395 square 

and are situate on the north side of High 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, with the frontage to High 
They abut upon Curzon Street on the north side an 
Road on the west side. The elevations are carried ot 
red Ruabon bricks and terra-cotta in the Renaissance 
and the whole is surmounted by a turret containing 
dial clock and hour bell. Three entrances are provid 
to the males’ first-class washbaths, swimming-bath 
the Turkish baths, another to the males’ second-el 
baths and swimming-bath, and a third to the J 
washbaths and swimming-bath. _ The internal treat 
the walls is in glazed bricks, faience, buff bricks and 
cotta, the whole harmonising in effect and design. 
large roofs are carried by steel principals, those ov: 
administrative portion of the buildings being im ti 
Glazed lanterns are provided for efficient lightin; 
ventilation. The floors generally are finished with te 
with the exception of the second-class swimming-batl 
round the footbaths, which are finished with patent no 
tiles. igiphs: 
The buildings are heated throughout by steam, al 
lighted by electricity, with a supply of gas for cas 
emergency. The whole of the hot and cold wate 
steam supply pipes are fixed in short sections, © 
repairs can be effected with a minimum of disturba 
the working of the establishment. A complete syst 
electric bells and telephones is provided, by means of. 
there is communication from each bath-room toa dise- 
in the ticket office, and from the ticket office to other 
of the building, so that in case of accident or mishap 


ledge of their art, or if they opposed this tyranny remained 
unemployed. 


may be no difficulty in communicating with the stafl. 


walls of the calorifier house and laundry are treatet 
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MALES’ FIRS-TCLASS SWIMMING AND GALA BATH (FROM SHALLOW END). 
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simple design in glazed bricks, allowing the cleaning down 
to be done at a minimum cost. In all the details of the 
buildings an effort has been made to minimise the cost in 
Tepairs and renewals. 

The swimming-bath is constructed of concrete with a 
lining of Limmer asphalte ; the inside surface at the sides 
and ends is of glazed bricks, and the bottom is laid with 
special floor-tiles. The bottom is marked out for water- 
polo. The floors of the gangways and dressing-boxes are 
in terrazzo, and a total of forty-five dressing-boxes are 
arranged on the two sides of the bath. The divisions 
between these dressing-boxes are constructed of 2-inch 


glazed partition bricks, with cast-iron columns, with 
for the framing. 

The males’ second-class bath and the females’ ba 
in the main constructed on similar lines to those , 
first-class, but the sizes of the baths are 75 feet by 3 
and 75 feet by 30 feet respectively. At the shallow < 
the baths the bottom is level for a distance of 14 feet, 
insures greater safety for the younger bathers, The 
of the gangways to the second-class bath is in paten 
slip tiles, and that of the gangway to the females’ bat} 
terrazzo. 

The engineering work, exclusive of laundry, cons 
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steam raising plant, deep-well air-lift pump and water 
torage tanks, circulating and aerating plant, calorifiers, 
xhaust-steam heaters and boiler-feed pumps. 

The buildings have been erected by Messrs. C. H. Nor- 
anton & Son, contractors, from the designs of the city 
rchitect (Mr. Henry Price, A.R.I.B.A.). The engineering 
ork generally has been designed and carried out under the 
irection of Mr. L. Holme Lewis, M.I.M.E., the waterworks 
ommittee’s hydraulic engineer. The machinery and me- 
hanical equipment of the laundry has been carried out 
nder the direction of Mr. J. Derbyshire, general superin- 
sndent of the baths. The total cost of the buildings, 
treet formation, sewering, machinery and equipment 
mounts to 59,144/. 


SHAP AND PENRITH. 
HE members of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archzological Society on Thursday in 
ast week started on a two days tour. A detailed descrip- 
on is given in the Carlisle Journal, from which we take 
1e following passages :— 


Shap Abbey. 


Walking over the crest of the hill the members came 
nto sight of a sheltered vale through which the river 
owther pursues a winding course, and close to the river 
iucturesquely situated was seen the tower of Shap abbey 
ising grey against the hill in the rear. Chief interest in 
he abbey ruins lies in the fact that they represent one of 
he few Premonstratensian abbeys in the north. The tower 
ising 50 or 60 feet high is a striking object. The walls, 
rom the broken tops of which vegetation springs, are of 
mmense thickness, and two of them are pierced by tall 
0thic arches which seem to make a passage through from 
ne side to the other. One of these arches was formerly a 
vindow, but the mullions have now disappeared. In a 
maller window higher in the wall the mullions, however, 
te fairly complete. The Rev. J. Whiteside gave the 
ssembly the benefit of some of his knowledge of the 
nteresting ruins, but owing to the adverse conditions he 
efrained from entering upon the historic aspect of the 
ubject, dealing mainly with the ground plan and pur- 


Henry Price, 
City Arcbitect. 
September, 1906. 


poses of the various enclosures. One heard that the 
tower was comparatively recent, being built about 
1485 to 1510. Nobody seems to care very much 
about its preservation ; its condition is going from bad to 
worse, and there is a fear that at no distant date it may 
come down altogether. In the tower a niche was pointed 
out in which is a statue of St. Mary Magdalene. In adjust- 
ing the levels of the stones of which the building consists 
the monks apparently used oyster shells, and one of these 
shells in a perfect state which Mr. Whiteside had found 
some time ago was exhibited. Most of the Premonstraten- 
sian abbeys are without an aisle, but where the aisle exists 
it is on the north, and this is the case at Shap abbey. 
Cross walls which were probably employed as supports at 
the time the clerestory was built, the bases of columns and 
other objects of interest were drawn attention to, and after- 
wards Mr. Whiteside conducted the members of the Society 
over the rest of the ruins, which consist of remnants of 
walls varying in height from the ground level to about 
10 feet. He pointed out the site of the canons’ cemetery, 
the base of the staircase of the dormitories which extended 
about 76 feet in length, the cloisters, chapter-house and 
other interesting parts of the extensive building. The 
greater part of the church, he said, was built in the seventy 
years following 1199, and the whole length of the fabric is 
about 180 feet. Where now a large tree grows there 
used to be an arched recess, and there the founder 
of the abbey, Thomas, son of Gospatrick, rests. Several tomb- 
stones were drawn attention to, and pointing to an abbot’s 
grave of stone, Mr. Whiteside said it was questionable if 
any man could be got into it. He had tried himself, but 
if he succeeded in getting in his head he could not get in his 
body, and if he got in his body his head was out. Canon 
Rawnsley had made a suggestion that probably the abbots 
were buried and afterwards their bones were taken up and 
encased, and Mr. Douglas suggested that probably the 
bodies were embalmed and shrank in the process. The 
position of the doorway at the side of one of the walls of 
the chapter-house Mr. Whiteside said was almost the only 
exception to the rule of having the doorways in the centre, 
and from its position he concluded that the original idea in 
building the chapter: house had been departed from and that 
the intention at first was to have a lobby and chapter-house 
outside the main range, as at Westminster. The abbey 
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buildings probably extended to the south-west corner of the 
farm, which has for generations been in the tenancy of the 
Irvings, and if some 200/. or 300/. were raised excavations 
could be undertaken, and Mr. Whiteside believes that much 
could be brought to light about things which at present are 
hidden. The Bishop of Barrow having expressed the 
gratitude which all the members felt to Mr. Whiteside for 
his contribution to their knowledge of the place the journey 
was resumed. 


Bampton Church and Crosses. 


A paper on the church from the vicar, the Rev. G. E. F. 
Day, was read. The church is Georgian, and was restored 
very successfully not long ago by Mr. C. J. Ferguson. It is, 
according to the paper, an entirely modern structure, built 
in 1725 on the site of an older building, of the date of which 
there is no record. Mr. Wearing, the vicar from 1695 to 
1742, has recorded that “the old church, which without any 
terms of art was mere rustick and had been enlarged, was 
about 21 yards in length and 11 in breadth (the chancel 
whereof was 9 yards long and 5 broad), was become so 
ruinous and defaced on the whole through antiquity and the 
disorders of the Civil Wars that it was unsafe to assemble 
in and incapable of being repaired.” With the assistance 
of Dr. Gibson, then Bishop of London, a brief was procured 
and the newchurch built. In 1883 it was restored at a cost 
of 2,000, The oak used in the pews was, as far as it went, 
the old remodelled, and on one of the pews is a date prior 
to 1726. The railing in the belfry is of various periods, and 
to those interested in old bells those of Bampton Church 
are attractive. The largest bell is said to have come from 
Shap abbey. A note in the churchwardens’ book mentions 
the purchase in 1779, but does not say from whom it was 
obtained. The registers, the earliest of which are in a 
fragmentary state, date back to 1636. Miss Noble at a later 
stage in the afternoon explained several of the interesting 
objects in the church, pointing out the reredos of carved 
oak and inlay of holly; the cups and paten of Newcastle 
plate, the gift of William Noble in the memorable year 
1814, and a pewter flagon dated 1806. The church also 
contains numerous books in raised lettering for the blind 
“to enable John Cookson Gill Head to join the choir and assist 
at the services.” The font cover, an old oak cone inlaid with 
ebony, was examined by those with an eye to the curious. 
The tont itself, a crude block of stone, is dated 1662. Before 
quitting the church, Mr. Collingwood read a paper on 
Bampton crosses. ‘There is an ancient cross now at the 
school; there is also a cross-base in sifu and there are 
several places where crosses probably existed. Knipe 
Moor Cross stood until about a hundred years ago on Knipe 
Moor, where the site is still to be found to the north-west 
of the junction of the road from Knipe Hall with the road 
joining Low Knipe and Grange. The cross was removed 
and used as a gate-post at the schoolhouse; ene of the 
arms was broken off to make it fit closer against a wall. 
After Miss M. E. Noble bought and rebuilt the school she 
had the cross placed where it now stands, against the 
schoolhouse wall. There is no inscription. It is not pre- 
Norman, but one of a series of Medizeval boundary crosses, 
of which not many good examples are known in our district, 
though elsewhere many exist. . . . Christ’s Cross Gate, on 
the opposite side of the valley, isa name which suggests 
another relic of this type, and at the place where the fence 
of Hows Moor runs into the road below Scroggs there is 
the base of a cross yet remaining. Annas or Annette Cross 
is the name of a hill on the road below Measand.” Similar 
names to Annette, Mr. Collingwood pointed out, occur in 
Annette Yat and Brow at Bampton, Annas Well at Shap, 
and Annetwell Street in Carlisle. The origin of the name 
he was not able to say, but he thought it might be connected 
with the Thanet Wells of the Kentigern Legend. 


Thornthwatte Hall. 


Leaving Bampton a short journey brought the members 
of the Society in view of what at first glance was an 
ordinary low range of farm buildings lying back some 
distance from the road. These buildings, known as 
Thornthwaite Hall, were, however, possibly the death 
place of the noted Belted Will, of Border fame, and on 
nearer examination the ancient character of the buildings 
becomes evident. A passage leads into the spacious court- 
yard, and opposite the entrance to the yard, looking some- 
what modern through recent extension and the introduction 
of attic windows, are the buildings of principal interest. 
Mr. A.*F. Curwen read a Paper concerning the place as far 
as he had been able to make out, but so many of the 
important places were full of hay that until he had made 
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another examination he did not wish anything he said to b 
taken as final. There was no single date or armoria 
bearing to help in determining the date of the building, an, 
the only way was to go back into history. In the Court o 
Requests there was a curious petition dated May 25 
1576, and Mr. Curwen was inclined to believe that in it j 
the first record of Thornthwaite Hall, viz. Sir Henr 
Curwen providing an estate for his son Nicholas whereo| 
he could build for himself a home. The windows of th 
oldest portion of the building accord with this time, anc 
with a little difficulty it may be possible to make out th 
plan as it was originally built. First of all there would br 
the tower, erected in imitation of the Border peles, bu 
instead of the vaulted basement of the peles the grounc 
floor was occupied with a chamber having a most: delightfu 
six-light mullioned window, looking out towards the south 
Sir Nicholas died in the year 1604, and it was his sor 
Sir Henry that sold Thornthwaite to Lord William Howard 
probably soon after he came into the property, for they 
found “ Belted Will” receiving the rents of and residing at 
Thornthwaite Hall in the year 1612. Lord William Howarc 
used Thornthwaite as a convenient house when hunting in 
the neighbourhood, and to his time must be assigned the 
extensions consisting of a banqueting-hall nearly 35 feet in 
length, to which was attached a turret guard built out 
over a small stream. ‘‘ The whole building,” Mr. Curwen 
concludes, ‘“‘has been so pulled to pieces to fit it for a farm- 
house that it has now become impossible to further trace 
back the appearance of this at one time fine old hall of 
Thornthwaite.” 

Lowther Park was visited, and soon everybody was 
examining with wonder two lengths of stone which had 
been partially excavated, and which the name of “hog- 
backs ” well describes. 


The Lowther “ Hogbacks.” 


According to Mr. Collingwood the hogbacks have long been 
in the same position to the south of the Lowther mausoleum, 
but it was only during the past few days that the Countess 
of Lonsdale had had them unearthed. Now they were able 
to see the pattern, and he pointed out the various features 
of the thinly cut designs, which indicated workmanship of 
the time of the Viking invasion. He did not pretend to 
jump to a conclusion as to the signification of the symbolism, 
but it was important to have found what the stone said. On 
the other stone was the representation of a bear scrambling 
up the end. 


seen those stones, but could not do the bears as well as the 
best Brompton carver. Full of symbolism as these stones 
were, they could not be read thoroughly at first sight. It 
was a great thing to have ascertained what the details were, 
but it would be a still greater thing if these most interesting 
and curious relics could be preserved by being placed in 
the church. Pointing to a smaller hogback which had been 
unearthed and was being eaten away by the atmosphere, 
Mr. Collingwood asked how many people knew that it was 
a relic which told the story of about a thousand years ago. 
They were connected with the Danish rather than the 
Norse settlement. 
the days of the tenth century were Christians, but that they 
were buried in the hope of resurrection ; and not only that, 
but that they had certain rude notions of art and methods 
of carving. They showed also that the people who lived in 
the plain between York and Darlington came to this part of 
the country and reproduced their art at Lowther. Mr. Col- 
lingwood concluded his remarks by again expressing a hope 
that the stones would be taken good care of. A pleasant 
drive through Lowther Park brought the party to Penrith. 


A BURGH ENGINEER’S CLAIM. 


alae late burgh engineer (Mr. W. Mackison) has raised 

an action in the Court of Session against the Dundee 
Town Council for the sum of 49,6014, restricted to 15,090/., 
for extra work which he alleges he performed during his 
term of office, which began in 1868. Official intimation of 
the fact was made at a meeting of the Lord Provost’s com- 
mittee of the Council by the town clerk, who stated that he 
had accepted service of the Summons. 

In the summons it is averred, says the Durde Ad- 
vertiser, that Mr. Mackison was employed by the Corpocation, 
entirely without his duties as surveyor of police and 
Sanitary inspector, to act as their parliamentary engineer 
and adviser in the preparation and carrying through of a 


If they compared it with the photograph or 
drawing of similar stones at Brompton in Yorkshire they. 
would see at once that it was done by a person who had 


They tell us that the people not only in 
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number of parliamentary schemes and estimates for pro- 

osed Bills, and the execution of the works under the Acts 
following thereon, and in various ways in connection with 
said proposed Bills, Acts and works. Special mention is 
made of the work he undertook in the reconstruction of the 
own under the Improvement Act of 1871, and parliamentary 
sstimates of the Bills and cost of the works are put downas 
follows :—Parliamentary estimates of Bills passed, 603,334/. ; 
estimates for proposed or withdrawn parliamentary schemes, 
270,000/.; properties purchased under Improvement Acts 
for reconstruction and improvement of burgh, and ground 
feued and feu-duties sold, 600,000/. ; tramway construction 
and maintenance, 220,000/.; engineeringwork, 180,000/. ; 
and architectural work, 257,000/. His employment in carry- 
ing out the works was continuous and without interruption 
from shortly after his appointment as surveyor of police to 
the present year, and. as a matter of fact, certain of the 
works authorised by the later measures were being carried 
out at the present time according to his plans. In connec- 
Hon with the Improvement Bill, it is averred that after it 
passed the then police clerk (Mr. Thomas Thornton), acting 
for the Commissioners, requested him to render his account. 
He did so, and wrote the then convener of the finance com- 
mittee, giving him an unpriced statement of the work done. 
An offer of 100 guineas and petty expenses for his services 
in connection with the Bill was refused. He had meetings 
and correspondence with the treasurer of police and con- 
yveners of finance and improvement committees on the sub- 
ect, and the late Sir Thomas Thornton from the first and all 
through Mr. Mackison’s employment informed him that he 
would be paid for all work done by him for the town out- 
side his statutory duties. In this particular Bill, while the 
Corporation offered him a honorarium of tco guineas, Sir 
Thomas Thornton told him at the time and on several 
sceasions afterwards that 1,000/7. would not be too much for 
the pursuer’s services. 

Details are given regarding the work he performed in 
the construction of a line of tramways from the post-office 
to Dalhousie Terrace, which cost 13,128/. and was let to a 
private company, and for which he received 50/. as fees, 
but which he declined at the time to accept as in full pay- 
ment; the Dundee Street Tramways Turnpike Roads and 
Police Bill, 1877-8, in connection with which he states that 
the Corporation, admitting their liability, requested him to 
make up a statement of his fees, and this he did, the 
statement submitted being annexed to a minute dated 
December 6, 1881 ; the Dundee Police and Improvement 
Consolidation Bill, 1881-2; proposals for Rope Tramways 
Bills from 1883 to 1890; the Dundee Street Tramways, 
Recreation Grounds, Police and Improvement Bill, 1886-7 ; 
the Dundee Boundaries Extension, Police Improvement and 
Tramways Bill, 1891-2; the Dundee Corporation Bill, 
1896-7 ; the Dundee Corporation Tramways Bill, 1898-9; 
the Dundee Gas, Street Improvement and Tramways Bill, 
1898-9 ; proposal for a cable tramway system for Constitu- 
tion Road, 1898-9; and the Dundee Corporation Order, 
1900-1. He not only acted as parliamentary engineer 
for the Bills and proposed Bills and schemes before men- 
tioned, doing all the work usual and incident to such 
employment, but on the instructions of the Corporation 
he carried out the whole of the works required in con- 
nection with the reconstruction and improvement of 
the town, the construction of tramways and Esplanade 
extension works, and also a large number of other 
extensive and important engineering and architectural 
works, such as the erection of public markets and slaughter- 
houses, in reference to which it was, to begin with, contem- 
plated advertising for competitive plans, the laying-out of 
Balgay Hill accesses and carriage drives, the erection of 
epidemic hospitals, the reconstruction of and additions to 
the gasworks, the erection of central and district baths, 
washhouses, police stations and dwelling-houses; sanitary 
offices, fire stations and dwelling-houses, police stables and 
dwelling-houses, and other works. 

The whole of these works were entirely outside his 
duties as surveyor of police and sanitary inspector, and had 
he not undertaken it the town would have had to employ 
‘outside engineers and architects on the usual terms. Before 
Mr. Mackison was employed to perform this parliamentary 
Work and to act as engineer and architect in other capacities 
it was the practice, it is pointed out, to employ outside 
engineers and architects. The work was, however, under- 
taken by Mr. Mackison, who was only earning a small 
Salary as surveyor of police on the footing and agreement 
with the defenders that he was to be remunerated therefor 
bby the defenders at the usual rates and charges, allowance 


being made for office charges and expenses. The work 
entailed great labour, and in order that he might be able to 
overtake it, and at the same time give due attention to his 
statutory duties, he had to work almost constantly late and 
early and on holidays. His employment as parliamentary 
engineer and otherwise, as before stated, was continued 
without break to the present date, and this in full knowledge 
that he was charging fees for the work as being outside his 
duties as surveyor of police and sanitary inspector. Accom- 
panying the summons was a statement giving details of the 
work for which Mr. Mackison charges, priced according to 
the recognised fees allowed to architects and engineers, and 
which totals 49,6017, but, as already stated, the sum sued 
for is 15,000/. 

Lord Provost Longair moved that appearances should 
be lodged, agents and counsel employed, and the action 
defended. Mr. J. M. Soutar seconded, and said there was 
no other course open to them except to defend. Mr. A. 
Speed suggested that an effort should be made to com- 
promise the matter and avoid the expenditure of the rate- 
payers’ money on litigation. Mr. G. Stevenson took the 
same view, but Mr. Soutar characterised such a proposal as 
ridiculous. Ultimately it was agreed without a division to 
approve of the Lord Provost’s proposal. 

The question of terminating Mr. Mackison’s engazement 
as Sanitary inspector, which oftice he held in conjunction 
with that of burgh engineer, at a salary, he contends, of 
1oo/. per annum, was referred to at a meeting of the public 
health committee. 

The Clerk reported that the convener and himself had 
interviewed the Local Government Board officials on the 
subject, and that they were not prepared to interfere with 
the local authority. Consideration of the matter was 
deferred. 


OWEN JONES PRIZES. 


HIS competition was instituted in 1878 by the Council of 
the Society of Arts, as trustees of the sum of 4oo/. pre- 
sented to them by the committee of the Owen Jones Memorial 
being the balance of subscriptions to that fund upon condi- 
tion of their expending the interest thereof in prizes to 
“students of the schools of art who, in annual competition, 
produce the best designs for household furniture, carpets, 
wall-papers and hangings, damask, chintzes, &c., regulated 
by the principles laid down by Owen Jones.” The prizes 
are awarded on the results of the annual competition of the 
Board of Education, South Kensington. Six prizes were 
offered for competition in the present year, each prize con- 
sisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s “ Principles of 
Design,” and a bronze medal, The following is a list of 
the successful candidates :—Percy Bignall, School of Art 
and Design, Nottingham: design for a lace curtain; Mabel 
Eckersley, School of Art, Carlisle: design for tiles; John 
W. Massey, Technical School, Glossop: design for cotton 
prints; Stanley B. Potter, School of Art, Macclesfield : 
design for a woven silk hanging; John T. Shaw, School of 
Art, Carlisle: design for a stencilled hanging; Charles 
Walker, Literary and Scientific Institute, Coalbrookdale : 
design for tiles. The next award will be made in 1907, 
when six prizes will be offered for competition. 


Fireproof Materials. 


Sir,—Will you kindly announce in your paper that 
Messrs. Dixon & Heydorn, of 20 and 21 St. Dunstan’s 
Hill, E.C., would be pleased to receive catalogues of fire- 
proof building materials. 

Thanking you in anticipation, we are, sir, yours faith- 
fully, Dixon & HeEyporn. 


Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 


Sir,—The attention of my directors has been drawn to 
certain malicious and unfounded attacks which have been 
made upon the financial position of this company. I am 
therefore instructed to state to those who are interested in 
the company that its funds are not merely ample to meet 
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its liabilities, but that its financial resources exceed its 
requirements many times over, and there is no justification 
whatever for the libellous statements that have been made. 
The volume of trade in the new premises is eminently satis- 
factory and far surpasses my directors’ expectations. 

As you have probably seen from the newspapers, pro- 
ceedings have already been commenced against the proprie- 
tors and City editor of one of the London morning news- 
papers for libel. 

My directors trust that this statement will have the 
effect of reassuring the debenture and shareholders as to 
the true position of the company.—I am, yours faithfully, 

JosEPpH Ritson, Secretary. 

164-180 Oxford Street, London, W. : 

September 17, 1906. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. William B. Bryan, chief engineer to the Metro- 
politan Water Board, has been elected president of the 
Junior Institution of Engineers, in succession to Mr. 
Dugald Clerk. 


The Joint Sub-Committee appointed by. the roads and 
bridges and standing joint committees of the Glamorgan 
County Council to consider what alterations should be 
made ‘in the duties and salary of the office of county 
surveyor reported to the last meeting of the local govern- 
ment committee. The committee recommended that archi- 
tectural work performed by the late county surveyor be 
separated from the work of the roads and bridges, and the 
‘new county surveyor’s duties be confined to work under the 
direction of the roads and bridges committee. The salary 
of the new county surveyor was recommended to be 600/, 
instead of 850/ paid to his predecessor. The suggestions 
were adopted, as was also a recommendation that Mr. 
Phillip, the deputy county surveyor, should be appointed 
county surveyor. 


At a Meeting held recently at Middlesbrough it was 
decided to form a guild of lithographers, bookbinders, artists 
and kindred arts and crafts, with the object of improving 
the standard of work done, and combining the interests of 
both master and workman. 


At the Meeting last week of the Sheffield Town Council 
a query in regard to the payment of soo/. to Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, professional charges in connection with the pro- 
posed alterations and additions to the town hall, was put by 
one of the councillors, who wanted to know whether they 
were not really paying this sum for nothing, whereas for 
350/. more they could have the plans. Sir Charles Skelton 
replied that he was not quite sure that they could have the 
plans for 350/ more, and if they got them he was not 
certain that they would be of any great use to the Council, 
as owing to the rearrangement of the departments the en- 
largement of the town hall would be unnecessary for some 
time tocome. The matter was referred back, however, for 
consideration. 


Two Bronze Groups, each weighing two tons, representing 
“Industries” and “ Education,” have just been added to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial statue at St. George’s Crescent, 
Liverpool, which is to be unveiled by the Princess Louise 
on the 27th inst. The central figure of the “ Education ” 
group is a likeness of Sir Oliver Lodge, formerly of 
Liverpool University, and now Principal of Birmingham 
University. 


A Public Meeting will be held in the town hall, Ayr, 
on Tuesday next, in furtherance of the efforts being made 
for the preservation of the Auld Brig of Ayr, at which an 
address will be delivered by Lord Rosebery, K.G., K.T. 


An Exhibition of a collection of works by Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt, O.M., D.C.L., is being organised by Messrs. Ernest 
Brown & Phillips with the co-operation of the artist, and it 
will be opened at the Leicester Galleries in October. The 
majority of the works, which have not been seen for over 
twenty years, are owned by various municipal bodies and 
private coliectors. 


The Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum has been enriched with a number of sketches by 
the late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. Many of the sketches are 
studies for some of the master’s most important pictures, 
and from that point of view are of interest to all students 
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and admirers of Mr. Watts’s work. The collection is a gift 
to the nation from his widow. 


[Serr. 21, 1906, 


————— 
The School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensingt 
which now occupies rooms on the top floor of the Dn 
building of the Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhi 
tion Road, has been reopened after the usual sumr 
vacation, and we are requested to state that some of t 
free studentships maintained by means of funds granted 
the school by the London County Council are vacant. F 
day classes of the school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 t 
on five days of the week, and from io to 1 on Saturda 
The evening class meets on three evenings a week and 
Saturday afternoons. Forms of application, for the fy 
studentships and any further particulars relating to t 
school may be obtained from the manager. Students co 
nected with the wood-carving trade and_ professior 
teachers are admitted to the school at one-half the us, 
fees but no reduction can be made on the special fees. 


A Party of London antiquaries visited the parish chur 
of West Thurrock, Essex, on Saturday, and inspected sor 
interesting discoveries which have been made there recentl 
The foundations of a circular tower of Saxon date were di 
closed under the present square tower. It is 93 feet in ci 
cumference. A coffin which had been unearthed besi: 
the stone wall, 6 feet 10 inches long, containing a skeleto 
was also viewed, and it appeared that other stone coffi 
had been broken up and used to repair the masonry of tl 
church. 


The Royal Dublin Fusiliers’ memorial committee hay 
agreed :—“ That the tender of Messrs. Laverty for tl 
erection in Irish granite of a memorial arch at the Graft 
Street entrance to St. Stephen’s Green Park be accepte 
and that the work be proceeded with forthwith, in accor 
ance with the plans and specification approved by th 
Board of Public Works.” 


The Stirling Town Council on Monday considered a lett 
from Mr. Oldrieve, architect to H.M. Office of Work: 
suggesting that the Council should hand over Mars Wor 
to the Board of Works, to be kept up under the Ancien 
Monuments Protection Acts, 1882 and 1901. The matte 
was. remitted to the Provost’s committee, the Provo: 
observing that the transfer would be a considerable relie 
and certainly a guarantee that in all time coming thi 
ancient building would be kept in a satisfactory way. 


Although the architect commissioned by the Office o 
Works to inspect Carnarvon Castle and to draw ou 
specifications of necessary repairs has not yet presented hi 
report, there is reason to believe, says the Liverpool Courier 
that the Government do not contemplate an expenditure o 
more than about 3,oo0o0/. at present. Whatever money is voter 
will be spent upon repairs pure and simple and not upor 
any scheme of restoration. Modest as the sum mentionec 
may appear, it is exactly six times as much as the esti. 
mated value placed upon the whole building at one time in 
its history. Towards probably the close of the eighteenth 
century the Government of the day called upon a_ loca! 
architect to value the castle for some purpose or other, and 
he priced it at 500/, which was almost as ludicrous as the 
proposal of the Corporation at a much later period to white- 
wash the castle walls. 


The Thakeham Rural District Council, Sussex, have 
agreed to the following resolution :—“ That the Thakeham 
Rural District Council are not prepared to sanction any 
scheme for the maining or dismaining of. roads in their dis- 
trict of West Sussex that does not embody the maining of 
the old. Roman road (commonly known as Stane Street), 
which runs in a direct line north and south through the 
county, and which carries an enormous amount of motor 
and other traffic between London and the South Coast.” 


_ The Mozambique Company announce that granite of 
excellent quality has been found near Beira, and is being 
quarried and used by the company. 


The New Town Hall, which has been in course of 
erection at Sutton Coldfield during the past two and a half 
years, was opened on Wednesday. The building is the 
third hall the town has had. The buildings have been 
designed in the Georgian style, to harmonise with the 
existing buildings in the town, the materials used being. 
red bricks and Monk’s Park stone, with green slate roofs. 
The architect is Mr. Arthur R. Mayston, A.R.I.B.A., Great 
James Street, London, W.C. The total cost is between’ 
11,500/. and 12,000/, 


The Restoration of Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, is: 
approaching completion, and several alterations have been 
made. Queen Mary’s audience chamber has been tralls~ 
formed by the removal of the Partition. 
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THE WEEK. 


retirement of Mr. R. PuenE Spiers from the 
er's office in the architectural school of the Royal 
emy is an event in the history of that institution. 
as the first holder of the office, and as such had 
rincipal part in the organisation of the architec- 
school. It is doubtful whether any one of the 
rs in the other schools has held office for so long a 
d, It would be difficult to estimate his success. 
iddress which was presented last year in connec- 
vith the Spiers testimonial acknowledged the help 
| the master had given, his kindness, constant 
athy and interest in the students’ exercises and in 
subsequent work. It was not to be expected that 
\cademy school for architecture could rival the 
sions for teaching the art available in the French 
ther foreign schools. The Academy was from the 
almost monopolised by painters; then came 
ors, and architecture may be said to have had to 
for itself. That with so many restrictions Mr. 
s was able to inspire the students with high aims 
0 encourage them to strenuous efforts tells much 
s ability as a teacher. The school may hereafter 
a wider scope, but it is doubtful whether any 
r will be better adapted than Mr. Spiers for the 
yn of master. _ 


| Act was passed in’ the reign of Henry VIII. by 
four justices were to determine the amount to be 
ir the repairs of bridges and the highways within 
et. If there was any doubt about the precinct 
as liable the work was to be done by the county, 
or corporation. If there were two precincts the 
tants were to repair their respective parts. In 
rish of Mattersey, in the county of Nottingham, 
is a dispute concerning the reparation of the 
, which it would be an advantage if four justices, 
he time of Henry VIII, would determine. The 
iS supposed to have been in existence in 1610. 
ard dated 1773 declares that the bridge should be 
‘repair and widened at the cost of certain pro- 
Sin the parish and their successors. Whether 
pairs were then undertaken is not. known, but it 
ain that the bridge was not made any wider, 

is believed that any repairs to the 
oadway have always been © 


carried out by 
ighway | 


authority for the time being. The 


is.on a district road, and until 1903 was _ under | 


arge of the Retford Rural District Council. 


strict Council then informed the County Council: 
in repair ‘the 


€y would not continue to keep 
Or roadway. Their act was the result of a 
n of Mr. Justice Bucktey, that where a bridge 
scted before 1803 the liability to repair it (which 
d the roadway) rests with the county, unless it 
shown that others are bound to repair it.. The 
Council repudiated all liability. According to 
rd of 1773 the obligation rests on the parish of 
séy. But that seems inequitable, because the 
iS partly in the parish of Everton. As the bridge 
only means of crossing the river Idle between 
| and Bawtry, the present deadlock not only 
convenience, but may lead to danger. As a 
t of the difficulty it is proposed to raise funds by 
ation in| the district to enable the repairs of the 
ind roadway to be carried out. Afterwards the 
Council might be induced to take over both. 
we not many old bridges surviving in 
3 to be regretted that the responsibility for them 
beso uncertain, 
ae.) +"... . : 
late M. Farcuiére at his own cost modelled a 
Troup of the French Republic, standing in -a 
Fawn by several horses, as an experiment to 


, 
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England, 
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determine whether a similar work would be adapted for 
the completion of the Arc de l’Etoile. Parisians were 
not satisfied, and it had to be removed without bringing 
any commission to the sculptor. He made another 
experiment for the glorification of France. As the 
Parthenon used to contain a great statue of ATHENS, 
M. FatcuréreE modelled a colossal figure representing 
the Revolution, which was to extend from the floor of 
the Panthéon to the springing of the dome. The 
Government were not sufficiently courageous to order 
so costly a work. It was therefore removed to the 
Depot des Marbres, which is the refuge for many 
ambitious attempts. The workmen in some of the 
ateliers which are lent to sculptors turned the statue 
into a rabbit warren. But it brought the men only a 
scanty supply of game, for hordes of wild cats disputed! 
their rights. So much inconvenience was caused by 
the rabbits and cats, orders were lately given for the 
destruction of the model. Then it was found that the 
interior was a cemetery for the two varieties of 
quadrupeds. 


THE announcement that the tower of Saint-Jacques 
la Boucherie stands in need of reparation is sure to 
cause some commotion in Paris. As every visitor to 
the city is aware, it stands within a public garden 
at one end of the Rue de Rivoli. It is only a relic of 
the church and was constructed in 1522 at the expense 
of Nicotas FLamet, a scholar who on account of his 
wealth was reputed to be an alchemist. In the early 
days of the Revolution the church was seized as 
national property, but the tower was allowed to remain. 
It was, however, utilised by some privaie people, and 
the first floor was used as a shot factory. The Romantic 
movement and Victor Huco's “ Notre-Dame” revived 
the interest in Gothic architecture. The Municipal 
Council of Paris, responding to a general desire, pur- 
chased all rights of proprietorship in. the tower and site 
of the church. It is needless to say that it was restored 
and that new sculpture was introduced. A statue of 
PascaL was placed in the centre of the lower storey. 
There was some reason for the selection. Pascat had 
used the tower for experiments which he made in order 
to ascertain the weight of the atmosphere. The tower 
has become since so familiar a landmark that few people 
care to consider it was ever attached to a building. It 
is not only one of the most beautiful structures in 
Paris, but it appears to be absolutely complete, and may 
be taken as a perfect example of adaptation. 


AN international exhibition will be held in Venice 
from April 22 to October 31, 1907. Invitations will be 
sent to distinguished artists, but no work which-has been: 
already exhibited in Italy will be accepted. The work 
of artists not personally invited will be submitted to 
the decision of a jury of admission composed of five 
members. Except in the cases of collections of certain 
celebrated artists, either living or deceased, and in other 
special circumstances, no artist will be allowed to send 
more than two exhibits of the same class.. Gold medals 
will be awarded. Intending exhibitors must give notice 
in a duplicate form not later than January 1, 1907. 
Applications for forms and all subsequent communica- 
tions must be made to the following address :—Segre- 
tario Esposizione Artistica, Municipio, Venice, Italy. 
The exhibits must reach the exhibition building not 
later than March 25. . Special facilities will be granted 
to foreign artists. Similar exhibitions have proved a 
great success, and have been very useful in the pro— 
motion of all branches of art. Great credit is due to 
the municipality of Venice for carrying on every two 
years so difficult an enterprise, which, however, has. 
obtained approval and praise from all artistic centres in 
the world. With a view to improving™the artistic taste 
of the public in their everyday life the decoration and 
fitting-up of the exhibition will be undertaken by 
selected house decorators. The decoration will har- 
monise with the works of art exhibited in the rooms. 
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ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY." 


T a time like the present, when the connection 
between education and national welfare is more 
recognised than formerly, it is Satisfactory that the 
Kine and Queen were enabled to inaugurate yesterday 
important additions to the University of Aberdeen. 
That university may not appear ancient when compared 
with Oxford and some of the Italian institutions, but it 
has at least an existence of four centuries, which, when 
all the circumstances of its position are taken into 
account, is remarkable. In fact, it might be said 
that Aberdeen was unique in possessing a pair of 
universities. King’s College, which was founded by 
Bishop ELPHINSTONE in 1495, long exercised the 
privileges of a university. A century afterwards, 
during the reign of James VI., Marischal College was 
founded by the fifth earl marischal. It was therefore a 
post-Reformation institution, and much of the property 
which once belonged to the Greyfriars was made over 
to it, Not until 1860 were the two universities com- 
bined. 

Marischal College possesses an interest far beyond 
the: boundaries of Scotland. Romance has thrown a 
glamour over it. Sir WALTER Scott during a dangerous 
illness created the Ritt-master DuGaLp Datcettry of 
Drumthwacket, who fought under Gustavus ADOLPHUS 
and many other leaders of that time, and was as proud 
of having been a student at the Marischai College of 
Aberdeen as of any of the battles in which he took a 
part. His name is likely to live as long as that of any 
of the learned professors from whom he derived his 
skill in ratiocination. To many it may seem strange 
that a warrior or condottiére who changed sides as 
occasion offered should have been a product of a seat 
of learning. But Scott, as usual, knew what he was 
about in describing the shrewd hero. In other univer- 
sities there were rows between the students and the 
outside inhabitants. No doubt they served the same 
function as rowing and cricket and gymnastics in 
modern times for strengthening legs and arms. But 
in Aberdeen education had to be carried out under 
more serious difficulties. The majority of. the stu- 
dents were likely to be poor and could adopt the 
motto which SypnNey SmirH proposed to have 
printed on the title-pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
“Tenui musam meditamur avena;” but, poor or rich, 
there was always a liability to meet an invasion by the 
wild Highland clans on one side and of English intruders 
on the other. Aberdeen, no doubt, endeavoured to 
protect itself, but from the circumstance that it was the 
centre of education it was supposed to be wealthy, and 
was therefore tempting to northern as well as southern 
enemies. It was not unlikely that men of the character 
of DucaLp Datcerty would at an early age learn some- 
thing of the delight of battle, and would pass from the 
classrooms to foreign camps, where there was more 
demand for courage than for book-lear. Indeed, the old 
warrior said he preserved a very distinct idea of High- 
land tactics in his student days. 

‘The Ritt-master, as we know, was not altogether 
an enthusiast for reformed or orthodox ideas. He was 
quite willing to serve the Royalist party or the party of 
the Scottish Convention of Estates. That might be 
ascribed to old associations. Although Marischal College, 
as we have said, came into existence after the Reforma- 
tion, yet Episcopalians and others whose sympathies 
were with the old system were allowed to hold office. 
It was difficult to steer the university through the 
troubles which were everywhere in Scotland for a long 
period, but there were skilful men in the university and 
through their tact its position remained secure. 

The picture which Boswe tt gives of the professors 
when JoHNson visited Aberdeen in vacation time shows 
an established condition which might be compared with 
that of Oxford or Cambridge. The English writer was 
treated with extreme courtesy. Boswett, who loved 


* See Illustrations. 
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opportunities for recording JoHNson’s power in 
ing, tried to get up arguments on special subjects 
imagined, probably, that in such a place Scote} 
would be forthcoming in its most emphatic form 
the professors were aware of their English y 
peculiarities and let him have his own way; j 
Jounson had to confess that too much was d 
entertain him, his only regret being that the 
donians had not started a single mawkin (or 
for him to pursue. A glimpse of the kind is 
valuable than a disquisition about the state of uni 
government in Aberdeen. It becomes evident ¢] 
professors were gentlemen as well as scholars an 
able to set an excellent example to the youth 
lectured. . 

There are two theories concerning a uni 
education which we may call the conservative a 
reforming. According to one theory the system 
has come down to us through several centuri 
has been tested by civilising many varieties of 
no less adapted to the present time than 
future. On the other side it 1s “Sammuaae 
world advances, changes or developes irres 
of educational systems, and that universities 
be altered to suit the existing state of hur 
The Scottish universities between forty and fifty 
ago were made the subject of Royal Commissio1 
a great many modifications of old principles ha 
adopted. We may even suppose that the de 
make the best use of everything compelled ey 
most conservative of dons to accept the new ¢ 
ments. One was the unification of King’s Colle 
Marischal College and a division of duties b 
them. More importance was given to science. 
of course, it was found that ordinary classroon 
oral lectures like those which had been delivere 
the foundations of the colleges would not 
In the old days the professors formed the univ 
They could lecture in the open air, in houses, 
seclusion of forests or in academic groves if the 
forthcoming. Science rot only teaches, but de 
space for experiments and for machinery, museun 
in various ways commodious buildings become a 
sity. The men whose names were associated w 
Aberdeen University prior to 1858 were follow 
literature, theologians, historians, preachers, at 
but scientific men could not well be trained in fl 
fashioned rooms in which DuGaLtp Datecetty s 
the humanities. . 

Fortunately money was soon forthcoming. 
Mitchell Hall and Tower will recall the mem 
Messrs. Mircue tt, of Newcastle-on-Tyne (one o! 
was the painter of the noble picture of Hypana, 
gained so much admiration in one of the exhibiti 
the Grosvenor Gallery), who expended some 40,0 
the work. Lord SrratHcona gave 25,000/. 
Government granted 40,0o00/, and altogether 
200,000/. was obtained. 

The new buildings are evidence that the mone 
wisely expended. Aberdeen is known as the C 
City, and the College frontage to Broad Str 
400 feet in a very light grey stone from Kenm: 
worthy addition to the architecture which will s 
the title. Opinions may differ about the suitab 
the style. When Marischal College was fe 
Renaissance was ascendant, but sentiment cour 
much, and Aberdeen is supposed to have been 2 
burgh as far back as 1179. The character of the § 
was also to be considered, and it will be allowe 
the style adopted expresses some of its qualities. 
series of buttresses has a peculiarly effective 
and with their pinnacles they are suggestive of | 
tant building which will offer stern defence 4 
ignorance and prejudice. FERGusson, althot 
Scotsman, considered that granite was not sult 
express Gothic grace. The new College buildin 
a refutation of his theory. The entrance 84 
suggests by its heraldic embellishments the h 
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e university. The Mitchell Tower is 230 feet 


ight, and the entrance to it leads also to the | 


e gallery and to the assembly hall. The whole of 
rchitectural work has been designed by Mr. A. 
ALL MACKENZIE, A.R.S.A. The names of the 
ctors merit to be recorded. They were as 
s:—Mason—Joun MorGan; carpenter—D. Mac- 
w & Co.; slater—A.ex. Apam & Co.; plasterer 
scorr & Son; plumber—J. Briaimxie & Son; 
r—J. WuyTE; ironwork—Jas, ABERNETHY & Co. ; 
e lighting—A. B. Ropertson & Son; electric 
.RCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS, London ; warming 
entilation—SuHiRRAS, Laine & Co. The fittings 
rniture were produced by J. & A. OciILvig, Clark 
ALDSON, JAMES ALLAN & Co., BRown & ‘lHomson, 
WisHART, Henpry & KeiTH and the Art Metal 
uction Company, Jamestown, New York. Mr. 
—£ Rep was clerk of works and Mr. A. Dawson, 
or. 

= ceremonies connected with the opening began 
esday, when there was service in the chapel of 
College, a procession from Marischal College to 
trathcona Hall, a reception, a banquet and a 
zht procession. On Wednesday honorary degrees 
onferred in the Mitchell Hall, there were sports 
recreation-ground, a students’ ball and a recep- 
the new art gallery of the city. Yesterday His 
fy THE KinG inaugurated the new buildings and 
TRATHCONA, as chancellor of the University, gave 
uet. To-day there will be further meetings. 

> good wishes for the success of the university 
buildings, whether old or new, will not be con- 
) Scotsmen nor to Great Britain. 


NEW BOOKS. 


s only reasonable that books for professional 
aders should be issued like those of an entertain- 
ss at the approach of winter. Every business 
fictions, and publishers still imagine that the 
y of people find compensation for winter and its 
enings in reading. There is no doubt the belief 
ral, and it is quite allowable to take advantage of 
e following short notices will suggest the cha- 
of the first batch we have received. A second 
has been issued by Mr. B. T. Batsrorp of Mr. 
wD Grazier’s “Manual of Historic Ornament.” 
n admirable abstract of the history of applied 
The 600 illustrations are typical of styles 
‘iods. They are not only selected with judgment 
y are finely drawn, and there is no scamping of 
nents of composition. None of the intricacies of 
ine, Scandinavian or Celtic ornament are evaded, 
is thoroughness is by itself a lesson for the 
. The descriptions are condensed, but every 
é€ may be taken as the expression of a fact which 
h remembrance. A student who has mastered 
k will find himself in a position to commence the 
1 of ornament on his own account. The manner 
h the book is produced aids its purpose. 
en it is said that the 200 pages of Mr. WALTER DEL 
Romantic East : Burma, Assam and Kashmir ” 
n: A. & C. Brack) are illustrated by seventy- 
ll-page photographs of foreign scenes, it will be 
that his book is of a pleasurable kind. The 
has an eye for the picturesque, and he gives 


f temples, palaces, landscapes and boats which | 


ost enough to tempt a painter to seek out Burma, 
and the most beautiful and fertile valley of 
tr. Unlike many other modera travellers, 
FL Mar does not pose as a_ politician. 
nd enjoyment in his travels, and by pen and 
he does his best to make a reader be a sharer 
nself. He has the sympathy with natives which 
be a quality with all sensible travellers, and he 
trived to give a better account of that part of 
an 1S to be found in official publications. 

subject of water supply is receiving much atten- 


' glossaries are employed. 


tion at the present time, but not more than it deserves. 
It is, however, generally considered as referring 
to supplies for cities and towns. The purpose 
of Mr. W. H. Boorn's treatise on “ Water Soften- 
ing and Treatment” (ArcHIBALD CoNnsSTABLE & Oi, 
Ltp.) is more limited, for it applies to the quality 
of water for steam boilers and manufacturing pur- 
poses. In most places householders are aware of the 
inconvenience which arises from the deposit of chalk 
and other materials in the domestic boiler. The filtering 
in waterworks is insufficient to overcome a danger for 
which chemical processes more or less elaborate mu3t 
be employed. The inconvenience assumes a different 
character when it is found in connection with machinery, 
and a great variety of apparatus have been invented in 
order to remove or otherwise overcome impurities which 
are both dangerous and costly. Mr. Bootu has investi- 
gated the subject thoroughly, and he has been able to 
obtain detailed drawings of the apparatus manufactured 
by Messrs. Doutton, MATHER & Pratt, the Pulsometer 
Company and many others. His book is therefore one 
which should be possessed by all who employ steam 
or water-power in any form. 

Another of Messrs. ConstaBe’s books is on “ The 
Chemistry of Paints and Paint Vehicles,” by Mr. CLARE 
H. Hatt. It is an American work, and, as the author 
says, has been written [from the standpoint of a chemist 
employed in the manufacture of paints and colours. 
Those who use colours may find an occasional sugges- 
tion which can be turned to account. But it is evident 
that an expert alone will be able to detect adulteration. 
The chapters relate to (1) The Determination of the 
Elementary Constitution of Paints; (2) Raw Materials, 
Properties, Tests and Methods of Analysis; (3) The 
Analysis of Dry Colours, Pastes and Liquid Paints ; 
(4) The Matching of Samples; and (5) Paint Vehicles. 

The “Handbook on Reinforced Concrete,” by Mr. 
F, D. Warren, of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy (London: Crosspy Locxwoop & Co.), is an addition 
to the numerous books on a subject which might almost 
be said to be monopolising the attention of engineering 
investigators. The author aims at® supplying the re- 
quirements of designers who have not much time to 
spend in working out calculations of strength and 
dimensions. Under each section many tables and 
diagrams are introduced, and by a little attentive con- 
sideration both can be turned to account in everyday 
practice. Mathematics are only employed to a very 
limited extent. 

‘Fowler’s Architects’ and Builders’ Handbock ” 
(Manchester: The Scientific Publishing Company) is a 
very cheap and comprehensive collection of tables, rules 
and data. The index alone fills fifteen pages, and from 
that fact the comprehensiveness of the handbook can be 
judged. Diagrams are also given, and the book is well 
adapted to be a vade mecumt. 

A small history of English architecture recently 
appeared from the pen of Mr. T. D. Arxinson, architect. 
He has now produced a companion to it in “ A Glossary 
of Terms used in English Architecture” (London : 
METHUEN & Co.).. It may seem an easy task to write 
such a book, especially if the definitions in. other 
Mr. Arxinson endeavours to 
formulate his own explanations, and he has so far 
succeeded that his pages can be read through as well 
as referred to when occasion demands. It is well 
printed, and there are a large number of illustrations 
which appear to have been especially prepared. We 
hope that by its aid interest in architecture will be 
promoted. 


) PIERRE-PAUL PUGET. 
FEW days ago Marseilles was rejoicing over the 
inauguration of a statue of the famous scuiptor, 
PIERRE-PAUL PuGet, whom it claims as ason. It is 


never very difficult to create excitement in the southern 
seaport, and to make much ado about nothing. But in 
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this case there was good reason, for PuGET was a man 
of whom France as well as Marseilles should be proud. 
The Ministers who attended and who delivered speeches 
were only expressing the national opinion in their 
eulogies. | 

PuGET was born at Marseilles in 1622, or, as 
M. LaGRANGE asserts, at Séon, near the city. In 
those days artists did not confine themselves to one 
branch of art, and his father was described as an 
architect as well as a sculptor, but was not suc- 
cessful in gaining a reputation in either art. We 
are afraid it cannot be said he was an affectionate 
father, for he got rid of his son when the boy was 
fourteen and apprenticed him to a sculptor, who seems 
to have been employed mainly in the production of 
figure-heads for ships, and who also appears to have 
designed vessels. Young Pucer soon distinguished 
himself. He was, however, restless, and having heard 
some of his companions talk about the great artists of 
Italy, he resolved to go there. In other words, he ran 
away from his master, and in his fifteenth year he found 
himself penniless in Florence. He obtained employ- 
ment with a wood-carver and again displayed his ability. 
But he was tired of Florence in about a year and then 
went to Rome. There he found a kindred spirit in 
BERETTINI, who is better known as Pietro pA Cortona. 
He was one of the prominent men in a period of 
decadence in Italian art. He was not without ability, 
but all his efforts were directed to produce. startling 
effects in colour and composition. He was about the 
last man who was fitted to instruct a young sculptor. 
But PuGer at the time had. no settled purpose, and his 
highest ambition was to imitate the master as a painter. 
From the effect of Brrerrini’s influence Pucet was 
never able to emancipate himself. 

After three years Pucer returned to Marseilles, 
and as he could paint as well as carve and. design it 
was not difficult for him to find employment. The 
Duc pvE BrezE was then Grand Admiral of France. 
He heard of Pucer and summoned him to Toulon, 
where he gave him a commission to prepare a model of the 
most *beautiful ship it was in his power to create. That 
was the origin of the floating palace the Monarque, 
which was once as famous as the Lzvadza of later time. 

Whether Pucer produced also works of sculpture is 
doubtful. His occupations in his own country could 
not overcome his longing to be again in Rome. 
Accordingly he went back to that city, and as his ideas 
were more matured, he was able to derive greater benefit 
from the works of art which were before his eyes. In 
1653 he left Italy and set up in his native city as a 
painter. The price he charged for large pictures was 
about four francs per square foot. He fell ill anda 
wise physician counselled him to follow sculpture, as it 
would allow of more exercise of his muscles. Accord- 
ingly he gave up painting and took to sculpture. He 
also professed to have competence to vractise as an 
architect. 

The first works he produced caused surprise by 
their extraordinary vigour. They are the pair of 
terms or caryatides supporting the balcony of the 
Hotel de Ville in Toulon. He could not believe that 
men or slaves in such a position would have the calm- 
ness and indifference of the antique examples. He 
therefore represented them as if they were as conscious 
of the enormous weight they sustained as any of the 
porters on the quays. Louts XIV. quickly heard 
about them, and he at once commanded that they should 
be transported to Versailles. As they were made up 
of several pieces of marble, removal was found to be 
dangerous, and they are still left to ornament Toulon. 
Near the Hotel de Ville is a house which it is said Pucet 
designed. Afterwards he produced a statue of Hercules 
and a group representing the Earth Crowning Janus 
for a chateau in Normandy. They were seen by Lr 
Pau7reE, the artist, and he spoke of them to FougueEt, 
the superintendent of finances, who at the time seemed 
to be resolved to surpass Louis XIV. as a patron of 


art, and who succeeded in exciting the monarch’s 
although it brought the official to ruin. 

In those days the patronage of Fououer y 
guarantee of good fortune. Having the comma 
almost unlimited funds, he was enabled to r 
services in agrand manner. He first ordered Puc 
proceed to Genoa in order to purchase beautiful ma 
While waiting to have them embarked the sculptoy 
duced the figure now in the Louvre and known a 
Gallic Hercules. \tis far more suggestive of the 
of PreTrRo DA Cortona than the caryatides of Te 
Before Pucet had followed the marbles to France 
news atrived of the disgrace of his patron. He { 
fore remained in Genoa, where he obtained commis 
for large statues for churches, some of which he tj 
He also executed a great bas-relief of the Assuy 
for the Duke of Mantua. The latter was see 
Lesrun, the favourite painter of Louis XIV., 
spoke of it to CoLBEeRT, and the consequence was 
Pucet was recalled to France by the king, and 
appointed sculptor and director of the works relati 
the ornamentation of vessels, or, in other words, be 
the chief figure-head carver for the royal ship: 
pension of 1,200 crowns was awarded to him. 

He obtained from Corsert three of Fouo 
blocks of marble. One of them he used for the s 
of Milo of Cretona, which many consider to be Pu 
principal work, and some French critics have cla 
that, as an expression of pain, it can be compared 
The Laocoon. He was not able to discover a r 
who was sufficiently courageous to allow his foot t 
compressed in order to impart reality to the st 
PuGET was compelled to enact the athlete, and whe 
foot was sufficiently distorted by pain a cast was 1 
of it, which was copied in marble. Although the 
occupied the sculptor for four years, CoLBERT offer 
pay the ridiculous sum of only 6,000 livres for it. § 
of the artists who enjoyed Court favour were jealoi 
the success of the Mi/o and afraid Pucer might bece 
rival. They contrived to have the Milo placed: 
obscure corner at Versailles, where few could sé 
The king, however, insisted on its removal to a 
suitable position; it is now in the Louvre. An 
block was used for the relief of Alexander and Diog 
which did not please amateurs. It was said 
that it might have been designed by JoRDAENS, and 
the horses could not have been studied from na 
But with all its faults it was a courageous underta 
Louts XIV. ordered a group of Perseus and Ai 
meda, which His Majesty naturally considered t 
Pucet’s masterpiece, and the courtiers agreed 
the royal critic, but the sculptor was not Sati 
with it. -. 

PuGeET could not escape the fate of the majori 
artists who sought to win the approval of Louts- 
The defects of his works were magnified. The 
paid for them did not correspond with their value, 
in fact he was treated as if he were a provincial jour 
man stonecutter. Worst of all, Lesrun, the pal 
presumed to offer designs for works at Versaille 
Pucet, and assumed the authority and manner 0 
overseer. The sculptor could not accept royal patro 
on those terms, and he fled from Paris to Marse 
His last work was a bas-relief representing the Pl 
of Milan, which is now in the Musée of Marseilles. 

Pucet has been compared with Micuer AN¢ 
He resembled the great Florentine in his powe 
cutting the marble without the aid of full-sized mc 
or mechanical appliances. Pucer said, ~ The mé 
trembles before me.” One of his contemporaries” 
that while a part of his M/o was almost compl 
finished, other parts were not even roughly hewn | 
the block. Pucrr would have approved of M. Rot 
system of leaving a part of the marble in the st 
left the quarry. Pucet’s works are not to be Ju 
by Greek standards, and it must be allowed that 
vigour is sometimes not unlike coarseness. But 
must admire the manliness of his life and the sp!” 
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1ich in the seventeenth century he declined to bow to 
urtiers or to officials. He one time broke one of his 
m statues when the noble who ordered it began to 
ggle about the price. Perhaps it is on account of 
; independent spirit as on his ability that the French 
ntinue to admire him and have placed his statue in 
e of the public places of Marseilles, and his bust as 
ndant to NicuoLtas Poussin’s at the entrance to the 
ole des Beaux-Arts. 


INGRESS HALL.* 


NGRESS HALL has a history which dates back as far as 
1353, when King Edward III. granted the ‘ Manor of 
sryce,” as it was then called, to the “ Prioress and Abbey 
Dartford for ever,” and it remained in their possession 
the suppression of that priory by King Henry VIIL., by 
ich means this establishment with their other possessions 
ne into the hands of the Crown. 
According to Hasted, a very small time before the Dis- 
ution, viz. September 4 in the thirtieth year of that reign, 
je Fane, prioress, and the Countess of Dartford by their 
jenture under their conventual seal let “to ferme” for 
renteen years to Robert Mariel, of Swanscombe, 
sbandman, at the yearly rent of to/, all that their 


m called Ingress, with all houses, buildings, 
ids, woods, pastures, marshes, &c., belonging to 
in Swanscombe, late in the tenure of Richard 


ove, “fermor of it,” and all their cliffs called Downe 
ffs, with liberty to dig and carry off chalk there to the 
ount of one acre in length and breadth, which lease 
tin Mariel, son of Robert, surrendered up to King 
ward VI. in his fifth year, and had another granted him 
these premises on paying a fine of 10/, to hold for 
euty-one years, at the yearly rent of ro/. The fee simple 
this estate remained in the Crown till Queen Elizabeth 
her fifth year granted it to Edward Darbyshire and John 
re, who not long after conveyed it to one Jones, who, in 
» latter end of James I.’s reign alienated it to Whaley, 
1 he settled it on his kinsman, Mr. Thomas Holloway, 
0 conveyed it to Shires, and he, by Mary his wife, who 
vived him, left two sons, Edward and Robert Shires, 
the Inner Temple, Esqrs., which Mary and her 
9 sons in 1649 conveyed the mansion house, manor 
1 farm called Ingress, and the several lands thereto 
onging, chalk cliffs, limekiln, wharf, salt and fresh 
rsh, to Captain Edward Brent, of Southwark, who by 
willin 1676 gave the same to Christian, his wife, for 
‘life, with remainder to Edward Brent, Esq., their son. 
- conveyed it by way of mortgage to John Smith, of 
mberwell. It next passed through several hands until it 
ne into the possession of the Earl of Hyndford, who in 
{8 sold it outright to William Ponsonby, second Earl of 
ssborough, whose wife and seven children died here of a 
lignant disease, and he became so disgusted with the 
ce that in 1760 he sold it to Mr. John Calcraft, then 
P. for Rochester, who died in 1788, when it passed into 
»hands of Mr. John Disney Roebuck, who a few years 
erwards conveyed it to Mr. William Havelock, ship- 
iider, of Sunderland, father of General Sir Henry 
velock, of Indian fame. Sir Henry was not born here 
‘some have stated), but he spent his early childhood here, 
til the death of his mother in 1811. When misfortune 
ttook his father through unsuccessful speculations the 
fer conceived the idea of converting Ingress into a Royal 
*kyard, and with this end in view he demolished the 
clent mansion; but his naval design was never carried 
In 1820 the estate was bought by Alderman James 
rmer. The house was occupied by the unfortunate 
een Caroline before its demolition. 
Alderman Harmer was the son of a Spitalfields weaver, 
1 was left an orphan when he was ten years old. He 
‘ame an attorney in the criminal courts. He was mainly 
trumental in the abolition of “blood money” paid to 
ormers, and acquired a practice of about 4,o00/, per 
jum. He was the founder and proprietor of the 
ekly Dispatch newspaper. In 1833 he was elected 
erman of Farringdon Without, and sheriff in 1834. 
‘Tesigned his aldermanic gown on being rejected when 
<t In succession for Lord Mayor. He erected Ingress 
Il in 1833 from the stones of Old London Bridge, and for 
first time called it “Ingress Abbey,” but this is a 
eee) RBECSS ADDY yg PUls EIS, 1S..a 


i A paper by Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, read on the occasion 
he visit of the Woolwich Antiquarian Society. 


misnomer, as it never was an abbey, but was anciently the 
grange, manor-house or farm attached to Dartford Priory, 
as already shown. Parker’s “Glossary of Architecture” 
says “granary” is sometimes used for “orange,” or vice 
versa, and “ most of the religious establishments had farm- 
houses on their estates.” James Harmer was born in 1777 
and died in 1853 (aged seventy-six years) at Cricklewood. 

A good deal of the old carved woodwork of the former 
mansion has been reused at Ingress Hall, particularly the 
hall mantlepiece dated 1668. In the library there is some 
very beautiful wood carving to the bookcases. In the 
grounds, which are about 60 acres in extent and well- 
timbered, are still to be seen traces of the old Grange and 
farm buildings. An interesting old archway which recently 
spanned across the avenue leading to Greenhithe has, it is 
to be regretted, been lately pulled down. 

Alderman Harmer died without male issue and left 
Ingress to his granddaughter, the wife of Mr. Samuel 
Charles Umfreville, and since his death in 1894 the mansion 
has been untenanted, and only recently his trustees have 
disposed of the property to be converted into a cement 
manufactory. The last resident here, we are informed, was 
Mr. Holder (of Holder Brothers), shipping merchant. 

Eliza Cook, the eminent poetess, used to write verses 
for the Weekly Dispatch. This led to an acquaintanceship, 
and Alderman Harmer invited her to reside at Ingress. 
Some trees are still shown in the park under which she 
used to write poetry. She was born at Southwark in 1818, 
and was daughter of a London tradesman. She contributed 
poetical pieces to various magazines from an early age, and 
issued her “ Melaia and other Poems” in 1838, which, along 
with the issue of volumes in 1864 and 186s, established her 
reputation as a meritorious verse writer. She conducted 
Eliza Cook's Journal from 1849 to 1854, when ill-health 
obliged her to relinquish it. In 1864 a pension of 1oo/. per 
annum was conferred upon her by Government.* She also 
wrote “ Jottings from My Journal,” 1860, and “* Laconics,” 
1865. I will conclude with a verse or two from ‘The 
World,” a poem I learnt when at school, by Eliza Cook :— 


Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
There is bloom, there is light on the waste ; 
Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 

There are honeydrops too for the taste. 


We murmur and droop should a sorrow cloud stay, 
And note all the shades of our lot, 

But the rich scintillations that brighten our way 
Are basked in, enjoyed and forgot. 


Those who look on mortality’s ocean aright 
Will not mourn o’er each billow that rolls, 
But dwell on the glories, the beauties, the might, 
As well as the shipwrecks and shoals. 


How thankless is he who remembereth alone 
All the bitter, the drear and the dark, 

Though the raven may scare with woe-boding tone; 
Do we ne’er hear the sound of the lark ? 


The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife 
The soul’s harmony often may mar ; 

But I think we must own in the discords of life 
‘Tis ourselves that oft waken the jar. 


Sir Henry Spelman, in his “History of Fate and 
Sacrilege,” says that when the Prioress of Dartford sur- 
rendered the Grange at Ingress she cursed all its future 
owners, and adds, “all the males have been unfortunate 
ever since.” In Kelly’s ‘Directory ” will be found a list of 
their names. 


RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON. 


ila. position of Richard Parkes Bonington in the history 

of art is somewhat unique. He is claimed as a repre- 
sentative painter of the French school and ulso of the 
English school. There is no doubt that he exercised an 
influence on French landscape art, and at the same time as 
Constable, but there was a difference between the two men. 
Constable had perfected his style in England, and he was 
appreciated in France because he proved by his works that 
there were other ways of representing nature besides those 
followed by the academical artists. Bonington also was a 
revealer; but what gave most interest to his paintings was 
that he had gone through the same training as Frenchmen, 
and had even worked under such a master as the Baron 
Gros. It is therefore not exact to say Bonington brought 


* Eliza Cook died at her house in Worple Road, Wimbledon, 
September 24, 1889, 
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English methods to bear on French art, for while in England 
the artist had given no indication of the possession of any 
special power in art. What is most amazing in Bouington’s 
career is that he was able to display so many indications 
of power. He had hardly attained his twenty-seventh year 
when he died. Up to his fifteenth year he had received 
little instruction. All that he accomplished was therefore 
the work of a few years, and valuable as are his paintings, 
if he had lived he must have surpassed them. That was 
the opinion expressed by Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 
wrote :—"The last duties have just been paid to the 
lamented Mr. Bonington. Except in the case of Mr. 
Harlow, I have never known, in my own time, the early 
death of talent so promising, and so rapidly and obviously 
improving. If I may judge from the later direction of his 
studies, and from remembrance of a morning’s conversa- 
tion, his mind seemed expanding in every way, and ripening 
into full maturity of taste and elevated judgment, with that 
generous ambition which makes confinement to lesser de- 
partments in the art painfully irksome and annoying.” 

His early life was not of a kind to promise success 
unless of the kind which was obtained by George Morland. 
The grandfather and the father of Richard Parkes Bonington 
were’ governors of Nottingham Goal. His father was not 
suited to the office, for on one occasion he was arrested for 
riotous and disorderly conduct in the streets, and what was 
worse he endeavoured to convert the prisoners to his belief 
in the benefits of a revolution. He was therefore compelled 
to leave. After resigning his office until his marriage with 
Miss Parkes he practised as a portrait-painter and also 
published a few prints in coloured aquatinta. Upon their 
marriage they set up a ladies’ school at Arnold, a village 
about five miles from Nottingham, where, on October 25, 
1801, Richard Parkes Bonington was:born. After remain- 
ing at Arnold a few years, the family removed to Notting- 
ham and finally settled in St. James’s Street, where their 
school was well supported. Being an only child, young 
Bonington was regarded with more than ordinary solicitude 
by his parents. Bonington early displayed a predilection 
for drawing, but this inclination was never considered in 
any higher light than such juvenile efforts usually are. 
The general amusement and occupation of Bonington and a 
young companion named Samuel Hulse was drawing any- 
thing and everything which came before them; but what 
above all other projects mostly occupied their time and 
invention was the forming and painting of cardboard 
theatrical characters, with movable heads and caps. It was 
then anticipated that Bonington would become an actor, 
and, like a second Lawrence, his fate was poised betwixt 
the two pursuits of the drama and painting. What still 
more tended to strengthen the general belief that the stage 
would form his future career were the examples he gave of 
his histrionic powers in conjunction with other juvenile 
friends at the house of his companion, in a very large apart- 
ment which Bonington entirely fitted up himself, having 
painted all the scenes and played the “acting manager,” 
always to the satisfaction of his “numerous audiences,” 
which generally consisted of as many of his friends as could 
find room. 

The period now, however, approached when the scenes 
and amusements of youth give.place to the. more stirring 
and active movements of life. Through his imprudences, 
Mr. Bonington forfeited his situation as governor of the 
county gaol, and by repetition of the like conduct his friends 
fell off, his school became reduced, so that ultimately he was 
compelled to leave Nottingham and England, and fly to 
France, where, by business connected with the lace trade, 
he supported his family at least until the rising eminence of 
his son opened another direction to his mind. 

It has been said of him that his son’s “ productions 
completely confirmed his desire to take every oppor- 
tunity of leading him to the arts as a profession, and 
he accordingly continued to direct his attention to the 
works of the best masters, but above all to nature, the 
mother, nurse and guide of true genius.” Again :—‘ At 
the age of fifteen his parents journeyed to Paris, feeling 
assured that the facilities for study afforded by that 
capital were much more important than any which could 
elsewhere be attained.” So far indeed from Mr. Bonington’s 
taking “every opportunity of leading him to the arts as a 
profession,” he never considered the subject at all; and 
the whole training and pupilage of the son was left to 
his affectionate and accomplished mother. It is true Mr. 
Bonington practised as a portrait-painter, but it was more 
in the name than the principle ; and even if he had possessed 
the talent sufficiently for directing his son’s abilities, his 


attention and took the critics by surprise. 


inclinations withdrew him always to other scenes , 
pursuits ; for when he ought to have been in attenda 
on his family and establishment, he was enacting 
political mountebank in a waggon in some part or ot 
of the town. It was during one of these performances 
the market-place at Nottingham, when a vast assembl. 
were. listening to the “orations” of Mr. Bonington, ¢ 
young Bonington and his “bosom friend” happened 
pass ; and young Hulse remarked to his companion, “ [x 
at your father.” ‘ Ah!” replied the other with tears 
eyes, “this is all I get by it”—at the same time takin, 
solitary penny bun from his pocket to eat for his dinner, 
symbolical of his then lowness of fortune. 

The nature of Bonington was essentially precocio 
and though it was not displayed in any of those astonish; 
efforts of the pencil that characterised the dawning gen 
of Lawrence, yet the few years in which he was enabled 
make himself the “ observed of all beholders” showed t 
his genius was of the highest order. This precocity y 
further developed in his person and manners. Tall for 
age, though only fifteen, his general appearance and mann. 
were manly, and his countenance and stoop of the should 
indicated great penetration and thoughtfulness. : 

From his settlement at Paris we must date Boningto 
commencement as an artist. His genius, which when 
Nottingham was merely exercised on insignificant subjec 
now, when surrounded by every incentive that can add fi 
to the devouring flame of ambition, and feed the insatial 
aspirations of enthusiasm, concentrated its energies tot 
fulfilment of its high destiny—the glory of the art. It y 
then that the father felt the full conviction of the genius 
his son, and seriously set to work to aid his improveme 
The first step was admission into the Louvre—this ¥ 
quickly obtained. Here his improvement was extreme 
rapid; and from hence he was entered as a student of t 
Royal Institute of France, and became a pupil in the atel 
of the Baron Gros. But such a circumstance was needle 
to one of his powers; genius requires but to-be shown t 
first rules to the studying of nature, and rebels if restrain 
in its exuberance of feeling. Bonington soon provoked t 
reproaches of Le Baron Gros, because he disdained to follc 
the dry routine of the academic rules of his master’s ateli 
However, after Bonington had established his reputatic 
““M. Gros, who, on what was probably a very frivolo 
pretext, had shut his atelier against Bonington, eventual 
did him justice. He recalled him, and in the presence 
all his pupils, who were enchanted with the success the 
comrade had achieved, praised his fine talents, which 1 
one had directed, and begged that he would have the goo 
ness to become one of the ornaments of his school.” Aft 
quitting the Baron, Bonington continued to draw the livi 
figure at the Institute, and left it only when he felt sufficie 
confidence that he could proceed without further attendanc 

Nature, in Bonington, found an enthusiastic and u 
alterable devotee ; and his sketches and studies of figur 
and scenery breathed the very elements and air of natur 
executed ina style bold in conception, powerful in chia 
oscuro, and broad and rich in effect. About the year 18: 
he went to “Fair Italy, nursery of the arts,” and im h 
views and studies of Venice he has rivalled the pictori 
creations of Canaletto and Guardi. E 

In Paris, the ‘works of Bonington always met wil 
extensive patronage, whether they were his water-colour | 
oil-paintings; but to his own countrymen in England I 
was long unknown. It was not until February 1826 th 
the generality of Englishmen were aware of the genius the 
might claim ; it was then he exhibited at the British Instit 
tion two views on the French coast, which excited muc 
The question ¢ 
‘““Who is Bonington ?” was echoed from one to another 
and one journal set it down that there was no such pawmte 
as Bonington, and gravely fathered the pic.ures on Williat 
Collins. When, however, the mistake was discovered, th 
critic attempted to correct his error by saying, Can w 
pay Mr. Bonington a higher compliment?” Assured! 
it was a high compliment, though not a very happy one, fo 
beautiful as the works of Collins undoubtedly are, still hi 
style is very different from Bonington’s. But it was ? 
wonder that the two paintings in question should hav 
puzzled the critics, when it is recollected the high style © 
art in which they were executed. Bonington’s work me 
with that regard and attention which their great excellenc 
demanded. They were so utterly unlike any style of t : 
day, so firm and broad, and exhibited such harmony ant 
breadth and splendid chiaroscuro, such perception of t 
high principlesof artand mechanical skillas have been seldo 
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adunited. His debut may justly be termed triumphant, 
, although his sojourn in the world of art was but brief, 
his short career was. brilliant and successful; but, 
ortunately, his very prosperity became the insidious 
troyer of his existence. Impelled onwards to extra- 
inary exertions to grapple with the flow of patronage 
ich showered upon him, he exposed himself unguardedly 
the great heat of the sun while sketching in the 
n air, which brought on a brain fever and a subsequent 
ere illness. He was at Paris when this occurred, which 
ninated in a rapid consumption ; and the anxiety which 
ed all his friends can scarcely be conceived by those 
) were not personally conscious of his many endearing 
lities, his nobleness and generosity of mind and heart. 
s insidious disease baffled all human intervention, and 
its victim but sufficient strength to travel to London on 
ssperate attempt to seek relief from St. John Long. On 
tember 23, 1828, at the house, No. 29 Tottenham Street, 
mortal career closed in the twenty-seventh year of his 
_ On September 29 he was buried in a vault at St. 
ies’s Church, Pentonville, attended by a numerous 
smblage of private friends, Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Howard appearing on the part of the Royal Academy ; 
Robson and Mr. Pugin‘ as the representatives of the 
iety of Painters in Water-Colours. 
The genius of Bonington was of the highest order of 
inality and flexibility ; of that flexible nature that, while 
ade the works of others the proximate cause of its own 
ation, still could preserve itself free from the taint of 
merism. He never designed anything purely historical, 
would he have succeeded if he had; his eye was too 
Iriant, too much imbued with the feeling for colour. 
forte was dramatic painting and delineations of actual 
cts of nature; and we have only to compare his 
re compositions with his coast views, to confirm our 
tion. His works in the latter style are fine—so entirely 
inal and masterly, and his sketches in water-colours are 
ly andtruly “ gems of art.” The paintings he exhibited 
he British Institution in 1826 have already been men- 
ed, and he was satisfied with the manner in which they 
e placed. This was not, however, the case with his 
tment by the Council of the Royal Academy in 1828, 
nn he sent there two pictures, one of “Henry III. of 
nce,” and the other “ A View in Venice.” . In the January 
ywing (1829) at the British Institution. appeared his 
picture, ‘A Turk Reposing,’ which was treated with 
sterly feeling and was exquisitely rich in colour. 
We have before slightly alludedto Bonington’s studying 
various styles of the different masters eminently distin- 
hed for any peculiar mark of excellence, and the still 
lannered and original feeling of his own. He 
ided a style, the great characteristics of which are a fine 
seption of the beauties of both nature’ and art, well 
mced management of chiaroscuro, a vigorous and 
iterly handling, united to a vivid and refined imagina- 
and profound knowledge of the high principles of art. 
bodying therefore these varied points of excellence, it 
lot surprising that he should have been the cause of 
1y individuals becoming his imitators. 
[here can be no doubt that, had Bonington lived, he 
iid have risen to very great eminence and estimation 
mg the patrons of art in this country, as indeed the high 
atation in which his works are already considered fully 
rant us in saying—accomplished, too, ere he had reached 
age of thirty. In Paris his patrons. were many, by 
ch means he was enabled to live in good style and mix 
1 the best society of Paris in a house well fitted up with 
eries for his works in the Rue St. Lazare. Indeed, such 
1¢ high estimation in which the French hold Bonington 
_ they will scarcely allow he was an Englishman and 
sequently an English painter. When Sir Thomas Law- 
2€ Was invested with the Star of the Legion of Honour 
Charles X., and Constable and Copley Fielding were 
ded gold medals for their respective works then 
ibiting at the Louvre, Bonington also received a gold 
lal for a marine view. 
It has been remarked as extraordinary that Bonington 
uld never have sent any works for exhibition to England 
ré 1826, but no doubt the patronage which he received 
France, combined with the general interest which he 
st have felt for the place where he had been nurtured, 
ngly actuated his feelings on this point. On his death 

rench testified their grief for his loss, and universally 
1 a just tribute to his genius. 

he personal appearance of Bonington was singular and 


height he was about 5 feet 11 inches; his eyes, dark and 
penetrating, were overshadowed by brows thick and reflect- 
ing, the forehead square and lofty, the nose long and of the 
Grecian mould, and the mouth evidence of mildness and 
resolution. The general expression of his countenance was 
thoughtfulness, approaching to melancholy. His disposi- 
tion was mild, generous and highly affectionate, and in 
every point was the exact counterpart of his mother, 
whom he loved most tenderly. Like most men of great 
genius his temperament was uneven, at one time all spirit 
and animation, full of humour and fun; at another melan- 
choly, quiet and .scarcely capable of speaking beyond 
monosyllables. 

His water-colour drawings exhibited, perhaps even more 
than his paintings, the character of his genius, and his 
drawings on stone, which were published in France, no 
doubt restored there the true feeling for that species of art 
which his works altogether were calculated to improve. He 
effected a great revolution in the French school, and had he 
survived a few years his works would perhaps have given 
a higher tone of feeling even to the English. 

Bonington tried all styles, except that which is called 
historical. What he had intended to do was to borrow 
from the Middle Ages subjects for a series of easel pictures, 
in which he was desirous of combining and showing the 
value of the finish of the Dutch, the vigour of the Venetians 
and the magic of the English. How deeply it is to be 
regretted that death struck him ere he could put such a 
plan into execution. He succeeded equally in marine 
subjects, in architecture, in landscape and in interiors. 
Whether he disported with the crayon (so despised since 
Latour, but the credit of which he re-established), painted 
in oil or water-colours, or handled the lithographic chalk or 
pen, he did remarkable things. Water-colours had not been 
much esteemed in France; Bonington revived them and 
produced that admirable picture, the ‘‘ Tomb of St. Omer,” 
which may in point of finishing, solidity of tone and force 
of effect, compete with Granet’s finest works. The beautiful 
“Picturesque Journey,” by Taylor, Nodie and Cailleaux, 
and a separate collection published by the young artist, 
attest his superiority as a draftsman of romantic ruins. 
That which ought not to have happened, happened. The 
“Fragments” into which Bonington had thrown all the 
originality of his genius, met with but moderate success. 
The amateurs did not understand those delightful drawings, 
but the reception which they experienced trom the artists 
consoled Bonington for the bad taste of the public and for 
the pecuniary loss which he sustained in consequence. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT WINCHESTER. 


OMAN remains deep down under the walls of De 
R Lucy’s Early English-structure at Winchester Cathe- 
dral, according to discoveries lately made by Messrs. 
Thompson’s staff, would seem to fully justify the tradition 
that on this spot the Roman residents and the Romanised 
Britons had a temple and rich residences. A Temple of 
Thor was raised on the spot by Cerdic. The relics of Rome 
already found include fragments of beautiful Samian ware 
bowls and domestic vessels, a mortarium, a crucible, a 
bronze stylus, and two or three much corroded bronze coins, 
besides flanged tiles. These reminders of a _ long-past 
civilisation are carefully preserved by the clerk of the works 
and the foreman. 

The largest Samian ware bowl is represented by two 
large fragments, showing that the decoration consisted of a 
hunting scene delineated with great spirit, the decoration 
of the upper portion, or rim, being a pretty tongue-like 
ornament. The smaller bowl has a similar ornament, but 
its chief decoration cannot be ascertained. After its long 
burial this lustrous ware remains unhurt, and one laments 
that we have only fragments of vases broken by careless 
servitors, who threw them away. Amongst the coarser 
fictilian fragments were part of a large mortarium, of a 
large vase and some cooking utensils, memorials of the 
shortcomings of domestics some 1,600 or more years ago. 

It is interesting to recall that tesseiated pavements have 
been found on the Close, near the cathedral, and also just 
outside its lofty and massive wall or boundary. During the 
works at St. Thomas’s Church last week several fragments 
of common Roman fictilia were found, the site of the church 
when built on some sixty years ago yielding relics of 


king, bespeaking the man of genius most strongly. In | Romano-British Wintanceastre. 
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In 1606 James I. granted a Patent to what was 
called the London Company of South Virginia. Three 
ships sailed containing in all 105 men. They arrived 
at Virginia in 1607, and on May 13 fixed ona position 
for a settlement, which they called James Town in 
honour of His Majesty. Before the year was ended 
half the number of men had died. The remainder were 
discontented, and if it were not for Captain JouN SmitH 
the whole of the emigrants would have perished. In 
1607 he went on an exploring expedition and was 
taken prisoner. His life was saved by the efforts of 
Pocanontas, “La Belle Sauvage.” Smit had_ to 
return to England in 1609. There were then 500 in- 
habitants in James Town, but in six months the number 
was reduced to sixty, and as they wished to go else- 
where they proposed to set fire to James Town. JAMES 
afterwards cancelled the Patent, and in Virginia many 
difficulties had to be encountered during several years. 
A wiser policy was adopted by Wituram III., and the 
seat of government was removed to Williamsburg. 
The tercentenary of James Town is to be celebrated 
next year, and the occasion has been utilised to restore 
the parish church at Williamsburg. The first church 
was erected in 1640, but the building, with the exception 
of the tower, was destroyed by fire in 1676, (“Lhe 
foundations of the original structure still exist, and care 
has been taken to preserve them. It is now impossible 
to say what style of building was the Williamsburg 
church. In the absence of evidence, it has been 
decided to imitate another seventeenth-century church, 
which is found in Smithfield, and is also in Virginia. 
The inhabitants of the Southern State can claim as long 
an antiquity as the people of New England in the 
North, and they are right in preserving or creating 
memorials of their former connection with England. 


Tue members of the Devon Diocesan Architectura] 
and Archeological Society last week visited the remains 
of the Abbey of St. Germans, in Cornwall. The church 
was erected into a cathedral by Epwarp THE Con- 
FESSOR, Who with his queen personally enthroned 
Leorric therein as its first bishop. It was originally 
an abbey church and probably built in 1023 after the de- 
struction ofits predecessor in 1003. The otiginal west end 
and adjacent portions are the remains of the commence- 
ment of the Norman building of 1184. In 1161 the new 
choir and probably the upper part of the north tower 
were completed. In 1360 the side chapel was built for 
the reception of some remains of St. German from 
Auxerre. In 1430 the existing south aisle was 
built, after the western part of the Norman south 
aisle was taken down, to serve as a parish 
church. In 1530 the priory met with the fate of others 
at the Dissolution, and in 1540 the choir, which ex- 
tended eastward, was abandoned, and the present east 
window inserted from the choir, similar to that which 
took place at Exeter Cathedral by the insertion of 
the fine Perpendicular window. The fall of the chancel 
in 1592, and its rebuilding in 1600, completes the story 
of the building vicissitudes of the church in Medizval 
times. An abstract of Epwarp’s grant is given in the 
‘Monasticon.” The king says the Cornish diocese 
obtained an episcopal throne in memory of the blessed 
GERMANUS, but on account of the fewness of inhabitants 
an‘! the devastation by pirates it was prudent to have 
a safer defence in the city of Exeter. Epwarp there- 
fore willed that Cornwall and Devonshire, with all 
their churches, should be under the control of one 
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MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—GENERAL VIEW— - 
THE MITCHELL HALL. 
(aa another page some account is given of the 
buildings of Marischal College, which y 
opened yesterday. It may be said that the work 
inspired by the gift of the Mitchell Hall. The 
Dr. Cuartes Mircuery was a citizen of Aberdeen, 
he fought his way upwards until he became a part 
in the engineering firm of ARMSTRONG, MITcHELL & | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was generous with his mot 
and his son also, who appeared destined to attail 
place among the most successful painters of the ni 
teenth céntury, was liberal to the college. The Mitel 
Hall is 116 feet long, and is well adapted for univer. 
ceremonies, and might be taken as suggesting the wez 
of the institution. There is also a large picture gall 
near the hall. The tower rises toa height of 260 { 
above the lower quadrangle, and- is therefore wit 
80 feet of the Victoria Tower, Houses of Parliame 
The effect of it behind the new buildings is impressi 
Marischal College is at present the scientific part of t 
university, the arts and divinity finding their ho 
in King’s College. The architects are Messrs. 
Marsuatt Macxenzig, A.R.S.A., & Son, of Aberdeer 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD PAILEY, E.C, 


N June 29, 1900, we published the perspective vit 
of the proposed Sessions House, by Mr. Moun 
FORD. We now give a photograph of the building as 
has been constructed, and students of architecture 
find an interesting exercise by comparing the two 
endeavouring to discover a reason for the few c 
in detail which have been introduced. The buil 
supposed to have cost about 400,000/, The c 
was carried out by Messrs. Hottoway Bros, 
ground floor is a great hall which unites doub 
ridors, and in which foreign marbles have been emt 
They lead to the large refreshment-room on 
and to the offices of the officials on the other. 
are rooms for witnesses, jurors, &c., all o 
are marked by spaciousness. On the fir 


is the great hall, which leads to the di 
courts. It is approached by a_ staircase 
mented with marbles, and it is surmounte 


a dome, the panels of which have been paint 
Mr. G. Morra. The pendentives represent the 
cardinal virtues—Justice, Prudence, Mercy, Charity- 
which have been carved by Mr. Pomeroy, A.R.A. Th 
lunettes in the adjoining hall have been painted b, 
Sir W. Ricumonp and Mr. Moira. The stained-glas 
windows further increase the pictorial effects. Ther 
are four courts and they are panelled with oak. Ther 
are separate entrances for judges, counsel and th 
public. On the second floor are rooms for committees 
counsel, the press and clerks, while on the third floor 
are kitchen and other offices. The Sessions House i 


~an important addition to the architecture of London 


It adds to the interest of the great thoroughfare fron 
the west of London to Cheapside, which by some ii 
considered at least equal to the thoroughfares througl 
the Strand and Fleet Street. 


REREDOS, CHURCH OF ST. PETER, HORNSEY. 
HIS is a sketch for the completion by paintec 
decoration of the reredos of St. Peter's Church 
which was illustrated in our issue of January 26 of the 
present year. The drawing, which was exhibited 1 
the Architectural Room of the Royal Academy, has 
been prepared in collaboration by Mr. F. G. CHRISTMAS 
of St. Oswald’s Studio, West Brompton, and Mr 


bishop. 


J. StanpEN Apxins, the architect of the church. 
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JOHN EVELYN AND WOTTON." 


EVELYN, whose beautiful home we are privileged 
yisit to-day by the courtesy of Mr. John Harcourt 
rer Evelyn, M.A., commences his famous Diary” 
se words :—“I was borne at Wotton, in the county of 
31 Oct., 1620, after my father had been married 
even years, and my mother had borne him two 
rs and one sonn, viz. Eliza, 28 Nov., 1614, Jane, 
1615, George, 18 June 1617. They had another sonn 
., Richard, born 4 Dec. 1622.” He died February 27, 
d thus lived through the times of Charles |, Oliver 
1], Charles II., James II. and William. The diary 
vith a character sketch of his parents. His father, 
Evelyn, was a man of retiring disposition, and paid, 
to avoid receiving the honour of knighthood, “the 
of fivety pound.” ‘“* Wotton, the mansion house of 
sr,” he says, “left him by my grandfather (now 
st brother’s), is situated in the most southern part of 
e, and tho’ in a vally, yet really upon part of 
ill, one of the most eminent in England 
et) for the prodigious prospect to be seen 
s summit, tho’ by few observed.” He goes 
y that twelve or thirteen counties may be seen from 
part of the sea on the Sussex coast, on a serene 
| describes the house in terms as applicable at the 
time. ‘ The house is large and ancient, suitable to 
spitable times, and so sweetly environed with those 
; streams and venerable woods, as in the judgment 
gers as well as Englishmen it may be compared to 
the most pleasant seates in the nation, and most 
¢ fora great person and a wanton purse to render 
icuous; it has rising grounds, meadows, woods and 
} abundance.” He tells us that he will say nothing 
‘ayre,” because the pre-eminence is universally 
Surrey, and after further dilating upon the incom- 
advantages of the mansion and its neighbourhood 
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generous tribute to “the present possessor, my 
brother, and his noble lady.” Under the date 1624 
mences the personal portion of his ‘ Diary” by 
is that he was not initiated into any rudiments till 
four years of age, and then he was instructed 
aurch porch of Wotton by one Frier, adding that he 


y remembered the great talk and stir about the 


-ambassador, Count Gundamar, and his duties in 
to the proposed match between the Prince and the 
of Spain. Then in 1625 he was sent to Lewes, 
€ passed his childhood, and in 1626 had his picture 
In oyle by one Chanterell, no ill painter.” He lost 
St sister in 1634, and his mother in 1635, and both 
ined in Wotton Church, “in our dormitory joyning 
arish church of Wotton.” Evelyn was admitted to 
\dle Temple in absentia, and while still at school ; 
School in 1637 he went to Balliol College, Oxford, 
us tutor was the son of the rector of Ockham, 

His well-developed faculty of observation and 
on at once appears, for he records under this date 
ung to the University of Nathaniel Conopios from 
aman who afterwards became Bishop of Smyrna, 
€cords that this man was the first he ever saw drink 


raper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum 
St 25, by Mr, Charles Wheeler. 
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coffee, a custom which did not come into England till 
thirty years after. In 1639 he began to travel in his. 
own country, and favoured the towns. of Bath, 
Bristol, Cirencester, Malmesbury, Abingdon and _ others. 
In the same year his younger brother joined him at the 
University, and in 1640 they took rooms’ in the Temple. 
Evelyn’s father died in this year, and was buried in the 
church at Wotton, near his formerly erected monument, 
with his wife. In 1641 he saw the execution of Strafford, 
and had his portrait (now at Wotton House) painted by 
Vanderborcht. Then he started his continental travels, 
embarking at Gravesend and beginning with Holland. He 
visited Leyden, Rotterdam, Delft and The Hague, describ- 
ing them with such minuteness that we to-day can picture 
many scenes which he saw, so little have parts of Holland 
altered in the course of 200 years. Then he went to 
Belgium, to ‘“Sweete Antwerp” and to Brussels by water,. 
and then to Ghent, with its memories of John o’ Gaunt, to 
Bruges and Ostend, and then home again to his lodgings in 
the Temple. He was now twenty-one years old, and paid 
a visit to his brother at Wotton, and spent his time for a 
while studying a little but dancing and fooling more. Them 
he went afield to see more English towns—Chichester and 
Winchester, Hatfield House, Hertford, and “ His Majesty’s. 
house and gardens at Theobalds, since demolished by the 
rebels.” Then he saw Cheapside Cross demolished, and as 
the rebellion against King Charles was beginning to gain 
strength, he desired to possess himself in some quiet if 
it might be in a time of so great jealousy, and built by 
his brother’s permission a study, made a fishpond, an island’ 
and some other solitudes and retirements at Wotton, which 
gave the first occasion of improving them to those water- 
works and gardens which afterwards succeeded them. 
Again on the move, he went to France and Italy, and for 
four years travelled in those countries, recording all he saw 
in a most appreciative fashion, and showing rare archzo- 
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logical and architectural knowledge for those times. In 
Paris he was married at the end of this tour, and, being 
called into England, left his wife in good hands while he 
returned to Wotton. At Hampton Court he had the honour 
to kiss His Majesty’s hand, and gave him an account of 
several things he had in charge, “he being now in the 
power of those execrable villians who not long after 
murder’d him.” Sayes Court, in Deptford, which atter- 
wards became his property, received a visit from him, as. 
did old Bartholomew Fair. To Godstone he went to see Sir 
John Evelyn, where was also Sir John Evelyn of Wilts,. 
and, as he says, “I took leave of both Sir Johns and their 
ladys.” In 1642 he went to see one Mark Antonio, an in- 
comparable artist in enamelling, who affirmed his know- 
ledge of a man who had arranged that one pound of lead 
should obligingly be converted into a quarter of a pound of 
gold. In this year he made up his mind to stay at home, 
and went to Deptford with the object of settling down. He 
went with his brother to Wotton to give him what directions 
he was able about his garden, which he was desirous of 
putting into form. He was to remove a mountain over- 
/ grown with huge trees and thicket, with a moat within ten 
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yards of the house. They found that by digging down the 
mountain and flinging it into a rapid stream, it not only 
carried away the earth, but filled up the moat and levelled 
that noble area where now the garden and fountain is. 

His brother, the owner of Wotton, died in 1699 at the 
age of eighty-three. He left one son who died at an early 
age. His brother left John Evelyn his library and pictures 
of his father and mother, &c. In May 1700 he left London 
to take up residence at Wotton as owner of the estate, re- 
moving the rest of his goods from Sayes Court. He died 
in London on February 27, 1706, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age, and was buried in Wotton Church. His wife died 
in 1709, aged seventy four. 


VENICE UNDER REPAIR. 


pee Venice correspondent of the Morning Post, in a 
communication of the 21st inst., writes :— 

More than four years have now elapsed since the Cam- 
panile fell, and at the present moment the highest part of 
the new tower is not more than 18 feet above the surface of 
the pavement, there thus remaining 304 feet to be constructed 
before it reaches the elevation of its predecessor. Much 
time was necessarily devoted to the foundations, which have 
been laid with the utmost care, and which were finished last 
year, but since the beginning of July not a single stroke of 
work has been done at the tower, nor is there any pro- 
bability of its immediate resumption. The cause of this 
‘stoppage is the opposition which has arisen to the construc- 
tion of the tower and the consequent appointment of a 
‘Commission to inquire into and report on the work done. 
Pending the final report of this Commission—a preliminary 
report has already been issued—all work has been suspended. 

The objections raised to the new tower are mainly four. 
‘Critics object that the bricks employed contain a large per- 
centage of sulphates which exude through the sides and 
form a white deposit on the outside of the tower. This 
phenomenon is obvious to all who examine the building; | 


have myself rubbed off a layer of white deposit from some 
of the bricks. But people 


who have lived many years in 
Venice point out that all, or most, of the bricks used in the 
Venetian buildings are discoloured in the same way, and 
that it does not in the least follow that the bricks of the new 
tower will crumble away any more than that the white 
efflorescence will affect the mortar in the interstices and 
tend to dissolve it. From the part of the tower which is 
‘exposed to the sun the white powder has entirely dis- 
appeared ; it is only on the shady side that it is still to be 
found. The second criticism is directed against the mortar, 
which is of the nature of Portland cement. It is argued, 
not without some reason, that pozzolana, the most binding 
and most durable of all mortars, should have been employed 
for awork which is intended to defy the ravages of time. 
Roman architects are wont to compare the extraordinary 
‘durability of the ancient Roman buildings, in which pozzo- 
lana was used, with the greatly inferior powers of resist- 
ance exhibited by Medizeval buildings at Venice and else- 
where, in which other cements were adopted. But there 
was this objection to the use of pozzolana for the new 
Campanile, that though it is not more expensive than the 
cement actually employed, it takes twice as long to set, and 
therefore the tower would have occupied much longer to 
‘construct—a feeble argument in the case of a monument 
which should be wre perennius. From the materials used 
the critics then turned their attention to two details of con- 
struction. It will be remembered that the new Campanile 
‘was to be an exact copy of the old. But it does not seem 
to have occurred to any one to ask the simple question 
which particular period in the old Campanile’s long life was 
to be copied. Some not unimportant details of that 
venerable building varied with age. For example, it was 
originally constructed with five steps at the base, and the 
new tower faithfully reproduces these five steps. But at 
the time when the old Campanile fell and for at least a 
hundred years before, owing to the rise in the level of the 
Piazza, two of the original five steps were below ground 
and only three were visible. Therefore, argue the critics 
with truly Byzantine subtlety, the new tower should, like 
that which we were always accustomed to see, have only 
three. Finally, the inside of the old tower was supported 
by eight pillars, while there are only four within the new, 
and this deviation from the ancient model has naturally not 
escaped the notice of the Opposition. 
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this question. I do not mean that the supporte 
Triple Alliance are necessarily advocates of five 
that pozzolana instead of Portland cement iS an 
item in the Irredentist creed. The fact is that pol 
are largely a question of local persons, campanilisn 
Italians call it, which very appropriately settles r 
Campanile. The defenders of the new tower maijj 
full and elaborate plans and models were publicly 
before the work began ; that none of the present ¢ 
were then heard—though there was a Party wl 
opposed to rebuilding the tower at all—and that ne 
nearly a year has been spent in building the firs 
the then silent critics have opened their mouths ¢ 
caused the suspension of the works, perhaps a: 
liminary to a fresh start being made from the fou 
Professional jealousy is perhaps not more acute j) 
than elsewhere, but I have heard it said that if at 
set the authorities had put every Venetian architec 
committee for the Campanile these acute rivalrie 
not have arisen. Everyone’s ambition would ha 
satisfied and a small sub-committee chosen from th 
body would have really done all the work. Such ex; 
are used, as everyone knows, by modern Britis} 
Ministers ; eighteen or nineteen people with “ claim 
the Cabinet; three or four of them actually goy 
country. As it is, were the Campanile resumed 
present plan to-morrow, three years more must 
before Cook conducts his first tourist to the top. 
Happily, the more celestial minds engaged int 
of saving St. Mark’s from destruction are not torn | 
professional feelings. Except in the case of the w 
employed in the Roman Forum, I have never seen 
devoted to their work from sheer love of it as th 
ployed on St. Mark’s. The greatest of all Italian ct 
inspires even the humblest mason with something 
sentiment which the ancient Athenians felt for tl 
thenon, which an English verger sometimes shows 
grey fabric which dates from the dim days of the § 
“No expense could be too great to preserve the bas 
St. Mark’s,” a Venetian architect observed to me, a 
speaker was a man whose whole life centres ij 
gorgeous fabric. But long years must elapse befo 
last piece of scaffolding is removed from the church 
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Evangelist. At the present moment work is being a 
prosecuted in no less than four separate poi 
building, while at two others the Preparations for r 


the 
or vestibule. The part to the right of the main entra 
now entirely closed to the public, and there the. eng 
have had a difficult problem to solve. The great co! 
which stand there have been split by the oxidisat 
the iron clamps inside the base and at the top. 
and it has been necessary to raise the capitals, © 
fortunately have nothing resting on them, by means 
crane, extract the oxidised iron, replace it with bronz 
up the whole column for the same operation at its 
and then replace each column and capital in its fe 
place and at its former angle, slightly out of the pe 
dicular. Two columns have already been treated su 
fully in this way. In a fortnight’s time another pai 
be taken in hand. Inside, right up to the roof, there 
Stands a vast and massive scaffolding, four storeys i 
made of American pitch pine, which looks as if it 
meant to last for ever. The roof was cracked in this 
and the mosaic has consequently been partially rem 
Complaints are made in Venice that this operation I 
quently misunderstood abroad, and it may therefore b 
to describe how it was accomplished. An impress! 
the mosaic is first made on specially-prepared paj 
carta da filtre as it is technically called—whieh, | 
porous, receives an exact impression of each separate 
of mosaic. This paper is then coloured with the pr: 
colours of the original and serves as a pattern. — 
Mosaic is then taken off in strips of about 2 or 3 fe 
length and is laid on the wooden floor of the scaffoldi 4 
exact order just as it was on the wall of the basilica. § 
the mosaics of the Tribune of the Patriarch, for exal 
which had begun to fall, are now lying in this posi 
The architects claim that when a wall has been repé 
and the mosaic replaced it is impossible to distinguish 
difference between that which has never been moved! 


making good the fissures that have appeared in > 


_ 


5 


“The Opposition ” is, indeed, the right word to use, for 
politics, as they are understocd in Venice, enter largely into 


between the two begins. rd 
From the vestibule we pass to the above-menti¢ 


= 


98, 1906.] 
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f the Patriarch, now stripped of its splendid dress. 
of the arches has given way, part of the Byzantine 
as slipped about an inch, and the circle of the 
as been so displaced as to be now an ellipse. 
, through a dark and narrow passage on to the 
scrambling over the leads we find that the men 
rk on the central cupola, where more than half of 
work and the lead which covered it has to be 

At the cupola of the Madonna the mosaics have 
ady replaced, but the work of strengthening the 
of the cupola is not yet finished. More serious 
e repairs at the corner of Sant’ Alipio, which faces 
etta dei Leoni, and which needs drastic over- 
1s its walls are in a bad state. The last item in 
nt programme is the repair of the dome of the 
se, the plans for which are complete. There is 
f funds for St. Mark’s. The Austrians endowed it 
of. a year, and for many years there were large 
ut of this income which are now available. 


\KRCHA OLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS. 


ecent heavy rains will bring some excavations to a 
se earlier than was intended, says the Manchester 
, but already the work is practically concluded on 
rof sites. The annual meeting of subscribers to 
vations at Caerwent was held last week, when a 
ited the site under the guidance of Messrs. Ashby 
, who are directing the work there. Much time 
| occupied this year in filling in the part already 
1; the (so-called) amphitheatre, however, is to be 
ered and railed in. The southern gateway has 
sly cleared, and is one of the finest specimens left 
untry. Twenty-eight large houses have now been 
d at Caerwent. The main result of this year’s 
s been the uncovering of the foundations of the 
arked VII. N. on the plan, only a corner of which 
1 exposed previously. This house—not by any 
ne largest found—contains about sixteen rooms. 
sourse of excavating it the workmen came upon 
umm or amphora, in perfect preservation, con- 
curiously a number of smaller vessels, some 
r Roman, others having the appearance of 
rare. Another fresh object in the museum is the 
d with shoes obtained from the bottom of one of 
7 wells which have been cleared out. As mentioned 
*,not a single marked tile has been found in the 
m of the city; recently, however, a fragment of 
s turned up bearing the letters ““ AUG,” which are 
‘part of the stamp of the Second (Augustan) Legion, 
cupied the neighbouring station of Caerleon. This 
msiderable amount of attention has been paid to 
yation of the vallum, which stands some distance 
he wall, and on the berm of which the wall was 
ly (subsequently) built. The bank is of beaten 
of great size; the wall which now stands between 
m and the fosse is g feet thick, and on the south 
the city it still stands nearly 20 feet high. The 
on on the base of a small statue dedicated to Mars 
’ been made out as follows (missing letters are 
» Marti Leno sive Ocelo Vellauno et numini 
Marcus Nonius Romanus ob immunitatem colliqui 
le suo dedit Glabrione et Homulo consulibus ante 
Kalendas Septembres.” 
date is thus fixed as August 23, a.p. 152. Lenus, it 
3a common name of Mars in Rhenish inscriptions, 
telus has been found in one inscription at Carlisle. 
altic word, probably the name of a British god here 
d with Mars. Tesselated pavements are still found, 
last printed report of the excavations contains a 
ie * fine mosaic pavement found in room 36 of 
\shby calculates that the new area on which Lord 
c has given permission for excavations to be carried 
‘which covers some four or five acres in the centre 
th-eastern part of the city, will furnish work for 
*€ years at least. 
1g the summer the committee of the Classical 
ton have taken in hand the removal of the many 
earth and stone which still encumbered the head- 
building at Melandra, and there was some 
Hi the vault or pit which has several times been 


found in such buildings might be discovered. To Mr. 
Hamnett belongs the credit of finding the first traces of 
buried remains. In the north-east corner of the courtyard 
he came across a pit containing a great quantity of building 
stones, beneath which was concealed, with other remains, 
the upper part of an altar. This is the first altar found at 
Melandra. On comparing the sculpture with that of the many 
altars found along the great wall at Chester, at Carlisle, or 
elsewhere, it is perhaps safe to say that the Melandra 
fragment shows as good workmanship as any. So far only the 
top of the altar has been found; this is cut out of a single 
block of stone rather more than two feet long and nearly a 
foot thick. On the upper face are the two scrolls, orna- 
ments or bundles—whatever their significance may be— 
which are such a common feature of the Roman altars 
found in Britain, and which appear to correspond to the 
scrolls found on the altars of the Greeks. The appearance 
is that of a bundle of twigs bound together with a rope in 
the centre. One scroll is perfect, the other is broken. 

_ Perhaps the most remarkable case on record of the 
discovery of buried altars on the site of a Roman fort is 
that of the well of the goddess Coventina at Procolitia, 
which will at once occur to those who are familiar with the 
wall of Hadrian. This well, which was cleared out in 1876, 
was found to contain twenty-four Roman altars, nearly 
20,000 coins, a massive votive tablet, vases, rings, beads, 
brooches, and many other relics. It is generally supposed 
that the altars were thus hurriedly buried when the fort 
was abandoned. 


ROTHERHITHE TUNNEL. 


HE members of the Society of Engineers, on the 19th 
inst., visited the Rotherhithe tunnel now in progress. 
This work, which is being carried out by the London County 
Council, consists of a carriage and footway tunnel with 
approaches, commencing in Lower Road, Rotherhithe, and 
terminating in Commercial Road, Stepney. The total 
length is 6,883 feet, of which 2,020 feet is open approach, 
1,122 feet cut and cover and the remainder 3,741 feet tunnel 
lined with cast-iron and concrete. There are four vertical 
shafts, one on each bank of the river near the water's. 
edge and one at each end of the iron-lined tunnel further 
inland. These shafts vary from 70 feet to 1oo feet in 
depth ; they are each 50 feet diameter inside, the sides 
consisting of two steel skins, 5 feet apart, with the inter- 
vening space filled with concrete. Openings are provided 
in the shafts for the tunnel ; these openings are temporarily 
closed while the shafts are being sunk and until the tunnel 
is connected up with them. The under-river portion of 
the tunnel is about 1,500 feet long between shafts and 
crosses the river diagonally in order to clear the entrances 
to the Surrey Commercial and the London and India 
Docks, which lie opposite each other at this point of the 
river. 

The tunnel proper is circular in section, the outside 
diameter of the cast-iron lining being 30 feet, with a thick- 
ness of metal of 2 inches under the river and 17 inches 
elsewhere. The lining is put together in rings each 
2 feet 6 inches wide, and composed of sixteen segments. 
with a key-piece. The rings are bolted together by means 
of bolts through the internal flanges, which have a depth of 
14 inches. These flanges will be hidden when the work is. 
completed by the concrete lining, which will have an 
internal diameter of 27 feet. The faces of the iron at the 
joints are all machined for a width of 12 inches and the 
segments fit metal to metal. The remaining 2 inches at the 
internal edge of, the flanges are recessed for caulking with 
lead and rust cement. 

The tunnel is being constructed by the shield system 
under compressed air. A small pilot tunnel 12 feet 6 inches 


| external diameter was first driven across the river, and it is 


being followed by the main tunnel. The strata met with 
are known as the Woolwich and Reading beds, and consist 
chiefly of clay with beds of sand and shells, overlying a bed 
of marl or rock of a chalky nature. Below the last occur a 
compact bed of pebbles and a thick bed of sand. 

The cut and cover portion of the work consists of a brick 
barrel 1 foot 103 inches thick, surrounded with concrete. 
The internal diameter o* the brickwork is 27 feet, the same 
as in the case of the concrete lining in the iron tunnel. 
The surface of the roadway will be 5 feet below the axis of 
the tunnel in order to obtain full advantage of the available 
width. This will aliow of a 16-feet carriage-way and two 
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4 feet 83 inch footpaths. Below the roadway the section 
provides for a subway which can be used for gas and water 
mains, electric cables, &c. 

In the case of the open approach the section consists of 
concrete retaining-walls with battering face, surmounted by 
a brick parapet. A concrete invert fills the space between 
the footings of the side walls, and upon this the roadway is 
to be placed. The tunnel faces on each side of the river 
are built of red Aberdeen granite surmounted with a 
massive granite parapet, the surface of the whole being 
polished. Both the cut and cover portion of the tunnel and 
the open approaches are made watertight with asphalte. 
At one point, viz. on the south side of the river, the tunnel 
approach crosses the East London Railway. The crossing 
occurs at the Rotherhithe station, and it has been necessary 
to cut away a portion of the railway tunnel, build new 
retaining-walls and carry the new roadway across the 
‘Station platforms and the rails by means of a girder bridge. 
At the present time the approaches and cut and cover 
portion on the south side of the river are nearly completed. 
All the shafts have been sunk, and the tunnel has been 
driven rather more than half-way across the river. On the 
north side of the river the open approach and cut and cover 
portion of the work are in progress. An extensive plant 
for air-compressing and hydraulic purposes has been in- 
‘stalled, including six air-compressors capable together of 
‘dealing with 1,000,000 cubic feet of air per hour. About 
half that quantity is at present being delivered into the 
tunnel. The contract was let to Messrs. Price & Reeves 
early in 1904, and the work is expected to be completed in 
1909. The cost of the work will be about I,000,000/, 

The _ engineer-in-chief is Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, 
‘C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., chief. engineer to the London County 
‘Council, the resident engineers being Mr. E. H. Tabor, 
M.Inst.C.E., assisted by Mr. A. G. Drury, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
member of Council of the Society, by the latter of whom 
‘the visitors were received and conducted over the works. 


MEDIAEVAL COLLEGE LIFE. 


13 the Glasgow Herald are interesting articles on “ Four 
Centuries of Academic Life” by Mire OR-S: Rail in 
‘the course of the first article relating to the studies in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, he Says 
Immediately after obtaining from the Pope a Bull for 
‘the institution of a university in 1495 Elphinstone took steps 
to found a fully-equipped college to carry on the work of 
teaching the ignorant North. He provided endowments for 
‘students and teachers in arts, in medicine, in canon and 
civil law and in theology. He built a noble college, whose 
‘beautiful chapel still survives, with its Crown Tower, similar 
‘to, but to a Northern eye more beautiful than its sister at 
St. Giles’s. The fabric of the college was not completed 
‘when the bishop died. As became a Medizval prelate, his 
first care was for the House of God, and he left his succes- 
‘sors to complete the range of dwelling-rooms for his masters 
‘and students. It is, however, clear from our records that 
temporary provision of some kind was made in his lifetime, 
and that full academic residence and discipline began exactly 
400 years ago. From the documents that have come down 
‘to us we can reconstruct the daily life of the members of 
Elphinstone’s completed college ; we can picture to our- 
“selves the rooms in which they slept ; the hall in which they 
ate has not yet vanished from living memory, and their 
‘twentieth-century successors still worship God, though in 
‘different forms, in the chapel which held so great a place in 
their lives. ; 
The life of the Medizeval King’s College student is some- 
times described as “monastic.” Life within the walls of 
King’s was not in any sense monastic ; it was governed by 
rules and regulations just as is the life of an English public 
“schoolboy to-day, and these rules and regulations laid more 
Stress upon religious ordinances than is done now in even 
Roman Catholic schools. Any list of the numerous religious 
services would be misleading, because, while the canonical 
hours were duly kept in the chapel, and many Masses were 
said every day, most of these observances were the duty of 
‘the chaplains, and did not affect the undergraduate student 
or his teachers. At four o’clock in the summer and five in 
winter one of the Elpbinstone’s bells in the Crown Tower 
would ring out, and the principal would rise from his 
‘curtained feather bed and dress by the meagre light of 
his hanging brass chandelier; his colleagues and the 
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tories, known by the names of the planets anc 
stellations. Woe to the laggard who tarried 
in “Jupiter” or the “Ram,” for by the 
century the Medizeval student had lost all | 
rights, and the later college founders in Eng 
Scotland knew of only two remedies for late 
similar crimes—fining and the birch. Fining 1 
the bursars the mulcting of a portion of their foo 
this was clearly inadvisable the other alternati 
more and more into operation in the sixteenth q 
teenth centuries. After Mass some hours’ wo, 
follow, the teacher dictating some of the Latin tre 
of Aristotle, with the popular commentaries of 
illustrating the use of the globes, explaining the p 
the calendar, or, in the case of the Bajans, enfo, 
rules of the Latin grammar of John Vaus, the fir 
College professor of humanity. Graduate studen 
attend prelections in theology, in medicine, or 
according to the profession of their choice. The 
the long day was broken by religious services, } 
and by recreation. There were probably two mea 
day, one about 10 a.m. and the other before lights » 
out and the gates closed at nine inthe evening ; but | 
nature was what it is, there were probably Private 
the kitchen in the course of the long morning hour 
benevolent cooks could give the hungry youths 
yesterday’s scraps. The regular meals were su 
enough. We read of purchases of beef and mu 
and partans and eggs, white bread and oatbread, 
and second ale. 

All conversation had to be carried on in Latin ot 
not only at meal times, but also during hours of re 
The only recognised form: of recreation seems to he 
walking, but doubtless simple games of various s 
cluding probably football, were winked at by the 
ties or engaged in surreptitiously. On Saturday 
were no Jectures, and the day’s work took the for 
characteristic Medieval disputation. The whole 
met in the public school, a thesis was proposed, a 
impugned or attacked by one student and propu 
defended by another, while the audience followed tl 
ments and learned the methods of debate. On Fe: 
(z.e. Sundays and Saints’ days) there was neither 
nor disputation, but everyone attended a larger nu 
chapel services, and there was more time for recreat 
for conversation—even in the vernacular. We can 
the High Masses on great days in the chapel, then 2 
with all the requisites for the splendid ritual of the 
Church. We can’still point, in the magnificent oak 
the sole survivor of Elphinstone’s furnishings, to t 
occupied by successive principals of the college (aba 
in recent times for a much less appropriate place). 
member of the foundation had his proper stall, a 
details of the arrangement are known to us. 

When Elphinstone drew up his scheme “or the li 
work of King’s College the Medizval system was ; 
tottering to its fall. The Reformation, alike in religi 
in education, came late in Scotland, and it came the 
The subjects taught and the methods of teaching then 
alike changed in the universities, as the doctrines ha 
changed inthe churches. There was, of course, a 
Opposition to these innovations, and nowhere wa 
Opposition so strong and so persistent as in Old Abe 
Despairing of reforming King’s College in the light 
new ideas, George, fifth earl marischal, adopted th 
expedient of founding a rival university in the ¢ 
Aberdeen, and from 1593 to 1860 the two institutions 
Separate corporations, unconnected in any way. 
older college meanwhile passed through stirring | 
There came a day when its Roman Catholic principal 
the students and successfully defended the chapel age 
Reformation mob bent on the plunder of the tem) 
idolatry. There came a day when that principal and 
of his colleagues who remained loyal to the old C 
were deposed from their offices, and the earl mat 
made his unsuccessful attempt to persuade the colle 
accept a new foundation and to abandon the study of 
totle for that of Homer and Horace. This new foun 
tried to abolish not only the Professor of Canon Law, buth 
leaguethe Professorof Medicine, thoughitis difficulttos 
the most zealous Protestant should have considered his 
unnecessary. The accession of James VI. to the Er 
throne, and the consequent establishment of Episcop 
Scotland, gave a partial victory to the conservative 


‘students would soon emerge from their humbler dormi- 


but, curiously enough, they used it to abandon philos; 
for the humanities, which were beginning to be distr! 
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e more extreme Presbyterians. At the outbreak of 
ivil War Marischal College was so far in line with the 
s of its founder that it escaped any drastic treatment 
. hands of the victorious Covenanters, but the Episcopal 
ipal of King’s College shared the fate of his Roman 
lic predecessor. A decade later another turn of for- 
; wheel placed the Cromwellians in power, and they 
ded to depose the orthodox Presbyterian whom the 
nanters had appointed, and to replace him by a man 
distinct tendencies towards Independency. John Row, 
thus became principal, was a man of considerable 
ction, and in his short tenure of office he showed the 
ties of a firm and energetic ruler. It is under Principal 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, that we have 
ext complete glimpse of the internal life of the college. 
he hour for morning chapel is now half-past six 
k in winter and six in summer—a decline in virtue 
Elphinstone’s Spartan rule. The roll was called 
e chapel—“ Let no one answer ‘ Adsum’ for another, est 
splendidum mendacium.” The punishment for this 
of “lying in state” is not specified ; about this date 
ise of the birch became much less frequent, though 
are still references to it. But the whole record of 
ipal Row’s Cromwellian administration leaves the im- 
jon that he was a bold youth who adopted Sydney 
h’s morning rule that ‘“ one good turn deserves another,” 
so failed to answer his name at morning prayers. 
‘chapel (there is no hint yet of any morning meal) all 
k themselves to the public school or to their public 
re-rooms to be examined on yesterday’s work and to 
ve the prelections for the day. There was a short 
val at ten o’clock, when there was another roll-call, and 
ven they all trooped in again to the public school to learn 
sart the morning’s lecture, which had been carefully 
ted. At noon came dinner, for which Principal Row 
ulgated an elaborate code of rules. The whole duty 
e polite student is carefully prescribed. He is to take 
roper place at the table with clean ungloved hands 
with a bare head. He must have a cheerful counten- 
and help himseif to salt with his knife and not with 
ands. He will grasp his food with three fingers and 
us knife before his teeth. When his fingers become 
d he will not lick them, but wipe them with his napkin, 
he will not cut the table with his knife. He will order 
elf reverently towards his pastors and masters, and 
replace bones on his plate or drop them on the floor ; 
throws them at his neighbours he must not complain 
is whipped. He will sit erect and keep his feet still. 
vill drink sparingly and always wipe his lips after he 
inken his draughte.” He will take what is nearest him 
give his neighbours their turn. Above all, he will 
ember that he eats to live and does not live to eat. His 
ersation is to be unto edification; but there cannot 
‘been much of this if the rule was observed which 
red the reading of profane history during dinner and of 
ed history at supper. 
he roll was called again at two o’clock, and on three 
moons a week work followed. On other three after- 
Is excursions were made to the links for recreation. 
1 in hours of recreation conversation in Scots or 
ish was forbidden. ‘Let everyone’s speech be in 
n, Greek or Hebrew. On account of the ancient 
nce between the French and the Scots, our Foundation 
French. But let all avoid the vernacular and attempt 
alk Latine, and not merely Latine, but Latinius and 
missime.” One can scarcely imagine this rule being 
ied out on the links ; if it was, it must have produced 
€ rare specimens of dog-Latin, the prevalence of which 
tules deplore. All games of chance or cards and all 
serous games were prohibited. In the freedom of the 
s the students might indulge in games of ball; but all 
/Sames and all throwing of stones or snowballs was 
tly forbidden within the walls of the college. On 
noons when recreation was not permitted, the links 
> patrolled by a senior student, who searched for 
Mts and conducted them with ignominy to the sub- 
cipal. On lawful afternoons games on the links lasted 
; two o'clock till five, when the shades of the prison- 
© again closed. At six came evening prayer, followed 
Nl exposition of Scripture. Supper, followed by metrical 
MS, was at eight; and the college gates were closed at 
tin winter and at nine in summer. - The routine of 
itdays differed from that of other week-days, for the 
cue Practice of disputation still survived. Thus the 
*€ year went by from the beginning of October to the 
dle of June, when the students dispersed for the vaca- 


tion, the only holiday in the year, now that Christmas and 
Easter and Saints’ days were regarded as superstitious 
observances. It was in keeping with the austerity of the 
times that Principal Row made an effort, fortunately unsuc- 
cessful, to abolish the red gown and substitute for it one of 
a black or dark colour; and to wear a blue cap was also an 
offence involving an ominous visit to the sub-principal. 


DESIGN AND THE CHOICE OF MATERIAL. 


WA fete would be thought of a goldsmith who laboured 

long and lovingly at a hoped-for masterpiece, and 
then left it for the decision of the purchaser whether the 
work should be used as a setting for brilliants, pearls or 
jade? Or, to give a more commonplace instance, should 
we expect a woman to choose a pattern for a gown and then 
leave to the determination of cost and expediency whether 
the material should be silk, lawn or calico? Such examples 
as these of the utter disregard of congruity between design 
and material are almost unthinkable. But every day, writes 
Mr. F. W. Hoyt, in the American Architect, architects of the 
highest rank and of the utmost refinement of taste are called 
upon to confront just such a condition. They furnish a 
design for some great building that might be their master- 
piece, and serve to keep their names alive in the annals of 
their art. The design is approved and calls out delighted 
comment. Then it is handed over to the specification- 
writers, and the estimators are called upon to furnish 
“alternative bids” in granite, marble or limestone. The 
man who gives the commission, or the building committee 
if it be a public structure, decides by the item of cost, the 
time-limit of construction or even through “ wire-pulling ” 
and “influence,” which material shall be used to embody 
the architect’s conception. No one would deny that the 
architect’s opinions sometimes carry great weight, and that 
a few builders (using this term to designate those for whom 
the structures are to be erected) are guided by considera- 
tions of art and fitness. But still dollars and cents and 
days and weeks play an extremely important part in all 
building operations. Hardly a day goes by without con- 
tributing an instance of some notable building, originally 
contemplated in one material, being changed to another 
through influences of expediency rather than congruity. 
That American architecture has reached a high plane under 
so manifest a drawback is surprising. It is certain, how- 
ever, that our architects will never show the full fruition of 
their genius until they are freed from this incubus; until 
they are allowed absolute discretion in the adaptation of 
design to material. 

How much the artistic effect of the great buildings of all 
time depends upon the exquisite adaptation of material to 
design is familiar to every student of architecture. We 
may be sure that the happy combination was not secured 
by chance, and that the buildings were not conceived and 
planned in ignorance of the structural material that was to 
be used. Does anyone believe that those who reared the 
Parthenon would have wrought in the same fashion if 
granite or sandstone had been the only quarry product at 
hand? We may go even further, and ask to what extent 
the architectural art of the ancient world was inspired and 
modified by the nature of the building material that was 
available. It is a fruitful subject for investigation. Greek 
and Egyptian architecture and sculpture are as far apart as 
the poles. We are taught that this is because of the nature 
of the people, the state of their civilisation, their religious 
beliefs, their philosophy of life, &c. But has there not been 
an ignoring of physical conditions? The Greeks wrought 
in free-working stone, and had the brilliant marbles of 
Pentelicus, Paros, Thasos and Naxos to call out their most 
delicate fancies. The Egyptians, on the contrary, worked 
largely in the sombre and intractable granites, syenites and 
porphyries. Who can tell what modifications there would 
have been inthe architectural styles of each of these peoples 
if there had simply been a substitution of the rock forma- 


‘tions of one country for those of the other ? 


In a general way there is a widespread recognition of 
the fitness of various stones for certain purposes. The 
judgment of the ages has fixed upon granite for structures 
in which the keynote is solidity, strength and dignity. 
Marble is the material necessary to carry out the Classical 
style in its purity, while any form of light-coloured 
freestone is suitable for highly-decorated and Flam- 
boyant architecture. Every architect naturally seeks to 
work within these bounds and limitations, unless he is 


« 
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hampered by the “alternative bid” system. 


gives close and detailed study to the 
variety of stone that the architect 
perfect result in the carrying out of his desigus. 
nises that half a dozen qualities besides 
in carving have an important bearing on 
mental work. He rejects a hard, tough 
requiring a mass of delicate carving, 
cost of cutting would be prohibitive, 


a stone that must be taken into 


(not durability, but 
enumeration being, 
portance. 
inappropriate in this connection, 
texere, 
which the various constituent 
nature of the individual particles. 
extensive and confusing terminology 


varies almost infinitely. 


of considering their fitness 
able to employ two more scientific terms. 
to loaf sugar. Thisiscommon in the crystalline limestones 
classed as marbles. Porphyritic rock is that which consists 
of a compact or fine crystalline ground mass, through which 
are scattered larger crystals. 
assumes this formation. It needs no argument to show 
that the saccharoidal structure is most suitable for work 
where the motif of the carving or decoration is delicacy 
and grace. On the contrary, these qualities would in- 
stantly be sacrificed if an attempt were made to render 
them in a stone of porphyritic formation. Here the 
only qualities that can be expressed are strength and 
solidity, and the decorative features must be conceived 
along the line of boldness and vigour. To carry the idea 
still further, these features of a stone have weight, 
even in plane flat surfaces. If a fine-grained, pure, white 
marble is used for wide, unbroken wall-spaces, and is left 
in the smooth, sand-rubbed finish so much affected, the 
result looks like a bit of plasterwork or a confection by a 
caterer wrought in sugar. This is in large measure obviated 
if the stone contains the blue veins and cloudings natural 
to a true marble. These are generally barred out, because 
there is a craze for “ white” buildings. The effect can also 
be avoided by a tooled finish, but the better way is to make 
use of a marble of coarse crystallisation. In contradiction: 
to this dictum, someone may point to the Classical buildings 
of Greece, in which the fine-grained Pentelican marble was 
used for large, smooth surfaces. But the Grecian marbie 
has a distinct cream tint, and there is a peculiar translucent 
quality that we cannot match in any of our stones. Besides, 
who shall say that it was not a desire to avoid a plaster or 
sugary effect that led the Classical builders to make so free 
use of pigments in staining stonework ? 

Stone of very coarse grain or of porphyritic formation 
does not give any appearance of dull uniformity in unbroken 
surfaces, and its use is suggested in all such cases where 
possible. But it is completely out of place where it is often 
seen, in buildings made up of small wall-spaces like narrow 
window-piers. Here it looks as if shorn of its most vital 
quality, strength. 

The second variety of rock formation to be considered 
in this connection is thé fragmental, as this manifests itself 
in the granular or oolitic form. The granular structure is 
that of all the common sandstones. In some of the sedi- 
mentary rocks the grains are so minute and the texture of 
the stone so compact that there is scarcely any appearance 
of granular structure. Stone of this nature, however, is so 
rarely used in the building trades that it may be dismissed 
from further consideration, The oolitic formation is most 
familiar in the Indiana limestone, and the trade application 
of the term is limited solely to this and kindred varieties 
of stone. Most of the sandstones and oolites come 
within the category of freestones. The texture is nearly 


But it is | as there comes the modification of colour, to be 
when he goes deeper than these general principles, and | hereafter. 


capabilities of every 
secures the most 
He recog- 
mere manual ease 
the finished orna- 
granite for a facade 
not only because the 
but also because the 
nature of the stone is such that, even if the work were done, 
the effect would be wholly unsatisfactory. The qualities in 
consideration in judging its 
adaptability for particular work are texture, hardness, life 

liveliness) and colour, the above 
perhaps, in the order of their im- 
The word “texture” (at first glance seemingly 
as it comes from the Latin 
to weave), as applied to stone, means the manner in 
mineral particles are united, 
and incidentally takes into account the size, shape and 
No science has a more 
than geology. Scores 
of terms are used to describe the minute variations of rock 
Structure, but it is enough to consider the building stones 
under the broad classification of crystalline and fragmental. 
The crystalline structure of the granites and limestones 
We roughly distinguish these 
stones as fine, medium and coarse-grained. For the purpose 
for architectural use, it is desir- 
A saccharoidal 
formation is that in which the grains and structure are similar 


Granite very frequently 


always fine and even, and consequently they are, in the 
matin, suited for delicate and elaborate ornamentation, save | 
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i Spok 
In the granular and concretionary, or ¢ 


structure, the constituent mineral particles are 

| together by a cementing material, which is dul] of e 
Thus there is never the liveliness shown by the cryst 
rocks. There is none of the play of light that comes 

the facets of a crystal, and that is never completely 
even though the exposed surface of the crystal be smo, 
by the rubbing-bed. For this reason the natural treat 
suggested is that ornamentation be carved in gr 
relief than in a crystalline stone, so that there may b 
Play of light and shade from without. It also sug 
that in plane surfaces the stone always be tooled or 
rock-face, unless there is a warmth of colour. The ordi 
greys, blues and buffs of freestone, if sand-rubbed, ay 
dull and lifeness as concrete, and the architect might b 
give the preference to the cheaper material. The pink 
and brown stones, however, are best shown in plane 
faces, smoothed, with sufficient moulding and_ sj 
ornamentation to prevent severity. In the very dark st 
carving loses the greater part of its effect unless it is wl 
in the round, like pinnacles, finials, crockets, &c., owil 
the indistinctness of the shadows. Of course this is 
true of the light reds and pinks. But all of the colo 
due to the presence of mineral ingredients that ten 
hasten disintegration if exposed surfaces invite the entr: 
of moisture. Besides, wise restraint is the soul of art, 
rich body-colour and elaborate ornamentation rarely | 

monise in architecture. : 

One quality of the freestones that particularly fits ¢] 
for ornate and highly-wrought carving is difficult to 
into words. This is not the mere ease of working, but 
direct and delicate response to the chisel, so that 
finished surface might almost be called the autogray 
record of the artisan. There is an individuality that car 
had in nothing else save the finest of the marbles. Thi 
is that makes it possible to carve architectural Statuary | 
stone that has little natural life, and yet that does not sk 
a hard unfeeling result. One has but to glance at the m: 
caryatides and atlantes carved in granite and limestone 
our city buildings to see how the former stone yields 
beauty and effectiveness to the latter for work of { 
nature. 

In certain varieties of ornamentation it is particule 
desirable to make the tool-marks plainly manifest, One 
these is the Celtic pattern, and another is vermiculati 
The reason for the desire to retain the tool-marks is t 
there shall not be too much regularity in the ornament, | 
that it shall look, in the first instance, as if the design we 
made separately by actual braiding and then applied ; 
the second case, the desire probably is to simulate 1 
work of worms. When the ancient Celts used the braid 
work for their famous crosses, they did not employ any 
the fine native granites for the purpose, but rather the Iri 
limestone. This was not for ease of working, for it cuts 
hard as many granites. It is a dense crystalline stone o: 
fossiliferous nature. It is a dark blue-gray in the fractur 
surface, but a peculiarity is that it tools almost white, ai 
the light tool-marks never fade away to the original colo 
of the rock. A stone of an identical nature is found in tl 
central part of New York State. The use of such 
material would permit of artistic effects where a mark 
contrast is desired between the worked and the unworke 
surfaces. Te 

Every city in this country can show scores of instance 
where no attention has been paid to the above very Obvi0l 
limitations of structural stone. In few cases is the fau 
due to a lack of perception on the part of the architec 
What chance had he to adapt his design to the materi 
when at the t'me of drawing it he could not tell how muc 
his patron would be swayed by questions of cost or time 
He must either trust to chance that his design will find 
fitting material or try a compromise with his artistic I 
stincts, always a dangerous expedient. One of the hanc 
somest ‘and most elaborate buildings in New York has 
profusion of ornamentation in the form of festoons an 


| bosses, all rather ponderous and heavy indesign. This wa 


evidently conceived with the idea that it would not be ruine 
if carved in either granite or marble. Asa matter of fact 
the stone finally chosen was one of the most delicate an 
fine-grained of American marbles. The nature ot the stont 
would admit of the most exquisite refinement in es 
and it stands out as an opportunity wasted. Another buil 
ing has panels and spandrels filled with sculptured figures 
and the most delicate floral designs of the later Renaissance 
style. But it-is in granite fortunately of a fine, uniform 
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. and of light colour. It is a superb example of 
carving in itself, but the figures especially have the 
, repellent look that must always follow any attempt to 
er the human form in a material which is not fully 
onsive to the chisel. The artistic effect would have 
‘superior and the cost far less, if the design had been 
ed out in marble or any light freestone. 

‘he above discussion of the limitations of the various 
ss used for structural purposes clears the way for a 
estion of the general principles underlying the adapta- 
of design to materials. There is no pretence that the 
er is to be settled by the dicta of any man, and this 
4s to be nothing save a contribution to a subject that 
heen strangely neglected. Reduced to briefest form, I 
eive the natural treatment of our building stones to be 
llows :—For coarse-grained stone of light colour, bold 
vigorous ornamentation, simple mouldings and large 
e surfaces are most suitable. Fine-grained stone of 
and even texture, liveliness and light colour, calls for 
mentation of Classical delicacy and refinement, with 
surfaces tooled. Light-coloured freestones are most 
tive with elaborate ornamentation, carved in high 
f, and with flat surfaces invariably tooled. All dark or 
ly-coloured stone should have rubbed or hammered 
aces and few and bold ornaments and mouldings. 
Sainters work with oils, water-colours, charcoal or 
el, but they never seek to override the limitations of 
r media unless they are faddists or seeking cheap sensa- 
alism. Americans who commission architects should 
orced to a realisation that the limitations of structural 
srial are far more rigid. No considerations should be 
shty enough to justify a disregard of them. Architects 
t be unfettered by sordid considerations. In the good 
» coming no finished design will be drawn, even at 
ernment dictation, until the general nature of the struc- 
] material to be employed is irrevocably determined. 


TESSHERZ:. 
Goltzius’s Etchings. 


HERE is a style of etching, which for the sake of 

distinguishing it from any ,admixture with the graver 
> be called the painter’s style, which requires little 
ides the hand of a master, more than the knowledge of 
character and form of the figure or group, and is in fact 
jing more than the artist’s drawing upon copper, which 
nating from the mind of the painter often possesses a 
it and character equal to the first thoughts or the 
tches of the master. In this practice most of the 
nent painters indulged both in the Italian and Flemish 
ools, and these performances have been highly and 
ervedly valued as well by the amateur as by the artist. 
he meantime, the estimation in which they are and have 
n held by collectors and others has given rise to much 
id and some prejudice. One case related by Charles 
Mander is amusing. Goltzius, after his return from 
y, where he had studied the different manners or tastes 
engraving, undertook six prints. The designs were his 
n, but he engraved them in the tastes of six different 
sters, to try if he could deceive the virtuosi, and what is 
prising, he engraved the plates in a very short time. 
showed them to a few persons only, being determined 
lave some diversion. For this purpose he fixed on the 
ircumcision,” which he had engraved after the manner 
Albert Diirer. He took a red iron and burnt that part 
ere the name was, and took care it should be smoked, in 
ler to make it appear antique. The print thus disguised 
sed to Rome, Venice, Amsterdam, &c., where it was 
eived by the connoisseurs and critics with vast rapture, 
1 purchased at a most exorbitant price, the purchasers 
eeming themselves lucky in getting such a print into” 
ir possession of Albert Direr’s, hitherto unknown. And 
at was not a little flattering to Goltzius was to hear 
nself esteemed above himself; for when anyone asked 
Goltzius was not the engraver, the connoisseurs made 
swer that Goltzius was not equal to anything like this 
rk, it being one of the finest prints they had seen of 
bert Diirer’s. “Some of the critics added that Albert 
irer had engraven a plate which he ordered to be kept a 
ndred years after his death, and if his works were then 
Tepute that an impression should be thrown off, and not 
lerwise, and this they affirmed to be the very print. But 
er Many extravagant conceits and encomiums the print 


the engraver. The gentlemen connoisseurs were astonished 
and confounded; some of them even flew into a passion 
and conceived a pique against Goltzius for pretending thus 
to impose on them.” Van Mander was not sufficiently 
aware of the nature of prejudice if he imagined it was to 
be removed even by facts thus adduced. Similar instances 
of the same kind have taken place since that time and will 
continue to be repeated again and again, but prejudice still 
remains. 
Medieval Fortifications. 

In the Middle Ages fortifications were made by great 
baskets filled with earth and stones, paling, hurdles, dead 
bodies of animals, wine-casks filled with stones as substi- 
tutes for paling, ditches and paling, plain boards only, 
double ditches, bastilles, ze. fabrics of 10 feet thick with 
towers, furnished with provisions, arms, engines, &c., and 
made of wood upon sea to act as floating batteries ; earthen 
bastions, blockhouses, sometimes built in such situations 
that none could enter harbours to reinforce or revictual 
them. To protect gates from being forced, faggots, beams 
and casks filled with earth and stones were used to close 
the entrance, and palisades and a vast quantity of thorns 
and brambles were put in the front of walls to prevent the 
men-at-arms passing through. Froissart describes redoubts 
made of wood, very strong and well built, capable of hold- 
ing about 1,000 men. Of fortifications of the fourteenth 
century we have a fine specimen in the outworks of Caer- 
philly. They are of great extent, and consist on the north- 
west side of the old moat of a pentagon entrenchment of 
earth, with circular bastions at the angles; and further 
north-west, and only divided by another moat, is a large 
triangular field moated round with a circular mount at each 
corner. The works that lie to the north-east have a moat of 
a modern fashion before them. The gate on this side seems 
more recent, and does not run parallel with the inner gate 
and eastern drawbridge. The castle was besieged in 1326. 
These works were then probably raised. Evrard of Bois le 
Duc, who served under Henry IV. of France, is the first 
person known to have published a system of fortification. 


Piranesi. 


Remarkable for his rare ability as an engraver, to 
which he is principally entitled for his eminence in the 
history of the arts, Piranesi was as singular in his mode 
of execution as for the originality and boldness of his 
designs. He is said to have generally drawn his design 
upon the plate itself, without any or the slightest prepara- 
tion, completing it for the most part upon the spot and 
performing the whole of the operation by the agency of the 
aquafortis alone, with but very immaterial assistance from 
the engraver’s tool. Though not repeated by the son, 
tradition reports, with every appearance of probability, that 
it was a favourite plan with him, having previously selected 
the particular obiset-of study so as to have his mind well 
imbued with the minutize of the buildings, to complete his 
designs of the vast architectural piles at the period of the 
full moon, and effect those bold and masterly productions 
which have so deservedly obtained the decided admiration 
of the world of taste. This story might appear to owe its 
origin to the strong chiaroscuro of his designs, but it 
appears certain that he often used to shut himself up at 
such periods from his family and friends, and it would be 
difficult to account for the peculiar effect of many of his 
works without adopting such a supposition. He worked 
with such amazing rapidity as well as truth and thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and such consummate mastery of 
the principles of the art he professed, that the number of 
his productions and the magnitude of his plates almost 
seem to exceed belief. In the course of about forty years, 
the period of his professional life, he published nearly two 
thousand plates, each of inimitable excellence, in number 
and magnitude superior to what has been left us by any 


other artist. 


The Rowley District Council recently submitted a 
scheme for the erection of libraries, together with plans of 
the three sites, to Mr. Carnegie. A reply has been 
received to the effect that he preferred to have three new 
buildings erected rather than complicate the matter by 
exchanging buildings, as proposed, at Blackheath. He 
further stated that when he received plans for the buildings, 
which should be wholly devoted to the public service of 
libraries, and he was able to approve them, arrangements 
| would be made for payments on buildings as the work 


peared fresh and entire, with the name and portrait of 


progressed. 


S 


The Public and Architecture. 


Sir,—I have returned from my mountain trip rather 
tired from my walking exertions, and have only to-day read 
in The Architect (July 27) the complaints of my colleagues 
as to the little interest taken by the public in their art. 
They suggest all kinds of devices to force the public to take 
pleasure in the things they provide. This seems to me 
very silly,and reminds me of the old saying, “One man can 
take a horse to the fountain, but ten men cannot make him 
drink if he be not thirsty.” 

Thanks to railways, telegraphs, telephones and the 
innumerable material advantages science has obtained for 
us, the present generation jis entirely wrapped up in 
scientific pursuits and does not care a straw for art of any 
kind. Science means the dry investigation of facts. In 
this investigation imagination is considered as a perfidious 
enemy to be driven away at any cost. The object 
of art is the excitement of our imaginative powers. It is, 
therefore, the very reverse of the aspirations of our age. 
Nevertheless arts are patronised. If we look into this 
phenomenon rather closely, we will find that what js 
patronised is not the artistic spirit, but the technical, 
scientific or sportive elements contained in the produc- 
tions of several arts. Judging by the concerts I have 
heard I should say that what is now solely admired by 
amateurs is the capacity of overcoming material difficulties 
of playing the piano, for instance, with the pace of a motor 
car at a hundred miles an hour. In architecture the public 
is principally concerned with the cost of production. The 
merit of a building lies in its being the exponent of the 
length of the purse of the owner. To many it may be 
interesting from the engineering point of view. 

If, as I believe, architecture as an art is the art of 
producing frames which by exciting the imagination give 
an ideal value to what they contain ; if a palace raises in the 
estimation of mena simple individual to a kind of super- 
natural man called a king; if the temples on the Acropolis 
of Athens helped the good people of the place to feel they 

had living gods protecting their city, then the scientific 
spirit of our age will see in architecture an arch-fiend 
whose province it is to deceive the human mind. 


This theory fits in with some historical facts. The 


religious Reformation of the sixteenth century was caused | 


in great part by the scientific Spirit o 
applied to religion. Hence the destruction of a great 
humber of magnificent works of architecture. The 
Reformers had the intuition that the splendour of the 
Roman Catholic cathedrals was their greatest enemy; and 
they saw this rightly, for we see in our own days the 
influence of the stones of the cathedrals left standing 
bring back many Englishmen to the appreciation of the old 
faith. 

In conclusion, let us remember the common aphorism 
‘every dog has his day.” When everything that science 
can give us will have been plentifully provided; when 
people will not only talk, but see one another across the 
earth ; when they will be whisked across the Atlantic in a 
second and ride in the air like meteors, there will come a 
time when mankind will feel that all this does not fill the 
soul, that something is still wanting for happiness, and 
then the mind of man will turn again to poetry, to religion 
and to architecture which helps to foster both. Let archi- 
tects in the meanwhile wait patiently and try to put a 
little poetry in their work, whether it be appreciated or not. 

Having no more any reason for earning money, I have 
abandoned the practice of architecture and taken to 
sculpture. I do not think that the practice of archi- 
tecture is less pleasant than the art of the sculptor, but 
architecture involves the practitioner in commercial trans- 
actions which are not always pleasant, and offer sometimes 
danger to one’s purse. The sculptor’s art, when limited to 
modelling in clay, is purely personal, ‘needs no paid 
assistants, involves the practitioner in moderate expenses | 
and offers no risks. That is why it is eminently an avoca- 
tion for a retired architect. The sculptor’s art is akin to 
the architect’s. The produce is in both arts a material 
object, not a picture, which is only an appearance. In both 
arts the object produced has to be considered from every 
point of view. Lastly, sculpture and architecture often run 
into one another, as when some small monument is de- 
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His Majesty, through his equerry, in reply to a 
addressed to him by Mr. Learmont Drysdale, who arr 
a concert in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, for Thursd 
aid of the scheme for the preservation of the Auld B 
Ayr, has written to say that he is interested in natio; 
historical landmarks, and is always glad to hear 9 
steps taken for their preservation. 


The Late Earl of Leven and Melville has beque 
4,000/. for the restoration of a chapel in Holyrood Abb 
condition that the plans of Mr. Thomas Ross are carrie 
under his direction. 

Mr. Atkinson, the architect who has charge of 
Cathedral, is engaged in conducting a search for the sI 
of St. Etheldreda, which was concealed from the agen 
Henry VIII. | 

A Committee has been formed in Brussels for the 
pose of making arrangements for the erection of a mem 
to the late Alfred Stevens, the painter, in that city. 

M. Cordonnier, who obtained the first prize in the , 
petition for the Palace of Peace, to be founded by 
Carnegie, has been informed that he is to be entrusted \ 
the carrying out of his plan, Subject to some slight modi 
tions of detail on the score of economy. : 

Mr. Charles Long, of the firm of Messrs. Wylson & L, 
died on the 13th inst. at his residence near Walmer. 
firm designed several well-known theatres and music-h 
in London and the provinces. 

Mr. Edward Elvine Scrivener, of N ewcastle-under-Ly 
a member of the firm of Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, ar 
tects, Shelton, who died in May last, left estate valuec 
15,2382. 

The Stirling Fine Art Association will organise 
exhibition next year which will be opened on February 
The last exhibition took place three years ago, and wa 
financial success. 7 ia 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., has been awarded the f 
gold medal of the Institute of British Decorators in ci 
sideration in particular of his decorative ‘work at St. Pat 
Cathedral. The presentation will be made at Painte 
Hall in November. 

A Memorial Exhibition of the works of the late ] 
Gilbert Foster will be opened early in October in the Lee 
Art Gallery, with the consent and sympathy of the chai 
man and committee of that Institution. <A large al 
representative collection of the life work of this muc 
regretted painter is being gathered together from priva 
collections and other sources, including the pictures ar 
sketches left behind at his death. 

The Local Government Board have intimated to tl 
Bournemouth Town Council that they cannot accede to tl 
application for permission to raise a loan to secure certal 
land in the borough reserved as an open space, on which 
is proposed to erect municipal buildings. 
The Institut de France has sent as delegates to celebré 
tions at Aberdeen the following’ representatives of th 
different sections :—MM. Jules Claretie, of the Académi 
Francaise ; Salomon Reinach, of the Académie des Inscrip 
Becquerel, of the Académie des Sciences ; Bernier 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts ; Boutroux and d’Eichtal, o 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, R.S.A., and Mr. Morham 
architect to the city of Edinburgh, have submitted a plan t 
the sub-committee of the provisional committee which has 
under consideration the proposed new art. school for Edin 
burgh. A further meeting of the municipal art schoo 
committee was held on Saturday, when Mr. Morham, the 
city architect, reported that the number of students set 
down as likely to take advantage of the school was between 
one and two thousand. The teaching will be of a very 
complete character, embracing art as applied to many in- 
dustries, and it is expected, once it is set going, the number 
of students will be greatly increased. Before deciding on 
plans for the building the committee decided to obtain 


signed. Thus, an architect who adopts sculpture finds 


information from various quarters, | 
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THE WEEK. 


yes not augur well for the French that of late years 
are losing that respect for old works which led to 
stablishment of the Department of Ancient Monu- 
s. From recent acts it might be supposed that the 
tment was no longer recognised by the Government. 
instance is now causing indignation among French 
eologists. Cahors is one of the most remark- 
provincial cities, for its steep and narrow streets, 
the curious buildings lining them, bring us back at 
nce to Medizeval times. But Cahors is very much 
, for it was a Roman settlement. It also possesses 
- ancient bridges over the river. The Municipal 
cil recently proposed to reconstruct one of them 
n dates from the thirteenth century. Protests 
instantly raised, and a memorial was addressed to 
SLEMENCEAU, the Minister. He ordered that a 
atch be sent to Cahors tosuspend operations. But 
ngineer in charge of the work refused to obey it on 
rounds that he only recognised the local maire. 
the Municipal Council, having entered into a con- 
which was approved in the usual way, have 
red that the suspension of the works will involve 
in heavy pecuniary responsibilities. They have 
dingly protested against the action of the Minister 
e Interior as being contrary to the usual rules and 
ations. Meanwhile the demolition continues, and 
is now a struggle between Paris and Cahors con- 
ng the ancient Pont Neuf. 


VHILE the British Government is labouring to make 
sion for the material and social needs of modern 
tians, a great many people are found ready to aid 
searches which will afford evidence of the ancient 
ry of the country. On Monday last the Man- 
er Egyptian Association was formally constituted. 
dy, it appears, there is a class in the Manchester 
ersity for the study of hieroglyphics. The members 
1eé new Association will co-operate with the 
tian Students’ Research Association, having 
jJuarters in London, and which has about 200 
ers. Meetings will be held, at which the latest 
ts of explorations in Egypt will be explained. 
Manchester Museum already possesses an excellent 
tion of antique objects found in Egypt, and they 
e utilised as aids to the studies of the members. 
pool has for some time been an active worker in 
eld, and it was scarcely to be expected that Man- 
er would fail to compete with its rival city. 


HE Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees have been 
ting from the usual course by appointing a 
tor as superintendent of art in that ancient city. 
REGINALD GouLDEN will act as supervisor of the 
ing of drawing in the schools, and he will also 
us€ evening classes where it is hoped that a higher 
for art in connection with local handicrafts will be 
oped. Artists who work in wood, iron, plaster 
tone are expected to benefit in a special way by 
€w arrangement. Mr. GouLpen will also have his 
studio in which he can carry out any commissions 
ay receive. It is, however, announced that all 
sted in the project will be welcome in 
Studio, and by that means an improved 
will be fostered in the community. The 
intment realises some official recommendations. 
MTTENDRIGH MaccILitvray in his special report 
ottish schools of art came to the conclusion that 
was not enough of the workshop about them, and 
there was little use in a system which would only 
ice amateurs and superfluous artists. What was 
ed was the attainment of the craftsman’s power in 


; Material and applying it to practical ends, ‘The 


new experiment is not the first made by the Trust, 
and the results will be watched with interest. In the 
industrial war which is now being waged painters of 
pretty pictures which cannot find a place even in 
second-class exhibitions are of no use as combatants. 
Yet vast sums of money have been spent by the country 
during the past half-century on their production. It is 
time there was a change. 


Tue Liverpool Town Council having declined to 
accept the proposals of their own water committee, that 
Birkenhead should have a share in the Vyrnwy supply 
by paying liberally for the privilege, the Birkenhead 
Town Council will now have to undertake the gravita- 
tion scheme which was adopted in May last. If carried 
out in its entirety it is estimated to cost 1,749,o00/. 
But it is only proposed at first to proceed with as much 
of the scheme as would supply seven million gallons of 
water daily, with a reserve of a million gallons, for an 
outlay of 740,000/, It would mean an increase in the 
charges for water used for domestic purposes from 
103d. in the £ to 1s. 42d. But whatever the expenditure 
a new water supply must be secured. Mr. Deacon is to be 
appointed engineer-in-chief, and it has been arranged 
that the Corporation are to pay him for commission, 
fees, and in full discharge of all claims for his services, 
20,000/., in certain proportions, the first proportion of 
which, 8,o00/., would become payable after the working 
plans and drawings had been prepared. Ifthe outlay on 
works should exceed the estimated sum no additional 
commission is to be paid. It was also agreed that upon 
the deposit of Parliamentary plans in November the 
Corporation would pay to Mr. Deacon 630/, and upon 
the royal assent being given to the Bill 420/. in full dis- 
charge ; but if the Bill was rejected, withdrawn, or pre- 
vented going on, the Corporation will pay to him 735/. 
instead of 420/. in full discharge. If the passage of 
the Bill should be stopped before its first reading Mr. 
DrEAcon would only be entitled to a portion of the 
TsO 5/. 


VERCINGETORIX may be said to have attained an 
official position in French art, for whenever a young 
sculptor wishes to show what he can do in the produc- 
tion of a draped figure on a colossal scale the brave 
representative of the Averni inevitably rises before his 
mind. Casar in that way has helped to immortalise 
himself, for without his Seventh Book VERcINGETORIX 
would probably remain unknown. The fate of the 
majority of the statues can be imagined. But a few 
years ago one of the biggest was completed and set up 
at Alise. At the time we described the transport of the 
figure through Paris, where it caused amazement from 
its dimensions. Casar says the Gauls were collected in 
the town of Alesia, which was in the territory of the 
people described as Lingones, after being defeated on the 
battlefield. They were besieged. VERCINGETORIX, who 
was in command, first drove out of the town the aged 
men and women and children to implore Czasar’s pity 
and to receive them into his camp. But he declined. 
A large army of Gauls came up to rescue their friends, 
but they were either slain or driven away. Whereupon 
VERCINGETORIX surrendered. He was taken to Rome, 
and after six years’ confinement was put to death. 
According to the Roman general, Alesia was built on 
the east side of a high mountain, at the foot of which 
were two rivers and a plain having a length of three- 
quarters of a league. The description applies to more 
than one place in the district, and there is much 
difficulty in identifying the position. M. Bérarp has 
come to the conclusion that the site of the conflict 
was not .Alise but Izenore, which is thirty-five miles 
distant. The French Institut still maintain it was at 
Alise. If M. BErarp’s researches should be confirmed 
the enormous statue will have to make another journey, 
and it seems destined, like the hero it represents, to 
serve as a trophy in somebody’s triumph. 
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THE CITY GUILDS INSTITUTE. 

T is evident from the latest report of the Council of 

the City and Guilds of London Institute that the 
executive committee must have had recently a period of 
unusual anxiety, and they cannot be sure that it is at 
an end. The centralising spirit which has so long 
ruled at South Kensington has lately become more 
ambitious than ever. The action of the departmental 
committee which recently inquired into the provision 
for technical education did not augur well for the 
Institute. Government officials, including professors of 
science, are not favourably disposed towards institutions 
which represent voluntary efforts. The fact that since 
the foundation of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
- the large sum of 733,802/. ros. 6d. has been obtained 
through donations and subscriptions is evidence that the 
system represented by the Institute has found favour 
in London at least. The success of the technological 
examinations throughout the country as well as in the 
colonies is further proof of its power. 

The Institute has shown that it was not inspired by 
narrow motives. In 1903 special course of instruc- 
tion in electrical engineering was arranged for students 
of the Royal College of Science and School of Mines. 
The desire was expressed at the same time that when 
the new chemical and physical laboratories at the 
College of Science were completed the students of the 
Institute might have the use of them. By that arrange- 

-ment the Central Technical College would be able to 
confine its courses more strictly to civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. 

Another circumstance which could not be over- 

looked was that the students of the Institute were in 
demand by manufacturers, corporations, &c. It still 
‘continues. In the report a list is given of the forty- 
eight students by whom the diploma of Associate was 
earned last year. Some of them were able to continue 
their studies at the Central Technical College, but, with 
the exception of three, all have received appointments. 
Success of another kind was obtained in art. The 
South London Technical Art School has produced 
several Academicians and Associates, and apparently 
clever students continue to be attracted. The report 
States that for the sixth time the gold medal and 
travelling studentship of 200/. was carried off by one of 
the students. According to a late report of Mr. 
SPARKES one-fifth of the whole number of works in 
the Sculpture Hall of the Royal Academy came from 
students. He is justified in saying that in sculpture 
alone is there a sign of breaking new ground. 

“ The work on our public buildings,” continues Mr. 
SPARKES, “is no longer of the conventional type to 
which we had grown accustomed through many dull 
years. The old idea that sculpture consisted in a statue 
in marble or bronze or a bust is departed ; the sculptor 
now takes for his field every section of decorative plastic 
work, and whatever is undertaken is invested with a 
new spirit of intelligence, ingenuity and originality. 
If we contrast the position of sculpture to-day with that 
which it occupied twenty years ago, we shall find not 
merely advance, but a new art. And whereas twenty 
years ago the French sculptors were leading in Europe, 
I think we may now without any affectation say that 
the lead has passed to this country. I am afraid it is 
but repeating a well-worn observation, that the majority 
of the men who have carried sculpture to its present 
pitch have been reared in our school. It is certainly 
gratifying to remark that the position at which we 
arrived so brilliantly ten years ago has been left far 
behind by the productions of our students in the past 
two or three.” 

In painted decoration also the technical art school 
‘has prepared men for business. Another innovation 
which has been attended by success is the instruction 
in enamelling in the Finsbury College. When the 
classes were established the art did not exist in England, 
and enamelled watches had to be sent abroad for repairs. 
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jewellery. Mr. Fisuer, who has studied in Paris 
appointed as teacher, and so many students took u 
art there are classes for it in many parts of the cot 
There has been so much progress that specimens ; 
be seen at every exhibition of the Royal Academy, 

The recommendations of the departmental comn 
would group all the teaching institutions at § 
Kensington around the University of London, _ 
of course means a revolution, and as yet no de 
explanation has been given about how it wil 
carried into effect. How far the City and G 
of London Institute will be affected has not 
divulged. Sir Jonn Wotre Barry, who is chai 
of the executive committee, said there is a desire 
the Institute’s college should be distinctly assoc 
with the new movement. But he adds :—“Sir Fr, 
Mowatr and Mr. Hatpane only so far wishe 
broach the matter to me as to ask whether I the 
an idea of this sort would be acceptable to the 
porters of the City and Guilds Institute, Stating t 
need not go any further than give my private ide: 
the subject.” Here we have an instance of diplot 
manceuvring. And Sir Joun Wotre Barry 
acting wisely in his reply. He tells us:—“T said 
strongly that I thought the Council of the City 
Guilds Institute would not like to lose their autor 
in the matter, that it should not be an absorption | 
co-ordination, and I was assured by both gentle 
that that was distinctly the view of all those who 
the matter in hand—that there was no idea at- 
doing anything more than asking us to fall in w 
general scheme for improved educational course 
South Kensington, in which the City and Guilds I 
tute would take a very leading part in the future. 
has in the.past.” In the final report of the departme 
committee one of the recommendations is that 
representatives of the Council of the Institute sh 
be among the forty members who will constitute 
governing body. oy 

Meanwhile the Council of the Institute contin 
act on their own principles, which have been foun 
beneficial in working. The number of student 
increasing and the standard of examinations has | 
raised. The fees have also been increased from 30 
36/.a session. University students find it an advan 
to attend the college, and there were over 140 in 
last session. About 14,456/ has been expended < 
new wing at the Finsbury Technical College. | 
stated that in the course of building tanks and chan 
were inserted, which, with the addition of neces: 
machinery, will form a piece of hydraulic appar: 
suitable for the study of many engineering problems 

The technological examinations likewise exl 
signs of vigorous growth. Last year examinati 
were held in sixty-nine subjects and nearly 20, 
students entered themselves. The number of examil 
in carpentry rose from 1,952 to 2,189, brickwork fi 
755 to 834, and masonry from 515 to 622. 
examination in builders’ quantities, which was held 
the first time in 1900, appears to have met a dist 
need ; the number of students in attendance at re 
tered classes last session was 1,396, of whom 
presented themselves for examination, as compa 
with 1,264 students and 683 examinees in 1904. 
interesting feature of the examinations is that sev 
trade societies aid them by advice and encouragem 
to students. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Institut 
not yet self-supporting, and probably will never att 
that state. The income for 1905 amounted to 56,44 
including a gift of r1o,ooo/ towards the cost of | 
extension of the Finsbury College. The total exper 
ture reached 54,674/. The fees at the Central Techn 
College amounted to 11,874, while the net expendit 
was 17,495/. In the Finsbury College the fees W 
35572, and the expenditure, exclusive of buildi 
10,582/, In other words, Finsbury has cost 
Council about 1,600/, more than the Central College. 
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PAUSANIAS IN ATHENS, 

one of Cardinal Newman’s essays he gives an 
maginary report by the agent of a London 
ny who was sent to Attica to consider its 
‘ces, It had to be entirely a matter-of-fact 
sition, and would exclude a great many of the 
teristics which at one time made the land dear to 
n students from various parts of Europe. We 
t suppose that any true representative of Oxford 
be irreverent towards an ancient Greek book. 
ie idea of a business man describing Attica or 
ther part of Greece might have been suggested to 
‘ardinal by a glance at what is known as the 
rary” of Pausanias. As long as Greece exercises 
over the human intellect that book must be 
ted, and yet it is impossible to avoid feeling that 
nposition was inspired by purposes which differed 
hose of such a traveller as Srraso or the Eng- 
on of a later age. 
USANIAS says very little about the soil of Greece 
physical aspects. He was no landscape-painter. 
; also silent concerning the inhabitants of the 
he visited. It might even be imagined from his 
that Athens and many memorable places were 
cities of tombs or other relics of antiquity, just as 
eli is to-day. We learn no doubt a great deal 
the people of a past age, for there is probably no 
of the same size in existence which contains so 
proper names. They are, however, so remote 
host-like that an ordinary reader must welcome 
ssage in which Pausanias speaks of his inter- 

He at least was a living man. 
jhe does not suggest that the Greek cities were 
ted by men and women, he avoids giving any 
ption of residences. We may go through the ten 
relating to the different districts he visited without 
any wiser at the end concerning the subject of 
1 habitations. We know that in Athens men who 
1 renown were atraid to possess anything that 
be called a palace. But it is difficult to believe 
sort of policy prevailed all over the country. 
in nature is stronger than expediency and it is in 
‘of luxurious dwellings. A man like Socrates 
live in a small house in a back lane, and might 
e front room of the ground floor as a workshop 
displaying the draped Graces and other wooden 
s he carved. But we cannot suppose that 
IADES and Prato, although they admired him as a 
r, would put up with similar discomforts, or that 
hilosophy of the wealthy sophists recognised 
r self-denial. The Greek temples had a use which 
snown in modern Europe, for good people are 
tisfied now with gazing on the outside of a church, 
me other kinds of buildings were adapted only to 
eculiar conditions of Greek life. But the house 
-ver be superseded, and men must always be eager 
ow whether the Greeks, who in so many ways 
Superior to those who followed them, had exer- 
their good sense, their love of proportion and 
idmiration for beauty in their own rooms as well 
the public places. On that subject, as we have 
>AUSANIAS is no guide. 
is, therefore, always amusing to anyone who has 
a study of Pausanias when he finds it occasion- 
ated that the traveller described everything that 
0 be found in a Greek city. By some extra- 
iry delusion able and honest men are to be met 
vho seem to think that they can be more familiar 
he ancient Greeks than with their own contempo- 

The late Sir Dicsy Wyatt was a scholar, and 
he was Siape professor and lecturing in Cam- 
> he was addressing scholars. Yet he did not 
te to say that we can trace the progress of Greek 
ure almost year by year. The least attention to 
abject of the chronology of art or of biography 
have prevented the utterance of so exaggerated 
“ment. So it is with regard to Pausanias. It is 
led that he does justice to Greek buildings of all 
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kinds, when the fact is there is not a single adequate 
description of atemple in his ten books. We do not 
wish to imitate other critics and to pose as having a 
We judge of him 
solely by his pages. But with them as evidence we have 
no hesitation in saying he was incompetent to describe 
a great building. We may suppose, for instance, 
that, like the cheap excursionists of to-day, he was 
limited as to time, and that every Greek city offered so 
many objects for admiration it was difficult to fix the 
attention on a single one of them through becoming 
distracted by the others. It happened with Pausanias, 
and it is a misfortune for us, that he was certain ‘o 
become most distracted when his attention should have 
been most concentrated. One example will suffice. 

Before he entered Athens he could not help being 
reminded, if he did not know already, that he was 
coming under the influence of Minerva or ATHENS. 
She appeared, as it were, in several characters. In one 
place a statue of the goddess was set up as if in rivalry 
against one of the daughters of A’scuLapius. There 
ATHENE was called Hyceta, or the health-giver. An- 
other statue showed her chastising Marsyas for daring 
to play on a flute which the goddess had cast aside. 
Elsewhere she was seen rising from the head of 
Zeus, and in another place appeared as the patroness 
and protectress of craftsmen. PAusaNniAs seems to 
have excused himself for his delay, amidst so many 
memorials, in describing the Parthenon, the great 
temple of the goddess. On one pediment, he says, was 
sculptured the birth of the goddess, and on the other 
the contest with Neprune. It will seem incredible to 
those who have not read the description that nothing 
more was said concerning the temple itself. The 
mention of the goddess compels him to turn away to 
note the statue of gold and ivory, which he describes at 
length. He was always glad to introduce something in 
praise of Haprian, and he records that the only statue 
of a man to be seen within the temple was one of that 
emperor. Even ApoLtto was kept outside. A scholar 
of our time would find that the Parthenon, although in 
ruins, could provide materials for a volume. And yet 
with a'l his supposed admiration of architecture the 
whole of what PausaniAs says about it and its treasures 
could be printed on a small page. 

It may be said in explanation of the brevity in which 
architecture was treated by him that the temples were 
countless, and Pausanias could have said in the John- 
sonian manner, “When you have seen one Greek 
temple you have seen all.” It was likely to have been 
a relief to him to mention one built of copper at Delphi, 
and one of wax which the bees erected with their wings 
at Tempe. But it might be supposed that when there 
was any deviation from the familiar Doric form 
Pausanias would be careful to point it out. One 
extraordinary instance is deserving of remark. As we 
have stated, he was always disposed to express praise 
of Haprian, who undoubtedly proved himself to be more 
an Athenian than the Athenians themselves by his desire 
to elevate Athens. He expended vast sums on statues 
and buildings. He erected one temple Juno, 
another to Zeus as protector of all the Greeks, and a 
third to all the gods, or an Athenian Pantheon. The 
last was long supposed to have been a palace. Other 
investigators considered the remains to have belonged 
to a temple. WuLkINs, who designed our National 
Gallery, and in consequence lost the reputation he 
merited as a student of Greek architecture, was the 
first to suggest that the ruins formed part of Haprian’s 
Pantheon. Pausanias says there were 120 columns of 
Phrygian marble in or outside the temple, that the 
porticoes and walls were of the same material, that the 
niches were ornamented with paintings and statues, and 
that the ceilings were brilliant in gold and alabaster. 
Near the temple was a library and a gym- 
nasium, or place of exercise, which was named after 
Haprian, and where the visitor could see roo columns 
of beautiful marble derived from Libyan quarries. As 
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our readers are aware, the Athenian Pantheon is re- 
markable from being a specimen of Roman Corinthian, 
and must in the second century have appeared as a con- 
Spicuous contrast to the other temples of Athens. But 
Pausanias is silent about the style of the building. We 
do not suppose that he was not aware of the difference. 
When describing the temple at Tegea he points out that 
its principal beauty consists in the use of the three 
orders; the Doric and Corinthian being found inside 
and the Ionic order on the exterior. The architect was, 
he believed, Scopas the sculptor.. This instance by 
itself is enough to show that all columns were not alike 
in his eyes, although he might neglect to discriminate 
between them. In several places he mentions the three 
orders. 

A more noteworthy instance is afforded by his 
account of the compound and unique temple called the 
Erechtheum. It is a very valuable example of the Ionic 
order and the porch is especially remarkable for its 
caryatides. It is surprising that the figures of the 
women did not engage the attention of a man who 
appeared to be more a lover of sculpture than of archi- 
tecture or painting. Nor does he mention the style of 
the columns. We hear about the three altars, about 
the well of salt water which did not appear to PAuSANIAS 
to be miraculous, about the stone covering the well 
which Neptune marked with his trident, and other 
marvels. But much controversy would have been 
spared if he had been more definite in describing the 
different parts of this puzzling temple. It is taken for 
granted that the golden lamp always kept lighted before 
the statue of ATHEN#£, which had fallen from heaven, was 
in the Erechtheum. But the words of Pausantas do 
not support that thecry, although he does not say 
precisely where it was to be seen, nor does he indicate 
the position in which the neighbouring Temple of Athené 
Polias was found. 

It is a peculiarity of Pausanias that he appears to 
promise much to the superficial reader. But when 
any of the statements are analysed, they are found to 
be remarkable for their vagueness. We have just 
referred to the lamp, which, on account of the nature of 
the wick, required to be filled with oil only once a year. 
CaLLimacuus, the sculptor, according to Pausanias, 
made a great bronze palm, which was as high as the 
roof, and which was placed over the lamp in order to 
diffuse the smoke. That appears to be a very definite 
statement. The only plan, however, which the late Dr. 
Murray could imagine for such an appliance was “ that 
the palm tree was inverted so that its spreading leaves 
would form a reflector, while the hollow stem would con- 
duct away the fumes.” People who are acquainted with 
modern gas “sunlights” might approve of such an 
arrangement, but it is doubtful whether Greek logic 
would approve of such an inversion of a natural form. 

The most important instance of Pausanias’s failure to 
describe a work of art arose out of Potycnotus’s paint- 
ing in the Lesche of Delphi. No other work was made 
the subject of so much detail by the traveller. Yet 
when theorists attempt to arrange the figures they find 
themselves incompetent to produce a satisfactory result. 
GOETHE was so fascinated by the problem, he investi- 
gated it with his usual thoroughness and made, as he 
thought, type diagrams of the two series, BOTTIGER a 
few years afterwards, in his work on the “ Archeology 
of Painting,” went still further in the attempt to group 
the figures. Fusext in one of his lectures said that the 
accounts of the pictures are mines of information, an 
inestimable legacy to the arts. Yet on further con- 
sideration Fuse.1 came to the conclusion that the paint- 
ings must have been totally wanting in what is now 
called composition, that there was no perspective, that 
many of the figures had to be designated by letters, 
although he says we should be cautious to impute to 
ignorance or imbecility peculiarities which may have 
been based on principle. 

With all its shortcomings, the description of 
PAUSANIAS is impressive, and it may help us to under- 


stand the true character of his book. About the» 
himself hardly any information is forthcoming, 
might be considered as a Romanised Lydian, 
believed that he visited Greece in the time of ANTOo 
Pius. From the eulegies he bestows on Haprta 
the reigning emperor we might infer that he w 
official. The two rulers endeavoured as philosc 
to atone for many acts which were allowed to be | 
trated during preceding reigns. Greece was repe: 
pillaged, and works of art were carried away to. 
the houses and gardens of Roman officers or to b 
as spoil. It would not be unreasonable to suppos 
under HaprRIAN or ANTONINUS Pius an effort shou 
made to put an end to a traffic which was withou 
advantage to Rome as a State, but which embi 
the Greeks and prevented them from becoming 
subjects. If we can imagine a Government depar 
proposed for the preservation of works of ancien 
in Greece, then such a compilation as that be 
the name of Pausanras became a_necessit 
official inspector would bestow as little atte 
as Pausanias on the temples, knowing that 
smallest of shrines could not be easily transp 
He would be careful, on the contrary, to cata 
every painting, statue or work of art, like the paln 
which conveyed the smoke of the lamp, in order 
measures should be taken for their preservation, 
inspector could not imagine that a soldier would 
the enterprise of Lord Exein, and therefore no re 
was given to the Pan-Athenaic frieze and the me 
which have found a home in Bloomsbury. It may 
extraordinary that any intelligent observer should 
over such noble works. But while they formed 
of the temple they could not be carried off by steal 
without the knowledge of the Roman represente 
The works of art within the temple, such as the s' 
of gold and ivory, were more exposed to danger. 
Roman connoisseurs the painting by POLYGNOTL 
Delphi was likely to appear the most valuable | 
remaining in Greece, and therefore PAusANIAS menti 
every one of the figures represented. Some maj 
that the intention of Pausanias was to provide a ¢ 
for those who wished to take measures for the rem 
of paintings, statues and other works. That b 
would be an offence against the memory of a man ° 
by revealing the wealth of .Greece in works of art, 
afforded delight for nearly ‘four centuries. “2, s 
1516, when an. edition of the “Itinerary” was pri 
by ALpus in Venice. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


T the last meeting of the above Society for the | 
aN 1906 a_ large number of members and frit 
assembled at Bishop Auckland station, and took carri 
to Escomb old church. After a survey of the exterio 
the building the president (Rev. Canon Greenwell), 
was, says the Durham Advertiser, heartily received by 
members after an absence of nearly two years, addre: 
the gathering. He said that the ancient name of the p 
was Ediscum, and it belonged to the church at Durh 
Bishop Aldhun transferred it to the three earls, and No 
man retransferred it to St. Cuthbert. Escomb was on¢ 
the six prebendal stalls at St. Andrew's, Auckland. | 
one of the very few pre-Conquest churches complete f 
one end to the other, and all of one building. It consist 
merely a nave and chancel without aisles or transepts, 
the nave is 45 feet long by 14 feet wide inside, the chal 
measuring 1o feet square. The date is difficult to fix, 
it is probably about the eighth century, and the sepulcl 
memorial crosses, with work on them, are of undoubte 
the eighth century. The church is narrow and lofty, } 
possesses many original doors and windows. The chat 
arch is original and built of stones brought from 
neighbouring Roman camp of Binchester ; in fact, itappé 
to be a Roman arch removed. Although the upper cout 
of the walls are of smaller stones, there is no rea 
to doubt that all was built at the same time. oe 
Greenwell suggested that these were from the cel 
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the walls of the camp after all the available facing 
nes there had been exhausted. The latest addi- 
ngs to the church are beautiful lancet windows 
d a chancel window replaced early in the eighteenth 
atury. The porch and bell-gable and west window, and 
large window in the south wall, are also later, and with 
sse exceptions the whole building is of the eighth cen- 
-y, It had been proposed in Bishop Baring’s time to add 
the church, and make the old church a chancel of the 
‘ended building, but Bishop Baring caused an entirely 
w church to be built on a different and more central site, 
d thus the old church was preserved intact. Some years 
5 a member of this Society told Canon Greenwell at a 
seting of the Society at Binchester that there was a very 
| church at Escomb, and accordingly about a dozen of the 
smbers at once walked across. As soon as he saw it he 
ew that itwas a Saxonchurch. The vicar (Rev. T. Lord) 
yk the matter up, and had it repaired and the roof 
stored, &c. That was how it was discovered. On the 
rerior of the church was found the letters LE GVI in 
yan broaching, and on the south wall is a sundial of the 
re of the church. Remains were found at the west end 
an addition, no doubt the residence of the priest. He 
ommended that excavations should be made to discover 

area. There is a piscina in the south wall of the 
ancel of very simple character, and may be of the original 
urch. There are also memorial crosses of the charac- 
‘istic work of the eighth century, and a few Medieval 
ave covers of the thirteenth century. 

The party then drove on to Witton Castle, where they 
re met by the present occupier, Mr. W. F. Pease, and 
Rey. J. F. Hodgson, of Witton-le-Wear, who took them 
ind and described the building. It is situate in a beauti- 
-and commanding position overlooking the valley of the 
ear and surrounded by very extensive gardens and 
untations. Mr. Hodgson stated that in the time of 
sary II]. Witton was royal property, and was bought by 
shop Pudsey from the king for 2,000 marks for his son 
sry Pudsey. The castle was built by Ralph de Eure, to 
10m a license was granted to build by Bishop Langley, 
dat the same time he was fined for building without 
rmission. No vestige of any earlier building remains, 
t the present keep tower, with its barrel-vaulted base- 
ent, and the walls surrounding the courtyard, are remains 
his castle. After the Eures it was owned by the Darcys, 
10 also did much building, and the late owner, Sir W. 
aytor, also executed more work. Across the courtyard is 
large detached tower, probably built early in the six- 
nth century. After a walk through the beautifully-kept 
d spacious gardens, and on the top of the courtyard walls, 
ym which a fine view was obtained, the party proceeded 
Witton-le-Wear. The church here was described by the 
‘ar. It has been recently almost entirely rebuilt, as it 
1s in a dilapidated and ruinous condition and contained 
w features of antiquarian interest. These, however, have 
en retained in the present edifice, including much of the 
ve arcade, the south doorway and porch. 

From Witton the members drove to Hamsterley, where 
e church stands high on a hill overlooking the valleys of 
ear, Bedburn and Linburn. It is about a mile from the 
lage, and consists of nave, chancel, north and south 
nsepts, the nave and chancel dating from 1190, the south 
ansept 1210 and the north transept from 1280. The 
insepts were originally built as chantry chapels. There 
e two stone tombs built partly under the wall of the south 
imsept and projecting about 3 feet beyond the church. 
1€ 1s of a lady, and the other is;beautifully carved. They 
€ probably of about the year 1320. The church also con- 
ims several fine grave covers built into the walls. The 
sitors also discovered three or four early grave covers in 
e churchyard walls, which the vicar promised to have 
ken out and removed into the church. A vote of 5/. was 
ade to the vicar towards the proposed repair of the building. 
short walk from the church brought them to the “ Com- 
on Fields,” where Canon Greenwell gave an interesting 
count of the old manner of cultivation and the relation- 
ip between lord and villein in ancient times. These 
mmon lands consisted of strips of arable land divided by 
ks or cams, several of which still exist at Hamsterley. 
jese plots were allotted to the peasantry, each occupier 
‘anging his plot every year. 


', Mr. J. Forsyth, sculptor, has presented to Dudley the 


1ginal model for the fountain erected in the market-place 
2m his design. 
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TREASURE TROVE IN SHEFFIELD. 


AST week workmen excavating for the foundations of 

a house at Pittsmoor came upon a number of ancient 

Roman silver coins. How many they found is not known. 

They apparently shovelled a good many into carts that were 

removing the soil. Numbers were recovered at the brick- 

works to which some of the soil was carted. Others were 
disposed of for beer. 

When the discovery became known there were two 
claimants for the coins. The chief constable (Commander 
Scott) claimed them on behalf of the Crown, Mr. T. Winder 
for the Duke of Norfolk, on whose land they were found. 
Each secured a share. Consequently at the Mortuary the 
Chief Constable, sitting on one side of the table, asked Mr. 
Winder, sitting on the other, how many he had. Mr. 
Winder said twenty-one and the Chief Constable fourteen. 

For the present, says the Sheffield Telegraph, the coins 
remain with the representatives cf the Crown and the 
Duke. The find will be reported to the Home Office, and 
the Home Secretary may demand the lot for the British 
Museum. The Duke of Norfolk, with his usual generosity 
towards the city, is quite willing that the lion’s share, which 
his representatives have secured, shall be deposited in one 
of the Sheffield museums. They are such notable evidence 
of the Roman occupation of Sheffield that their home 
certainly ought to be here. 

The conclusion to be arrived at from what was said at 
the inquiry is that the coins were buried where they were 
found something like 1,720 years ago. Through all those 
seventeen centuries they have been undisturbed within 
2 or 3 feet of the surface of the ground. The coins run 
consecutively as to the date from a.p. 69 to a.p. 180. It is 
the Coroner's theory that they were buried when the Romans 
withdrew from England. Presumably they were placed in 
an earthenware jar, for Mr. Winder found fragments of a 
pot which might well have held them. Now that the dirt 
has been cleaned off, the figures and inscriptions on the 
coins are all astonishingly clear. They never had much of 
the wear and tear of circulation. 

Following is a list of the coins in the hands of the police 
as prepared by Mr. E. Howarth, curator at the Weston Park 
Museum. No list of the coins, held by Mr. Winder has yet 
been prepared :— 

2 coins of the Emperor Domitian, A.D. 69 to 96. 

3 Trajan, A.D. 98 to 117. 

ea ge ie es Hadrian, A.D. 117 to 138. 

t coin of Sabina, wife of Hadrian. 

I ,, the Emperor Antoninus Pius, a.p. 138 to 161. 

I » his wife Faustina. 

2 coins of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, a.p. 161 to 180. 
I coin not yet deciphered. 


Mr. Kenyon Parker, deputy coroner, who conducted the 
proceedings, said according to an old Act of Edward I. it 
was the duty of a coroner to hold an inquest into cases of 
treasure trove. As far as he could ascertain, the coroner 
had no discretion in the matter. The only duty of the 
coroner and his jury was to inquire whether the articles 
were treasure trove and who were the finders; it was not 
within their jurisdiction to decide whether the Crown or 
anyone else was legally entitled to them. Therefore, from 
a modern practical point of view the inquiry was perhaps 
not of great importance, although he understood that 
historically considerable interest attached to it. There 
were, however, two practical points about the inquiry. 
First, it formally acquainted the Crown with the circum- 
stances, and, secondly, if the jury found that the coins were 
treasure trove, it warned any persons who were in posses- 
sion of any of them that if they detained them they were 
liable to fine and imprisonment, and might be prosecuted 
for stealing. No similar inquest had been held in the 
Sheffield district at least during the time of the present 
Coroner and his predecessor, although it was stated that in 
1860 a vase containing about 100 silver Roman coins was 
dug up at Wincobank, about a mile from where this was 
found. According to the English law any silver coins 
found hidden in the earth or in any other private place, and 
the owner of which could not be found or was unknown, 
was treasure trove. 

Mr. E. Howarth, curator at the Weston Park Museum, 
then described the results of his examination of the coins. 
He roughly estimated the value at froin §s. to 7s. 6d. per 
coin. 

The Chief Constable said he was not very well satisfied 
with the attitude of Arthur Godson, who found most of the 
coins, and asked the coroner to press the man, as he had 
not given them the slightest information. Godson was 
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excavating for the cellars of new houses at Scott Road 
when the coins were found. Most of the soil, he said, was 
carted to a brickyard, although some of it on the top was 
taken to gardens. He said he solda good many of the 
coins, but could not remember all of them. 

What did you get for those you sold?—A pint of beer, 
a quart of beer, and sixpence. ' 

How many did you sell?—Half a dozen or a dozen. 
About ten or twelve altogether. I didn’t know the value of 
them. 

You were glad to 
pose ?—Yes. 

And you swear you don’t know the names of the persons 
you sold them to ?—I can’t remember them. 

Charles Bates, foreman at Whitaker’s brickyard, had had 
sixteen of the coins. Three he found in a clay pan at the 
works, and the others he obtained from Mr. Marsh. He 
was asked to give them up to the police, but declined, as his 
employer had instructed him to hand them to Mr. Winder. 

Mr. Thomas Winder produced a plan showing where 
the coins were found. He also produced fragments of 
pottery. 

The Chief Constable : We don’t claim them. 

Mr. Winder: That’s a relief. 

Replying to the Coroner, Mr. Winder said he had given 
the Chief Constable an undertaking not to part with any of 
the coins. 

Formal evidence was also given by Detective Yates. 

The jury found that the coins were treasure trove. 

Mr. Younge (representing the Norfolk Estate Office) 
claimed all the coins on behalf of the Duke of Norfolk. 

The Coroner : I have nothing to do with that. 


get a pint of beer for them, I sup- 


NORWICH CASTLE MOUND. 

pig the meeting last week of the Norfolk and Norwich 

Naturalists Society, Mr. J. T. Hotblack showed 
photographs and drawings of the excavations of the Castle 
Mound, and said :—The history of the Castle Mound at 
Norwich has.for a long time been very much discussed. 
There has been considerable difference of opinion as to 
when it was raised. Is it a pre-Roman work, or did the 
Saxons raise it and place ore of the wooden stockades on 
the top of it? Or is it no older than the Norman Keep 
which even now crowns it? I do not think that its age has 
been at all satisfactorily disposed of, and I am very loth to 
agree with some recent opinions which would make it no 
older than the Normans. One argument used against the 
Norman theory has been that it could not have consolidated 
sufficiently, if they raised it, to carry the weight of their very 
heavy stone castle. But then the question arises, To what 
extent is it an artificially raised mound? I think the 
general opinion has been that it was entirely artificial, and 
this view seems to be confirmed by the report made as to 
the sinking of a borehole inside the Keep at the time of its 
conversion into a Museum Gallery, which was said to have 
been taken down to the level of the present bottom of the 
moat, through made soil all the way, undisturbed black 
alluvial being found, if I remember rightly, at the bottom 
of all. Now by the ever to be lamented work of the county 
in preparing for their new monstrosity, we know that, at all 
events on the side next the Shire Hall, the whole of the 
mound is not artificial, but that those raising it, whoever 
they were, took advantage of a natural hill or cliff, which 
they found ready to their hand, and only added to it to make 
their mound. I have had photographs taken, and myself 
have sketched during the progress of the recent cutting 
away of the hill, and these plainly show that for some feet 
above the present ground level there is sand and gravel 
inside which has never been disturbed since it was deposited 
in some comparatively remote geological period. The height 
of this undisturbed ground will be seen, by comparing the 
sketches taken at different times, to rise as the mound is 
entered, and it may be reasonably expected that further’ 
into the mound the natural ground would be’ found 
higher still. The builders have not been content with’ 
cutting away the face of’ the mound, but they have: 
gone down some to feet deeper than the ground level,’ 
and this cutting shows the ° undisturbed chalk, with 
many large flints inside in places, but ‘just below the 
ground level ; and, again, I should not be surprised if the 
undisturbed chalk itself rises higher further into the mound: 
On the other hand, trial holes sunk only a few feet from the 
base of the mound show 20 feet of black under soil, and’ 
even at 20 feet have not reached the bottoin of it. 
word more as to the unwisdom of these operations. 
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Norwich Castle on its prehistoric mound is one of the jy 
placeable treasures of county and city alike. The Cas 
was, I believe, used by the county (as well as by the ¢j 
as an heraldic device until recently replaced by the pres, 
ridiculous combination which makes up a shield, the me: 
ing of which I have found no one to understand. Noth: 
should have been done either br cutting away the mound 
endanger the buildings on its summit—(there are alrez 
ugly cracks in the castellated wall near the present Shi 
hall)—or by erecting fresh buildings to either hinder 4 
view of the Castle from below or that of the city and 
country round from the top of the mound. I venture 
predict that the present county authorities will in the fat, 
be as generally condemned for the erection of these buildin 
as are now their predecessors for the money they wor 
than threw away on the refacing of the Keep. 


PUBLIC MONUMENTS IN EDINBURGH. 


AE condition of some of the public monuments 
Edinburgh has heen attracting the attention 
members of the Town Council, and a report on the be 
method of improving the appearance of the monuments a1 
preserving them from the ravages of the climate has bee 
prepared by Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, R.S.A. Tj 
report deals with the Sir Walter Scott and Allan Rams: 
monuments as instances of marble and stone erec‘ions, ar 
with those to the memory of George IV. and Pitt as sampl 
of the bronze. At a meeting of a sub-committee of t} 
Lord Provost’s committee the report was considered, T} 
examination, it seems, has shown that some of the mon 
ments are in an exceedingly bad condition, practical] 
nothing having been done either in the way of restoratio: 
preservation or cleaning. In regard to the Allan Ramsa 
monument, an attempt had been. made, it appears, at som 
time to clean the marble, but in doing so some acid ha 
been used which, while cleaning the statue, made the la: 
state worse than the first, as the acid got into the block an 
ate away the surface. In both the marble statues the con 
dition is such that the only remedy is to recut and rechis¢ 
the whole. In that way a new surface will be got, an 
what will be required in future will be to subject the statue 
to periodical cleanings without, of course, using anything 
an acid. Several other monuments, notably the Burn 
statue, is said to be in a very bad condition. It was agree 
by the sub-committee to have the report printed for circula 
tion among the members of committee, along with the 
recommendation that what is proposed should be carriec 
into effect. a 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. i 

HE annual meeting of the East Riding Antiquariat 
ap Society was held last week at Beverley. Mr, Johr 
Bilson, F.S.A., gave some details as to the architectural 
history of the church, commencing from the period wher 
the Minster was a missionary settlement, and the parish 
divided into districts attached to the various altars. St 
Mary’s was a chapel for which the canon of St. Martin's 
altar was responsible, and served even at that date the resi- 
dential portion of the town. The first building of the chapel 
was attributed to Thurstan, Archbishop of York, in the 
second quarter of the century, and the earliest remains 
could certainly be very well dated in Thurstan’s time. In 
one respect the building was in strong contrast to the 
Minster, which was commenced according to a consistent 
design, the harmony of which was maintained by successive 
architects. But St. Mary’s had been enlarged and altered 
until there was very little indeed of the first building left, 
although that first building had had a very marked influence 
in everything that followed it. The first church appeared 
to have had a nave of the same width as now existing—of 
the length he could say nothing—and a square-ended 
chancel over 50 feet in length, with a tower between 
the two. Of that church there remained some fragments 
on the south aisle of the choir, including portions of the 
plinth of the original south wall and remains of bale. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century transepts appeare 
to have been added on either side of the tower, and as oy 
were not square with the axis of the remainder of t *, 
church it was probably not cruciform. Mr. Bilson a 
the growth of the church through the centuries, and sal 
there was distinct evidence in the character of the masonry 
that the walls were formerly lower than at present. a 
north chapel was perhaps the most beautiful piece of ae | 
in the church. It was the design of a single man, ‘whilst | 
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the other work had been hampered by the fact that it 
4 been in the nature of a series of alterations rather than 
onstruction. There was a legend that this was a Flemish 
ypel, but the story seemed to be entirely modern and 
neous. He saw photographs of “ the Flemish room” 
sr the north aisle of the chancel for sale, so he supposed 
.idea would stick. The flowing tracery from Flanders 
ually came to the Flemish people from France, which 
intry was itself later than England in this form of deco- 
ion. A gap was caused by the Black Death, when all 
rk was suspended, and when a restart was made towards 
. end of the fourteenth century another set of 
rks was undertaken which had no connection with 
se which had gone before—the addition of a clerestory 
1 the reconstruction of the west end. This was about 
end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
itury, and the west front belonged to that date, with the 
eption of the two windows at the end of the aisles. 
xt came the addition of a similar clerestory to the 
incel, with the tracery a little less severe, whilst it was 
mn freer in the transepts, which were later still. This 
sration involved the construction of the great east window. 
1460 the building was practically complete as now seen, 
-about 1520 the central tower fell over the nave, killing 
ood many people, and it was reconstructed during the 
<t few years, Cardinal Wolsey giving 200/. towards this 
onstruction. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bilson’s historical summary 
. party made a tour of the church and discussed some of 
. chief features in more detail. The thanks of the 
siety were given to Mr. Bilson for the lucid way in which 
had put before them the chief points of interest in the 
iIding. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS. 


‘HE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Institute was. 


held on Monday in the Building Trades’ Exchange. 
. John Baxter, president, was chairman. The annual 
yort of the Council stated that the membership now stood 
seventy-four, besides one honorary member. Suitable 
erence was made to the loss sustained through the deaths 
Mr. Robert Scott and Mr. John Dansken, both of whom 
re original members, and had from the inception of the 
titute taken an active part in its affairs, and had rendered 
st valuable service in the offices which they had held. 
ch.of them had discharged the duties of president for two 
ars. Mr. Scott had also acted as secretary and treasurer for 
e years. It was reported that the examinations qualifying 
‘membership were held in March last. Four candidates re- 
ved the certificate in the preliminary examination, and 
e had received the certificate in the final and their names 
iced on the register of associates. It was also reported 
it the authorities of the Technical College had so far met 
» views of the Council in respect of the course of study in 
ilding construction by providing a much more extended 
irse in that subject this session, and which the Council 
ped to see still further improved. A grant of 2/. 2s. was 
ain made for prizes in these classes. The treasurer’s 
tement showed the funds to amount to 623/. 7s. 7d. The 
ice-bearers for the ensuing year are as follow :—President, 
. John Baxter ; vice-president, Mr. George B. Walker ; 
retary and treasurer, Mr. Thomas N. Hill, F.S.I.; 
ditors of professional accounts, Messrs. Anthony Purdie 
d John S. Stewart; other members of Council, Messrs. 
lin Young, John Currie, Alexander Davie, James Smellie, 
mes D. Herbertson, John H. Allan and John Fyfe. 


TESSERA. 
Ancient and Modern Decoration. 


N England we colour the walls and leave the ceilings white ; 

the Greeks, on the contrary, seem to have coloured 
¢ ceiling and left the walls white ; and still in their houses 
> may see whitewashed plaster walls and painted wooden 
ilings. Whether painted or carved there is a marked 
fference between the ornamental style of the Greeks and 
mans. The former made their ornaments much smaller 
Proportion to the building than the latter, and there is a 
Sree of simplicity and elegance of design and a neatness 
id delicacy of execution in Greek buildings which you 
ould seek for in vain in Italy ; while, on the other hand, 
the Roman edifices there is afull and rich magnificence 
hich Is not to be found in those of Greece. The beauty of 
th is that the same feeling is observed throughout, and 
atin each building all the parts are in perfect harmony, 
im 


while in modern structures it frequently. happens that one 
beauty is copied from one ancient building and another 
from another, and their union only produces disgust. This 
difference of character was preserved, though perhaps in 
a less degree, even to the latest times of Grecian art; and 
at Rome there are one or two buildings which exhibit indica- 
tions of Greek taste, and have been supposed on that 
account to be the production of Greek artists. 


The Castle of Tangier. 


The castle externally appears almost as ruinous as the 
fortification, but is, nevertheless, used as the residence of 
the Governor when at Tangier. On entering the visitor is 
astonished to find the apartments in such good repair, 
belying their outward promise. One is astounded, after 
scrambling over broken walls and through heaps of lime 
and rubbish, to be conducted into elegant and tasteful apart- 
ments, adorned with all the beautiful and fantastic orna- 
ments peculiar to Moorish architecture. In the centre of 
the building there is, as usual, a large open quadrangle, 
surrounded by an elegant colonnade of white marble. The 
pillars are of the slender and graceful proportions so much 
admired in Moorish buildings and their capitals fantastic 
and varied, but all bearing a resemblance to the Corinthian. 
The apartments on both storeys are small, but a great 
portion of their gaudy and glittering but most tasteful 
decorations is entire. The vaulted roofs, richly ornamented 
and embossed, and painted in various brilliant colours, are 
in perfect preservation. Much of the ancient parti-coloured 
glazed tiling also remains and the delicate tracery of the 
lacework on the walls is uninjured, except by whitewash. 
In fact, the castle of Tangier, in the style of its decorations, 
is the counterpart of the Alcazar of Seville, perhaps more 
perfect in respect of the ornamental part, but possessing no 
such elegantly proportioned apartments, and especially 
nothing at all comparable to the ncble Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, 

The Two Goldstones. 


Thomas Goldstone, the prior, who died in 1468, built a 
Dean’s Chapel, Canterbury Cathedral.. He also built the 
south-west tower and porch, and the Virgin Chapel now 
called the Dean’s Chapel, which, though small, is one of the 
most beautiful examples of the unparalleled elegance of 
what the Pointed style of architecture is susceptible of in 
the kingdom. It was built before 1449. In 1468 Goldstone 
was buried in his own chapel, though the immediate spvt 
of his interment is not known. The vaulting of the roof is 
highly decorated by tracery and fanwork, most excellently 
wrought and in very fine taste. The east window is also 
peculiarly elegant, and has among the mouldings a line of 
oak and vine-leaves terminating in canopied niches of rich 
pattern. All the other parts of the interior are very 
beautiful, though parts are destroyed and obscured by 
tombs. Thomas Goldstone, the second of that name, also 
prior of Canterbury Cathedral, who died in 1517, in con- 
junction with Prior Selling between 1472 and 1517, and 
aided by Bishop Merton, raised the centre or Bell Harry 
Tower (formerly the Angel Steeple) about 1515. Agreeable 
to the taste of that age rebuses or hieroglyphics of Gold- 
stone and Merton still appear in this work: the former, 
three gilded stones, and the latter, mer anda tun. He also 
built the south-west gate, denominated Christ’s Church gate, 
which Sumner calls “a goodly, strong and beautiful struc- 
ture, and of excellent artifice.” It was built in 1517, as an 
inscription on it formerly showed. This inscription was on 
a string-course or cornice on the south front, and extended 
the whole width of the building; it was, “ Hoc opus con- 
structum est an. Dom. millesimo quingentesimo decimo 
septimo.” The whole southern exterior of this building is 
covered with tracery, panels, niches, canopies, shields of 
arms, among which are the arms of the see and those of 
Archbishop Juxon, with various sculptures. 


The Parks and Galleries Committee of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration have resolved to purchase The Light of Afternoon 
by Sir Francis Powell, at present being exhibited in the 
Institute Galleries, Sauchiehall Street. Sir F. Powell is 
president of the Royal Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. 

Mr. George Marples, Associate of the Royal College of 
Art, London, and head-master of the Huddersfield School of 
Art, has been appointed head-master of the Hull Municipal 
School of Art. Mr. Marples was originally a student at the 
Derby Municipal School of Art. 
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_A FEW months ago we mentioned that Prince ALBERT 
OF Monaco had proposed to open an Oceanographic 
Institute near the Sorbonne in Paris, and that the 
offer had been accepted by the French Government. 
L’Art gives a description and _ illustrations of the 
museum which Prince ALBERT has had_ erected in 
Monaco. If there is any country in the world where 
Studies relating ‘to the ocean should be in favour it is in 
Great Britain, and it is to be hoped that some of our 
millionaires will one day have the courage to follow the 
example of Prince ALBERT, and to erect a building like 
the Institut which will soon be seen in Paris. M. Paur 
Lerol, the editor, contributes the first part of an article 
on his late contributor, or as he calls him, “ notre doyen,” 
PHILIBERT AUDEBRAND, to whose death we recently 
referred. There is also a biographical notice of the 
late ALFRED SreEveEns, the Belgian painter, which is 
written with ample knowledge, and calls attention to 
the absence of the Under-Secretary of State for Fine 
Arts at Srevens’s funeral. Readers of L’ Art will be 
glad to realise that M. Paut Lero1, after his long and 
dangerous illness, has resumed his trenchant criticism 
on the last Salon. He does not spare the jury for fail- 
ing to recognise the merits of Mr. W. GoscomBE Joun, 
who had contributed a copy of his statue of the late 
Duke of Devonsuire. 


AN exhibition which is now open in the Birm 
Art Gallery is likely to create an interest 
Lucas, a mezzotint engraver who is now al 
known. He was a pupil of W. S. Rey 
whom he served for seven years. 
twenty-six he ‘became acquainted 
there can be no doubt he was an 
of the landscapist. This is ev 
which ConsTaBLE expressed 
great urbanity and integrit 


ingham 
in Davin 
most un- 
NOLDS, under 
When he was about 
with ConsTaBLe, and 
admirable interpreter 
ident from the opinion 
when he wrote :—“ His 
y are only equalled by his 
skill as an engraver, and the scenes now transmitted by 
his hand are such as I have ever preferred. For the 
most part they are those with which I have the strongest 
associations, those of my earliest years, when ‘in the 
cheerful morn of life I looked to nature with unceasing 
joy.’” In 1830 he commenced the publication of the 
English Landscape series, and twenty-two plates 
were offered for five guineas. It could not be con- 
sidered a financial success, but he began a- second 
series to which the public were indifferent. The 
original impressions are now sought after and are 
costly. But those taken from plates after they had 
been neglected are of little value. - CONSTABLE was 
thinking of Turner’s collection of plates when he pro- 
posed to bring out the copies of his works by Lucas, in 
order “to increase the interest in rural England ; its 
professional purpose, to mark the influence of light and 
shade upon landscape, and to give one brief moment, 
caught from fleeting Time, to lasting and sober exist- 
ence.” How plates of such value could be slighted will 
be hereafter considered one of the puzzles of amateurism. 
Lucas made various efforts to win patronage. But they 
were all alike unsuccessful, and it is believed that he 
died in the Fulham workhouse. As has happened in 
other cases, his name may still become renowned. Mr. 
G. P. Rosinson Says he was handicapped through 
working on steel plates, which were introduced in 1823. 
Ink does not adhere to steel in the same way as to 
copper, and owing to its hardness the rocking-tool 


raises less burr. 
Eee ANUS MIS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was a modest man, 
an excellent land Surveyor, and he could ne 
wildest dreams, have anticipated that a sta 
would one day be erected in Buda- 
have even heard of the city, 
century was assumed to b 


as became 
ver, in his 
tue of him 
Pesth. He may not 
for Prague in the eighteenth 
e of greater importance. . It 
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Magyar speech. It runs, ‘To 

WasuinctTon. The Hungarians of 
The sculptor is Herr Jutrus Bezerep. 
the biography of WASHINGTON, 
express the character of the 
For clothing and the manner 
sculptor has followed contem 
figure rests the righ 
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the memor 
America, 1, 
- Hehas st 
and has endeavours 
general and states 
of dressing the hajy 
porary portraits, 

t hand on astrong walking-stick 
his left he holds a backwoodsman’s hat, and on the 
is a cloak. In other words, the simplicity of 
organiser of the United States is expressed, Ben 
is introduced the symbol of the turul with outstret 
wings, the fabulous bird which is supposed to } 
guided the ancient Magyars in the emigration from / 
and in its claws it holds a sword. 


Tue theory of heredit 


y finds support in the his: 
of the Breas family. 


Kar. Becas, who was 

favourite painter of FREDERICK Wutu1am III. of Pru: 
was born in 1794. After a training in Germany 
studied under Baron Gros in Paris, and gaine 
reputation among his countrymen by his painting: 
scenes from the Scriptures, some of which were 
colossal dimensions. Herr ReErnuHotp Becas, 

sculptor, is one of the sons of the painter, and | 
born in 1831. An exhibition of models of his wo 
and studies is now open in Berlin. He has been fo. 
nate in obtaining the most important of the public ec 
missions during the last thirty years, the climax be 
reached in the memorial of the Emperor Wriuram 
Berlin. Four sons in all of Kart Brcas beca 
artists; two are painters and two sculptors. — ] 
grandson has also shown a tendency towards art, a 
it may therefore be assumed that for some time to co 
the family will uphold the reputation of the paint 
and prove he was wise when he abandoned law for al 


Tue Board of Governors of 
Infirmary resolved on Tuesday that a third storey 
added to the surgical and medical block of the n 
hospital buildings in Stanley Grove. This extensi 
will cost 22,c00/,, exclusive of surveyor’s and arcl 
tect’s commission and furnishing, and it will provi 
108 more beds at a cost of about 200/, per bed. 
return :was prepared for the meeting, from which 
appears that the number of beds in general hospitals 
various towns is as follows :—Leeds, 436 ; Liverpo 
841 ; Birmingham, 478; Glasgow, 1,218; Belfast, 30 
Manchester and Salford, 841 (on the basis of 598 bec 
in the new infirmary). The original plans showe 
accommodation for 598 beds. 


the Manchester Ro 


THE sessional meetings of the Liverpool Arch 
tectural Society will begin on Monday next, the 8t 
inst.. when the opening address by the president, M 
Epmunp_ Kirsy, will be given. At the succeeding for 
nightly meetings ‘the following papers will be read :- 
“Old English Customs and Folk Lore,” by Mr. PETE 
CoweL. (city librarian); “F enestration; or, th 
Treatment of the Window Openings in relation to th 
Structure,” by Mr. Water Cave; “Some Thought 
and Hints for Young Quantity Surveyors,” by Mr. H. L 
Beckwitu ; “The Art of Drawing,” by Mr. T. RaFFLE 
‘Davipson; “Style in Architectural Draughtsmanship, 
by Mr. Srantey D. Apsurap; “ Inexpensive Cottages, 
by Mr. Grorrrey Lucas; “Architecture and Crafts 
manship,” by Mr. Recinatp Biomrietp. Mr. Jom 
BELCHER will also read a paper. Ee 


, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—FROM UPPER PARKGATE— | 
THE COURT-ROOM. : ' 


NEW OFFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, = les 
ROAD, N.W.—DELEGATES’ HALL, LOOKING TO DAIS FRO 
GALLERY—COUNCIL CHAMBER. ; 


is also curious that ont 


he pedestal the inscription 
should be on one side in 


English and on the other in 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. DAVIDS: SHOWING NORTH DOOR- ; 
THE CHOIR, WESTWARDS, 1 Oa 
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RICHMOND AND KEW. 


VO of the most interesting parts of suburban London 

were selected by the Surrey Archzeological Society 
n excursion on September 22. The arrangements 

carried out under the direction of the honorary 
tary, Mr. Montague S. Giuseppi, F.S.A., and no hitch 
red. The first building visited was the parish church 
chmond, a building which is unknown to many people 
profess to be acquainted with the town. 


Richmond Church. 


r. Albert A. Barkas, the borough librarian, read a paper 
> course of which he said that reference was made to 
‘Chapel of Shene” as early as 1339, but no records 
>d to show where it was located. The earliest notice 
» present parish church was in a MS. account of some 
2 private expenses of Henry VII. (1485-1509), where 
9 be found an entry recording a gift of 57. towards the 
ing of the church. Of that structure, however, all that 
ined was the tower, and that had been’ so modernised 
; flint covering and other alterations that little or no 
of its antiquity could be seen. Upto 1904 the Tudor 
el was in existence, but that interesting portion of the 
hurch and the fine monuments located there were 
ved in that year, and the present erection substituted. 
ancient building, which reached from the chancel to 
wer, certainly did not exceed the width of the present 
el. As the increasing population of the village required 
ditional accommodation had to be found, and the north 
outh aisles and the west gallery were added. Taking 
hurch as a whole, there was nothing about it to render 
triking object of admiration, either to the architect or 
antiquarian, but there were a goodly number of 
sting monuments. There was a fine peal of eight 
in the old tower, which were placed there about 1680. 
registers commenced February 26, 1583, and were, 
elieved, perfect from 1682, except the records of 
ages from 1751-4. The most interesting entry, he 
ht, was that of March 20, 1681, which recorded the 
sm of Hester, daughter of Edward Johnson, the 
la” of Swift. The organ was erected in 1770, at 
xpense of George III. and Queen Charlotte, and was 
by one Knight, who was recommended by the king 
lf. Amongst those who had sittings in the church 
t be mentioned the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
Jilliam Temple, the eminent statesman, the Prince and 
ess of Wales, parents of George III., and Dr. Nicholas 
y, the eminent divine. The earliest monument in the 
h was unfortunately without a date, but Mr. Challenor 
1 had been able to fix the date as 1591. It was to the 
ory of Robert Cotton, gentleman groom of the Privy 
ber to Queen Mary, and afterwards Yeoman of “the 
ving Wardoppe of Bedds” to Queen Elizabeth. His 
children were represented on the brass tablet, with 
parents kneeling. There was a mural monument to 
er Hickman (1617), one of the original vestrymen 
ichmond. There were also monuments to Lady 
aret Chudleigh, daughter of Sir William Courtney, 
wderham, near Exeter (1628), Lady Dorothy Wright 
), Margaret Jay (1646), and John Bentley, his 
Ellenor, and their only daughter Ellenor (1656-60), 
lon. Barbara Lowther, “sister of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
Countess of Darlington, and (Katherine) the late 
ess of Bolton” (1805). On the south wall was a bust 
ablet to the memory of “ Robert Lewis, Esq.,a Cambro- 
n and a barrister-at-law,” who died in 1649, not “ from 
h of days, but from being such a studious lover of 
4 that when a contention sprang up between life and 
, he immediately yielded up his spirit to end the dis- 

There was a mural tablet to Lord Viscount 
ncker (1687-8) of Castle Lyons, in Ireland, cofferer 
arles II. In 1678 Evelyn wrote that he dined at Mr. 
y Brouncker’s “ at ye Abbey of Sheene.” His house 
part of the site of the old priory in what was called 
the Old Deer Park. The burial-place of the poet 
ison was indicated by a small brass plate on the wall 
v the gallery at the west end of the north aisle. Sir 
"is Chantrey, the sculptor, on seeing the bust to the 
ory of William Rowan (1767) spoke of it in terms of 
ration, and stated that it was a very highly-finished 
of work. Up to the time of the removal of the old 
el a tablet might have been seen near the communion 


recording the burial of Mary Ann Yates (1787),. 


celebrated actress, and her husband, Richard Yates 


yy) & comedian of great talent. It was said that Mr. 
> 


appointment of his dinner.” .The first monument to their 
memory was considered of too theatrical a character, and 
was not allowed to be placed on the walls. On the north 
wall was a cenotaph erected by his grateful pupils to the 
memory of the Rev. Robert Mark Delffosse, LL.B. (1819), a 
minister of Petersham (who kept an academy of much 
repute on RichmondGreen). A tablet of white marble was 
erected to the memory of Edmund Kean (1833), who died 
at his residence adjoining the old Richmond Theatre. 
Amongst the burials in the churchyard might be mentioned 
Mrs. Barbara Hofland, authoress of many instructive tales, 
and the wife of T. C. Hofland, the painter and author 
of ‘The British Angler’s Manual” (1844); Richard, Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam, who lived on Richmond Green (1816) ; 
Dr. John Moore, the father of the brave General Sir 


John Moore (1802); Joseph Taylor, who, when a 
young man, was instructed by Shakespeare to play 
some of his most celebrated characters, and who 


in 1614 was manager of a company of comedians at 
Richmond (1652). Heidegger was a person of much note 
who was Master of the Revels to George I. He lived at 
4 Maid of Honour Row, and had the reputation of being the 
ugliest man of his day; James Fearon, an actor, who after 
performing at Covent: Garden, often walked home to his 
residence at Richmond (1789); Jacques Mallet du Pan, a 
citizen of Geneva (1800) ; Right Hon. Lady Diana Beauclerk,, 
wife of the Hon. Topham Beauclerk, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson (1808) ; and last, but not least, the tomb in the south 
churchyard of John Lewis, who died in 1792, aged seventy- 
nine years. John Lewis was our village Hampden, who 
sturdily championed the people’s rights and privileges 
respecting the right of way across Richmond Park. Mr. 
Tibballs, their present-day parish clerk, was believed to be a 
descendant of Lewis. 

Afterwards the gateway of the old palace on the Green 
and Asgill House, which was built on a part of the site of 
the palace, were seen. 


Richmond Palace. 


Mr. J. B. Hilditch read a paper. In the course of it he 
said that no palace in the world has been associated with 
more important historical events and personages thai 
Richmond, and the spot is hallowed by the memories of the 
sorrows as well as the ambitions of the royal personages 
who have passed away, leaving no more trace behind them 
than there is of the buildings which once stood here. A 
royal residence existed on that site about the year 1125, 
when Henry I. occupied the manor house. Subsequently 
Edward II. frequently resided there and founded a convent 
of Carmelite Friars, from which the adjacent Friars Lane 
derived its name. Edward II/., his grandson, Richard II. 
and Henry VIL, all occupied the palace for longer or shorter 
periods, the last-named changing the name of the manor 
from Sheen to that of Richmond. In consequence of the 
palace having been partially destroyed by fire about 1497,. 
he rebuilt it with still greater splendour. He died there in 
1509, and then the palace became the residence of his son, 
Henry VIII., during the early part of his reign. About the 
year 1524 Cardinal Wolsey was bringing to completion his 
beautiful palace of Hampton Court, which on account of its. 
exceeding in architectural appearance the royal one at Rich- 
mond, excited the envy of the king. Wolsey was afterwards. 
permitted to reside at his pleasure in his manor of Richmond,. 
and in the winter of 1525, as the plague was raging in 
London, Wolsey kept Christmas here in great state. It was. 
Richmond Lodge, in the Old Deer Park, and not the 
palace, that was afterwards awarded to Wolsey for a 
residence in his disgrace. Edward VI. spent much of his 
time at Richmond, and the Princess Mary frequently visited’ 
her brother, and was staying at the palace when the Wyatt. 
rebellion broke out. . During the reign of Queen Mary her 
illustrious sister Elizabeth was for some time imprisoned in 
Richmond Palace, which she afterwards used as a royali 
residence, and finally ended her days within its walls. 
According to tradition she died in a room over the gateway. 
In 1587 the death warrant of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
signed by her at Richmond. After the death of Elizabeth 
the palace lost its attractions as a royal residence, and 
Windsor came into favour. Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James I., however, resided here, and died in 1612, mourned 
by the whole nation, and more particularly by the inhabi- 
tants of Richmond. Three years later the palace became 
the abode of Prince Charles, who made himself unpopular 
by forming the great park for hunting. 

After the death of the king in 1649 Parliament passed 


died (very rich) of passion in consequence of dis- | an Act that all the. royal palaces should be sold, the blow 
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falling with much severity on the people of Richmond. 
“A fair yew tree,” which the Commissioners valued at 10/,, 
was interesting, as it was tobe seen standing in the garden 
of Wardrobe Court until about twelve years ago, when it 
was cut down. The whole property, with the Wardrobe 
buildings (the only portion of the palace still remaining), was 
sold for 10,000/. to Thomas Rookesby, William Goodwin 
and Adam Baynes, from whom it passed to Sir Gregory 
Norton, and was reclaimed at the Restoration. Many years 
after the palace had fallen into decay Richmond again 
became a resort of royalty in the person of the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George II.), who took up his abode at 
Richmond Lodge in the Old Deer Park, the site being close 
to where the Observatory now stands. 

The paper was illustrated by means of copies of draw- 
ings in the Bodleian Library and several old engravings. 

The next building visited was the Trumpeting House, 
which derives its name from two figures of boys in the 
garden. Wardrobe Court and the old Palace House were 
also seen. 

On reaching Kew Green the members went to the Dutch 
House, or Kew Palace, near the entrance to the Gardens. 


Kew Pataces. 


Mr. W. L. Rutton, F.S.A., read a paper on “The 
Palaces of Kew,” viz. Richmond Lodge, Kew House, the 
Castellated Palace and the Dutch House. The last covered 
the site of a mansion called the Dairy House, which in 1553 
belonged to Sir Henry Gate, and afterwards to Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, who 
died in 1588. The Dairy House was sold to a Dutch mer- 
chant, Samuel Fortrey, who pulled down the old mansion 
and built on the site of it the house that yet exists. It was 
transferred to royal hands about 1730, when Queen 
Caroline acquired a long lease of this and another house 
not now existing. The first royal occupant of the Dutch 
House was Anne, Princess Royal, who in 1734 married the 
Prince of Orange. Afterwards two other daughters of 
George II. had it, viz. the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, 
the former probably vacating the house in 1751, when she 
was made Ranger of Richmond Park, where she had her 
lodge. In 1754 George, Prince of Wales, occupied it, and 
it was there that he received the announcement of his 
accession to the throne as George III. In 1773 it was 
apportioned to the two eldest boys, the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of York, and here they were educated. The king 
was removed here in the spring of 1801, when the return of 
his mental disorder necessitated temporary separation from 
his family residing at Kew House. 

The house may be said to have become a palace on 
September 23, 1802, when for the first time the king and 
queen, with their daughters, took up their abode in it. The 
last family visit to the house was made in October 1805, 
when they stayed a full month, and the king’s last visit 
occurred in January 1806 as he passed from Windsor to 
London. Again in July 1815 it was recorded that Queen 
Charlotte passed a fortnight at Kew Palace, whither she 
came to die in 1818. Suffering much, but resolved to 
witness the marriages of her two sons, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Kent, which took place in the drawing-room 
on July 11, the queen lingered for five months and died in 
November. 

The old palace was doubtless visited from time to time 
by her children, who were attached to it, and none more 
than King William IV. In the next reign the contents of 
the residence were gradually removed, and in 1883, when 
the low range of buildings adjoining the mansion on the 
west side were taken down, the apartments were entirely 
denuded. Finally, the late Queen Victoria in 1897, the 
year of her Diamond Jubilee, vielded the old palace 
to the natural curiosity of her subjects. It was 
then cleaned up and put in order, and the few 
articles of furniture they now saw, with the pictures 
and sundry old-fashioned memorials, were arranged in it. 
‘The mansion presents a fair specimen of the Jacobean type. 
The elevation is perhaps somewhat formal and monotonous, 
but there is the relief of deep moulded string-courses 
dividing the storeys, and of delicate pilasters with capitals 
flanking the door. The three gables with attic lights and the 
groups of chimney-shafts, though plain, are characteristic. 
Internally the sparse ornamentation and the panelling 
is alsc Jacobean, but there is an exception in one small 
room which has Tudor—linen pattern—wainscotting, and 
this is extremely interesting as being in all probability a 
relic of the Dairy House. A small fireplace on the second 
floor seems also to be a Tudor relic, but the most important 
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remnant is the groined and ribbed crypt which y; 
part of the mansion, and which is believed to witnes 
house of the Earl of Leicester and perhaps of yet 
occupants. 

After the palace and crypt had been inspect 
excursion came to an end. He 


MODERN ANTIQUITY. 


ie perusing our volumes of Transactions it is fairly « 
that, at any rate, so far as the published matter 
cerned, the East Riding Antiquarian Society devote: 
of its attention to the study of ecclesiastical and archit 
antiquities, to family history and to matters whi 
perhaps as well described by the word archzeology ¢ 
thing. Under the last head I refer to the Papers ¢ 
with excavaticns on British and Roman sites, and t 
dating back to very early times. The Paper which 
the honour of reading to this Society two or three yea 
endeavoured to deal fairly exhaustively with all the y 
archeological discoveries which have been made in th 
of Yorkshire. Since then one or two finds of impo 
have come to light, which I propose to briefly refer t 
thus supplement my previous notes; but it occurred 
that there was one branch of antiquities which has 
sadly neglected by this Association. On being 
therefore, by our secretary to send some notes to yo 
evening, I thought I could not do better than make 
remarks upon some objects which, though having ne 
great age, still claim our attention from the fact tha 
are relics of the past, and have as much bearing 0 
domestic and general history of the district as dj 
Roman pavement or a British tumulus. és 
In connection with our museum at Hull, I hay 
many years endeavoured to gather together a seri 
objects illustrating what might fitly be called our g 
fathers’ days. Some of these I propose to bring under 
notice, and to many of the members present it is 
possible that most of the objects may be familiar, 
speaking as one who has not had the advantage of a 
residing on this planet for thirty years, I must say that 
recently most of the objects I am describing were t 
very unfamiliar, and difficult as it has been for me to g; 
these odds and ends together, it is obvious that fi 
generations will find it still more difficult to obtain t 
In accumulating, therefore, what some of my older fri 
may at times refer to as “rubbish,” I do so inthe 
belief that in the future, at any rate, the collections wi 
properly appreciated. I can only say that if this kin 
rubbish had only been accumulated in the museum at. 
during the past sixty or seventy years, we should ha 
much more valuable collection than we possess. _ 
Strangely enough, as already hinted, it is the com 
objects of one generation which seem so difficult to of 
by the succeeding generation. Take, for example, the \ 
known farm implement the flail, which consisted of 
pieces of wood, a long and a short one, fastened togethe 
a thong, and was used for thrashing corn by hand in ¢ 
preceding the thrashing-machine. We were a consider 
time before we could obtain a single specimen. Dozen 
people told us that they knew where there were seve 
but on inquiry being made it was found that flails had b 
used as broom-handles, had been chopped up for firew 
or had been destroyed in other ways. So soon as ma 
nery made the hend flail useless it was thrown aside: 
rarely cared for. As it happens, we have now obtal 
quite an interesting series of these implements illustrat 
the various methods adopted for securing the shorter to 
longer piece of wood, the joint at the elbow being made 
iron, wood or thong. A search round an old farm build 
may easily result in some suitable objects being secured 
Of wood particularly quite a large number of uten! 
and weapons were made. Large spoons and basins, tin 
boxes, nut-crackers, cheese moulds, &c., all of wood, 1 
now and then be secured. I have not yet been success 
in securing a wooden platter, yet there were many of th 
in every house in the Riding. Some of them were mer 
turned in the form and shape of an ordinary dinner ple 
A more interesting form, however, consisted of a squat 
piece of wood, with a large depression in the centre op 
food and a smaller depression in one corner for salt. / 


ae 
* A paper read by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., Curator of 
Hull Museum, at the arnual meeting of the East Riding At 
quarian Society, 
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ction of cheap pots has apparently resulted in these 
| platters being practically completely destroyed, 
I have frequently met with people who remembered 
eing used. Another common household article was 
nd mangle, generally in oak or other hard wood, 
consisted of a roller around which the linen was 
d and a battledore used for pressing the roller 
ving it forward on the table. In a farmyard 
se one may occasionally meet with many curious 
‘ural implements, such as_ dibbling-irons, for 
holes for setting beans ; fothering irons, resembling 
. with a handle, used for detaching the horns from 
‘There may yet exist a hand winnower, used for 
ing the chaff from the corn after it has been thrashed. 
not yet succeeded in obtaining one, but they con- 
f pieces of canvas and other material tightly drawn 
a roller, somewhat after the manner of the paddles 
wheel of a paddle boat. The roller was held in 
1 on two supports, and by means of the handle was 
revolved. Another object consisted of a squared 
ff wood with a handle, which was smeared with 
and sprinkled with sand, and used for.sharpening 
, &c., before the present familiar hone was in use. 
fashioned form of sickle and shepherd’s crook are 
net with. Other objects going out of use and worth 
ing are the Dutch hoes, hand churns, cheese moulds 
mes curiously carved), cheese presses, horn lanterns, 
narkers,” primitive forms of scarecrows made of 
r wood and tin, &c. We have a very fine cheese 
ith a wooden screw, the weight being formed from 
ed stone from Thornton Abbey. 
ware of spring guns and mantraps” was a not un- 
r sign in orchards, &c., half a century ago. Whilst 
fe managed to secure one or two interesting, and 
but humane, mantraps and spring guns, I still 
) obtain one of the painted signboards which, I am 
have been painted over, and now read “ Trespassers 
- Prosecuted,” or ‘‘ Private Road,” notices which are 
ng far too familiar. 
h our present luxuries of gas, electric light and 
natches we can hardly appreciate the trouble our 
ithers had in lighting a fire, and the miserable light 
nust have been in old times. Tinder-boxes, with 
ccompanying flint, steel and tinder, early forms in 
ind later in iron or tin, were on every mantelshelf, 
in the houses of the more wealthy elaborate tinder- 
which had the piece of flint firmly fitted into jaws, 
red off after the manner of a pistol. Rushlight 
of varying patterns and types were inserted in huge 
) blocks, or stuck into the beams of the houses of the 
people, while the better class had stinking tallow 
hich necessitated the frequent application of the 
Candle snuffers and snuffer trays were then even 
ommon in a household than card trays or ash trays 
lay. True, one may occasionally yet see a silver or 
pair of snuffers on a similarly elaborate tray, but 
ré now ornaments in the drawing-rooms where 
; are unknown, and as often as not are modern 
ms made to sell. The evolution of the modern 
natch is very interesting when one can get a series 
é sulphur tipped chip of wood to the present time. 
here were the various forms of congreves-to the 
one Matches, and so on to the varieties we are now 
r with. Various fancy appliances for lighting cigars, 
Té in vogue at different times. 
he old days each farmer carried in his pocket scales 
ghting guineas and other coin, as a safeguard against 
feits, and in many other ways was equipped with 
nd ends such as would be exceedingly strange to 
of to-day. The keys in his pocket were of a very 
it type from those now used, and his old turnip 
and fob, which are now being revived by “ fashion- 
eople, was quite in keeping with his time. Other 
which ought to be secured before it is too late 
be mentioned to great length, but if one just men- 
he or two which have recently been obtained it must 
Amongst these are moulds for making ginger- 
Sand boxes, somewhat resembling pe}-per pots, 
r drying ink before blotting paper was known; old 
of door knockers and other door furniture ; in fact 
ght go on ad infinitum. 
S as well when possible to get a series of objects 
ting the various advances which have been made 
he earliest to more recent times. To some extent 
1S been done with our matches, and we have also 
imilarly successful in illustrating the evolution of the 


spinning-wheel and the bicycle. Our earliest specimen of 
the latter is the dandy-horse, consisting of a crosspiece and 
pair of wheels which took the weight of the body, whilst 
the means of propelling was by the toes on the ground 
pushing the dandy-horse forward. The next specimen is 
the wooden boneshaker, most properly so named; then the 
iron boneshaker; and later the high 52-inch wheeled 
bicycle. Following this was of course the solid-tyred 
safety bicycle; the cushion-tyred; then the pneumatic- 
tyred; and finally the motor bicycle, which most of us pro- 
bably wish to see as defunct as is the boneshaker. 

In bringing these items before your notice I do so with 
the dual object of showing that there is much interest in 
comparatively modern things, and also as a hint to our 
Beverley friends, who are thinking about having a museum, 
of a probable way of getting together an interesting and 
useful collection of objects without very much expense. 


OLD BASING AND BRAMLEY. 


HE last excursion of the season of the members of the 
Hampshire Field Club and Archzological Society was 
to Old Basing, Sherfield and Bramley. The first halt was 
made, says the Hampshire Advertiser, at the site of the Old 
Basing House, the famous Cavalier fortress which played 
so prominent a part in the Cromwellian war and so 
gallantly withstood the attacks of Waller, though later on it 
had to yield to the forces of Cromwell, who afterwards 
razed to the ground what must have been a truly palatial 
building. Lord Bolton, the owner of the estate, who granted 
special facilities for the visit, has been carrying out con- 
siderable excavations on the site, the results of which are 
as interesting as they are surprising. The whole of the 
ground plan of the ‘‘ Castle” has been laid bare, including 
the spacious courtyard, paved with flints, and an excellent 
idea may now be formed of the size and arrangement of the 
large circular building, the ramparts round which are still 
almost as perfect as when they were used to repel the fierce 
assaults of the Parliamentarians. Entering the site across 
the moat, where the remains of the curtain wall with two 
flanking towers are still visible, the visitors proceeded to 
examine the results of the excavations. The party 
spent about an hour and a half on the site, one 
feature of special interest being the crypt of the 
chapel, which was used as a dungeon for prisoners, 
and whose artistic efforts in drawing galleons are 
still visible on the ruined walls. They next visited the 
little museum just outside the ramparts, in which are dis- 
played many relics of the siege found in the excavations, 
including a large number of cannon balls, bullets and a few 
skulls, and other evidences of the severity of the attacks on 
the fortress. Mr. Dale, the secretary, called attention to a 
bottle which was used for sack, and said that during the 
clearances of the Simnel Street area at Southampton some 
sixty or seventy of such bottles were found, but were all 
smashed, with the exception of about half a dozen. One 
bottle showed that the Marquess of Winchester had his own 
wine bottles made, as it bore his initials and his coat of 
arms. The visitors then proceeded to the columbarium or 
pigeon-house, and then went on to the adjacent barn or so- 
called riding school. Mr. Dale called attention to the fine 
Tudor brickwork of the entrance piers. Not only were the 
bricks smaller than those now in use, but they were most 
carefully laid and the work was very durable. There was 
a very good specimen of similar work in Cuckoo Lane, at 
Southampton, at the former entrance to Bugle Hall. The 
fine timber roof of the barn was a puzzle to him, and if 
they saw it on a stone building of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century they would probably say it was as old as the build- 
ing itself. But the barn was of brick, and that knocked 
away the idea of so early a date, unless it had formerly 
covered another building of stone, which, however, did not 
appear likely. It was not older than the Commonwealth 
period, or the early part of the seventeenth century. Some- 
times people in churches told them these fine roofs were 
made of sweet chestnut, because spiders then would not 
build in them. He had no faith in that idea. He did not 
know why spiders should not build in sweet chestnut ; 
at all events, the roofs were too high up for anyone to 
examine. 

A move was then made to Old Basing Church, a building 
which has been previously visited by the Club, but is always 
interesting, especially by its connection with the Paulet 
family and the uses that were made of it during the 
military operations in the district during the Civil War. In 
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the Paulet chapel a brass has recently been erected on the 
east wall in memory of the members of the family who are 
interred there, the names being copied from those found on 
the coffin plates. These begin with Margaret, Countess of 
Wiltshire, who died in February 1682, and finish with 
Maria, Countess of Bolton, who died in November 1863, 
there being thirty-three names in all. There is also here a 
Flaxman monument to the “most noble Prince Henry, Sixth 
Duke of Bolton, premier Marquis of England.” He died on 
Christmas Day 1794. Canon Hessey, the vicar, was from 
home, but his wife courteously met the party and ex- 
plained some of the leadirg architectural features of the 
church. She said it would be noticed that some of the arms 
and initials on the Bolton shields, as well as the inscrip- 
tions, were unfinished. This was because the Italian 
artists engaged in the work fled during the siege of Basing 
House and did not return. Mr. Dale said the members of 
the Club often had churches explained to them by vicars 
and rectors, but this was the first time in his experience of 
twenty-one years that a vicar’s lady had performed that 
agreeable duty, and he was sure they all heartily thanked 
Mrs. Hessey for her kindness. 

The party then went on to Sherfield-on-Loddon to pay a 
hurried visit to the Decorated church of St. Leonard, which 
was restored in 1872, and then drove to Bramley Church, 
which is highly interesting, especially for its wall-paintings, 
the most noteworthy of which is a thirteenth-century repre- 
sentation of the murder of Thomas-a-Becket. There is a 
fine tomb to the memory of Bernard Brocas (who died in 
November, 1747) in the Brocas Chapel, with recumbent 
figures by Banks. Brocas, the inscription tells us, was a 
“Lieutenant-Colonel of the North Hampshire Militia, who 
was descended from a long race of ancestors as remarkable 
for their loyalty and attachment to their king and country 
as for their many other virtues.” There are also some 
interesting brasses. Mr. Dale read a paper, prepared, we 
understand, by Mr. Eddy, from which we make the following 
extracts :— 

Bramley Church in its older parts belongs to the Norman 
Transition style of architecture. It dates from 1220 A.D. at 
latest, but its original features have only been brought to 
light since 1870. The old exterior walls are best seen on 
the east and north sides. They are very thick and are built 
of flints and tiles brought from Silchester. 
known as the Brocas or Beaurepaire aisle, belonged to 
the Brocas family, who owned Beaurepaire from the 
fourteenth century down to 1870. It was built in 1r8or. 
The heraldic vanes represent a Moor’s head crowned, the 
crest granted to a redoubtable Brocas, who cut off the head 
of a king of Morocco. His monument is in Westminster 
Abbey. The tower was built in 1636-40. The present 
doorway within the porch occupies the position of one of 
the original windows, a piece of which is to be seen in the 
wall to the right of the door. The oldest interior stonework 
may be recognised by its fine quality and by its crosswise 
tooling. Itcame, he believed, from the Isle of Wight. The 
font is of Purbeck marble; the corner pillars are a restora- 
tion made in 1891, whena shapeless mass of brickwork was 
taken down and the curious base was discovered, with the 
marks where the corner pillars had stood. On the west 
side of the basin is the Norman dog-tooth. On the east 
Side seem to be the remains of a lamb anda flag. The 
gallery was erected in 1728 “for the servants and young 
people of the parish.” . . . There were originally four 
Norman windows in the north wall (Norman Transition). 
In 1870 no traces of these were visible. The western- 
most had been’ blocked up. before the gallery was 
built, and is now half-hidden by it. The next window 
eastward had been enlarged in the fifteenth century 
into a three-light Decorated window. It contains some 
painted glass of the same date—the Sun of York and 
the Brocas arms. The third window, now restored, and 
showing a figure of Faith in stained glass, given by Miss 


east window is of a much later date, and belo 
the Perpendicular style of architecture. . saa 
door, dating perhaps from the fourteenth century, he 
blocked up in 1848 and was reopened in 1878, 
pairing it some ancient floor tiles were found built i, 
wall. These have been imitated for the chancel floo: 
rood was a figure of our Saviour on the Cross, with § 
and St. John standing beneath. After the Reformati 
roods were destroyed as idolatrous, and the rood-lot 
even the screens, went down with them. In 1673, ; 
ing to the Bramley churchwardens’ book of accour 
 Roode-lofte is taken down, and a poticon (partition 
up where it stoode.” Just to the westward of the 
aisle was discovered in 1874 the south doorway, fo 
the principal entrance to the church. I claim the cr 
having discovered all the paintings in the church, 
once covered with them. The earliest were perhaps f 
in fresco, ze. on the plaster when wet; the rest | 
temper, 7.¢. on coats of whitewash. After the Refor 
texts took their place, and were renewed from time t 
In some places, ¢.g. the Brocas aisle, the successive 
of plaster and paint may be seen like the layers in a 
wich, showing how, as one picture faded, anothe 
painted over it. The painting of St. Christopher be 
two of the windows on the north wall is the most ela 
in the church. The picture of St. Christoph 
always painted opposite the church door, that the eye 
rest on it first, which was thought to bring good luck 
Above the now blocked-up south doorway is the 
interesting picture in the church, the murde 
Thomas-a-Becket. He was murdered on Decemb. 
1170 A.D. and the picture may have been p: 
within fifty years of the event. The four ky 
have each triangular shields and chain armour. 
foremost of them (William de Tracy) strikes with a 
sword at Edward Grimm the sacristan, whose figur 
unfortunately perished, only his surpliced arm holdit 
archbishop’s crozier being now. visible. The 5 
(Reginald Brito) thrusts his sword downwards int 
Saint’s head (Becket is on his knees). Out of this 
grow two roses. The third knight is also striking a 
the head. This knight must be intended for Reg 
Fitzurse, for on his shield is a bear’s head with a halt 


The transept, looks more like a horse); “urse” means “ bear.” 


fourth (De Morville), too far back to strike, holds his s 
erect. This picture formed one of a series under a che 
or dog-tooth edging; next to the left was another, of v 
all has perished except two figures with ugly faces wa 
in a procession. The new reredos is in the form of a 

tych; it was painted by Mr. Victor Milner in 1885, 
given. by myself. The well carved altar rails came 
Hexham. There were originaliy two altars of stone, a 
altar and a lady’s altar. They were “ ridded” in 1541, 4 
table made, but they must have been re-erected u 
Queen Mary, for they were taken down again in 1561. 

of the altar stones was sold to John White in 1589, 
laye upon his father,” who was buried in the cht 
The wooden panelling of the roof is a fea 
common to many Hampshire churches.. There are 
sets of it, one at the east end of the chancel and 
at the east end of the nave. They seem to date from 
Tudor period. East of the screen is a monument to 
Shaw, the Eastern traveller, in the shape of the Egyp 
pyramids which he visited. His epitaph relates that 
fame will outlive even these. This monument stood on 
east wall, and its removal disclosed the painting of 
Virgin and Child. The Beaurepaire aisle is modern, 
the archway leading into it must be ancient, for the pil 
had round capitals now broken off, and the stone arch 
bordered with painting. It contains a brass to Richard 
Ales Carter, who died at Bramley in 1529 and bequeat 
to the church two cows. There is also a brass to Gi 
More, wife to John Shelford and ‘“ modyr to the Abbes 


Brocas, had had its splay cut straight back on both sides, 
and a square wooden frame inserted under a low brick 
arch. (When the upper arch was discovered the head was 
found plastered over and painted red.) The fourth and 
easternmost window, now restored and enriched with a 
figure of St. Hubert, the patron saint of huntsmen, 
by Mr. Alfred Thornton, had been walled up before 1604, 
for the monument to Reg. Hannington of that date, now 
over the priest’s door, was affixed to one of the jambs ; in 
front of the other was a marble slab, now in the chancel 
floor. Beneath is the aumbry or cupboard, where the 
Communion plate was kept. It was stolenin 1712, and the 
flagon now in use was given by Mr. Brocas in 1714. The 


Shaftesbury.” She died in 1504. The handsome Bre 
monument was sculptured by Banks, who also carved 
beautiful figure of Chaloner Chute in the chapel of 
Vyne. The inscription is legendary ; there are no trace: 
the Brocas family in England before the time of Edward 


given | The window contains some very valuable glass, much 0 


belonging to the best period of glass painting, 1480-15 
the work of the Liége school. The window was resto 
in memory of Mr. Henry Welch Thornton. . . . Mr. Hel 
Welch Thornton restored the tower, Mr. Alfred We 


Thornton the floor of the nave, Mrs. Welch Thornton | 
Beaurepaire window. The east window was put UP, 
organ provided and the bells rehung by subscription. 
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neel, the seats and the font were restored by myself 
ing my incumbency of Bramley, 1869-92. 
The party then returned to Basingstoke. 


THE COLONNADE. 


LTHOUGH the beauty, the grace, the picturesque effect 
of Grecian and Roman architecture are universally 
itted, it is contended by many, to whose opinion some 
srence appears to be due, that the colonnade is but ill 
pted to our climate. Colonnades and porticoes are 
ghtful beneath the sunny skies of Greece and Italy, but 
this country, at best, they are declared to be beautiful 
costly absurdities, in which propriety and comfort are 
ificed to display. It is also urged that however tasteful 
y are considered as mere decorations, that the applica- 
of them in modern architecture is at variance with one 
he first principles of correct taste, namely, that nothing 
be essentially beautiful that is misplaced and mis- 
lied. How far a license in this respect is admissible, 
sn we consider that architecture is an ornamental as 
las a useful art—that it not only provides for our neces- 
ss, but, like the other fine arts, addresses itself to the 
gination and enlarges the sphere of our more refined 
tifications—it is not our purpose to inquire: it will be 
icient to suggest that they can in England also possess 
recommendation of utility and convenience. 

Provided it were well founded the above objection would 
ve, if not utterly fatal, at least disagreeable, inasmuch as 
ives considerable vantage ground to those who seek to 
reciate the efforts of modern architects, maintaining that 
ir system itself is erroneous, and that the style of the 
ients can never be rendered subservient to our purposes. 
yur climate be indeed so ungenial as to render sheltered 

open ambulatories perfectly useless ; if our atmosphere 

50 inclement as altogether to destroy the effect of those 
amental sculptured details which confer such a charm 
the edifices of antiquity, it will perhaps be unavailable 
yffer to the critics we have to contend with any plea 
ived from intrinsic beauty. We must confine such em- 
lishments, they will say, to the interior of our dwellings. 
. must not erect loggias exposed to bleak winds and 
ting storms, nor, merely to gratify the eye, form colon- 
les to exclude the sun and catch not grateful breezes but 
ling draughts of air. Such are the cavillings that have 
in and again been made, probably under the influence of 
ague or an asthma, for on listening to them one might be 
uced to ask why, since sunshine is such a rarity and 
ury to us, we contrive blinds and Venetian shutters to 
Jude it, and what can induce English ladies to adopt fans 
1 parasols which, although they may be exceedingly use- 

in India, are merely incumbrances to them in our 
thern clime, for which they were not originally intended ? 
at the colonnade was admirably adapted to the latitude of 
sece and Italy no one will dispute; but surely it does 

‘thence follow, as objectors would have us infer, that it 
worse than useless in ourisland. As well might it be 
d that an umbrella is excellently contrived to serve as a 
een against the rays of a tropical sun, its very name 
licates its destination, consequently it is highly absurd to 
ploy it otherwise. Those who inveigh against the 
plication of the colonnade as a mere architectural luxury, 
once expensive and inconvenient, appear not only to for- 
that the sun does sometimes actually unveil his face to 

as appeared during several months of the present year, 
d that shade is often desirable during some portion of the 
ar, even in this formidable climate of ours. They also 
get that what in a hot climate is adopted for the sake of 
ade may here with equal propriety be employed for the 
rpose of shelter. Neither do they consider that wé can 
rive both advantages from it—shade in summer when the 
n is high, and shelter in winter when that luminary is 
) low in the horizon for the colonnade to cast a shadow 
such depth as to darken the rooms before whose windows 
> columns project. 

If, however, it be still urged that such sheltered walks 
= quite exotic, let us look for an example and authority in 
r indigenous architecture—in that style in which our 
cestors excelled, and which we are assured is expressly 
‘med with reference to our climate. Now in the Gothic 
“le, which has been emphatically designated English 
chitecture, ‘we meet with frequent examples of the 
ister or covered walk, so well adapted both for shelter 
‘winter and shade during summer. We must, therefore, 
her admit that the colonnade—and the cloister is to all 


essential purposes nothiiig else than one—is compatible 
with our climate, or confess that we have lauded our 
own architecture too highly ; since, although native, it offers 
us examples of that very same arrangement which is 
alleged as a formidable objection against both the Grecian 
and Italian styles. Should we, however, not be allowed to 
avail ourselves even of. such a precedent we must still con- 
tend that there must be something of utility in the colon- 
nade or its substitute, whatever be the form it assumes ; 
else wherefore have we borrowed from India its verandah 
and applied it indiscriminately to houses both in the country 
and in town, and that, too, in every aspect ? It can hardly 
be alleged in its favour that it possesses any particular 
beauty to recommend it; that it is better adapted to a moist 
climate than a construction of stone, or that it harmonises 
better with the style of our buildings. That it is more 
economic will not be denied, but when we speak of archi- 
tectural beauty we must not examine our object with the 
eyes of a surveyor, nor must we forget that we are now 
estimating architecture merely as a fine art. We are not 
endeavouring to prove that its refinements and the pleasure 
derived from it are indispensable any more than those of 
the other arts; it is because they are elegancies that they 
are also superfluities. Yet it really seems unfair to 
demand from architecture, and from architecture alone, that 
regard to economy which we hardly deem any recom- 
mendation to our other enjoyments. 

Undoubtedly it is possible to display beauty of form 
and proportion even in the plainest structure, so as thereby 
to captivate the eye; and greatly is it to be regretted that 
this is a point so little attended to, and that we so rarely 
meet with this recommendation to atone for the absence of 
embellishment. If, however, we would enjoy the luxuries 
or architecture, we must not grudge their cost. The passion 
for them may be censured as folly, but it is assuredly not 
the most contemptible or injurious of our follies. To ex- 
pend some thousands on the exterior of a residence may be 
deemed extravagance, by those very persons, too, who would 
not scruple to lay out the same sum on a diamond ring or 
a cabinet picture. Yet setting aside every consideration as 
to the enjoyment derived by the possessor of the mansion 
from the contemplation of its beauties, and the occupation 
which he thus affords to numerous artisans, it may be 
doubted whether, if vanity has at all influenced him, he will 
not obtain full as good interest for his money as the owner 
of the ring or the picture. Until, therefore, paste be pre- 
ferred to diamonds (and the former glares on the eye nearly 
as well as the latter) ; until a print by Strange be preferred 
to the original by Titian, let us not eternally be reminded 
of economy. Admitting, then, at once that archi- 
tectural display is a luxury —an exquisite, a refined, 
yet a costly luxury — it is assuredly not so prevalent 
or so offensive as to require to be restricted either by a 
sumptuary law on the part of the legislator or by the more 
severe penal law of public opinion, a passion for architec- 
ture being nearly as intellectual as that for dogs and horses. 
One thing, too, is indisputable, namely, that whether he 
builds to gratify his vanity or his taste, or both, he who 
erects a splendid mansion or villa contributes to the enjoy- 
ment of others, as it will rarely happen that the structure 
is altogether secluded from public gaze. There are no 
restrictions upon admiration, and in matters of taste to 
admire is also to enjoy. 

We have mentioned the verandah as a proof of the in- 
consistency of exclaiming against the unfitness of Grecian 
architecture to this climate, while at the same time no 
scruple is made of employing what is equally objectionable 
and still more exotic; and it must be allowed to forma 
very strong point in favour of that side of the argument 
which we are here advocating, for if we not merely 
tolerate, but admire these kind of constructions and 
obstructions before our dwellings, frequently allowing 
creeping plants to climb up the trelliswork, so as not only 
to form a dense shade, but also serve as a lodgment to rain 
and moisture; we may surely without any imputation on 
our judgment employ the colonnade as a more pleasing 
object, more durable and capable of being rendered more 
decidedly useful and applied to a greater variety of purposes. 
The colonnade—which term we here make use of by way of 
distinguishing it from loggias or from porticoes surmounted 
by a pediment—has seldom been employed by our archi- 
tects, except for the purpose of uniting the wings to the 
centre of a building, owing to which it mostly serves merely 
as a corridor to the offices, and being likewise seldom 
higher than the basement (where there is one), has been of 
too inconsiderable proportions to form an important feature 
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should be generally adopted, 
had recourse to very advantageously, 
a varied yet regular and consistent 
ness to the whole composition. 


detaching it from the portico itself; or, again, by 
the order in these parts from that in the centre. 


architect compared with the 
while the result would be not 
and picturesque, 
convenient. 


With regard to mere convenience, it may not be 
improper to anticipate here an objection that will probably 
We admit then that when attached to the front 
of a private residence in a town, except it be merely as a 
shelter to the entrance, a colonnade can hardly claim the 
merit of any great utility to the occupier, however con- 
venient it might be rendered to passengers in the street as 
If placed on a basement, however, it 
the advantage to be derived from a 
verandah, and will not only produce a more imposing and 
nobler effect, but in fact possess the advantage of the latter 
appendage without its inconvenience, inasmuch as, being 
loftier, it would not obstruct the sun so much from the win- 
dows to the rooms on the first floor. We ought not therefore to 


be made. 


a shelter from rain. 
will at least afford all 


censure architecture as inapplicable to our domestic struc- 
tures, unless we are ready to acknowledge also that we 
have attempted to naturalise what, 
beauty to recommend it, is still less suitable in itself. In 
country residences, on the contrary, the covered walk, 
whatever be its name, or whatever form it may assume, 
may be rendered not only a classical embellishment, but a 
positive advantage—not, indeed, an indispensable conveni- 
ence, but a luxurious accessory. Whether it be a Portico 
of columns or an arcade, or, supposing the Pointed style to 
be selected, an open cloister, an ambulatory of this descrip- 
tion will be found conducive to recreation and will afford 
an agreeable and salubrious promenade even at those times 
when the adjacent lawn and walks may be too damp to 
admit of the exercise of walking, especially to the delicate 
or invalid. Besides, its contiguity to the principal sitting- 
rooms—and care should always be taken to arrange the 
plan so that it is immediately connected with them, even 
where they do not open upon it—is an additional recom- 
mendation that ought not to be overlooked. 

Not a little depends upon the aspect under which we 
censider things. Weare told that open loggias and galleries, 
however beautiful in themselves as ornamental and pictu- 
resque objects, are absolutely unfit for a moist climate—for 
one where sunshine rather than shade is desirable. And 
undoubtedly if-we choose to view them as rooms exposed 
to the air, they would be censurable ; but they are not to be 
so considered, for they do not leave exposed what would 
otherwise be enclosed, but, on the contrary, they shelter 
what, without them, would be undefended elther from wind 
or rain. When we listen to the cavilling of some of our 
chilly critics we might almost doubt whether it were 
possible for the human frame to endure exposure to our 
inclement atmosphere, even in the months of July and 
August ; for whenever anyone speaks of the beauty of 
Grecian architecture, and of the richness of its pillared 
scenery, they are sure to remind him of our northern 
latitude. There are times, we admit, when even the shelter 
of the colonnade does not afford so agreeable a place for 
promenading or lounging as the gallery or conservatory. 
Yet if we condemn the former on this account, we ought in 
mere justice to confess also that the flower garden is equally 
unfitted for this climate, because we cannot enjoy it in the 
depth of winter when it is buried in snow ; or with equal 
reason might we exclaim against the conservatory, as being 
not the coolest retreat in the dog-days. There is surely no 
reason why, of all our luxuries, from those alone which are 
furnished by architecture we should so_pertinaciously 
demand that they should be uniformly well adapted to 
every season—that we _ should reject them altogether 
because it happens that they are occasionally unavailable. 

So far from the colonnade being any encroachment on 
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in the design. Rarely, indeed, more correctly speaking we 
might perhaps say never, have the columns of the central 
portico been continued along the rest of the front; yet, 
although it is by no means desirable that such a method 
it might occasionally be 
so as to impart 
degree of  rich- 
Great diversity of effect 
might be produced according to the depth of the colonnade 
and the manner in which its elevation was treated ; 
that is, by sometimes carrying the order of the portico in 
one uninterrupted line on each side the centre ; by ter- 
minating with a wing or pavilion at the extremity ; by 
varying 
This, it 
must be admitted, would open a very extensive field to the 


ate 
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the dwelling itself, any drawback on its interior com* 
it ought rather to be regarded as an additional convenie} 
serving as a link between our indoor and out-of-¢ 
amusements—permitting us, as it were, to combine tt 
both—and affording a kind of substitute for the garder 
pleasure grounds, when other circumstances prevent 
from resorting to the latter, The sunbeams may be che 
ing, the air genial, but the grass of the lawn may be dan 
at such a time the colonnade invites us to pace its terre 
Nor is it less delightful to pass from the gaily-lit drawi 
room to such an al fresco gallery, when the moonbea 
play upon its columns, now silvered by their touch, ; 
thence to gaze on the surrounding landscape. Were 
epicures in architecture, we should not grudge to best 
more attention on picturesque effects, even were , 


present monotonous system, 
only infinitely more graceful 
but under many circumstances highly 


without any intrinsic 


climate far more unpropitious to the enjoyment of th, 
than it actually is; yet although a man may, without a 
disparagement to his judgment, cross the Channel fr 
France, for no. other purpose than that of din; 
on turtle in perfection on a particular day, he wor 
doubtless be stigmatised as a fool were he to erect a rj 
architectural facade that he might have the pleas 
of contemplating it. As long as our follies are like the 
of our neighbours we may indulge in them with impunit 
it is only when the objects of them differ from theirs tl 
they discover we are not altogether so wise as we ought 
be. Apropos to this observation, we must be permitted 
add another more pertinent in support of this point of o 
argument, which is this—the gratification arising from t 
amenities and graces of architecture is attended with 
permanent satisfaction that continues after the Ppositi 
delight they afford has subsided, and outlives the consciou 
ness of actual admiration. The sturdy utilitarian, wl 
affects to despise whatever does not directly minister 
corporeal indulgence, and whose doctrines, if followed u 
would banish all but the substantial pleasures of eating ar 
drinking, ought in consistency to admit that, except ; 
far as it is necessary to vegetation and temperature, sm 
shine might very well be dispensed with altogether as 
superfluity in the scheme of the physical world. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


pee large volume of the Calendar of University Colleg: 

London, indicates the extent to which ancient an 
modern studies are combined. By the Act of last year th 
status of the college has been altered, for it is now part c 
the University of London, and is in a better position fo 
carrying out advanced education. The architectural depart 
ment has also a completeness which was wanting in th 
days when Hoskins, Donaldson and Hayter Lewis had t 
perform all the duties almost single-handed. The followin: 
questions set in the class examinations are enough t 
suggest the range of the teaching :— 


Buitpinc MaTEerIaAts AND CONSTRUCTION, 
I.—First Year. ' 

1. Draw to inch scale the plans of heading and stretching 
courses of a brick. gate-pier three bricks square, with a 
14-inch wall bonding into it on one side and a projection 
g-inches wide and 43-inches deep on the opposite side. The 
whole to be in English bond, and the joints may be shown 
with single lines. 

2. How would you recognise (a) Portland stone, (0) 
Ketton stone? State what you know about the durability 
of Portland stone in London, and name three buildings in 
London where it has been used. yee 

3. Sketch to about inch scale sections through the foun- 
dations of a 14-inch wall in ordinary soil. - A wood-block 
floor 6n concrete is to be on the inside and the ground-level 
on the outside, and show (a) the floor above the ground- 


| level, (6) the ground 18 inches above the floor-level, 


4. Describe the ingredients and preparation of con- 
crete, and state where it is used. 

5. Draw to g-inch scale a cross-section and rafter-plan of 
the hipped end of a roof of 20-feet span. There is to bea 
king-post roof-truss under the apex of the hips. Show the 
means adopted for tieing in the angles of the building. 

6. Draw to 3-inch scale the plan and cross-section of a lead 
flat 10 feet long and 3 feet wide, surrounded on all sides by 
walls.. The outlet is to be at one corner, 

7. What kind of asphalte would you use for flat roofs ? 
What are the advantages of asphalte, and how should it be: 
laid on flat roofs ? ; 

8. Sketch to about. one-eighth full-size details of @ 
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mney breaking through a roof, showing a section through 
roof and soakers with an elevation of the side-flashing 
ts junction with the chimney gutter. The slating is to 
Jone with Countess slates. 

_ Draw to é-inch scale an iron roof-truss suitable for a 
n of 20 feet, and sketch the details of the various joints. 
10. What precautions have to be taken in building on 
rock, (b) made ground, (c) sand ? 
tt. Draw full-size details of a skirting suitable for (a) 
ster, (6) panelling, and carefully show all grounds and 
ngs. 

o Describe wood-block flooring and parquet flooring, 
'state how each is laid, and illustrate with sketches. 

13. Draw to inch scale a four-panelled door 6 feet 
ches by 3 feet wide. Name the different parts, and fully 
eribe with sketches the various joints. 

14. Sketch the linings of the jambs of internal doors 
able for a brick wall 18 inches thick. Show all grounds 
| fixings. 

15. Which woods are generally painted and which not ? 
te other methods than painting for finishing woodwork. 


Il.—Second Year. 


1. For what purposes are the following woods used in 
ery :—(a) Oak, (6) mahogany, (c) pitch-pine, (¢) American 
ite deal ? 
2. Draw full-size sections of floor-boards which can be 
ret-nailed. 
3. Draw full-size sections of mouldings suitable for a 
elled door 7 feet high and 3 feet wide, showing thick- 
s of rail and panel in (a) oak, (4) deal; and state the 
nber of panels in the doors. 
4. Draw } full size the head, frame, sill meeting rails 
| bars of a double-hung sash-window for an opening 
et by 3 feet ; draw section of stone sill to same scale, 
| figure all sizes. 
5. Draw + full-size the jamb, head, sill, mullion, 
isom and casement style of a wood-casement window, 
ements to open outwards, and figure all sizes. Window 
ming, say, 6 feet square. 
6. State all you know about the différent kinds of plate- 
3S. 
7. Specify the repainting of woodwork already painted, 
in fair condition, (4) badly blistered. 
8. Draw to inch scale the section through the bottom 
ht of a wood staircase 6 feet long from front nosing to 
ing of landing, height from floor to landing 4 feet 
iches. Show construction, newels, balusters, &c. 
9. Describe ordinary three-coat plasterwork on brick 
lls and mention any substitutes. 
to, A wall is in a dangerous condition owing to defec- 
; mpoions ; describe the procedure necessary to make 
afe. 
11. Draw the drainage scheme on the plan submitted, 
ire the size of each drain and state the fall. The rain- 
ter is to be carried into the drain. There is a slight fall 
the ground towards the manhole shown on plan. 
12. Describe fully the different traps necessary for the 
ve. 
13. Describe the different tests for drains and soil-pipes. 
14. What causes syphonage of traps, and how can it 
prevented ? 
15. From what sources is water obtained, how can it be 
red, and what precautions should be taken to prevent its 
aes or becoming contaminated inside and outside a 
ise 7 

Il.—Third Year Diploma. 


. Draw to 3-inch scale the plans of two courses of a brick 
ll 18 inches thick, in English bond, 6 feet long from angle 
door-opening, with a return-wall at the angle 14 inches 
ck and 3 feet long from angle to sash-window opening. 

2. Discriminate between the following stones, and state 
what purposes each is most suitable :—(a@) Bath, (0) 
rtland, (c) York, (¢) Hopton Wood. 

3. What causes damp in buildings? Describe the pre- 
itlons necessary to prevent it. 

4. A room 30 feet long by 18 feet wide is to have a floor 
steel girders and wood joists. Draw the plan of the floor 
s-Inch scale, figure the scantlings of the joists and girders 
d give sketches of the construction. Chimney-breast 
feet wide and 18 inches projection on one side. No 
strictions as to thickness of walls, positions of windows, 


5. Specify a suitable fire-resisting floor for a room of the 


_ Size, and state the different ways it can be finished 
P. 


6. The above is to be covered bya lead-flat with a gutter 
on one long side only. Draw the plan of the flat to a scale 
of a quarter-inch to the foot, state falls and sketch details 
of plumbingwork. 

7. A brick wall is 30 feet long by 18 inches thick, and 
the ground falls 3 feet from left to right. Draw to a scale 
of a quarter inch to the foot the elevation of the wall, damp- 
course, and stepped footings, &c., from the ground-floor 
downwards. Also one cross-section 4-inch scale showing 
ground-floor joists, &c. The damp-course is to be 3 inches 
above ground at highest point. There is no basement. For 
the purposes of determining depth of footings wall above 
ground-floor may be taken to be 25 feet high and the soil to 
be gravel. 

8. Draw to 2-inch scale the skeleton forms of steel roofs 
suitable for spans of 30 feet and 50 feet, and sketch joints 
and connections to fair size. Angle of roof 30 degs. 

9. Describe the construction of (a) stone 
(6) concrete stairs, and illustrate by sketches. 

to. Illustrate by sketches the construction of a wood 
staircase, either newel or geometrical. 

11. Draw to 3-inch scale the elevation of a stone 
mullioned and transomed window 6 feet 6 inches high by 
6 feet wide in the clear, sketch the details for the same 
and figure their sizes. 

12. Describe the precautions to be taken to prevent 
sewer-gas passing from a sewer or cesspool into a room 
where there is a sink or lavatory basin. 

13. Specify the possible materials and sizes of pipes for 
(a) rising main (constant supply); (0) branch services ; 
(c) waste from lavatory and from bath ; (@) branch soil from 
water-closet; (e) soil-pipe; (f) branch and main drains; 
(g@) ventilating pipe. 

14. A wall is in a dangerous condition owing to defective 
foundations. Describe the procedure necessary to make 
it safe. 

15. Draw to 43-inch scale the cross section through a 
billiard-room lantern, and sketch details of its different parts 
and figure sizes of each. 


History oF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Third Year Diploma. 

1. Trace the development of church planning in Italy 
from the fourth century to the end of the tenth. 

2. Analyse the principal differences in plan and pro- 
portion between English and French cathedrals of the 
thirteenth and following centuries. 

3. Illustrate by sketches the development of piers and 
arches in England from the eleventh to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, both inclusive. 

4. Describe and illustrate by sketches the differences in 
form and construction of the domes of the following 
buildings :—(1) Pantheon, Rome ; (2) Sta Sophia, Constanti- 
nople; (3) St. Vitale, Ravenna ; (4) Florence Cathedral ; 
(5) St. Peter’s, Rome; (6) St. Paul’s, London ; (7) Les In- 
valides or the Panthéon, Paris. 

5. Compare Roman, Romanesque and Gothic vaults, and 
state in what respects English and French vaults differ after 
the twelfth century. 

6. Explain how the thrusts of ribbed vaults are concen- 
trated and counteracted. 

7. Compare and contrast Sta Sophia, Constantinople, and 
St. Mark’s, Venice, especially as regards the plan. 

8. To what extent did the buildings of ancient Rome 
influence the planning of Renaissance churches ? and state 
in what respects the plans of the latter differ from the plans 
of Medizeval churches. 

g. Write a brief account of Renaissance work in Eng- 
land between 1520 and 1760. 
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The Marylebone Borough Council last week by a small 
majority decided to refer back a proposal to engage an 
architect at a cost of 100 guineas for the purpose of drawing 
up a report and making a preliminary sketch plan as to the 
suitability of suggested sites for a new town hall. An effort 
was made to defer further consideration for six months and 
until the ratepayers have been consulted. At the same 
meeting the Council adopted a report of the works com- 
mittee setting out that they had inspected the site of St. 
Paul’s Church, Great Portland Street, in connection with an 
application for consent to the erection of a concert hall 
thereon, and had informed the superintendent architect of 
the London County Council that they objected to the applica- 
tion as it interferes with the rights of the public. The pro- 
pesed concert hall is estimated to cost 200,000/. 


GENERAL. 


His Majesty has lent to the exhibition of the Collected 
Works of Mr. Holman Hunt, which opens on Saturday next 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, the picture en- 
titled The Beloved, which was painted for Queen Victoria. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has sent Sir William 
Treloar 5/. as a donation to his Crippled Children’s Hamper 
Fund. The fund has for special reasons been opened much 
earlier than usual this year, and His Majesty the King, as 
has already been stated, has sent his annual subscription of 
10 guineas. The object of the fund is to send a hamper of 
Christmas fare direct to every crippled child in London 
who cannot attend the annual Children’s Banquet at the 
Guildhall. On an average 7,000 hampers are thus 
despatched every Christmas, each containing enough to 
enable the child to act as host to its family for the day. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Alderman Sir William 
Treloar, 69 Ludgate Hill, E.C., who has now kept the scheme 
going for thirteen years. 


The “Public Health Engineer’? has been amalgamated 
with the “ Local Government Officer,” and now appears as 
“L.G.O.,” as the official organ of the National Association of 
Local Government Officers. It contains much special infor- 
mation. The publishing offices are 50-52 Ludgate Hill. 


In the London University buildings, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington, Mr. Banister Fletcher began on 
Monday a course on “The History of Architecture. On 
Tuesdays, at three and eight, Mr. Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., 
will begin a course on “Italian Painters.” The architecture 
course will deal with Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
architecture, and it is proposed that it should be followed by 
later courses bringing the history down to modern times. 


The New Buildings at the Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington, were occupied for the first time on the 
4th inst. 


Mr. Herbert Johnson, for many years on the art staff of 
the Graphic and Daily Graphic, died suddenly in a railway 
carriage between Brockenhurst and Southampton West. 
Mr. Johnson represented the Graphic at many important 
ceremonies at home and abroad, and accompanied the King 
when, as Prince of Wales, he visited India. ; 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Architects will be 
held at Staple Inn Buildings on the 18th inst. at 8 P.M., 
when the officers and council for 1906-7 will be elected. 


Archzological Lectures on the church of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great, Smithfield, on Saturday afternoons, have this 
autumn, owing to the lamented death of the late rector, 
been postponed until Saturdays, October 27 aud November 3, 
at 2.30 P.M. 


The Late Mr. Thomas Barnes-Williams, who died at the 
age of fifty-eight, of 98 Piccadilly, W., architect, has left 
property of the estimated value of 60,1412. 


At a Meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral committee on 
Monday it was announced that progress was being made 
with the lady chapel, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
by the Duke of Connaught on July 17, and that the erection 
of the cathedral itself would be started this month. Two 
windows in the choir were allotted for memorial purposes, 
one being a stained-glass memorial to Mr. Gladstone, the 
cost being borne by the Liverpool Gladstone Memorial 
committee, by whom a statue of the deceased statesman 
has already been placed in St. John’s Gardens. The other 
memorial window will be to Sir Thomas and Lady Earle. 


The Longforgan Parish Church, near Dundee, contains 
an old tombstone in perfect preservation, dated 1400 a.pD., 
to the memory of one Dame Margaret Golightly, of that 
parish. A full-length portrait of Dame Golightly is carved 
on the stone, and also that of her husband, while a small 
male figure appears at their feet. The stone has been 
placed on a pedestal and fitted into the inside wall of the 
church, for its better preservation. 


The Art Gallery Committee of Manchester are considering 
the practicability of using the buildings in their parks as 
Picture galleries to afford accommodation for the works 
crowded out of the Mosley Street Galleries. An experiment 
has already been made at Heaton Park Hall. 


There have Recently been found at the works of Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons, Etruria, letters and documents relating 
to Josiah Wedgwood, and containing interesting biographical 
information which none of the biographers have yet touched. 
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‘supported on pillars of dark marble. 
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The Earl of Leven (in addition to bequeathing 4o,< 
for the restoration of the Chapel Royal at Holyrood, = 
stipulation that the work should be carried out by 
Thomas Ross, of Messrs. McGibboa & Ross) left a su; 
20,000/. to his widow and his eldest son, upon trus: 
expend the sum inthe formation of a family burying-p 
at Glenferness, requesting them to act in the matter up 
the direction of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell and Mr. R 
architect. ae 
Lori Burton, who is patron of St. Paul’s Church, B; 
on-Trent, has instructed Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., to py 
plans for a new screen of wrought-iron, and rich 
mented, to occupy the arch in the north transept n 
pulpit. i 
Over Ninety Designs had been sent in for the Co 
cent and Nurses’ Home, Glossop, which is to be er 
a cost of 30,000/., and which is to be presented to th 
These designs will be examined by the assessor, M 
Ogden, ot Manchester, and the author of the design 
first will be appointed the architect to carry out th 
A site has been secured for the home between Nor 
and Glossop Park. “i 


The Bournemouth Town Council have aband 
municipal buildings scheme, estimated to cost over 1c 
and it is probable a new scheme will shortly be pre} 

The Brighton General Purposes Committee have had 
them a letter from the secretary of the Royal Com: 
on Coast Erosion, stating that the Royal Commis 
to take evidence from well-known engineers, and in 
whether Brighton would be willing to furnish ey 
The borough surveyor, Mr. Weller, is authorised 
evidence before the Commission. : 

A Copy of the “ Great He” Bible, so called fror 
that the word “he” is used instead of “she” in Ru 
has just been restored to Ambleside Church, h 
purchased by a few residents at Colonel Rh 
The book, which was taken away from the ch 
circumstances which have never become known, 
in the old chapel at Ambleside from 1612 until ear. 
eighteenth century. a 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engin 
made the following awards in respect of Papers d 
in 1905-6: Telford gold medal to Mr. G. A. Denny 
George Stephenson gold medal to Professor W. E. 
M.A., B.Sc. (London) ; Telford premiums to Messrs. 
Baldwin-Wiseman, M.Sc. (Southampton), G. N. Abe 
(London), H. R. C. Blagden (Alexandria), M. R 
(Jersey), and James Kelly (Preston) ; a Crampton 
Mr. P. T. Gask (Peru). For students’ papers the 
are: Miller prizes to Messrs. Ralph Freeman ( 
A. F. Harrison, B.Sc. (Manchester), A. J. Grinlin 
T. R. Grigson (London), J. W. D. Ball (London 
A. Morris (Manchester). Mr. A. F. Harrison als 
the James Prescott Joule medal. ; 

The Works Committee of the Westminster Ci 
will report at the next meeting of that body :—“T 
have had before them a plan submitted by Mr. B 
behalf of the fund for the memorial to the late 
Cambridge, which shows the position and design ¢ 
base of the statue proposed to be erected in W 
The City Council on July 27, 1905, approved a site 
Statue on the refuge opposite.the Horse Guards 
plan now submitted shows a site opposite the port 
centre of the new War Office. This change would 
tate a slight rearrangement in the arc-lamps at this ] 
The works committee will recommend :—* That nt 
tion be offered to the plan now submitted, subject 
Belcher’s paying a deposit to cover all expenses th 
Council may be put to in connection with the matter.” i 
“The Statue of John Knox to be erected in St. Giles 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, has been’ placed in position in th 
Albany chapel. It was designed by Mr. Pittendrigh Ma 
gillivray, R.S.A., and is of bronze set on an ornamente 
stone pedestal and surmounted with a canopy, which | 
‘The inscription 0, 
the pedestal reads :—“ Erected by Scotsmen at home, 
Australia, in Canada and the United States.” The mem 
rial will be unveiled in about three weeks’ time. 
Workmen are engaged, under the auspices of thi 
Crown, in the repair of the Donjon Tower of Arbroat 
Abbey. A staircase communicating between the vault an! 
the dungeon, which has for many years been closed up, ha 
been reopened. The original access to the dungeon wil 
now therefore be available. Other improvements hav) 


They will be printed in book form. Numerous fine speci- 
mens of early Wedgwood ware have also been discovered. 


been effected. Some portions of the abbey have yet to b 
pointed with cement. . 
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THE WEEK. 


Merchant Venturers’ College at Bristol, which 
sstroyed by fire in a couple of hours on Tuesday 
ng, would have been interesting as an early 
ment in the planning of technical colleges. It 
ected some twenty years ago, and several experts 
dvice on the planning. At the time of its con- 
on Gothic had not passed out of favour, and the 
is‘paramount in the building, although treated 
inusual freedom. In the seventeenth century 
on, a Bristol merchant, left property to trustees 
nd an almshouse and a free school where the 
were tobe boarded as well as taught. 
thirty years ago the Charity Commissioners 


ed to erect: a girls’ school and a trades’ 
‘out of the income. But it was found 
sufficient money was not available. By the 


sity of the Merchant Venturers’ Society ‘the 
al difficulties were overcome, and the building 
succumbed this week was erected at a cost of 
55,000/. It became one of the most important 
cal schools in the country, although in the new 
ig the old arrangements are not likely to be 
ed. During the last twenty years much more is 
| about the purposes which such a building should 
and we may assume care will be taken to intro- 
he results of experience in this country and else- 


a late number we noticed some allegations about 
aning and restoring of some paintings belonging 
Corporation of York. The education committee 
nade a further investigation, and have obtained a 
from an expert. They have come to the conclu- 
lat the work of renovation has been carried out 
thoroughly efficient manner, and without causing 
fe to the pictures as alleged, although no doubt 
icture by ANSDELL and Fritu has at some time 
lamaged, but not by the restorer. They also con- 
hat the treatment of certain pictures by washing and 
hing, and by the use of a “ medium,” injured those 
Ut with, and particularly in the case of the picture, 
Mother, by Joy, and that irreparable damage may 
1¢ to pictures if so handled. They also wish to 
that such treatment of the pictures referred to 
inauthorised. One member, after hearing the 
of the committee, said that one of the sheep. by 
‘LL. was endowed with motor goggles, and: he 
d to know by whose order the addition was intro- 
. An alderman who is a member of the education 
ittee said his suspicions were increased. There 
in angry discussion, but finally the report was 
ed. Those who have pictures to give away will 
sll to remember that “renovation” is practised in 
_ ma thoroughly efficient manner.” 


the Journal of the Royal Victorian Institute of 
tects is a portrait and memoir of the late Davin 
sTOPHER ASKEW, who was one of the vice-presi- 
y He was an Englishman and was born-at Work- 
112 1854, and-was in his fifty-second year when 
-d. After leaving school he was for a year engaged 
abinet-making and joinery, and then left for 
alia, arriving in Melbourne in 1869. He worked 

1S_ brother-in-law, Mr. Epwarp TWENTYMAN, 
ome years. He attended the civil engineering 
eat the University from 1878 to 1881 (his coach 
Mr. A. Watson), taking his C.E. degree in May 
With Mr, TWENTYMAN as partner, in that year 
mmenced to practise as an architect, and was 
2ng.in being recognised as an able practitioner, 
tally 4m works of an engineering nature. | His 


early drawings prove him to have been an efficient 
draughtsman, although during the Jast few years he 
used his pencil but little. The only competition in which 
he engaged was for the design of the Cairns Memorial 
Church, East Melbourne, which he succeeded in winning 
early in the eighties. His practice in shops, warehouses, 
offices, &c., was large: He was of a retiring disposition, 
and when writing specifications for his large buildings 
preferred to remain at home. As an arbitrator he had 
great experience, his services were frequently in demand, 
and his awards were always accepted as from a mind 
never tinged with bias. . He was esteemed by the 
profession, and, it can be added, was held’ by his 
contractors and workmen to be an ideal architect. He 
always maintained that when an architect saw a work- 
man doing a bit of especially good or difficult work a 
word of encouragement would go a long way, and make 
the worker a happier man. 


ALL visitors to Edinburgh will remember the columns 
on Calton Hill, which ‘are the survivals of -an effort-to 
reproduce the Parthenon as a memorial of the Scotsmen 
who fought in the French war-against Napo_eon. -The 
attempt was more expensive than had been anticipated, 
and the work was abandoned.’ Since that time many 
suggestions have appeared about resuming operations 
and using the completed building for some purpose. In 
connection with the late inquiry into the necessity for a 
new’ Scottish ‘National Gallery the structure on the 
Calton Hill has been often mentioned. Mr. Witttam 
MitcHELt, Writer to the Signet, has prepared a pamphlet 
on the subject, and the. proposal has found so much 
favour that the Lord Provost’s committee have recom- 
mended that roo guineas be voted by the Town Council 
towards the expense of circulating it.) Mr.' MircHeti 
considers “that the disgrace attaching to Scotland in 
connection with our national monument might now be 
wiped out by completing it for our National Gallery ; 
and that, for this purpose, there is in the hands 7of ‘the 
Board of Manufactures about 40,000/. of purely Scottish 
money, which it rests with the Scottish people, if they 
see fit, to have so: applied, leaving -the institutions 
for the promotion of» science -and art in the 
Scottish capital, and the buildings in which they 
are housed, to be ‘duly supported by — subsidies 
from the British Treasury, like those voted ‘ to- 
wards: similar. institutions in London and Dublin.” 
The savings are hardly sufficient to pay for resuming 
the reproduction of. the Parthenon. It is doubtful 
whether a Greek temple if faithfully copied would serve 
for the exhibition of. paintings, and if the memorial 
must be completed it should. be used for the preserva- 
tion of trophies of Scottish valour. The Calton Hill is 
not considered by all architects as an eligible site for 
a picture gallery. But if-one is tobe erected it should 
be of a kind which would allow the pictures to be 
displayed with advantage to the artists. 


Ir could not be denied at the meeting of the London 
County. Council’ on Tuesday that the trees on~ the 
Thames Embankment were damaged in connection -with 
the laying of the tramways.. The Chairman of- the 
Parks and Open Spaces committee’ insisted that ‘the 
extent of the damage was far larger than was necessary. 
The roots of ten trees had been severely cut. - Further 
lopping would be necessary if ordinary cars ‘were 
employed. When the trees were planted it was not 
anticipated that a double line of tramway would be laid 
down, and moreor less injury was therefore inevitable. 
To have special cars constructed would affect the traffic 
and would not be approved by travellers. So much is 
sacrificed in London to what is supposed to be a neces- 
sity,.the outcry about the trees must appear extra- 
ordinary. If old buildings had. to be partially- or 
entirely removed to make way for a tramway the 
majority of people in London would remain indifferent. 
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MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PAINTINGS. 
OST of the pictures by Mr. W. Hotman Hunt 


which are now on view 
Galleries have been already exhibited. Visitors who 
from time to time have seen them elsewhere will be 
glad to perceive how kindly the years have treated 
them. There are few modern English pictures which 
after half a century have not lost much of any brilliancy 
they originally possessed, and in consequence there 
is generally a discord which was not contemplated 
in the artist’s arrangement. Mr. Hotman Hunt had 
always a preference for strong colours, and their use 
gave rise to some of the objections raised against his 
work. Some pictures which once appeared rather 
harsh are now mellowed, and if they are less striking 
than when they were first displayed they are more 
satisfactory. The creator’s ability as a painter can be 
tested by them without any of the allowances on account 
of fading which are put forth as excuses when dealing 
with the works of many artists. In this case, at least, 
time cannot be made responsible for shortcomings. 

To the majority of visitors the pictures will probably 
be strangers, unless by repute. Amateurs of our day 
may be puzzled to discover why such works should 
have been at one time abused as if they were acts of 
treason against the supremacy of English art. ‘‘ My 
name,” says the artist, ‘was treated as a proverb 
of ignorance and wrong-headedness little short of 
criminality.” When most enthusiastic Mr. Hotman 
Hunt could not sell a picture or get a commission for a 
portrait, and he tells us he was glad to accept a job in 
cleaning and restoring paintings at the Trinity House. 
Drudgery of that kind was enough to make any man 
disheartened, and Mr. Hotman Hunt had almost 
resolved to abandon painting. If critics and the public 
have become more tolerant, the change must be ascribed 
mainly to the numerous exhibitions in London of the 
works of individual artists. Through them the import- 
ance of independence in thought and vision has been 
recognised, and experiments have been approved which 
were far more extravagant than any of those by the 
pre-Raphaelites. Anyone who is accustomed to such 
exhibitions is not likely to be startled by the collection 
of Mr. Hotman Hunt’s works. 

The artist’s methods have been discussed so often, 
it is not to be supposed that any new qualities can be 
discovered in the works he has produced. There is no 
doubt the painter was one of the precursors of modern 
realism. The word is now taken to express a treat- 
ment of details, especially in literature, which is’ not 
warranted by any conventional laws of decency. The 
Awakened Conscience, by Mr. Horman Hunt (which is 
not in the exhibition, although a small reproduction of 
it appears in the catalogue), Suggests the temptations 
which are before an artist whenever he proposes to 
present life as it is. But in an age when the insipid 
plates in “ Books of Beauty” were supposed to repre- 
sent not only English art but English virtue, there was 
some excuse for those who had the courage to challenge 
the self-satisfaction of artists and their patrons. 

The Claudio and Isabella, which was painted in 1850, 
both in subject and treatment could be taken as a rejec- 
tion of prescribed rules. The scene represented is not 
one for reading in the domestic circle. The play from 
which it was taken was long unknown to theatre-goers. 
To represent a scamp standing on one leg, as if shrink- 
ing from worms approaching him in the grave, was 
contrary to any rule of composition then known. 
An earlier drawing Suggests that although only 
two figures were employed it was necessary to 
make changes in posing them. It was a disturbing 
picture for spectators, and the Fiireling Shepherd, which 
was painted in 1851, was of the same category, for it 
was suspected to be symbolic, and as such could not be 
approved, especially by ecclesiastics. It was painted at 
Ewell, where Mitrats also was experimenting. If it 
made many country idylls appear absurd, the amount of 
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detail crowded in the small canvas could not | 
startle the fashionable painters of the time. N 
in the Ophelia nor the Huguenot, which Mitrar: 
then painting, is there such a variety. Not cnly ; 
but birds and butterflies, were introduced, and y 
see the shadow of the hairs of the hireling’s eyelg 
his cheek. Then came The Light of the World, a 
impressive mysticism did not give satisfaction toa 
saw it, although it is now a popular subject with ‘ 
graphers. It was considered that the days for seri 
paintings had vanished. CartyLe, who might b 
posed to be in favour of mysticism, did not hesit 
condemn the picture when he saw it in the q 
studio, because it was not an exact presentme 
Curist’s life on earth. 
Mr. Hotman Hunt must have quickly perceive 
such realism as is seen in The Light of the Worl 
pended in a great measure on imagination, The pr 
vegetation was English in its origin. It was possi 
have a model made for the lamp and to imitat 
examples of jewellery and robes. But the Bible 
Eastern record, and only amidst scenes similar to 
described in its pages could any approach to actual 
obtained. Incidents from life in the Holy Land 
Egypt had been produced by English painters d 
flying visits, but Mr. Hotman Hunt was the 
who resolved to settle down in the land of the 
and to make a study not merely of forms * bt 
manners and customs. To that resolution his 
remarkable works are owing. The pathetic Scap 
Was painted in 1854 at Oosdoom on the shore 
the Dead Sea, and should be considered as a revel: 
of the coming of a true school of Biblical illustra 
The Finding of the Saviour in the T emple exemplifi 
the fullest degree the significance of the change. 
the figures were painted from members of the He 
race. The architecture was designed in accord 
with the fact that the Hebrew courts of the Te 
were constructed after the manner of a vineyar 
members of the Levitical family, educated as archit 
hence the wealthy but barbaric character of the E 
But to obtain representatives of the Hebrew rac 
serve for models was a difficult task. If one of { 
went to Mr. Hunt's house, so Mitzats was infor 
“he looks about like a scared bird, and if he sees 
piece of carpentry—a window-sash or a border 
panel—that looks in his suspicious eyes like ac 
away he flies, never to come back any MOrer gee. 
Rabbis keep up the bitterness by excommunicatin; 
who come to my house, for they suspect me to | 
missionary in disguise.” In spite of such difficu 


the picture, which now belongs to the Corporatio 
Birmingham, was completed, and surprised the T 
when exhibited in GamBart’s show-room in 1860, T! 
are certain heads among the world’s pictures wl 
when once seen, cannot be forgotten. In The Fin 
of the Saviour in the Temple Mr. Hunt has added thre 
the blind Rabbi who tightly clutches the scroll of 
law as if it were to be in death as in life his consolat 
the venerable brother near him whose faith is distur 
and the noble student beside them who appears to | 
into the future as if he were a prophet. The SAvi 
is an intellectual athlete with the head of a ruler, 
recalls the Infant in the Sistive Madonna. The pict 
was purchased for 5,500/., and many speculators we 
offer four times that amount for it at the present tim 
An artist who occupies himself with such eff 
cannot be expected to engage in ordinary works. 
Lantern-maker's Courtship, a humorous experiment wl 
shows a young man endeavouring to remove the’ 
from an Eastern girl, was painted in 1854. The A 
of Hearts, a little boy in fancy dress posing a 
miniature Henry VIII, is dated 1862. A small 
interesting painting of a girl kneeling on her bes 
Morning Prayer—belongs to 1866. Bianca, which 
painted in Florence in 1869, represents a young won 
holding a mandoline and who wears a large amount 
lace. -That Mr. Hunv’s reputation was then establis 


| 
| 
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ested by the portrait of the artist, which was 
| jn 1868 at the request of the Council of the 
yallery. He represented himself in the Syrian 
thich he wore when painting. 
y, with all its examples of art, could not over- 
1e love of the East with Mr. Hunt. In a letter 
Ais he said that nearly all the old art was almost 
as regards dramatic force, and he advised his 
o develop this particular power, by which he would 
sled to attain a higher position than that hitherto 
din art. In other words, he recommended 
ness of subject as a necessity. With this con- 
of a mission we find Mr. Hunt commencing 
adow of Death in 1869 and The Triumph of the 
is in 1870. In both we have a proof of an 
imagination. ‘The former work now belongs to 
poration of Manchester, and it has been exhibited 
times. Jhere are two versions of The Triumph 
Innocents, both of which are in the Leicester 
es. In onethere is a diffused moonlight over 
jole picture. In the second the more subtle 
as adopted of having a mysterious light by which 
res are seen in all their detail. The Innocents 
nerous, and although small in size, they have a 
pment of a kind which does not characterise 
, and which has not been adopted by painters in 
re. When the picture was first exhibited we 
oured to explain the muscular vigour and the 
e of delicacy of contour by supposing that 
mter wished to suggest that for the Innocents 
vas to be no further growth, and that they had 
ie charm of immaturity. The reason for the 
rity has not been stated, and may hereafter give 
some speculation. 
other Eastern subject which must have cost Mr. 
much labour is the Dzstribution of Holy Fire in 
urch of the Sepulchre, Jerusalem. The scene is 
bt exciting, but it is doubtful whether it can be 
ered reverential, and it is perhaps better adapted 
tography than for careful painting. Apparently 
er prevails, and in such a case it is impossible to 
ine what is the principal feature. The Christ 
the Doctors is a large water-colour showing a 
ysue school ‘with a number of the celebrated 
s of the time.” His love of truth has in some 
saused Mr. Hunr to introduce portraits, although 
effect could be gained if he created the faces and 
. An example of this is seen in May Morning 
edalen Tower, concerning which we are told “the 
thought it would add to the historic interest of 
cture in future times to introduce some of the 
> dignitaries and choristers into the group.” 
are precedents in the works of the great masters 
imilar treatment. But we may doubt whether they 
have adopted such an arrangement if photo- 
y existed, for whatever may be its advantages it 
Mt increased the importance of painted portraits. 
€ most remarkable of Mr. Horman Hunt's later 
is The Lady of Shalott. The first drawing was 
luced as a woodcut with other examples of the 
aphaelites in an edition of TENNyson’s. poems 
appeared in 1857. The poet did not consider 
€xpressed his idea. But Mr. Hunt has painted 
ersions in oils, which slightly vary from the 
al design. The last, which was exhibited in 1905, 
> accepted as evidence of the painter’s powers at 
fullest development. The painting, like some 
» requires a long description to be fully under- 
But if judged in the ordinary way, as that of a 
-wildered by a rebellion among the threads of the 
ry she is working, and who is seen in a beautiful 
adorned with reliefs and with a river and 
esque scenery outside, it must be regarded as a 
3S not only for the painting of details, but for the 
lal breadth and the unique disposition of colours. 
2€st proof of its success is that it asserts itself 
st a collection of so many earnest paintings. 
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TRAJAN’S COLUMN. 


HE announcement that Professor Giacomo Boni 
has been able to complete his restoration of 
Trajan’s Column in Rome must give satisfaction to 
archeologists. He was allowed to explore beneath the 
column partly in the hope that some relics of ancient 
art might have survived. It was recorded that the 
ashes of the emperor were placed in a golden vase and 
deposited in the earth on which the memorial was 
raised, while according to other accounts the globe in 
the hand of the statue contained them. Many centuries 
back efforts were made to obtain the vase, and the 
excavations then carried out did not add to the safety 
of the column. By means of the careful underpinning 
which Professor Boni has been able to perform the 
great work is now almost as secure as when it was 
originally completed in a.p. 114. Fifteen fragments of 
the large swags above the pedestal were recovered and 
refixed approximately. 

TRAJAN must appear to moderns as an ideal emperor 
of a military state. He possessed no hereditary claim 
to the throne. He probably was descended from a 
Roman family, but he was a native of the province of 
Spain, and he owed his selection as successor to NERVA 
mainly to his fitness as a commander. He realised 
that the existence of the empire depended on war, and 
during the greater part of his reign he was engaged in 
the field against foreign enemies. But during his 
absence the administration of the city was conducted 
with unusual ability and honesty. Large sums were 
expended on the improvement of Rome. Like his pre- 
decessor, TRAJAN constructed a Forum, and it must have 
been a magnificent work. According to one authority 
it had a roof of bronze. On two sides there was a 
double row of columns. The triumphal arch was at 
one end and the memorial column stood in the 
opposite extremity in an open space between two 
great libraries. Within the enclosure was a_bas- 
ilica. Professor Bont has revealed the foundations 
of the libraries, one of which it is believed mainly 
contained Latin manuscripts and the other Greek. 
The character of the shops and other buildings con- 
nected with the Forum has to be left to imagination. 
There was an abundance of gilded figures and an 
equestrian statue which was supposed to be inimitable 
by other emperors. TRajAN’s Forum must have been 
impressive, for, according to a legend, GREGORY THE 
GreEaAT obtained the deliverance of the emperor’s soul 
from Purgatory through admiration for the place. 

The column, which fortunately has survived, is well- 
known from engravings, and there is a cast of it at 
South Kensington. It is believed that the architect 
employed to design all the buildings in the Forum was 
APOLLODORUS, who, if reports are true, was murdered 
out of envy in the next reign by Haprian. But although 
upheld by the authority of Dion Cassius, modern his- 
torians are doubtful of the truth of the latter allegation. 
We may therefore suppose that the column was designed 
by APOLLODORUS. 

A column which fails to support something is 
illogical. In this case there was a bronze statue of the 
emperor over 20 feet in height. It was overthrown, and 
it is believed that some of the pieces of marble which 
Professor Boni recovered were broken from. the 
pedestal while the figure was falling, or clumsily 
taken down. It was also resolved that in addition to 
serving the purposes of a column, it should become an 
historical memorial by sculpturing the shafts with scenes 
from TRAJAN’s contest with the Dacians. The people 
occupied districts near the Danube ; and in Transylvania 
a plain where one of the battles was fought is still 
known as the Field of Trajan. It is believed they were 
Thracians, and they certainly were among the most 
troublesome enemies of the empire. Trajan had to 
undertake two expeditions against them before he could 
be assured that they were conquered. 0! 

It has been calculated that about 2,500 figures are 
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represented in the spiral, exclusive of the boats, horses, 
military engines, trophies and other objects. . Like’ the 
frieze and metopes of the Parthenon a great many 
sculptors were likely to have been employed on the work. 
But there can be no question the design came from one 
artist, who was likely to be Apottoporus. Care was 
taken. to avoid degrading the figures of the Dacians, 
and if they corresponded with the representations they 
were well worthy to struggle for independence against 
Rome. With such evidence Byron was justified in 
assuming that the statue commonly called The Dying 
Gladiator represented a Dacian warrior. The figures 
gradually increase in size in proportion to the height. 
While they are 2 feet at the lower part of the shaft they 
are nearly 4 feet at the capital. The Romans of the 
second century must have had better eyes than the 
majority of present-day visitors if they were able to 
make out details which were so closely packed. The 
whole of the figures have fortunately been engraved in 
De Rosst’s book on the column. 

We can see_all the operations of war as then 
conducted on a grand scale. It was necessary to cross 
the Danube by a bridge of boats. On landing 
the emperor deliberated. Sacrifice was offered, after 
which Trajan harangued his army. ‘The soldiers are 
next seen erecting defences. Scouts are sent out while 
TRAJAN examines the improvised fortifications. A 
couple of Dacians are brought back by the spies. Final 
preparations for battle are made, and the attack com- 
mences. As JOVE arrives from high Olympus to aid 
the Romans, the enemy is quickly defeated and their 
fortresses are burned. The Dacians then. send men to 
sue for peace, but as the terms are not acceptable the 
contest is renewed. By order of Trajan the women 
and children are placed out of danger. The Dacians 
retreat until, meeting with friendly cavalry, they again 
attack the Romans in one of the new fortresses. The 
siege is raised. by the arrival of additional troops, and 
Trajan is able to surprise the enemy. In another place 
we see him listening to his scouts. There is a fresh 
battle, with similar results. Then Victory appears and 
inscribes a shield with a record of the successes, and in 
that way the first war comes to an end. 

The second invasion in the preliminary stages 
resembled the first. But this time the triumph is more 
complete. The Romans are represented in an early 
scene as showing the head of DEcEBALus, the leader, to 
the Dacians. The enemy must have lost both courage 
and hope, for it seems to be easy to make them prisoners. 
Their settlements are set on fire, and the women and 
children are }seen along with the cattle journeying to 
more remote regions. In all the scenes the Romans 
are shown as an irresistible power. But all through 
we can realise the influence of discipline. The horses 
of the enemy are so well protected, it may seem to be 
difficult for any other than Roman infantry to resist them. 

Although the pillar relates to the Dacian war, TRAJAN 
was also engaged in Syria and_ the neighbouring 
countries. Indeed, the Senate is said to have offered 
him as many triumphs as he cared to claim, and it is 
related that the celebration of his victories occupied 
four consecutive months, ~ 

The column is of Roman Doric. The height has 
been variously estimated. It is generally supposed to 
be 97 feet without the pedestal and 115 feet with it. 
It is therefore about 20 feet higher than the York 
Column, but nearly corresponds in height with the 
column in the Place Vendome in Paris. The shaft is 
said to consist of twenty-three blocks of white marble. 
JosEPpH Woops, who appears to have scrutinised the 
construction of the column, says that “in this case it 
appears that the Romans, instead of making a flat and 
horizontal joint, formed a variously and irregularly 
undulating surface on the one piece and cut the other to 
correspond with it, a laborious and difficult process, of 
which the object seems to be merely to hide the joint, 
for the strength of the column would not be increased 
by it.” The ‘diameter of the column at the base is 
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12 feet and at the summit ro feet. 
adorned with representations of Dacian 
trophies. 

When the Ulpian basilica existed in front ar 
library buildings at the sides it must have been d 
to obtain a glimpse of the column, unless from a 
tion from whence it could not appear to be ve 
pressive. From an inscription on the pedestal we 
suppose that one of the purposes of the column, 
the principal one, was to indicate the depth < 
excavation of the Quirinal Hill which had to be 1 
taken in order to obtain the level ground necessa 
Trajan’s Forum :—" Senatvs . Popvlvsqve . Rom 
Imp. . Caesari . Divi . Nervae . F. Nervae Tra’ 
Avg. Germ. Dacico . Pontif. Maximo . Trib, Pot. 
Imp. vi. Cos. vi. P. P. AD . declarandym . qva 
altitvdinis mons . et . locvs . tants . operibys 
egestvs.” A modern railway contractor would sm 
seeing so much trouble to record so small a quanti 
earthwork, but it may have been a difficult task to pe 
within so circumscribed an area. Inside the colur 
a winding staircase of 185 steps. There is som 
certainty as to whether the statue of Trajan rem 
perfect or only a fragment of it when Pope Sixn 
ordered Tommaso DELLA Porta to model the stat 
St. PETER which now stands upon the column, It 
anomalous crowning for the memorial, and it fails , 
effect, for as long as Rome endures the column wi 
known as Trajay’s, unless in some fanatical outbre 


is reduced to dust. 
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ee opening meeting for session 1906-7 of the Ass 
tion was held on Friday evening last at Tufton Si 
Westminster, Mr. R. S. Balfour, president, in the chair 
Seventy-nine nominations for membership were re: 
On the motion of the President a vote of thanks 
passed to Dr. Pritchard for a donation of several hun 
lantern’ slides and negatives, including sets  illustr: 
Indian, Italian, Dalmatian, German and English architec 


Prizes and Awards, Session 1905-6. 

A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 25/, and S 
Medal, A. Winter Rose. . Second Prize, value 5/., E. Bi 
wood Muff. A.A. Medal, value ro/. 1o0s., T. W. Wat 
A.A. Essay Prize, value 1o/. 10s. and Silver Medal 
Sanderson. Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 Gui 
and Medal, Cecil Pinsent. Saxon Snell Scholarship, v 
50/7, Vincent Hooper. Architectural Union Compa 
Prize, ro/.,;R:.Cs Foster, ; 


ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Elementary Class of Design.—Prize value 3). 3s. 
Bronze Medal, Percy May. Certificate, H. P. L. Cart. 
Advanced Class of Design.—Prize value 5/. 55. 
Bronze Medal, J. L.S. Dahl. Certificate, A. H. Brownr 


Day ScHOooL. 

First Year.—Book Prize for first place in History 
Construction tests, G. F. Clarkson. A.A. Sketch Book for 
place in Freehand Drawing tests, G. D. Gordon Hake. B 
Prize for best work in Studio during whole session, L. | 
Hett. 

Second Year.—Extra Studentship, free pass to TI 
Year’s Course, G. Sanderson. Travelling Studentship, } 
P. A. Tilden. End of Session Test, special Prize ofte 
by Master, P. A. Tilden. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 

Third Year.—First Prize, F. C. W. Dakers. Sec 
Prize, A. N. Peckham. Third Prize, T. F. W. Grant. 
Fourth Year.—First Prize, A. Welford and J. K. Grou 
equal. Second Prize, B. H. Collcutt. Andrew oat 
value 5/. 5s., J. K. Ground. A.A. Scholarship, value 5 : 
H. A. Ross, : 
STUDIO. | 


Travelling Studentship, value 152, T. Braddock. 
Division [.—Drawings of Old Work, volume 0 
Sketch Book, F. D. Danvers. Construction, me 
A.A. Sketch Book, F. D. Danvers. Study of Ornamé 
volume: of A.A. Sketch Book, N. W. Hadwen. Desi 
volume of A.A. Sketch Book, J. Filtness. | 


| 
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Division I[.—Design, volume of A.A. Sketch Book, 
Braddock. Study of Ornament and Old Work, volume 
A.A. Sketch Book, T. Braddock. Measured Work, 
ume of A.A. Sketch Book, Digby L. Solomon. Time 
ches, volume of A.A. Sketch Book, C. R. Davy. 


LECTURES. 


Greek and Roman Architecture (book prize), G. G. 
th. Elementary Construction (book prize), H. D. Ward. 
‘ish Architecture (book prize), J. Newton. Medizeval 
Renaissance Architecture (book prize), G. Sanderson. 
mentary Physics (book prize), W. Craven Rhodes. 
ymetry (book prize), R. Pierce. Materials (book prize), 
F Schneider. Construction (book prize), Sir Rupert 
d, Bart. Iron Construction (book prize), Sir Rupert 
d, Bart. Drainage and Water Supply (book prize), 
Rupert Ford, Bart. Ventilation, Lighting and Heating 
ok prize), Sir Rupert Ford, Bart. Professional Practice 
ok prize), C. E. Hanscombe. Land Surveying (book 
ze), R. J. Tyndall. 
The President’s Address. 


An address was delivered by Mr. Ba.rour. 
rse of it he said :— 

The approach of autumn, and with it the first general 
eting of a new session, awakens in your President for 
time being a full sense of the obligations and responsi- 
ties which his acceptance of that office entails. 

The Association has hitherto been singularly fortunate 
he choice it has made of men to guide its destinies, and 
ing such a tale of names to ponder over, each new 
sident must naturally feel some considerable diffidence 
| anxiety as to how he may acquit himself in a post 
ich becomes year by year more exacting in its claims 
| onerous in its responsibilities. 

The success or otherwise of a President’s term of office 
yends not merely on his personal attributes and qualifica- 
1s, but of necessity it is very largely influenced indeed 
those who share with him the burden of the day, and on 
loyal co-operation and support which they afford him. 
If the Association has been fortunate in its choice of 
‘sidents in the past, it has been equally lucky in securing 
services of a good committee. From what I have seen 
the present Council, I believe that they are, one and all, 
uated by the traditions inherited from their forerunners. 
2 are this year all as determined as ever to be of one 
id, animated by one single purpose and ambition, 
nely, the continued and increasing welfare of this 
sociation. If this good fortune always obtains, then I for 
> see no limit to its era of prosperity and expansion. It 
ssesses within itself all the needful potentialities. Its 
ality has been unimpaired, nay even fostered, by the 
se of six decades since its strenuous inauguration of the 
ties. 

The current session completes the sixtieth year of the 
mation of our Society, and I suppose this fact at any rate 
itles me to draw your attention very briefly to its pro- 
SS, specially during the last decade. When we celebrated 
"jubilee in 1897 we had a membership of 1,111, and our 
scription receipts for that year amounted to 841/._ In 
Mine years which have elapsed since then our member- 
p has gone up by one-third, and last session we had 
81 members, and the subscriptions that year were 1,406/. 
> commence the present session with a roll of members 
mbering more than 1,700, and we may, I hope, be well 
=r 1,800 before the session terminates. That is a very 
isfactory position of affairs for us to contemplate, and is 
ely a very remarkable testimony to the vitality and 
lity of the Architectural Association. 

My remarks have been, so far, more or less a review 
our past and present position.’ I will say something now 
Sut one or two matters of importance to us all as members 
a large Society. 

I want to vacate this chair and hand it over to my 
scessor, feeling that we have set our “house in order,” 
it our roof trees are our own, that the floors on which we 
ad are honestly paid for, and that the walls which 
compass us are secure from the depredations of un- 
isfied creditors, and that with a grateful contentment we 
'y contemplate our habitation in this historic region for a 
yusand years tocome. I wonder how many of you are 
are that if each member of the Architectural Associa- 
n who has not already done so contributed only I65s., 
S 767/. debt of ours would to-morrow morning be an 
dent in our bygone history. It seems to me incredible 
it in a Society like this, composed of units all desirous of 
common purpose, a Society free from all cliques and 
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schisms, a Society individually and collectively entirely 
loyal to their foundation, we should have to deplore the 
apathy of those 1,032 members who have hitherto forgotten 
or overlooked the appeals of our late President and 
Council, and whose lethargic consciences have permitted 
them to disregard their imperative obligations. I would 
the more urgently invite you all to help in the riddance of 
this millstone, because such a tomparatively trifling 
amount is now alone required. I would particularly ask 
the younger members to subscribe even small amounts, 
because the senior members of the Association who have 
but little time to make use of the advantages it affords have 
in many instances already contributed so handsomely. 

It was suggested to me, in one of our publications, I 
think, that when I took up the reins of office I must see to 
it that the welfare of the younger members, who use these 
premises more or less as a club, should have greater 
attention, and that things should be made more agreeable 
and comfortable than they are. I do not think any of you 
have been more fully alive to the need of improvement in 
this respect than I have been. The Council have recently 
appointed a house committee to deal with all these crying 
evils ; you will hold with me that it is a step in the right 
direction. 

But we cannot do much until we are absolved from our 
financial liabilities, and when I again remind you that, 
roughly, only 37 per cent. of our members have subscribed, 
you will agree with me that we should all strive to induce 
the remaining 63 per cent. to contribute to the abolition of 
this debt without delay. Funds will then be available for 
making our abode here more inviting, but I would personally 
go further and say that I look forward to the time when 
our premises may comprise a complete and regular club- 
house for our members. It rests with you, gentlemen, to 
inaugurate that happy day. 

Besides this, there is another motive to to be considered 
in our endeavours to annul our indebtedness; a matter of 
some urgency. It appears to me that in the future, and I 
believe that date is not far distant, we shall be compelled to 
seek means by which we can make our education and 
social facilities occupy a larger area than at present. 

The A.A. day school, that young but vastly vigorous 
seedling in which the Association feels the proud pro- 
prietorship of parentage, is already bearing good fruit, and 
it has, moreover, assumed a prominent position in our daily 
life here. What food for consideration the following figures 
suggest :—In session 1903-4 there were thirty-two students ; 
in session 1904-5 there were forty-two students; in session 
1905-6 there were sixty-three students, and we have started 
the current session with sixty-five students, with the 
immediate prospect of several more joining, so that we 
anticipate having an increase of at least ten thisterm. Now 
I want you to understand that these figures by no means 
represent the grand total of students whom we might have 
on our books if we accepted all the applications we receive. 
In the first place, our accommodation is limited and we are 
by no means desirous of crowding our students. We are 
not a money-making concern, and therefore our sole wish is 
to give the best instruction we can under conditions as 
favourable as the exigencies of the case permit. 

Our evening school under its new conditions will, we 
fully believe, establish itself firmly upon an even more 
permanent basis than hitherto, now that it has been brought 
into a line more fully approximating with the requirements 
of our general scheme. In the past it has been a complete 
success, and it is difficult to see how it can in any way be 
impaired by the rearrangement of its curriculum. The 
Council had every confidence that Mr. T. Frank Green 
would achieve this goal, and the fifty who have already 
joined distinctly indicates that they have not been mistaken. 
One is glad to think that so many of our students attend 
our evening school and lectures, and they are more worthy 
of commendation than those who attend the day school, for 
it is no light effort to summon up courage, after a hard 
day’s office work, to attend the instruction given here, at 
hours when others are seeking relaxation and amusement. 
Such enthusiasm brings in the end its own reward, and 
even at the time it tends to gratify that primitive instinct of 
satisfaction within one of, as it were, stealing a march on 
others. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to examine in detail 
the recently published curriculum of our school of architec- 
ture must have noticed a very extensive revision in th: 
courses of instruction. The experience we have gained by 
past years, those wider and ever-increasing needs of the 
profession, and the demands made upon us by those whs3 
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come to us to be taught, have caused your executive, after 
careful inquiry and a very full and complete investigation 
into the numerous suggestions and proposals laid before us, 
to adopt without any drastic modifications the new scheme 
prepared with so much care, and after an expenditure of a 
vast amount of arduous labour by the education committee, 
who, I can assure you, gentlemen, have, during this last 
summer, proved themselves veritable gluttons for work. 
To us it is a gratification to ‘know that a practically unani- 
mous chorus of approval from: our instructors has sped our 
new propaganda to the hand8*of those for whom it has been 
drawn up, and so far Ihave heard nothing but the most 
favourable expressions from those architects and others 
who have in the®past shown so much solicitude in our 
educational work.’ 

The undoubted success of our schools will very likely 
bring us face to face with competition from other quarters, 
but I do not think we should regard this contingency with 
resentment or alarm. Indeed, I venture to think we should 
rather welcome it. It should stimulate our students to 
endeavour to distinguish themselves and their Alma Mater 
more highly. It will goad the education committee to 
continue and persevere in their intention to see to it that 
the Association schools shall always occupy the premier 
position amid -any other institutions of like character. 
Moreover, even it competition does injure us, we shall, at 
all events, have the satisfaction of knowing that it all tends 
to the general advancement of that art which, in reality, fills 
so large a place in the daily life of mankind, and yet is so 
Strangely neglected by them. 

In drafting our new education scheme, the Council feel 
that they have by no means come to the end of their tether ; 
they have still many directions in which they would like to 
enlarge the scope of their enterprise. It is not for me to go 
into matters of detail of this kind on the present occasion, 
nor have I any mandate from the Council to do so. There 
is one branch of study, however, which I think personally 
might well form part of a post-graduate course, which we 
hope shortly to institute, and I believe that several, if not 
many, of my colleagues on the Council would welcome the 
addition of a life class to our curriculum. It is true that 
the proposal strikes one as being a great innovation, and we 
should very likely, I think, have to combat some opposition. 
I believe, however, that such opposition, if it did come, 
would emanate from those whose misfortune it has been 
not to have experienced the advantages of such a course 
of study. 

In the last few years, and curiously coincident with the 
inauguration of our day school, it has been brought to one’s 
notice—indeed, it is patent to us all—that our profession, 
through the medium more especiaily of this Association, is 
being recruited from a section of the community of a better 
social status. That is a feature which we all welcome 
gladly. We hear a good deal about the proper recognition 
of our calling by the Press and public. It is far too trite a 
subject for discussion here, so I will merely say this, that if 
our profession does not meet with its Proper deserts, we 
and not the pnblic are to blame, and it lies with us to see 
that we only admit to our schools men who will be well 
calculated to uphold the dignity of the art of architecture. 
Our day school students come for the most part from the 
great public schools, and are often graduates from our 
universities. But that alone, of course, is not necessarily 
any guarantee of their suitability. 

Considerable activity has been shown during the last 
few months among the junior ranks of the Architectural 
Association, resulting in the establishment of various 
societies under the zgis of the parent tree. The Council 
welcome the formation of these societies for many reasons, 
but chiefly because they tend so effectually to increase and 
cement the comradeship which has always been, to some 
extent, a feature in the career of this Society, and 2 
characteristic which is surely capable of even greater 
prominence. The recently founded athletic club and the 
musical society are both notable examples of what I mean, 
and we have every reason to anticipate their permanent 
success if we may regard their present flourishing condition 
as a criterion. 

And now I have only one other subject directly connected 
with the Architectural Association on which I should like, 
with your permission, to say a few words. It is a some: 
what delicate matter, and one which should be handled, if 
it ever comes before you again, as I believe it will, with 
more tact, and, if I may say so, with a greater degree of 
urbanity than it met with some years ago. From time to 
time your Council receives requests from ladies desirous of 
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becoming members or of attending classes. These applic 
tions we are obliged to decline, because you, gentlemen, vot 
resolutely in opposition to the proposal for their admisgj, 
as members. Your decision at that time was of such 
determined character that we have hesitated to raise t 
question again. I, for one, have never been convine 
of the cogency of the arguments brought forward, a 
it has always seemed to: me on that one occasion in j 
career the Association fell away from its vocation, betray 
its traditions and adopted a policy distinctly reactiona 
in character. Since 1893, however, times have change 
the female sex has with its charming insistence ingratiat 
itself into many spheres which have hitherto been regard 
within the sole prerogative of man. Even the R.LB.A. h 
admitted ladies within its jealously-guarded portals — 
membership, they have invaded the offices of many arch 
tects, and from what I can gather all the prophecies — 
disaster have remained unfulfilled. We welcome ladies 
our meetings ; our conversazione without their presen: 
would be an entertainment of intolerable gloom; at tim, 
they have been known to grace our spring and summ 
visits with their presence ; and yet when they sigh to pa 
take of the more serious side of the Association’s work yc 
sternly and even brusquely refuse to listen to their appeal 
Surely the electorate of to-day in this Society cannot | 
misogynists, with such hard and unrelenting natures as ¢t 
electorate of thirteen years ago. I believe that if we took 
vote on the subject now we should find you all prepared | 
adopt the fashionable “ open-door ” policy, and be ready an 
anxious to welcome, metaphorically speaking of course, th 
fair intruders with open arms. 

I do not propose on this occasion to say very much abot 
the architectural happenings of the past year. Of course i 
London the great event has been the seventh Internation: 
Congress of Architects. It is not within our province nc 
is this a suitable assemblage for the discussion of th 
results it has attained, and the disappointments of some c 
its procedure. These will of course be dealt with by com 
petent authorities, and in their proper place. So far as w 
are concerned with it here in the Association, it ma 
interest you to know that although we as a body wer 
unable, owing to the strain we lave recently had on ou 
resources, to take any official part in extending a weleom 
to the Congress, over 330 of our members, including “thei 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts,” attended its entertain 
ments and deliberations, out of a total membership (for th 
United Kingdom only) of about 864. That I think is ; 
sufficient indication of our sympathies. ¥ 

Another event in the architectural world since the las 
presidential address was given from this chair has bee 
the international competition for the proposed Palace o 
Peace at The Hague. If the results of this competition wer 
not such as we could feel unqualified satisfaction with i 
this country, I trust it will not merely be put down t 
insular prejudice on our part, engendered by the melanchol; 
fact that none of our British competitors appear in th 
winning list. 

We in this great Metropolis will shortly, as you know 
be holding a great competition for the London County 
Council Hall. The London County Council, with tha’ 
cosmopolitan benevolence which has so distinguished them 
since the interchange of visits with our charming neigh- 
bours across the Channel, has opened wide the competition 
lists, and invites all the world to tell the Londoner what his 
architecture should be like. a 

I trust, and I believe all, or nearly all, British architects 
are ready to recognise the merit in the noble modern 
buildings we see on the Continent and the United States of 
-America, but in this instance I think we have some 
justification in expressing our dissent from the decision of 
the County Council. The County Hall has not, and it 
never can have, any international significance. It is to bea 
building from which the administration of the affairs of 
London will be conducted, and a home for those whose 
duty it is to see to its thousand needs. It is to be a struc 
ture for London alone, and London only. All English 
architects will commend heartily any steps which ae 
County Council can reasonably take to secure a design Of 
the greatest possible merit, but I feel convinced that i 
London we want—and, gentlemen, I am equally convinced 
that we intend to have—an edifice which interprets for ‘ea 
the great heritage of our national architecture. We oe 
in these days to see no alien structure, no matter of w sl 
magnificence, set down to face the quiet serenity of san 
Palace of Westminster and the very heart of this grea 
Empire. 
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British brain must conceive this great new building 
3ritish hands must alone bring it into being. I trust I 
1o “little Englander,” but I would ask the London 
ty Council, the educated citizen of London, or that 
ularly common-sense and level-headed member of the 
ariat, the “man in the street,” whether any of them 
for one moment contemplated the possibility of our 
g raised up for our edification across the river a struc- 
esembling, for instance, the grotesque design for The 
e Palace of Peace, as a monument to the taste of our 
cipal government, and as an everlasting protest by 
against the incompetence of our own architects and as 
ject lesson to us of what they deem the highest form 
rart. I very much fear that the County Council in 
collective capacity have not as yet recognised a due 
ciation of the broad national characteristics and con- 
nts of our calling which go to form the history of its 
sular evolution in this land, and still less those subtle 
ss and delicate variations which invest its study with 
infinite charm to the architect himself and to the 
ited portion of the community. Is this natural solici- 
of ours for our own particular national type of archi- 
re an effete product unworthy of consideration at the 
s of the councillors ? 

he London County Council has exercised its beneficent 
actively during its short life and in many respects for 
nprovement of London, as well as in directions which 
id more nearly appeal to architects. I hesitate, there- 
to criticise its tendency to lose sight of, among the 
mnderance of the other interests involved, those matters 
tistic importance (minor details perhaps the London 
ty Council would call them) which, in the aggregate, 
1 so much in their appointed place. It would be a 
ar for congratulation if the County Council could see 
way to institute a committee of taste, whose duty it 
d be to overlook all new schemes before they are put 
actual execution, with a view to the avoidance of such 
rtunate solecisms as those which have, alas! been per- 
ted in the past, and to safeguard us in the future 
ist thoughtless and unnecessary offences against the 
ns of art and the beauty of our great Metropolis. I 
d go further, and urge that this committee should be 
1 the larger reference of seeking how actual zsthetic 
ovements could be introduced into those proposals 
h come before them for consideration. 

-has been my pleasing duty this evening to hand a 
ber of medals and other prizes to those of our students 
have most distinguished themselves during the past 
on. Such rewards as those we gain in these early 
ss of our setting out on the career we have chosen 
¥ with them infinitely more sense of satisfaction and 
sure than those larger and more important successes 
h some (1 hope all) of you will attain later on in your 
sessional life. The course of years, the greater occupa- 
of our minds with the duties and worries attendant on 
sxigencies of actual practice, seldom permit us to pause 
the good fortune which comes to some men after what 
nown as their “student days.” Therefore make the 
t of the opportunities you now have. But you cannot 
vin prizes, and I would say both to those who have and 
e who have not, do not set much store on the value of 
e awards, for they will mean nothing to you later on. 
10t forget what Ruskin has said about this :—"‘It is the 
rt’ that deserves praise, not the success; nor is ita 
stion for any student whether he is cleverer than others 
uller, but whether he has done the best he could with 
gifts he has.” The prize-winners here are by no means 
ain winners in the struggle for the topmost rungs of the 
ler of architectural fame, and they may very likely find 
e coveted situations already inthe occupation of those who 
lded steadily and quietly through our schools without 
eving any very notable prominence. I do notbelievein the 
nius,” so called. It is an uncertain and dangerous réle 
lay. “Genius” is generally defined as the “ infinite 
city for taking pains.” But I think that is a better 
nition as a rule for what we call “ success,” the offspring 
erseverance and hard work. 
Before I close, and as a student myself, may I remind 
of a little precept which has always seemed to me 
ticularly appropriate to us architects, when the time 
ves for us to meet that wide circle of society whose 
it we must cross in the exercise of our calling. “Do 
talk but of what you know; do not think but of what 
have material to think justly upon; and do not look for 
igs only that you like, when there are others to be 
n And in conclusion, gentlemen, let me felicitate 


those of you who this evening carry off the garlands of 
victory, and allow me also to congratulate with an even 
greater degree of heartiness those of you who, while not 
attaining the-goal you strove for, have yet, let me assure 
you, gained that even greater triumph, in the full conscious- 
ness that you have done your best. To each of you I offer 
my good wishes, and may you one and all for ever zealously 
uphold the proud and ancient traditions of the Architectural 
Association. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawser, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, congratulated him on his election to the chair, 
though the office was one full of responsibilities, since the 
Association held the premier position for architectural 
education in Great Britain. While listening to the address 
he was greatly surprised to hear that as many as 1,032 
members had not subscribed one penny towards the 
building debt. The apathy of these members could not be 
understood, and it came very hard upon those who had 
worked for the welfare of the Association. He thought all 
students, as long as they were members, should help in 
clearing off the debt, and he hoped this would be accom- 
plished before the end of the session. He agreed with the 
President that there should be an examination for students 
who wished to join the day school, for he felt there was 
rather the danger of making the training too easy and 
popular. They had a great responsibility upon their 
shoulders in undertaking training for the profession, and 
he thought they ought to hesitate before admitting students 
into their school unless they had proved themselves fitted 
to become capable architects. 

Mr. E. T. Hatt seconded the vote of thanks and 
advocated the admission of ladies to the membership of the 
Association. Great care, he said, should be exercised in 
admitting students to the day school, for he understood that 
no fewer than 25 per cent. of the applicants were rejected 
as incompetent to commence the studies. 

Mr. A. NEEDHAM Witson blamed the training in public 
schools for the ignorance displayed by many of those who 
applied for admission to the day school. To remedy this he 
thought the Council should get in touch with the head- 
masters of public schools. 

Mr. G. H. Fettowes Prynne also supported the vote of 
thanks and agreed with Mr. Wilson that the Council should 
get into communication with the head-masters of public 
schools, aud draw their attention to the neglect of useful 
knowledge essential to everyday work. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maute described specialising as the curse 
of school education. 


FORESTRY APPOINTMENTS. 


HE selection of candidates for the Indian Forest 
Service is at present done (1) partly by an examina- 
tion held by the Civil Service Commissioners ; (2) and 
partly by nomination. At the end of the three years’ course, 
successful candidates receive 1oo/. for passage money and 
outfit, and are appointed assistant conservators of forests at 
a salary of 350 rupees a month, which, with exchange 
compensation, may be placed at 300/.a year. The grading 
of the department is such that they can rise to a salary of 
2,500 rupees a month, or about 2,000/. ayear. Indian forest 
officers can retire after twenty-two years actual residence 
in India on a full pension, with a maximum of 525/. a year, 
and after eighteen years actual residence on a proportionate 
pension. There is also a provident fund managed by 
Government. The recruiting of the forest departments in 
Ceylon and in the Federated Malay States is effected on 
lines similar to those applying to the Forest Department of 
India. Further details can be obtained by applying to the 
secretary of the delegacy, Professor Schlich, 29 Banbury 
Road, Oxford. Eighteen nominations will be made during 
October 1906 (without examination),- and candidates for 
these should without delay apply to.Professor Schlich, at 
the address given above. Candidates must have passed 
Responsions or an equivalent examination, and bring proof 
of having a knowledge of pnysics and mechanics and 
chemistry, according to the standard of the preliminary 
examination -in the Honour School ‘of Natural: Science, 
Oxford. Some ‘knowledge of botany and German is alsc 
desirable, but it will not be insisted on. 


_ A Bronze Statue representing a nude girl with a hoop, 
by Herr -Arthur Lewin Funcke, has been stolen from an 
exhibition in Berlin. 
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_ .NOTES AND COMMENTS. - 


WE suppose there are few architects surviying who 
have heard of FrEepdERIc Diaper, who died recently in 
New York. He was a pupil of Sir RoBerr SMIRKE, 
but he preferred to try his fortune in the United States. 
He was one of the founders of the American Institute 
of Architects. Mr. A. J. BLoor, who was his pupil, says 
that he was rewarded by quick recognition and constant 
patronage from the. merchant princes .and ‘wealthy 
financiers, of New. York. According to Mr. Broor, 
“as far as he found his chance in domestic work-my 
preceptor showed a full appreciation and. skilful 
handling of the Italian Renaissance in its purity, and 
his buildings emphasised the characteristics of that 
school with precision ‘and dignity, without the slightest 
penchant toward the latter-day flamboyancy of its French 
variety. His designs for exterior work were free alike 
from pedantic overlaying and from baldness, while his 
planning was wonderfully apt and complete, and his 
construction uniformly of the most thorough, stable and 
enduring character.” He was ninety-six at the time of 
his death, and until a few years ago he was engaged in 
quiet practice among the children and grandchildren of 
his old friends and patrons. 


In last July, it will be remembered, the Tribunal of 
Appeal decided against the Superintending architect of 
the London County Council in reference to the lines of 
buildings in Euston Road. The Council were ordered 
to pay 110/. as costs. It was argued at the time that 
inasmuch as the appeal was made against a decision of 
the superintending architect acting in a judicial capacity 
under powers vested in him by Act of Parliament, and 
the Council were not a party to that appeal, the action of 
the Tribunal in ordering the Council to pay the costs of 
the appellants was w/tra vires, but the objection was not 
upheld* by ‘the Tribunal.- They, however, ‘expressed 
their willingness to state a case for the opinion of the 
High Court. . The Building Act committee having been 
advised that the matter is one of importance, which 
should be authoritatively settled, they have given 
instructions for the necessary application to be made to 
the Tribunal, and’ recommend that. the solicitor should 
take the necessary steps to obtain the decision of the 
High Court. The case will be interesting, but inasmuch 
as the appellants were put to expense it would be 
strange if part at least of their outlay could not be 
returned to them. According to the Building Act the 
costs of any of the parties to the appeal, including the 
Council, shall be in the discretion of the Tribunal. 
Originally the Tribunal decided only appeals from the 


superintending architect’s decisions as to lines of | 
fo) 


frontage, but now other acts by him come under their 
jurisdiction. | ! 


Ir is remarkable how quickly the theory is being 
accepted that it is advantageous to have all branches of 
fine art taught together in order that students may 
obtain more or less acquaintance with all of. them. ‘A 
meeting was lately held in Dresden for the. purpose of 
advocating the necessary changes for the realisation of 
the theory. . Professor Fritz SCHUMACHER, who, is an 
authority, described in detail the official. arrangements 
for the teaching of the arts.. He expressed regret that 
in Saxony. architecture, painting, sculpture) and in- 
dustrial art continued to be taught in separate schools. 
Elsewhere, in ‘Germany and other countries, ' efforts 
were made to bring them together, in order that students 
could realise the relations between them.’ And he con- 
sidered that architecture especially would be the gainer 
if the unity of the arts was more recognised.” For only 
in that way could: it have the living spirit which pre- 
vailed in past times when the.arts were not divided. If 
all the arts could not be taught under similar conditions, 
at least architecture and industrial art should be re- 
cognised as having the closest connection, There are 
several artists in Germany who do not adopt those 
views. But there is no doubt a change is inevitable, 


aw 
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THE completion of the great bronze doors. for 
cathedral of Milan was. celebrated last month ; 
much ceremony.- In connection. with it there ; 
curious history. In the fifteenth century several of 
great Renaissance artists, including BRAMANTE and 
VINCI, gave advice as to the completion of: the exte 
of the building. In the next century the work 
entrusted to PELLEGRINI. He’ made ‘a design, 
before it was realised in‘ marble he went to ‘Spair 
order to erect’ the Escurial. The design was t 
altered, and, in fact, the work went on for an indefi 
time. _ NapoLeon expended over three millions of frz 
on alterations. In 1847 an Italian nobleman off 
100,000 francs towards the expense of doors for 
principal entrance, which were to be in bronze. “Nott 
was done to carry out his intention until 1894, whe 
competition was arranged. The Milanese ‘sculp 
Signor PocGiiacur was. successful. Delays, howe 
followed, for it was proposed to alter the facade of 
cathedral, and the size of the opening was theref 
uncertain, At length, however, the doors have been 
up. One door represents the sorrows of the Bles: 
Virgin, the other the joys: ' As the doors are large ; 
weigh several tons, it will be necessary to employ 
hydraulic machine in order that they may be opened ; 
closed with ease. ‘The grouping of the different sce} 
is considered to be successful, and the new work y 
increase the interest of the building, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OFFICE, CITY GREEN YARD, E.C. 


HE new Weights and Measures Office of the C 
Corporation, in Whitecross Street, is, as shoy 

a. red-brick structure in the ‘Renaissance “sty 
designed by the City surveyor, Mr. SyDNEY_ Per 
F.R.I.B.A., and cost about, 6,200/, . The contract 
were Messrs. JoHnson & Co., of Wandsworth Comme 


MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—ENTRANCE—MITCHELL TOWE 


| MEMORIAL OF HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY, KELVINGROVE 
PARK, GLASGOW. te 


_| HACKERAY was not well advised when he co 

demned the Guards Memorial in Pall Mall. WI 
should they, he asked, have any Special recognitic 
when other men, French and R ussian as well as Englis 
fought as well in the Crimea? It was like ordinai 
giving itself the air of port. But a wider knowledg 
of life would have convinced the critic that the ordinat 
soldier does not grasp the idea of an army in whic 
he is a unit. He is more limited in his belief, an 
prefers to be counted as a representative of a reg 
ment. The Guards are, or were, the protectors of th 
Metropolis, and it was right that they should | 
honoured in one of its thoroughfares. . The efforts « 
civilian rulers to do away with regimental or brigac 
associations was a failure, and it was found necessat 
to go back to what was practically the ‘family systen 
Some of the memorials of the’ South’ African war expres 
the old-fashioned but excellent’ desire of local fame fo 
local warriors. One we now illustrate is an example 


~It has been erected in Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow, a 


a tribute to the officers and men of the Highland Ligh 
Infantry who fell in 1899-1900-1-2. It was unveiled b 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Connaueut about a fortnigh 
ago.’ Mr. Birnie Rurnp, R.S.A., the sculptor, ha! 
departed from the stereotyped treatment. He repre 
sents the typical soldier as'a scout, and thus combine 
fitness with repose, which is desirable in sculpture 
The memorial’stands in an excellent position, and the 
effect against the trees is pleasing. ee, 


OLD HOUSE, THE PLAIN, WANDSWORTH. 
i) eee ee 
SIDE DOORWAY, GREAT HOUSE, BURFORD. 2 
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THE CHOIR, WESTWARDS - 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES,—ST, DAVIDS: 
HIGH ALTAR mY 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


twenty-second annual report of the Society of 
\rchitects says there is a further marked increase in 
sngth and influence of the Society. Its membership 
steadily increasing, and there has been a large 
n to the register of students. During the past session 
ven have been added to the roll of members, three 
to honorary membership, and fifty-four students 
sen registered, a total of 114. On the other hand, the 
-has lost thirty-two by deaths, removals and resigna- 
The death of Sir Wyke Bayliss deprived the Society 
honorary member who was connected with it fora 
r of years, and took great interest in its proceedings. 
al membership is now 778, a net increase of seventy- 
er last year. 
ly in the session the Council appointed a committee 
jire into the desirability or otherwise of revising 
icles of association. The result. is seen in the 
snt submitted to. the members on June 28 and con- 
by them on July 19. These new regulations come 
-ce on November 1, and their chief points need only 
fly referred to. It has been decided to do away with 
ss of associates, the present three gentlemen in that 
yeing transferred to honorary membership. The 
's who, up to now, have had no recognised status in 
jety, are provided for as a class, with their own com- 
under the chairmanship of a member of Council. 
request of a number of foreign members, provision 
2n made to enable them to compound for the annual 
ption. The strength of the Council has been in- 
1 from twelve to eighteen, and each committee will 
s appointed chairman.~ The office of honorary corre- 
ng secretary has been abolished as no longer neces- 
A new class of ‘“ retired members ” has been formed. 
s further slight alterations have been made, all tend- 
yards increased facilities for carrying on the business 
Society. 
> Council having been invited by the London County 
]1 to make any suggestions with reference to the 
ed new Bill, referred the matter to a committee, 
has not yet made its final report, and, in view of the 
at the Bill is for the present withdrawn, the matter is 
yance. 
> Council, after careful and prolonged consideration 
report of the R.I.B.A. committee on registration, 
d to proceed with the Society’s Registration Bill. 
tage was taken of the general election to send a 
r letter and prepaid postcard to every Parliamentary 
ate asking him to record his opinion on the principle 
sd, and his intention or otherwise of supporting the 
elected. Many promises of support were received, 
only one declared against the principle. The members 
Society were also circularised, asking them to co- 
e by communicating with their local Parliamentary 
ates, and in many cases this was done with satis- 
r results. At the recent International Congress of 
ects, Mr. Robert Walker, J.P. (past president), read a 
on “A Statutory Qualification for Architects,” and 
juently the following resolution was _ passed :— 
it is desirable in the interests of the public 
Mations and of the profession of architecture 
] practitioners should have a statutory qualification.” 
resolution was immediately communicated to the 
ers of Parliament, and of the Society, with a view 
aining their co-operation and support to the measure 
; second reading. Unfortunately the Bill was not 
cd, and its further progress has been for the present 
d, but the Council is in a position to say that the Bill 
MS Session, met with more support from members of 
ouse of Commons than at any other period, and no 
has been or will be spared to secure the object which 
Council has in view. It may be of interest to the 
ers to know that a member of the Government, Mr. 
Bryce, shortly after his speech at the Society’s annual 
rf, secured the adoption of a clause in the Irish 
rers’ Bill, providing that every person whom a Dis- 
ouncil in Ireland proposes to employ as an architect, 
€ purposes of the Labourers’ Act, must satisfy the 
Government Board that he is duly qualified to act in 
apacity. This is the first instalment of registration, 
very architect will be grateful to Mr. Bryce. » 
response to Mr. Belcher’s appeal to the profession for 
‘lal assistance, the Council contributed 1o00/. from the 
ys funds to the Seventh International Congress, 
ds the cost of entertaining the foreign delegates in this 
ry, and during the Congress papers on the following 
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subjects were read by members of the Society :—“.Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete Construction,” by Mr. Henry Adams ,; 
“The Planning and Laying-out of Streets in Cities,” by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin; “A Statutory Qualification for Archi- 
tects,’ by Mr. Robert Walker, J.P. The president (Mr. 
Albert E. Pridmore) and the honorary secretary (Mr. Ellis 
Marsland) were appointed by the Council to officially repre- 
sent the Society at the Congress, and a-considerable pro- 
portion of the members gave their personal support to its 
proceedings. 

One of the features of the year has been the growth and 
development of the students’ section. This is due largely 
to the institution of the Society’s travelling studentship of 
25/. (which carries with it the Society’s silver medal) offered 
by your Council for annual competition among the students 
of the Society. The subject for the 1906 competition was a 
small country house to cost 3,000/. The offer was well 
responded to, twenty-seven sets of drawings being received, 
with the result that the first travelling studentship compe- 
tition was won by Mr. Victor H. Grist, of Reading. A 
special prize of the value of 3/. 3s., placed at the disposal 
of the Council by the president, was awarded to the author 
of the design placed second ; Mr. Alan G. Brace, of Knowle, 
Warwickshire, and three other competitors, viz. Mr. Geoffrey 
Morland (Croydon), Mr. Sydney G. Scales (Westcliff-on- 
Sea) and Mr. Robert O. Jackman (Kingston) received 
honourable mention. An exhibition ot the designs was 
held for one week on the Society’s premises, to which 
admission was free, and a large number of persons 
took advantage of the opportunity of seeing the draw- 
ings. A, further exhibition was subsequently held in 
the Guildhall, Devonport, under the auspices of Mr. Edgar 
M. Leest, J.P. (member of the Council), and was an even 
greater success than was anticipated. The drawings were 
afterwards exhibited in the Art Gallery at Bath, where 
Councillor Herbert W. Matthews (member), of that city, 
undertook the arrangements. 

The Council has since approved the work done during 
the winter’s sketching tour, and in accordance with the con- 
ditions the balance of the money award, and also the silver 
medal, will be presented to Mr. Grist at the first ordinary 
meeting of the session. The Council also instituted am 
architectural scholarship of the value of 1o/, tenable for 
three years, and open to persons of not more than nineteen 
years of age, who are desirous of. receiving a course of 
architectural training preparatory to their eventually adopt- 
ing the profession of an architect. A competitive examina- 
tion was held in the form of an essay on “ Architectural 
History” and a freehand drawing, for which thirteen 
candidates presented themselves, the scholarship being 
awarded to Mr. Harold F. Trew, of Gloucester. . Under the 
new regulations of the Society the students’ section will, as 
before stated, be controlled. by a committee elected from 
among themselves under the chairmanship of a member of 
the Council, and it is anticipated that the coming session 
will see a still further extension of this branch of the 
Society’s work. 

The Council is glad to find that its action in developing 
the library by the expenditure of a considerable sum on the 
purchase of modern technical works has been justified by 
results. More than 140 members and students have taken 
advantage of the loan collection during the past session, 
considerably over 200 books having been borrowed during 
that period. It is the Council’s intention to supplement 
from time to time the useful collection already in the 
library. The members and students of the Society were 
invited to submit designs for a “ book plate,” a prize of the 
value of 3/ 3s. being offered; but though eleven designs 
were received, the Council did not consider any of them ta 
be suitable for the purpose. Numerous gifts of books and 
some donations to the library fund have been received’ 
during the year, and the Corporation of the City of Londor 
has presented the Society with a complete set of com- 
memorative medals struck from time to time during the 
last seventy-five years. The latter have been framed and 
placed in the reading-room. 

The half-yearly examinations have been held as usual 
in London and Manchester, Mr. T. Cook, the local honorary 
secretary, undertaking the arrangements for the latter. 
Owing to the resignation of Mr. S. M. Wyborn, examiner 
in Section ra (planning and design), a vacancy occurred om 
the Board of Examiners, and Mr. W. A. Scott, A.R.1.B.A..,. 
of Dublin, was appointed in his stead. The number of 
entries has been in excess of any previous year, but the 
percentage of successes is very low, and no candidate 
secured more than a pass. 
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The Council has been in communication with its local 
honorary secretaries in Bombay and Johannesburg with 
reference to the formation of branches of the Society in 
each of those districts, and, while the former is not yet 
completed, the South African branch has been formed and 
will be duly constituted at the commencement of the new 
session. 

On March 24 the members of the Council were enter- 
tained to luncheon at the Guildhall by Mr. Alexander 
Ritchie, J.P., the chairman of the City lands committee, 
and other members of the Corporation. Subsequently the 
visitors and their host proceeded to the new Sessions House, 
where they were joined by a large party of members and 
their friends, who, by kind permission of the authorities, 
were enabled to view the building under the best possible 
conditions. On May 5 a party of members paid a visit to 
the Ilford Crematorium under the guidance of Mr. Albert C. 
Freeman (member). The annual summer excursion was 
postponed for this year so that the energies of the Society 
might be centred upon the International Congress, in view 
of which the annual dinner was deferred until July 19 in 
order that members attending the Congress might be 
enabled to take part in it. The chair was occupied by the 
president (Mr. Albert E. Pridmore), and a very successful 
evening resulted, the Society being honoured by the pre- 
‘sence of a member of the Government, Mr. James Bryce, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and other distinguished guests. 

During the past session papers have been read and 
‘discussions held on the following subjects :—Presidential 
Address ; ‘‘ Cheaper Cottages in Rural Districts,” by Mr. 
J. R. Manning; “The Planning of Crematoria and Colum- 
baria,” by Mr. A. C. Freeman; “The Architecture of the 
Cotswolds,” by Mr. Ellis Marsland; “ The Painted Rood 
Screens of East Anglia,” by Mr. E. F. Strange; “ Shake- 
speare and Old London,” by Mr. T. R. Croger; “Some 
Recent Law on Sewers and Drains,” by Mr. A. P. Poley. 

The Council joined in the petition of the Further Strand 
Improvement committee to the London County Council, 
with reference to a proposed improvement involving an 
alteration to the plan as proposed by the latter body, 
affecting particularly the island site at the foot of Kingsway. 
The memorial for signature lay at the Society’s offices for 
some time, and the Council subscribed 54. 5s. towards the 
‘committee’s expenses on behalf of the Society. 

The Society was represented at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute and the Seventh International 
Congress of Architects. 

The Council appointed Mr. B. R. Tucker (hon. treasurer) 
to represent the Society on the Council of the ‘Photographic 
Survey and Record of Surrey in place of Mr. Herbert 
Knight, resigned. Mr. Albert E. Pridmore (president) will 
represent the Society at the International Congress on 
School Hygiene, to be held in London in August 1907. 

The employment register continues to be of service to 
members and students, and the supply always exceeds the 
demand. Members requiring assistants should bear the 
register in mind, asa telephone message will bring a number 
of qualified candidates for the vacant post at short notice. 
There is no charge to members or students for the use of 
the register. 

Early in the year the Council invested 500/. in Consols, 
bringing up the invested funds to 1,000/., leaving a small 
sum on deposit. The auditors’ report and balance sheet 
will be presented at the November meeting. 

In response to an appeal for support, the Council offered 
a donation of fifty guineas to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society conditionally on having proportionate representation 
on the governing body; but on Mr. Belcher’s assurance that 
the regulations did not admit of such an arrangement, the 
Council made the donation unconditionally. This was ac- 
‘cepted, and subsequently the Council was informed that the 
Benevolent Society had revised its regulations so as to provide 
that societies making a donation of not less than fifty guineas 
should have representation on its Council in the person of 
their chairman or president for the time being. To mark 
the termination of his second year of office, the immediate 
past-president, Mr. Walter W. Thomas, J.P., qualified asa 
life member by a donation of trod, 10s., made through the 
Society, and other members also contributed to this most 
‘deserving charity. The Council commends the work of the 
Benevolent Society to notice; in more than one case it has 
been the means of securing substantial assistance to former 
members of the Society in time of need. 

The Council, recognising the services rendered to the 
Society for many years by Mr. Walter W. Thomas, unani- 
mously decided to ask his acceptance of the gold medal as 
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a mark of its and the members’ appreciation. The 
was presented at the ordinary meeting in February, | 
not be out of place to refer here to the honour wh 
Thomas received about the same time on his being ap) 
a Justice of the Peace for the city of Liverpool, whi 
largely the result of representations made by the ( 
On a vacancy occurring owing to the death of ( 
Ellison, of Liverpool, the first president of the Societ 
Much of the progress of the Society is due to the 
done in committee. During the session there hay 
thirty-two meetings of standing committees, bes 
number of special committees, and the work has SO | 
increased, and is increasing, that it has been found 
sary to make special provision for coping properly y 
Very many questions come before the committees of 
the members of the Society hear little or nothing, but 
require careful and prolonged consideration, and thos 
are honoured by being elected to represent you ¢ 
governing body are called upon to devote a very 
amount of time and trouble in administering its ; 
In submitting this report of the results of its labours « 
the past session, the Council acknowledges and exp 
its appreciation of the co-operation and support w 
which it would be impossible to carry on the work 
Society. a 


HERALDRY AS APPLIED TO ARCHITEGCTU 


i may perhaps be urged that heraldry is now wel 

an obsolete piece of pedantry. And Alfred Aus 
his poetical drama “ Prince Lucifer” (act iv. scene 1),1 
that Mephistophelian monarch say— Z 


heraldic blazonries 
Are fireworks for the foolish. 


Yet, one might remark, his Satanic Majesty may be as 
interested in fireworks as those who look askance | 
ancient art of armoury are in utilitarianism. Gr: 
elegiac phrase, tells us— 


The boast of heraldry, the 


pomp of pow’r 
. . . lead but to the grave, 


and seems to forget that heraldry, if she leads to the 2 
very frequently stays there. For through the dig: 
decoration of sarcophagus tomb and monument 
armorial insignia do we to-day possess so many 
examples of old-time heraldic ornamentation and 
blazonment. aay, - 
One could go back to the times of ancient Chal 
B.C. 4000, and to the accounts given in the 
Testament regarding the standards and ensigns of Is 
and still probably not then treat of the very earliest b 
nings of this antique art. In the writings of Ho 
“schylus, Herodotus, Virgil, Tacitus and others are r 
references to the armorial bearings of Classic times. — 
the ancient Britons, the Picts, Scots and Celts doubt 
like the latter-day North American Indians, Maoris and 
own aborigines, with their war-paint, tattooing and tot 
each carried out their individual ideas of what here 
originally was. Emblems and devices have world-1 
use, and are easily understandable as designed for dec 
tive purposes, or as a means of distinguishing certain 
sons. Such was assuredly the raison a’étre of the emblazc 
surcoat (from which comes coat-of-arms) worn by the n 
clad warriors of the Middle Ages, who would otherv 
have been unknown to friend and foe alike. 
To the architect, as well as the artist, arch zolo; 

genealogist, sculptor, painter, engraver, medallist 
numismatologist the study of blazonry is essential. 
the sculptured monuments and carved shields may 0 
elucidate history and clear up doubtful points. As Par 
says in one of his pems— A, 

The marble tombs that rise on high, 

Whose dead in vaulted arches lie, 

Whose pillars swell with sculptured stones, 

Arms, angels, epitaphs and bones— ‘ 


are often of the highest artistic and historical value w. 
the tale they tell is rightly comprehended. oe 

The presence of armorial inscriptions on a building 
decided complex law cases. There is the incident of 
ancient church which formed part of a contested esti 
and in searching for evidence of prior possession L' 
Eldon had the old plaster—containing the Ten Comma 
ments—chipped away. Underneath was found the coat 


* From a paper read by Mr. E. Wilson Dobbs at the a 
Victorian Institute of Architects, and published im the Journal. 
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an ancestor of one of the parties to the suit, which 
the issue in his favour. And as Lord Eldon said, 
very glad he had broken the Ten Commandments. 


hatchment placed in front of a mansion may, to the | 


‘ed in armorial law, be but an unsightly diamond- 
frame, covered with grotesque figures and scrawls. 
ne who possesses but an elementary knowledge of 
ect a hatchment is full of meaning. It is seen at a 
hat it is, say, exhibited by a widow in memory of 
.ased husband. The Badge of Ulster, ‘a red hand 
iver inescutcheon,” bespeaks him to have been a 
- while the well-known motto, “ Tria juncta in uno,” 
ding the shield, shows he was a Knight of the Bath. 
irges on the shield also denote that his wife was an 
possibly the daughter of a duke. Thus indeed is 
>the handmaid of history, a benefit to biography 
1id to art and architecture. 
ng the reigns of the first three Edwards, comprising 
commonly known as the Decorated period of Gothic 
ture, armorial devices were introduced in the 
1 edifices to a considerable extent. But when the 
ed gave place to the Perpendicular style of Gothic, 
devices and shields of arms were employed to a 
sater extent, and formed an integral part of the 
Placed alone, held in the hands of saints, or sup- 
by grotesque figures, they form corbeilles and 
;, and are frequently to be found over doorways, in 
glass windows, over. windows, on the spandrils of 
4 and arcades, in panels, upon bosses in vaulting, 
> benches, enriching gables, columns and dripstones, 
encaustic floor tiles. On altars and fonts, sepulchral 
ents and tombs, shields of arms and other armorial 
are displayed, along with analogous memorials, 
monumental effigies and brasses. In the church 


its also the figurings on the textile fabrics 
metimes purely symbolical and frequently of 
. import. Cathedral treasuries abound with such 


s the badges of their respective donors. About 
ddle of the thirteenth century Richard, Earl of 
ll, gave to Exeter Cathedral a beautiful cope, figured 
ouble-headed eagles. There is also the famous 
pe, which is embellished with forty-five shields of 
Neing perhaps the richest specimen of heraldic 
dery of the thirteenth century. 
ilar evidences of hereditary dignity were conspicu- 
isplayed on the castles and mansions of the nobility 
t and within. Gates, walls, windows, battlements 
les, on each and all were exhibited the devices of 
lustrious owners. The palaces of the kings and 
and the Houses of Parliament were also likewise 
shed with the royal arms and emblems. In the will 
ry VII., for instance, when referring to his chapel at 
inster, he directs that ‘the walles, doores, windows, 
and vaults, and ymagies of the same, our chapell 
and without be painted, garnisshed and adorned 
ir armes, bagies, cognoisaunts and other convenient 
ig, In as goodly and riche maner as such a work 
th, and as to a king’s work apperteigneth.” The 
°s of State, the furniture and plate, the rich tapestry 
ingings were all emblazoned with the arms of the 
and lordly families connected therewith. As a 
1 example of this we have the fine specimens of 
yy as applied to architecture shown by Pugin’s 
and effectively treated armorial details in Barry’s 
for the present British Houses of Parliament. Views 
e are illustrated in H. T. Ryde’s work on the Parlia- 
Houses, containing Sir Charles Barry’s illustrations, 
1 History of the Palace of Westminster ;” in G. W. 
Decorative Heraldry,” and in the photographic 
entations of the Houses of Parliament from the 
ion made by Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. As is but 
these Houses of Parliament were designed in that 
idicular style of Gothic architecture with which 
le art seems so peculiarly associated. 
: the Renaissance monuments, in common with their 
essors of the Gothic era, abound in every variety of 
ial blazonry, The monument of Margaret Beaufort, 
ss of Richmond, in the chapel of Henry VIL, of the 
1th century, with its wealth of heraldic ornamentation, 
he example of the influence of the Italian Renais- 
The badge-decorated fragment of the monument to 
d VI. in Westminster Abbey, by Torregiano, also 
the Same Renaissance feeling. It now: forms part of 
tar in front of Henry VIII.’s tomb. On the other 


the ornaments on the tomb of Lady Margaret Lennox, 


Stminster Abbey, are of the early seventeenth century 


full Renaissance style, being weak in form and wanting in 
balance. And the worst form of the Renaissance character 
in heraldry came in at the epoch of the Restoration. 

So it is not at all to Gothic alone that heraldic decora- 
tions are limited, and fine examples of heraldic monuments. 
are no less abundant than are the shields and other insignia 
that appear on particular memorials. It is, however, to the 
architectural enrichments of the cathedrals, and of the 
stately monuments they contain, we owe the large number of 
examples of the best kind and of the greatest interest, for 
the heraldry is always applied there with full regard to its 
decorative possibilities as well as to its meaning. 

The principles which directed the selection of shields. 
to be introduced into the composition of early monuments 
are worthy of careful consideration, and the same remark 
is no less applicable in the case of the architecture. 
Westminster Abbey is one of the richest treasure-houses 
of such work. Shields of arms of various great personages 
of the thirteenth century appear in the spandrils of the 
arches of the nave aisles. Therein also is the beautiful 
tomb of Queen Eleanor of Castile, the first wife of Edward I., 
which is an early instance of an application of a series of 
shields decoratively repeated in the adornment of a monu- 
ment. The memorial crosses erected to this dear queen’s 
memory between Nottinghamshire and London are also 
decorated with similar shields. There are also the monu- 
ments to Queens Phillipa of Hainault, Elizabeth Tudor and 
Mary Stuart; of Kings Edward III. and Henry VII. and 
also those of Alianore de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Countess of Lennox, the Countess of Derby, the two 
De Valences, Earls of Pembroke, Edmund Earl of Lancaster, 
Lord Bourchier and Sir Giles Daubeney, K.G. In Canter- 
bury Cathedral the monument of the Black Prince and of 
Henry IV. and Joanna of Navarre ; in Salisbury Cathedral, 
the monument of Earl William Longespée; in St. Albans 
Abbey Church, the monuments of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, and of the Abbots Wheathampstede and 
Ramryge ; also other fine monuments in the churches at 
Elsing in Norfolk, Ewelme and Northleigh in Oxfordshire, 
King’s Langley in Hertfordshire, and Cobham in Kent; im 
Beverley Minster, andin the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick. 

Nearly every church in Warwickshire and Leicester- 
shire had a multitude of arms on its windows. Those still 
remaining in the east windows of Bristol Cathedral are 
early and good examples of the arms of the great barons 
Berkeley, Clare and Warren. 

Mention should also be made of the fine work that 
existed in the cathedral of St. Paul, in London, and other 
great clerical establishments at Peterborough in Northampton- 
shire, Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Newark-upon-Trent, South- 
well, Kingston-upon-Hull, Selby, Chester, Lichfield and 
Tamworth. 

Then, with regard to variety in composition, at Beverley 
in the Percy shrine in the Minster, upon a shield of 
England, the three lions are all of course heraldically the 
same; but there is nothing of sameness in them, never- 
theless, because in each one there is some little variety in 
the turn of the head or in the placing of the paws or in the 
sweep of the tail. And again, at Westminster Hall, the 
favourite badge of Richard II.—namely, a white hart 
chained and in an attitude of rest—is repeated as many as 
eighty-three times, and all are equally consistent with 
heraldic truth and accuracy without any one of them being: 
the exact counterpart of any other. Shields also can be of 
several forms, and the mode of suspending shields can vary 
so as to be in accordance with architectural requirements,. 
being shown upright or hanging couche or diagonally. 

A good example of the characteristic heraldic lion, with 
attenuated frame, yet full of fierce elasticity, occurs on the 
finely sculptured shield of Prince John of Eltham, younger 
brother of Edward IIIL., together with his effigy in alabaster, 
iin Westminster Abbey, dating from a.p. 1336. The lions 
on the tomb of Edward III. at Westminster are also excel- 
lent instances of the splendidly decorative quality of the 
earlier work of heraldic artists. The chivalric sympathy of 
Edward III., which impelled him to dedicate Windsor Castle 
to St. George, and found the most noble Order of the Garter, 
expressed and fostered the regard for armoury. And the 
several great seals of King Edward symbolise and show in 
their ornament and shrinework the development of archi- 
tectural decoration linked with heraldry. 

Then, as showing the decorative value of armorial 
bearings and badges as architectural ornament, the chantry 
of Henry V. at Westminster Abbey is a beautiful example, 
its heraldry forming a large and important part of the 


| design. 
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With regard to other examples of good work, Champlévé 
enamels applied to monumental purposes are well repre- 
sented by the well-known shields of the arms of the sons 
and daughters of Edward III. on his tomb at Westminster. 
Those who have studied the enamelled shieldwork of the 
fourteenth century and recognised the ornamental value of 
the method there adopted will also gain simplicity and 
directness in design and in colour or monochromatic effect. 
There is, besides, the equally familiar shield of William de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke —reproduced in colour in 
Boutell’s “ Heraldry” and’ elsewhere—and the casket in 
South Kensington Museum, said to have belonged to the 
‘same Earl William. An actual crest and shield of Edward 
the Black Prince can be seen among the achievements over 
his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, and exhibit excellent 
work. Then there is the fine example of the lion rampant 
on the shield of the headless figure in Rheims Cathedral, 
dated circa A.D. 1200. The collection of rubbings at South 
Kensington Museum from brasses and incised slabs contain 
many specimens of interest, and quite a lecture could be 
given on the strange and quaint work done in monumental 
brasses. And I am glad to learn that a lecture on that 
special subject will shortly be delivered before this Institute. 

While not limited then to that style of architecture, it is 
still manifest that to Gothic work heraldry is always a con- 
sistent, beautiful and most effective accessory. - Indeed, so 
thoroughly is the spirit of heraldry in - harmony with the 
great architecture which grew up in the Middle Ages, that it 
must be considered rather as an element of its nature than 
as merely an allied art. Gothic architecture is essentially 
heraldic, andhenceas well from its elastic nature as its equally 
effective and happy applicability to every use and require- 
ment, heraldry is peculiarly appropriate to that style. For 
from the earliest years of its existence as a definite art or 
science, heraldry is found to be most intimately associated 
with the Gothic architecture of England, and happy ‘it was 
for the early heralds that in their day the English Gothicists 
‘were at work in the full strength of their matured concep- 
tions. And this alliance was never interrupted or per- 
mitted to decline from its original cordiality. So long as 
Gothic flourished, heraldry held its own place in architec- 
ture. And in the finest works that exist in Great Britain as 
relics of the grand Gothic ages of English architecture, 
heraldry is ever present to adorn them with her graphic 
records. As has been already instanced, in almost every 
position in which such ornamentation could be admissible 
‘the early herald is found to have been the fellow-worker 
with the early Gothic architect. Gothic architecture accord- 
ingly has preserved for us magnificent collections and 
‘specimens of the most valuable illustrations of national 
heraldry. In addition to the fine examples before re- 
ferred to—and many others that may be mentioned as 
existent in those splendid ecclesiastical edifices — one 
must not omit York Cathedral, with the chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge, as especially rich in heraldic display. 
The gorgeous chapel too of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey is an example of decorative heraldry hard indeed to 
parallel, while Westminster Hall and the northern castles 
of Alnwick and Warkworth may be specified as containing 
grand examples of heraldic enrichments. Numerous 
heraldic encaustic or inlaid tiles of a very interesting 
character also remain in the cathedrals of Worcester, 
Gloucester and Exeter, and in the churches of Great 
Malvern, King’s Langley, the Abbey Church of St. Albans 
and many others. Sometimes the devices are shown re- 
versed on the tiles, evidently the result of the neglect to 
reverse the design upon the original die or stamps. (In 
the vestibule of our Federal Parliament Houses, Spring 
Street, is a fine example of heraldic encaustic tilework.) 
Unfortunately, in the so-called Reformation days, the Royal 
Commission of Henry VIII. with great vandalism destroyed 
many of the armorial insignia in churches bearing the arms 
of Roman Catholic families. And the fanatical zeal of 
Cromwell and his followers well-nigh completed the work 
of spoliation instituted by Henry. . Stained-glass windows 
were ruthlessly broken, altars and screens destroyed, effigies 
mutilated and monumental brasses stripped for their metal. 

Still heraldry had taken too firm a hold of the minds of 
the higher classes of society to escape the notice of the 
architects, who have been since engaged by the sovereigns 
of England and by the wealthy peers and barons and others 
to erect the paiatial structures and stately homes which still 
exist as the architectural gems of Britain. Anda branch of 
art which our forefathers found so useful as an ornamenta- 
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tion to architecture cannot be beneath the notice of those | 
wo are desirous of treading in their footsteps. | 
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Surely at the present day heraldry can be founc 
far more effective means of even interior decorati 
the unmeaning Italian and other scrollwork that is ‘ 
used. And why should not the arms of different cl 
be placed on the walls of an exchange as an indic 
the various places with which it has dealings tha 
conventional ornament? A striking instance of th 
shields of arms of various cities and countries, &e, 
tained in the coffered ceiling to the Banking Chambe 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank, Collins 
Therein twelve shields are tinctured in gold and | 
colours, and form an effective and appropriate m, 
ornamentation. There are also some finely-caryed 
of arms in the panelled canopy over the bank entran 
Collins Street. 

These. and other examples that will be noticed 
nection with Melbourne architecture are of Special. 
when one considers that there is a recent revival in 
of heraldry as a decorative adjunct to architectur 
long heraldry has only been approached on the s 
side even in latter-day treatises. And the adn 
artistic side of heraldry has not apparently attract 
amount of attention which the highly effective an 
mental character of the subject might have been @ 
to secure. In fact, except for short, incidental ref 
in general works on heraldry, and in papers read 
certain learned and artistic societies, this decorative 
has been practically neglected: Heraldry, however 
its origin in the personal adornment of a warrior, t 
its systematised splendour in the Middle Ages, dow 
more modern and chequered existence has, howeye 
an object of especial interest both as an aid to histc 
as supplying a strong tone of colour to the times, It 
in decoration, moreover, importing and imparting 
does, a note of personal historical interest hardly to 
in any other way, can scarcely be over-estimated, 

Therefore, it is welcome news to record the remz 
revival which this fascinating subject shares with 
decorative art at large, and how in architectura Ic 
tion armoury, which has too often appeared in a sm 
effectual and shamefaced manner—as though it reali 
weakness—is again beginning to take the proper prom 
to which its value as decoration and its historical i 
entitle it. Thus more and more is this heraldic we 
coming effective with vigorous drawing, fine modelli 
true decorative feeling. 

The great change in architectural taste and the: 
Revival, which took place in the early part of the nine 
century, revivified heraldry. Thomas Williment, | 
stained-glass artist (1812), was one of the first to re 
the really decorative stained-glass work of earlier pi 
his best work being the beautiful glass windo 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the armorial winc 
the Great Hall of Hampton Court Palace. These exa 
show how well he understood Tudor work, and i 
‘Regal Heraldry” (published in 1844) the old-time 
and badges with which St. George’s Chapel is so pro 
decorated are admirably dealt with. Augustus \ 
Pugin also assisted con amore with his heraldic deta 
the Houses of Parliament, as before alluded to. 
neighbouring chapel of Henry VII. furnished him wi 
very best material for the designs in question, an 
heraldic facts are handled with sincerity, com 
with freedom of treatment, high executive abilits 
artistic excellence. For while following the lin 
the Medizeval method, denoting that the designe! 
recognised their ornamental value in form as well as 
still the more modern mode of application was also ‘ 
at. Thus the resultant effect is characterised by 
simplicity and originality. | 

Pugin’s frieze, composed of demi-angels with bé 
has served as a model for the embellishment of the lol 
the House of Commons as well as of St. Stephen's | 
The royal arms on the throne and the arms and b 
which form a large portion of the decoration, both v 
and without, are also very satisfactory examples 0 
modern use of such forms. | 

Another noted exponent of heraldic art was Father! 
Anselm Baker, a Cistercian monk of St. Barnard’s A 
at Charnwood, Leicestershire. His work (of which th’ 
known, though not the best examples, are his illustré 
to Foster’s “Peerage and Baronetage,” 1880-2) V! 
illustrates the supremacy of heraldic draughtsmanshij 
is based on correct ideals. Working with the Pi 
thoroughness of his monkish predecessors, he wa‘ 
content to copy the mere outline of his art, but succeed! 
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sing the true inner feeling of the earlier artists into a 
r-day concept. The whole of his rendering was there- 
strikingly in keeping, having true curve of line 
tone of colour-tincture, combined into a rich yet 
ued composition. He thus showed forcibly how 
ible it was by sincere effort and loving care to repro-. 
jn the present time some of the best qualities of the 
; masters of the art. 
n architectural design the beauty of heraldic decoration, 
1 introduced as a prominent feature, is nowhere better 
m in modern work than in the finely conceived Central 
tute of the City and Guilds of London, designed by 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. There one sees well thought 
ind admirably modelled armorials fittingly embellishing 
sad and dignified facade, forming a handsome example 
1e use of heraldry as applied to architecture. 
fr. Charles Alban Buckler (Surrey Herald Extra- 
nary), an architect, has also had executed work in 
ection with armorial decorations of a very high order. 
) examples as those in the modern additions and 
rations to Arundel Castle and for the heraldic decora- 
upon and in Mowbray House on the London estate of 
Duke of Norfolk, prove him to be one of England’s 
most heraldic artists. In the hall, staircase, gallery and 
ng-room of Allerton Park, the seat of Lord Mowbray 
Stourton, several hundred carved and painted shields 
sar, modern in decoration and beautiful in design. 
se are also specimens of the heraldic artwork of Mr. 
kler. And the designs of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., in 
shields forming part of the richly-elaborated monument 
Jis Royal Highness the late Duke of Clarence, are 
Jlent examples of armorial treatment. Then with 
rd to interior heraldic ornamentation, the British 
ses of Parliament present fine examples, as illustrated 
the excellent photographic reproductions from the 
ction of Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. A great variety of 
ative American motifs are exhibited in the various 
ndid apartments of that grand structure. 
‘The Gilded Chamber” is Gladstone’s descriptive 
use springs to the mind as one stands at the bar and 
reys the House of Lords. But though the chamber is 
ving in gold and colours, the effect is not garish, for the 
s of the superb decorations are subdued and _har- 
iously blended with an artistic effect that is a delight 
refreshment to the eye. The solemn stillness and the 
light of a sacred edifice prevail. The figures of the 
ys and queens of England in the lofty stained-glass 
dows look like saints in their antique garments. On 
estals between the windows are large bronze statues of 
shts. At the top of the chamber is the imposing canopied 
me. It is magnificently carved, glistening with gold and 
ckling with precious stones, and suggests an altar, 
ked as it is on each side by costly candelabra of 
ught-brass. Formerly there was but one chair of State 
‘his throne; it was designed by Augustus Welby Pugin, 
eminent architect who was engaged—under Sir Charles 
ry—in the erection and decoration of the new Houses 
-arliament. This State chair had been in the House 
-ords ever since the Chamber was first used in 1847, 
Queen Victoria sat in it whenever she opened Parlia- 
itin person. On these occasions the lower chair on the 
hand was used by the Prince Consort, and that on the 
itby the Prince of Wales. But by royal command of 
g Edward VII. on February 14, 1901, the throne was 
vided with a second State chair for Queen Alexandra, 
for the first time in English history a queen consort 
ympanied the king in equal state at the opening of 
liament. The new State chair—that on the left of the 
me—is almost an exact replica of the old one in design 
ornamentation, the only distinctive difference being 
‘itis an inch and a half lower. Both chairs are finely 
ved, gilt with English gold-leaf, and have the royal arms 
ily embroidered on the crimson velvet back. 
' The Gilded Throne,” used at the king’s coronation, 
ers, of course, from those which are situated in other 
es, such as at the House of Lords and elsewhere. It, 
vever, was very finely designed, and had the king’s 
fogram in the centre of the back, surrounded by the 
al and imperial emblems, the rose, shamrock, thistle, 
is and fleur-de-lis, while the royal arms appeared on the 
ved and carved top of the back part of the throne. The 
. Persian carpet beneath the king’s throne was also of 
al design. It was woven as long ago as 
ree, 
The new precessional carpet was of dark blue—having 
N specially manufactured by Webb, of Worcester—of 


deep and elastic pile, bearing a design in somewhat darker 
hue than the ground. This design included the Star of the 
Garter frequently repeated and an intertwining of the 
Tudor rose, the thistle and shamrock with the Egyptian 
lotus, the various spaces being outlined in wreaths of laurel 
leaves. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


N Monday the session of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was opened. Mr. Edmund Kirby, in his pre- 
sidential address, said that nearly twenty years ago that 
Society honoured him by also electing him president. 
Having briefly alluded to the Society’s position in the old 
days, he dealt with the developments which had since then 


‘taken place in the improvement of the Classical style of 


architecture, and the influence of Mr. Norman Shaw’s work 
in this direction. The result in the present day had been 
the erection of many fine buildings in London and the pro- 
vinces. Among the latter one of the first examples of the 
Classical style on a large scale in Liverpool was the stately 
building and the costly offices erected by the Royal Insur- 
ance Company. There were also the fine buildings 
approaching completion, viz. the new Cotton Exchange and 
the new offices of the Mersey Dock Board. This latter pre- 
sented a harmonious pile of buildings advantageously 
surrounded by spacious streets which allowed a full 
view of the entire groupings to be seen in their best 
aspects, and with the conspicuous dome centralising 
the whole composition. As regards the other two large 
vacant sites at the George’s Dock, the northern one of which 
had lately been sold by the Corporation for the erection of 
new offices, whilst it was reported that the larger vacant 
space between it and the dock offices was also to be pur- 
chased for building purposes, Mr. Kirby said it was to be 
hoped that the best architectural efforts would be put 
forward by the purchasers and the new owners in the 
development of these schemes to render them worthy of 
such sites, rare in a great commercial centre, with unique 
advantages—privileges, he was going to say—for archi- 
tectural display, with practically unlimited light and air, 
and great open spaces on every side in which to enjoy the 
beauties of the buildings they might surround. The oppor- 
tunity was thus presented of achieving at what might be 
called the “ gate of the city” an effect of architecture which, 
when completed and in conjunction with the dock offices 
already erected, would command a frontage to the noble 
river worthy of rivalling that presented by the quays of 
Venice. The new dock offices were the result of a design 
selected through a competition, and finally submitted before 
adoption to a careful study and revision. He did not know 
what control, if any, of the plans and elevations had 
been reserved by the Corporation of Liverpool over 
the erection of any schemes that might be put for- 
ward for the adjoining sites, but he would point out 
that in similar cases of choice of sites in London the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
had for several years been asked to advise the Government 
and also the London County Council upon the designs of 
new buildings and the laying out of important new routes 
and street developments, before erections thereon were per- 
mitted to be begun. He felt confident that the Council of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society had men in its body to 
whom the City Council could, similarly to London, refer 
such questions of design, and with the same excellent 
results. In the last twenty years changes had been so 
numerous in Castle Street that it might be said to be nearly 
rebuilt. With the town hall as the end of the vista of view 
looking north, he knew no commercial street, even in the City 
of London, comparable with its appropriate and complete 
architectural effect. Having referred to the erection in an 
up-to-date style of branch banks, free libraries and schools, 
the great tobacco warehouse, the grain warehouses at the 
South end, and the new Corporation small-pox hospital at 
Fazakerley, which from the reports on all sides seemed to 
be the best hospital in the country, Mr. Kirby said he 
rejoiced that the new cathedral was rapidly being pushed 
on, and its progress would be watched with the keenest 
interest in the development of its fine and original 
design. He then gave an account of. the) Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, held in London in 
July last, at which one of the subjects discussed was 
municipal work and the housing of the working classes. 
In Germany much care and thought had been devoted to 
laying out the suburbs for workmen’s dwellings ; the new 
streets leading to them were contrived with a view to 
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spaciousness, for light and air, and were ample enough in 
width to allow for the free passage of tramways leading 
speedily to and from the business centres without disturbing 
the ordinary traffic. Liverpool was sadly backward in this 
movement. The medical officer had lately made some 
Strong reports and some drastic orders were in progress for 
the sweeping away of some of the worst dwellings of the 
poor, but before these were carried into effect it was im- 
perative that the great suburban schemes above shadowed 
forth should be immediately taken up by local authorities, 
bearing in mind in the disposition of the improvements not 
only the actual housing of the poor, but their easy and rapid 
transit by tramways or the overhead railway to and from 
the principal centres of labour. Whatever was done he 
trusted that cottage houses (preferably with small 
gardens) might be adopted in preference to the “flat” 
system, the cottage houses being more wholesome and 
healthier than high “flatted” houses. The subject of 
“ Official or Municipal Architecture” was also one of the 
subjects dealt with at the Congress, this having been 
brought into prominence by the growing tendency of 
municipal bodies not only in England, but in many other 
countries, to give the designing of purely architectural 
works to their own officers. Lately architects in various 
towns had protested against the practice as being an injury 
to their livelihood and the art of true architecture. Clever 
as they might be, towa surveyors were not generally born 
or trained as architects. Many corporations nevertheless 
spent large sums on art in various forms to train both the 
public and professional men in technical schools, schools of 
art, and in Liverpool especially at the art and architectural 
schools of the University. It stood to reason, therefore, 
that the natural development of this expenditure on this 
educational movement was in the employment of local 
talent. It was not fair to expect from salaried officials that 
they should render to corporations services of a high-class 
order equal or comparable to those of the first-class and 
trained architects. 

Mr. P. C. Thicknesse proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President. 

Mr. Grayson, in seconding, emphasised the importance 
of the authorities consulting with the Institute or profession 
in cases where, like that of George’s Dock, they would have 
buildings springing up which might or might not be in 
harmony with the one now erected there. 

Professor Riley, in supporting the vote, agreed with this 
view, adding that there was a magnificent opportunity 
afforded at the George’s Dock. 

Mr. E. P. Hinde remarked that whilst there appeared to 
be an endeavour to improve the town in the slum districts, 
no steps seemed to be taken for laying out the suburbs in a 
proper manner. 

Mr. W. E. Willink congratulated the Society upon again 
having Mr. Kirby as president. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 


MODERN VANDALISM. 


PARTY of members of the Sussex Archeological 
Society visited Chichester on Monday. The cathedral 
was described by Mr. E. S. Prior, M.A. In the course of 
his remarks he pointed out the dangers that threaten fine 
monuments of art in our churches and cathedrals from un- 
scrupulous American visitors. He told his hearers that 


‘he was recently at Christchurch, photographing some fine 


carving in the church, and noticed that one of the best 
portions of the carving had been ruthlessly cut and hacked 
about since his previous visit, a few months earlier. When 
he called attention to this, the verger told him that a party of 
ten Americans had recently visited the church, and that while 
six of them had held him in conversation at the other end 
of the building the rest had occupied themselves with 
cutting pieces from the carving—presumably to take away 
aS mementoes. Since he had lived at Chichester he had 
himself noticed six distinct chips which had been knocked 
off the beautiful figure on the tomb of Lady Maud Fitz- 
Alan, one of the most beautiful monuments of its kind in 
the country. We kept the statues of Greece and Rome in 
our museums, said Mr. Prior, and visit any damage com- 
mitted to them with severe penalties, but statues which are 
quite as valuable, as being the best art, and should be more 
So, as being English, we are content to leave at the mercy 


~ of the vulgar curiosity or the carelessness of the public. 


Mr. P. M. Johnstone read a paper on church chests. Mr. 
W. V. Crake afterwards, at Priory Park, read a paper on 
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the history of the building and site of the Guildhall 
mayor (Alderman W. L. Gibbing), in referring to the 
of repairing the roof, which the City Council had 
hand, said a great deal of money might no doubt be 
with advantage on the building, but money was sca 
the city, and although they recognised their respons 
for keeping the building in a state of repair and prey 
it from falling into ruin, he was afraid if very much 
was found to be desirable they would have to depen 
great extent on outside help from those who were inte 
in archeological matters. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

WE understand, says the Guardian, that the f 

ruins of Glastonbury Abbey will shortly be fo 
We are informed, indeed, that an offer of purchas 
already been received from America and refused. lig 
be extremely regrettable if these thrice-famous ruins 
allowed to pass either into foreign hands or into the 
session of some owner who would fail to realis 
responsibilities. Glastonbury is inseparably conr 
with the legends of the Sangreal and the Holy T 
There in Arthur’s Avalon stood from early British 
down to the Reformation a Christian church, and the 
in a national Pantheon, were continuously buried king 
heroes innumerable, until the day when its last abbo 
judicially murdered at the bidding of King Henry VII 
the great monastery broken up. Now that Tinter 
become a national possession, a precedent has beer 
which can hardly be ignored. What remains of Gla 
bury Abbey may lack the scenic attractions of the an 
foundation among the hills by the Wye, but there is 
tainly no monastic building in England which can vie 
it in architectural splendour or august association, 


PARNELL STATUE, DUBLIN. 


0 Bae artistic work connected with the Parnell monm 
is now practically complete. That work has 
greatly delayed by many unforeseen circumstances, ar 
others by a fire which took place at the studio of thea 
Mr. St. Gauden, in America. He is under contrac 
complete the work in the year 1906, and has practic 
done so. His model of the central figure of the monur 
of Mr. Parnell is at present on its way to Italy to be ca: 
bronze, and with certain trifling exceptions the other o 
mental work of the monument has also been comple 
Tenders have been received from Irish firms for thee 
tion of the monument. It is hoped that the contract 
this portion of the work may be entered into very sho 
and that operations may immediately commence Sz 
factory arrangements have been made with the Du 
Tramway Company so to alter their lines outside 
Rotunda as to suit the dimensions of the base of 
monument, and it is hoped that the actual work of 
architectural portion may be entered on very speedily. 

The design consists of a slightly tapered triangl 
shaft standing on a circular platform 26 feet in diame 
The width of the base will be 13 feet, and the total len 
from the ground to the top of the tripod, which will s 
mount the shaft, will be 65 feet. In the pavement of 
circular platform is represented in green granite a la 
conventionalised outline of the shamrock, within which 
symmetrically placed the triangular shaft. Around 
carved base the counties and provinces of Ireland are rep 
sented—the former by thirty-two bronze panels or table 
surrounded by an inlaid bronze ornament of shamrocks, 2 
the latter by four bronze laurel wreaths on the face of | 
pedestal which carries the statue of Parnell. On the ang 
of the base are inserted large bronze torches. Since 1 
Statue of Parnell is the most important part of the mor 
ment, it is necessary that the shaft should form such 
background as will least detract the eye from the stat 
itself, and the plain surface against which the statue W 
be outlined on the proposed form of shaft will attain this. 

In front of the shaft on an extension of the base, 4 
pedestal, will stand a bronze statue of Parnell, 8 feet 
height. The attitude of the figure is striking—the fac 
resemblance is perfect, and great care has been taken 
render all the minor details faithful to the surroundings 
the chief in life. On the face of the shaft, just over t 
head of the figure, a large harp is incised, and also an } 
cription, including the following extract from the famol 
speech delivered at Cork on January 21, 1885 :— 
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No man has a right to fix the boundary of the march of 
jon. No man has a right to say, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
id no further.’ We have never attempted to fix the 
lus ultra to the progress of Ireland’s nationhood and 
ever shall.” , on 
rom this up the shaft remains perfectly plain, finishing, 
ver, with a carved finial, surmounted by an immense 
e tripod flamboyant. The only other inscriptions are 
ord “Parnell” in large bronze lettering near the top 
e shaft, and the words in Irish letters, “God save 
nd of the Clans.” 


ART COMPETITIONS. 


IE following candidates were successful in the com- 
petitions for Royal Exhibitions (Art), Local Scholar- 
(Art), and for National Scholarships (Art) and Free 

entships (Art), 1906. 
oyaL Exuipitions.—John D. Revel, Preston ; William 
latts, Liverpool; George Hj. Day, Chester ; Percy 
ves, Burslem; Richard Wallwork, Manchester; Frank 
tone, Rochester; William O. Miller and Douglas S. 
ews, Brighton; Alan W. Bellis, Leeds; Percival 
re, Keighley. 
ocaL ScuorarsHips.—George A. Lowis, Nottingham ; 
st Hartley, Rochdale ; William H. Rogers, Birkenhead 
Liverpool; Edward Ridley, Birmingham (Municipal) ; 
+ Wakefield, Maidstone; Grace D. Harold, Brighton ; 
ge J. Cox, Cheltenham ; Leslie G. Brockhurst, Birming- 

(Municipal); Alexander S. Hill, Royal Institution, 
burgh ; William F. Chandler, Bath ; William MacBride, 
ast; George F. Quarmby, Holmfirth and Huddersfield ; 
amin Hancocks, Birmingham (Municipal); John H. 
meux, Carlisle; Ruby Sheffield, Poole Hill, Bourne- 
th; Adam B. Thomson, Royal Institution, Edinburgh ; 
hur Scott, Burslem ; Frederick C. Herrick, The Newarke, 
ester; Raymond Jones, Ashton-under-Lyne; Harold 
des, Bradford; Frederick S. Smith, West Bromwich ; 
1 F. Bohs, Poole; *William Hill, Bradford; John W. 
ster, Burnley. 

These candidates declined the scholarship, and the 
mcies thus caused have been filled by the appointment 
ther qualified competitors. 

VATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS.— William T. Benslyn, architec- 
| pupil, Birmingham (Municipal); Charles L. J. Doman, 
umental sculptor, Nottingham ; George Ruston, modeller, 
st Bromwich; Sidney Tushingham, china painter, 
slem ; Frederick P. Brown, decorative artist and designer, 
hester ; Tom Whitehead, textile designer, Halifax. 

‘REE STUDENTSHIPS.—John Smiley, Belfast; James F. 
yagan, Macclesfield; Walter Ashworth, Rochdale; John 
Clark, West Bromwich; James T. Niven, Sheffield; 
othy M. Dyer, Clapham high school, London; Noel H. 
ver, Burnley; Sydney J. Pearson, Leeds; Edith A. 
ip, Chelsea, London; Lucy E. B. Mackenzie, Elgin ; 
old Gardner, Beckenham; Annie C. Acheson, Belfast. 


TESSERA. 


Subject in Painting. 


. 18 not in the subject, but in the manner ot treating it, 
that the man of true genius shows his capacity, be he 
nter or poet. The most captivating pictures of the 
mish and Dutch old masters are not unfrequentty 
hing more, as to subject, than the simple bassecour 
und their own domicile. Girtin was a Londoner, so was 
rer. Varley was of the same great smoky town. These, 
ply imbued with the love of art, and knowing that the 
| objects of nature and art were the proper subjects for 
ir imitation, wandered not far from homein search of the 
turesque—no, they used their eyes, and exploring the 
res of the Thames between Blackwall and Battersea, 
nd subjects enough worthy of being painted to supply 
terial for new subjects, with all their multifold, yea, 
“ae combinations, ever changing as they are, to last, 
ee themselves were durable, for a thousand years. 
oS be young painter of portraits, whose parents 
ate im with more money to purchase canvases and 
A oa nature had supplied him with talent to use 
e ; ‘e ing with his father on Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
a yman and friend—the good gentleman, on 
aides ie : specimen of his son’s work, a bust likeness, 
hl eq ed at the great man’s not thinking quite so 
wy Ol it as himself. The tyro, who was not’ wanting in 


self-conceit, expecting praise rather than advice, pertly 
observed, “ You, Sir Joshua, can command your subject; 
whilst a young man like myself must paint from what I can 
get.” “No, sir,” mildly replied Sir Joshua, “I cannot 
command: you have had nature for your prototype, I 
suppose, and I always found that enough. It is neither 
your business nor mine to be fastidious—imitate what you 
find in your model and the fault will be yours, and not your 
prototype’s, if you do not produce a good picture.” To 
assert that one subject may not be very preferable to 
another as to its general characteristics for a picture would 
be nonsensical. It may, however, be safely asserted that 
taste and judgment, without which neither painter nor poet 
will ever do credit to his craft, will lead to the development 
of qualities in almost every object in nature, sufficient, if 
well applied, to constitute not only a picture but a picture 
“delectable to behold.” It is not with pigments, oils and 
varnishes alone that a picture is wrought. Reynolds, 
Titian, Rembrandt and Wilson mixed their colours with 
genius, and painted not only with their brushes but with 
mind. 
Eginetie Sculpture. 


This school is dominated from the figures found at 
#Egina. The muscles and the veins, which are anatomically 
correct, exhibit the soft flexibility of life, and even motion 
of the body, in scientific harmony with nature. The limbs 
are strong, though not Herculean, and elegant without 
effeminacy. No preposterous muscular protuberance, no 
unnatural feminine delicacy offends the eye. They are 
natural without being harsh or rugged, and are composed 
with Doric severity, mingled with the airy grace of the 
youthful form. The perfection of the finish is quite wonder- 
ful. Every part is.in a style worthy of the most beautiful 
cameo. The extremities of the hands and feet merit more 
particular admiration. Indeed, the ancients thought that 
elegant fingers and nails were essential ingredients in the 
composition of the beautiful. The most extraordinary 
circumstance, however, in these statues is the want of 
expression and the sameness of countenance, which is to 
be observed in all the heads. This approximation to identity 
is certainly not fortuitous, for the artists who were able to 
throw so much varied beauty into the forms of the bodies 
were no doubt able to infuse a similar diversity of expres- 
sion into the features. Their talents were probably con- 
fined to one style of countenance by some religious 
prejudice. Perhaps some archaic and much venerated 
statue served as a model, from which it might not have 
been consistent with the feeling of reverence or with the 
state of opinion to deviate. The formation and postures of 
the bodies offered a greater scope and a wider field for the 
talents of the sculptor; for while the Doric severity of the 
early Eginetic school is evidently diffused through the 
whole, yet a correctness of muscular knowledge and a strict 
adherence to natural beauty are conspicuously blended in 
every statue. An unmeaningand inanimate smile is preva- 
lent in all the faces. Even one of the heroes, who is 
mortally wounded, is supporting himself in the most 
beautiful attitudes and smiling upon death. In short, the 
conqueror and the conquered, the dying and the dead, have 
all one expression, or rather none at all. The high finish 
of the hair is particularly worthy of notice. Some of the 
curls, which hang down in short ringlets, are of lead, and 
still remain. The helmets were ornamented with metallic 
accessories, and the offensive weapons were probably of 
bronze, but they have not been found. All the figures have 
been painted. The colour is still visible, though nearly 
effaced. The statues are in the museum of Munich 
Pausanias mentions the Eginetic school of sculpture. 


The Greek Stage. 


The theatres of the Greeks were not intended, as ours 
are, for performances during several consecutive months, 
but were open only for a short time at the seasons ap- 
pointed for religious festivals, when the capitals were 
crowded with a population gathered from a wide circuit. 
The word “theatre” is associated in our minds with night, 
and gaslight, and heated houses; but the acting of a play 
in Greece took place under very different circumstances. 
The performance was invariably by day, and their theatres 
had no roof, so that the spectators sat beneath the open 
sky. It was thought improper for women to appear on the 
stage, and female characters were therefore personated by 
men, as. they were in England in the time of our early 
dramatists. A great concourse of people was the natural 
consequence of the particular period, and of the shortness 
of the time during which the theatres were open, and thus 
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it was necessary to build them on a vast scale. Some were 
large enough to hold 15,000 or 16,000 people. In this fact 
we may discover some justification for certain peculiarities 
of costume that would not be tolerated amongst ourselves, 
because they would remove one source of pleasure with 
which theatrical amusements are witnessed. The actors 
were raised above the ordinary height by means of the 
cothurnus, or buskin, and their faces were concealed by 
carved and painted masks. From the great size of the 
building the spectators were too far removed from the stage 
to enable them to read on the actor’s countenance that lan- 
guage of feeling and passion which speaks so powerfully, 
even when the tongue is silent. ‘And how did Garrick 
speak the soliloquy last night ?” ‘Oh, against all rule, my 
lord; most ungrammatically. Betwixt the substantive and 
the adjective, which should agree together in number, 
case and gender, he made a_ breach thus—stopping 
as if the point wanted settling ; and between the 
nominative case, which your lordship knows should 
govern the verb, he suspended his voice in the 
epilogue a dozen times, three seconds and three-fifths 
by a_ stop-watch leach time.” ‘ Admirable grammarian ! 
But, in suspending his voice, was the sense suspended like- 


wise? Did no expression of attitude or countenance fill up 
the chasm? Was the eye silent? Did you narrowly 
look?” “T looked only at the stop-watch, my lord.” “ Ex- 


cellent observer!” The critic’s conduct, at which Sterne 
rightly dealt his sarcasm, would not have been so egregi- 
ously out of place in a Greek theatre. The masks were so 
fashioned as to indicate with more or less distinctness the 
person represented ; and if they concealed the workings of 
emotion, the contrasting differences and nice transitions of 
expression, they helped to idealise the actor, and so far 
carried out the Greek notion of tragedy. Even the reader 
who never entered a theatre may conceive that the occasions 
are innumerable in which an actor, by his countenance, can 
add a most expressive commentary to his words, and at 
another time can hint a thousand words when he does not 
_utter one. Yet all this kind of acting, and the pleasure 
derived from its successful accomplishment, the Greeks de- 
liberately denied themselves by the use of masks. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that they were con- 
trived with a view to increase the power of the voice, and 
that they were embellished to a high degree by the united 
efforts of the first sculptors and painters. 
${HHSe>}Y|"_|_—_—. 
GENERAL. 


Herr Max Rabes has completed three large wall- 
paintings for the foyer of the new theatre at Breslau. The 
subjects are the ‘‘ Drama,” “ Opera ” and “‘ Operetta.” 

Mr. Sturge, one of the members of the London County 
Council, has given notice of a motion “ that it be referred 
to the general purposes committee to consider: and report 
as to whether the Council should, by application to the 
College of Arms or otherwise, take steps to obtain a coat- 
of-arms, with a view to commemorating worthily its work 
in connection with public improvements, such as the con- 
struction of new streets and bridges, the restoration of 
ancient buildings and the like.” ) 


Mr. G. A. Hill, of Albert Chambers, Manchester, has 
been appointed arbitrator on behalf of the Bolton Corpora- 
tion in the claim by Sir Wm. Hulton for 143,5542. in respect 
of lands in Turton and Belmont required by the Corporation 
under the 1905 Act, and in the claim of Mr. Edward Deakin 
for 50,000/. for other lands in Turton. 

A Memorial to the officers and men belonging to the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers who died in South Africa has been 
unveiled at Armagh. It consists of a bronze figure of a 
trumpeter of the regiment, and is named “The Last Post.” 
The figure stands about 7 feet high, and is erected on a 
granite base with a pedestal 12 feet high. On the front face 
of the pedestal is a bronze badge of the regiment, giving 
the list of engagements. The other three sides contain the 
names of the officers and men. The bronze figure weighs 
12 cwt., and was designed and modelled by an Irish lady 
artist, Miss Kathleen M, Shaw. 

The New Fresco Painting entitled “Modern Commerce,” 
which will form a companion picture to “ Ancient Com- 
merce” (by the late Lord Leighton), will be received ‘on 
the 22nd inst. by the Lord Mayor.’ -Mr. T.' L. Devitt, the 
Shipowner, is the donor of. the picture, which has been 
painted by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A; 


_ Paper on “Old English Customs and Folk Lore ” will 


be ‘read by Mr.’P.-Cowell’at the meeting of the’ Liverpoo! 
Architectural Society on Monday next. 
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Mr. Edwin Ward, one of the assistants of the 
Scottish Museum, is to accompany Professor Flinders 
to a district some 200 miles south of Cairo, where the 
spend about four months in camp. Mr. Ward will 
in directing the operations of a regiment of Arab ¢ 
and carriers, who will clear away the sand and débr; 
it is hoped, will bring to light a number of ancient 
containing examples of Egyptian art. 

The Newman Memorial Church, Birmingham 
opened on the oth inst. The church has been de: 
upon the model of San Martino in Rome, in acco; 
with the wishes of the cardinal himself. He cause 
exact ground plan and elevation of San Martino to be 
for him in 1850. : 

The Works Committee of Ayr Town Council hay 
solved to recommend that the request of the Auld 
preservation committee for an extension of time be gt 
until March 31, 1907. : i 

Mr. Deputy C. T. Harris has presented to the Gyj 
Art Gallery a picture by the late Mr. F rederick Goodall, 
entitled Early Morning in the Wilderness of Shur. 

A Design for a new tympanum for the west door 
famous old parish church of St, Bees is to be submitt 
the approval of the chancellor of the diocese at the 
sistory Court which is to be held at Carlisle on the 
inst. The design has been prepared at the reques 
lady resident, who has also undertaken to restore the 
ing pillars in the stonework of the. beautiful Norman 
way, and to repoint the arch. The west front of the cl 
dates from the eleventh century. 


The Belgian Government has sent its thanks to Mr. 
lock, ex-mayor - of Birmingham, — for the - picture by 
Belgian artist Stevens, which he has presented to 
Belgian Museum. . = 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Builc 
have consented to restore an old cottage in the church 
of Theydon Garnon, Essex. The cottage dates r 
centuries back. 

| The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Surve 
Institute will be held on Monday, November 12, ¥ 
the president, Mr. George Langridge, will deliver an 0} 
ing address. The portrait of Mr. Julian C. Rogers, 
late secretary, will be unveiled. The Council have dec 
to award a gold medal for the best paper, if of suffic 
merit, read during the session. 


The Waterworks Committee of the Coventry City Cou 
have decided to invite Professor Lapworth, of Birming' 
University, to report upon the geological features of 
site at Weston-under-Weatherley, where it is propose 
bore for water in order to increase the city’s supply. BS 

The Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association, U.S 
offered five prizes of 200 dols. each to be awarded to c 
petitors submitting to them designs for a monument tc 
erected at Province Town, Mass., to commemorate 
Landing of the Pilgrims and the Signing of the Comp 
The monument is to be of granite, not less than 250 fee 
height, built upon a hill of sand formation about 90 { 
above sea-level and to cost 80,000 dols. It is to have 
inclined walk. (no steps) of concrete from bottom to top 
interior. os 

The Birmingham baths and parks committee rep 
that satisfactory progress is being made with the sink 
of the artesian well for the supply of the proposed baths 
the corner of the Aston Church Road and Nechells P: 
Road. The present depth of the well and _ borehole 
250 feet. It is intended to erect a building which sh 
comprise one large swimming bath and a suite of priv 
baths for men and women. The cominittee have decid 
to ask the Council for permission to make applications 
architects to send in competitive plans with a view 
secure tenders for the erection of the baths. ; 

A Consular Report issued from Washington states tl 
both Great Britain’ and the United States are rapic¢ 
increasing. their foreign sales of. machinery. - Americ 
statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, sh¢ 
183 per cent. increase over 1904, while the British figur 
of export for those months show 243 per cent. increase OV 
the same months of 1904. South American markets prov: 
the best field for British locomotive expansion, the ‘sal 
there increasing trom 157,000/. for the first half of 1904 
636,000/. for the first half of 1906, being 50 per cent. 
Great Britain’s sales of locomotives this year up to June 3 
The South American sales of British stationary engin¢ 
advanced from 100,000/. in the first half of 1904 to 240,00 
for the first half of 1906. 4 
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. MEMORIAL OF HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY, KELVIN Grove Park, GLASGow. 
W. BIRNIE RHIND, R.S.A., Sculptor. 
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THE WEEK. 


te Sir RicHarp TancGyr, who died on Sunday, 
.d to be taken for a typical Birmingham citizen. 
e many other men whose names will always be 
ted with the city, he was not a native, for he was 
Cornwall in 1833. He was known as the head 
‘m that manufactured machinery. But he was 
1 in other pursuits prior to undertaking that 
Fortunately for him he had two brothers who 
quainted with practical mechanics, and in conse- 
their productions always answered the purpose 
ch they were intended. They became known for 
lic jacks which were used for lifting heavy 
. BRUNEL was in a difficulty with his colossal 
Eastern steamer. The vessel was too big and 
vy to slide gracefully into the river at Millwall. 
‘efore resolved to try the experiment of using 
not for lifting the mass, but for gently pro- 
it. In that way the fame of the firm. became 
hed. More general use was made of their 
sd differential pulley-block, with which most 
3 are acquainted. The business increased and 
1 became one. of the best known in Birmingham. 
han two thousand men were employed in the 
In 1881 Tancyes, Lrp., was constituted: It 
utely necessary for anyone who wishes to stand 
| Birmingham to take a share in municipal 
nent. For a few years RicHARD TANGYE was 
the most useful members of the Council. He 
eof his brothers, Mr. GEorce Tancye, may be 
be the founders of the Art Galleries and School 
for they gave 10,000/. towards the establishment 
sé institutions. Afterwards they contributed 
-in addition. They also presented valuable 
Mf art. Sir RicHarp Tancye was the author of 
uiscences of Travel” and “ One and All,” two in- 
g books. His name will long be remembered 
of the worthies of Birmingham on account of the 
e he set as a citizen as well as for his benefactions. 


| President of the Architectural Association in 
ress took care to refer to the Rifle Club of the 
tion, “One would imagine,” said Mr. BaLrour, 
manship should be a strong point with a body 
who, like ourselves, require an accurate Vera 
hand, and who deal so much in straight lines. 
1€ patriotic point of view I need not speak.” The 
tion has practice on Thursday evenings at the 
arters of the London Scottish, 59 Buckingham 
\Ithough so lately formed a great many members 
ined, The rifle club will be inaugurated at 
M. On the 27th inst. by Major-General Lord 
SMORE, C.V.O, It is to be hoped that the 
tion will be well represented on so important 
sion, when the members can demonstrate that 
sO are inspired by a spirit of defence. The 
y secretary and treasurer is Mr. J. H. Sour, 
ce Court, W., who will be glad to attend to any 
nications made to him. 


EN the London Building Acts came before 
lent last year for amendment all the parts were 
wn with the exception of Part 8, which related to 
1 buildings. It. was anticipated that the parts 
‘wn would be amended according to the sugges- 
f the Metropolitan Borough Councils ‘and other 
ties. But the Building Act committee have not 

€ to report in time for a Bill to be drawn. 
ay, however, that “there, are two.matters. with 


to which we think that an_amendment of the law } museums, 


should be sought without further delay. These are the 
constitution of the Tribunal of Appeal and the method of 
remuneration of district surveyors. These two matters 
can be conveniently dealt with, apart from the others 
which require attention, and if a satisfactory amend- 
ment of the law in these two respects can be secured it 
will greatly facilitate the work of formulating proposals 
with regard to the other necessary amendments. An 
additional reason for urgency exists in the fact that a 
considerable number of district surveyors’ districts are 
vacant at the present time, and it is desirable that the 
temporary arrangements made for the supervision of 
these districts in view of the possibility of securing at 
an early date legislation with regard to the mode of 
payment of district surveyors should be terminated 
as soon as possible.” It may, therefore, be assumed 
that an application will be made for an amendment of 
the Building Acts to that extent. There will probably 
be opposition from officials affected by the arrangements. 
It will, of course, be assumed that the Tribunal of 
Appeal have incurred the displeasure of the Council by 
seeking an increase in their fees and by allowing costs 
to an appellant against the Council. 


Tue district lying between Clerkenwell and Holborn, 
where the poorer Italians most do congregate, is one of 
the parts of the Metropolis where sanitation continues 
to be almost disregarded. The foreign population look 
on London as only a temporary place of sojourn. They 
are miserly and they come from a country where godli- 
ness is not supposed to be allied to cleanliness. Most 
of the inhabitants spend the days in the open air 
perambulating the streets with organs or other means 
for obtaining money. On their return, if the evenings 
are fine, they prefer the streets to their noisome 
dwellings, and in consequence the death-rate is~ not 
as high as might be imagined. The density of 
population is more than four times that of the 
remainder of the Holborn borough. But in spite of 
overcrowding. and other sanitary defects the Italians 
appear: more healthy than the inhabitants of some 
of the districts in the East End. On Monday the 
adjourned inquiry of the Local Government Board was 
resumed. But it did not last long. Counsel for the 
Holborn Town Council said that all the owners of 
property tn the district with one exception had agreed 
upon a partial scheme of improvement. Some houses 
will be demolished. Henceforth underground rooms 
will only be. used as kitchens or as stores. The tenants 
occupying them received notices, and nearly all have 
left. The Chandos Land and Building Company, who 
own most of the houses, expect to complete the altera- 
tions and repairs to their property before Christmas. 
It was therefore decided to again adjourn the inquiry 
until April, when it could be ascertained whether a 
more extensive transformation of the area would be 
necessary. 


EXCAVATIONS are in progress at Alise-Sainte-Reine, 
not far from Dijon, which is supposed by some inves- 
tigators to be the site of Alesia, where VERCINGETORIX 
made his last stand. There is no doubt the village 
must have been occupied by Romans, for there was 
lately found a statuette of Mercury, a bust of S1LENus, 
and other examples of ancient metalwork. The 
SILENUS is-a remarkable work, and could only have 
been. modelled by an ancient sculptor. The beard has 
been elaborately treated. A branch of ivy is round the 
head, and the eyes seem to have been encrusted with 
silver. After the departure of the Romans the inhabi- 
tants were unable to appreciate the beauty of the bust ; 
a ring was soldered to the head, and the bronze was 
utilised as a weight for heavy articles. Henceforth the 
bust will, of course, find a place in one of the 
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HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


T would be interesting to know what unbiassed 
people in Edinburgh must think about the adverse 
opinions which have been expressed concerning the 
restoration of Holyrood Abbey. The late Lord LEven 
AND MELVILLE, it will be remembered, bequeathed 
40,oo0o/, for the work, on the understanding that it was 
to be carried out from the plans of Mr. THomas Ross, 
architect, one of the authors of a fine work on Scottish 
churches. It is always easy to find arguments against 
restoration. And yet we suppese there is not an archi- 
tect in Edinburgh who would not attempt a restoration 
of the chapel if the commission were offered to him. 
Few of them probably would adopt the formula of the 
English restorer, who used to say that for years he was 
dreaming of whatever undertaking was proposed to him, 
and that it would be the crowning effort of his. life. 
But we may be sure that good reasons would be found 
for accepting the responsibility. 

Lord LrEvEN was desirous of a restoration in order 
that a chapel might be provided for the Knights of the 
Order of the Thistle. But it is not unlikely that he 
was also urged to bequeath the money by the remarks 
which he heard upon the desolation of the ruins from 
Englishmen and foreigners. The approach to Holyrood 
through the Canongate may, in spite of all the influences 
of romance, raise doubts about the greatness of Edin- 
burgh at a former time. One decayed house after 
another can be pointed out as belonging to some of the 
Scottish nobles. Various causes can be brought for- 
ward to explain the decline of the habitations. But the 
palace as a royal residence still retains a certain amount 
of grandeur. It cannot, of course, be compared with 
similar buildings in other countries. But when all that 
history relates concerning it is considered, the “ princely 
bower ” becomes an impressive building. 

When, however, the visitor sees the adjoining ruins 
their condition must strike him as the most melancholy 
of such spectacles. All that can be said about the havoc 
caused by invasion and by the vandalism of the Edin- 
burgh mob cannot explain sufficiently the desolation, 
which seems to be increased from the position of the 
building. No doubt there has been a great change in 
the religion of Scotland, and in consequence in the 
North, as well as in England, several beautiful examples 
of architecture have suffered. But it is only natural to 
assume that the rulers who possessed, if they did not 
always use, the palace would have taken steps for the 
preservation from the elements of an abbey which 
was connected so closely with the Scottish kings and 
with the national history. In the seventeenth century, 
it is true, the Barons of Exchequer ordered the ruins to 
be covered. But heavy freestone was employed, and 
sufficient allowance was not made for the weakness of 
the walls which had to support the masonry. In the 
course of a couple of years the roof collapsed, and 
caused great destruction of the ornamental details. 
No second attempt was made for the protection of the 
chapel. P 

The origin of the abbey is indicated by the name, 
which unites the Edinburgh church with several others 
in Europe. Many are acquainted with the story of St. 
Husert, the huntsman, who encountered a hart bearing 
a crucifix between its antlers. About the year 1128 
the Scottish king Davin I., when hunting, was 
attacked by a stag, and was in danger of death, 
when a cross was suddenly interposed, at the 
sight of which the animal fled. Out of gratitude 
Davin resolved to found a church dedicated to 
the Holy Rood, which he endowed and placed in the 
charge of the Augustinian canons. In addition, many 
other privileges were granted to them. And indeed 
there was some reason for one of the kings describing 
Davin as “an sair sanct for the crown.” They were 
allowed the right to make a separate burgh or district 


around the abbey. Many Edinburgh gentlemen 
glad to escape from their creditors to the monks’ di 
Sir WaLTER Scott at one time anticipated th 
would have to seek refuge there, and Tyoy, 
QuINcEY was quite familiar with it. It is w 
remember that the abbey existed long prior 
palace. Some of the kings preferred the monast 
the castle as a residence. It is doubtful whet 
separate dwelling for royalty was erected previ 
the reign of James IV. The building was con 
with the abbey church by a cloister. 

The abbey probably became the richest of all 
in Scotland. On that account it was doomed to 
whenever an English invasion occurred. In 1 54 
monastery was destroyed but the church was s 
What is now known as the chapel of Holyrood is, 
ever, really only the nave of the ancient abbey cl 
But whether that arose from the burnings } 
English or through neglect it is now difficult to. 
mine. In 1569 a bishop was charged with such n 
of the building that it was dangerous to enter it. 
defence was that for twenty years the chape 
falling into a ruin, and that 2,000/. would not be 
cient for reparation. He proposed that the choi 
transepts should be demolished and the material: 
to provide money for building a parish church fc 
Canongate. 

The monastery, like others, was suppressed ; 
time of the Reformation. The Roxpureu family obt 
possession of property and privileges which they 
until 1636, when the Corporation of Edinburgh obt 
the rights over the Canongate and deprived it « 
independent jurisdiction. James I., when he ase 
the throne of England, neglected Holyrood; bi 
revisited it in 1617, and in spite of its decays 
was held in the chapel in the English manner, 
offended Scotland. During the Civil War the ] 
was destroyed by fire and injury done to the'¢ 
CRoMWELL gave orders for the rebuilding of the p 
But CuHarres ordered that the part built by 
“ Usurper” should be taken down. The Merry Mo 
and James II. gave as much attention to the new) 
as if they expected that sooner or later the palace 1 
serve as a permanent residence for them. 

JAmes II. created the Noble Order of the Thistl 
he desired that Holyrood Chapel should be used t 
knights. The inhabitants of the Canongate 
ordered to worship elsewhere. Carved stalls 
introduced for the knights, a college of priests wa: 
established, and daily services according to Roman 
could be seen in the chapel. This caused grea 
satisfaction among the populace. When the 
arrived of the flight of James and the arrival o 
Prince of ORANGE, an attack was made on the bui 
Some defence was offered, but finally the insur 
prevailed. They destroyed the new stalls an 
costly fittings which James had introduced. They 
broke open the tombs, and the remains of kings 
nobles were thrown about. Then came the atten 
roof the chapel, which, as we have said, only incr 
its ruin, 2 

Afterwards the palace was long disused, an 
local prejudices against the chapel were unfayoural 
outlay on restoration. The palace was inhabited 
time by the Pretender. At the time of the French Re 
tion the Comte p’Artors, who was afterwards kno\ 
Cuartes X., spent three years at Holyrood, and 
the revolution of 1830 broke out he again returned 
When it became known that Grorce IV, was abi 
visit Scotland some of the Scottish peers and 
gentlemen considered proposals for repairing 1 
establishing the chapel for the king’s use. Bu 
desire was never approved. The late Lord LEvE! 
MELVILLE has therefore by his bequest endeavour 
have realised a project which should have been a! 
plished some eighty years ago. We hope that thi 
his aspiration will not be in vain. The parts whi 
main are insufficient to give an idea of the abbey 
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| founded. Indeed, if it were not for the associa- 
r, in other words, if the remains were found 
re in Scotland, they would not be considered 
esting as those of Melrose. On that account it 
not be difficult to retain all the masonry which 
yived. The additions which should be neces- 
order to form a chapel for the Knights of the 
would undoubtedly preserve the remains more 
lly than by any other arrangement. To enclose 
sent area by a structure of steel and timber 
nly make confusion more confounded, for under 
rcumstances the ruins would be little respected. 
cord LrevEeN proposed and what Mr. Tuomas 
n accomplish is the only way out of a difficulty 
srtainly has not afforded much pleasure to those 
re to deal with it. Restoration has of course 
terpretations. But Holyrood cannot be restored 
same way which is possible with an English 
il or church which has been carefully tended. 


IRISH ARCHA OLOGY. 


Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
reland is usually interesting, and the latest 
is no exception. Every one who reads news- 
must be aware that a large number of the in- 
s are endeavouring to resuscitate ancient ways 
1g societies which have Irish titles. An example 
length to which the enthusiasm can go was 
a few weeks ago at Brighton, when a variety 
ionotony of the sombre coats on the platform 
ded by the appearance of a son of an Irish 
lancellor, who was clad in a suit that was sup- 
) be the ancient garb of his countrymen. It is 
ped that all the revivals will be equally harmless 
using. Some wiseacres, however, attach to the 
lieve performances a political signification, and 
t them as outward and visible signs of a desire 
pendence of English rule. 
it is to be devoutly wished for is that the efforts 
ye the effect of inducing the people to show 
respect to ancient remains of building and 
e. For generations Irish ruins have been 
as if they were quarries from which stone could 
ined without other expense than the cost of 
It cannot be said that the practice is at 
The Journal furnishes evidence of the pre- 
of the evil. Mr. P. J. Lyncu, for example, 
S a remarkable circular stone fort which existed 
e called Caherlehillan, in the county of Kerry. 
v, he says, acomplete ruin, for the stones were 
by the improving farmer and road contractor. 
1g to him “ the stones are being removed for any 
they may be required for ; and in hare and rabbit 
many a fine old caher has been almost levelled 
round. And there are those who believe that the 
ng farmer will be so fully developed by the recent 
ct that it bodes ill for some of our ancient struc- 
However, a new spirit is animating the youth of 
which, in its efforts to diffuse a knowledge of the 
history and language, will, I believe, in no 
Casure assist in preserving our national monu- 
e Rey. Mr. Carmopy, when describing an 
1 the same county, says :—‘‘ It were much to be 
that the Board of Works would take up the 
what remains of the abbey of Killagha. Our 
S are our country’s asset. These walls, whose 
the builder may be reckoned at a few shillings, 
priceless as interpreters of our nation’s history. 
em we may live the past over again. By them 
into the ways and habits and thoughts of those 
nt before us.” Others propose that the new 
Councils of Ireland should undertake the pre- 
n of remains. But as it would be impossible 
* guardians surrounding every one of the 
Wis survivals of antiquity, there is little hope 
Protection by officials unless the people are 


desirous to respect such objects, whether they are in 
the form of ruined churches or single inscribed stones. 

The necessity for greater general interest in remains 
is more urgent because the scope of Irish archzeology is 
becoming wider almost every year. At one time abbeys, 
round towers, castles and crosses were supposed to 
represent the science. Subsequently stones with pat- 
terns on them and ogham stones bearing inscriptions 
were recognised as evidence. Later still earthworks 
and other forms of primitive fortification were valued. 
From a paper by Mr. T. J. Wesrropp it is evident 
that a very remarkable variety of the latter has still to 
be worked out, viz. what he calls “ promontory forts.” 
From being an island the coast was exposed to invasion. 
Landings were so numerous that one of the early annalists 
was able to compile the ‘ Lebar Gabhala” or ‘‘ Book of 
Invasions.” Not only hordes of foreign peoples sought 
to secure possession, but the inhabitants of one district 
of the island could easily be organised for attacking 
another district by sending men in boats instead of over 
the land, where the roads were few or most likely did not 
exist. The construction.of forts on the coast became 
a necessity. Nature also offered facilities for defence 
which were often turned to account. Mr. Westropp 
does not like the term “cliff castles” for those duns 
along the deep. He prefers “ promontory forts” because 
they are generally found on projecting points of the 
coast. Before the attempts described in the paper were 
undertaken very few efforts were made to study or 
classify the defences, although everyone knew of their 
existence. Dublin, for instance, had a fine example at 
Howth. But about the attractiveness of the inquiry 
there can be no question. Mr. Wesrropp says of his 
own experience :— 


A most fascinating study it has proved to be; and it is 
wonderful that many have not examined these monuments, 
and that notes on the majority of the forts are not to be had. 
The structures by their very nature occur in the boldest and 
most picturesque spots of the coast. Those who have joined 
the sea voyages of the Society round Ireland will recall the 
noble beauty of several of these sites; the great fort and 
cliff-crowned hill of Ben Madighan over Belfast ; the rugged 
‘“ Balor’s prison” of Torry Island; the huge tower of rock 
fenced by Doonvinalla ; the cliffs and bays at Doonamoe ; 
Dubh Cathair in Aran; Doondoillroe in Clair; the hill that 
overlooks the Blasquets and bears Dovinia’s ogham pillar at 
Doonmore near Slea Head; the ramparts of Dunbeg and 
the great entrenchments at Baginbun. 


Mr. WEstRopP proposes a provisional classification 
like the following :—(a) The simple promontory fort 
with a single wall or mount and fosse. (4) The com- 
plex fort of several earthworks with or without a wall. 
(c) The entrenchment and citadel, and (d) The 
multiple fort with a fenced promontory and lower 
fortified headlands connected with it. 

The investigation is only, as it were, in its infancy, 
and therefore it is impossible to say at present when 
the forts were erected, and who were the enemies that 
had to be resisted. Some probably are prehistoric. But 
some are supposed to have been rebuilt if not originally 
constructed in Christian times. Legends are connected 
with several of them. Mr. Westropp in his paper 
desctibes only the examples he has visited in Water- 
ford and Wexford. In one there is a fosse of over 
50 feet in width. In another there is still a platform 
measuring 141 feet by from 4o to 60 feet. Some had a 
souterrain as a sort of final refuge. In one case the 
fosse was cut through the drift nearly down to the rock. 
But the most picturesque of those described by Mr. 
WEstrRop?P is at a place called Dane's Island, of which 
he gives the following description :— 


Nothing save an actual visit can convey any adequate 
impression of its natural strength and grandeur; descrip- 
tions, views and plans tell but little. A huge tower of dark 
rock, a natural castle, raises itself up out of a dark recess in 
the cliffs, and high above the southern headlands, nearly 
(and in places absolutely) perpendicular, covered in parts 
by shaggy mantles of long grass, and joined only by-a 
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narrow neck to the mainland, along which a dangerous path 
leads down and up steep slopes to ‘the level platform on 
its summit. It must have been nearly impregnable to 
ancient warriors, with even a few defenders on its summit. 
The platform measures 150 feet to 170 feet across in both 
directions: the older maps marked the sites of three 
dwellings on the summit. These we could not see on our 
visit, the only earthworks visible being a slight-fence like 
that at Island Hubbock, and about 4 to 5 feet high along the 
landward face. There was, however, in 1840, memory of, 
and evidently some trace of, a large entrenchment on the 
mainland, which has now entirely disappeared, its place 
being taken by modern fences. 
Waterford,” describes this rock as the resort of fowlers, 
but, as usual, tells us nothing of the earthworks. However, 
we can easily see that it represents an entrenched village 
on the cliff, with a citadel secure from any foe who did not 
take the trouble to blockade it--so far as we can judge, a 
very rare expedient in early times. To the east of the 
tower in the bay is a most curious group of monument-like 
rocks and islets rising over the shallow water, a huge 
menhir of rock, a natural edifice called Templeobrick and 
numerous reefs. 


The advantages of these ancient fortifications is 
suggested by the old saying, 


At the creek of Baginbun 
Was Ireland lost and Ireland won. 


The reason for it is that ReEymonp LE Gros, one of 
the early Norman invaders, was able to hold the posi- 
tion with ten men-at-arms and seventy archers against 
3,000 men sent to attack him. If Mr. Westropp is not 
able to continue his survey of the cliff forts it is to be 


hoped some other archzeologists will take up the 
subject. 
The most important description of a building relates 


to the abbey or Killagha, which is about eleven miles 
north of Killarney. The abbey was founded in the 
twelfth century on the site of an earlier abbey, and the 
name signifies the church of the beautiful place, for the 
district is picturesque. It belonged to the Augustinian 
canons, who at one time possessed a_ surprising 
number of churches in Ireland. Mr. Carmopy 
says that after the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the sixteenth century they did not seek, like 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, to recover their 
lost homes and to renew old connections. The two 
Orders named are now to be found in several places in 
Ireland near the convents of their predecessors, while 
there are not more than one or two Augustinian houses. 
The reason for the difference probably arises from the 
fact that as LUTHER was an Augustinian friar the Order 
was suspected of heresy. At the suppression of the 
monasteries in 1536 Killagha was overlooked. The 
monks remained until 1576. The church alone exists ; 
-the abbey was destroyed and the materials removed for 
use in other buildings. The church was rectangular 
and without aisles, having a length of 125 feet 5 inches 
and a breadth of 23 feet 5 inches. At the intersection 
of chancel and nave there was a bell-tower. The east 
window is still to be seen, and is one of the best 
examples of its kind in Ireland. But the view of it 
from the interior is obscured by a hideous vault, for not 
only the site of the abbey but the space within the 
. church are used as a cemetery. 

There are two papers by Mr. R. A. S. MacA.istEerR 
on “ Inscriptions.” In one of them there is reference to 
the drawings made by the late Sir THomas Deane. 
The Americans in their eagerness to possess examples of 
antiquity are quite willing to be enriched with rude 
examples from Ireland. Iniscaltra is one of the islands 
in Lough Derg, An American who was one of a party 
was heard to remark on seeing one of the inscribed 
stones how pretty it would look in a garden on the 
other side of the. water, whereupon it was carried off 
in a boat, and no doubt now ornaments the grounds of 
some costly residence. Other stones have likewise 
vanished from the same place. Students of archzeology 
will find much else in the pages which wil] aiford them 
interest. 


Smith, in his “ History of | 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, | 


Le the course of the observations addressed by} 
Prior, M.A., to some members of the Sussex - 
logical Society who visited Chichester Cathedral, 
that although in point of size it was not among ¢ 
cathedrals, it was second to none in the interest of ; 
Chichester Cathedral was founded at the latter er 
eleventh century as the capital church of the dioces 
served by secular canons, that is, for the services o 
of priests (the bishop their head) who were, in th 
Ages and are now, under no monastic rule to separ, 
from the common public life. As so built, and so 
ing to be served, the cathedral had a distinetio; 
separates. it from half the cathedrals of England, 
this respect of being a bishop’s secular church, on t 
of the great cathedrals of the Continent, but is 
account distinct from many of the old great cath 
England, which were founded as the churches o 
and continued monastic till the Dissolution. This 
tion of having been founded as a secular c 
Chichester shared with some other English cathed; 
among these it has preserved to our times a lar 
more complete body of its original eleventh-century 
building than any other. Now on the side of the f, 
the liturgy which this building expresses this is 
significant distinction, for it was in the eleventh 
that faith and liturgy stamped the whole craft of } 
and therefore here, if anywhere, we might reco 
methods and forms of that building of mighty ¢ 
which was the unexplained outcome of the Norm: 
quest. : , eek 
But beyond and apart from the interest 6 
questions should be our wonder at the building 
cathedral in the eleventh century—so sumptuous, 
mense for the purposes to which it was put. It” 
observed that this first erection was on such a scale 
needs of the next eight centuries of Christian worsh 
the vastly increased populations and their vastly in 
luxury, have not needed materially to enlarge its 
plan. How was it that there came the ambition ’ 
power of building so hugely and so commandingly 7 
not as mere heaps of stones, not as shapes and st} 
as designs and fancies, should we rate this eleventh- 
building. The wonder of the cathedral was in the 
the men of the eleventh century, a mere handful ¢ 
lation compared with what now covers the countrys: 
yet how filled with this passion to build magni 
Custom has made us take the Medizeval cathedre 
ancient town as a matter of course. We acceptit as 
that a building enormously larger and more massi 
the whole tenements of a city should be put up as its 
But when we go back to its beginnings, when 
there was no precedent, when we see how big a 0 
edged by the Lavant, was set apart for it, how ar 
were mostly wattle huts and thatched hovels, a! 
think of the cathedral as so conceived—the en 
masses of stone that had to be brought from over 
make its walls, the forests that had to be cut down 
scaffoldings—when we see it set out with so sump 
choir, so extended a presbytery, such wide transe 
so much in excess of anything that was really requ 
the services of the canons—and when we think « 
mighty masses of masonry in the walls, such as nee 
whole population to build them, then in Chicheste! 
dral as it stands to-day we may read what a powel 
the faith of the eleventh century and how stron, 
passion for building was part and parcel of that faitl 
And not only what was built, but the way of b 
can excite our wonder and admiration. A second 
for satisfaction with our Sussex cathedral lies 10 
presentation of the methods of Mediaeval mason-¢! 
the eleventh and early twelfth centuries were tl 
which the religious life expressed itself more ™ 
than in any age in building, the ensuing three « 
were those in which the craft of the builder de 
in a way unexampled in the history of the worl 
Though its exhibition of this development 1s here 
a small scale compared with what the thirteenth: 
can exhibit in France, still the record is unrivalle 
lessons it gives, and in letting us read clearly the 
the Medizeval masons, the creators of the greate 
architecture of the world. For one thing, the eathe 
far as its interior is left at present) has mot, as ¥' 
surrendered to the senseless surface scraping ae 
which, in some cathedrals, has given a ningaeat 
skin to the ancient work—not only an action 0 
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titude, but as repugnant to decency and reverence as 
1 the wrinkles of old age are plastered up with enamel 
paint to ape the bloom of maiden youth. 
~hree savage hordes have swept down on our ancient 
ches and defaced them: the horde of the iconoclasts in 
tame of religion, the horde of the churchwardens in the 
e of tidiness and the horde of the restorers in the name 
ste. Of the three the vandalism of the restorer has 
‘the most destructive to religious art, because taste is 
a fickle death-dealing engine of hatred ; what it cuddles 
y it spurns to-morrow ; therefore everything in turn 
ss to be annihilated at its bidding. 
Vhat can be called Victorian art has been something 
itially different in expression and scope from what 
sded it. The difference may be shortly put as this. 
reas the workshop artist made and sold his works, the 
rian artist does not make but sells his art. It is made 
im. He employs others to produce, and sells their 
uctions as examples of his taste and design. This is 
js called commercial art. Pretty well all the nine- 
h-century productions put in this, and other cathedrals 
f this description. Art that is continually being made 
to sell does sell only. It has no other quality. We 
not enter upon the question of this present- 
art in its relation to modern life, but even as an 
eological Society we are bound to do so in its relation 
e ancient cathedral. We are bound as archeologists to 
st against one form of this commercial art, and that is 
ypies of the Medizeval arts. What a fate for a cathe- 
like this, full of the ancient beauty, that this should be 
nped out and overlaid by objects whose conception is 
ile, whese make is bad workmanship and whose make- 
ve is an offence to the religious mind. Will it be said 
this has been inevitable, that there is no other art for 
‘drals but the commercial art of the modern shammer ? 
ve me, this-is not the case. The different eras of art 
jounded by no fixed line. The workshop artist whose 
‘it was to make his works has lived on into the 
tieth century. It is not the case that there have not 
plenty of religious artists, from whom this church and 
's might have had works of genuine piety. Has there 
een that celestial visionary, the painter Blake? And 
there not been the eminent serious sculptor, Alfred 
ans? Has not the art of Ford Madox Brown, of Watts, 
ossetti been religious? Has not the craft of William 
is been worthy of church art? With these men—and 
>have been many others—their work has been prayer. 
m this cathedral, if we look for the works of these, the 
is of the nineteenth century, we become conscious that 
eas in the past eras the cathedral has always received 
est work of its times, in the nineteenth century it has 
1 to its bosom the worst. 


TRINITY CHURCH, HULL. 


MEETING of citizens was held in the Hull town hall on 
the roth inst., in response to an appeal by the Mayor, 
ar a report upon the condition of Holy Trinity Church, 
fo Support a scheme of restoration. There has been 
ome years a continuous settling in the foundations of 
hurch, especially of the tower, and, according to expert 
leers and architects, repairs costing fully 10,o0o0/. must 
ried out at once if the building is to be saved from 
The mayor (Alderman Larard) presided. - 
1 front of the dais in the banqueting chamber, in which 
neeting was held, says the Yorkshire Post, was arranged 
ies of photographs showing the state of the foundation, 
ninous crack over one of the arches and the shoring up 
e€ tower. There were also four glass jars filled with a 
ae to which some of the oak beams have been 
ced. 
Ir. F. S. Brodrick, the architect who was consulted in 
irst Instance by the church authorities, briefly described 
present condition of the building. He said that the 
ng of the foundations of the tower had been going on 
Some time. This had rendered extensive repairs 
sSary SIX years ago to some of the arches adjoining the 
T, and also to some of the windows. Latterly, having 
asked by the vicar and churchwardens to watch the 
‘ture, he discovered that the movement had continued, 
to such a serious extent that action should no longer 
layed. Knowing what a heavy amount of expenditure 
dbe mcurred, and not caring to take all the responsi- 
r of advising it upon himself, he asked for the assistance 
ie Francis Fox, and that gentleman was commissioned 
amine the church and report. As soon as the report 
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was made it was resolved to shore up the tower, and the 
work was entrusted to Messrs. Thompson, of Peterborough, 
who had nearly completed their task. Upon examining the 
foundations of the tower they found a space of ro inches of 
decayed wood upon which the tower was partially dependent 
for its support. They also found that the pillars of the 
uave were standing upon piles that were very badly de- 
cayed. 

The Mayor said that as some doubt had been cast upon 
the accuracy of the report of the experts, he had been asked 
to get independent testimony as to the state of the church. 
Accordingly he communicated with the city architect (Mr. 
Hirst), who found that the cross timbers, upon which the 
piers of the tower rest, have been practically reduced to 
dust. There could be no doubt that the tower was settling 
down and unless the movement was arrested the church 
was doomed. He was certain that no man, whatever his 
religious opinions, would deny the desirability of keeping 
this magnificent fabric in order. 

The Rev. A. B. G. Lillingston, the vicar, thanked the 
Mayor for the encouragement he had given them in this 
matter. Already 1,000/. had been spent in removing the 
organ and in shoring the tower in order to guard against 
imminent danger, and with these measures the church was 
now absolutely safe. But.g,ooo/, must be obtained beyond 
that sum in order to carry out the necessary work. He 
appealed not only to Churchmen, but to all the citizens of 
the town, because it was a national affair. Holy Trinity 
Church was the first place that strangers went to when they 
visited Hull, and he promised them that so long as he pre- 
sided over it its national character should be preserved. 
He moved a resolution affirming the desirability of taking 
steps to carry out the proposed restoration and of opening 
a fund to be called “ The Holy Trinity Church Restoration 
Fund.” 

The Bishop of Hull gave his hearty approval to the 
scheme. They had in the restoration of York Minster an 
illustration of what Yorkshirermen could do, and he had no 
fear that the men of the East Riding would neglect Holy 
Trinity, which was in a sense the centre of worship in that 
city, as well as its noblest edifice. 

Mr. Francis Fox (architect and engineer) said that when 
he first examined the church at the request of the vicar and 
churchwardens, he thought the situation extremely grave. 
But he hoped they would be able to save the old church, 
which historically, archzologically and architecturally was 
good enough to bea cathedral. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
HE secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings calls attention to the west front of Exeter 
Cathedral, which is, or was, one of the most interesting 
facades in the world. A short time ago the stonework of 
the large west window was rebuilt, and now the canopied 
work is being renewed. 

Before the work was begun the Society asked the Dean 
and Chapter whether they intended to publish any report 
or statement upon the condition of the west front and what 
was proposed to be done to it. A reply was received to the 
effect that the Dean and Chapter, having taken the advice of 
a competent authority, declined to share their responsibility 
with any irresponsible authority. 

The Society publicly called attention to the value of the 
west front and of the danger which threatened it, and 
although the Society was aware at a iater date that the 
iconoclasts were at work, it took no further action, knowing 
that any remonstrance with the Dean and Chapter would 
be useless. There seemed to be nothing for it but to wait 
and see what the public would say. Now that holiday- 
makers are returning they are beginning to receive adverse 
opinions, and therefore it seemed wise to get a description 
made on the spot of what has been done, and the following 
is a quotation from it :— 

“The most recent work done to the front is the complete 
renewal of a series of three or four canopies and a length 
of the cornice on the south division of the front. The 
shock of this work is almost more disturbing than any 
example of ‘restoration’ I have ever seen. In work mainly 
of sculpture this must be so, and the old images in such a 
setting are absurd. The new work is fully as striking as 
the marked photograph enclosed [a monochrome photo- 
graph marked in red]. As to the ‘correctness’ of the mere 
shapes, one might put a dozen things there and claim that 
they were ‘ correct.’ 
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“The canopied work is so weathered that to put a fixed 
form as definite as a piece of machinery on this faded 
lacework requires great hardihood, and that is what it 
has got. 

“The great window, as you know, is now new, the upper 
gable is new, some of the raking arcade is new, pinnacles 
new. About half the front (except the images) is now new. 
Only a few years ago it seemed an ancient front. It looks 
strangely small and foolish now.” 

Deans and Chapters always say that they are solely 
responsible, but how the Dean and Chapter of Exeter can 
justify their action in this case it is hard to say. But it is 
quite certain, says Mr. Turner, that the Medizeval art 
treasures of England cannot be of modern carved stone- 
work, and it is time to ask whether a modern cathedral or 
an ancient one is required. We believe, although we are 
not certain, that the evil deed cannot, as usually is the case, 
be thrown on to the shoulders of an eminent ecclesiastical 
architect. Of course, the real difficulty has been and is the 
surface decay of stone. In the opinion of the Society the 
application of lime and baryta meets this difficulty satis- 
factorily. 

The Dean of Exeter, in the course of an interview with 
a correspondent, explained that the stonework of the large 
west window had not been rebuilt. It was restored when 
a stained-glass memorial to Archbishop Temple-was in- 
serted. At that time the stonework was found to be in a 
very dangerous state of decay, but not an atom that could 
be preserved was displaced, and, as a matter of fact, a good 
deal of the old stonework remains to this day. The work 
now being carried out in connection with the west front was 
absolutely imperative. There was a great risk of portions 
of the structure falling away bodily, with perhaps serious 
results for some of the public, for whom there is a footpath 
along its whole length. 

The cathedral architect was, he said, not allowed an 
unfettered hand, for some members of the Chapter 
invariably inspect those portions of the building reported 
to require renewal, and in these cases every scrap of old 
material which could be retained was kept in place, and 
where new work was inserted details of the old work were 
faithfully reproduced. Great care was displayed in con- 

tinuing the ancient features. ‘It is better,” said the Dean, 
“to have faithful reproductions in new stone than a mere 
heap of black dust or a few broken walls of stone. That is 
our policy, and ithas the warm support of the well-known 
ecclesiastical architect, Mr. Bodley.” 


THE HORNBY GIFT TO LIVERPOOL. 


os Ane I desire that my executors shall in due time offer 

to the authorities of the city of Liverpool my art 
library and collection of engravings, autographs, &c., on 
condition that they shall be kept as a separate collection for 
the use and benefit of the art-loving public of Liverpool. 
And in the event of their accepting the same on these terms, 
I further bequeath to the city of Liverpool a sum of 10,000/, 
to assist the authorities to provide a building in which to 
store this collection and in which the engravings, books, 
&c., may be exhibited to the public.” 

So runs a codicil to the will of the late Hugh Frederick 
Hornby, who died on September 5s, 1899. Those instruc- 
tions, so briefly and modestly set forth, have been fulfilled, 
Says a correspondent of the Liverpool Courier, not with any 
great flourish of trumpets indeed, but with the utmost scru- 
pulosity and enthusiasm. The magnificent gallery adjoin- 
ing the Picton reading-room has been erected, the books, 
autographs, prints, etchings, engravings, mezzotints and 
bindings have been carefully systematised and catalogued, 
and on Friday, the 26th inst., the doors of the Hornby Room 
will be formally thrown open. That opening ceremony 
will be, no doubt, a comparatively brief and modest affair, 
but in spite of its brevity and its modesty it will mark 
not only an evert of very profound importance in the 
art history of our city, but also the consummation of the 
life history of one of the most singular and most admirable 
of our city’s sons. 

Hugh Frederick Hornby was a man of considerable 
wealth, of wide culture, of strong and diligent enthusiasms, 
and during the last four decades of his life, with an energy 
that seemed positively to increase with increasing years, he 
devoted those gifts, both personal and pecuniary, to the 
pursuit of a single object. That object, as is now generally 
recognised, was the establishment in Liverpool of a collec- 
tion of prints and art books which should take high rank 


among the half-dozen most important private collectio 
the country, and in view of the codicil which we 
quoted it is not difficult to believe that the ultimate gc 
his efforts was the transference of that ideal collecti: 
the city whose name was so inextricably associated 
that of his family. It was a notable ideal anda difficult 
and although it is certain that many of his schemes. 
abrupted by his death—although it is certain that the pri 
collection which he succeeded in making was scarcely ; 
than the nucleus of the priceless collection he had desi 
—there is still room for not the faintest doubt tha 
moved admirably near to its realisation. He spent layi 
but always shrewdly ; he moved boldly upon occasion 
his plans were always laid with the extremest care 
knew the value of patience, the worth of the waiting gz 
he never permitted his own knowledge or instincts to « 
him counter to the judgment of the little body of dey 
experts whom he employed. And, as a result of t 
qualities, his collection has an interest and importanc 
great that it will inevitably command the most widesp 
public attention—an attention far from merely local, 


| bably more than national—an attention, at all events, 


dramatically at variance with the circumstances w 
marked its conception. 4 
For it was with all the appurtenances of secre at 
isolation almost unbelievably complete, that Mr. Ho 
followed his quest. No man, one would have said, 
better equipped than he for the activities of society, 
successes of public life. He was aman of singular ct 
and courtesy, eagerly intellectual, a lover of fine thin; 
well as of rare. His own water-colours are distingui: 
by much delicacy and clarity. Asa linguist he had sc 
thing approaching a reputation. His fondness for m 
led him to take an active part in the foundation and 
development of the Philharmonic Society. He hadak 
ledge of heraldry unsurpassed by experts, he had t 
widely, he read much, he corresponded freely, and he 
from first to last an intellectual life. And yet, in spit 
these qualifications for the part of a man of the world 
lived a life of the severest reticence, a life almost mon: 
in its seclusion. It seemed to hin: that if he wishe 
realise his great ideal with any adequacy he must pu 
his labcurs secretly. If his plans were to be proseci 
with complete success, if his collection was to bec 
unique, he must make his moves both cautiously and cove 
And so, as his enthusiasm increased and his purehi 
multiplied in importance and extent, he withdrew him 
more and more from the world, and built a high ram 
between himself and the great public, whom he designe 
splendidly to aid. These are no mere figures of spec 
the precautions he took to secure his privacy were re 
quite extraordinary. He rented a room above Mr. How 
bookshop in Church Street, and, carefully concealing 
fact of its existence from his friends, from his intime 
even from his wife, brought there all the most valu: 
prizes of the last twenty years of his life, issued from tl 
his instructions, retired there day after day to formulate 
plans. A single individual shared his secret, and | 
individual was his aide-de-camp, Mr. J. S. Arthur, the w 
known bibliophile and connoisseur. “The Crypt,” 
Arthur used to call this stronghold in his letters 
Mr. Hornby, and these cryptic references, and the ati 
sphere that surrounds all solitary and concealed endeavo 
invest Mr.-Hornby’s figure with a curious romance. _ He 
there, forgetting his city awhile in order that he might | 
day become her memorable benefactor ; and although 
clangour of her movements surged ceaselessly about 
walls of his chamber, he remained as remote, as uns 
pected, as free from interruption as any wilderné 
surrounded eremite. ee 
Of the magnitude and variety of the collection itself i 
impossible here to speak with any adequacy. The offi 
catalogue of the books alone, compiled in the most adn 
able fashion by Mr. Cowell and his assistants, contains s0 
700 pages, and includes references to about 8,000 volum 
and there remain besides the autographs, the engravil 
the art bindings. But it should at least be pointed out tl 
although Mr. Hornby was perhaps less an amateur that 
connoisseur, more a student of “states” than of et 
d’ame,” he had also a keen appetite for the merely beaut! 
for the things whose value is in no way dependent entir 
upon their rarity. He was, as we have seen, a wat 
colourist and a musician, as well as a student of herald 
and in this collection all that purely esthetic side of hir 
very valuably reflected. Macbeth, Haig, Herkomer, Stra 
Finnie, Blanchard, Cousins, Lowenstein, figure among | 
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yers; there are some magnificent Whistler etchings, 
Seymour Hadens, several Meryons, certain admirable 
s, a complete set of the Kelmscott Press productions, 
st excellent series of Walter Cranes, innumerable 
ations by Cruickshank and Bewick, a large collection 
nstable reproductions and of Turner's “ Liber Studi- 
» Bartolozzi and his school are largely represented, 
the series of eighteenth-century French illustrated 
js of singular excellence and completeness. There 
etween six and seven hundred specimens of book- 
igs, including examples by Marius-Michel, Thierry, 
jan, Lewis, Bedford, Chivers and Fazakerley. It is 
sre collector’s collection ; it is the collection of a shrewd 
phile who was also a lover of art. 

ie word at least should be said with regard to the 
ng in which the collection is to be housed. Con- 
ed from designs prepared in the surveyor’s office, its 
1e is almost purely Classical, breaking here and there 
, careful reticence into faint notes of the Renaissance. 
t of Mr. Hornby by Mr. C. I. Allen will be placed in 
om, and there will be an elaborate arrangement of 
ss, frames and cases, the result of Mr. Cowell’s 
siastic ingenuity. It is an admirable shell for so 
us a kernel—dignified, reserved, austere—and reach- 
ck through its Ionic columns to other ages and finer 
ssions, catching up these expressions, re-echoing and 
ning them, as does the collection itself, for the benefit 
ispiration of modernity. 


SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


E opening meeting of the session was held on the 
iith inst. when Mr. E. Holmes, president, delivered 
jress. After thanking the members for his re-election, 
nmented upon the fact that they were meeting again 
ir old rooms. Negotiations, however, were proceed- 
rith the Sheffield University authorities which he 
/would result in all future meetings of the Society 
held from Christmas onwards in the new University 
ngs. He also mentioned that a complete scheme for 
lucation of architects and surveyors had been formu- 
by the Council of the Society, and now only awaited 
nection of the-University authorities. 

. Holmes referred to the negotiations with the City 
il as to the proposed new by-laws. Their criticisms, 
ught, were now admitted not to have been in any way 
ctive, but intended to simplify the by-laws and render 
more workable and practicable. He laid stress on 
bsolute necessity of providing better and healthier 
ngs ‘for- thé working classes, and expressed the 
mn that it lies in the power of large landowners in 
ighbourhood of large towns to correct the evil of over- 
ing to a great extent by laying out their estates with 
roads and deeper plots, by judicious planting of trees, 
yy providing open spaces for recreation, &c. The 
ration of municipal authorities to this end was 
d by framing by-laws more applicable to rural 
‘ts, and of less stringency than are necessary in 
y urban districts, and he suggested that’ the Local 
nment Board should assist municipalities to this 
The housing problem might by careful thought be 
1 on natural and commercial, instead of on artificial 
which did not commend themselves to business men. 
len referred to the question of acquiring by munici- 
S open spaces round cities, and expressed the hope 
1¢ belief that the new road undertaken by the Corpo- 
| through the Rivelin valley would prove a success, 
artistically and commercially. With regard to the 
t sites in the possession of the Corporation, he sug- 
to the members of the Society that they might use- 
urn their attention to the solution of how to deal with 


vacant sites. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
es, j 


TRAJAN’S COLUMN. 


article on Trajan’s Column by Signor Boni appears in 
the Nuova Antologia for this month. The Rome 
pondent of the Morning Post supplies an abstract of 
ignor Boni’s excavations and investigations have led 


0 the following conclusions with regard to the column. | 


that it formed no part of the original plan of the 
n Forum, for the surface of the latter was cut by its 


construction. Secondly, that the column does not indicate, 
as is usually supposed from the inscription on the base and 
from the well-known passage of the historian Dion Cassius, 
the height of the.rock which Trajan cut away and removed, 
and which before his time, in the picturesque phrase of 
Dean Merivale, had formed a “ narrow isthmus” between 
the Quirinal and the Capitoline. Merivale himself regarded 
the statement of Dion Cassius as “ quite inexplicable ;” 
Signor Boni believes that he has disproved it by discovering, 
at the very base of the column, the remains of two ancient 
roads, one beneath the other, a drain, various pieces of 
archaic pottery and of terra-cotta lamps, and other archzo- 
logical strata of an obviously earlier date than the construc- 
tion of the Ulpian Forum. Accordingly, he maintains 
that the column was not intended, as the inscription has 
been thought to imply, to be the record of an engineering 
feat, but as a monument sacred to the memory of the Great 
Emperor who had conquered the Dacians. Commendatore 
Boni’s excavations certainly seem to have disposed of the 
conventional explanation of the inscription, “ Ad declaran- 
dum quant altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit 
egestus.” At the same time his free translation of the words 
“To show how deep was the valley and how high the 
works,” would scarcely, taken apart from his discoveries, 
satisfy Latin scholars. Pending further explanations, all 
that we can say is that there is a contradiction between the 
undoubted facts disclosed by the excavations and the words 
of the inscription. 

Signor Boni’s attention was first drawn to the column by 
the desire to discover the sepuichral chamber, where the 
golden urn containing the ashes of the emperor was placed. 
Although the fact of Trajan’s burial there is mentioned by 
Dion Cassius in the third century, by Aurelius Victor, 
Eutropius and Eusebius in the fourth, and by Cassiodorus 
inthe sixth, and although the sepulchral chamber and the 
loophole through which light could penetrate to it are 
plainly shown in plans of the sixteenth, the entrance to it 
had been walled up in comparative recent times, and 
its existence had been denied. by some competent archzo- 
logists. Signor Boni’s workmen with a few strokes re- 
vealed the entrance to the chamber, some 5 feet by to. 
While making the recent excavations Commendatore Boni 
found some rough marble fragments, the remains, so he 
believes, of the primitive church of St. Nicholas of the 
Column, which rose at the foot of the monument, just like 
the stil! standing church ot St. John of the Column at 
Athens. These pieces of marble,among them a portion of 
a screen, he has placed on the wall which bounds the 
excavated area of Trajan’s Forum. Early in the eleventh 
century the spot must have been neglected and the very 
name of the emperor had been forgotten, for a document of 
1003 describes it as a garden covered with fig trees, while 
the column was blackened by thé smoke of a limekiln—a 
very dangerous but unusual neighbour of Classic monu- 
ments in the Dark Ages. In 1162, however, the Senate 
restored the church of St. Nicholas of the Column to the 
nuns of St. Ciriacus, and threatened to put to death anyone 
who might injure the monument of Trajan, and to confiscate 
the property of the offender. The church was demolished 
by Pope: Paul ITI. about the middle of- the sixteenth century 
in his zeal to preserve the Classical at the expense of the 
Medizeval buildings of the city. Before the century closed, 
however, Sixtus V. placed the existing figure of St. Peter on 
the top of the column, where that of Trajan had once stood, 
but whence it had long fallen. The biographer of that Pope 
tells us that the statue of the Apostle “supported the urn, 
in which the ashes of Trajan had been preserved ”—a legend 
adopted by Addison and by Byron in the well-known lines 
of “ Childe Harold ” :— 

Apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime 


Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 
And looking to the stars. 


As a matter of fact, the golden urn had long before that date 
disappeared. 


A Proposal was made at the annual meeting of the Truro 
Cathedral building committee for a grant towards the cost 
of removing the stone pulpit to another part of the cathedral, 
in order that the preacher might be heard to greater advan- 
tage. The opening of the lantern tower, it was said, had 
resulted in an increase of beauty but an immense loss in 
acoustics, and until that matter was dealt with the services 
would never be satisfactory. 
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THE improvements committee of the London County 
Council were blamed on Tuesday for allowing them- 
selves to be duped by speculators who obtained a 
promise of a lease for ninety-nine years of the central 
portion of the crescent.site in the Holborn to Strand 
improvement at a rent of 55,o00/..a year. The first 
year’s deposit was to be paid on August 10. Then a 
fortnight’s grace was given, and up to the present no 
money has been forthcoming. The syndicate offered 
the familiar excuse that they could have completed the 
arrangements if they were allowed more time. As the 
offer was accepted on. March 20 last, or seven months 
ago, the excuse is of no value. Why should the 
improvements committee be blamed for the part they 
have taken? The so-called improvement was ‘prema- 
ture. An enormous sum was expended, for which there 
cannot be a speedy return, if ever there is one. And 
the improvements committee were only doing their duty 
in endeavouring to lighten the burden of the taxpayers 
to some extent. But the failure is likely to have an 
ill effect. The improvements committee, for a time at 
least, will be less disposed to meet the views of specu- 
lators, in order to avoid further abuse like that of 
Tuesday. 


From the evidence which was given by Colonel 
HELLARD, director-general of the Ordnance Survey, on 
coast erosion during the last thirty-five years, it would 
appear to be difficult to balance the losses and gains, 
Particular districts, no doubt, suffer, and in some places 
there is reason to be panic-stricken. But, on the other 
hand, during the period mentioned the rateable area of 
land in England has been increased by over 30,000 
acres. All the gain is not to be credited to the action 
of the sea. Some, no doubt, is due to reclamation, as 
at Southport, Morecambe Bay and the Wash.  Lin- 
colnshire lost 400 acres, but the area of the land was 
increased by 9,106 acres. Suffolk has been the greatest 
sufferer, having lost. 367 acres, of which 250 were 
covered by the sea within the last twenty years. In 
the short distance between Littlehampton and Worthing, 
or about ten miles, there has been a gain of 1,018 acres. 
Northumberland is increased by 8,600 acres, Yorkshire 
by 1,404 acres. The coasts of Dorsetshire, Cornwall 
and Somersetshire have been little altered. The Royal 
Commission has yet to discover whether any methods 
can be adopted to prevent the loss of foreshore. -But 
we suppose there is no discontent among owners of 
littoral properties where their lands have been increased 
in area without any expense to them. 


THERE was a great deal of mystery about Lreonarpo 
DA Vinci while he was living, and it was only consistent 
that there should be mystery concerning his death. 
VasARI ‘says that the great artist’ was visited by 
Francis I. after he had received the sacraments for the 
dying. He was seized with a paroxysm, and the king 
raised his head, and “the spirit of Leonarpo, which 
was most divine, conscious that he could attain no 
greater honour, departed in the arms of the monarch.” 
The story is no longer believed. But it is remarkable 
that Vasari does not mention where the death occurred 
nor Da Vincr’s burial-place. According to AmoreETTI, 
Da Vinci made a will on April 13, 1518, ora year before 
his death, in which he expressed his wish to be buried 
in the church of St. Florentin at Amboise. He was 
living in the chateau of Cloux, near that city, and 
during the three years he was in France he was 
more occupied with a scheme for a canal than with art. 
Assuming that his intentions were carried out, there 
was not the least memorial set up in the church of St, 
Florentin. The building was demolished in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. M. ArsrnE HoussayE 
was allowed in 1863 to make excavations on the site of 
the church. “A skeleton was found exceeding the 
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average size, and a skull that was remarkable in 
Fragments of slabs were dug up, on one of 
“Leo” was inscribed, and on another “ing” 
letters were assumed to be parts of a Latin inser 
on the tomb. Afterwards a document was found \ 
was supposed to be abstracted from a register, | 
stated that Lronarpo was buried in the cloister, 
difference is not to be explained. The Societa Leo; 
da Vinci of Florence has announced that effort 
about to be made to discover the remains of the 
But it is to be feared that no means were tak 
distinguish Lronarpo’s grave from those of ord 
men. ¥ 


SCOTLAND is not rich in examples of the ‘se 
architecture of the Middle Ages. On that ac 
Stirling Castle, parts of which date from the ty 
century, if not earlier, is of very great import 
James III., who reigned in the fifteenth century, 
the Parliament Hall which is a portion of the ¢ 
The structure is still recognised as having some u: 
a fortification. It forms a most picturesque featu 
the landscape, and for that reason has been a favo 
subject with painters. At present the buildings 
in the care of the Royal Engineers. They lately eng 
in restoring the Parliament Hall, and’ there is no 
culty in imagining the manner in which the work 
to be carried out. H.M. Office of Works for Sco 
has taken the incomplete structure in Stirling k 
“Mar’s Work” into its charge. It is a sixteenth 
fragment containing a good deal of sculpt 
Town Council now wish that the castle should 
ferred to the same authority, for with the : 
the Office of Works there is some certainty ¢ 
would be no destruction of any historic feature, 


RITZ HOTEL, PICCADILLY. ; 

HIS large building was one of the first e 

of the American system of construct 

was produced in the Metropolis. In it @ 


other specialties. It was a-difficult site to 
for the space was limited and there was -no place 
the storing of materials. \The mortar was mixed if 
basement and the stone was dressed on a platform 

a watertight roof over the footway. Some of 
girders were 39 feet in length and weighed a 
20 tons, and there were also cantilever girders we 
ing 11,tons each. For these special methods of hanc 
had to be adopted, while the remaining steel was 
livered in 2-ton lots and hoisted by derricks. 
excavation was commenced in June 1904, and 

building was completed by October 1, 1905. Me 
Mewes & Davis were the architects. They also desis 
the whole of the decoration of the interior. The gen 
contractors were the Waring-White Building Comp 
Ltd.. The flooring was constructed by the Colum 
Fireproofing Company, the elevators by the Otis 
vator Company, and the locks and other ormame 
metalwork by Messrs. Yate & Towne, Ltd. As a‘ 
trast we also give a design for a hotel in the : 
position by the late firm of Messrs. WimpERis & AR 
when Piccadilly was considered to be a select st 
rather than a great thoroughfare to which all the w 
may resort for accommodation. | 


DESIGN FOR HOTEL, PICCADILLY. 


MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN: ENTRANCE, 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: VIEW ACROSS NAVE FROM 8 


DOOR-—SOUTH CHOIR AISLE FROM SOUTH TRANSEPT. | 


Tuese are the closing plates of St. Davids. f 


or. 19, 1906. | 
BENFLEET AND HADLEIGH.* 


JE great waterway to London town, which city from 
the earliest times has been both the wonder and envy 
her nations, presented at its estuary the first oppor- 
to the marauding invader, who had braved the perils 
» North Sea in his many-oared galley, of committing 
‘on the country side. In the days when the Norsemen 
Danes visited our shores on those errands the river 
nes must have presented at high tide an expanse of 
- many miles wide, while at the ebb miles of mud flats 
revealed on one or both sides of the main stream, 
gh which sundry tributary streams found their way. 
t Benfleet such a one appears, and presented a favour- 
chance for a Danish headman named Hesten, who 
and probably on the high land above the stream set 
castle with deep ditches, and it is recorded that from 
tronghold ‘‘he and his men much infested the English 
abouts,” so that King Alfred took the matter up, and 
ng an expedition against the offender, took the castle, 
fter demolishing the stronghold and destroying the 
sh ships lying in the creek, he took Hzsten’s wife and 
ren prisoners and brought them to London. Heesten, 


ver, escaped. The site of the stronghold can be traced 
een the station and the church. When the London, 
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shall refer presently. The raised emblem is in excellént 
preservation, but the corner of the slab is gone, and only 
four letters—“‘ M A R C”—are visible. This slab now lies 
on the floor by the pulpit. 

There is a fragment of an old brass affixed to the dado on 
the south side said to bear date 1568, and to be in memory 
of one William Cardinall, whose daughter married (temp. 
Henry VIII.) Sir Wm. Appleton, lord of the manor of 
Benfleet, and whose descendant in 1622 engaged the enter- 
prise of Joas Croppenberg and of Cornelius Vermuyden to 
repair the broken sea wall of Canvey Island and embank 
portions not till then enclosed. Of the letters of his name 
““C A RD” alone are decipherable, the remainder having 
been lost. 

There is a well-preserved slab to the memory of a Sir 
William Appleton, his wife and their two sons, bearing 
date 1705, on which are the curiously quaint lines :— 


Two blooming youths, Can you forbare a groane, 
Inclosed ly, Beneath this marble stone. 


There is also in the chancel a pretty cinquefoil-headed 
piscina well preserved. The south aisle was built 1320, 
and was originally at a higher level than the nave, and con- 
tained at its east end a chapel, the credence in which is an 


SOUTH BENFLEET CHURCH. 


iry and Southend Railway Company were constructing 
ridge over the creek on the London side of Benfleet 
mm, they came, in sinking their pier foundations, upon 
emains of some old viking’s ships, very possibly those 
_ by King Alfred in this engagement. 

t Saxon church is said to have been in existence at 
leet even at this early time, and if so we may assume 
our gentle forefathers flayed their Danish prisoners 
nailed their skins to the church door, after the manner 
ymary in those days of celebrating a victory. The pre- 
church at Benfleet, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, 
ndoubtedly of Norman foundation, and is believed to 
: been built about 1140. It then consisted of chancel 
nave only; the fact that the doorway to the tower at 
western end of the nave is intact to-day shows that at 
period it formed the exit door from the building. The 
‘cel as it now exists was rebuilt in 1300, and there are 
ral interesting points regarding it. 

-here is an old tomb slab fragment of uncertain history 
date, but probably originally marking the grave of 
nare, son of Suene and grandfather of the Suene who 
quently was known as Henry de Essex, to whom I 


Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum on 
ember 8, by Mr. Frederick Higgs. 


HADLEIGH CHURCH. 


interesting feature to-day. In 1390 the tower was added, 
and you will perhaps have noticed the mixture of materials 
of which its walls are comprised, viz. flint, Kentish rag- 
stone, pieces of: red tiles and other sundries, showing, as I 
think, that the remains of the earlier buildings, probably 
including Roman, were used as quarries. Consecration 
crosses are also noticeable on each of the tower buttresses. 
The north aisle.was added, a new roof put on to the nave 
and the south’ porch built in 1430, and it is probable that 
at that time the arcades between the nave and arches were 
formed. 

There was in pre-Reformation times a chapel] at the 
east end of the north aisle matching that in the south aisle, 
and the credence or piscina is still visible, as ‘also is 
curious recess on the north angle, where a picture probably 
was placed. The stairway up to the rood-loft is still intact 
in the last buttress of the north aisle wall, and it is remark- 
able for its position, inasmuch as a gallery must have been 
constructed across the aisle and the eastern nave arch open- 
ing to get to the rood-loft, which of course stretched across 
the chancel arch, and it is quite likely that there was also 
a rood-loft ‘to the north aisle chapel; which was used as a 
lady chapel. Eight quaintly carved corbels are visible on 
the nave walls carrying roof bearers ; four of them are said 
to represent the emblems of the four Evangelists. The 


wate. 
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windows of the north aisle were inserted about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and one of them contains frag- 
ments of ancient glass. The south porch is one of the 
finest examples of fifteenth-century woodwork of its kind 
extant, and deserves careful and close examination, par- 
ticularly the beautiful cusped bracketing of the roof beams 
and the-delicate form of the open panelling of the sides of 
the structure. It remains to-day almost entirely the 
identical article that left the hands of the craftsmen of five 
centuries since, saving only for the inevitable wear and tear 
of time. 

There are five bells, the earliest dating 1636. The 
vicarage is in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster Abbey, and it was also in pre-Reformation times 
attached to that abbey and convent. The vicar, Rev. C. F. 
Box, has rendered a good service to our Society by being 
Present and explaining the objects of interest connected 
with the church, and to-day we are grateful to him. 


Hadleigh Church. 

Hadleigh Church, which we next visited, is more in- 
teresting in some respects, inasmuch as the structure itself 
has been subject to less alteration than its sister building of 
Benfleet, and it is without doubt the identical Norman 
erection of the early twelfth century, the church having 
been erected in Stephen’s time. 

A restoration was effected in 1856 under the late Mr. 
G. E. Street, who apparently did away with several very 
interesting characteristics which he might very well have 
preserved, notably some delicately cusped niches on the 
jambs of the centre window on south side. The apsidal 
chancel clearly indicates its Norman origin, as also does the 
chancel arch in its bold simplicity. The credence niche is 
on the north side of the altar-table. There is an aumbry or 
‘cupboard recess on each side of the chancel, formerly 
having oak doors, which were removed as decayed and 
useless at the restoration. Each side of the chancel 
arch is a recess, which some authorities suppose were 
subsidiary cpenings, latterly blocked up, but I believe they 
have always been recesses, and served as altar-spaces for 
minor chapels. 

Through the backings of these recesses are cinquefoil 
‘cusped hagioscopes, each formed on the skew. 

On the reveals of the deeply recessed north aisle windows 
there are two remains of ancient frescoes. One a fragment 
only, representing an angel, the other, St. Thomas a Becket, 
who was the patron saint of the church, with the super- 
‘scription ‘‘Beatus Tomas.” This is quite an important 
fragment, and Mr. Street did well in both cases to take care 
of them. “ Beatus” in the superscription, and the absence 
of a halo round the head, show it to have been executed 
subsequent to Becket’s death, but anterior to his canonisa- 
tion. There are also other pieces of old uncovered plaster, 
showing very faint traces of Medizeval mural painting, which 
many of you noticed to-day. The windows have in several 
cases been altered in the Decorated period, and contain no 
‘old glass, but the new memorial windows are very good of 
their kind, and there are some to the memory of the King 
family, who appear to have done a good deal in the way of 
assistance at the restoration and otherwise. 

There is in the porch an old holy-water stoup which 
survived the reforming energies of the sixteenth century. 
A leper squint is said to have formerly existed in the south 
chancel wall, but no trace exists at the present day. A 
curious corbel is to be seen on the south side of the chancel 
apse, which once perhaps served to sustain an image, but 
now carries a quaint alms-dish presented to the church at 
a comparatively modern date, but is I believe ancient. It 
is illustrative of Paradise with the serpent tempting Adam 
‘and Eve. The font is of Purbeck marble. The pedestal 
‘dates from Mr. Street’s restoration. I have said the build- 
‘ing has been restored; plaster was freely used, and Mr. 
Street effected some wonderful ornamentation around the 

jambs and arches of the doors and windows, but one cannot 
but wish that he had (supposing such to have been possible) 
retained the old facings with simple repairs rather than 
‘entire renewal. The one bell (date uncertain) is hung in 
a wooden turret, shingle covered, at the west end, and sup- 
ported by oak timbers built up from the nave floor. The 
‘church is dedicated to St. James the Less. In the church- 
yard is buried one “Cunning Murrell,” who died as recently 
as 1860, and who is said to have “devoted much of his life 
to astrology, quack doctoring, veterinary surgery and the 
casting out of devils; an exponent of the black art, and 
capable of casting the evil eye ”—eloquent testimony to the 
Jack of enlightenment prevalent in this old-world district 
€ven so recently as forty-six years ago. 
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Hadleigh Castle. 


We have seen how the Danish pirates in the « 
and ninth centuries harassed the then inhab 
of the country, and suffered alternately success 
defeat. After a time they seem to have obtaine 
mastery, and we find three Danish kings occupyin 
throne. Their yoke could not have been by any n 
galling, as we find that they quite assimilated them: 
with those they conquered, Accordingly, when W 
the Conqueror obtained sway, he found various lordsh 
the hands of Danes, and in these parts Suene, y 
father-in-law’s tomb we see at Benfleet, held fift 
manors, including that of Hadleigh. His grandson, } 
de Essex, was dispossessed by Henry III. for cows 
during the Welsh wars. He was standard-bearer 
king, and in the thick of the fight, when it appeared th 
Welsh would win, he flung down his colours and ti 
tail. The English lost the day, but subsequently won, 
the degradation of this squire took place. This mano 
granted by Henry II. to Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
who constructed the stronghold whose ruins we have 
to-day. The situation is particularly fine, Standing o} 
side of the bluff overlooking the Thames estuary, wit 
high land of Kent beyond. The enclosure measured ; 
300 feet by 120 feet, and was roughly oval on plan, sta 
north-east and south-west, with the entrance gateway < 
north-west angle. The castle proper was at the ea 
end, where two gigantic towers formed a chief fe 


HADLEIGH CASTLE, 


in the block. I suppose the dwelling was locé 
at or in these two towers, and was constructed 
three storeys, and I can quite imagine the gay til 
which must have taken place here when the courtyard | 
cleared for a tourney, and the royal and other ladies fi 
the window niches, encouraging by their glances the gall 
who contended for their favours in the presence of all 

country side assembled for the féte. The present ru 
afford little indication of the arrangement of the place. 
is evident that on the south-west side there were sevé 
apartments connected with the business of the plac 
ammunition stores, guard-rooms and the like, and perh 
a chapel. Although now little more than a mass of rui 
there is ample evidence that it was once a lordly a 
important palace. The thickness of the walls and th 
composition of flint, ragstone and mortar should be not 
One of the secrets of the sound building of this mee 
the ample grouting and flushing up they practised, ren 

ing the walls thoroughly solid. After Hubert built 

present building it fell into decay, and Edward Ill. 

pointed one John de Tyneside to repair certain houses 
his castle of “ Haddleye,” at the rate of twelve pence | 
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jncipally in the apartments known as the king and 
; chambers, showing that it was a royal residence. 

mained in royal hands for several reigns, and we 
entry VIII. granted it to his fourth wife, Anne of 
as a residence, together with a pension of 3,000/. per 


yard VI. granted it in 1552 to Richard, Lord Riche, 
vyhom it passed to his descendants, the Earls of 
ck. The castle and manor have recently been 
.d by the Salvation Army social scheme organisation, 
e hopes it may, like the Phcenix, rise from its ashes 
.r structure than ever it was before. I am greatly 
.d to our secretary for his invaluable assistance in 
angement of this ramble, and to his hints in the 
ation of this paper; to the clergy of Benfleet and 
sh for their kindness, geniality and hospitality. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


statement about the offer by Americans to purchase 
he ruins of Glastonbury Abbey may excite surprise. 
sy have of late years acquired so many works of art, 
owable for them to imagine that they could increase 
nber by some examples of ancient architecture. So 
; the Parthenon sculptures are to be seen in the 
Museum, we should hesitate about condemning 
ople for endeavouring to enrich themselves in the 
yay. Theselection of Glastonbury Abbey shows an 
ation of architecture. It is ancient, and it possesses 
dinary historic interest. The place is the poetic 
| associated with the Arthurian legends. A church 
at so early a date at Glastonbury, the tradition was 
ble that it was founded by Joseph of Arimathea. 
us relates that he saw a leaden cross in the twelfth 
y exhumed at Glastonbury, which stated that it 
1 the site where King Arthur was buried. In the 
ing of the eighth century a new inonastery was 
| which was respected for centuries. A Norman was 
ted by William the Conqueror as abbot, and he did 
Ise to diminish its importance. But afterwards the 
again prospered, and it was one of the mitred abbeys 
country. At the time of the Dissolution the revenue 
out 3,500/.a year. The great church was cruciform 
, and had a length of 380 feet. 
en the Royal Archzological Institute visited the 
[ some years ago the late Professor E. A. 
an undertook the office of guide. He pointed 
at in the morning he had spoken under the shadow 
reat church which pretty well told its own tale. 
ng under the cathedral church at Wells, and using 
Own senses, they might almost make out the 
of that church in itself. At present here they 
some of them, standing inside another great church, 
tory of which was so special, so distinct from that of 
ler, that no man without knowing its recorded history 
possibly make it out for himself. He could see that 
aS a great church of the first order, and would have 
ifficulty in proclaiming it a monastic church. The 
Ppearance on one side near where they stood would 
that there was a cloistery; here there was evidence 
1 to show there was a cloistery in the ordinary 
tic Place. They might see for themselves the central 
ending in an eastern chapel; they would turn round 
e that there was a west end of that great church, and 
it there was something beyond that. They could see 
hest and most developed Norman tracery, and beyond 
ere was another building of the thirteenth century. 
i was no man could guess for himself without 
ng that history which placed Glastonbury in one of 
st places, not only in England, but in Great Britain. 
luse that gave the abbey of Glastonbury its peculiar, 
cial character, above all other places in our island, 
at Glastonbury was the one great religious foundation 
Britons which lived on through the great storm of 
iglish Conquest. People were very fond, sometimes 
n historical point of view, and perhaps oftener from 
logical point of view—with which, at all events, he 
othing to do—of talking about the ancient British 
a, forgetting that in the greater part of this island the 
t British Church was swept away by the coming of 
1glo-Saxons. It was all nonsense, it was foolish when 
talked of in Canterbury, York, Winchester or London ; 
at which was nonsense and foolish there was not 
e& In Glastonbury, in this old part of Somersetshire, 


a land which was not conquered until after the English 
became Christians. In this land, therefore, the religious 
establishments of the conquered people were respected, and 
Glastonbury, the greatest of all, lived on as it had been the 
greatest of British ecclesiastical foundations, to become one 
of the greatest of English foundations; it belonged alike 
to the conqueror and the conquered. What Exeter was 
amongst cities Glastonbury was amongst churches. The 
great Dunstan, one of the most eminent men-in the early 
annals of the country, the minister of Edward, Eldred and 
Edgar, belonged to the spot on which they now stood. He 
was born hard by this place, and his first great preferment 
was to the abbey. Reverting to the architectural features 
of the abbey, Dr. Freeman explained at some length that 
the great entrance into the abbey was on the west of St- 
Joseph’s Chapel; it was an arched gateway, furnished with 
turrets, batthkements and a heavy machicolation. A small 
arched way for foot passengers and the porter’s lodge 
adjoined. The building remained nearly entire until a 
comparatively recent period, when the upper part of the 
gateway was taken down and a modern roof substituted ; 
the great arch was enclosed, but the small arch and the 
porter’s lodge still remained to this day, and the ancient 
gateway was now the “Red Lion Inn.” The speaker went 
on to say that supposing they were walking down the nave 
of Wells Cathedral from the east, when they came to the 
western door they came to the end of the building, and 
walked into the air; but at Glastonbury the case was 
different. There was the west door—the west front of the 
great church, but unlike Wells and the great majority of 
churches,.when they got to that door they had not got to the 
end of the building. There was a very considerable build- 
ing beyond it—the building which, in comparatively recent 
times, since the fifteenth century, had been known as St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, and in earlier times still was something 
venerable and precious beyond almost everything in our 
island—the original British church. There, in a figure, 
were the two churches—the old church of the Britons before 
the English Conquest, and the church of the English. When 
Canute came there and signed the charter, he signed it in 
the lignia basilica (wooden church), one of those rude and 
primitive churches of very early times. That old British 
church stood on the site of the chapel which is now standing. 
there. It was one of the most beautiful examples of the 
richest forms of Romanesque architecture. That wooden 
or wicker church was standing when Glastonbury passed 
into the hands of the English; it was not destroyed but 
respected, and allowed to remain as a highly venerable 
place. At some distance to the east of it stood what is now 
called the English church, built probably by Kenred or Ina. 
Certainly Dunstan built a church there, a church of stone, 
so that they had two churches near together, but not touch- 
ing—the wooden church of the Britons and the latter stone 
church of the English. Those were both gone, but they 
had left their impress behind. There were a great number 
of historical associations connected with that place. They 
had seen at Wells that morning the church of the Bishop ; 
here they had the church of the Abbot. They should 
remember that the Abbey of. Glastonbury was one of the 
abbeys whose abbots refused to surrender at the Disso- 
lution. After St. Dunstan, one of the greatest men England 
ever sent forth, many men of more or less fame had to do 
with that place until they came to the last abbot, Richard 
Whiting, who was massacred on one of the hills above 
them because he refused to surrender the abbey to the king. 
Be it remembered that, different from most other monas- 
teries, Glastonbury Abbey was never legally suppressed, 
whilst the lesser monasteries were regularly and lawfully 
suppressed by Acts of Parliament; whilst the mass of the 
greater monasteries made surrenders of their property to 
the king, which were afterwards duly confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, at Glastonbury, at Reading and Colchester the 
three abbots of these three great houses refused to betray 
their trust. The real crime for which Richard Whiting 
died upon the hill there—it might be the Tor or it might be 
the hill of Avalon—was that he refused to betray the trust 
which had been put into his hands; and he held therefore 
that Richard Whiting died a martyr. After this the abbey 
lay several years waste and desolate until gradually 
dilapidated by several persons whose property it succes- 
sively became. In the succeeding reign of Edward VI. it 
was granted to Edward, Duke of Somerset, and afterwards, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, to Sir Peter Carew. Since then 
there had been nothing to disturb the owners of the land. 
The stones of that venerable fabric ;had been taken away 


one south-western corner of England, they were in | and used in the building of cottages and even in the 
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repairing of the roads, but in the hands of the present 
owner, Mr. Austin, he was happy to say it was not likely 
to suffer any further damage. Passing on to the eastern 
part of the church, Dr. Freeman said he had brought them 
to that spot not so much to speak of anything that is, but 
to remind them of something that was. They would now 
be standing under the central tower; they were, he might 
say, in the eastern limb, and there upon that spot, he should 
imagine, was the high altar. There, near or on the very 
spot probably where some of his hearers now stood, was 
the tomb of King Arthur. If they held with him that 
Arthur was a real person, and Glastonbury was the chief 
monastery of the British race at that time, it was not at all 
unlikely that it should have been the place of his burial. 
There must certainly have been some general opinion that 
Arthur was buried there, or the monks would have found 
somebody else and not Arthur. They did profess to find 
Arthur and his queen, and they put them in places of 
great honour before the high altar. It was said in legendary 
lore that the place was a place of perpetual summer, a 
place where it never rains or snows, but after the experience 
of the past six months they could hardly bring their minds 
to believe in that part of the legend. Still, be that as it 
may, Glastonbury would be ever memorable in history. 
Let them call up to themselves the east end of that church 
as it was in the days of its glory. Westminster and Win- 
chester would hardly surpass it in the greatness of their 
historical associations. There, before the high altar, lay 
what claimed to be the tomb of Arthur and his queen. On 
each side lay two men about whom there was less doubt— 
two of the greatest champions of England—the two Ed- 
munds, Edmund the Meek and the Doer of Gréat Deeds, 
and Edmund Ironsides, who fought the sixth battle in one 
year against Canute, who came after his murder to make 
what atonement he could to the fallen hero in the shape of 
costly gifts to his tomb; and there, behind the high altar, 
looked on here as a saint, and therefore enshrined in his 
own chapel, was the resting-place of Edgar the Peaceful, 
the Lord of Britain, the king who kept all England happy 
and peaceful. There was the group—the two warriors, and 
two champions of England, and the peaceful king who ruled 
in that age between the two. Their tombs stood there ; 
they were now swept away, but his hearers could call them 
up in imagination. They could see with their own eyes 
the royal tombs gathering round the apse at Westminster ; 
with the eye of imagination they could call up the no less 
venerable royal tombs which, till the hands of the destroyer 
came upon them, stood round, before and behind the high 
altar at Glastonbury. 


THE CHAPEL OF HOLYROOD. 


ies in, or criticism of, the proposed restoration 

of the ancient chapel at Holyrood Palace is as yet 
largely in abeyance, for the reason of an expected pro- 
nouncement by the trustees of the late Lord Leven and 
Melville, after consultation with the Crown authorities and 
the designated architect. The magnitude of the task of 
restoring the whole of the magnificent abbey will be appa- 
rent to none more than to Mr. Thomas Ross, but it is under- 
stood that the reconstruction in contemplation by the 
testator refers only to completing the ruined and partly 
demolished walls and interior, “ putting into repair and 
restoring the chapel at Holyrood Palace, so that it can be 
used as a chapel for the Order of the Thistle.” It may be 
anticipated that the trustees and Crown authorities alike 
will seek to take the nation into their confidence regarding 
any restoration of the historic ruin as a habitable chapel, or 
even what is equally important, should it be decided upon, 
trying to arrest the progress of “ Time’s effacing fingers.” 
The enlightened policy of the present Office of Works, at 
whose head is Mr. Oldreive, the distinguished place which 
Mr. Ross holds as an authority upon Scottish ecclesiastical 
architecture, together with the eminence of Lord Leven’s 
executors, may be relied upon to stop short of any improper 
restoration. 

It is understood that Mr. Ross has had plans prepared 
for the restoration of the abbey, and these have been sub- 
mitted to Sir John Stirling-Maxwell and Lord Balcarres, the 
trustees mentioned in the bequest of 40,o00/. Until the 
Royal sanction has been obtained, however, it is thought to 
be premature to publish the details of the restoration. 

Inquiry among Edinburgh architects, says the Glasgow 
Herald, revealed the prevalence of considerable difference 
of opinion on the subject. The members of the profession 
do not, however, readily disclose their views. The Position, 
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they feel, is a somewhat delicate one, as an expres 
opinion against the feasibility of the scheme mi 
regarded as prejudicial to Mr. Ross, who is to be en 
with the work should restoration be sanctioned. © Bu 
as opinions could be gathered they were rather agai 
proposal to restore the chapel, and certainly agair 
attempt to carry out the work at the figure laid down 
late Lord Leven (40,000/.), while there was 

unanimity that it was not a project to be enterec 
without the most exhaustive examination and inquir 

An architect who is in a position to speak with ay 
said that, of course, until the trustees and the Crown 
rities had come to an agreement the work of rest 
could not be proceeded with, nor was it possible to 
pate what their decision might be. But it was pern 
to point to one or two difficulties in the way of carry; 
the wishes of Lord Leven. In the first place, he con: 
the bequest was totally inadequate. If the restorati 
to be a thorough one, and was to be carried out as it 
be, the cost would probably be three times 40,000/ 
ruin was a mere fragment of the original buildit 
foundations of which extended east, north and $01 
into the gardens of the palace. Then the condition 
ruins is such as will demand the greatest care in am 
of restoration. A great part of it is far out of plur 
leaning over, and a considerable portion may have to 
down. The question, therefore, which arises at the 
is where the additional money is to come from, and 
Government or the public in a private way will assi 
the partial restoration was gone on with it would pr 
be unsatisfactory, and altogether this gentleman res 
the matter as a very complicated business. There 
be, no doubt, every desire on the part of the Gover 
officials to make the most of the legacy, but, as had 
said, it was totally inadequate for the purpose for wi 
was given. 

Another gentleman, whose position among Edin 
architects gives his opinion some weight, said the s 
was not feasible, and in saying that he was looking | 
matter both from a practical and a sentimental point of 
It was, he said, a crying shame that for a whole ce 
nothing should have been done to prevent the bu 
decaying into its present dilapidated condition. Now 
too late, and the sum mentioned was quite insuffici 
restore it. All we could do was to preserve what rem 
as carefully as possible. The first thing that would 
ably be attempted in any restoration scheme would 
put a roof on the chapel, but that would mean pulling 
a great deal of the work already existing, in order to 
it sufficiently stable. But there was the other obje 
that any restoration work would sweep away all the: 
ment which attached to the ancient building. Inits res 
form we would have a building with or without men 
cording to the skill with which the work was done, b 
those who loved the place uninteresting. A warm ; 
ment gathered round the walls of the graves, and to e 
the old walls in new stonework would rob it of all 
made it what it was. It was a national memorial v 
commanded universal interest, and was not to be li 
tampered with. : —. 

Something of the same view, though not quit 
categorical, was expressed by an eminent member o 
profession in Edinburgh, and one who has himself 
identified with some important restoration work. 
feeling ‘was that the scheme was one calling for the fv 
investigation before being embarked on. It might be 
the process of decay had proceeded to such a degree 
make any scheme of restoration impracticable. But, ot 
whole matter, he had the feeling that the project 
almost too big for anybody to undertake. at 

On the other hand, a prominent and successful archi 
who also has carried through some big restorations, st 
quite confidentially his opinion that the scheme 
practicable, and if the restorer approached his work in 
proper sacred spirit, he had no doubt the best results w 
follow. Mr. Ross, with his experience, ought he said t 
able to do the right thing, though he ventured the op! 
that it was too big a work for one man, and e% 
assistance might be necessary. ; . ae 

A meeting of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society (F 
burgh district) was held on Saturday in the chapter-h 
of Restalrig Church. Mr. Thomas Ross described 
chapter-house, which is at present in a deplorable condi 

Bishop Dowden, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
alluded to the bequest by the Earl of Leven and Melvill 
the restoration of Holyrood Chapel. He thought it 
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ticularly satisfactory that the work was to be committed 
he hands of so competent, so learned and so historic an 
hitect as Mr. Ross. One could only hope that the King 
uld be wise enough, and good enough, to give his assent. 

The Rev. Dr. Sprott, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
4 he was greatly rejoiced to see the announcement in the 
yers the other day. He regarded Holyrood as a national 
nument, and thought that all the Churches should be in- 
ssted in its restoration. As to the purpose to which it 
sht be applied, one could imagine various things, but he 
uld not think that there would be anything in connection 
h the restoration to offend anybody in the country. He 
yed the work would be carried out, and was greatly 
siced to know that Mr. Ross, who knew every stone in 
_ building, had been selected for the purpose. 

Mr. Ross said :—I thank you, my Lord Bishop and Dr. 
rott, for the kind compliment you have paid me. I 
ure you that I appreciate it very much. I join with you 
hoping that Holyrood may be restored, that the King will 
e his permission for it, and, if he does so, well, I will do 
-pbest I can for it. I think Holyrood can be restored. 
at does not seem to be the opinion of my professional 
thren in Edinburgh. No names are mentioned. But it 
uld appear to be their pretty unanimous opinion that 
lyrood is past praying for. Well, that is not my opinion, 
{I have the opinion of a gentleman who has probably 
{ more practical experience of the fabrics of large cathe- 
Js than any other man in this country, or, at all events, 
jalled by few, that it can be restored. And that is my 
ided opinion. We are also informed that it will be 
sessary to take Holyrood down before it can be restored, 
pretty much to take it all down. Well, I do not see that 
tis necessary. I think the walls are quite competent to 
ar what they once sustained, and in my opinion there is 
ood deal of error in regard to the reason why Holyrood 
ne to its present condition. It would not be easy going 
o that without sections and without drawings, but I am 
ite confident that there is an error in regard to the alleged 
ison that brought about the ruin of Holyrood. I feel 
ifident of that, and that the walls are quite competent of 
staining a stone roof. I also believe that that will add 
ry greatly to its stability and strength, although it brings 
veight on it. I suppose I need say no more, but just that 
ope the work will go on. 

Dr. Dowden: A question is suggested whether 40,000/. 
is enough to do it. 

Mr. Ross: That was also taken up. They talk of Holy- 
od, what is standing, being a portion of the nave, and that 
2 transepts and the chancel have entirely disappeared. 
ss, 40,000/. will put the fabric wind and watertight, and 


obably something more, but it will not build the entirely | 


nished part. 

Dr. Dowden : There is no proposal to that effect ? 

Mr. Ross : No. 

Dr. Dowden: The primal object being a chapel for the 
apter of the Knights of the Thistle, the rest of the 
ilding does not require to be considered. 

Professor Cooper: The 40,000/. means simply the 
aking it wind and watertight, and the furniture and 
corations must come some other way ? 

Mr. Ross: Yes, they will have to be provided otherwise. 

Professor Cooper : It has been said that you will destroy 
beautiful ruin. I do not think it is beautiful in its present 
nditicn, It always strikes me as one of the most dismal 
id sad places to be seen at present. And while there is a 
dness in some other churches, such as at Melrose and 
ryburgh, there is also a great deal of beauty, though we 
mnot bring them to any use. But this is to restore a 
lurch which has been used long after the Reformation. 

is disgraceful that there should not be a chapel royal in 


sotland that the King and his family can use if they were | 


ving in the palace. It isa great blot upon us that we have 
ot anything of the kind. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 


T the diocesan conference of Peterborough the report 
was submitted of the committee appointed in October 

304 to consider and report on ecclesiastical dilapidations, 
Ith special reference to any recent recommendations and 
iggestions of the Houses of Convocation, the Houses of 
aymen, or the Representative Chureh Council. The 
ere’ having carefully considered the suggesticns, 
eee as the basis of their report the three resolutions 
ich were moved by the Bishop of Oxford, seconded by 


the Bishop of St. Albans, and carried in the Upper House 
on February 22, 1906, as principles upon which they con- 
sidered that a large amount of practical agreement had been 
reached as to the direction which amendment of the existing 
law should take, merely adding a few words to make the 
meaning more explicit. They thought it wiser to avoid 
details as far as possible until the draft of a Bill which, by 
a further resolution, the Upper House directed its committee 
to prepare, has been submitted for consideration. The 
resolutions were as follows :— 

1. That a periodical inspection of all ecclesiastical 
property subject to dilapidations should be compulsory, 
and that such inspection should be made at least every five 
years. 

2. That an annual payment, estimated upon the basis of 
this periodical survey, be required to be made by all 
incumbents to some appointed body. 

3. That diocesan surveyors be paid by salary and not 
by fees, such salary to be met by proportional yearly pay- 
ments from each incumbent. 

While considering, however, that the true solution of 
the difficulties which at present surrounded the question 
lay in some such alteration of the existing law, the com- 
mittee could not dismiss from their minds the almost 
greater difficulties that stood in the way of speedy legisla- 
tion. They thought it well, therefore, to consider what 
further improvements seemed possible under the existing 
law, which might tend to diminish the hardships and 
difficulties which must occur when buildings were allowed 
to fall into disrepair. 

The following resolutions were to be understood as 
suggestions in case of undue delay in obtaining fresh legis- 
lation on the lines indicated above :— 

1. That it is desirable that Sections 12, 22 and 23 of the 
Diiapidations Act, 1871, relating to the duties of the patron, 
the rural dean and the archdeacon, be more regularly acted 
upon. 

2. That to this end it is desirable (a) that the attention 
of patrons should be called to these sections in the Act; 
(6) that the rural deans should be requested to report to the 
bishop, through the archdeacons, on the Church property in 
their deaneries, and that the archdeacons should make a 
general report to the bishop. 

3. That in the opinion of this committee it is advisable 
that a consultative committee, consisting of members from 
each of the three archdeaconries, be elected by the 
Diocesan Conference, or nominated by the bishop, to advise 
the bishop in difficult cases when called upon by him to 
do so. 

4. That it is desirable that the attention of the clergy 
should be called to the “Other Benefits Fund” of the 
Clergy Pensions Institution, which affords facilities for 
making annual contributions towards future liabilities for 
dilapidations. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER ON ART STUDIES. 


Ne the private view of the annual exhibition of the 

Southampton Art Society Professor Herkomer was 
present, and he was asked by the President to give u few 
words of advice to the members. Professor von Herkomer 
said he had not come prepared for any lecture, and did not 
think he was going to teach them much. He did not come 
there as a critic, but as a friend. Their Society was cele- 
brating its coming of age, as the present was the twenty- 
first annual exhibition. Any society that could hold out 
twenty-one years had got some stamina, and it was a diffi- 
cult thing to keep up an annual exhibition, whether it was 
a small one or a big one like the Royal Academy. Diffi- 
culties increased rather than decreased, but he saw signs 
that they were energetic, and if they looked around they 
could get professional artists who had had to do with 
Southampton, and who naturally had a soft spot in their 
hearts for the place, to send to their exhibition, though they 
must not forget, as in his case, to invite them. He would 
most willingly send on another occasion, and they 
should get together more of the works of those outsiders 
who formerly belonged to that place, and who would do 
what they could, he was sure, to give the exhibition a little 
éclat, if they wanted that. It was a curious thing, but the 
amateur—he did not use the word as a term of opprobrium 
—who had just skill enough to paint the scene that he loved 
in a tangible, somewhat artistic way was a very happy 
person. The amateur had no responsibility ; his career 
was his own, and if he did not sell his work he could still 
pay his rent, pay for his living and pay for his children’s 
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education. He could go from subject to subject, and paint 
what he liked and loved, irrespective of what anyone 
thought of it. That was a thing the professional was not 
quite capable of carrying out, he (the speaker) did not care 
who and what he was. The public saw that he was under 
the necessity to sell, however much he might love to paint, 
something that he could not dispose of. That was not to 
the advantage of the artist or to his happiness, but happy 
sketchers could sit down where they liked, make their 
sketch, go home and look at it before they dressed for 
dinner and after dinner and when they got up in the 
morning. They could put hours into it, and it always seemed 
better than it really was. Their President had told them of 
the advantage of seeing their works on the wall, but if they 
wanted to know real misery he would recommend 
them to the professional artist for the first hour or 
two on hanging day at the Royal Academy, and it was 
not until after lunch and refreshment that he congratulated 
himself that his work was not so bad as he thought it. 
The speaker regretted his inability to sketch, and said he 
was brought up in the school of Fred Walker, who was then 
as much beyond his age as some of the very advanced 
artists were nowadays. He wasa pioneer in his way, and 
his idea was to make a picture of everything he touched. 
In painting a picture with a figure in it, the speaker said 
the figure should be painted first and the landscape should be 
copied afterwards, the wholething being evolved together. He 
congratulated amateurs who had the skill to sketch, because 
they enlarged their lives, enlarged the pleasures of their lives 
and their seeing powers, and he hoped it enabled them to 
see merit in the poor professional all the better. Amateurs— 
it was a term he did not like, as personally he only knew 
good, bad and indifferent art, he did not care who had done 
it—had a charm that they could go on with it, and but for 
societies like their own they would have very limited 
possibilities of judging their art. It was well to have their 
works on a wall, as they looked different to what they did on 
an easel or in their own studios, and even in the Royal 
Academy they found that a picture which looked bad 
when leaning against the wall, the moment it got on the 
wall it was a different thing altogether. He was glad 
to see there that they had still a love for England, which 
was going out as fast as it possibly could. There was a 
tendency in modern art towards a terrible decadence, and 
among other things, much work that was sweet and lovable 
was condemned by a certain cult as namby-pamby. He 
had seen a collection of pictures lately which he would have 
taken to be a huge joke, and not to be regarded seriously, 
if he had not known that the painters had done better work 
before. He would ask those who lived in that most 
charmingly artistic town to paint Southampton and its sur- 
roundings. There were corners and places in Southampton 
of which anything could be made. He had been charmed, 
and it came back fresh to him when he came to see some 
of the people there. There was no necessity to go so far as 
Mr. Short’s home at Lyndhurst, where he did admirable 
work, but within three miles of the town he would like to 
see them paint Southampton. It would be quite interesting, 
and it would make them look for things that now escaped 
their eyes. As far as the exhibition was concerned, he was 
surprised to find where so many did not profess to paint 
that there was such a very creditable show, and he would 
urge them to get all the outsiders they could to come in to 
make the exhibition worthy of being there. 


EARLY GREEK PORTRAITS. 


fa earliest portrait on record by any great painter was 
neither of hero, philosopher nor athlete, but of Elpinice, 
the daughter of Miltiades and the mistress of Polygnotus, 
who painted her portrait as Laodice, one of the daughters 
of Priam, in his famous picture representing the ‘‘ Rape of 
Cassandra,” in the Peecile at Athens. This picture was 
executed about 463 B.c., when Elpinice must at least have 
been thirty-five years of age. Dionysius of Colophon was 
also a distinguished portrait-painter and celebrated for his 
excessive finish. Nicephorus Chumnus, the grammarian, 
describes Apelles and Lysippus as making and painting 

zosas eikonas kai pnoes mones kai kineseos apoleipo- 
menas,” being likenesses only wanting breath and motion. 
For one of his portraits of Alexander he received twenty 
talents of gold (5,000/.), which was measured, not counted 
out to him. He also painted the portraits of Campaspe and 
Phryne in the character of Venus, taking the face from 
Campaspe and the nude figure from Phryne. Speaking of 
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Apelles, Pliny himself relates in his 36th book 
“he painted portraits so exact to the life that one of t 
persons called Metoscopi, who divine events from 
features of men, was enabled, on examining his port 
to foretell the hour of the death of the person represen; 
And this monstrous story Pliny apparently accepts. Aj 
events, he does not question it. Parrhasius, “the 
insolent and arrogant of artists,” says Pliny, “ painte 
portrait of himself and dedicated it in a public temp] 
Mercury, and though the Athenians had publicly procee 
against Phi dias for so doing, they allowed it to Parrhas 
thus plainly showing that the dignity of sculpture was hig 
than that of painting.” 


The Fire at the Merchant Venturers’ College. 

S1rR,—Very inaccurate and misleading accounts of 
recent fire at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical Colle 
Bristol, having been published by the local Press and; 
by several of the London newspapers, we shall be gla 
you will kindly give publicity to the following facts :— 

1. The floors to the whole of the front portion of 
building between the great hall and Unity Street (refer: 
to in the early reports of the fire as being of fireproof c¢ 
struction) were in reality entirely of pitch-pine beams < 
small wood-joists and ceiling fillets supported upon ij 
girders. 

2. There was no fireproof separation between the gre 
hall and the classrooms, &c., above it, these being al 
constructed with pitch-pine beams, wood-floor joists, & 
as above described. : 

3. It was only at the first-floor level that the coner. 
floor construction was used to any great extent, and in 
instance has the fire extended below the fireproof porti 
of this floor. ne 

4. The floors constructed with timber are entire 
burnt out, with the exception of the first floor between t 
great hall and Unity Street, and this is greatly damaged 
fire and falling materials. This floor was erroneous 
referred to in some of the early published reports of t 
fire as a fireproof floor. 

5. The whole of the fireproof floors are constructed. 
the ‘‘arched concrete” principle and remain intact, ai 
have not only resisted the fire, but also the severe strain 
impact from the falling timbers, &c., of the upper floors a1 
roof. Noteworthy instances of the reliability of this for 
of construction are to be found in the concrete floor ove 
the end gallery of great hall and the side gallery to tl 
hall itself. These floors would be, in the first instanc 
attacked by the fire from above and piled with fallir 
débris, then as the wooden floors collapsed the soffits wou! 
in turn be subject to the fire raging below, and this sevei 
ordeal they safely withstood and remain in place intact. 

6. At the east end of the building a large flight of stor 
Stairs is practically destroyed above the first floor, and we 
perhaps not badly described in the fire officials’ report é 
having “exploded.” As a contrast to this, a main flight « 
stairs at the west-end of the building, constructed in cor 
crete, and with stone finishings to treads and risers remail 
intact from top to bottom. In conclusion, we may say the 
this building, constructed as it is partly of combustible an 
partly of fire-resisting materials, forms a splendid objec 


_lesson, and affords an excellent testimonial to the efficienc 


of the latter method of construction.—Yours faithfully, 
DENNETT & INGLE. 
24 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.: 
October 16, 1906. 

P.S.—We enclose herewith copy of our engineer’s repor 
made after a visit of inspection to the site with a well 
known architect, and also cuttings from the original account 
in the Press and corrections of same, so far as they have a 
present been published. 


LCopy. | | 
October 11, 1906. — 

Dear Sirs,—By courtesy of the architects to the Merchan 
Venturers’ Society, and the Sun Fire Office, who are 2 
present in charge of the building, I made a_thorougl 
examinat.on of these premises recently partially destroye 
by fire. I find that (with the exception of a small area on 


| 
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ywer floor next Unity Street) the floors constructed of 
| beams and wood joists supported by iron girders are 
ely destroyed, although the girders themselves re- 
jn position, with here and there portions of the 
ed timber attached to them. The whole of the 
ete arching shown on your plans, and described in 
specification as having been executed by you under 
act in 1882-3, I find is all intact, and its efficiency 
ars to be in no way impaired. At the first-floor level, 
h is the highest floor in the building where concrete 
ing was used to any great extent, I find that this fire- 
f separation has effectually answered its purpose, and 
.e valuable machinery beneath this floor appears to be 
. intact, although it may possibly have suffered injury 
‘water. The concrete floor of the great hall is covered 
débris from the falling woodwork from floors and roof 
e, but it has successfully resisted both the heat and the 
ct from falling materials. The underside of this floor, 
h consists of a series of concrete arches, shows no sign 
mage beyond stains in places where water has perco- 
| through to the ceiling. 
in the upper floors, where there are some isolated and 
yaratively small areas of concrete flooring adjacent to 
er constructed floors, I find that the wooden portions 
sntirely burnt out, but the concrete portions still remain 
ace, and appear to have suffered no damage, although 
eSe cases the concretework has been exposed to the 
from below as well as from above. A noteworthy 
mee is a portion of concrete flooring over the end 
ry of main hall, which not only remains in place, 
by diverting the course of the flames has actually 
erved to a great extent a wooden-built gallery imme- 
ly beneath it. The side gallery to the great hall, also 
tructed in concrete, remains intact and supports a con- 
rable quantity of débris ; and here, again, although the 
was raging below as well as above, the wood panelling 
he wall beneath the gallery remains in a good state of 
ervation. A large stone staircase at the east end of 
great hall is practically destroyed above the first- 
- level, but at the west end between the hall and 
y Street a flight of stairs the whole height of the 
ding, constructed in concrete and having stone finish- 
to risers and treads, appears to have suffered no 
age at all. The conclusion I have come to is that, had 
fire originated in the basement or ground-floor storeys, 
concrete arching would undoubtedly have been the 
ns of isolating it; but starting as it did from the top 
immediately above the wooden floors, there was nothing 
heck its progress until the concrete floor at the lower 
1 was reached. Had the concrete floors been used 
ughout instead of to such a limited extent a fire of any 
nitude would have been quite impossible, as an out- 
ik could have been easily restricted to that portion of 
one floor upon which it might have occurred. 
With regard to the statements in the local Press, I have 
he absence of the editor of the Western Daily Press gone 
oughly into the matter with a member of the editorial 
f, Heexpressed himself as satisfied that the report as 
he concrete failures was proved by subsequent events 
é incorrect, and he assured me that corrections should 
published in early editions of their papers.—Yours 
hfully, (Signed) Frank Wilshere (Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.). 


ssrs. Dennet & Ingle, 24 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
ister, S.W. 


PRESS” NOTICES. 
THE Dairy TELEGRAPH,” Wednesday, October 10, 1906. 
F Original Report. 

The upper floors of the doomed building were ablaze 
n end to end long before the resistance of the fireproof 
ring gave way enough to involve the great hall. At 
gth its vaulted roof became alight, and it suffered exten- 
2 damage, though the pinnacled walls—which are of 
at thickness and solidity—remained standing firm.” 


Tuesday, October 16, 1906. 
E ; Corrected Report. 

A surveyor’s examination of the damage done by the 
tructive fire at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
lege, Bristol, shows there was no failure of any fire- 
of floors. It is pointed out by the contractors for the 
‘Proofing work that ‘it was only at the first-floor level 
t the concrete floor construction was adopted to any 
‘at extent, and the fire has not, in a single instance, 
ended below the fireproof portion of this floor. The 
Iding,” add Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, ‘being constructed 


partly of combustible materials and partly of fire-resisting 
materials, offers an excellent testimonial to the efficiency 
of the latter method of construction.’ ” 


“Tue WEsTERN Dairy Press,” Tuesday, October 9, 1906. 
Original Report. 

““A strange thing about the whole affair is that the 
floors were built on the fireproof principle. It was an 
uncanny sight to see these go before the fierceness of the 
fire. They seemed to crack, and then in no time burst into 
a red-hot glow. ... Above the gallery the carved oak 
ceiling remained—a sample of that which had gone. The 
side gallery had outlasted the ordeal wonderfully well, but 
was piled with wreckage; below it the boards on which 
are inscribed many names prominent in the college history 
had also escaped destruction. The range of classrooms 
between the hall and Unity Street were in ruins. They 
had had concrete floors surfaced with wood blocks.” 


“THe WESTERN DalLy Press,” Friday, October 12, 1906. 
Corrected Report. 


“We have been asked by a well-known architect to 
publish the following statement :— 

“Some surprising statements in some recent issues of 
your paper, having reference to the fireproof and concrete 
floors at the above building, have led me to investigate and 
ascertain the facts. Amongst the statements I refer to are 
the following :—(1) In your issue of the gth inst. you state 
that ‘A strange thing about the whole affair is that the 
floors were built on the fireproof principle. It was an 
uncanny sight to see these go before the fierceness of 
the fire,’ &c. &c. (2) In your issue of the roth inst. 
you state ‘That the range of classrooms between the 
hall and Unity Street were in ruins. They had 
had concrete floors surfaced with wood blocks,’ &c., &c. 
(3) In a leading article in your issue of the same date you 
refer ‘to the circumstance that the concrete floors and iron 
girders collapsed under the excessive heat,’ &c., &c. (4) In 
your issue of to-day you refer to certain holes in the con- 
crete floors. I have made a careful personal investigation 
of the state of the ruins, and find as follows :—(1) No con- 
crete floors have collapsed, and, so far as I can see (and I 
was able to see almost the whole of the concrete flooring 
originally put in), the concrete floors are as good to-day as 
they were the day they were erected. (2) Wherever concrete 
floors were adopted the fire was arrested. A remarkable in- 
stance of this is the case of the gallery at the back of the great 
hall. The roof of the hall, being of wood, was entirely 
destroyed, but above the gallery was a piece of fireproof 
flooring. This floor is intact. A considerable portion of 
the ceiling underneath it remains; also the wood gallery 
underneath this ceiling, although it had the fire playing 
against it from the hall, had not been destroyed, as it would 
have been had there been no concrete floor above it. The 
side gallery, which is of concrete, also formed a complete 
protection from the falling débris, for even the wood panel- 
ling to the side of the hall below it has not been destroyed. 
No better instance than the present can be afforded of the 
value of properly constructed fireproof floors. It 
is only to be regretted that these were used to a com- 
paratively limited extent throughout the building. (The 
row of classrooms you refer to in the quotation above had 
wood-joisted floors.) I wish to clearly explain my objects 
in writing to you thus. I was not architect for the building, 
and have no connection with it whatever, but from a pro- 
fessional point of view I am naturally interested in the sub- 
ject of fireproof floor construction, and regard it as unfortunate 
that the public should have a wrong impression as to its 
practical value. Also I feel strongly that those who were 
responsible for the construction of the building should receive 
fair play, and I consider it is due to them that you should 
make anearly correction of the statements to which 
I have referred above, and am quite certain that you will 
be only too happy to do this. I may mention that what I 
think perhaps misled your reporters may have been the 
fact that on one of the upper floors of the building a 
number of small pieces of broken concrete are lying. This 
concrete was no part of the fireproof floor construction, but 
fell because it was carried merely by wood-joists, which 
were destroyed.” 


“THe Times,” Wednesday, October 10, 1906. 
Original Report. 

“The fire broke out in the top storey and soon spread 
to the second floor. The main portion of the building was 
of pitch-pine, and it burnt with such rapidity that within 
ten minutes the whole structure was in flames from end to 
end.” 
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Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., F.S8.A., will on October 21 leave 
for Washington, by the invitation of the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral in that city, to prepare preliminary plans 
for a new cathedral. The cathedral will, it is stated, be one 
of the largest in the world, and is to cost between one and 
two millions sterling. ; 


Messrs. E. Burke, of Toronto ; A. Chase, of Montreal, and 
D. Ewart, chief architect of the Department of Public Works, 
have been appointed a jury to pass on the ‘competitive plans 
for the new Canadian Government Buildings at Ottawa. 
Prizes of 8,000 dols., 4,000 dols., 2,000 dols. and 1,000 dols. 
have been offered in this competition, which is open to all 
Canadian architects. 

A Copy of Raphael’s Cardellino Madonna and Child 
was offered to St. John’s Church, Windermere, on the con- 
dition that it should’ be hung in the church. Ata vestry 
meeting last month it was decided to accept the picture and 
to apply to the Chancellor of the Diocese for a faculty. The 
application has since been withdrawn owing to some 
opposition. 

The Cottage Hospital at Crieff, of which we published 
an illustration a few months back, was opened last week 
by Mr. W. Younger. The architect, Mr. E. C. Maidman, of 
Edinburgh, delivered an address, in the course of which he 
said that the extras only amounted to 12/. 


A Report has been prepared by Mr. C. Stewart and Mr. 
J. A. Ogg Allan, architect to the Aberdeen School Board, on 
a proposed technical college for northern Scotland. The 
building would cost about 62,0007, while a Fisheries Insti- 
tute would cost an additional 20,000/, The scheme com- 
prises schools of architecture, engineering and artistic crafts. 


Mr. F. W. Dixon, architect, of Manchester and South- 
port, has accepted the invitation of the Southport Town 
Council to act as mayor for the coming year. 


The Architect for the new County Council schools on 
the Harwoods estates, Watford, has been requested to pro- 
vide bath-rooms in the plans. Each of the departments 
will have a hot and cold-water bath. 


At a Meeting of the Liverpool Corporation housing 
committee last Friday the chairman stated that the Chilian 
Government had recently sent over to this country to obtain 
plans of workmen’s dwellings. The Chilian Government’s 
representative in London consulted the Local Government 
Board in the matter, and was referred by them to Liver- 
pool as being the best place from which to take an example. 
The Consul-General added, ‘‘I think this reflects great credit 
on the city.” The Chilian Government intend applying all 
the moneys subscribed for the relief. of victims of the 
recent earthquakes to the construction of model dwellings 
for poor people rendered homeless. 


The Bishop of Manchester, in the course of his charge to 
the Bolton Rural Deanery, said :—'‘ The clergyman’s study 
is not the place where parish documents should be pre- 
served. Every church ought to: be furnished with a strong 
fireproof chest, large enough to hold a series of parish 
records, and | shall not in future sanction the plans of any 
church which do not show such a safe as part of the 
original fabric.” 

The Candidates for the membership of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts, rendered: vacant by the death of 
Jules Breton, are the following painters :—MM. Chartran, 
Commerre, Gervex, La Touche, Tony Robert- Fleury, 
Raphaél Colin and Toudouze. 

At Westminster Abbey on Saturday the 542nd anniver- 
sary of the opening of the new choir of Westminster Abbey, 
and of the translation of the remains of Edward the 
Confessor to their present resting-place, was celebrated. : 

Mr. P. Gorringe Killick, the surveyor to the Finsbury 
Borough Council, has been the recipient of a presentation 
on behalf of the staff, to celebrate the completion by him of 
twenty-five years continuous service. 


At a County Meeting at Winchester on Monday it was 
unanimously decided to organise a pageant in or near 
Winchester in 1908 in aid of the cathedral restoration. Mr. 
F. R. Benson outlined a scheme embracing a period from 
pagan times to the Civil War, and suggested St. Cross as 
the most suitable site. Fifteen hundred pounds has already 
been guaranteed. 


M. Henri Bouchot, the director of the department of 
engravings in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, died a few 
days ago. In addition to special and descriptive catalogues, 
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The Westminster Library Committee have instr 
Mr. J. Murray, architect, to report on the suitability of ¢ 
Hall to serve as a central reference library. It js 
desired to transfer to it the branch library in Great § 
Street. 


An Exhibition of Paintings by Russian artists j 
Grand Palais, Paris, was opened on Monday by M. F 


The Royal Society of British Artists on Monda 
Mr. Louis Grier and Mr. Edwin Noble as members, 
were Sixty-six candidates... ae 

A Bronze Statue erected in the Elder Park, G 
the inhabitants to the memory of the late Mrs. Johr 
LL.D., who was a life-long benefactress to the co 
has been unveiled. It is the work of Mr. A. [‘ 
Shannan, A.R.S.A. It shows the lady in a sitting 
in a meditative mood and wearing the academic ro! 
Doctor of Laws. It stands upon a pedestal of de 
Scotch granite. 

Mr. Colson, in a report on St. Mary’s Church, € 
expressed the opinion that the church is in a serio 
dition, and that something must speedily be done - ) 
disaster. He recommended the shoring of the gall 
permanent work could be done. In a further le 
architect recommended the closing of the gallerie 
vicar says that the galleries have been closed in ace 
with the advice given, but he believes the church 
safer condition than it was years ago. What he fea: 
that the church will suddenly collapse, but that pe: 
piece of brick might fall, upon some one during a 
and causea panic. It has been decided to call in the 
of another architect. 


At the Autumn Meeting of the Association of Mt 
Corporations, which will be held in London on Frid 
Lord Mayor of Manchester will submit resolutions 
following effect :—(1) ‘‘ That Parliamentary powers 
be conferred on Town Councils and other local aut 
to enable them to control, by means of town e 
building plans, the laying-out of all land within the 
daries of the towns, or which may hereafter be 
porated.” (2) “That it is desirable that some 
authority should be empowered to confer with local 
rities in regard to the plans for contemplated buildir 
the areas between contiguous towns.” He willalsom 
“That the proceedings of the conference held in Man 
on October 11, 1906, meet with the approval and ( 
rence of this Association, and that the same be refer 
the Council with a view to their taking action.” 


In the Manchester Municipal School of Art then 
of individual students enrolled for the session 190 
883 (472 men and 411 women), including 185 ele 
school teachers attending the new course of dra 
Saturday mornings. Of the enrolments 410 are 
473 evening students. In the preceding session the nu 
were respectively 221 day and 446 evening students. 
extension of the school. on the plot of land at th 
west corner in Ormond Street has now been co 
making better provision for drawing from the life 
architecture. The annexe will shortly be opened 
Lord Mayor. ae 


A Competition was recently organised in South A 
obtain designs for a memorial to the men of Rand re; 
who fell during the late war. . The-selection commi 
technical advisers of which were Messrs. Medlay and 
son, nominated by the Transvaal Institute of Architect 
apart six of the designs sent in for the memorial, bt t 
not recommend the adoption of any of the designs 
mitted owing to the estimated cost for the completion 
the work being in excess of the limits laid down in the cot 
petition. It was recommended, however, that the autho 
of three of the designs should be asked to justify their es 
mates, and in the event of their being able to do this. 
prepare more elaborate drawings and submit designs — 
detail. Should they fail to do so it was suggested that tl 
competition should again be thrown open according to tl 
stipulations to be drawn up under professional advice. 


. Messrs._ Simpson & Wilson, of Glasgow, have bee 
appointed fengineers for the works of preservation of tl 
Auld BrigAyr. An archzological expert will aid them. 


The Alloa Municipal Buildings were partly destroyed b 
fire on Monday night. 


The Opening Meeting of the session of the Auctionee! 
Institute will be held at 34 Russell Square on Wednesda! 


he wrote volumes on Callot, Clouet and other artists, 


— 


October 31, at 7.30, when the president, Mr. Henry : 
Buckland, will deliver the inaugural address. : 


Ghe Architect, Ott 19th1906. 
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THE WEEK. 


ften that there are imitators of Mr. CARNEGIE 
ns which he has enriched with libraries. It 
‘e imperative to put on record an instance 
rival has been discovered. Mr. CARNEGIE 
o give the town of Worthing 5,o00/. for the 
f a free library, and when it was found that 
ted cost was 5,500/. he increased his gift to 
nt. When that fact was announced, an 
s benefactor offered, through a firm of local 
to provide the whole cost of erecting an art 
1 museum for the town upon the following 
:—"That the plans and estimates for the 
ere approved by the donor; that the building 
erected simultaneously with the free library, 
t should never be opened on Sundays.” = It 
s to say that the Town Council gladly ac- 
offer. The condition by which the gallery 
osed on Sundays will not be approved by all 
) the watering-place. There, as elsewhere, 
rs to be under no command about ceasing on 
und it would be an advantage to be able to 
ictures and collections in a museum rather 
imprisoned in confined lodgings. 


ferred last week to the proposals of the 
Act committee of the London County 
lating to an alteration of the Tribunal of 
id the remuneration by salary of district 
A later report of the committee supplies 
mation. In 1904 it was resolved that pro- 
ild be made in the next Bill for increasing 
r of members of the Tribunal of Appeal from 
je, for one member to be appointed by the 
it not to be a member of the Council, and 
1 to be a barrister of not Jess than ten years’ 
0 be chosen by the other four, and to act as 
of the Tribunal; also “that no architect or 
practising in London shall be eligible for 
ip Of the Tribunal, and that the powers of the 
hall be restricted to the limitations of the 
der which the appeal is made.” The part 
l containing the proposals was, however, 
The: Building Act committee have, 
ecent decision respecting the general line of 
come to the conclusion “ that the interests of 
] public cannot be considered to be sufficiently 
d by a Tribunal consisting of three members, 
om are appointed by the professional bodies 
rests are closely connected with those of: the’ 
land and property, and ‘this objection is in- 
hen, as is now the case, the persons appointed 
fessional bodies are architects and surveyors 
ractice.” Several proposals have been con- 
' the committee, one being that all appeals 
to a. county court judge or judge of the High 
ng with two professional assessors or advisers, 
be: settled by arbitration. The committee 
Council will deal with the subject without 
418 also recommended that legislation con- 
€ payment by salaries of district surveyors 
sought as soon as possible. 


ngested Districts Board for Ireland are about 
Several clerks of works and land surveyors. 
lon with the rearrangement of estates and the 
of land improvement works. Selected can- 
the Position of clerk of works will have to go 
1 €xamination. But no one will be nominate’ | 


not engineering qualifications, except those | 


| who can show that they have had practical’ experience 


in land surveying, mapping, levelling and execution of 
land improvement works. ‘Those who are selected after 
examination possessing engineering qualifications, and 
who have been for at least three years engaged at the 
practice of their profession, will be offered salaries com- 
mencing at 150/,, rising by annual increments of 6/. to 
180/., with allowance for subsistence when absent on 
duty outside a ten-mile radius from headquarters, with 
a bicycle allowance of 30s. per month. Candidates may 
also be selected after examination without engineering 
qualifications, but who have had practical experience in 
land surveying, &c., aS above, and those who have 
engineering qualifications, but who have not been 
engaged for three years in the practice of their 
profession, will be offered salaries commencing at 


120/,, rising by annual increments of 6/ to 150/, 
with a subsistence allowance when absent from 
headquarters, and a bicycle allowance. The age 
of candidates is not to exceed forty-five years. The 


land surveyors are to be competent for fieldwork 
and for mapping accurately and neatly as well as com- 
puting areas. A limited number of applicants will -be 
selected for examination, and if they pass will be offered 
a salary commencing at 120/,, with annual increments of 
to/, to 180/., together with specified allowances. A 
limited number of candidates who have not had expe- 
rience in fieldwork, but who from their examination 
show that they possess sufficient theoretical knowledge 
to be readily trained as surveyors, will be offered salaries 


commencing at. go/., rising by annual increments of 67. 
to 120/.'.-All applications’: to be -sent prior .to the 
30th inst., and surveyors’ applications should be 


accompanied by specimens of draughtsmanship. 


WHEN we find an ancient city like Coventry is 
forced to build a row of shops on the ground storey of 
the proposed municipal buildings in order to meet an 
outlay of 30,000/,, the builders of the Capitol at Harris- 
burg, in the State of Pennsylvania, must be envied, for 
the expenditure has been about 13,000,000 dols.. The 
sum granted to meet the cost was 4,000,000 dols. But 
when American buildings are in progress a vast number 
of improvements appear to be required. The wains- 
cotting, wooden mantels, &c., have amounted to 890,000 
dols., the marble. mantels 278,000 dols., the parquetry 
flooring 140,000 dols., and an eighth floor cost 303,693 
dols. In fact, the extra floor has cost double the sum 
required for the proposed Coventry town hall. The 
architect has received 235,000 dols., and there is still a 
sum of 104,585 dols. owing to him. Mr. Assey, R.A., 
is to receive 222,887 dols. for mural art painting. The 
cheapest work connected with the building has been the 
sculptor’s, for he will have to give thirty-two colossal 
figures and groups for 100,000 dols. 


THERE is such a supply of technical ability in the 
market, we suppose public bodies consider they have a 
right to take advantage of it by paying for it on terms 
which a few years ago would be considered absurd. 
Among the properties possessed by the Glasgow Cor- 
poration is one known as the Riddrie estate. It is 
proposed to utilise the land as sites for small. self- 
contained dwellings, having from three to five apart- 
ments. For the laying out of the estate the Corporation 
offered a premium of 50/._ It is quite possible that with 
so modest a temptation several clever men would enter 
into the contest. But would it be worthy of so im- 
portant a city as Glasgow to seek for skilled labour on 
such terms? It was proposed to increase the reward 
by offering 100/, as a first premium. But that was €on= 
sidered to be too much extravagance, and eventually 
the premiums were fixed at 75/., 50/. and 25/. It is to 
be hoped the names of the unsuccessful competitors wilf 
not be known, for the failure to carry off a prize of 25¢. 


would not enhance a man’s reputation in Glasgow. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.* 


F considered historically there isa vast difference 
between St. Davids Cathedral, which we have 
represented by numerous plates, and’ Manchester 
Cathedral, which we ‘begin to illustrate. One goes 
back to the sixth century, and seme would say to 
a still earlier period, while the church at Manchester is 
no older than the fifteenth century, and was not con- 
stituted a cathedral until 1847. The district of St. Davids 
has been little altered during 1,000 years. There are so 
few inhabitants, an episcopal residence is not to be found 
near the cathedral. The city of Manchester of to-day is 
unlike the town of sixty years ago, and we need hardly 
add bears no resemblance to the Manchester of 1422, 
when a royal license was given to found a collegiate 
church. as 
It is remarkable that St. Davids, although so remote, 
should occupy a more important position in the Church 
history of England than Manchester. The Romans do 
not appear to have ventured as far as that part of 
southern Wales which became known as Menevia. Man- 
chester, on the contrary, was a Roman station, and the 
early Roman missionary PAuLinus visited the district. 
Saxons and Danes fought and lived there. In course 
of time it was sufficiently recognised to be entered in 
Domesday Book. There it is recorded ‘that King 
Epwarp held Salford and Radeclive. It is added :— 
“The church of Saint Mary and the church of Saint 
Michael held in Mamecestre I. carucate of land free from 
all customs but the geld.” It is’ generally supposed 
that the cathedral stands on the site of the ancient 
church of St. Mary. But the whereabouts of the church 
of St. Michael cannot be ascertained. The manor was 
given by Wirt1am I. to Rocer pve Porctiers. After- 
wards it was granted to the Gres.igs, and subsequently 
the De ta Warres and the Wests possessed it. In 
_1373 THomAS DE LA WarRrE, who was a priest, became 
the heir to the manor. In 1422 he was able, 
with the assent of the parishioners, to obtain a 
license from the king to found a collegiate church. 
The members were to consist’ of one warden, 
eight fellows, four clerks and six choristers. The 
subject of such institutions has not been sufficiently 
investigated. A collegium, apparently, was not under 
such strict rules as a monastery. It is possible that the 
members devoted themselves to theological studies and 
to the education of candidates for the priesthood. 
According to tradition St. Mary’s Church was a structure 
of timber, and in that case the collegiate church which 
we now see must have appeared to the people as the 
beginning of a new era. More recent investigations 
have, however, shown that there were three stone 
churches on the site, one of. which may have been 
erected in the eighth century. Manchester then formed 
a pativit i tue diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, and 
afterwards it hecame nart of the diocese of Chester, If 
we can believe the statement of Futter, the college and 
church were founded in return for a permission to 
marry, which THomAs DE LA WarRE obtained from the 
Pope. ) 
The founder would no doubt pay for the erection of the 
‘building. The church was, however, remarkable for the 
number of its chantries, and we may therefore suppose 
_that the Stanteys, TRarrorps, Rapciirres, and other 
families in the neighbouring districts also contributed 
towards its erection. The first warden appointed 
was Joun Huntinepon, who held office for thirty-seven 
years. He was buried in a vault which he had con- 
_ structed beneath the high altar. Above the vault was 
placed a stone slab, in which a monumental brass was 
inserted representing the warden in vestments. From 
his mouth appeared a scroll with the words ‘‘ Domine 
dilexi decorem domus tuae.” It is therefore supposed 
that Hunrinepon directed the erection of the church, or 
.of the greater part of the building. The second warden 
was JoHN Botn, who was deprived of his office in 1465 


* See Illustration, 
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‘endowed out of the-revenues at the disposal: 
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ai, 
by Epwarp IV. as a punishment for the part.) 
the Wars of the Roses. He was succeededih 
LanGLey, JAMES STANLEY I. and James Sra 
During the tenure of the last several additions we 
to the building. In the course of the sixteenth 
the manor passed from the DE La Warrgs to the 
GEorRGE WEst, a son of Sir THomas WEst, was 
until-1535. That was an ominous year, for Hgy 
then assumed the position of Head of the @ 
England. -GrorGE CoLLYER was the next ward 
although he would not acknowledge the roy: 
macy, he was allowed to retain his office, 

In the first year of the reign of Epwarp VI 
was passed by which the Manchester Coll, 
dissolved. The private chantries were suppres 
inventories taken of all the property belonging 
institutions. On the accession of Queen M 
college was refounded, the number of fellows ar 
being the same as at first. After Mary came Fr 
who went through the formality of again refoun 
college. The standard of theology required for; 
could not have been very high, for the queen a 
Joun Des, the astrologer, to the office and he 
during nine years. He was succeeded by | 
Murray, who also gained notoriety and who ha 
away from Manchester in 1636. Amidst suc 
officials it was scarcely to be expected that the c 
college would receive much care. The buildir 
allowed to become dilapidated. a 

In the contest between the King and Par 
Lancashire was the scene of many important 
Manchester was on the side of reform. | 
HEyRICK was the warden of the college, and 
man of strong will he was able to induce the 
ants to resist all efforts to gain Manchester 
Royalists. The execution of CHARLEs brought 
advantage, for the college was again dissolved 
he endeavoured with no less enthusiasm to ai 
Restoration. In 1661 the return of CHARLES y 
brated. A body of 360 men in “great gallan 
rich scarffes ” went to the collegiate church fora 
giving service. Forty boys preceded them “all 
in white stuffes, plumes of feathers in their ha 
scarffes, armed with little swords hanging in ble 
and short pikes shouldered.” The redoubtable 
Heyrick delivered a discourse, and the cong 
then adjourned to the conduits, which flowed wi 
instead of water for the benefit of the king's lie; 
1688 Manchester had 500 ratepayers, and, acco 
Macau tay, “ that wonderful emporium, which i 
lation and wealth far surpasses capitals s 
renowned as Berlin, Madrid and Lisbon, was 
mean and ill-built market town, containing und 
people.” Civil war is not favourable to the p 
tion of buildings. The college which was atta 
the church was so much neglected that H 
CHETHAM was able to obtain possession of it 
turn it into a library which still exists. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the ward 
ruled over the institution during succeeding 
Like most bodies of a similar kind it was dil 
deal with the finances of the collegium. Whe 
proposed to make Manchester the centre of 
diocese much depended on the revenue which v 
available. The Warden and Fellows refused 
pare a return, and the Ecclesiastical Commissi0o! 
to assume that the income was 4,500/ The 
Commissioners recommended :—" That thi 
bishopric of Manchester be forthwith found! 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England appl 
episcopal purposes; and that the diocese of Ma 
consist of such parts of the deaneries of 
Kirkby-Lonsdale as are in the county of Lancas 
of the deaneries of Amounderness, Blackbur) 
chester and Leyland and the parish of Leigl 
deanery of Warrington, all in the same count, 
Prince Leg, the headmaster of King Edward's Ct 
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‘mingham, was selected to be the first 


he custom of the founders of monastic insti- 
sek sites near rivers. The collegiate church 
ter is in such:a position. The Irwell of to- 
yjleasant to look upon, for it seems to be 
-e than an outlet for dyeworks. But in the 
ntury it may have resembled an ordinary 
hatever were the advantages of the place in 
the site is not adapted for the display of the 
‘such a cityas Manchester. If in laying out 
uring streets some attention had been given 
edral as a central object, the defects of the 
e minimised. But the building will have to 
see it. Thestyle of the time was adopted, 
church builders wisely avoided imitation of 
eceding periods. . When Gothic architecture 
the Perpendicular style was treated as if it 
authorised experiment, and the cathedral of 
in common with many other examples of 
, was ignored when good people were prais- 
ituality of the builders of the earlier pointed 
our time we have grown more tolerant, and 
in the Manchester building an interesting 
th of design and planning. 
ave said, the cathedral is remarkable for the 
[size of its chapels. There is a lady chapel 
tar, besides the Derby chapel dedicated to 
HE Baptist, the Jesus chantry, Hulme’s 
_ Nicholas’s chantry, St. George’s chantry 
mes’s chantry. There is also a chapter- 
is not impossible that other parts were 
ed for private chapels. There is no plan 
ding as it originally was laid out, and 
easy to determine how many altera- 
made between 1453 and 1847. Since the 
ime a cathedral several additions have been 
he west, north and south porches are all 
ks. A small chapel has been erected as a 
Bishop Fraser, and a baptistery, besides 
itions to the interior fittings, including an 
designed by the late Sir GitBertr Scort, 
redos which was designed by Mr. Basit 
The western tower has been rebuilt under 
1 of Mr. Joun Hoxpen ; and Mr. CrowrTuHeEr, 
anected for many years with the cathedral, 
‘d the greater part of the nave. The result 
nterior of the church presents a series of 
> visitor which under the dim light from the 
differ from the cold correctness witnessed 
English cathedrals. - 


BJECT LESSON IN BUILDING. 


DING to a Scottish proverb, “a man who 
by the wayside has many masters.” It was 
of ancient wisdom which much impressed 
\RLYLE, who, as the son of a working 
W something about construction. Expressed 
idern words, it means that the firm who 
‘d buildings is sure to have a large number 
ery day. In the cities of the United States 
‘tunities for scrutiny and judging are afforded. 
dt be said we are familiar with the experi- 
ondon, Hence it. is that passers-by have 
tch interest in the new offices of the Morning 
Strand, which the Waring-White Building 
ave in hand, . 

who are not acquainted with the history 
tion may declare in the dogmatic way 
Acterises men who judge without evidence 
amework is a mere American device, and is 
the qualities which from time immemorial 
ed to English building. It may be granted 
skeleton or cage construction has of late 
ee Oba 


... ® See Illustration.. 


years: obtained extraordinary favour in America, and 
that American architects, engineers and contractors 
have welcomed the system. because it enables them to 
erect the new variety of buildings which are adapted to 
the circumstances of the time, allowing a large number 
of people to be accommodated on a limited area of land: 
in) streets, as well as displaying expedition in con- 
struction combined with safety at a rate which is without 
precedent. ' But while granting so much it cannot be 
denied that framed construction had its origin in 
England, and the most remarkable buildings we see in 
New York or Chicago are only masterly developments 
of a system which’ a century ago was utilised for the 
erection of cotton mills in Lancashire. 

Bou.ton and Wart, whose names are connected 
with the steam-engine, produced cast-iron columns and 
beams which. were used as. early as: 1801 for a mill 
measuring 140 feet in length, 42 feet in width and seven 
storeys high. Each of the floors had an area of 
648 square yards. There were three iron beams used 
in spanning the width of 42 feet; they rested on two 
rows of columns, and the girders were 9 feet apart. 
The ends rested on the walls, and therefore the 
arrangement could not be considered as forming an 
independent skeleton or cage such as we see in the 
illustration. Various improvements in the character of 
the girders and the elements of the iron were intro- 
duced, in the hope of obtaining greater tensile strength. 
But it was not until wrought-iron was substituted for 
cast-iron—about 1844, or ten years before the first 
beam was rolled in the United States—-that oppor- 
tunities were fully afforded for the progress of which 
the latest exemplifications are seen in American office 
buildings. é 

FAIRBAIRN, to whom so much is owing, must have: 
had an independent cage before his mental vision, for he 
says :—" In every building, whether intended for a 
factory which contains machinery, a magazine, a ware- 
house for sustaining heavy weights, or for a public 
edifice, one important consideration presents itself, 
namely, a direct combination of all the parts.” As was 
not unusual at the time, he referred to nature for con- 
firmation of his; views about obtaining the greatest 
possible strength. with the least expenditure of material. 
FAIRBAIRN was accustomed to erect mills which had to 
sustain not only machinery in motion, but the impact of 
falling weights. It was therefore allowable for him to 
regard the walls as an essential part of the system.. 
In some of his later mills, however, he introduced tie- 
rods in the walls which were keyed.to the end of each 
beam, in order to bind the whole: in one mass. But 
the value of a direct combination of all the parts of a 
structure independently of ordinary walling was 
exemplified in the most emphatic manner in the Hyde 
Park Exhibition of 1851 and in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. Both demonstrated the stability of skeleton 
construction for a variety of purposes, although cast-iron, 
rather than wrought-iron or steel, had to be employed 
in them. One of those structures was removed before: 
the length of its endurance could be tested, but the other 
has survived after fifty years’ wear and tear. Whilé 
it stands before us it ts absurd for anyone to have: 2 
prejudice against frame construction on the supposition 
that it is an American “notion.” 

It is impossible for builders in the habit of passing 
along the Strand: not to be struck: with some of the 
peculiarities which are to be witnessed in the framing 
of the offices of the Morning Post... There is little or 
none of the scaffolding and other temporary. aids: for 
building which the Americans aptly call “ false-work.” 
Under the new system the scaffolder’s occupation is 
gone. ‘The steel framing is erected without difficulty, 
and it is quickly utilised not only as a flooring for work= 
men, but to support the large cranes which enable 
materials to be hoisted and placed in or near the posi- 
tions for which they are required. There is no mystery 
or concealment by hoardings, and ‘the «ubiquitous 
_man in the street” cannot fail..ta, note every stage 
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of progress, as it is directed by a masterly organisation. 
He cah infer from the varying depths of the horizontal 
beams where the heaviest loads will have to be borne, 
and -by degrees realises the position of the staircases 
as well as of the different rooms. If he were 
allowed admission to the premises, he could’ also 
observe the care taken in uniting the different parts of 
the framework. If it were exposed to the power of 
some. extraordinary storm or other unusual strain, he 
would find that ‘the elements of the skeleton were as 
capable to resist the force as any railway bridge over a 
road or river. Our illustration is sufficient to show, by 
the sizes of the different parts that provision has-been 
made to withstand all contingencies likely to affect such 
a building. The continuity of the uprights through the 
principal floors is one guarantee of strength,’ and 
evidently great care has been taken to distribute the 
loads equably. 

The exterior walls in every metropolitan building 
have to comply with the regulations of the official 
by-laws. At one time in the United States the walls 
-were designed to carry a great part of the weight of the 
steelwork, just as in the old Lancashire mills. But in 
the latest examples the metal columns, or, as they should 
be called, the upright beams, really support the weight, 
and the. exterior. masonry.becomes, as it were, an 
envelope protecting the interior, or, as Ruskin would 
say,,a veil.” By this arrangement, not only: orna- 
mental masonry can be seen without any fear that it 
-will suffer ‘by. fractures or settlements through loads, 
but brickwork and terra-cotta are used in America of 
a ‘finer character than was formerly considered desirable. 
If, as Ruskin says,.“a wall surface is to an architect 
simply what a white canvas is to a painter,” then it 
ought to be secured against alterations of the surface, 
and this can be done most effectually when it is relieved 
of duties which can be as well or better [performed by 
materials of a different kind. 

American authorities have been very exacting about 
the construction of floors in framed buildings. Many 
of the architects of the United States consider that the 
strength demanded and the tests which have to be 
applied are beyond ordinary requirements. For the 
offices of the Morning Post Messrs. Mrweés & Davis 
have adopted the widely established Columbian system. 
Although it has been employed in large buildings in 
England it may not be superfluous to say that the 
standard Columbian floor consists of a flat slab of 
concrete reinforced with patent steel-ribbed bars, laid 
parallel in and completely embedded: by the concrete, 
and extending from support to support. Floors can be 
constructed in spans. up to 20 feet, the size and spacing 
of the bars and thickness of the concrete required being 
regulated by the span of the floor and the weight per 
foot super which has to be carried. The two methods 
of floor construction most commonly employed in large 
buildings are the “ panelled construction ” and ‘‘ double 
construction.” «In the “panelled system” the floors are 
constructed between and carried‘by rolled steel joists or 
girders. The method of construction is as follows :— 
The necessary centring is first erected: between the 
girders carrying the ‘span of floor, the Columbian bars 
being suspended between the girders by patent steel 
stirrups hung over the top flanges of the. girders, the 
length of the leg of the stirrup being regulated so as to 
allow at least ?-inch thickness of concrete under the 
bars. The concrete, which is composed of best Portland 
cement, crushed furnace clinkers or other aggregate, is 
then filled in to the requisite thickness and tamped in 
position; the surface of the floors can be prepared to 
take any desired finish. The: girders are completely 
encased on sides with solid concrete, and the underside 
protected by patent concrete slabs secured to bottom 
flanges of girders with concealed anchors. 

In the “ double construction ” which is used for the 
offices of the Morning Post, the floor is formed the 
same as in panelled construction, but instead of the 
joists projecting below the ceiling line, a separate ceiling 


is-constructed by laying 1-inch bars on th 
flange of joists and embedding them in 23 ing 
ness of concrete. 4 oe 

. As°* the offices proceed many other A 
features will arise. We have only noticed th 
may be considered as almost preliminary, 


however, strike observers that to do so much 
‘limited an area in a short time and without % 


ruption of the traffic testifies to the exceller 
system under which the works are conduc 
having the parts prepared elsewhere and by, 
them neither sooner nor later than was ; 
necessary, confusion has been avoided; the 


of the men were not impeded by materials wh 


dumped in their way and could not easily be 
In that manner, as in others, the offices afford 
to builders which in London especially - 
desired. Marat , ie 


HEXHAM ABBEY. 


N the petition of the Rector of Hexham and h 
' wardens for leave to erect a nave at: Hexh: 


Church, an inquiry was held before Mr. A. B. K 


Chancellor. Mr. E. W. Hanson appeared for the | 
and. Mr. L. C. Lockhart for the objectors. _ ' 
The petitioners claimed that the growth of th 
the church made an addition necessary, and that th 
should take the form of a nave. They had decid 
advice of advisory architects, that its style of ar 
should be Decorated. ; tier 
The following objections were lodged:— 
1. Hexham Abbey Church, now the parish | 
Hexhan, is a great national monument, and shou 
altered or added to unless the propriety of the 
alteration or addition is beyond question. 2. An 
design proposed falls far short of being wortl 
present building, and instead of adding to its 
and dignity, will detract from them. 3. It is un 
to’ enlarge the church for the purposes of tl 
church. There is in the present building sp: 
able for sittings more than double those actually 
enlarged, the building will be too large and unsu 
the purposes of a parish church. 4. The presen 
has not been fully published either to the paris! 
to the public at large. The report has been issue 
promoters and no adequate opportunity afforded o 
deliberate judgment upon it. 5. The plans refer 
the citation are insufficient to convey a proper id 
intended building or its effect in conjunction 
existing building. No report on them by the arch 
been ‘published, nor have the instructions to the. 
been disclosed. 6. No sufficient information < 
finances has been given to the parishioners. — The 
the gift of 15,000/. by the late Mr. Thomas Spenc 
it is assumed is now represented by the 17,000/. 0 
in the citation) have not been published or any P 
as to its investment or accumulations to the par 
7. Part of the ground proposed to be built upon 
belong to the church, and it has not been shown 
ground and necessary liberties over and affecting 
land are proposed to be acquired. 8. Other pa 
ground proposed to be built upon is part of a close 
ground or churchyard. As the proposed buildi 
only. objectionable but. unnecessary, the proposed 
of human remains to make way for it cannot be ju 
At the close of the first day’s sitting the © 
intimated that he must give the addition, and said 
point for him now to. decide was whether the P 
mitted were worthy of the abbey. 
Mr. Hanson said that Mr. Lockhart had put 
moters of the nave to all the trouble he possibly ¢ 
at the last moment he had not dared to go into the 
box, and did not produce a single person out OF 
inhabitants of Hexham. to support the captious obj 
that his (Mr. Hanson’s) task became extremely ie 
the vestry meeting Mr. Lockhart sought to have the 
delayed sine die, which meant that 1t would be € 
difficult for it to be taken up again. He (Mr. Han 
shown that need for increased accommodation 
whelming, and that the best way to carry it out wa 
anave. Mr. Lockhart had brought no en 
that the nave would not be a glorious and wort y 
to the abbey, or that the promoters had not done 
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re and-forethought could suggest, or that the pro- 
ave was wrong in size or could be improved in 
He simply wanted the work delayed until some- 
sore worthy could be produced; he simply said, 
se I say so, ‘let it be adjourned sine die.”| Mr. Lock- 
0d absolutely alone ;~he was not backed’ up by 

He had put. the committee and the funds to 
rable expense, and he asked that Mr. Lockhart 
be condemned in such costs as his opposition had 


Lockhart said that he and those associated with him 
‘they had taken the only course which anybody who 
n the least for the future of their grand old abbey 
its condition as the parish church could have taken. 
ested that the question of building a nave should 
rred until the funds were ample to justify them in, 

-in the most worthy manner possible; they were 
tified in‘going forward with such a scheme as that 
was submitted. It was proposed to erect a nave 
ines very inferior to the scheme as it ought to be. 

said that if no nave was made and the choir was 
in as it was, increased accommodation could not be 

d until the rood-screen was removed and the space 
ing extended westward.. The idea of. removing the 
reen was a very simple idea. For temporary pur- 
purposes which might last for a considerable time— 
oval of the rood-screen would supply the need. The 
tee wanted the design to be Early English, and so 
ed Mr. Temple Moore. The matter was referred to 
ion really—to three advisory architects, one of whom 
> representative of Mr. Moore, whose preference was 
corated. He did not insinuate that Mr. Scott, ad- 
architect, was an advocate for .Mr. Temple Moore; 
ott was a perfectly honourable gentleman.» The 
tee, having expressed a preference for an Early 
| style, asked the architects to advise them as to the 
je of architecture to be adopted. The architects did 
» Mr. Moore’s Early English design, and two of them 
ed Mr. Hodges’s Perpendicular ; and they agreed it 
be best not to lay down any style, but to choose a 
rchitect and leave it to him. Mr. Moore himself 
ed the Decorated. Mr. Moore submitted his plans, 
Yecorated style, to the architects, and certain modifi- 

were suggested. If plans had been presented 
gan Early English design they would not have had 
ficulty. 

: Chancellor: You suggest: that the nave should be 
english ? 

Lockhart : I do. 
> Chancellor : Why ? 

Lockhart: Because it would harmonise with the 
g building. 
» Chancellor : Are you a professional architect ? 
Lockhart said he was not, but he had thought a good 
out these matters. Mr. Lockhart was proceeding to 
t that certain details in the design were wrong, 
he Chancellor said Mr. Lockhart had not asked the 
cts about them. If two authorities disagreed there 
conflict in view, but Mr. Lockhart’s expression was 
rcriticism. He would assume that Mr. Lockhart had 
zed the questions because he took it that the architects 
have said that the details were right. 

. Lockhart assented. 

e Chancellor, in giving judgment, said he must take it 
r. Lockhart was the only gentleman who objected, 
ie alone had filed objections, and none of the others 
peared. Dealing with the question before the Vestry, 
1 the Vestry had to decide the question whether or 
sre should be a nave, and the meeting had decided 
ere should be. There did not seem to be any object 
served by sending back the designs to the Vestry, or 
uing a fresh citation calling upon the parishioners to 
cause why improvements should not have been made 
original plans. He had the designs finally approved 
>: architect and by the advisory architects, and he was 
dsition to deal with the matter. Hehada concurrence 
thority in favour of the design; the Vestry had 
ved of the principle of building a nave ; the funds were 
id for the express purpose; and the trustees of the 
iad approved of the design, and when the citation was 
l only one gentleman (Mr. Lockhart) appeared in 
ition. He had also evidence that the church was not 
ently large for the requirements of the growing 
of Hexham. The abbey church was a great national 
ment, and they must not forget that, or that the public 
interest in it. But he was ata loss to see that the 


authorities had not done all they. possibly could to meet the 
matter in that light. It was not proposed to disfigure or alter 
the existing building; it was only proposed to adda nave, 
which was needed in order that the people might gather 
and worship: The architects were satisfied that the design 
was worthy. .How: could he possibly, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, do anything but accept what 
they said ? Anything that had been said as to the unsuit- 
ability of ‘the arrangements was only Mr. Lockhart’s 
opinion. If he accepted Mr. Lockhart’s view, he must say 
that the wholé thing must be discussed over again, and that 
the question must be thoroughly threshed out as to whether 
the design should not-be Early English. What right had 
he to do that ? - He must accept'the evidence of the’ archi- 
tects that the design was right. As to the question of 
funds, it'was a common experience that, once a faculty was 
obtained and the work begun, funds were forthcoming. 
Before the faculty could be issued, he would have to be 
satisfied ‘that the land, legally speaking, was in a proper 
position. That could’bé done in Chambers. He decreed 
that the faculty should be issued as modified by the plans 
approved by: the architects, and that the actual faculty 
should not be issued until the’ point about the land was 
settled. ; 

The Chancellor ordered that. the costs, so far as the 
registrar should find them to have been increased by the 
opposition should be paid by Mr. Lockhart. 


THE CHAPEL OF HOLYROOD. 
NY discussion of this subject must, of course, proceed 
upon the understanding; writes Professor Baldwin 
Brown in the Glasgow Herald, that the decision on the 
question at issue is by no means in the hands of the 
public. The decision rests with the Crown, and the most 
satisfactory feature of the present situation’ is that the 
Crown will be advised in this matter by gentlemen whose 
taste and piety and knowledge of ancient work mark them 
out as especially qualified for the delicate task before them. 
If members of the public are expressing their opinions on 
the subject, this is surely justifiable in view of the im- 
portance of the building under discussion, and of the fact 
that it offers, as it were, a test case, on which the whole 
question of the proper treatment of our Medizeval buildings 
can be argued. t. 

The idea’ of “restoration” naturally appeals to the 
public, because the word seems to promise the recovery of 
a work of beauty and interest that has been lost. People 
will even speak of the new work of the restorer being a 
facsimile of the old. This is a delusion against which 
those in charge of old fabrics have often been warned. The 
new work may bear a certain specious resemblance 
in general lines to the old, but old work cannot 
be reproduced. Materials, processes, appliances, tools, 
the training and the habits - of workmen are in 
modern times unlike what they were of old, and still more 
dissimilar is the present relation of designer to craftsman 
to that prevailing in Medizval days. The result is that the 
whole spirit of the work of the two periods must necessarily 
be different. So far from being a facsimile of the old, 
the new work generally differs from it just in those quali- 
ties of freedom of treatment and beauty of surface which 
make old ‘work most precious.. Readers of Ruskin and of 
William Morris‘ should be’ familiar with this doctrine, 
which. has been preached with effect both at home and 
abroad for the last thirty years. As the writer just’ men- 
tioned has said, ‘ The life of the whole, that spirit which is 
given only by the hand and eye of the workman, can never 
be recalled. Another spirit may be given by another time, 
and it is then a new building; but the spirit of the dead 
workman cannot be summoned up and commanded to direct 
other hands and other thoughts.” This is coming to be so 
well understood that not long ago Dr. Clemen, of Bonn, the 
official conservator-in-chief of monuments for the Rhine- 
land, who has more fine Medizeval buildings under his care 
than any other man in Europe, stated that he and his col- 
leagues were agreed that restoration work must everywhere 
be confined within narrower and narrower limits, and were 
coming to occupy the same position as the English anti- 
restorationists, whose prophet, ‘as everyone knows, was 
the late William Morris. 

New architectural work should give over masquerading 
as old and frankly confess itself for what it is.» This is 
surely more-honourable for-the artist’ himself, as it allows 
him to express his' own individuality instead of confining 
himself to a slavish copying of the past. Such new work 
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should be kept quite apart from the-ofd; while for this~ last 
there is nothing: to-be done but-to: take the. most studied care 
in its. preservation, so as to maintain what has actually 
come down to us as far as may be for future’ generations. 
This aim of preservation is often alleged. as a reason ‘for 
setting the restorer to work, but: if in-the process we have 
destroyed more, than’ we preserve, where is the gain? 
In the case of work of exceptional delicacy and beauty a 
covering may be needed, but: it is best to make: this look 
simply and frankly what it is and not;to give it a sham 
artistic aspect.  In.this present case of. Holyrood the part 
that shows most-sign of recent. decay, is the west front, and 
this. would: not be protected by roofing in the nave. i 
i), There is,.a’ possibility of. fanaticism. in. anti-restoration, 
and it is well to admit that no absolute hard and. fast rule 
can be; laid down. The juxtaposition of new work with 
old, though in principle it is to be avoided, may sometimes 
be rendered necessary when there is a clamant demand on 
the ancient’structure for accommodation which in its ruined 
or. truncated condition it cannot.,meet. Schemes of pro- 
posed restoraticn where this demand: dces not exist, as was 
the case’ at Iona, should. be rigidly suppressed. ‘At Holy- 
rood suitable use would .no. doubt, be. found for a: restored 
chapel royal. It would be a palace, chapel, and. a chapel for 
the Knights of the Thistle; but these considerations are not 
strong enough to overcome. the ‘objections to embarking on 
the necessarily perilous course - of ; a restoration. of: the 
existing nave. Puls “ah eee ree sero ee 
The remains of the once spacious abbey church are exi- 
guous enough, but still presént many féatures, like the lower 
part of the'west front,.of great interést arid beauty. In the 
walls and buttresses different-periods of work are represented, 
but the whole is well worthy of the care in preservation which 
is‘ now. bestowed upon it. How. much, of this walling is 
strong enough to support a new stone.,vault is a question 
more easily:,asked: than answered. One of the evils. of 
restoration, as experience has taught us, is the fact that 
though we are told at first that all. the old work will be left 
intact, it is found in the end that,much of it has had to be 
replaced. by masonry: of greater strength, and too often the 
old work.has. on its surface been ‘‘renewed” to make it 
harmonise with what is freshly- built. The interior of the 
ruin is at present.a place-of no particular charm. For one 
thing. it.is;a graveyard, and for another it is blocked up at 
the end-by. a comparatively ugly and modern wall and 
window. Such as it is, however, it is what time and its 
successive owners have: handed down-to us, and as it is it 
should as far as.possible be preserved. ; 
«The present-lines are not written from the point of view 
of any special knowledge of the conditions and possibilities 
which those responsible for advising on the ultimate decision 
will have before them. A conceivable solution. of the 
problem seems, however, to offer itself in. the following 
direction, -The chapel royal had once a.choir, doubtless 
of Norman architecture, as well as transepts... Would it not 
¢ome within the technical description of :a.‘‘ restoration” of 
the edifice to build a: new choir or a new chapel on the site 
ef the choir, which would allow the. modern designer. to 
work: with that artistic freedom we desire for him, while as 
a matter of common sense he conformed to the Medizval 
character and associations of the building ?.. Such a chapel 
might be entered from the present nave through a vestibulé 
that would give the nave a more fitting termination than it 
has at present, and it could be suitably used for all the 
purposes contemplated for the. restored: nave, the vision of 
which floats so alluringly before the eyes of many who 
have written and spoken on this- interesting theme. The 
position suggested for the: new chapel is, of course, wholly 
suitable. It was once occupied by part of. the original 
structure, and it holds.all the associations and mémories of 
the place. *. j 
In conclusion, one cannot help reflecting that to-day in 
Scotland there must be considerably more than 100,000/. in 
legacies‘and subscriptions being laid out or in readiness to 
be spent on schemes of restoration to which there are the 
serious objections indicated above. .What would not this 
sum of money accomplish were it wisely expended on the 
rescue and preseryation and care of ancient monuments all 
over the country. _Now that the Office of Works is more 
awake than it-used to be to. its responsibilities in this 
Matter, and now that it has. increased legal powers under 
the Monuments Act of 1900, the pious’ donor or testator 
‘would be doing-the best possible service to the monuments 
of his fatherland-if he would entrust his, money to the First 
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5 ek great fire which burst forth at Selby Ab 
(A after midnight. on- Friday night has caused, an 
parable loss. : How it arose has yet to. be determined, 
church was for along period neglected, but by great exe 
a sum was raised which. was sufficient to pay-fer a re 
tion under the late Sir Gilbert Scott. If the inhabita 
the parish approved of a rate for repairs, much; injury 
have been prevented. In 1889 there was another app 
the present President of the Royal Academy for don: 
to uphold the building. These circumstances shoy 
known,’ for they may help to explain the indifferen 
which the destruction of the abbey is the result. They 
also suggest that the raising of 50,000/, will be diffic 
only local aid is counted,on. The Sheffield Daily Tele, 
gives the evidence of some of the spectators of the c 
gration‘as follows :— See ee 
Practically nothing but the walls has been left by th 
The registers: were happily thought of in time, and a 
unimportant things were carried out. There was grea 
citement for the rescue of the font: cover. ee 
=: It was.thought that the fire would confine itself 46 
east end in which it: had broken out. The great ‘sc 
Norman ‘tower, now all black from: the fire, divide: 
church in two, , People hoped the tower would ba 
progress:of the:flames in the roof.- - But nothing could 
them. They roared and: rushed everywhere like f 
which delighted in their work of destruction. Wee 
Says an eye-witness :—‘‘ How awful the interior lo 
in its bloody haze. Lurid lines were creeping, now runt 
along the roof towards-us. The ceiling was falling. T 
came the burning red-hot planks with a crash. St 
smoke and fire—what a sight. i 
“Someone said:—‘The font; let’s save the | 
They could not uproot the old Saxon font, but they stra 
all their energies to save the cover suspended over it 
policeman mounted a ladder and tried to cut throug 
wire supporting it. His knife was not strong eno 
Someone fetched a big pair of scissors, but they were 
better, and back went the policeman to hack through 
wire with his knife. Another man hurried away toa'l 
and returned with some wire-cutters. With these the) 
was soon’ cut through, and so the font cover was sa 
This is characteristic of efforts that were made throug! 
the night ; but church fittings are not so easily moved, 
workers‘ were overawed by the terrible spectaele of 
burning abbey.” |. eee 
Said one man who was early on -the scene ee 
flames roared through the building as they would throu; 
great funnel. Everything went like tinder. Nothing « 
stop it. Great oak beams burnt as freely as matches. 
was a magnificent as well as an awful sight. The lead: 
glowed like a furnace as it melted. Everything seeme 
favour the fire. It was a beautifully clear starlight ni 
frosty, with a fairly strong wind blowing and carrying 
flames right along the roof. When the whole place) 
ablaze it-was the sight of a lifetime.” _ , 
' The fire broke out about midnight in the Latham cha 
in which only a few weeks ago a new four-manual or; 
had been erected at a cost of 1,200/ The cause of the 
is a mystery, but it is assumed that the organ:had someth 
to do with it. The apparatus for blowing the organ 
Kinetic blower with gas-engine) had not been working V 
well, and men had been engaged upon it on Friday. TI 
left the church, apparently perfectly secure, about — 
o'clock at: night..».Two hours: later the fire was discove 
by the organist, who saw the flames through the windo 
from his house. The organ -was-burnt to a cinder. _ 
Fire:brigades were. summoned from Leeds and York 
help the Selby brigade. They arrived with every possi 
speed, so much so that one of the Leeds horses fell dead 
soon as'it reached the river bank, where the engines t 
up positions. The brigades worked. their hardest throus 
out the night. The members were often exposed to gr 
danger from falling beams as they tried to arrest the Pp 
gress of the flames. But they were no match for the fi 
Their jets of water hissed in the fire, but the flames swé 
on‘until every vestige of roof had gone. ‘ + 
It was the work of the brigades, however, which sav 
some of the beautiful stained-glass windows and theancle 
oak doors. The magnificent west window has hardly be 
damaged at all, and even:the east window does not apPpe 
to be so much injured as might have been expected. Sor 
of the glass in this window was placed there in the ea! 


Commissioner to:-be expended:in. rational and tasteful con- 
servation, ACA ERE SRNR A a hppa ot NRE ‘sa esonee atleast a | 


part of the fourteenth century. 


But the beautiful old screen, the magnificent choir stal 
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reredos have been completely consumed. | It is only 
relve, years ago that the choir was restored at a cost 
14,000/., under the direction of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. 
years earlier that gentleman’s father, the late Sir 
Scott, carried out the restoration of the nave. 

e were eight bells in the tower. Some of them 
melted owing:to.the intense heat. Three of them 
e floor of the church with a crash as the flames ate 
y through the great oak beams on which they were 
)thers came down later in the day. ores 
scorched ‘clock stopped at seven minutes past two. : 
d steadily on for two hours, ringing out the quarters 
yassed, until the: flames climbed up to its lofty home . 
iced it for ever. It was provided only a few years 
cost of 400/. Hf yest 

1e Sunday the usual morning service was held in 
than Hutchinson’s Educational Museum, The vicar | 
aurice Parkin) announced ‘that he .-had, received | 
is letters and telegrams of sympathy, inciuding 
s from the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
. In many of the messages.the loss. was spoken of | 
- irreparable, but he rejoiced to say that. their loss 
irreparable. The old part of the abbey, the massive 
rk, stood as firmly.and securely at this moment as 
stood. The abbey could be restored, and would 
red if’ God spared them to do the work. He 
ey would begin at once the restoration of at least 
», so that within reasonable time he hoped. they 
nd themselves ‘back worshipping in the abbey. 
e, | don’t believe, has done any serious damage.-to 
he continued; “certainly not to the fabric,,, The 
oof has gone, but the side roof remains, but it is a. 
wr work of proceeding with the nave at once. The 
and the scriptorium over it are untouched by fire. 
sters and all the documents belonging to the parish | 
rfectly safe and were not destroyed. The east 
I don’t believe, has suffered beyond repair. I-have 
king this morning, and in spite of the weather | 
1S got ‘into the building during the past night, the, 
| of the east. window are all secure, and it seems as | 
ast window might very well be spared to us, and. 
lly is the glory of the abbey. So that which is) 
0 us is the very old and very ancient part of the’ 
vhich is so dear and sacred to us all as being the 
on of religion in this place.” The abbey was in- 
r 10,000/., and the new organ for 1,000/. : ’ 
nearly all the places of worship in the town 
etic reference was made to the great catastrophe., 
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‘course of the ceremonial celebration of the octo- 
tenary at Ely, the Dean read a commemoration of 
and modern benefactors as follows :—Now let us 
ly commemorate before Almighty God all our pious 
; and benefactors, ‘by whose noble liberality the 
God has been advanced:and this ‘place has become 
| home of ‘Christian faith-and worship. And here, 
must name Etheldreda, daughter of Anna, king of. 
Angles, and wife of Egfrith, king of Northumbria, 
nded a religious house here about a.p. 673, became 
abbess, and bestowed on it the inheritance’ which 
sived from her father and the dowry which she 
from her first husband Tondbert, the Prince of the 
yrvii. Next we would commemorate King Edgar, 
ing under the advice and influence of St. Dunstan 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, granted afresh by 
i charter the possessions and privileges given by 
Idreda, which’ had been alienated and lost -to the 
for 100 years, and conferred other marks of his 
and devotion. ‘Let us name also the Bishop 
old, by whose labours and liberality, in con- 
with the Abbot Brihtnoth, the monastery was 
and newly constituted under the Benedictine rule. 
the latter years of the Saxon kingdom, we must 
norate a long series of benefactors, among, 
we may especially name Wolstan of Dalham, 
Lord of Hoo, Earl Brihtnoth, Athelstan and Alfwin, 
of Elmham, and lastly King Edward the Con- 
vho,, as related in the ancient chronicles (Lib. Eliens. | 
aving as an infant been presented by his ‘father 
ther on the altar of .this church, and as a-child | 
spent. some time in the cloister school, when he, 
) the throne endowed the monastery with various | 
tence at the beginning of the: twelfth century, when ' 
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the Norman’ church’-commeneed by: Abbot /Sihéon was 
sufficiently complete to be consecrated in 1106, under its 
last abbot, and when three years later the bishopric ,was 
founded, its first Bishop Herve was able to endow. the, see 
of Ely out of the revenues of the monastery and yet, leave 
maintenance for the prior and monks in their common life 
of-prayer and service of charity towards ‘the poor. Our 
Norman and Plantagenet ‘sovereigns sustained ‘both the'see 
and-monastery by charters and gifts; the earlier’ bishops, 
Nigel, ‘Longchamp and ‘Eustace, iby ‘their: liberal ‘aid 
strengthened the prior’ and iconvent: to fulfil the design of 
St. Etheldreda’s foundation,-and were zealously, followed-in 
their good work by,;many, of their successqrs. inr, the 
episcopate. In this..connection,” he continued, “ we would 
especially name Dean Peacock, formerly. Lowndean, pro- 
fessor of astronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
through whose energy and under whose ‘guidance ‘the wor 
was begun and a large part of it accomplished ;' Dean 
Goodwin,'afterwards Bishop.of Carlisle, under whom it was 
continued ; and Dean iMerivale, author of the ‘ Histéry of the 
Romans,’ under whom it was compleéted; Bishop: Sparke, 
Bishop Turton, Canons Selwyn and Edward, Sparke, and 
Francis Hastings, late Duke of. Bedford, who,,,made 
munificent , gifts; Henry Styleman le Strange. and 
Thomas Gambier Parry, who freely devoted. their skill 
in the decoration of the roof: Of those still living who 
took part in the work we may not speak.” ite. 
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MODERN PAINTING. 
LECTURE ..was given by Professor von .Herkomer at 
Eccles town hall on “The Painter; -his, status and 
relation:to the public.” Speaking of the effectjof;a, sudden 
success in the work of the young painter, he said the chief 
danger was that it would mean a slavish following of 
fashion. Fashion was a foundling of unknown parentage 
and ought to have been ‘left on the doorstep ‘to perish.’ It 
was the cause of the. artificial glamour’ which surrounded 
the successful artist. When you come: near’ Raphael’s 
Madonna in the Dresden'Gallery you are supposed to be in 
the presence of something supernatural ; ;you;must worship 
and almost pray. To get.too close to,the work,and see how 
the blessed thing is done is paramount to an act,of infamy.; 
to say to your companion “ Poor painting” lifts the worship- 
ping gazers from their chairs. Raphael supplied, Madonnas 
just as Millais supplied pictures of little girls with mobcaps 


‘|| —because there was a demand ‘for them.’ But ‘Millais’s 


ambition, shown in his earlier work, was not to supply the 
demand of the ‘public, but to overthrow the conventional 
art ‘then in fashion. -Millais was undoubtedly. one of the 
greatest: painters of the nineteenth century, his pre- 
-Raphaelite work having put fresh arterial ,blood into 
the art of this country. Later his ambition . suc- 
cumbed, -perhaps,. to the demands of. fashion. In 
recent years there had been a great fashion in. every- 
thing that” was impressionist. Yet there were signs 
that the pendulum was swinging back. ‘The recently opened 
exhibition of Holman Hunt’s works was attracting ‘large 
crowds of art lovers, and anything less modern: than Holman 
Hunt’s: painting could not be imagined. It. proved that, 
after all, there was in the public a:kernel,which was true, 
and which always came out -right.. As to the Royal 
Academy, Professor Herkomer said he had never been 
rejected or badly hung. But the general standard was not 
what it.is now. One often wonders what one would 
have done if fate had put older artists into the present age 
fora start. He believed he would ‘have done something. 
But what? He followed a pioneer—Fred Walker. From 
‘Fred Walker to Sargent—what a contrast... The two repre- 
sent the very antithesis of art. Probably he would. have 
been just as enthusiastic a follower of Sargent as he, was 
of Walker. Referring finally to the value of an established 
name, the lecturer, after describing how ‘pictures, were 
selected for the ,Royal Academy, said many aman got his 
work hung because his name was known. Architects com- 
‘pete anonymously for public buildings. How would pdifiters 
‘look if they had to send their pictures to the Academy itr bh 
different name every year ? ‘There would be more surprises 
than there are; the upshot would be nothing less than 
murder.: ‘ ; 
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wat! aL See AL Fe MBE "yh 
(he Manchester Society or Architects have elected as 
Fellows James Barritt Broadbent, John Cubbon, James 
“Henry Sellers and:Atfred Ernest Woodhouse. - = -** *'"""' 
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-. NOTES: AND COMMENTS. | 


Ir the ‘decision ‘given ‘in the New York Court of 
Appeals is upheld it will be useless henceforth to shirk 
responsibility for the insufficiency or inaccuracy of plans 
or specifications. ‘The judges laid down the principle 
that ‘where the amount of work tobe performed and 
materials to be: furnished under and by a. contract 
depend upon conditions that cannot be ascertained by 
inspection, and bidders are not required and given an 
opportunity to make such investigations as are neces- 
sary to satisfy themselves as to the amount of work to 
be done and materials to be furnished, and the contract, 
plans and specifications include representations as to 
existing conditions which are inserted for the purpose 
of enabling contractors to determine what bid to make 
for the proposed work and materials, a recovery may be 
had as for a breach of contract for the damages caused 
if it shall turn out that the representations were 
erroneous.” The discreditable case in which Messrs. 
Pearson were plaintiffs and the Corporation of Dublin 
defendants would have had a different result if the 
judges of the Irish Court of Appeal recognised that, 
although a contractor is advised to inform himself of 
the conditions of the work and to test the accuracy of 
the representations, such a course is impossible without 
an outlay and a loss of time which would entail 
expenses for which there was no valid return. 


' AccorpinG to the Liverpool Courier there is much 
commotion among local artists about the annual exhi- 
bition which is to be opened to the public on Monday. 
The committee of selection have, it appears, adopted a 
standard of excellence on a very high level. Instead of 
judging the pictures on their merits as examples of their 
authors’ work, they condemned or praised according as 
they fell away from or approached to a particular style 
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of art which has been aptly described as ‘‘ forward.” 
Among the ‘practising members of the Academy there 
are only a few’who have adopted the “ advanced ” 
methods of painting, the majority following art on 
Academic lines. The astonishing result of the applica- 
tion of the new standard is that the work of a great 
number of the members has been excluded. Among 
the sufferers are many painters who have been regarded 
locally as masters of their.craft, and the committee's 
‘decision that their works are unworthy of a place in the: 
‘Academy’s exhibition will come as a surprise to many, 
‘persons besides themselves. It has hitherto been gene- 
rally understood that the Academy’s exhibitions reflected 
contemporary Liverpool art, and in this spirit it was 
regarded ; but if,.as it is currently reported, the com- 
mittee are relying for the principal exhibits on the works 
of Associates who have no connection with Liverpool, 
then the character of the display will have been entirely 
changed, and the Academy’s exhibition will become 
‘merely a supplement to the autumn exhibition. 


AN interesting pamphlet on the District Surveyors’ 
Association has been prepared by Mr. Henry Love- 
GROVE, the honorary secretary. The title of “district 
surveyor” was given by the Act of 1844. The first 
meeting of the surveyors was. held at the London Coffee 
House, ‘Ludgate Hill, and in. December -1845 it was 
decided to hold quarterly meetings. The incidents 
between that time and the present year are narrated. 
A list of the district surveyors in 1854 is given, and it 
is remarked “ that of all these names not one’ survives, | 
and that they were architects of repute like ‘THomas 
Henry Wyart,. Epwarp Norton Cuirton, with 
RicHARD CROMWELL CARPENTER, one of the pioneers 
of the Gothic revival and a church architect of large 
experience; also Epmunp WooptHorer, EpwarbD 
PAnson, Henry Baxer, Georce Gopwin (so long the 
editor of the Bui/der) and many more ‘giants in the land.’” 
It is amusing to learn that CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS, 
the lightest of comedians, was through his father’s 
influence appointed a’surveyor. He relates the circum- 
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stance as follows:—‘ Bow and Bethnal Greer 
vacant. ‘I offered myself, was successful, and 


‘myself staggering under the honour of being p 


recognised as surveyor of Bow. I had cards ' 
‘District Surveyor, Cutthroat Lane, Bow.’” Mr. 
GROVE calls attention to the esteem in which the, 
surveyors have been held, and the possibility 
office falling into the hands of men with less expe 
He concludes by saying :—* The withdrawal of ) 
practice to take an appointment of varying inc 
not attractive, and should the surveyor be able t 
the Bankruptcy Court through loss of income, ] 
nothing to look forward to in his old age but the 
house ; hence the serious falling off in the’ num 
candidates offering themselves for the examir 
held by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
the last ten years.” . - 


Tue President of the Board of Trade has ap, 
the following gentlemen as a committee to mz 
quiries and to report with reference to the partic 
of this country in great international exhibiti 
Sir A. E. Bateman, K.C.M.G., chairman; W 
Witson Fox, C.B.; Mr. C. A. HARRIS @ieame 
Mr. AtcErNon. Law; Sir James Kitson, 
M.P.; Mr. Matcorm Ramsay, C.B.; Sir 
SmitH; Mr. S. J. Warinc. Mr. U. F. Winto 
the Board of Trade, will act as secretary | 
committee. The terms of reference to the com 
are:—‘‘To inquire and report as to the natu 
extent of the benefit accruing to British arts, ind 
and trade from the participation of this country ir 
international exhibitions; whether the results 
been such as to warrant His Majesty's Governm 
giving financial support to similar exhibitions in : 
and, if so, what steps, if any, are desirable in o1 
secure the maximum advantage from any public: 
expended on this object.” ea 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OFFICES OF THE LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSU: 
COMPANY, CORNHILL, E.C. 


YEAR ago we published illustrations of tl 
- terior of the new building at the juncti 
Cornhill and Lombard Street. As all the parts 
exterior are now visible, we give a view Of it. 
building was erected by Messrs. Cotts & Sons fro 
designs of Mr. J. Macvicar Anperson. The « 
form a conspicuous object in the busiest pa 
London, and suggest the importance of the con 
for whom they were erected. The church in the 
ground is St. Mary Woolnoth, which was design 
Hawksmoor, and has been more than once threa 
with destruction. Beneath it now runs an electri 
way. | , 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: FROM SOUTH-EAST 
NEW OFFICES FOR “THE MORNING POST,” SIRAND. 


HE new building in the Strand and Aldwych 
is in course of erection for the proprietors | 
Morning Post will be of fireproof construction, S! 
to that of the Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, of which 4 
appeared last week. White Norwegian granite 1s 
for elevations. The roofwork and dome. wi 
executed in copper. In planning the building the 
ment: was assigned to the printing machines. 
ground floor will be occupied by the advertisemen 
and publisher’s’ department; the first floor w! 
arranged to accommodate the managers and rep! 
the second and third will be let as offices, 
the fourth and fifth floors will remain for compo 
and foundry. The architects are Messrs. Mrw 
Davis. The contractors are — the Waring-¥ 
Building Company. The fireproof floors will 
the system of the Columbian Fireproof Company. 
granite contractors are Messrs, A. & F. MANUELLE 


MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN; THE COURT-ROOM, 
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4E ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
second meeting of ‘the ‘Association for the current | 
ession was held on Friday evening last at Tufton 


Westminster, Mr. R»'S.Balfour, president, in the | ; : he & : 
| boundaries, which were the Atlantic on the west, the Rhine 


. following gentlemen ..were elected members :— 
_L. H. Glencross, H...J.. Wilson, T. E. Legg, A. R. 
¢. C. Durston, E..H: Hawkins, A. W. Stelfox, 
,jun., T. Spencer, C. E. Skerry, T. A. Lodge, jun, 
>ywell, L. E.. Monteuuis, T. S. Linton, F. Scott, G. A. 
ue, F. A. Silk, H. J. Benians, G. R. Hall, J. R. B. 
A. G. Hodgkins, E. A. R. Rahbula, D. W. Ditchburn, 
‘arle Jackson, R. G. Kirkley, T. H. McConnell, Fred 
|, B. W. H. Scott, F. H. Swindells, H. J. L. Barefoot, 
Julbert, D. C. Langford, R. A. Abbott, C. A. Farey, 
ifton, R. Davies, G. W. Bacon, R. A. Cram, H. F. 
rs, S. A. Neave, A.G. Warnham Tickle, A. R. Powys, 
3. Willey, S. Warwick, N. W. Hick, F. R. Barry, jun., 
foore, H. G. Courtney, F. D. Sowerby, M. J. Tapper, 
Cotman, R. E. Eiloart, A. E. Beswick, R. J. Wyllie, 
Hinde, R. E. V. Knights, C. F. Butt, F. Dowdeswell, 
Parr, G. G. Wornum, A. Cooper, B. Watson, A. F. 
r, H. W. Mann, W. W. J. Calthrop, W. H. Jones, 
Hazelgrove, F. R. Priest, W. Dann, W. D. Cathcart, 
Thomerson,?J. M. Pritchard, H. V. Stephenson, J. E. 
ss, W. J. Durnford, D. G. Preston, R. Cromie and 
Millerhausen. 


Report and Balance Sheet, Session 1905-6. 


Francis Hooper, as treasurer for the year 1905-6, 
ed the adoption of the accounts and balance sheet 
past session. The income and expenditure account, 
d, contained few items which demanded comment. 
mitribution to the International Congress of Archi- 
he felt, would be approved as a small but fitting 
ition of their gratitude to the R.I.B.A. for the valued 
nely support of the evening school work and of their 
us contribution to the premises fund. The smallness 
item under the head of legal expenses was testimony 
generous manner ia which. Mr. Jamieson had con- 
his work during the session. The increased cost of 
ournal” under its new management was scarcely one 
egrudged. The five years during which he had had 
nour of being treasurer was marked by an increase of 
ership from 1,392 to 1,665, of members’ subscriptions 
,048/. to 1,406/.,, of entrance fees from new members 
9 294/., whilst arrears of subscription had fallen from 
0 100/. As the President had reminded them in his 
s, the premises fund still. required 767/. to free them 
their obligations, which at the outset amounted to 
The speaker said he had fervently hoped that the 
ould have been wiped out during his tenure of office, 
tt his friend and successor, Mr. Hare, could have 
-d himself to the improvement of the library, reading- 
and school equipment, which increasing popularity 
ly demanded. He reminded them, however, that 
than that sum had been spent upon the repairs and 
ging of the museum casts, together with the payment 
ension to the respected curator of the museum, those 
mgs being incumbent upon them under the agreement 
the Council of the Royal Architectural Museum. In 
ision, Mr. Hooper expressed his hearty appreciation 
> vote of thanks passed to him at the concluding 
ng of last session. 
. A. Keen formally seconded the motion, which was 
ted unanimously. 
. ALaN Porter read the following paper, illustrated by 
n slides, on 


The Architecture of the Roman Empire. 
_Teading this paper to-night, he said, I am very 
lous of my unworthiness to speak here at all, and 
especially on such a broad and uncertain subject as 
rehitecture of the Roman Empire, and I ask the indul- 
‘of those many members who have a more personal 
umtance with the subject than I have. From them I 
to learn much in the after-discussion, and in the mean- 


I trust they will not be hopelessly bored by my restate- 
of old facts. 


ruction ; but I have collected the facts and theories of 
rts and, as far as possible, have marshalled them: in a 
1ological order, as it is in the historical aspect that I 
id to present them to you to-night. 

e Roman Empire became, as you know, an empire 
ct through the energies of Julius Czsar and the generals 


: I have no intention of discussing the, 
1 of Roman architecture, or the contrivances of Roman 
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of the Republic. It was not till after Augustus had been 
three years the sole ruler of the Roman world that he 
accepted from the Senate the title of Emperor. His policy 
was one of peace ; to confine the Empire within its natural 


and Danube on the north, the Euphrates on the east and 
the deserts of Africa to the south $ and only in two instances 
was this policy set aside by his successors in the occupation 
of Britain and the conquest of Dacia. It is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome that we find the chief remains of the 
Augustan era. | 

The Forum Julium. 


The Forum Julium, the first of the Imperial fora, 
was founded by Julius Czesar, but not completed till after 
his death ; situated north of the Forum Romanum it formed 
the close of the Temple of Venus Genetrix, an octostyle 
temple of Corinthian design: North-east of this, backing up 
against the Quirinal Hill, Augustus built the Temple of 
Mars Ultor, vowed to the God who avenged the murder of 
his uncle Julius. As it could be seen from three sides 
only, the fourth side or back has no colonnade, but 
terminates in au apse; and its wl. ol2 arrangement ought to 
be considered in conjunction with the forum of Augustus, 
at one end of which it stood, the chief feature of which 
forum was the two hemicycles, one each side of the temple, 
a very favourite device of the Romans in after years. 


| Canina restores these without the colonnade running across 


as a screen, giving thereby an effect of spaciousness where 
it is required. Three columns on the east side of the 
temple and remains of the hemicycle walls are all that is 
now left. 

The Basilica Julia. 

The Basilica Julia, used as a law court, in which four 
tribunals sat, was also founded by Julius and completed by 
Augustus. Its plan was.that of a large oblong court, open 
in the centre, surrounded by a double colonnade of piers in 
two storeys. The most complete portion is the west corner, 
with brick piers and a suggestion of vaulting. One of the 
piers of the facade facing the forum has been built up from 
fragments, and gives one some idea of the design. To the 
east of this stands the octostyle peripteral Temple of Castor, 
rebuilt at this time by Tiberius on a podium of concrete and 
marble 22 feet high, which was decorated by pilasters, 
placed under the columns above. Two circular buildings, 
the Temple of Mater Matuta at Rome, and the Temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli, are interesting to compare; the former, 
in the low-lying: ground of the Forum Boarium, has a 
peristyle of twenty Corinthian columns of the very light 
proportion of 113 diameters ; whereas in the latter, perched 
on the edge of a precipice, the columns are only 9% 
diameters. 

The Temple of Minerva at Assisi. 


The Temple of Minerva at Assisi is the only instance in 
Italy where the steps to the entrance are carried back 
between the columns, which are here raised on pedestals. 
Continuing on the Via Flaminia there is the arch erected at 
Rimini by Augustus in B.c. 27 to commemorate the restora- 
tion of that road, where he also built a bridge over the 
river, constructed in five arches with slightly sloping 
approaches at each end, contrary to the usual Roman 
custom of carrying the road through level. The little tetra- 
style Corinthian temple at Pola in Istria seems also to be 
of this period, as well as the triumphal arch at Susa in 
Piedmont. 
The Palaces on the Palatine. 


Returning to Rome we read that Augustus, before he 
became emperor, lived in the house of Hortensius on the 
Palatine, ““a simple and modest house with pavements of 
rubblework and simply whitewashed walls,” and that it 
was not till after the battle of Actium that he contemplated 
building the palace which was dedicated in January, B.c. 26. 
In a.p. 2 this was burnt down, but rebuilt in a more 
magnificent manner, but on the same plan. Tiberius, his 
successor, continued these buildings, and added a new wing 
near the north-west corner of the hill, overlooking the 
Velabrum. Caligula afterwards built another palace between 
this wing and the Forum Romanum, the remains of which 
are now visible from the forum, and threugh the sub- 
structures of which one passes on the way up the Palatine. 
On the east side of these buildings was the semi-under- 
ground passage, the crypto-porticus, where he was murdered. 
by the officer of the guard in January, a.p. 41, while 
returning from the theatre. He was succeeded by Claudius, 
who mac: 10 alteratio:: or addition to these palaces, but is 
more famous for his huge hydraulic enterprises. 
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8 Phe Hydraniic Enterprises ‘of Claudius.) /\ + 
The Aqua Claudia was built during his reign (38-52 a.p.) 

to bring water,from, the Alban Hills, forty miles away, and 

was raised high enough to supply.the highest hills in Rome. 


The Anio Novus, a channel built on the top of this aqueduct, , 
was fifty miles long. He also built, in opposition to the) 


council of Government,engineers, ,a large harbour two miles 
west of Ostia, enclosed by two jetties each 800 yards long, 
the area of which was 690,000 square yards with a varying 
depth of 15 to 18 feet, necessitating the removal of 
112,000,000 cubic feet of sand. Nero proposed connecting 
this harbour to Rome by a canal, but the scheme was never 
carried out. His ambition was to lay out Rome on modern 
lines, but he found himself checked on every hand ‘by the 
owners of private property andthe numerous small temples 
and shrines absolutely inviolable in the eyes of the people. 


Nero's Rebuilding of Rome. 

After arranging a new plan with’his architects, Severus 
and Celer, and having provided temporary accommodation 
for the people, he set ‘fire to the city, as the easiest way of 
getting out of his difficulties, and succeeded so well that he 
reduced ten wards of the city to ruins out of fourteen, with- 
out a single life being lost. Hasty rebuilding was forbidden, 
as all frontage lines had to be approved, the new streets 
being planned at right angles to each other, as far as the lay 
of the land‘would allow. The height of the houses was 
restrictéd to double the width of the street, and each had to 
have.a portico across the front. 

Nero's Golden House. 

Of this land of ruins he appropriated for his own palace 

aan area of about a square mile, where he built the Golden 
House, in the grounds of which there were sulphur and 
sea-water baths, a huge lake with harbours and docks for 
the imperial galleys, besides colonnades 3,000 feet long, 
zoological and ‘botanical gardens, not to mention streains, 
woods, vineyards and farms. Otho, on the day,of his elec- 
ition, signed an order for 250,o00/. to complete these build- 
ings; but, after his murder, Vespasian, the first Flavian 
emperor, of low birth and more parsimonious character, at 
once began to give back this land to the people. He and 
Titus founded the Coliseum on the very spot of Nero’s 
lake, and the latter afterwards built his baths on the founda- 
tions.of the Golden House itself. I will not weary you with 
a description of that famous amphitheatre, and will ‘only 
mention that the authorities seem now to have entirely 
‘abandoned the idea of an awning being carried by the masts 
which rested on the external row of.corbels in the top- 
most storey, and believe them: merely to have been used for 
banners. 


Baths of Titus. 


The Baths of Titus are of the usual plan: a main block 
of buildings containing the baths proper enclosed within 
an outer court, part of which was set aside for games and 
part for promenades and gardens. In the centre of this 
block was the tepidarium, and on the same axis were the 
calidarium on the one side and the swimming bath on the 
other, the other sides being occupied by open courtyards 
surrounded by colonnades. The swimming bath here was 
more than twice the size of others of later date and 
enclosed on three sides by colonnades. The Arch of Titus, 
erected on the Via Sacra to commemorate the final subjec- 
tion of the Jews in a.p. 82, is particularly interesting on 
account of the representation of.the ornaments of the 
Temple at Jerusalem as carried in the triumph of Titus, 
It was Titus and his brother Domitian who filled in the 
gorge between the palaces of Caligula and Tiberius and 
the House of Augustus, and built over it the Flavian 
Palace, which is the finest group of all the Palatine build- 
ings, chiefly composed of banqueting-halls and reception- 
tooms, with the Imperial basilica at the north-east corner. 
Domitian also rebuilt the Augustan palace and added 
the stadium on the west side of it; the walls of the latter 
still remain, and some small fragments of the encasing 
marble. , a a Rare 
é The Forum of Nerva. 

When Nerva was placed on the throne by the assassins 
of Domitian he was. already an old man, and his forum 
andthe Temple-of. Minerva within it were nearly com- 
‘pleted. It was situated between the fora of Augustus and 
Vespasian, a long narrow rectangle in shape, with the. 
YLemple of! Minerva, at-the northern extremity. The en- 
losing walls are decorated with detached Corinthian 
columns of Greek marble, the entablature and attic of the 


wall being’ broken’/out: over them}: only? two i of 
‘columns ‘now remain, but at the beginning of the 
teenth century.a great part of, the portico of the 
was:also gtandingi:)/;+/..0) <2 3% (vey 
The Forum of Trajan. — 
On the further side of the Augustan Forum wa: 
the Forum of. Trajan, from the designs of the ar 
Apollodorus, together with the Ulpian Basilica and T 
Column and Temple. “The forum proper was nearly ; 
in plan with a colonnade running round three sides fl 
by two large hemicycles of shops and offices and appre 
from the east by a gateway having one central ar 
with three Corinthian columns on each side. The 
was a large hall enclosed on all four sides by a double 
beyond which at each end was an apse, used as a law 
and probably screened off 'from the rest of the bu; 
On the far side of the basilica stood the Column of 7 
the sculptures of which represent his campaigns again 
Dacians, enclosed by a small courtyard between the. 
and Latin libraries and. facing the octostyle temp 
Corinthian design dedicated to Trajan, but probably 
by Hadrian at a later date. 


The Harbour of Ancona. ; 
In order to facilitate the embarkation of troops { 
East, Trajan built the harbour of Ancona on the east co 
Italy, to commemorate or adorn which the Ancona. 
was built. He also continued the work of Claudi 

Ostia, building inside the Claudian ‘harbour a huge 
gonal dock’ 18 feet deep, some 390,000 square yar 
extent, with nearly .6,500 feet of quay. It was tc 
harbour that the fleet of despatch boats plied and her 
situated the central post office for provincial letters, 
harbour of Civita Vecchia was also built at this time 
still remains among the best and safest harbours o 
Mediterranean. Trajan’s reign was also responsible fc 
bridge across the Tagus at‘Alcantara in Spain, erected 
.few Lusitanian communities and consisting of six a 
650 feet long in all, the two central arches having a sp 
110 feet and a height of 210 feet, the material being gr 
laid without mortar. Of the same date probably i: 
Segovia aqueduct with its,320 arches and the Tarra 

aqueduct, 1,000 feet long with thirty-nine arches. 
arch at St. Remi in France seems to be of this date ai 
similar to the Arch of Titus,-except that it has sculpt 
trophies instead of niches between the columns. In A 
the triple arch at Timgad, dedicated to Trajan, the s 
Nerva, is especially interesting, in that on each ‘side c 
lesser archways there are, detached columns with 
entablature :broken out over them, surmounted by br 
segmental pediments, and that over these archways 
niches flanked by small columns of coloured marble 
diminutive entablature complete. At Beneventum, in ] 
the Senate in 114 built an arch in expectation of 
emperor’s triumphal return from the East, where he 
adding many new provinces to the empire; but in 11 
died there. bee 


The Buildings of Hadrian. ; 
The first act of Hadrian his successor was the restitt 
of these provinces; and his;whole reign seems to have! 


a perpetual journey,,as he.visited in person every prov 
of ,the,empire from Scotland to Egypt. ‘He was ke 
interested in the arts, and is responsible for the desig) 
the Temple of Venus and Rome built between the Fo 
and the Coliseum. It consists of two tunnel vaulted shr 
each with its own portico and apse, set back to back 
surrounded by a colonnade raised above the courtyard < 
podium of steps; this courtyard was further enclosed | 
colonnade' and wall, the latter being left open opposite 
porticoes. All «that now remains .of this temple al 


ground is just sufficient of the cellz.to show the typ 
vaulting. The great vaulted rotunda known as the Panth 
was also built by Hadrian, though previously considere: 
belong to’. Republican times. «The interior is lighted b 
single circular opening at the apex of the done, which g 
a window area of not quite 4 per cent. of .the floor sp; 
The portico on the south side was constructed of mater 
taken from the Temple of Agrippa previously standins 
the north of the rotunda. At Nimes, in the south of Frat 
there is.a perfect temple of this date, pseudoperiptera 
plan. and of the Corinthian order, having a deep portic 
ithe entrance. I have not been able to discover the e) 
method of lighting the interior, but presume it to be t 
lighted, as it couldshardly be used as .a, museum, as It 0 
is, ifthe only light came through the doorway. ‘ 


; 
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_ The-Two A ntonines. rk 


rian adopted ‘as his successor the senator Titus 
14s; on the condition that‘he*in’his turn adopted 
Aurelius, then’ a youth'of'seventeen. These men, 
ly known as the Antonines, governed the Roman 
; peace for forty-two years. _ Unlike his predecessor, 
jus Pius spent all his life in Italy, his longest journeys 
om his palace in Rome to his country villa. Gibbon 
e period between the death of Domitian and the 
mn of Commodus one of the most happy and pros- 
in the history of the human race; and certainly it 
if the practice of architecture is any guide. I have 
ied some of the buildings erected by Trajan and 
1 throughout the world, and there is‘no doubt that 
citizens were not far behind the royal example. 

‘ . Herodes Atticus. 

Athenian citizen, named Julius. Atticus, on the dis- 
of a vast treasure under his house, spent most of it 
ing ; his son Herodes, prefect of the Free Cities of 
1d obtained from Trajan 1o00,o0o/. for the construc- 
an aqueduct to the town of Troas, but unfortunately, 
exceeding the estimate by more than 100. per cent., 
ems to have been a likelihood of trouble, but for 
erosity of his father who asked to be permitted to 
od the difference... Herodes Atticus, besides building 
ion at Athens, also’ erected a theatre at Corinth, a 
at Delphi, baths at Thermopylz and an aqueduct 
sium in Italy. The best-known building of. the 
Antoninus Pius is the Temple of Faustina, a hexa- 
mple of white marble with a portico of cipollino 
s. Canina restores it enclosed by a courtyard, though 
thorities omit this, and carry the Via Sacra across at 
of the steps. Gibbon supposes the dedication to be 
younger Faustina, the daughter of Antonine, who 
| Marcus, and blames that emperor for the deification 
nfaithful wife, The Syrian towns at this time were 
lously wealthy, and vied with each other in the. dis- 
architecture ; at Palmyra, 140 miles north-east of 
us, there are the most numerous remains, but all 
e towns, such as Antioch, Gerasa and Damascus 
id out in‘a similar manner. The most remarkable 
3 perhaps were the colonnaded streets carefully set 
h architectural intent.. One at Palmyra, over 3,000 
g, consists of a central roadway 37 feet wide open 
ky and flanked by Corinthian columns 3r feet high, 
ide walks 16 feet wide, which were covered with 
roofs extending over the adjoining shops and offices ; 
part of this street, where a similar avenue crosses it 
angles, there are four pedestals, on’ each of which 
our Corinthian columns carrying a square entabla- 
At the eastern end of the street is a triple-arched 
y masking the junction with another street which 
way to'the right in the direction of the. Temple of the 
it is of ingenious design, being triangular/in plan, so 
we one front at right angles to each'stréet, with a 
{tunnel vault over the central opening.’ At least 
what Cassas shows in his perspective -drawing, 
h he omits it in his plan. As the ‘great pilaster of 
eway is panelled, against which''the pilaster of the 
ide abuts, the arch would seem to have been in exist- 
fore the colonnade was thought of. 


Temple of the Sun, Palmyra. ae 
Temple of the Sun, to which the second street leads, 
closed in a huge courtyard more than 700 feet square, 
the entrance on the west side and surrounded by a 
Corinthian colonnade. The temple itself, octostyle 
ral, stood a little to the east of the centre of this 
ind had its entrance in the flanking colonnade oppo- 
€ courtyard entrance. At Damascus the courtyard 
€f 1,000 feet square, and the portico of the propylza 
only part that remains, and here the. centre inter- 
lation, being wider than the others, is spanned by an 
Stead of bya flat architrave. At Baalbec, near Mount 
s, the Temple of the Sun had a colonnaded forecourt 
500 feet square, entered on the east side from a 
 colonnaded hexagonal court with a propylza con- 
of a portico between two towers. This portico, Mr. 
Suggests, was similar to the propylea at Damascus 
d a central archway, an arrangement also: occurring 
temple at Atil, which was built by Antoninus Pius, 


ated 151 A.p, 7 

a. The Triple Temple at Steilla, © ’ 
ee of this date, there is the triple temple at 
a’so standing within a colonnaded enclosure 200 feet 
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Square, entered from the south-east by a triple-arched gate- 
way. Each of the three temples is tetrastyle pseudo- 
peripteral,-the centre one of. the Composite order being 


slightly larger with half-columns on the side, whereas the 


two'smaller have pilasters and are ‘Corinthian in design. 
Belonging to'the next reign ‘is the Temple of the Capital at 
Dougga, in’ Africa, likewise tetrastylé, built of a fine lime- 
stone as hard as marbleé and dedicated 'to Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus.’ ‘An arch at Marcouna, dedicated to the 
same emperor, is of thé one-arched type, and has two 
pilasters and a detached column on each side of the opening. 
The arch at Orange is also attributed to Marcus Aurelius, 
erected.to commemorate his victories in Germany and on 
the Danube, and 'it is designed to obtain effect rather by the 
grouping of masses than by the display of the orders. 


|The Reign of Commodus. 

‘The reign of Commodus, the son of Marcus, quickly 
undid the results of the good government of his predeces- 
sors. After an attemptéd assassination he revenged him- 
self by executing: the noblest members of the senate and 
their friends, a pastime he varied by fighting as a gladiator 
in the amphitheatre.. The only building I have discovered 
belonging to his reign is' an arch at Lambessa, of yery 
simple design. : In 193 he was murdered by his domestics, 
who set on the throne Pertinax, one of the few remaining 
friends of Marcus, but after’a reign of only eighty-six days 
he was killed by the Pretorian guards, who objected to his 
reforming energy after the license they had enjoyed under 
Commodus.: They then offered the empire for sale, and 
accepted the offer of the highest bidder, one Didius Julianus, 
who gave a sum of :200/. to. each soldier. 


Septimius Severus seizes Rome. 


At this the three provincial armies each declared their 
own general emperor, and it was the leader of the Pan- 
nonian army, Septimus Severus, who by a rapid march 
seized Rome, banished the Pretorians, defeated his rivals, 
and by a just and vigorous rule temporarily revived the era 
of prosperity. ¢He restored Domitian’s stadium on the 
Palatine, and built further west a new palace, the facade of 
which faced the Appian Way and consisted of seven 
colonnaded storeys 210 feet in height, three of which still 
remained in the sixteenth century. The arch erected at the 
west end of the forum to commemorate his Parthian vic- 
tories is well known, and the Arch of Janus and that 
erected by the silversmiths are hardly worthy of special 
mention. He died at York in 211 after an unsuccessful 
campaign against the Scotch, and it was there that the 
quarrelsome brothers Geta and Caracalla assumed the 
purple ; a quarrel which was settled within the twelve- 
month by the murder of Geta. The Baths of: Caracalla 
testify to the luxury of this emperor, being the most exten- 
sive in the empire. The central block alone had an area of 
270,000 square feet, and in plan was similar to the Baths of 
Titus except that the swimming bath here was greatly 
reduced, being rather smaller even than the tepidarium. 
The enclosure of the grounds was over 1,000 feet square, in 
the two hemicycles of which were lecture theatres and 
libraries. In Africa, at Djemila, there is.an:arch dedicated 
to Caracalla, his mother Domna, and the: divine Severus, 
his father. In design it is a single arch: between two pairs 
of detached Corinthian columns, over each of which the 
entablature is broken out. At Sebessathere.is a four-sided 
arch with the same dedication, each side of which is similar 
to the arch at Djemila. It is from now onwards that we 
continually hear of the great Temiple of the Sun at Emessa, 
in Syria, of which there are no particulars, and I have 
wondered whether it has been confused with the temple at 
Baalbec, which has already been mentioned, especially as. 
they are both situated close to the foot of Mount Libanus. 
It was in Syria that Caracalla, was murdered while on 2 
pilgrimage to the Temple of the;Moon.at.Carrhoe. At Zana 
there is an arch dedicated to Macrinus, his successor, who 
reigned little more than a year, till he was defeated by the 
Syrian army, who had set up the boy Heliogabalus, the son of 
Caracalla’s wife. During'the next fifty years there were no 
less than fourteen’ emperors, who followed each other in 
quick succession at the will of the all-powerful armies. 


Amphitheatre at Verona. 

It was during this half-century that the amphitheatre at 
Verona was probably built, the interior of which is so well 
preserved, although the exterior wall has disappearéd with 
the .exception of four bays; unlike its contemporary at 
Pola,, where the interior is entirely gutted, leaving the 
exterior: wall. intact. Here a slight deviation is made from 
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the usual plan, there being four projections on the.«diagonal 
lines, which contained staircases. °. ° eras, 


The Thousandth Anniversary of the Foundation of Rome. | 

Mr. Alexander Graham, in his book “ Roman, Africa,” 
suggests that the amphitheatre at. Thrysdus was built under 
the third Gordian, and it is possible that the great festivities 
at the thousandth anniversary of .the foundation of Rome, 
commemorated in the reign of Philip, gave the necessary 
stimulant for these buildings in an otherwise non-archi- 
tectural age. After the reign of, Valerian, who died .a 
captive in Persia, the men of Palmyra,,led by Odenathus, 
twice defeated Sapor, the Persian king, the former being 
made joint emperor by Gallienus... His .wife,, Zenobia, 
after his death, ruled over the whole of Syria and Egypt— 
an arrangement which satisfied Claudius II., who had his 
hands full fighting the. Goths ; but’.as soon as. Aurelian 
came to the throne in 270 he laid siege to Palmyra, brought 
Zenobia captive to Rome, after which she: retired into 
private life at Tivoli. No doubt, influenced-by the buildings 
he had seen in the East, he erected on the Quirinal at Rome 
‘a‘large Corinthian temple dedicated to the.Sun, which had 
‘a portico of twelve columns, and- was enclosed ‘in-a court- 
yard similar to the Syrian examples.- The little circular 
temple at Baalbec is supposed to be of this date, and pos- 
‘sibly also the Temple of Jupiter. His successor, Probus, is 
credited with building temples, bridges, porticoes and 
palaces in Egypt, as he attempted to keep the army in order 
by thus occupying them in times of peace. At Tebessa 
there is a little tetrastyle pseudoperipteral temple: built 
about this time, where ‘the architrave frieze is divided into 
sections by small projecting panels over the columns, each 
panel being separately carved, as is similarly done in the 
attic above the small cornice. 


Accession of Diocletian. 


After,.the short reign of Carus, and Carinus and 
Numerian, Diocletian was proclaimed emperor on Sept- 
ember. 17, 284, who, with his associates, Maximian, Galerius 
and Constantius, re-established order and tranquillity 
throughout the empire. Of the baths he built in Rome 
therelare considerable remains, the tepidarium or central 
hall being preserved as the nave of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, the Christian dedication possibly resulting from the 
fact that Christians alone were employed in the building. 
The emperor himself spent only two months of his reign 
actually in Rome, but: occupied most of his spare time 
building the city of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, situated on the 
verge of Europe and Asia, and to such an extent did he 
enrich it that it was only surpassed by the magnificence of 
Antioch, Alexandria and Rome. In 306 he abdicated and 
retired to the coast: of Dalmatia, near the city of Salona, 
where he had built himself a palace. In plan it was nearly 
‘Square, and covered 93-acres.: The royal apartments ex- 
tended the whole width of the south side, and were entered 
from the north, through a circular, top-lighted vestibule, 
from an arcaded approach which extended as far as the 
intersection of the streets leading from the three gateways. 
‘To the west of these arcades stood. the small tetrastyle 
Temple of 4sculapius, and to the east the domed Temple 
‘of Jupiter, circular in plan internally, though . octagonal 
‘without, with a low peristyle and portico. The north, or 
‘Golden: Gateway, has a large semicircular relieving arch, 
-over a lintel arch enriched with carving, which is flanked 
‘by two small niches, above the whole being an ornamental 
wall arcade carried on brackets... The other gateways are 
similar in design, but not so rich. It is instructive to see 
what a Medizeval designer made of the same forms, a good 
illustration being the door to ‘Sant Guisto at Lucca. The 
finest feature of the whole palace was the colonnade on the 
south side facing the sea, but, even as they were in Robert 
Adam’s time, the remains are disappointing. 


Emperor Constantine. 

After the retirement of. Diocletian the empire fell again 
into great disorder, at one time there being no less than six 
emperors ; but eventually, after the defeat of Maxentius, 
Constantine became sole ruler. The basilica built to the 
west’ of the forum at Rome by these two emperors was 
practically a copy of the tepidarium of. Caracalla’s Baths, 
~with an apse at the eastern end, and deep barrel-vaulted 
Tecesses between the eight main piers and their buttressing 
walls, these latter being pierced by arches, so as almost to 
form continuous aisles. At the Coliseum end, opposité the 
apse, there was a projecting vestibule, and it was'not until 
a later date'that the south entrance was madé atid‘another 
apse built opposite it. The Arch of Constantine is tod ‘well 
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known.to need remark, except perhaps to say that 
the sculpture belongs to an earlier date, ruthless] 
from the buildings of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius 


Building ‘of Constantinople. 
For Constantine, born on the banks of the Dam 
raised to the throne by the army of Britain, Rome h 


attraction, and it was his great ambition to perpet 


memory by building a new capital further east. ‘V 
came to the actual building of Constantinople he sox 
that the skill and number of his architects were n 
to the carrying out of his ideas; so much so that he: 
schools of architecture in all the’ provinces of the 
and by offering prizes and rewards encouraged capa 
to make themselves known: The immediate ‘fy, 
Byzantium was a number of. elaborate buildings, h 
erected. on ,narrow streets, to adorn which he orde 
the ancient buildings, of the empire should be rx 
their. carvings and statues. - I will merely add, in 


sion, Gibbon’s list of buildings erected in Constay 


within, a. hundred years of. its foundation ; it inc 


huge elliptical forum, a hippodrome over 300 yards 


circus, 2 theatres, 8 public and. 150 private ba 
porticoes, 5 granaries.and 8.,aqueducts, besides 14 cl 
14 palaces and 4,388 houses, which, Were, on. 
of their size or beauty, worthy of . special. n 
No remains of the. buildings now exist, but. 
imagine the size and magnificence of the city a litt 
the list of structures given by Gibbon as being e 
in the first century from its foundation by Constanti 
The chief thing to be learnt from Roman work, 
the use of Classic details in many ways not dreamec 
the Greeks, is the habit of designing buildings with d 
sideration of their surroundings and the neigh| 
structures. Thus in laying out the large area cove 
the Imperial fora at Rome, where each forum is of d 
design and date, the existing buildings were always 
mind and worked up to when additions were mad 
are, perhaps, apt to consider a building or a monum 
much as.a whole in itself, whereas the Romans con 
one building merely as an item in a general scheme 
Column of Trajan now stands alone, but originally 
backed, up by buildings of the same scale, set ot 
symmetrical plan, the very opposite to our Nelson ( 
or City Monument. In designing a temple the en 
was arranged in keeping with it, with a proper ap’ 
and was not allowed to grow up anyhow, of any sk 
colour. But then, of course, architecture was popul 
added to the fame of a sovereign, whereas now : 
obtained more by social reforms or the active devel 
of fresh fields for commerce. es 
Mr. H. Stannus, in proposing a vote of thanks 
author of the paper, congratulated him on the able 
which he,had put together such an interesting his 
Roman art.,; .The speaker said he felt-as Mr. Potte 
through :the .paper, illustrating it with: the contem 
buildings raised by the various emperors, that the) 
being treated:'to Roman history in a form in which 
not been dealt with before, and yet so succinct an 
plete that. it would be of use to all of them as st 
Mr. Potter had made the grand tour, but owing to sh« 
of time, and not because ‘he despised the ability to 
and measure, he had taken with him a camera. Th 
around the walls a tithe of the views photographed. ‘ 
of them would have required two days to draw, w 
with the camera a record was obtained in 20 m 
There was one remark, the speaker said, which clos 
paper, they could not lay too much to heart, and thi 
the designing of buildings with due. consideration 0 
surroundings. » They might not have opportuniti 


building such great works as the Romans, but the} 


all make their. work suitable to its surroundings. Itw 
given to many of them to build imperially, but they 
think imperially, and the more imperially they thoug 
greater would be their delight in their work. - - 

Mr. A. KEEN seconded the vote of thanks, and s 
wished the paper had made more reference to Roman 
existing in the north of Africa. He had seen 
American magazine an illustrated article which des 
the Roman. remains in North Africa. The illustr 
showed large towns with not.a single modern build 
them and the remains were complete in form in 
way. He hoped on another occasion Mr. Potter woul’ 
them an account of that part of Roman work. 

The PresipenT said, in hearing the history of 
architecture, he was reminded of what a friend had s 
him when he was about to visit Rome for the firs 


: 
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lways remember,” said the friend, “there is nothing in 
ne except what you take there.” It was the same with 
ry place, and the paper they had heard that evening con- 
ed valuable knowledge for those who would visit Rome. 
Mr. Porter briefly replied, and the meeting terminated. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


J a letter to the 7imes the Dean of Exeter replies to Mr. 

Thackeray Turner’s letter respecting recent work at 

cathedral. He says :— 

It does not appear that Mr. Turner has taken the trouble 

yersonally visit the work which he condemns apparently 
hout having seen it; he relies on second-hand informa- 
1, and so his statements about the great west window 
-jnaccurate, as is known to every one on the spot. 

Upon examination this magnificent window was found 
be in a perilously ruinous condition, partly from the 
ages of time, exposure to weather and natural decay, 
tly from the rude treatment which it had undergone 
en Peckitt’s glass was put in about 1770; a broad and 
sp second glass line had been cut, greatly weakening the 
nework. If left to itself the whole window would in a 
srt time have fallen in; its condition was very serious. 
e work was undertaken after grave deliberation and 
der the best advice, and not one single inch of old work 
tt was capable of preservation was not preserved, and not 
» inch of unnecessary new stonework was inserted—the 
ult being that we have preserved with the most jealous 
e this magnificent window from becoming a complete ruin 
thout having altered a single feature. Mr. Turner grounds 
; second charges on the anonymous representations of a 
sual tourist. Mr. Turner knows nothing of the real con- 
ion of the fabric and stonework; that is known only by 
yse who are in daily anxiety on the spot, carefully, con- 
entiously, unceasingly doing their best to preserve the 
ble sanctuary entrusted to their charge. Here again the 
yst careful deliberation and counsel have preceded actiors. 
Yt one inch of preservable old work has not been pre- 
rved, and no new work undertaken which has not been 
yst carefully considered and found to be necessary for 
» security of the whole. If we followed the advice of 
. Turner, advising from a distance and in personal 
norance of the real state of the fabric and stonework, we 
ight, it is true, succeed in handing over to him or to his 
ccessors an interesting ruin; but our object is higher 
an this, and the anonymous comments of casual tourists 
ill not move us. We are doing our very best so to deal 
ith our cathedral as to leave behind us in its unaltered 
auty at once a noble witness of the architecture of the 
st, Not as an interesting ruin but as a sanctuary for the 
rvice of our successors and the glory of our God. Mr. 
urner would prefer a ruin from which all traces of the 
ast shall have crumbled away and nothing but dust and 
atureless disfigurement remain. 

In reply Mr. Turner writes :— 

I can assure the Dean that it is not an “amusement” to 
le to make “ public accusations.” My letter was clearly 
Titten on behalf of this Society, and was submitted to my 
ommittee before it was sent. 

I do not wish to contradict the Dean, but, nevertheless, 
hope I may be allowed to say that I know the west front 
f his cathedral church very well indeed, and have visited it 
epeatedly, and been greatly distressed to see the unneces- 
ary modernisation which has been, and I fear is, in pro- 
ress. I still venture to believe my statement that “ the 
tonework of the large west window was rebuilt.” This 
tatement does not deny that any of the old stones were 
ut back. / 

The Dean says, “ Mr. Turner grounds his second charges 
n the anonymous representations of a casual tourist ;” but 
he Dean commits the same fault, if fault it be, for he does 
lot give the name or names of his advisers, simply saying 
hat the work was done “ under the best advice.” I thought 
ny letter made it clear that a gentleman was sent down on 
Jurpose to report, although some members of my committee, 
is well as I, had seen the work. As a matter of fact, the 
irchitect from whose report I quoted is a well-known 
eadin authority. He says, after his careful examination, 
hat : the great window... is now new;” and this is 
*ertainly the impression it gives. 

No one for a moment believes that the Dean has wilfully 
lestroyed any work which could have been saved. The 
pees of the latter part of his letter shows this. _ But 

€an does not rise from being a curate to his high posi- 
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tion through his knowledge of building ; and therefore it is 
not unreasonable that those’ who have such special know- 
ledge should receive his assurance of what stone could or 
could not be saved as inconclusive. - 

I am quite sure that if the Dean had seen the stonework 
in the chapter-house at Westminster Abbey, which Pro- 
fessor Church succeeded in preserving, and which crumbled 
at a touch of the hand, he would have said it could not be 
saved. 

The Dean says, ‘‘ Mr. Turner would prefer a ruin from 
which all traces of the past shall have crumbled away.” 
This statement is, indeed, hard to bear when the best part 
of my life has been spent in trying to preserve ancient 
buildings. The Dean clearly cannot have read what is said 
on page 17 of the Society’s: publication, “Notes on the 
Repair of Ancient Buildings,” and I really hope in justice 
he will think fit to withdraw the statement. It is impos- 
sible that the Dean can have failed to see the ancient town 
hall of Exeter, and to know that it was repaired by the 
Society. Can he say that we have left it a ruin ? 


THE TEMPLE AT COS. 


LECTURE on the Temple of Health recently discovered 
at Cos was’ delivered in Sheffield by Dr. Richard 
Caton. It was said that no student of Greek can think of 
Cos without thinking of Hippocrates, its great physician, 
and much of the lecture dealt with that distinguished man, 
to whose earnestness and activity Pliny and Strabo testified. 
He was the intimate friend, the equal, of philosophers, 
poets, warriors, statesmen and all the most distinguished 
men of his time, amongst them Euripides, Pindar, Socrates, 
Plato, Xenophon and Pericles. He was one of the most 
remarkable figures in history, and for a long time the 
Greeks believed that he had carried medical knowledge to 
the highest possible point. With the aid of many lantern 
illustrations from photographs, Dr. Caton gave a detailed 
description of the health temple of Cos as it appeared ‘in 
the times of Hippocrates, showing that the institution was 
to| some extent like a modern hydro. The temple was 
discovered partly through the efforts of two English archz- 
ologists, Messrs. Paton and Hicks, who found two springs 
which were identified with those mentioned in the writings 
of the physician. Cos was a great training centre of 
physicians. There were dormitories (arranged to secure 
the free ingress of fresh air) for many people, and there 
was provided continual mental interest for the sick in the 
way of sculptures, paintings, music and books. The sick 
never omitted to sacrifice cocks to the god of healing and 
to feed the sacred serpents with sacrificial cakes. The 
serpents were harmless and roamed over the whole island, 
creating intense pleasure if they climbed on to a patient’s 
couch and licked him. It was significant that Hippocrates 
rarely, if ever, mentioned the serpents, though he made 
pious references to the gods in his writings. He put his 
faith in fresh air, gymnastic exercises, massage, copious 
draughts of pure water and a careful diet. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


Fe report of the Commissioners of Woods, Forests and 
- Land Revenues says that by the operations ‘of this 
year the view of the abbey has been very materially im- 
proved by the clearing away of a large quantity of soil and 
rubbish from the west end of the building. The work in 
connection with ‘the resetting of the centre mullion and 
what remained of the tracery of the great east window 
has been satisfactorily completed, including the pro- 
tection of .the gable over and walls adjoining, and the 
scaffolds have been removed. In the south transept a 
scaffold has been erected and an examination made of 
the upper part of the staircase at the south-west angle 
and of the south wall and gable adjoining, where the 
coping and springer to the same hung over in a dangerous 
manner; the wall, which had broken away, has been reset 
to a sufficient height to support the springer and coping 
and render them secure. The tops of the walls, where ex- 
posed to the weather, have been made sound and protected, 
and the open joints of the masonry pointed. This was an 
important and a very necessary work, requiring a consider- 
able amount of material and involving much labour and 
time owing to the great height from the ground. Consider- 
able repair has been carried out in connection with. the 
passage above the arcades, the floors have been made good 
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to exclude water from the walls and arches beneath, and 
some large openings which weakened the walls have been 
built up. Much work yet remains to be done, especially in 
connection with the eastern arch of the tower, and with the 
north transept and stair. 


RHIND LECTURES. 


Eo this year’s course of Rhind Lectures in connection 
with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Oxford, was selected. In his opening lecture 
of the course on Monday upon “ The Archeology of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,” Professor Sayce said the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions was the archeological 
romance of the nineteenth century. It started with a guess 
made by a Latinist who knew:no Oriental languages, but 
that guess was founded on: scientific method .and: had 
scientific reasons betind it. The cuneiform : inscriptions 
were first observed on the monuments of Persia. There 
they were always found in three parallel columns, each 
column representing a different form of cuneiform 
script. An examination of them showed that the three 
transcripts embodied the same text in three different 
languages, and it was reasonable to suppose that 
the first was in the language of the Persian kings 
themselves. This was also the simplest of the three forms 
of writing; the words in it were divided by an oblique 
wedge, and as only forty-two characters were employed it 
was clear that they must be alphabetic letters. In all the 
inscriptions there was always the same word found near 
the beginning ; it was therefore concluded that this word 
signified King. Now came Grotefend’s guess. The word 
for King was accompanied by two other words which varied 
according to the monuments on which they were inscribed, 
but the second of these words was always accompanied by 
the first. . Grotefend conjectured that the names of Darius 
and Xerxes were represented by the two words in question, 
and that when the two occurred together they represented 
“ Xerxes, son of Darius.” With this clue in his hand, he 
gave conjectural values to the characters comprising the 
names, which were verified by his finding the same character 
in the two names where, if his theory were right, the same 
letter ought to occur. His memoir, describing his dis- 
coveries, was read before the Academy of Géttingen in 
1802, but the Oriental philologists were unable to under- 
stand Grotefend’s method and the memoir remained 
unprinted. 

A generation had to pass before his discovery was 
again taken up by other scholars, notably Burnouf and 
Lessen in Europe, and Rawlinson in Persia. Rawlinson 
copied the great inscription of Behishen at the risk of his 
life, and thereby obtained fresh and important material, the 
result being that the Persian cuneiform texts were finally 
deciphered and translated in 1849. Meanwhile Nineveh had 
been excavated by Botta and Layard, and the inscriptions 
found there showed that the second transcript of the 
Persian inscriptions was in the Assyrian or Babylonian 
language. This was now attacked with the help of the 
proper names in the Persian transcript, and a Semitic 
language came to light. The decipherment of the 
Assyrian cuneiform, however, was a_ very difficult ; 
affair, since the characters were very numerous, and 
owing to their Pictographic origin each had more 
than one phonetic value. Great assistance was derived 
from the lexical and philological tablets in the library of 
Nineveh discovered by Rassaus. It was found that the 
cuneiform script, like Babylonian culture generally, had 
been derived from an older people, the Sumerians, who 
were the earliest inhabitants of ‘Babylonia, and spoke an 
agglutinative language. Another agglutinative language 
was that of Elam, with its capital Susa, in which the third 
manuscript of the Persian cuneiform texts proved to be 
written. Numerous inscriptions in the old language of Elam 
had recently been found by the French and were at present 
in course of being deciphered. Another previously unknown 
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LIGHT IN DARK ROOMS.* 
Te has long been recognised that light is one of 
essentials of health, and as we are not yet able 
obtain a perfect substitute for daylight at a sufficie 
cheap rate, properly lighted rooms must be taken to m 
those that are sufficiently lit with daylight. 

Light is necessary to health, because it directly | 
motes the vital processes’ which are: necessary to | 
because dark rooms mean dirty rooms; because di 
especially sunlight, is antiseptic to the germs of dise: 
and notably to tubercle bacilli ; rooms artificially lit y 
gas, the usual- alternative to daylight, are still unhealt 
though modern improvements have diminished the 
healthiness. 

And yet there is no definite provision in the Py} 
Health Acts for insuring that dwelling and work-rooms 
properly lighted. The provisions for underground roo 
separately occupied require a window of a certain size, < 
doubtless the Acts had in view daylight as. well as venti 
tion, but light is not mentioned in the Public Health A 
1875, or in the Public Health (London) .Act, 1891. 1 
only way in which dark rooms can be dealt ‘with is 
declaring them to bea nuisance or injurious to health. es 
Borough Council of Woolwich has obtained a conviction 
a case where a front basement room was proved to be da 
this being the only nuisance complained of. Theroom y 
not separately occupied or used for sleeping ; it was light 
by a window looking into a small area, having over it 
grating through which alone light could be obtained, and 
was proved that large print could not be read in the mid 
of the room on a clear day an hour before sunset. T 
medical officers of health of Greenwich and of Woolwi 
gave evidence both of the room being dark, and the 
opinion that light was essential to health. F or the defen 
it was shown that the tenants had occupied the room f 
over twenty years and were still alive. An order was mat 
to abate the nuisance with 23s. costs. Additional light w 
provided by increasing the width and height of the windo 
and the width of the area, and replacing the grating wi 
one in which the bars were at right angles instead 
parallel to the front of the house. 

The principal causes of darkness are :—Insufficient si: 
of windows; windows wrongly placed, e.g. in a cornel 
room underground with area of insufficient width, « 
covered over ; street too narrow to give a sufficient angle 
light ; back additions ; trees obstructing the light. 

It is not proposed to discuss all these heads fully, bi 
simply to mention a few instances of how light has bee 
supplied in my own borough. During the past five yeal 
windows have been provided or enlarged, or addition: 
light provided, at several hundred houses. 

One very simple mode of obtaining light is the use 
whitewash for the surface of areas, adjoining and opposit 
walls and interior surfaces. The whitewash needs re 
newing once a year. For areas whitewashing is ° 
temporary expedient; coating with glazed bricks is pre 
ferable and often of great utility if the area is sloped at th 
right angle. ee 

One of the simplest and cheapest means of improvin; 
light is the use of highly refractive glass, such as Muranes¢ 
and, better still, prismatic glass. Muranese glass has ; 
raised pattern, and prismatic glass is fluted in straigh 
lines ; both have one plain surface, which should be outside 
and the ribs of fluted glass horizontal. This kind of glass 
has the advantages of refracting the light so that it does nol 
all fall on the floor near the window, and of making curtains 
and blinds unnecessary for purposes of privacy. “The use 
‘of such glass for increasing the light of offices and work- 
shops is well known, but it is not likely to be used for dark 
living-rooms unless at the instance of the sanitary 
authority. 

When a forecourt exists it is possible in some cases to 
increase the light of basements by sloping off the area at a 
larger angle and tiling its surface. When there is no fore- 
court and the area is necessarily covered with a grating the 
nature of the grating is of importance. The bars should be 


language was discovered in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia, which were deciphered by the lecturer in 1882. 
These inscriptions had revealed the existence of a powerful 
kingdom on the shores of Lake Van before the present 
Armenians entered the country. Other languages written 
in cuneiform characters had’ also come to light, the latest 
found being that of the Hittites in Cappadocia. Grotefend’s 
guess had thus been like a grain of mustard seed which had 
grown into an averspreading tree. 


narrow but deep, and they should be set at right angles to 
the house wall, and not parallel as usually found. 

But in many dark basements very little light can be 
obtained unless the window can be raised in height. In 
most windows the larger part of the light enters near the 


*“ A paper by Sidney Davies, M.A., M.D.Oxon, medical officer 
of health, Woolwich, published in the Journal of the Sanitary 


Institute, 


| 
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and this is especially the case in underground rooms. 

nthe height of the window cannot be raised without 

aching on the floor of the room above. In three cases 

Toolwich this difficulty has been overcome by cutting 

the rafters, fixing a trimmer,and constructing a,bulk- 

'in the room above. The result was very satisfactory 

ach case. In other houses when the height of the 

ment room was under 7 feet the floor has been 
red 12 inches or 18 inches, and this has increased 
ighting of the floor and furniture. ’ 

n cases where a basement has consisted of an under- 

ndroom in front and a room above ground-level behind, 

yarty-wall between the rooms has been removed for the 
ter part, the two rooms thrown into one, and a large, 

Jit room obtained. : 

n cases, however, where it was attempted to gain addi- 

allight for a dark room by constructing a glazed window 

1e upper part of the party-wall, the result has been un- 
factory, as might have been foreseen. 

fo lighten the room to the greatest advantage, the window 

is to reach to the top, and to be nearly in the middle of 

wall.°’In one case a room with a good-sized window 
badly lighted owing to a high wall a few feet off, which 
gst wholly prevented direct rays of light entering the 

n, But the window did not reach to within 18 inches of 
ceiling, and by raising it 12 inches light was enabled to 
direct from the sky, and the light was doubled. In 
.r cases rooms have been dark owing to the window 
1g in a corner, or at one side of the wall; in such cases 
nall additional window has been constructed. 

When trees appertaining to the house obstruct the light 

remedy is obvious ; if, however, the trees are on the 
perty of another owner, the matter is more difficult, but 
presentation to the owner has frequently had the desired 
ct. In one case the front rooms of half a street were 

k, owing to high ground opposite on which were a 
nber of overhanging trees, the ground appertaining to 
y barracks. A representation was made to the com- 
idant, and after a little delay all the obnoxious trees 
cut down, with very marked improvement to the 
ses. 

The use of outside reflectors, as in city offices, has not 
‘ar been found practical for living-rooms. 

Second in importance to the lighting of living-rooms is 
+ of staircases and passages, though here the primary 
sct of a window is usually ventilation. A passage, and 
rease without a window has been held in London police 
rts to be a nuisance, where the house was occupied by 
re than one family, but a prosecution would probably fail in 
: other case. Little difficulty has been found for the 
st part in Woolwich in making a moderate sized window 
a dark staircase. 

The cost of putting a small window in an external wall 
light a staircase is not much, the district surveyor’s fees 
ng frequently the most serious part. When there is no 
erior wall a skylight can sometimes be made, but this 
less satisfactory, as it is difficult to clean and to keep out 
n, and the cost is greater. Failing a window, glass 
nels in bedroom doors are useful to a small extent, but 
. chief substitute for a window as regards light is a light- 
oured paper or other wall surface frequently renewed. 
The above refers only to old houses. It might be 
ught that at this hour of the hygienic day it would be 
heard of for a house to be built in which there was a 
ing-room not well lighted. But even the stringent pro- 
ions of the London Building Act do not prevent such 
eS, " : 

One of the commonest means of defeating the Act is the 
ection of back additions of such extent as to shut off most 
the light from the back rooms of the: main part of the 
use ; in addition to shutting off light they necessitate the 
indows being squeezed to one side «of the room, so that a 
ge part of it is always inshade. When the yard between 
0 adjoining back additions is covered with a: glass roof 
llowed in the London Building Act under the title of a 
nservatory), not only is most of the light, but also the air, 
cluded from the rooms. New houses on old sites. may 
ill be built without sufficient provision of light, and new 
be may be built so as to shut out light from existing 

. st te . , 
The London County Council has proposed amendments 
the Building Act which will remove some of the diffi- 
ties pointed out above; but it appears that the only 
itisfactory way of insuring that the dwelling-rooms of 
=w houses are sufficiently provided with daylight is to 
lact that no new house shall be occupied unless each 
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aries room is certified to. be properly lighted by day- 
ight. ; 


Beis Sn . pre Sey ‘\ 

With old-héuses' what is wanted is a furtherdefinition of 
nuisance as ‘“any dwelling-room not provided with proper 
means of lighting by daylight?” 

But let not any sanitary, reformer, wait for legislation. 
The prospect of obtaining any useful sanitary measures or 
amendments’ seems remote'indeed, and meanwhile I can 
only express the’ hope that all sanitary authorities may 
make as'good use of the existing Public Health Acts as the 
Wodlwich ‘Borough Council has done. * 


“THSSE RAG i: ied) oon on 
Harp Alley and its Wares. | 
HE. state. of .the .arts:in ‘the;days of Thornhill and 
Hogarth’s time would, in our days. of exhibitions, be 
considered at a very low ebb; when the only encourage- 
ment, or rather the only means of employment to be 
procured was in sign-painting, the place of show and sale 
was found in ‘Harp Alley, Shoe Lane, ‘near Fleet Street, 
where from end to end of that place,'the works of the 
candidates for public favour and employ were to be found— 
a sort of Noah’s Ark, in which animals of every hue, kind 
and colour might be seen, from the pencil of Catton, varied 
by the still-life of Keyse, whose legs of mutton, with every 
kind of butcher’s meat, would be no less admired for their 
excellence ‘as works of art in the present than in their 
former day. Here, too, might be seen the compositions of 
Hayman as a ticket porter and gentleman—" The Saluta- 
tion,” “A Grave Digger,” &c. It must be remembered, 
however, that sign-painting, though it may appear con- 
temptible in the eye of modern practice, was the staple 
traffic for the sale of art, and what the tradesmen of our 
time expend in their ample glass windows and shop’ fronts 
was in those days expended on the painted sign, which, 
with its massive carved frame and ornamented ironwork, 
cost in many instances from too/. to 150/. It may also be 
observed that the style of painting required for this sort of 
art a firm pencil and a decided touch, together with an 
effect which might tell at a distance—no bad foundation for 
skilful execution in art. As these signs for the most part 
were swung by their projecting support from the houses 
to the middle of the streets, and the lives of His Majesty’s 
liege subjects were often perilled by these suspended 
pictures, a Bill was brought into Parliament by Lord Bute 
to prevent the danger which hung like the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of the unwary passengers. This 
was in some sort at that time considered the death-blow to 
art, and parents no longer thought of placing their sons in 
a profession that was fast falling into decay. 


Rembrandt’s Axioms. 


Men of great and original genius who, like Rembrandt, 
have little of what is ordinarily called education, and who 
seem wayward in their tastes and habits, are sometimes 
looked upon as inspired idiots. But in the mind of sucha 
man the immense amount of knowledge accumulated by 
close and silent observation, knowledge of a kind not to be 
communicated by words, is something wholly inconceivable 
to the learned merely in books; and if their reading has 
opened to them a world from which he is shut out, he also 
lives in a world of his own, equally interesting, the wisdom 
and enjoyment of which his pencil is constantly employed 
in communicating to all who have eyes for the sublime 
aspects of nature, and hearts fitted to receive such impres- 
sions through theireyes. The very few sayings recorded of 
Rembrandt are remarkable for their mother-wit and sound 
sense. “On one occasion,” says his pupil Hoogstraten, 
“when I was very troublesome to my master Rembrandt 
by asking him too many questions respecting the causes of 
things, he replied very judiciously :—' Try to put well in 
practice what you already know ; in so doing you will in 
good time discover the hidden things which you:now 
inquire about.’” ‘A picture,” he said, “is finished when 
the painter has done with it.” And when the works of his 
latest and best practice in execution were examined too 
closely, and probably criticised as unfinished, he said his 
pictures “were not intended to be smelt, but looked at.” 
He felt the restraint of what is considered superior society, 
and either avoided or stole from it on the first occasion, and 
when asked his reason, replied, “If ,I wish to relax from 
study, it is not honour, but liberty and ease that I seek.” , 
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" ?he Destruction of Selby Abbey. Pe se 
_ .Str,—Every Yorkshire historian. and’, antiquary—as, 
indeed, almost thousands upon thousands of: the laity—has 


read with the deepest distress of the lamentable catastrophe 
at Selby. That this historic pile has been reduced to ruins 
is the bitter regret of the whole community. Will you, 
therefore, give me the courtesy of your columns to say that 
the proprietors of Yorkshire Notes and Queries have decided 
to open a fund towards the cost of rebuilding this ancient 
fabric, and that any sum remitted for this almost national 
purpose will be thankfully and promptly acknowledged ? 
eee Cnas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., 
Editor Yorkshire Notes and Queries. ' 


Bradford : October 21. 


“The Lady of Shalott.”’ 


Sir,—A wish has been expressed in many quarters that 

the nation should become possessed of an example of the 
work cf Mr. Holman Hunt. It has been ascertained that 
the last great work of the painter, “The Lady of Shalott,” 
can be obtained for 7,000 guineas. The picture is now on 
view at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 

‘‘ The last, and in some respects the most, triumphant, 
of Holman Hunt’s works,” it. has been the artist’s. main 
‘labour at intervals for the past fifteen years. 

- It is the completed realisation of an early conception 
and the culmination of an ideal of faithful art service ; and 
though, owing to failing eyesight, in the last year of work 
upon the canvas Mr. Holman Hunt was assisted by a 
friend, no line, tone, tint or portion of the design, to the 
least detail, was determined by any but himself. It is a 
Picture that the artist is content to be judged and remem- 
bered by. 

A committee has been for 


med for the carrying out of 
this object, includin 


g the names of the Rev. H. M. Butler, 
Master of Trinity, Cambridge; the Earl of Carlisle, S. P. 
Cockerell, I. Gollancz, Anthony Hope, Walter Crane, T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., the Bishop of Ripon, Sir William B. Rich- 
mond, R.A., Canon Rawnsley, Archdeacon Sinclair, T. H. 
Warren, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford; the Rev. H. G. Woods, 
Master of the Temple, and they will be glad to add to their 
number the names of those who are interested in this 
proposal. 

Among the sums already Promised is one of 250/. given 
conditionally that nine others will promise a like amount. 
The Master of the Temple is hon. treasurer of the fund, and 
subscriptions will be gratefully received by him. . 

A subscription list, through the kindness of Messrs. 
Ernest Brown & Phillips, is also open at the Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Woops, ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Temple, E.C. 
H. D. Rawns ey, 
Hon. Secretary, Crosthwaite Vicarage, 


October 20, 1906. Keswick. 


GENERAL. 


A Memorial to the late Marquis of Salisbury, subscribed 
by the county of Herts, was unveiled on Saturday at 
Hatfield. The bronze statue is placed immediately outside 
the entrance gates of Hatfield House. The Marquis is 
represented seated in an Elizabethan chair holding a scroll 
and wearing the robes of the Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford and the collar of the Order of the Garter. The 
carved pedestal is of Portland stone and shows the Cecil 


family arms on the front. Mr. G. Frampton, R.A., is the’ 
sculptor. 


MM. Ferdinand Chaigneau, 
the Barbizon school, has die 
the village of Barbizon. 

Mr. Robert Surtees, 
died in Toronto on Sep 
land seventy-one years a 
of Ottawa in 1875 and 
century, becoming one 
‘the Dominion. 


known as the last painter of 
d at the age of seventy-six in 


formerly city engineer of Ottawa, 
tember 29. He was born in Eng- 
go. He was appointed city engineer 
held the place for a quarter 'of a 
of the best known city officials in 
On leaving the city service he became the 
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A Deputation from the Ro 
the Chief Secretary last wee 
as to the urgent need of a complete printed catalogue ¢ 
Irish manuscripts in the library of the Academy. 


_ The Coventry City Council on Tuesday agreed “ 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government ] 
being obtained to the provision of shops in connection 
the buildings and toa loan of the necessary amount 
erection of municipal offices and shops in Earl Stree 
St. Mary’s Street be proceeded with at an estimated 
exclusive of site and furniture, not exceeding 30,000/,, 
that the matter be remitted to the committee, with auth 
to take all necessary steps for carrying the recominend 
into effect.” 


yal Irish Academy waited 
k to lay before him a state 


At the Annual Meetin 
at Burlington House, 
Bosanquet will read a 
Ancient Sparta.” 


ge of the British School at At} 
on October 30, Professor R 
paper on “ Recent Excavatioy 


‘Mr. Mervyn Macartney has been appointed by the ] 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s as their consulting architec 
the place of Mr. Somers Clarke, who has resigned. — 


The Winchester Cathedral Restoration Fund had last V 
reached the total of 23,000/. out of a minimum of 30, 
It is hoped to inaugurate a permanent fund for fy 
repairs. 

_ ‘Messrs. Bennett & Bennett, engineers, 
have been awarded the prize of 1oo/, for the 
scheme for Emsworth offered by the local auth 
Stringfellow, of Emsworth, and A. S. Stallar 
jointly won the second prize. 
acted as assessor. 

The Second Autumn Exhibition of ‘ 
Twenty-five English Painters ” 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries 
Friday, November 2. 


The Foundation-stone was laid on Saturday of 
mission hall, St. Mark’s Church, Portobello. The build 
is to be erected from the designs of Mr. C. H. Maidm 
architect, Edinburgh. 


The King’s Memorial Baths erected at Newcastle-unc 
Lyme as a memorial of the coronation of King Edward V 
who is the lord of the manor of the borough, were ope 
on Monday. The baths have cost nearly 14,000/. TI 
contain a plunge bath 100 feet by 35 feet, a smaller plu 
bath mainly for children, Turkish baths, Russian vapx 
baths, &c. The building has been erected by Mr. 
Walton, jun., Newcastle-under-Lyme, to the design of ] 
J. B. Langley, architect, Manchester. 

Mr. R. E. Ford, of the Borough Surveyor’s Offi 
Swindon, has been appointed assistant borough surveyor 
Doncaster. There were 228 applications for the post, f 
which the salary is 8o0/,, rising to 100/, 

The Magistrates of Birmingham at a meeting passec 
resolution cailing “ the attention of the watch committee 

the inadequate ventilation of the great hall of these cour 
and to their ventilation generally, and requests that mea 
should be at once taken to bring about some improvemen' 
A Memorial consisting of a bronze medallion on gr 
marble is to be placed in Madeley Church, Shropshire, 

memory of Sir Wyke Bayliss, who was born at Madele 
Captain Adrian Jones, the sculptor, will design the tablet. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Municip 
Corporations, at a meeting held at the Westminster Pala 
Hotel on Friday last, decided to interview Mr. H. Gladston 
the Home Secretary, in reference to the High Court 
decision in the Hythe Burial Board case, in which a 
adjoining landowner was held to have the right to prohib 
the interment of the dead in a public cemetery withi 
1oo yards of his land.. Mr: Gladstone is to be asked t 
secure an amendment of the law, which as it stands woul 
prevent many of the cemeteries in this country being use 
if the adjacent landowners raised an objection. . 
Childwickbury, St. Albans, the seat of the late Si 
Blundell Maple, is to be offered for sale. The estate 10 
cludes the manor of Childwick, which dates back to th 
Saxon kings, when it was part of the domains of the monk 
of St. Albans. The manor remained in the hands of th 
Church until the Dissolution, when it was granted by th 
Crown to Sir William Cavendish, who surrendered it sub 
sequently to Edward VI. in return for lands in Derbyshire 
Shortly afterwards it passed into the hands of John Rowse 
who, with his descendants, retained it for over a hundre¢ 


Southamr 
best drain 
ority. Mes 
d, of Hay 
Mr. Strachans, of Lone 


‘The Society 
will open to the publi 
» 160 New Bond Street, 


engineer of. the Ottawa Improvement Commission.. 


‘years. The mansion-house was built during the reign 0! 
James Il - nee Po 
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She Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


.of Mr. Joun Tuomas MIcKLETHWAITE on 
st, in his sixty-third year, deprives English 
ne of its most ardent students. While so 
> to follow other styles, he contrived to 
to it alone. As a pupil of Sir GILBERT 
pheld the traditions of the Spring Gardens 
ght years ago he was appointed to the 
Westminster Abbey, and there was no 
etter qualified for that important office. 
tions he wrote are evidence of the careful 
ad made of all parts of the Abbey. He had 
1 Medizeval life, especially as it was followed 
ries. He recognised the change which had 
e from the earlier rule. And without a 
of such change, he said, it was impos- 
inderstand the development of monastic 
but having that knowledge, “we may 
eaning of much which the mere moulding- 
sspises, and, when he can, destroys, to 
1e earlier design, but which tells us of the 
se who inhabited the building, and how it 
altered as time went on, and refinement or 
ich you will—increased.” It will be evident 
words that Mr. MickLeTHWwalIreE perceived a 
between architecture and Medizeval life. He 
ised as an authority in the Society of Anti- 
much else besides building. He read several 
re it and other societies. As an architect his 
S$ not extensive. He contributed only two 
Academy exhibitions, viz. Hospital at Wake- 
e Church of St. Hilda, Leeds, with a design 
h-house at Westminster in connection with 
5 CLARKE. 


te Mr. Frank McCrean, on _ his death, 
a large sum of money to the University of 
for scientific purposes. He was a son of 
EAN, who was well known as a railway 
id was at one time president of the Institu- 
ough recognised as a student of science, 
McCiean had also other tastes, and in addi- 
S a collector of Greek coins, which is one of 
scinating of pursuits for a man with money 
His brother, Mr. Joun R. McC ean, M.A., 
College, Cambridge, having resolved to 
> collection, has been fortunate in realising his 
ch was that it should become complementary 
KE collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
WwW presented the collection of Greek coins, 
000 In number, to the museum, which will 
in consequence, occupy a place in the front 
s English numismatic repositories. Many of 
inpublished coins, and a large number are 
nted in the collection at the British Museum. 
s of the University will be given to Mr. 
or his munificence at the next congregation. 


Durham Advertiser Mr. J. W. Fawcett has 
to rescue the names of some of the worthies 
nty from oblivion.’ In the last number his 
MILLIAM. Ropinson, who was closely con- 
h English architecture in the eighteenth 
de was the oldest of the three sons of 
OBINSON, Of Kepyer and Gilesgate, Durham, 
pee Kepyer about 1720. He received his 
ba: € parish school of St. Giles, studied for 
ke city and went to London. while a 
* pe uaty: 36, 1746, he was appointed 

works to Greenwich Hospital, when he 


superintended in 1763 the building of the infirmary 
designed by James Stuart. Between the years 1750 
and 1775 he assisted WALPOLE in executing the latter’s 
plan for Strawberry Hill. Simultaneously he was clerk 
of the works at St. James, Whitehall, and Westminster, 
and surveyor to the London Board of Customs, for 
whom he designed, between 1770 and 1775, the Excise 
Office in Old Broad Street. In 1771 he became Secre- 
tary to the Board of Works, an office which he held 
until his death. He made a design for rebuilding the 
Savoy, but this was superseded on his death by Sir 
Witiiam CHaAmpers’s plan for Somerset House. He 
died of gout at his residence in Scotland Yard, JLondon, 
on October 10, 1775, and was buried in the chapel at 
Greenwich Hospital. 


THE uncertainty of the law has been exemplified in 
a remarkable way in the case of Kine v. JoLty, which 
was decided in the House of Lords on Thursday of last 
week. The earlier stages of the action are recorded in 
The Architect. Mrs. Kine applied for an injunction 
against a builder in December 1903 to prevent him from 
obstructing the light and air to her house at Acton. 
The injunction was granted. But the order for demoli- 
tion was withheld until the appeal was heard. Prior to 
the rehearing judgment was given in the case of Cots 
v. Home and Colonial Stores. With this decision before 
them the Court of Appeal remitted the case to Mr. 
Justice KEKEwIcH, in order to decide whether the loss of 
light was of an extent to entitle the plaintiff to damages. 
His Lordship decided in the affirmative, and an order 
was accordingly made that such part of the house 
should be taken down as affected the light of the morn- 
ing-room and hall. The defendant again appealed, and 
a majority of the Court came to the conclusion that the 
order to take down ought not to have been made. But 
an inquiry was ordered as to the extent of the damage 
which plaintiff had suffered. The builder brought the 
case to the House of Lords. The appeal was heard by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord James or HereErorp, Lord 
Rosertson and Lord Arxinson. In the end their 
Lordships were equally divided. The Lord Chancellor 
and Lord James or HEREFORD were in favour of the 
plaintiff in upholding the judgment of Mr. Justice 
KEKEWICH, while the other Lords were in favour of the 
builder. The Lord Chancellor expressed his profound 
regret that in a matter which was comparatively small 
such enormous costs were incurred, and which it will 
be difficult to divide between the two parties. 


THE venerable FrEp£ERic MistRAL is one of the most 
glorified of Frenchmen, for he represents Provencal 
poetry. His“ Miréio” has been made the subject of 
an opera by Gounop, and others of his poems are 
esteemed as epics. MIsTRAL is expected to differ in his 
ways from ordinary men, and there is no surprise 
expressed at the announcement that he is making 
arrangements for the erection of his tomb. The place 
selected for the resting-place of the poet is in the 
cemetery of Maillane. He has a theory that French 
poets at least are related to the Greeks. But a great 
many of the inhabitants in the South of France believe 
they are the descendants of Greek wanderers. As a 
Western Greek, MistrAt is resolved that his mausoleum 
shall have some of the characteristics of a Greek temple 
on a small scale. In Baux there is a ruined structure 
which is supposed to have been a Roman, if not a Greek, 
pavillon. It was visited in the twelfth century by 
troubadours, knights and ladies, who used to compete in 
love songs and other literary exercises. An adaptation 
of this will be erected by Mistrat. It will have a dome 
surmounted by a cross, and will be constructed of costly 
marbles. Mistrat has reached his seventy-sixth year, 
but his admirers must hope it will be long before the 
temple is applied to its contemplated use. 
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GOVERNMENT TRAINING. 

HE letter from the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to the President of the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill gives the coup de 
grace to an institution which should be considered as 
evidence of what panic can do when it seizes the mind 
of a Minister of State. The earlier Indian railways 
were designed and carried out by civil engineers who 
were not ordinary Government officials. ‘There were 
numerous men in England who were only too glad to 
accept appointments in a country where so many 
Englishmen and Scotsmen had acquired wealth. Then 
came the Mutiny and, as was to be expected, railway 
extensions were suspended. Lord Sraniey became 
Secretary of State, and he grew alarmed about the 
possibility of not having a sufficient supply of skilled 
assistants for public works. He therefore resolved 
on the establishment of Cooper’s Hill College in order 
to be a nursery for them. The authorities in India, 
on whom the responsibility for the conduct of public 
works really rested, did not approve of the project. 
They declared that they considered the success of such 
a college to be very uncertain, and that they had grave 
doubts about any necessity for such an establishment. 
Lord SranLey was morbidly self-opinionated, and was 
quite positive about understanding the circumstances 
of India better than any of the officials in Calcutta, 
Bombay, or Madras. Accordingly the Cooper’s Hill 

estate was purchased from Baron Grant for 55,000/. 
The number of professors and other officers was out 
of all proportion to an institution which could only 
accommodate at the most 125 students. During the 
thirty-five years in which the college has been opened 
the total number of students admitted was 1,623, or about 
forty-six a year. According to the president, Sir Joun 
OrrtLry, the number was put down at forty-two a year. 
He calculated the fate of the students as follows:— An 
average of fifteen drop out of the batch during the course, 
and ten more complete the course without obtaining an 
Indian Government appointment, whilst only seventeen 
get suchappointments. In other words, of every forty-two 
who have entered the college more than 35 per cent. 
have dropped out; about 24 per cent. have completed 
the course but failed to get an Indian Government 
appointment, and 40 per cent. have obtained appoint- 
ments.” Sir W. H. Preece, who as a Government 
official himself was not likely to be too hard in judging, 
put the averages in another way :—‘‘ Cooper’s Hill,” he 
said, ‘‘is very extravagant. You must remember that 
at Cooper’s Hill you are now merely getting boys from 
the public sclivvls, aiid ‘those boys -are not selected in 
any shape or form. It is a mere matter of luck whether, 
out of the twenty-five who go in, five are good for rail- 
way engineering, one good for telegraphs, and so on.” 


1 fee rs BS | 


wee ees 


Brew Bakes bite ze 


not oc accordiig to precedent for a Govern- 
ment department to declare that at any period of its 
existence it committed a mistake, and therefore Mr. 
Joun Morey says that the college has successfully 
fulfilled the purpose with which it was founded, besides 
serving the interests of the Empire at large. 

If success attended Cooper’s Hill during thirty-five 
years, why is the building to be closed? The report of 
the committee appointed in 1903 ‘declared that im other 
ways well-qualified engineers could be obtained without 
maintaining a special college, which did not, moreover, 
provide any particular advantages to the student. Even 
for the latest addition, that of forestry, it was found to 
be without any advantages. The explanation of the 
closing given by the Secretary of State for India is as 
follows :—" It is sufficient to refer briefly to the great 
change which has taken place since 1871 in the facilities 
for obtaining a scientific education in engineering in the 
United Kingdom, and to the fact that there are to-day 
a large and increasing number of universities and other 
institutions, equipped with costly appliances and having 
highly specialised talent at their command, where the 
subjects hitherto taught in the college at Cooper’s Hill 
can be studied. In these circumstances it was felt that 


it was no longer justifiable to cast upon the - 
India the charge of maintaining a special coll 
training of the engineers required for its ¢, 
that the time had arrived when the Secretar 
in Council should look to these institutio 
supply of men for India.” 

Cooper’s Hill may therefore be said to have 
not, of course, without leaving a deficit whic 
Great Britain will have to meet. After the il 
been made by some half-dozen practical men 
could not be upheld. The most that can be 
is that in 1871, when it was founded, ther 
established engineering college in England, 
Lord StanLey and his advisers were unable 
stand how engineers could be trained excey 
rooms. A little consideration should have 
them that the system by which the greate: 
engineers were produced, men whose counsel 
by foreign Governments and who had created 
ing as a whole, was good enough to enable you 
take levels in India and to help in laying out we 
we cannot expect such knowledge in a Govern 
as would be possessed by an ordinary busi 
blishment. A private individual or a publi 
in 1871 who required structural works on an 
scale to be carried out in India would have bee 
with the assistant engineers who are to be 
Westminster. It would be recognised that the 
adopted in one country for construction were 
in others, and there would be no difficulty i 
experience to bear in India. But the method o 
in the India Office was unlike that followed in 

The failure of one Government experiment 
of training naturally gives rise to the questi; 
others would not be discovered if the sam 
tests were applied to them. The official ; 
teaching science and art corresponds in some 
with that followed in Cooper’s Hill. Undoubt 
was far more reason for making the expel 
setting up schools of design in Somerset H 
for founding a costly engineering college. D. 
not systematised in 1837, and although there y 
artists who could produce patterns in Englan 
most of the work except of the humblest kind, 
art was in demand, it was necessary to have re 
foreigners. At first the aim of the schools wa: 
if not inadequate. Developments followed fro 
time, until at length the original purpose of th 
was ignored, for scant attention was given 
designing of patterns or models. Let us gran 
experiment was called for by the necessities of 
although when schools of design were first « 
seemed as strange for the Government t 
take art teaching as it would appear if | 
were now made to open schools of medic 
surgery, law and_ divinity. If after t 
years the Cooper’s Hill experiment c¢ 
abandoned without any loss to Great Bi 
to India, it may well be asked why an ex 
which has been conducted for double that t 
tinues to be necessary? Comparatively fe' 
were concerned in Indian engineering, yet a s 
capable men was forthcoming. But industrial 
a relation to the majority of people, and, 


prosperous industries, should after a time hé 
left to grow without official fostering. In the ¢ 
seventy years a great many designers must ha 
into existence, and, just as in other professiot 
nesses or trades, they are the rightful instru 
those who are to succeed them; but so long 
supposed that Government is making proviso! 
the requirements of manufacturers, what may 
sidered as the natural source of design is 0 
Young people take up the study, but they rarel} 
the pupils of men who live by the practice 0} 
Indeed, regular pupilage seems to be going es 
in all branches of art, although it is the sures 
attain skill. 
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not only the neglect of pupilage which is to be 
. another evil also-arises. At the present time 
i be folly for an individual to set up an art 
‘n London or in*one of the provincial towns, 
ing those of JULLIEN, of TRELAT, of GUICHARD, 
srs in Paris. If he proposed to obtain the co- 
n of able men it would be of little avail. The 
nent or colleges or societies seem to be com- 
r the purpose of preventing all private enterprise. 
; not difficult to imagine the advantages which 
school would possess. Yet under modern con- 
t is an impossibility. 
.n science followed art as an allied subject for 
ion, the aim of the Government was as limited as 
The mining school connected with the Geological 
formed the nucleus, and for a time the school was 
1s the Government School of Mines and at a later 
the Royal School of Mines. Afterwards the 
s enlarged and it became the Normal School of 
the connection with the School of Mines being 
nected. Six years ago the title was changed to 
ral College of Science. The importance now 
| to science in the official mind is evident from 
edition of the regulations for the Royal College 
nce and Royal College of Art. There are 
ges devoted to science, while art, including 
s, can only have eighty pages. Science as 
n South Kensington is now of almost universal 
It comprises mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
geology, metallurgy and mining. Each of the 
has subdivisions, and mathematics is not 
d. The syllabus of the school is therefore very 
fe, and at the present time an effort is being 
» enable the college to obtain a monopoly of 
teaching in the Metropolis. 
his case, also, it is possible that officialdom has 
yond the necessities of the case. If it had been 
1 that the schools of design and the science 
vere to attain their present magnitude it is pos- 
Government would have made the experiment 
ding them. Any success which Great Britain 
ained was through individual efforts. It was 
insisted on that the province of Government 
be limited. The most which an economist like 
Mitt would allow in respect of education was 
Ivernment should insist on the elements being 
and if required should establish schools for that 
» It is doubtful whether anyone who has 
into the spirit of the constitution would care to 
ier than Mit. It is true that Government can 
unlimited resources. But will any unofficial 
lal have the courage to say that the results of 
rmous expenditure on science and art during the 
ty Or sixty years have been commensurate with 
e which the country has had to pay for them ? 
re is no doubt the Royal College of Science pos- 
a numerous staff of professors, assistant pro- 
and instructors. But we must remember that 
ers Hill the teachers were proportionately more 
us than at South Kensington, and yet the engi- 
college was a disappointment if not a failure. 
y in both cases the students have felt from 
ng to Government institutions that they possess 
es, and as there are no opportunities for pitting 
gainst students who were taught elsewhere, there 


ete emulation and too little of a stimulus 
ion. 


eo has been made at Winchester Cathedral 
ule Progress of the excavations for the underpinning 
es Near one of the buttresses at a depth of 
ble gs came upon some paving composed of 
ve tiles, each 1 foot long, 114 inches wide and 
¥ a ‘ie aoe paving, which extends some distance, 
endl: € peat, and there are remains of a rubble 
Side of it. Experts express the opinion that 


3a . : 
aie the remains of an ancient Roman watercourse 
7 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

N one of the recent reports of the finance committee 
: of the London County Council it is pointed out 

that, having regard to the heavy capital commitments 
of the Council, both as regards tramways and other 
services, and to the present condition of the money 
market, which is most unfavourable to large issues of 
stock, capital expenditure by the Council should for the 
present be strictly limited to purposes which are 
absolutely necessary and urgent.” We can easily 
imagine the surprise of that committee when they saw 
the report which recommended that the supply of elec- 
trical energy in the Metropolis should be secured as 
part of the work of the Council. Already some of the 
local authorities have powers to supply electricity in 
bulk, and, their expenditure on account of electric lighting 
and other uses of the power amounted up to March 31 
of the present year to 5,450,000/. Is it wise to interfere 
with local authorities and with companies, and to 
undertake still larger expenditure in order that the 
supply of electrical energy may become more generally 
available ? 

To some extent the answer has been already given, 
i.e. if we can accept a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons as qualified to give a decision. After inves- 
tigating various schemes during more than twenty days 
the Select-Committee recommended the adoption of one 
large and inclusive scheme, which should comprise not 
only the whole area of the Metropolis, but adjoining 
boroughs and districts. It was also considered that a 
central authority was required, and that the London 
County Council should be that authority. Finally, the 
committee suggested that as the provision of cheap 
electric-power for London was important and pressing, 
the necessary action should be taken without delay to 
obtain an Act for the purpose. It was therefore incum- 
bent on the Council, notwithstanding the condition of 
the money market, to investigate the subject, in order 
that a proper Bill should be drafted. 

It must be admitted that the London County Council 
has acquired an unfortunate reputation for grasping or 
centralising. It may therefore be supposed that the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
merely playing up to one of the characteristics of the 
Council. So much has been accomplished by the co- 
operative efforts of individuals, it will at first sight 
appear as if private companies could as well deal with 
electricity as with steam-power or water-power. It is 
satisfactory to know that specialists have come to the 
conclusion that both economy and efficiency are secured 
when electricity is produced on a great scale. The 
machinery that is necessary for generating the power is 
costly, and on that account electricity cannot rival gas 
as regards price in certain places. It is possible to 
utilise electric-power in a detached mansion, but the 
expenditure which is required at first and the annual 
expenses are enough to demonstrate the peculiar con- 
ditions which attend the production of so invaluable an 
agent. The owner of such a mansion would probably 
fail to understand why illumination with him must be 
so expensive, while in some of the model dwellings of 
the Metropolis a tenement of three or four rooms can 
be lighted for less than a shilling a week. In no class 
of manufacture is the difference in scales of production 
more marked than in obtaining electric-power. 

There must, however, be some limit to all varieties 
of manufacture. That is found to be the result of 
experience with private firms or companies. Some 
people may therefore think that the County Council 
have interpreted the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, about supplying adjoining boroughs and 
districts in addition to the entire county of London, in a 
too liberal manner. The outside area of supply which 
is contemplated by the Council includes parts of Essex, 
Kent, Surrey and Middlesex. The total area involved 
is 451 square miles, comprising 117 square miles in 
London and 334 square miles in the surrounding 
districts. We doubt whether the United States have 
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attempted to bring electricity to bear on an area equally 
extensive. 

_ The most important consideration is the manner of 
treating existing undertakings. It is concluded that if 
a large generating station is created, independent 
generating systems, however costly in character, should 
not be allowed to have co-existence. Economy would 
not be promoted, and the aim of the Council is to secure 
a cheap supply of electricity. It is therefore proposed 
that the Council should be empowered to acquire com- 
pulsorily the electric undertakings of the borough 
councils of Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, 
Fulham, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, Islington, 
Poplar, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepney 
and Stoke Newington. The Bill is also to provide 
that no further capital expenditure shall without the 
consent of the Council be incurred by the local authorities 
on the works in question. With authorities outside the 
county of London the Council do not propose to exercise 
compulsory powers; the whole or part of any under- 
taking is to be purchased by agreement. There are 
also companies having powers to supply electrical 
energy in the county of London. Their property can 
be acquired compulsorily by local authorities in 1931 
and subsequent years. What is now recommended is 
“that the Council should be empowered to purchase 
compulsorily the undertakings of companies within the 
proposed area of supply at the time when, and on the 
terms on which, such undertakings would have become 
purchasable by local authorities, or at any time to pur- 
chase by agreement the whole or any part of such an 
undertaking.” | The value of the companies’ property 
will be much greater than that of the local authorities’, 
for the expenditure up to December 31, 1905, by com- 
panies supplying London amounted to 1259-15, 5 340 elt 
has yet to be ascertained how far the existing machinery 
and other plant can be utilised by the Council. But in 
any case a large loss will have to be sustained. 

The great generating station is to be either at Bark- 
ing or at Erith, and it can be erected in sections. It is 
suggested that in addition to giving a supply untrans- 
formed at high pressure, the Council should also give 
the supply at the pressure and of the kind which may 
reasonably be required by the various classes of con- 
Sumers,. and provide the necessary transforming 
apparatus. It is estimated that the cost of the 
generating station, including land, would be I,400,000/,, 
while the cost of the transmission and distribu- 
tion system, &c., would be 2,650,000/,, > Itais aanti- 
cipated that the demand for electricity would be so 
great that the revenue from the undertaking would be 
more than sufficient to cover the expenditure. It is 
declared to be of the utmost importance that a cheap 
supply of electricity should be available for manufac- 
turing purposes, for within the proposed area the 
volume of manufactures is greater than in any other 
manufacturing district in the United Kingdom. 

The finance committee have not had time to 
consider the proposals fully. But they point out that 
the extent of the undertaking and the amount of capital 

expenditure involved would be to a great extent beyond 
the Council’s control. Within seven years. the ex- 
penditure of four and a quarter millions would be 
required for a first instalment of the work. That sum 
would be in addition to the money needed for new 
tramways and other services. In taking over the 
undertakings of the boroughs the Council would also 
have to accept the outstanding debts. — the heat and it does not extend to the finely-carved ¢ 

The proposals are almost enough to appal the! and canopies. Nor are the arches, with their aI 
ordinary ratepayer of the Metropolis. No doubt. the mouldings, injured to any serious extent. Te 
purchase of the existing undertakings need not take | happy circumstance, as it is the finest wr 
Place immediately. Many of the shareholders in se ete Soule ae cle1 
as 2000 as the. New Benerateg Tea sted | windows, wih thet beaut patie aa 


Files sid f : ae very little injury, as well as the clustered shafts from 
Barking or Erith there will be a desire to utilise | jhe groining springs. This groining, though gener 
its possibilities, and efforts will be made to obtain early oak, has the lower part of its ribs worked in ston 


Possession of the existing undertakings. It should also height of about 4 feet, and here again no great har 
be borne in mind that electricity is not expected to ! been done. 


be the only motive-power in a future ti 
is approximately near to us. As Su, 
Says, the appetite grows by what it feeds on 
victory over steam, which seemed to result 

experimental work of a very few years, has y 
of science anxious to obtain a power which yw 
sede electricity. From the results already 
several experimenters both in England and a| 
Sanguine of success. After all, it may be onl 
of science. But those dreams, although ofter 
very often become realities. It would not n 
follow that the plant which was prepared for 
tribution of electric-power would serve for 
force. In the vast metropolitan area there 

room for steam, electricity and hydraulic-pow 
at a time when nothing that is scientific appe 
permanent it would perhaps be prudent tc 
about involving the people of London in an in 
expenditure when the actual saving by the , 
posals would not be of great account to the 
ratepayer, and it is well to remember that th 
tage offered by the new project consists n 
Saving. 


SELBY ABBEY. 


ee following report by Mr. G. J. Oldrid Scott 
presented to the committee :— 

The deplorable fire which has done such great 
the abbey broke out on the night of F riday, Octob 
the Latham chapel, in which the new organ had la 
erected. This chapel stands east of the north tran 
opens also into the north aisle of the choir. The fi 
thénce into the transept and choir, and later into #l 
and nave. The injury done in every part of the bi 
immense, though the actual amount of destructic 
very considerably. The effects are worse in the in 
neighbourhood of the organ, the inflammable n 
which caused such intense heat that the face of th 
work exposed to it has been almost entirely destro 

The arches leading from the Latham chapel 
transept and the choir aisle have lost every trace 
mouldings, while the pier from which they spri 
much. injured that it, as well as the arches, must t 
structed. The two windows in the chapel ar 
injured, one ef them having lost its tracery entirel 
chapel roof has. disappeared, while not one aton 
organ remains. So furious was the fire at this p 
the adjoining bay of the choir aisle has suffered a 
much as the chapel itself—the stone ribs of its 
ceiling are destroyed, while all the stonework in the 
diate neighbourhood will need extensive renewal. 

The choir, one of the noblest examples of Di 
architecture in the kingdom, has suffered grievously 
the roof with the beautiful oak groining has 
perished, and also the whole of the internal fittin 
sisting of the long range of stalls, all the screens fil 
side arches, as well as the reredos, which was er 
great cost fifteen years ago. This was given by the! 
Houldsworth, and it is only quite recently that it w: 
pleted by the addition of much rich gilding at the « 
of his family. The marble paving of the sanct 
destroyed, and the fine stone sedilia has received co 
able injury. 

Perhaps the most serious matter in the choir 
destruction which has taken place in the lower par 
the columns carrying the side arches. Here the 
from the burning stalls and screens, as well as fr 
timbers falling from the roof, have calcined the stot 
great depth, large parts of it having fallen away or ! 
shattered. This injury is happily almost wholly lim 
the inner faces of the columns which were most exp 
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ther subject for congratulation is the comparative | 
of the grand east window. Its flowing tracery is 
lled, and the stained glass, which dates from the 
nth century and which was restored some years 
the cost of Mr. William Liversedge, is of the utmost 
The firemen were told to concentrate their efforts 
splendid feature, and though the floor immediately 
it was for a long time a veritable furnace, the 
s and tracery remain practically perfect, while the 
tained glass has only suffered such injuries as can 

and at no very great expense, be made good. 
.ss in this window is amply insured, so that the 
its restoration is provided for. 

aisles of the choir are groined with stone, and this 
vented their receiving serious injury. Their roofs 
ct and most of their windows are uninjured. One 
had to be broken by the firemen, and one, on the 
de, was destroyed by the flames from the organ. 
indow was given by Mr. Liversedge some years 
1d he intends to replace it. 

floors have suffered a good deal, especially such 
‘them as are of wood, but on the whole the injuries 
very serious. 

north transept has lost its roof and seats, while 
irts of it as are connected with the Latham chapel 
ffered very severely. The large window has been 
yurnt out. 

tower arches have happily suffered no irreparable 
but all the floors and the roof have disappeared. 
x up the tower the sky can be seen crossed by a 
n beams, on which are insecurely perched three 
eight bells, the others having fallen to the floor 
come broken. Over and above the injury the 
jas suffered from the fire, there is in it a source 
ger which should certainly be dealt with in con- 
with the other repairs, as the opportunity, if missed 
ould never recur. The tower was originally built 
nost insecure foundation. Instead of the piers 
been carried down to the solid clay which underlies 
», they only penetrated the upper soil to a small 
anid as this soil consists of a kind of quicksand 
water, the great weight of the tower caused it to 
ry seriously. This action began soon after it was 
the twelfth century, the arches abutting on it being 
istorted. In the seventeenth century the mischief 
1e so far that the south-east pier of the tower gave 
nd the greater part of the superstructure fell, 
ing the south transept and the adjoining parts of 
ir and its south aisle. This pier was rebuilt a few 
ater, together with the south and east sides of the 
while the injuries to the choir and its aisle were 
made good fifteen years ago. The weakness, how- 
ill remains on the north side of the tower and only 
ears Since gave those concerned much alarm. The 
was that it was thought necessary to remove the 
stage of the tower, which dated from the eighteenth 
, in order to reduce the weight on the foundations. 
ver can never be looked on as permanently secure 
weakness has been removed by underbuilding the 
tions and carrying them down to the solid clay 
This happily is found at no great depth, and it is 
utmost importance that this essential work should 
ertaken. 
: abortive south transept has only suffered slightly. 
have was the last part of the abbey attacked by the 
This fact explains the comparatively smal! injury it 
Stained. The fire brigades from Leeds and York 
mn the spot, and their efforts saved the stonework 
iny serious damage. The roof has gone, though a 
ams still remain in a charred condition, showing the 
of the panelled ceiling. The oak benches were 
ally destroyed by the falling timbers, but the noble 
of arches and windows remain in a perfect state and 
show a trace of the fire to which they were exposed. 
ave aisles are also nearly intact, the glass alone 
: ex S any extent. The western towers have 
a he y burnt, and the glass in the west window 

eal cracked. As the nave is by far the least 


1 part of the building, it is the intention of the vicar 
urchwardens to press forward its re-roofing with all 
le despatch. Drawings are being made, and tenders 
i obtained for this work as soon as possible. The 
 Tequired im other parts of the nave and its aisles 
2 done at the same time, and temporary screens will 

€ eastern arches, so that the nave will be 


ced in th 
edand rendered fit for use at as early a date as can 


be arranged. It is hoped that it may be possible in this 
way to resume the abbey services in about twelve months. 
In the meantime, it is hoped that all the other parts of the 
abbey may be re-roofed and the ravages of the fire made 
good. 

The restoration of the choir will of necessity take a 
considerable time, as all the missing fittings will have to 
be supplied, while the repairs to the stonework are very 
serious, and of a nature which forbids any undue haste. 
Nor can the new oak fittings be hurried, while to replace 
the large organ which has been destroyed must take many 
months. However, if only the necessary funds are forth- 
coming, no time will be lost in carrying out all these 
essential works, and it is confidently hoped that in three or 
four years the whole abbey may be brought back to the 
beauty and magnificence which it had but a short time 
since. 

I proceed to give the approximate cost of the different 
divisions of the works I have described. 

Nave and its Aisles and West Towers.—New roof of the 


| same design as the old, with the colouring of the panelled 


ceiling, the general repairs to the nave, its aisles and western 
towers, new floors so far as necessary, the temporary en- 
closure at the east end, 5,000/. 

Choir and its Aisles—The general restoration of the 
choir with the new roof and oak groining, following in all 
respects the old design, the restoration of the injured stone- 
work and floors, the general repairs to the choir and its 
aisles, 8,250/. (The repair to the painted glass in the great 
east window is not included, being provided for by separate 
insurance. ) 

The Fittings.—The reredos, altar, altar rails, repairs of 
sedilia, aumbries, side screens, stalls, repairs of stone 
screens, pulpit, organ case and other fittings, 8,o00/. 

The Tower.—Reinstatement of the roof, floors, bell beams 
and ceiling, general repairs and paving and underpinning, 
3,500/. ; recasting and hanging the bells, say, 500/. 

North Transept and Latham Chapel.—New roofs and 
floors, rebuilding the stone piers and the three arches, 
general repairs, new tracery, &c., where necessary, 6,000/. 
(the organ is not included, as it is separately insured) ; 
architect, clerk of works and incidental expenses, 2,500/. ; 
contingencies and unforeseen expenses, say, 2,000/. ; total 
3597500. 

Two points remain to be considered, which, though out- 
side the repairs necessitated by the fire, are of very great 
importance, and of much interest to all who knew the 
abbey. 

The first relates to the completion of the tower by the 
addition, in a suitable style, of the missing belfry stage. 
An old drawing: is in existence showing the tower as it 
appeared before it fell in the seventeenth century, and a 
design was made some years since founded on this. The 
cost of this work is estimated at 6,o00/. 

The other is the addition of the south transept, which 
was destroyed by the fall of the tower. No one can doubt 
that the south side of the abbey loses very much in beauty 
by the absence of the transept, and it is possible that it may 
be thought well to include the new transept in the works to 
be undertaken. The design for this was made in connec- 
tion with that for the completion of the tower. The esti- 
mated cost of this addition is 8,o00/. 

J. O_prip Scott & Son. 
2 Dean’s Yard, Westminster : 
October 1906. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
N Tuesday the annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
British School at Athens was held, with Lord 
Halsbury as chairman. 

The report stated that excavations were begun this 
spring on the site of Sparta, and the work, mainly experi- 
mental, had given extremely important results. The most 
important archeological find of the year had been the dis- 
covery, near the bank of the river Eurotas, of the shrine of 
Artemis Orthia, the savage goddess at whose altar the 
Spartan youths underwent the ordeal of scourging. In the 
trial trenches which had been sunk a greater mass of the 
remains of the archaic period of Greek art had been found 
than had ever been found at any site, and that included 
thousands of votive offerings of various materials, ania 
series of painted terra-cotta masks. The masks might have 
been used in some ritual mystery play, and thus iad im- 
portant bearings on the earliest history of the drama in 
Greece. In the coming session it is hoped completely t> 
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excavate the site of the Temple of Artemis, which has now 
been expropriated, and to do this as quickly as possible, as 
delay is dangerous because the Eurotas is subject to violent 
floods, when the erosion of the bank is very rapid. It is 
estimated that for the satisfactory excavation of this site, 
and for carryirg on the work in Laconia in other directions, 
not less than 1,500/. will be needed, and the committee 
hope that this amount will be subscribed. 

Professor R. C. Bosanquet said the work of the school 
during the past year was somewhat eventful. Mr. Dawkins 
had undertaken journeys with special objects to Mount 
Athos, where he had collated MSS., to a remote part of 
Thrace, where he had witnessed a mystery-play embodying 
Dionysiac traditions, and through the Turkish islands, 
where, in conjunction with Mr. Wace, he had studied the 
fast-vanishing costumes and dialects. Mr. Hasluck had 
made two journeys in Asia Minor and obtained fresh 
material for his book on Cyzicus. Mr. Dickins had con- 
tinued his work on the sculptures of Damophon, and had 
been invited by the Greek Government to help in the re- 
erection of the colossal group at Lycosura. Mr. Wace and 
Mr. Tillyard had studied during the winter at Rome, and 
had worked at the Sparta excavations from March‘to June. 
Among the six new students there were two expert 
draughtsmen, Mr. Orr, whose work had lain in the Candia 
Museum, and Mr. Traquair, who had made plans and-draw- 
ings of Medizval castles in the Morea, and Byzantine 
churches in Constantinople. Miss Hamilton, a Carnegie 
student, had completed her book, since published, on 
miraculous cures in heathen temples and Christian churches. 
Of the other new students, Mr. Droop had devoted himself 
to a study of some problems of the early Iron Age. Mr. 
Brown had investigated the topography of the battle of 
Delion, and Miss Abrahams the arrangement of drapery in 
early Attic sculpture. By the successful inception of the 
campaign at Sparta a long-cherished scheme had. been 
realised which would add new chapters to the history of 
Greek art and of Greek institutions. 

Mr. G. A. Macmillan said they had lost Sir Richard Jebb, 
to whom primarily the school owed its foundation. | Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, who with such marked success had held 
the post of director for six years, had retired. The com- 
mittee was fortunate to obtain in the new director, Mr. R. M. 
Dawkins, one who had a high reputation as archeologist, 
philologist and explorer. Dr. Walter Leaf had been nomi- 
nated a trustee in the place of Sir Richard Jebb, and was 


thereby relieved of the office of honorary treasurer, which | 


he had held since the foundation of the school, in which he 
was succeeded by Mr. V. W. Yorke. 


RHIND LECTURES. 


she second of the course of lectures by Dr. Sayce, 

professor of Assyriology in the University of Oxford, 
had for subject “The Archzeological Materials : the Excava- 
tions at Susa and ‘the Origin of Bronze.” Professor Sayce 
said the science of archzeology might be said to be founded 
on the study of pottery. Pottery was practically inde- 
structible, and owing to the combination of conservatism 
and love of variety common to mankind, it was found that 
different ages and districts were marked by differences in 
pottery, which was, nevertheless, uniform over a definite 
period of time. Hence archeological chronology was in 
great measure based on a succession of ceramic forms. In 
Egypt, more especially, this chronology had now been 
thoroughly worked out, thanks largely to the impulse given 
in 1862 by Mr. Rhind, who was the pioneer of scientific 
excavation in that country. In Assyria and Babylonia, 
unfortunately, there had hitherto been but little’ scientific 
excavation, “ museum objects” being alone sought for and 
littie attention given to the conditions under which they 
were found. Thus far the chief scientific work in Babylonia 
had been performed by the French at Tello, but here all 
the remains belonged to practically the same age (B.C. 4000- 
2700), and so threw but little light on those of a later epoch. 
In Susa, or Shusan, however, the ancient capital of Elam, 
M. de Morgan had since 1897 been carrying on elaborate 
excavations in accordance with the most modern archzxo- 
logical methods, and since one of the results of his work 
was to show that Elam was once a province of Babylonia, 
light had indirectly been cast by them upon Babylonian 
archeology, At Susa the remains of two neolithic settle- 
ments had been discovered beneath those of the historical 
city which was founded before 4000 E.c. The earlier 
neolithic settlement was characterised by a fine thin pottery 
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which had affinities with that of Asia Minor and pre 
Egypt ; then came other settlers with inferior Pottery, 
last were succeeded by a population among wh 
civilisation of Babylonia was introduced, including 

of copper, seal-cylinders, alabaster vases and. t 
They also employed a black ware with incise 
filled with white. Similar pottery had been f{ 
Palestine, Egypt—where it was now regarded as 

been brought by the Hyksos—and even Spain, 

the introduction of copper the historical age of Elam 
The earliest worked copper of which we knew w 
with in Babylonia, which continued to be character 
the use of copper instead of bronze down to the 
period. In Assyria, however, bronze was know; 
about B.c. 2000 onwards, and apparently was int; 
from Asia Minor, where the earliest bronze: impleme 
discovered were found by Dr. Schliemann in the 

prehistoric city at Troy. In Egypt bronze first appe 
the time of the twelfth dynasty, but an analysis of t 
ornaments of the sixth dynasty shows that ther 
already have been intercourse between Egypt an 
Minor. And as far back as B.c. 2000 the Assyria 
established colonies in Eastern Cappadocia, where 
were mines of copper and other metals. Tin, howey 
not among them, and one of the chief puzzles of ; 
logy therefore was at present, Whence came the 
which the early bronze of Asia Minor was compose 
far as the archzeological facts went they indicate 
Minor as the country in which bronze was in 
although according to the mineralogists, not only \ 
tin found there, but no early tin workings are me 
nearer than Spain and the British Isles. 

In his third lecture Dr. Sayce said that one 
earliest discoveries of Assyriology was that the picte 
out of which the cuneiform characters were develope 
invented by a people who spoke an agglutinative lar 
This people was called by the Babylonian 
Sumerians, and to them were due the primitive cult 
civilisation of the country. The discovery, howev 
opposed to the prejudices of scholars, and was acco: 
received with incredulity, though it is now one 
established facts of science. Sumerian culture was a 
and improved upon by Semitic settlers, the result be 
Babylonians of history, who were a mixed race, an 
certain points of view might be described as spea 
mixed language. In physical type the Sumerians ap 
have resembled the Elamites, who also spoke an age 
tive language, which, however, was not related to Sur 
An analysis of the original Sumerian pictographs g 
idea of the culture of their inventors, and indicate 
they must have been invented on the.shores of the } 
Gulf, their inventors not being yet acquainted with t 
of metals, and, owing to the scarcity of stone, emf 
hard wood for their tools and weapons. On the 
of the gulf Eridu, “the Good City,” the early 
port of Babylonia, was built between six and 
thousand years ago, though the silting up ¢ 
coast has now made it an inland city more than 100 
from the sea. From Eridu Sumerian culture sprea 
the Edin or ‘‘ Plain” of Babylonia, the Eden of tl 
Testament, where great engineering works were | 
out, the floods of the Tigris and Euphrates being 
and canalised and the land drained. Up to the last 
or Southern Babylonia remained predominantly 
Semitic; the Semitic element being most power 
Akkad or Northern Babylonia, where the’ first S 
empire (of Sargon of Akkad) arose in B.c. 3800. | His 
Babylonia, in which the Sumerian and Semitic ele 
were combined, was characterised by agriculture, 
belonged more to the Sumerian element, and trade, 
was more especially Semitic in origin. It became < 
commercial community, even the crown prince takin 
in trade. To the Semitic element also was due the a 
pomorphism of Babylonian religion, the gods bein, 
ceived as men, while conversely the human kn 
deified. The Sumerians had no gods properly a 
they were still in the animistic stage of religion, a! 
sorcerer among them took the place of a priest. ) 
Semitic anthropomorphism the priest entered up 
scene, and the triumph of the priesthood, who eve 
succeeded in absorbing the State, marked the final tr 
of the Semitic element in the population. 


Mr. Thomas H. Longfield, F.S.A., architect, at 
Dublin on Sunday. During several years he was 
of the Museum of Science and Art in that city. 
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TURTON TOWER. 


\NY of us remember the late Mr. James C. Scholes, 
says Colonel Lees Knowles in the Bolton Chronicle, 
e have read with pleasure his interesting and valuable 
such as “ Documentary Notes relating to the District 
ton” and “ Notes on Turton Tower and its Successive 
-s, I am not, however, proposing to tread in the 
of our local antiquary, but merely to put together a 
pservations upon the architecture and condition of 
1 Tower, which may perchance be of interest at the 
ttime. ‘ Turton” is a contraction of “ Tower-town,” 
urton Tower, whence the name is derived, is an inte- 
x and valuable memorial of the past. No doubt 
ally there was merely a single tower, of the kind 
1 as peel towers, SO common in ancient times on the 
's, These towers appear to have been constructed of 
and timber, strengthened by palisades ; but latterly a 
” was a small square tower with turrets at the angles, 
ith a door considerably raised above the ground. The 
part, where the cattle were kept, was generally 
d. The word “peel” appears to be derived from the 
word pila, meaning a pillar or a pier, and also a mole 
ss of stone, from which, no doubt, we have the English 
‘ pile,” meaning a tower or castle, and the expression, 
e of buildings.” 
e tower, a single rectangle of stone, probably about 
storeys in height, with walls about 4 feet in thickness, 
laced close to the banks of a stream. There are no 
ectural features remaining to determine the precise 
of the original walls, which are of a somewhat 
order, with large quoin or corner-stones. The ash- 
or facing used to cover walls of rubble is very 
lar, large stones being packed with small ones. The 
ry, however, is in a singularly perfect state of preser- 
. At the north-west corner of this rectangle are the 
ns, perfect still at the top, of a “vice.” A “vice,” or a 
” as it is sometimes spelt, is the newel or central 
of a winding staircase. The word is derived from the 
vitis, “a vine,” and allied to the French vis, “a screw.” 
ot quite apparent whether this is a part of the original 
ure or whether it was added when, towards the close 
feudal period, the tower may have been converted 
more comfortable residence by the introduction of 
med windows, which probably were substituted for 
revious loops and arrow-slits. At the north-east 
r of the battlements, in the earliest part of the building, 
till be seen the shaft of the garderobe for the soldiers. 
is perfect, but its outlet at the base is now concealed. 
arderobes in the walls were cut probably at a later 


the opinion of my college friend, Mr. W. D. Carée, a 
ishire man and a distinguished architect, the first 
e, if the walling is of earlier date, took place in the 
ith century, when windows, apparently of two lights 
2 two lower storeys and one light above, iron-barred 
shuttered, but without glass, were introduced, and 
, according to clear evidence, there were three low 
ys in the building. At this time the extent of the 
was still only a rectangle. This is clearly shown by 
emains near the pantry-door of a window almost en- 
destroyed, and by the further remains of a window— 
internal—above it. Both these were on the original 
face of the tower. Two of the windows of this date 
e ground-floor, one on the upper floor and five on the 
ial top floor still remain blocked up, but all of these 
ire not easily visible. At the same time, the lower 
m of the present kitchen wing was added, and most 
ibly the garderobes cut in the thickness of the original 
This kitchen wing consisted of a _ two-storeyed 
ing, with a heavily-timbered, pitched roof. It had 
detached and large chimneys in the centre and two 
lled from the west wall. The grotesque label termina- 
or projecting mouldings now existing on most of the 
ows of this wing are modern, and probably belong to 
estoration of 1831-44. 
Vith regard to the erection of the circular staircase, the 
Mces at present obvious are conflicting, and a removal 
= plaster;would alone enable a judgment to be formed. If 
original it seems strange that the staircase walls should 
e thicker or that the staircase itself should be so large. 
ie other hand, some approach to the battlements or to 
ipper storeys of the original tower must have existed, 
there would be none more. likely than a “ vice.” 

he tower did not long continue in the condition so far 
we In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and probably 
tds the close of it, vast changes were made with a view 
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of bringing up its comfort to the more luxurious standard 
of those times. The old floors were taken out and the 
storeys raised so that two occupied nearly the whole space 
of the former three, and a new storey was added. Large 
three, four and five-light transomed windows heavily 
mullioned were substituted for many of the previous ones, 
and a new entrance and entrance-hall were erected on the 
north side of the tower, with a half-timbered storey of two 
gables over it. 

It is not quite -clear whether the present oak staircase 
was erected at this period or not; in any case, it has been 
subsequently considerably tampered with. One would be 
disposed, on the face of it, to think its erection likely ata 
time when so many changes were in hand and when 
imposing staircases were so much in vogue, but it intrinsic- 
ally bears evidence to work of a date some twenty or thirty 
years later. One can only suppose that the former wind- 
ing stone staircase, or vice, had become dilapidated, for 
rooms of no importance were secured by its destruction 
through the two lower flights, and that the oak staircase 
was substituted for it. 

It remains to be proved whether the side walls of the 
existing entrance-hall are ancient or not. Mr. Carée is at 
present disposed to think that they are not ancient. It 
appears that in 1831 there was a half-timbered structure of 
three storeys, containing the oak staircase, but there is no 
evidence to show whether it was a recent erection or not. 
The entrance-hall acquired its present form between 1835 
and 1844, when it was recased-in deal, with elaborate 
carvings in the barge-boards which project from the 


gables, hiding the horizontal timbers of the roof, 
and are quite foreign to the original more solid 
and monumental work. Between 1835 and 1844 
changes also took place in the kitchen wing, and 


the curved Jacobean gable was then first introduced. Sub- 
sequently to 1844 the third storey was raised over the 
kitchen wing, and the half-timbered gable in deal, which is 
at right angles to the entrance and for which there was no 
authority, was built. In this the details of the 1835-44 
work was studiously copied. At the same time, the original 
kitchen chimneys, which consisted of three large detached 
shafts rising out of the roof, were entirely lost. In this 
restoration, also, the sills of the windows of the drawing 
and dining-rooms were lowered, and their ancient propor- 
tions were destroyed. There is no clear evidence to show 
whether in 1835-44, or during the later so-called restora- 
tion, the existing window was introduced in the morning- 
room and the curious chimney, of a factory type, raised. 
It is quite clear, however, that considerable changes have 
taken place in the north wall of this room. The present 
wall does not occupy the ancient position, but it cannot be 
surmised what the existing arrangement replaced unless 
excavations for foundations are made. 

Referring more particularly to details, especially of the 
interior, it is generally to be noted that the eighteenth- 
century restorations have largely interfered with the antique 
interest of the building so far as the outward observance is 
concerned. 

Record of Owners. 

The following is a brief record of the family ownerships 
of the tower and manor, as disclosed by documentary 
evidence :—Temp. King John, Roger Fitz-Robert ; Temp. 
King John, Henry, Duke of Lancaster; early fifteenth 
century—1628, Orrell; 1628-1769, Chetham ; 1769-1814, 
Greene ; 1814-35, Frere; 1835-90, Kay; 1890-1903, Apple- 
ton ; 1903, Sir Lees Knowles, Bart. ne 

It thus appears that the Orrell family were responsible 
for the earlier extant architectural features of the tower and 
also for the transformation of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
that the Kay family were mainly the instigators of the 
nineteenth-century restorations, although some changes are 
said to have been introduced during the ownership of Miss 
Appleton. 

In further connection with these restorations it may be 
observed that an Elizabethan mantel-head has been used as 
a door-head of the lodge. This is a counterpart of the one 
recently found over the ancient fireplace in the second-floor 
passage and also of that existing in the billiard-room. 

In connection with the tower, the barn at the farm 
should be noted. This is an excellent example, especially 
in its gable, of characteristic Lancashire seventeenth-century 
building. 


It has been Estimated by the architects that 50,000/. will 
be required for the purpose of the complete restoration of 
Selby Abbey. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


On December 12 the tenders for the construction of 
the Panama Canal will be opened. The system to be 
adopted is one which is seldom tried in England unless 
in connection with some military buildings. That is to 
Say, the. contractors will have to declare at what per- 
centage above or below a price to be determined by 
engineers representing the United States Government 
and the contractors the contract will be accepted. 
Several American contractors and associations of late 
years have adopted what they call a percentage basis 
for carrying out large works, and the arrangements of 
the Canal Commission recognise the principle. The 
contractor is to do every kind of work that is required 
according to plans and specifications to be furnished by 
tke chief engineer to the Commission. But the work, it 
is to be understood, will be confined to labour and 
tran ;portation. The Commission will furnish the 
plant, including locomotives, electric light and power 
plant, and machinery of a substantial character, 
but not hand tools. Raw materials will also be 
supplied, construction tracks will be laid down, 
quarters for all employés will be set up as well as 
Stores, hospitals and office buildings. The contractors’ 
workmen can travel on the Panama Railway and on the 
steamship lines connected with it at about one-half 
the usual ‘tariff. Water will be supplied and mess- 
house privileges will be arranged. The contractor, in 
addition to his own men, is to employ all those entered 
upon the pay-rolls of the Panama Commission. Pay- 
ments will be made monthly for the actual construction 
work. The payment of the percentage will be reserved 
until the works are accepted as complete. Should the 
total cost of construction exceed the cost as estimated 
by the engineering committee, one-half per cent. will be 
deducted from the percentage for each 5,000,000 dols. 
by which the actual cost exceeds the estimated cost. If 
the cost is less than the estimated amount the contractor 
shall receive in addition to his percentage one-third of 
the difference. If the work is not completed in the 
stipulated time the contractor is to forfeit 100,000. dols. 
for each month in excess. If, on the contrary, the 
work is completed in less time, he will be paid a pre- 
mium of 100,000 dols. a month. 


Tue stoneworkers in Birmingham appear to be of a 
particularly jealous disposition. Some time ago we 
offered some remarks about their endeavour to prevent 
contractors from having stone dressed at or near the 
quarries.’ At a time when competition is remarkably 
close they thought the contractor was bound to pay an 
extra sum for carriage and an extra sum for labour in 
order to satisfy the desires of Birmingham workmen. 
On Tuesday there was a further exhibition of their 
spirit. They made a complaint in the House of Commons 
that a teacher of modelling in the Birmingham School 
of Art had been working at carving on new buildings in 
the district, thus displacing competent stone-carvers. 
The President of the Board of Education was asked to 
intervene and to prevent the adoption of such a practice 
in the future. It has long been desired that efficient 
painters, sculptors and architects should be employed 
as art masters, and the Birmingham Corporation have 
acted wisely in seeking such men. For students, carving 
on a building is much more impressive than any exercise 
before a class. Ona building it can be seen that the 
teacher knows what he is talking about. ' If under such 
circumstances a master could displace several workmen 
as was alleged, then it is obvious that the Birmingham 
stoneworkers are very slow coaches. The President of 
the Board of Education was, of course, unable to inter- 
fere, and the workmen’s representative might have 
known as much. The committeelin charge of the school 
know what they are about, and it can be taken for 
granted that no master or teacher is paid unless he 
renders an equivalent for his salary. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: NEW CHAPTER-HOUSE, 
SOUTH-EAST, is 


OAK PULPIT AND CHANCEL FITTINGS, SLEEKBURN CHU 
NORTHUMBERLAND. , 


HIS church has just been completed, and fo 
| new parish cut out of Bedlington parish, 
church is built of brick with stone diessings, and 
500. The chancel fittings, mosaic pavement and p 
east window, by Messrs. Clayton & BELL, wer 
gift of an anonymous donor. The whole was c¢ 
out from designs by the diocesan architect, 
ARTHUR B. PLumer, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle. 


NEW PREMISES, READING. 


HESE buildings were designed for a firm of 
veyors in Broad Street, Reading. The 
consists of dark red bricks and Doulting stone. 
builder was Mr. F. Newserry, of Reading; the 
of the works, Mr. F. Baker; and the architect 
G. W. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., Reading. 


THE SCOTTISH TEMP=RANCE LIFE ASSURANCE CO.’S OFFI 
CHEARSIDE, E.C. 
HIS new block of buildings, the property c 
Scottish Temperance Life Assurance Com 
Ltd., is situated near the corner of St. Paul’s Ch 
yard, opposite Cheapside. The lower storey is 
with grey Kenmay granite, slightly polished, the 1 
portion being of Portland stone, with a roof of ; 
Westmorland slates. The whole of the rear portic 
the building is faced with white glazed bricks. 
lower storey is surmounted by an order of 
columns, flanked by: superimposed oriel windows 
minating in gables, which are crowned by Sco 
lions rampant, supporting shields and carved in 
relief. The central feature over the main entt 
terminates in a richly carved pediment, with a gra 
figure emblematic of “‘ Temperance.” 

The main front is supported on ferro-con 
stanchions, and the floors and beams are also 
structed in ferro-concrete with the exception of the 
floor, which is protected from fire risk by mean 
Banx’s helical lathing and granite-plaster ceiling. 
staircases are of ferro-concrete except that of the 
floor, which is of solid teak. Internally the walls 
finished in fine adamant plaster, the dados of 1 
staircase being decorated with Rust’s vitreous mo: 
of rich colour. The main entrance doorway and s 
fronts are of teak, while the joiners’ work and pane 
dado of the company’s suite of rooms on the first f 
are of wainscot oak. In the finishings of the remair 
offices Kauri pine is used, the floorings being of w 
block. 

The whole of the contract has been in the capé 
hands of Messrs. L. WuiteHeap & Co., Lt, 
Clapham Road, carried out from plans prepared by, 
under the personal supervision of, Mr. F RED. ROWNT! 
F.R.LB.A., of 11 Hammersmith Terrace, London, 
Mr. N. J. Hit has ably acted as clerk of works. 


STAIRCASE, WEST HAM GUARDIANS’ OFFICES. 


HE excellent example of woodwork shown in 
illustration has been carried out from Mr. D 
FORD’s designs by Elliott’s Moulding and Joinery 
pany, Ltd., Albert Works, Newbury.’ We have alre: 
represented examples of the company’s woodwork 
various styles, and Renaissance and Gothic designs ‘ 
be interpreted at the works with equal spirit and tru! 
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w SOUTH WALES STATE LIBRARY.* 


MUNIFICENT bequest by a Sydney citizen of a 
‘collection of books, manuscripts, maps, engrav- 
vc. relating to Australia and Australasia, valued 
r 100,000/., has necessitated the establishment of 
er and more commodious building than that at 
t used for the purposes of a public library in the 
South Wales metropolis. The State Parliament 
s yoted the necessary funds for a commencement 
’ work, plans were prepared by the Government 
sct, and a site selected in a large open space, one 
great recreation grounds of the city. The com- 
yuilding, of which the west wing will be devoted 
recently acquired collection, will comprise a base- 
ground floor and first floor, above which will rise 
ical dome, the main facade occupying a frontage 
feet. The completed design shows a rectangular 
ire, with two inner courtyards giving light and 
1e general disposition being a main front entrance, 
g direct into a central reading-room, flanked on 
de by the western wing, and on the other by a 
book-stack and the accommodation generally 
ed for the public library. 
e style of architecture adopted is a modification 
Italian Renaissance, due attention being given to 
xigencies of the accommodation requirements 
ally, the site and its surroundings, the materials 
ble and the national character of the undertaking. 
isposition of the windows is determined by the 
| requirements of the library, and in the majority 
es they will light the galleries and rooms from 
the height of the book-presses. The building 
>constructed throughout of brick and stone with 
nd fireproof construction of the floors, roofs and 
ses; lighting and book-lifts to be adapted for 
e motive power, and heating to be effected by 
| heating chambers with hot-water installations. 
ttings for book-shelves and exhibition cases for 
splay of manuscripts, &c., will be of metal, the 
g tables, chairs and newspaper stands being of 
dar. The reading-room will be surmounted by 
herical dome, «after the fashion of that at the 
1 Museum, having’a diameter of 66 feet and a total 
from ground-floor level to base of flagstaff of 
et. Theheight of the building generally will be 
t from basement to parapet. _ 
e western wing will be known as the Mitchell 
y, from the name of the donor of its intended con- 
and the details of the accommodation to be provided 
1 are as follows :—Basement—Book-stack, with 
ent height for gallery, 73 feet by 35 feet; rooms 
iministration, 60 feet 6 inches by 30 feet and 
t 6 inches by 19 feet; heating chamber, 19 feet 
feet. Ground floor—South reading-room, 73 feet 
es by 35 feet ; west reading-room, 60 feet 6 inches 
feet ; room for old Australian newspapers, 31 feet 
les by 19 feet 4 inches ; librarian,.19 feet 6 inches 
feet 4 inches. First floor—South picture gallery, 
t 4 inches by 35 feet; west reading-room, 60 feet 
es by 30 feet ; north manuscript-room, 48 feet by 
cS 
© accommodation for the public library will be as 
ned : — Basement — Lending library, 70 feet 
es by 45 feet 6 inches ; alcove to lending library, 
t by 27 feet; strong room for special treasures, 
t by 23 feet 6 inches; printer and bookbinder, 
et 3 inches by) 46 feet; women’s common 
30 feet by 19 feet ; cataloguing and administra- 
itaff, 36 feet 6 inches by 36 feet ; receiving and 
ing room, 29 feet by 16 feet ; heating chamber, 
*t by 15 feet; special cart entrance and staff 
nies. Ground floor—Newspapers and magazines, 
t3 inches by 30 feet; room for bound volumes 
lagazines, 46 feet 3 inches by 19 feet 4 inches; 
lery and stores, 25 feet 9 inches. by 23 feet 


* See Illustration. 
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by 23 feet 6 inches; main entrance hall and staircase, 
46 feet by 46 feet; public lavatories. First floor— 
Central reading-room, octagonal in shape, with angular ° 
recesses, 71 feet 6 inches’ by 71 feet 6 inches; alcove to 
same, 39 ‘feet by 19 feet 4 inches; room for special 
collections, 68 feet 3 inches by 30 feet; trustees’ room, 
30 feet 3 inches by 19 feet 4 inches; principal librarian, 
19 feet 4 inches by 15 feet 3 inches; attendant and 
typist. When complete there will be accommodation 
for nearly half a million volumes. The approximate 
cost of the complete building is 114,044/, or about 
120,000/. if the elevations are carried out in stone.—J. P. 


SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS. 


HE American Society of Mechanical Engineers offer the 
following advice to members who contemplate writing 
papers :— 

In preparing a paper for presentation before a pro- 
fessional society or for publication, there are some general 
principles, the observance of which will add greatly to the 
value of the work. These principles do not relate to the 
subject matter directly, but rather to the manner of presenta- 
tion. In the first place, a paper should, and generally does, 
relate to some especial department of work with which the 
author has had experience, so that he is very apt to assume 
many things as matter of common knowledge, when in fact 
they are not nearly so familiar to most of the audience as 
they are to himself. It is not usually a mistake to be too 
clear, particularly in the preliminary statements. Avoiding 
undue assumptions as to the familiarity of the audience 
with the subject, the general form of a paper should be 
about as follows :— 

State first, in a brief and clear manner, just what the 
paper is about, what the author is endeavouring to show 
ort what he expects to prove. This introductory statement 
should be very brief, and having been made it should be 
kept in mind throughout. <A paper should be about but one 
thing at a time, and that one thing plainly stated at the 
start. Then should follow the general treatment ; descrip- 
tion of work, of experiments, of opinion, &c., this portion 
constituting the matter usually forming the body of 
technical articles or papers. After this should come what 
may be called “proof,” that is, a statement showing how 
the general matter immediately preceding has demonstrated 
what the author has set out to show. Finally there should 
come a very condensed summing-up, in such a form that a 
brief glance would enable a casual reader to grasp the 
substance of the paper and decide without reading the 
whole whether or not he wants to examine it in detail. 

The introductory statement and the final conclusions 
should in every case enable the reader to get at the kernel 
of the whole’matter, of which the bulk of the paper should 
be the detailed and expanded treatment. 

The use of tables should be avoided whenever it is 


‘practicable to present results in a summarised form and 


where the tables ‘do not make in themselves a distinct 
addition to'the value of the paper. 

Papers may be divided into two classes: those which 
give a record of experience or investigation in a formal 
manner, presented mainly for the purpose of putting the 
subiect upon the official record, and those intended to 
arouse discussion, and presented for the very purpose of 
eliciting the opinions and experience of members at the 
meeting. 

The purpose of the second of these classes cannot be 
successfully attained unless the original paper is in a form 
which permits the argument to be readily grasped. Many 
members-do not have the opportunity. of examining the 
paper until a few minutes before it is presented, and yet 


these should -be able by a glance at the introduction and the 


conclusion to decide whether it is a subject which they can 
discuss. Results-of investigation are sometimes given in 
final form only, as tables or plotted curves, and, while these 
are both most desirable, there should always be a general 
summing-up of the leading. results of importance in plain 
language for immediate absorption by anyone. 

_In nearly every case these simple principles may easily 
be followed without imposing any hardship upon the author 
of the paper, and without making it necessary for him to 
modify in any way his own style or general method of 
treating a subject. 

A few points relating to the reproduction of papers ‘1 
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the printing office may be added, as of much importance to 
the publication committee. 

Write plainly on one side of the paper. Number the 
sheets consecutively in the upper right-hand corner, and 
have them of a uniform size. A good size is 83 by 11. It 
is desirable to have manuscript typewritten when this can 
be done without undue inconvenience. Give dimensions, 
&c., in the English system. If desirable the metric equiva- 
lents can be bracketed. 

Put your full name and address on all manuscripts, 
Copy should |be sent flat, never rolled, and preferably not 
even folded. Never fold illustrations intended for repro- 
duction. Tracings may be sent rolled in mailing tubes. 

All diagrains, drawings, &c., should be made on separate 
sheets of paper, and if possible so as to bear photographic 
reduction to the standard page size of the “ Transactions.” 
Photo-engraving is reliable and accurate, and greatly to be 
preferred to any process which requires the illustration or 
diagram to be redrawn. Good tracings can always be 
reproduced, but the reduction should not have to be more 
than one-third, preferably one-half, the linear dimensions 
of the original. Since the width of the type measure of the 
page is 4% inches, a drawing to be reduced to page-width 
should not be more than 8 to 12 inches wide. 

In making drawings intended for reproduction it is well 
to exaggerate the size of all numerals and dimensions, so 
that under reproduction on a reduced scale they will still 
be legible. The greater the reduction the heavier should 
be the lines to give sharp results. As the height of the page 
is 7 inches, the proportion of height to width in copy should 
be about 1.7 to1. Any drawing of these proportions will, 
when reduced by photography, fill a page correctly. Do 
not use red ink, as it does not reproduce. 

In selecting photographs or making photographic prints 
for illustrations it should be remembered that the glossy 
solio prints are better suited for reproduction than velox or 
other matter surface paper, besides bringing out all the 
detail in the negative to the best’advantage. Photographs 
should not be printed too deep, and the reproductions are 
better made from prints of a slightly reddish tone than 
from those overtoned to a bluish tint. 

All copy intended for illustrations should be clearly 
marked with the title, subject and author’s name, a reference 
to the manuscript to which it relates, and all other data of 
interest. This had better be written on the back in pencil ; 
ink is apt to show through, especially when written on the 
back of light portions of a photograph. 

The places where plates and figure references are to be 
inserted in the text should be indicated in the Manuscript. 
illustrations should only be used where necessary for the 
elucidation of the text—never for mere embellishment. 

A list of illustrations giving their titles in brief should 
accompany the manuscript. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


NG the quarterly meeting of the Institute of Architects— 
Mr. Monro in the chair—reports of the Council as to the 
following matters were approved of :— Competition issued 
by Greenock School Board,” ‘“ Admission of members to 
fellowship of the R.LB.A.,” “Local Examinations held in 
June last,” “Master Heating and Domestic Engineers and 
Hot-water Work,” “ Urgency committee’s report regarding 
applications for R.I.B.A. Fellowship by architects in Glasgow 
district,” &c. Delegates were appointed to attend the George 
Buchanan quatercentenary celebrations onj November t. 
It was agreed to hold a local R.LB.A. examination in 
November. It was reported that the prize offered by the 
Institute for measured drawings in the Technical College 
‘was awarded to Mr. Archibald Revie, Flowerhill Street, 
Airdrie. Seventy-four drawings were submitted by sixteen 
competitors for this prize. The recommendation of the 
Council to proceed with the new constitution with a view to 
the members of the Glasgow Architectural Association 
joining this Institute was unanimously approved of. The 
final adjustment of the scheme is expected to be carried 
through at an early date. 


The Manchester City Council are going to apply to 
the Local Government Board to alter or amend the Man- 
chester Corporation Act, so as to enable the Corporation to 
borrow a further sum of 50,000/. for the purpose of 
supplying water for hydraulic pressure and for other 
Purposes. This would lead to no expenditure of money 
beyond what the Corporation had already decided upon. 
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THE LATE STANFORD WHITE. 


eee American architects are not disposed to aco, 
the slanders against Stanford White which his m 
inspired.’ In the last quarterly bulletin of the Am 
Institute of Architects are the following letters by thos 
knew and appreciated him and his work:— 

I knew Stanford White first in his early manho 
the time of that Renaissance of art in the New Wor 
the seventies of the last century, when the Socie 
American Artists, the Art Students’ League and the | 
architectural associations were coming into being, and 
our painting, sculpture and architecture were thrillin 
a new spirit. He was an inspirer and leader from the 
Since then I have constantly been associated with hi 
art committees formed for the accomplishment of ve 
patriotic purposes. He was the one we first turned to in 
enterprises, and his help was always as quick and gen 
as it was strikingly original in result. Others, much t 
than J, can analyse the product of his genius—I 
only say that his perception of beauty and p 
of creating beautiful effects were absolutely flashiy 
rapidity, and, I thought, absolutely certain in the 
duction of exquisite: forms and surfaces, It has se 
to me that he had the swiftest Perception of beauty of 
man I ever knew. His apprehension was lightning 
and so was his execution. Those living near the sce 
the exercise of his extraordinary and unflagging ar 
energies know, as others hardly can, the variety and ; 
of his creativeness. Beside his brilliant and enor 
architectural output, his picture-frames, pedestals, mag: 
covers and his schemes of temporary decoration were 
titudinous, and each bore the mark of individuality in a 
cation and arrangement, no matter where he swooped ¢ 
and snatched up the material for his combinations, ST 
ing of magazine covers, the one that he first made, bj 
style of lettering and its distribution of masses, rey 
tionised the magazine covers of our day. He said at 
time, “ They will first make fun of it and then imitat 
And they did both. 

To meet Stanford White in the street and be gre 
with a burst of commendation meant to many an art-wc 
weeks of cheerful plugging away ; for everyone knew 
his appreciation was as discriminating as it was hearty. 

Of late years I have not seen so much of him—b 
think that one cannot again get the cheer and stimul 
his genial greeting and helpful advice brings a lump i1 
throat. RicHarD Watson GILDE 

Stanford White stands on his own ground a mast 
the theory and practice of architecture. In his work he 
stimulated by inexhaustible originality and a thor 
knowledge of the essentials of classicism. Style, treatm 
adaptation and artistic quality were his naturally. 
sense of colour, proportion and completeness were 
tinguished and refined. Given means he did monume 
things, and with the slightest of means he produced 
gance, charm and art. His art, art criticism and appre 
tion compel the respect and affection of all who can see 
feel, and the recognition of his genius, which came ez 
will grow while civilisation lasts. He displayed sur 
individuality both in work and play, and his sturdy frie 
ships, his generous deeds and noble, lovable self will 
ever remain his pre-eminent monument.’ a 

; CHARLES L, FREE! 

Stanford White was a genuine lover of antique taf 
tries of the highest order. He could seize their princ 
decorative merits at a glance, and knew without any hes 
tion which possessed the greatest artistic value and 
portance. The subjects represented were in the 1 
immaterial to him provided the quality of the point, 
softness and delicacy of the colouring and the gen 
treatment appealed to his refined and cultured taste. 
have examined many celebrated antique tapestries toget| 
and his enlightened comments upon their merits exhibi 
the excellence of his judgment and the high standard of 
taste. CHARLES M. FFOULKI 

Stanford White I knew mainly through the frequent : 
spontaneous praise given to his work by Mr. McK 
During several years of close association with the latte 
never heard him speak of Mr. White except in terms 
admiration of his genius. While in his own work | 
McKim deliberately exercises the quality of restra 
he nevertheless enjoys to the full the exuberance é 
the sumptuousness displayed by his friend and partr 
Washington is the richer for the Patterson house on Dup' 
Circle, a piece of Domestic architecture in which Mr. Wh 

has well expressed the joyousness of the social life at ' 


a 
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yn’s capitol, and also has given to his work that sug- 
‘on of the tropics which is present in the climate of the 
Detroit rejoices in two of his creations—the State 
ngs Bank, which realises what Mr. Burnham would 
1 “the commercial advantages of beauty,” and the 
ker Mausoleum—an exquisite little Greek temple, well 
ed at the end of a long vista in a well-managed setting 
‘een. Mr. White had been selected as the architect of 
important building in Washington that would have 
d into play all his highest qualities, but now another 
1 must do that work. CHARLES Moore. 
was the personal assistant of Stanford White about 
ity-five years ago, shortly after he became a partner in 
frm of McKim, Mead & White. I was immensely im- 
sed with him then as a man of extraordinary ability 
of the most attractive and engaging personality. I 
» never had occasion to revise this opinion. That he 
a great artist is now conceded by all. We in the office 
y it then and predicted for him the great career which 
alfilled. A more kind and generous man it has never 
| my experience to meet. There was absolutely not a 
icle of malice in his disposition. I never heard him 
k slightingly or contemptuously of any man. He was 
enerous in his thought as he was in his work. He gave 
imself fully and enthusiastically to everything he under- 
_ He was the sincere and helpful friend of every 
tive artist, of every struggling young man or woman, 
ther architect, painter, sculptor, actor, poet or artisan, 
1ey showed an intensity of intention and had the least 
icle of creative instinct, and many such owe to him 
r success in life. He was a kindly critic, and his criti- 
1 was always constructive and helpful. He was one of the 
t ingenious men | ever knew in solving practical 
jlems of architectural design. In that sense he was 
of the most “ practical” artists in his profession. He 
so broad in his taste that no beautiful thing failed to 
ive his admiration und his praise. He was a man 
ugh and through, with a man’s faults, but those faults 
e greatly overbalanced by more than an ordinary man’s 
ity and generosity. In short, he was one of those big 
} mentally and physically who are fitted by nature for 
ortant work, and who successfully accomplish it. All 
)came in contact with him felt the impulse of an un- 
ally strong nature. I have often said and thought that 
word ‘‘ genius” could be more aptly applied to Stanford 
ite than to any other artist of his time. In his death 
world has met a great loss. Cass GILBERT. 
Mr. White was a great man as well as a great artist. 
one ever tailed to get instant recognition from him of 
good thing he had done. 
thers’ work, and where he found them he made haste 
personally tell the designer how pleased he was. 
S magnanimity in him was the expression of deep 
erity never found except in men of high quality. He 
; a constructive critic, which means that he was con- 
led by his heart as muchas by his splendid intellect. 
» belief that Stanford White loved me will ever remain 
yurce of great happiness. D. H. Burnuam. 
STANFORD Wuitre.—Huge of heart and strong of soul, 
pired, dauntless, brave; full of love for art; broad, 
ured and kind. 
itage to all of us. Wm. S. Eames. 
Many years ago it was my good fortune to be one of 


many young men who have come under the magic | 


uence of that great artist, Stanford White. His scope 
lecorative ideas was unbounded, and his resourcefulness 
lesign surmounted all difficulties. His criticism, fertile 
h inspiring suggestions, fired the imagination of his 
niring students. He had for beauty such a passion and 
h perception that he saw it where it was—in a half- 
den flower peeping out at the sun and in the thunder- 
ud darkening the mountain top—and he made men see 
with new eyes. The world of art owes him greater 
nage than it will ever pay. Wm. A. Borne. 

My first recollection of Stanford White was when he 
ited a building as Richardson’s representative. I recall 
2 tall and thin with florid complexion, energetic, thinking 
the artistic expression of the work. The eagerness with 
ich he secured colours and transferred the beautiful 
es of the evening sky to paper, placing in the foreground 
‘ pinnacle and gargoyles of the building artistically against 
golden red, remains vividly impressed on my mind. An 
hhusiastic Richardsonian when the master died, I was 
xlous that the firm of McKim, Mead & White should 
velop and perfect the 


aerican style. I was gratified that my desires were not 


He looked for good things | 


In his work he leaves a priceless | 


Byzantine of Richardson into an | 


realised after this firm had made its individual impression 
on art. Their forceful individuality were first brought to 
my attention through the work of Stanford White in the 
base of the Saint-Gaudens Farragut, a creation artistic, 
beautiful and in harmony with the sea and the figure which 
stands firmly upon it. The exhedra and background of 
Adams tomb, dignified and impressive, I felt was with bronze 
figure by Saint-Gaudens the most impressive and artistic 
mortuary memorial produced. Afterwards came _ the 
Madison Square Tower with its perfect proportions, 
refined details and beautiful silhouette. I mentally resented 
insinuations that it was only a copy of the Giralda Tower 
as I resented the imputation that Shakespeare was a 
plagiarist because the plot and outline of his plays may be 
traced to Boccaccio’s “‘ Decameron ” and other stories. The 
individuality of expression, the harmony in composition, 
the artistic feeling introduced has made each production, in 
drama and architecture, a new creation for the elevation of 
mankind. Because of my interest in Thornton’s work I 
feel a personal gratitude to Stanford White for his grasp of 
the spirit of Thornton, the architect, and Jefferson, the 
intelligent client, in the recent additions to and restorations 
of the University of Virginia. He is the only man since 
the days of Jefferson who appears to have appreciated the 
beauty of the old buildings and the dignity of the formal 
grouping. 

A recent visit to New York depressed me because of 
the constant reminders of his loss. Going up Twenty- 
third Street the Madison Square Tower came into view ; 
the man who designed it would never delight us with 
another artistic production. I passed the Farragut statue ; 
the man who put his spirit into the base could never add to 
our artistic growth. The Madison Square church was next 
noticed ; he will not continue his studies in exterior colour 
to the advantage of art. The Herald building soon came 
into view; the country will never again have his refined 
productions in terra-cotta and marble. I came down Fifth 
Avenue ; the Gorham and Tiffany buildings—so different im 
character, so dignified in proportion, so refined in detail— 
we no longer have his skill to improve the design of our 
business structures. On the way from Broadway to Fifth 
Avenue I noticed the Lamb’s Club; we will not now 
have his much needed guidance in the refined and true 
solution of the Georgian style. Passing down Madison 
Avenue, Tiffany’s residence, reminded me that we would 
never again have his individual and refined hand to lead 
us to better work. Finally, St. Bartholomew’s new front, 
with its charming combination of coloured marbles, sand- 
stones and bronze, its true feeling for the best in the 
antique, its combination of refined carving and sculpture ; 
no longer would he continue the production of works of art 
for our pleasure and enlightenment. During this same 
visit, I called upon an artisan in carving. He exhibited a 
carved frame which he had been making for Stanford 
White. He said, “I have lost my most able and apprecia- 
tive adviser on artistic work of this character.” A noted 
expert in tapestries deplored his sudden loss to the country, 
as he so thoroughly appreciated the beauties of tapestries 
and had done so much to introduce their refining effects. 

A short time before I had seen Stanford White in all 
his physical vigour, in all his artistic energy, in his prime 
glad to appreciate, eager to produce or obtain the beautiful. 
The need in the art world of capable men, refined men to: 
guide aright the present enormous expenditures in this 
country towards artistic ends, is so great, it is deplorable 
that we should lose the continued labours of such a man as 
Stanford White. GLENN Brown. 


HERALDRY IN RELATION TO THE APPLIED 


ARTS.* 


H ERALDRY grew out of the widespread use of personal 
badges, a practice which had existed from the earliest 
historic times, and became crystallised into a system of 
carefully regulated devices somewhere about the twelfth 
century. The closing up of the head armour until it 
wholly covered the face also afforded an excellent reason 
for using distinctive marks by which the wearer might be 
known, and the added value that was thus acquired by 
personal badges was given further expression by the 
pageantry of the tournament, whose splendour always comes. 
to mind as the inevitable background of early heraldry. 
Though in its beginning heraldry essentially marked the 


* From the Cantor lecture by George W. Eve, published (with 
illustrations) in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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fighting men, its decorative quality and compact significance 
extended its use in the course of time to other parts of the 
community, civil and religious, until it represented every 
important interest—cities and boroughs, trade guilds and 


simple merchants, as well as kings and nobles and other | 


components of the feudal system with which heraldry was 
at first identified. This extension of its scope was Ppar- 
ticularly marked at the period of the Renaissance, to which 
much of the modern use of heraldry may be referred. 

Symbolism, which pervaded the whole life of the Middle 
Ages and imparted beautiful meanings to everything, 
naturally ascribed ‘spiritual qualities to heraldic bearings, 
and such symbolism was, no doubt, one of the powerful 
influences in the choice of armorials in early times. But 
although the symbolic meaning of the heraldic figures con- 
tinued to be tabulated in treatises until a late period, the 
influence constantly tended to become weaker, until it 
practically ceased, or became merged in an allusive rather 
than a purely symbolic quality. Some chance object would 
be adopted as a memento of a notable deed, and even when 
the symbolic reason had influenced the first bearer, his 
subsequent deeds and the glory that he acquired built up 
round his arms a family sanctity, that in time quite over- 
shadowed the symbolic meaning. 

Purely symbolic charges, however, still occur, such as 
the bee as an emblem of industry, the ship for commerce, 
the palm of victory and the dove for peace, among the 
many others that will readily come to mind. 

A noteworthy feature of the early work, the work on 
whose excellence in strength, simplicity and expressiveness 
we are all, I think, agreed, was the common-sense nature of 
the methods that were followed. That is to say, the artist 
knew what he was doing and why he did it. For good 
heraldry is never at variance with sound common sense, 
and is always able to give a reasonable answer to a fair 
question. Therefore, in the study of old work, in order 
the better to learn how to do our own, we need never 
hesitate to inquire why things are so. And the knowledge 
that is thereby gained cannot fail to benefit the work. 

In the course of time heraldic devices were displayed on 
many parts of the armour, but it was the shield that was 
and still is of primary importance. Before proceeding to 
consider its form and the evolution which it has undergone, 
it will be well to mention that the shape of a shield has, in 
general, no heraldic significance whatever (the sole excep- 
tion, the lozenge shape on which some ladies’ armorials are 
borne, being put aside for the present). That is to say, a 
given coat-of-arms may be placed on any shaped shield 
that is artistically fitting, without in any way varying the 
statement of heraldic fact. The consequent power of 
choice, in the shield shape, is a very valuable one, in 
connection with the adaptation of the shields to their 
bearings, to the various spaces they occupy, and to the 
character of their surroundings. 

Let us now consider this principal heraldic object, the 
shield; as an actual defence, such as it would appear in 
representations of historical events, and afterwards as 
developed into decorative forms. From Classic times down- 
wards it was an object of peculiar regard, as a partof a 
man’s armour which was especially identified with its 
owner and which it was dishonour to lose. It had an 
interest that was almost a sanctity, and it was, therefore, 
natural that an emblem of such supreme importance as the 
personal device should find space for its expression on an 
already symbolic shield. Also its detachability and the 
ease with which it could be displayed hung by its belt from 
some convenient support made it an appropriate repre- 
sentative of its owner, and as such it was considered and 
treated in a variety of ways, honourable and otherwise. 

The shape with which regular heraldry was first asso- 
ciated is that known as the Norman shield, which was tall 
and narrow, actually about 4 feet high and about half that 
in width, and being strongly curved from side to side, 
partially encircled the body. It was pointed at the foot and 
could be thrust into the ground and held in position by the 
fighting man when he was dismounted. Such shields were 
made of strong thicknesses of leather covering a wooden 
substructure and strengthened with bands and bosses of 
metal, and it was from these reinforcing pieces that certain 
plain heraldic forms, called ordinaries, are sometimes 
thought to be derived. Among the earliest examples of 
the regularly charged Norman shield is one that was 
executed, in champlévé enamel, on the magnificent tomb 
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-of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, the progenitor of 
our Plantagenet kings. In this typical case the shield is 
very large, extending from the shoulder to the ankle, the | 
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top edge is straight, and forms right angles with the uy 
parts of the sides, the corners being slightly rounded, 
other cases, of somewhat similar shields, the top is s 
circular. This latter form survived for a considerable 1 
and is still used in Italy for decorative shields. 

The difficulty of managing the long shield when it 
used by a mounted man led to its gradual shortening, 
by the end of the twelfth century it was about the lengt] 
the torso, and later still became much smaller and ne: 
equilateral. No doubt the increased defensive powe 
the whole armour contributed to the decrease in the siz 
the shield. ve 

The quality of the curves which form the sides va 
considerably, in some cases being rather full, swel 
slightly from the rounded upper corners and becor 
flatter as they met to form the point. Others more ne: 
approached the flat lines of an equilateral triangle, 
upper corners being distinctly rounded, though they bec: 
more angular in later examples. F or a considerable per 
the lines of the sides began their curvature quite at the: 
until at the beginning of the fourteenth century they be 
in straight lines, which formed right angles at the top, 
at about a quarter of the height developed into the px 
curves. This form is well known as the “heater” sh: 
from its resemblance to the heater of a smoothing iron, ; 
suits bearings that are simple, especially such as are 
crowded in the base or lower part of the shield. [ft 
course goes well with Gothic surroundings, but may se 
somewhat affected among modern work. I mean an af 
tation of antiquity. It seems to demand strong, sim 
treatment of the mantling and other accessories.  _ 

The next shape is, perhaps, the most useful of all 
plain shields, and so it has never ceased to be emplor 
since its inception in the fourteenth century. it is nea 
square, about five parts in height to four in width, the b 
being round, or nearly so—that is to say, the base li 
meet in a blunt point, or one semicircular line suffices 
the whole base. This shapé is equally suitable to m 
bearings, either single coats or the more complicated co 
binations of quartered arms which sometimes present st 
difficulty. It is thus peculiarly suitable to series of ar 
which naturally vary in character. Fy, 

There were also large square shields, called pavoi: 
used for fighting on foot, and having a projecting rib do 
the middle. Another form had, instead of the broad rib 
sharp ridge or arris. This is said to be the last to he 
been used in actual battle, and probably suggested 1 
similar line which was so marked a feature in some of t 
later decorative shields. 

It should therefore be noted that, although shields < 
represented flatly in most cases on the monuments a 
seals, they were in actual fact curved in one or mo 
directions ; and this curvature may, of course, be extreme 
valuable, especially in modelled work, from the play 
light and shade and the variety of line that the surfac 
afford. As was natural, the simple curvatures of the ear 
shields were dictated by the practical necessities of defenc 
and to the forms which resulted the later decorative shiel 
gave fanciful development. The general principle of ; 
defence is that it is easier to deflect a blow than to direct 


; resist it, and in the application of this principle the cur 


of the shield was at first from side to side, as we have see! 
then in order to prevent a blow from glancing downward 
the base of the shield was made to project, so that tl 
attacking point was carried on to the sloping sides, fro 
which it slid off. Finally the top was also brought slight 
forward so that the whole shield had a double curyatur 
convex from side to side and concave perpendicularly. 4 
It remains to describe a form of actual shield whic 
greatly influenced those decorative escutcheons which wel 
designed in such great variety in the fifteenth and sixteen! 
centuries, by which time the battle use of the shield he 
become obsolete, and when the present freedom of shiel 
design. may be said to have begun. This was the shiel 
a bouche, the special tournament defence, with a gap in 1 
right-hand margin, through which the lance could be place 
so that the shield fitted closely against the guard-plate ¢ 
the weapon, thereby making a closer defence. This £2] 
or embouchure, was sometimes at the top of the shieli 
but was more usually at the side. In a great man 
instances one or other of the various shapes of tournamel 
shield was followed fairly closely in the seals and im othe 
forms of decorative work, and the cusped form also in 
into extensive use, which continued into the first half of t 
sixteenth century. Further variety was obtained byt 
addition of foliated decoration, which followed the lines 
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shield, as in that of Henry V. on his stail plate in 
Seorge’s Chapel, Windsor. 
The distinctive bouche, however, perhaps conveys too 
ct an allusion to the tournament to harmonise with 
ely decorative modern use ; but by omitting the bouche 
duplicating the other side of the shield the objection is 
ded and some good forms may be arrived at. 
Another method by which the tournament shield was 
ly developed into purely decorative form is shown 
n the bouche side of the shield was made to give but a 
e indication of the opening, while in others it merged 
a line swinging without a break from the projecting 
t. In this way an infinity of shield shapes was devised, 
were either left in their simple line or further orna- 
ted with foliation, which thus completed the transition 
1 the actual motive to the decorative equivalent. Such 
liated shield occurs in the large wood-cut of the arms 
Jerr Kress of Kressenstein, who was one of the 
emberg friends of Diirer. 
nthe works of Martin Schéngauer, Israel van Meckenen, 
srt Diirer, the Behams, Burghmair, Virgil Solis, Alde- 
er and Jost Amman, among others, an enormous 
ber of ornamental shield shapes occur, which are 
utions from the tournament form in some of the ways 
I have indicated, with the added influence of the 
sically derived scrolls and volutes of contemporary 
ration. 
t is easy to deduce from the foregoing that a space of 
shape may serve as a field for a coat-of-arms. But, as 
ve already indicated, there is the unfortunate exception 
1e lozenge-shaped shield, on which it has become cus- 
ary to depict the arms of widows and of unmarried 
2s. In most instances it is exceedingly difficult, if not 
ossible, to adjust its bearings to it in a satisfactory way, 
cially where chevrons between charges are concerned, 
gh this difficulty may be somewhat lessened by substi- 
ig curves for the straight outline of the lozenge ; and here 
ay be usefully noted that its sides may be of any form, 
that its angles may be rounded to a very considerable 
nt so long as the general idea of a lozenge-shaped 
e is present. 
n designing or choosing a shield shape it must be 
embered that the first duty of the shield is to display 
earings in the most effective way with the greatest 
netness and decorative effect. It should also be in 
f of pleasant and suitable shape in its relation to the 
s and character of the mantling or other decoration that 
enclose it, and to the helmets, coronets or other objects 
may form part of a general composition. 
fhe natural convexity of the early shields is, as you 
v, generally ignored in their artistic rendering; in 
nination especially they are represented as flat, but in 
pture, in seal engraving (which is a form of sculpture) 
i engraving a concave form is frequently employed, 
laps suggested by the hollow shields or, as is more 
y, by the nature of the work itself. 
This is extremely valuable, for on a convex surface the 
ts on the bearings may become confused in the broad 
t on the shield, and their shadow sides be partially or 
lly lost in its shadow, whereas the concave surface dis- 
ites the light and shade over the whole field in a kind 
ecorative counterchange. The shadow under the lighted 
gives value to the lighted side of the charges, whose 
nition is completed on the other side by their shadows 
ontrast with the field, which in that part comes forward 
takes light. 
3efore proceeding to discuss the treatment of the bear- 
| of the shield it will be necessary to say a few words 
the subject of heraldic language. Heraldry, like other 
ems of knowledge, requires the use of technical terms, 
these sometimes act, at first sight, as a deterrent to its 
ly. Such terms, however, have become needlessly com- 
ated, for most of them that one finds in treatises on the 
ject are of such infrequent use that they may be put 
le ina general way, to be looked up in a glossary when 
‘sion requires. But there are certain principal terms 
ch itis necessary to keep in mind. For practical pur- 
°s the names of objects, the means of expressing their 
tive positions and of defining the heraldic poses of the 
nals will suffice, and this is comparatively simple. The 
tt point to keep in mind is that there should be no doubt 
re aed about the essential heraldic facts on the one 
ae no unnecessary insistence on unimportant detail 
& ; - Heraldry is naturally governed by its signifi- 
im f consequently artistic variation 1s permissible 
Y SO far as heraldic or symbolicfstatement is not inter- 


fered with, for in working from a sketch which is often a 
merely diagrammatic indication of the armorials, this ques- 
tion of how far it may be improved in an artistic sense, 
without impairing its validity as heraldry, will continually 
arise. And it will be found that its interpretation will be 
greatly helped by the technical heraldic description called 
Blazon, for in it will be found all that is really essential. 
It is not desirable perhaps further to describe the method 
here ; it will be found described at more or less length in 
all treatises on heraldry, and with a little trouble will be 
easily understood. 

The simplest coat of arms that is possible is, of course, 
one which consists solely of a plain surface of one tincture, 
such as the plain golden shield of Pope Alexander III. in 
the twelfth century, or the simple ermine shield of Brittany, 
which occurs so frequently in French heraldic decoration as 
the arms of Anne of Brittany, the queen of Louis XII. 

The field, or surface of.the shield, may be divided in 
various directions, and so become parti-coloured; and 
though the exigencies of material, as in sculpture, may 
cause the spaces to be indicated by sunk planes, they are 
in theory but divisions of the surface, and are so represented 
in painting; also in sculpture they may be divided by raised 
(or by incised) lines; but the countersinking is better. The 
simple charges, the perpendicular pale, the horizontal fess, 
the oblique bend, the borders round the shield, the cross, 
and so forth—forms which normally extend to the edges of 
the shield, and are called ordinaries—are considered to be 
superposed on the surface, and in sculpture are frequently 
accented by being bevelled at their edges, which thus 
acquire more emphatic light and shade. 

The proportion of the ordinaries to other charges and to 
the field is obviously a most important point, and the first 
thing to do in this connection is to quite put out of mind 
any idea whatever of a fixed scale. The only true principle 
is that which makes for unmistakable clearness of defini- 
tion by means of artistic balance and good distribution, 
suitably expressed in the material concerned. It was on 
this principle that the Medizval designers worked, with 
that common-sense regard for practical necessities which 
they always combined with their extraordinary instinct for 
design. The tomb of Louis Robsart, Lord Bourchier, in 
Westminster, may be taken as an example, and in this 
particular attention should be given to the engrailed cross. 
It is very much narrower than seventeenth-century writers 
prescribed ; there is no question of exactly one-third or 
one-fifth of the surface; but there is also no question of its 
sufficing clearness of definition, while ample space is left 
for the other charges, the water bougets, and for their treat- 
ment with appropriate largeness, the whole effect being that 
of a well-decorated space of which all the details are dis- 
tinctly legible. 

Since we are dealing with the subject mainly with a 
view to the interpretation of a provided sketch, it will be 
well to keep in mind the principal points concerning the 
arrangement of charges on a shield. Their number must 
be noted, for, except when a field is said to be powdered or 
sown, semé, with a charge many times repeated (in which 
case the number is indefinite), the number of the charges is 
of primary heraldic importance. The order in which 
charges are arranged next claims attention. This, like their 
number and heraldic disposition, must never be tampered 
with; their size, however, and their consequent distance 
apart may be anything within the compass of the shield 
that the artist wishes. 

Of all the various charges on heraldic shields the 
animals naturally attract most attention, and the lion in 
particular is of especial interest, not only for the variety of 
its pose and treatment, in which connection it serves as a 
telling example of the characteristics and changes of heraldic 
style, but as the principal part in the royal arms of both 
England and Scotland, it is a figure with which every art 
worker has sooner or later to deal, and it therefore presents 
a very suitable means of showing what is essential in 
heraldic pose, as well as what is to be aimed at in artistic 
treatment. 

It is, of course, easy to understand that when the number 
of persons bearing symbolic einblems were few, he who 
bore a lion, for instance (having no other lions in his neigh- 
bourhood), would have the animal represented in any pose 
that suited the space that it had to occupy, so that in an 
upright space like that of a pointed shield, the beast would 
be ramping upright, but in a horizontal space would assume 
a horizontal attitude, and this is exactly what happened in 
early times on warriors’ shields and headpieces. The 
thing was a lion, and that was enough. When, however, 
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lion-bearing personages increased in number, some means 
of distinguishing one from another became obviously neces- 
sary, and among those means set variations of pose were 
found most effectual, and so they became endowed with a 
regular heraldic significance, and constituted valid distinc- 
tion between otherwise similar bearings. 

This will suffice to show the importance of so rendering 
a given coat-of-arms as to avoid any alteration that may, as 
it sometimes does, result in turning one coat into another. 
I will therefore endeavour, as shortly as I can, to explain 
what is heraldically essential in animal pose. This may be 
broadly classed under three heads :—(1) The general direc- 
tion of the animal, (2) the arrangement of its limbs, and 
(3) the pose of the head. Putting aside for the moment 
certain comparatively unusual attitudes, which will be 
referred to later, we find that the general pose divides 
itself into two classes, one of them more or less perpen- 
dicular in direction, rampant, and the other horizontal, 
passant. 

As I have indicated, both these poses occur in the royal 
arms, in those of Scetland a lion rampant within a tressure, 
and of England three lions passant-guardant in pale. The 
arrangement of the limbs is somewhat similar in both posi- 
tions, all four legs being clearly separate, one forepaw being 
strongly raised in an attitude of vigorous rage. This clear 
division of the limbs is heraldically important, for if, for 
instance, the hind legs of a rampant lion are placed 
close together, the beast is said to be saliant (leaping) 
instead of rampant, and is a different bearing altogether. 
The passant lion becomes statant when the four legs are 
Placed as though the animal were standing on all of them, 
and this is, of course, another definite and distinctive pose. 
One of the before-mentioned attitudes, saliant, is very rare, 
being probably of comparatively recent differentiation from 
rampant, and the other pose, statant, usually occurs in 
crests. It is necessary, however, to keep them in mind in 
order to avoid confusion. 

We have now to consider the pose of the head, and it 
must be understood, in the first place, that in heraldry an 
animal’s head is always meant to be in profile—the simplest 
way in which an object can'be drawn—unless some other 
position is specified. Other positions of the head are full- 
faced, gardant, as in the last slide, and another looking back- 
wards, a comparatively rare pose, which is known as regar- 
dant. A little latitude is permitted in modification of these 
three distinctive positions of the head, but only so far as 
escapes all possibility of misunderstanding. Thus the 
profile head may be turned until the further brow is visible. 
On the other hand, a beast that is in the gardant position 
need not be quite full-faced. 

The positions that have been described, viz. rampant 
and passant, are those commonly met with; but besides 
the somewhat similar positions of saliant and statant, which 
have also been mentioned, there are others, such as séjant, 
sitting on the haunches with the forelegs upright, like 
Stevens’s lion, or with one leg employed in supporting an 
object, such as the shield that is held by the well-known 
lion by Donatello, in Florence; and couchant, lying with 
the forelegs extended, the attitude of Landseer’s lions in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Much of this may seem unpleasantly restrictive of artistic 
freedom, but as it is essential to the accurate rendering of 
the subject, it is an inevitable condition of heraldic design. 
It remains to the artist to make the heraldic statement in as 
beautiful and expressive way as he can. Let us therefore 
consider some of the qualities that go to make a satisfactory 
work. 

The placing of the animals as charges will naturally 
present most difficulties, for whatever their pose they must 
occupy their spaces in such a way as to express their 

character with the utmost distinctness, while at the same 
time covering the field in a decorative manner. That is to 
say, good distribution is of the greatest importance in all 
good heraldry. Very excellent examples of it are to be 
found in most of the work of the Medizval period, espe- 
cially in the fourteenth century. In fact, good distribution 
and vigorous expression are its most characteristic points. 
The ceremonial shield that was borne in the funeral pro- 
cession of Edward the Black Prince, and was afterwards 
hung over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, and the no 
less remarkable sculptured shield of his uncle, Prince John 
of Eltham, in Westminster Abbey, are instances in point. 
Notice there the adaptation of the figures to the varying 
demands of space, the preservation of the heraldic pose 
and the great spirit of the whole work, Other excellent 
examples may be found on the contemporary seals. 
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This shield shows among other excellent qualities 
characteristic attenuation of the animals, which isa , 
striking feature of Mediaeval work, and is a good instan, 
the adaptation of figures to the condition of their hera 
use, an ever-preseat proof of the reasonableness of 
Medizval artist. In the earlier shields the figures \ 
done with a considerable degree of reference to nat 
form, very simply expressed, like those of the Sarac 
silks. Soon, however, the necessity for clear definitio 
the bearings on a shield or banner suggested the additi 
emphasis of the figures in their fields and resulted in 
peculiarly heraldic character which makes so much 
practical decorative effect. In this as in so Many o 
cases, a common-sense regard for the practical qua 
legibility, resulted in the effective attainment of the dec 
tive one. ; 

As guides to setting out lions on shields, a sor 
skeleton method is often found useful in which simple | 
indicating the general direction and placing are drawn, 
the forms are built up on these in due relation to the { 
and to each other. : 

The drawing of heraldic figures should be firm 
decided, every line being made to do the most of whic 
is capable in expressiveness of character and in decora 
force. The pose of the figures, in complying with 
heraldic rules and with the requirements of orname 
distribution, should still be in accordance with anatom 
possibilities, and by this I mean that physical distortion 
the purpose of getting a figure into a space is offensive 
unnecessary. 

In thus arranging the limbs to occupy satisfacto 
the given space, the play of the shoulder is very import 
not only in the strong forward reach of the uppern 
foreleg, in the positions of passant and rampant, but alsc 
the drawing back of the other foreleg on the body, wh 
the narrowness of the containing space requires it. 

It will, therefore, be desirable to study animal anato: 
at least so far as will fix in the mind the position of 
principal joints and their range of movement, as well as 
more important muscles and other surface characterist 
The muscular masses of the shoulder play an import 
part in the suggestion of power, and this may be helped 
the treatment of the mane. That very distinctive leon 
feature usually covers the whole forepart of the body to 
line of the shoulder where it joins the trunk; but if it 
disposed in the natural way, covering the neck and ct 
but leaving the shoulder bare, as in some wild lions anc 
those of the Assyrian and other eastern sculptures, » 
modelling of the muscular shoulder is emphasised and | 
suggestion of strength is more marked. _ It is not, of cou 
intended to import such forms unchanged into a shield, 
only that the lesson of simple and direct expression 
leonine power and character should be learnt from them. 

Characterisation should be strong and definite, and, abc 
all, the expression of vigour should always be intend 
Vigour in the animals is, perhaps, the most striking qual 
of good heraldry, however different it may be in style a 
period. An unerring sign of decline in heraldic art 
always the loss of vitality in the animals. The Mediz’ 
designer was, of course, influenced by the symbolic qualit 
of courage, magnanimity and power that were ascribed 
the lion, and he tried, no doubt, to express them, but vigc 
seems to have been his principal aim; and if in the purs| 
of it he exaggerated the toes into forms that were claw-lil 
we forgive the grotesqueness for the sake of the supre! 
vitality that resulted. ee 

The treatment of the wide-stretched paw is no uni 
portant part of the expression of that vigorous rage whi 
is the character and sanction of the principal heraldic pos 
and without which they become feebly ridiculous. Al 
these claw-like toes had full warrant in nature, and, ify 
look at the paw of the domestic cat when it stretches itse 
we shall get a very good idea of what the paw of a li 
would look like in vigorous action. The toes divide to 
remarkable extent, showing much of the character of t 
Medizeval form. 

To the absence of vigour the lions that we know so we 
in ordinary commercial heraldry owe their absurd appeé 
ance. Their original designers seem to have looked at 
tame beast in a menagerie, and (determined to do so 
thing more natural than those wild Gothic fellows) look 
at him as he stood blinking in his quiescent state, drew hi 
propped up into heraldic attitudes and let him go at th: 
The next slide shows that this treatment began by t 
Italians as long ago as the fifteenth century, and we cop! 


them. The vital distinction between good and bad tre: 


| 
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nt of heraldic animals consists in the recognition of 
nething beyond mere form, namely, the expression of 
otion, of the heraldic emotion of active rage. And this 
y be seen in the Gothic heraldry of the Middle Ages, in 
time of strength and in its decline, no less than in the 
nparison of, say, the lions of Schongauer and Direr with 
se of Della Robbia. 

Before leaving the lion it will be well to point out 
licitly what has already been implied, viz. the desirability 
filling the field space to a satisfactory extent. Returning 
he Black Prince’s shield, we remember that the English 
1s stretch from side to side, and thus decorate the whole 
face. 

React of this was a conspicuous feature of the work of 
‘century, when it became customary to depict these same 
1s of England in a column down the middle of their field 
ha great blank space on either side. There has been 
ne gradual improvement (in the heraldry of coinage, for 
imple), but in this and some other respects the courage to 
to the full extent of the decorative possibilities seems 
1 to be lacking. 

To sum up the qualities that are to be aimed at in 
victing a shield of arms, they are :—A shape of shield 
t is suitable to all the circumstances of its use and sur- 
ndings. Clear definition of its bearings by means of 
ect and simple drawing, and just proportion between the 
rges and their fields. Good distribution over the shield 
ce, and in the animals strong characterisation combined 
h the utmost vigour that can be expressed. 


COTTISH MODERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


‘HE committee of the new Association have issued a 
statement, in which it is said:—“It has long been 
nitted that the existence in Scotland of a recognised 
i001 of Painters, and the absence of any Society with 
ids to secure representative specimens of its best 
dern work as national possessions, constitutes an 
ymaly of the most unusual description. 
“Year by year Scottish painters earn the critical appre- 
tion of connoisseurs and buyers throughout Europe and 
1erica—for proof of which it is only necessary to consult 
records of the various national and international exhibi- 
as of art which have been held during recent years, at 
last of which, of the four medals awarded, the three 
st were taken by Scotsmen and the fourth by an artist 
io had been trained in this country. : 
“Tt may be said that there is not in foreign countries 
tt neglect of Scottish art which we are compelled to 
plore in our own, which is evidenced by the fact that 
re is not a gallery in Scotland to which the student of 
, professional or amateur, resident or visiting, can be 
erred, as containing a permanent collection of work 
equately representative of modern Scottish art. Even if 
include galleries south of the Tweed which are ostensibly 
oresentative of British art, such as the Tate Gallery in 
ndon, it is clear that little note istaken of the majority of 
sé painters who are considered by Scotsmen to be an 
sential part of our national artisticasset. The absence ofa 
llery of modern Scottish art is largely responsible for the 
difference and ignorance which prevails regarding the 
ottish school of painting. 

To remove this limitation ‘to our national endeavour 
dto enrich our national treasures, the Scottish Modern 
‘ts Association has been formed, whose aim it will be to 
cure, year by year, such works of Scottish artists as a 
oroughly qualified and unbiassed committee of selection 
ay judge to be worthy of purchase; and, secondly, as 
nds permit to extend its operations by purchasing con- 
mporary works of outstanding interest, other than 
ottish, and so to form for Scotland an adequate collection 
modern art in its more comprehensive sense. 

It has been judged that the present time is extremely 
vourable for the object in hand. The changes that are 
out to take place in the constitution of the authoritative 
dy which, to a great extent, controls national art matters 

Scotland, and the legislation affecting the National 
allery, make the moment almost a psychological one, and 
is hoped that neither diffidence nor delay will prevent an 
mediate practical outcome of our endeavours. 

; me realise to the full what the absence of such a body 
# € one just constituted means to art-in Scotland, it is 
ne. to take a glance backward and see to what 
ee € generatiouis of art immediately preceding the pre- 
~“m are represented in the national collections. Of the 


Scottish painters of the nineteenth century, only Raeburn, 
Philip, Thomas Duncan, and possibly Thomson of Dudding- 
ston, are adequately represented in the Scottish National 
Gallery. Of Watson, Alexander Fraser, Sam Bough, George 
Paul Chambers, Erskine Nicol and Tom Faed—to mention 
only a few—there is a very meagre representation, so 
meagre indeed as to remove its representative character. 
Of such distinguished Scottish painters as Wintour, Milne 
Donald, Pettie, George Manson, Colin Hunter, Arthur 
Melville and Robert Brough, there is not a single specimen. 
A similar remark applies to those living artists, the bulk of 
whose work may be safely called complete. The sequel to 
such a condition of affairs is obvious. The blank to be 
faced by future generations, under existing circumstances, 
promises to be no less striking. It is the removal of this 
blemish upon our national patriotism, taste and good sense 
that the present Association sets out to achieve. 

“It may be indicated from the firsi that the movement 
being undertaken is in no sense a local one, but is essen- 
tially of a national character. The Association will give no 
preference to any centre or school of art in Scotland, 
academic or extramural, but will be prepared to treat all 
schools and all individuals without prejudice. Although it 
will naturally follow that the collection of pictures will 
eventually be housed in the capital city, yet will it be in no 
way an Edinburgh, but a national collection, the possession, 
not of a city or a corporation, but of a people. 

“When dealing with living artists, the pictures will be 
bought, if possible, direct from the artists themselves, or 
through the medium of the public academy or exhibition in 
which the pictures hang at the time of purchase, and at such 
a price as will prevent any attempt to use the Association 
for merely monetary ends. Probably some scheme similar 
to the one employed by the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris 
may be followed. In the latter case the purchase price is 
considerably below the ordinary sum named by the artist 
to the private purchaser. The following of such a plan, it 
is believed, would be in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority of the artists themselves. 

“In the meantime it may be mentioned generally that 
the idea is (1) to raise a capital sum which may serve as 
an endowment fund, and (2) to institute a membership 
which shall be constituted by a minimum subscription of 
one guinea per annum. To illustrate broadly the outcome 
of such a plan, it may be stated that a capital sum of, say, 
12,000/. would realise an income of some 4oo/. a year, and 
the subscription accruing from a membership of 600 added 
to this interest would secure at least a thousand pounds 
(1,000/.) per annum for the objects of the Association. It 
is hoped that the response to our appeals will be more 
extensive, but even with the sum indicated the Association 
could proceed to the purchase of works of art. 

“Tt is only necessary to add that the Association will be 
prepared to consider, and, if desirable, to accept any legacies 
or works of art for the purposes of the Scottish National Art 
Fund, and in other ways to carry out any scheme which it 
considers within its scope for the furtherance of art in 
Scotland. 

““We should be glad if you would reply to our request 
at your earliest convenience.—Yours, 

“ Patrick W. Adam, Robert Alexander, Walter Arm- 
strong, Balcarres, G. Baldwin Brown, Robert 
Burns, James Cadenhead, D. Y. Cameron, Thomas 
D. Gibson Carmichael, James Cooper, J. J. Cowan, 
John R. Finlay, James Guthrie, Duddingstone 
Herdman, Arthur Kay, Kinross, J. H. Lorimer, 
C. H. Mackie, W. D. M‘Kay, Ian Malcolm, John 
Stirling Maxwell, J. Campbell Mitchell, Patrick 
Murray, R. B. Nisbet, J. Campbell Noble, James 
Paterson, R. W. Philip, David Robertson, Alexan- 
der Roche, Hugh Shaw Stewart, Harold Tarbolton, 
Edward Tennant, William Walls, E. A. Walton, 
A. Stodart Walker, convener, 

Members of interim executive committee.” 


The “Burlington Magazine”? has been appreciated by 
connoisseurs. But the price, which is half a crown, pre- 
vents a great many people from taking advantage of the 
information it contains. The conductors have issued a 
shilling edition which is to contain both articles and 
illustrations from the dearer edition. The first number is 
a creditable specimen, and the plate from the new Madonna, 
by Raphael, in the National Gallery, is by itself enough to 
insure the success of the experiment. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ie the opening meeting of the session the president, 
Mr. James Lochhead, delivered an address to the 
members. He referred to the gratifying increase in mem- 
bership and the excellent quality of the papers delivered 
by members and others to the Association. The address 
which followed partook of the nature of a plea for greater 
alliance in the practice and study of architecture, his 
endeavour being to emphasise the necessity for. a thorough 
understanding and collaboration not only between architects 
and contractors, but between architects themselves in the 
pursuit of their ancient and honourable profession. It was 
regrettable that the public appreciation of architecture fell 
so short of the attention bestowed on the sister arts... “That 
the negative qualities in the attitude of the public to archi- 
tecture, as the first consideration, and the public’s apprecia- 
tion of architecture have been a persistent thorn in the 
flesh of the profession is manifest by the murmurings 
which have gone forth, especially of recent years, and that 
they are not merely the plaint of the ubiquitous grumbler 
is also manifest from the fact that this formed one of the 
most important subjects to come under the notice of the 
recent International Congress of Architects. There was a 
force identified very closely with the. public which might 
form a valuable ally in the cultivation of greater interest 
in what is good in architecture, namely, the Press, the 
most democratic of all forces. If, according to Bishop 
Creighton, architecture is the most democratic of all the 
arts, there is a want of harmony somewhere, for generally 
speaking the home architect does not owe much to the 
members of the fourth estate. Of course, the professional 
Press, the lecturer maintained, had its own sphere of un- 
doubted usefulness, but was practically limited to the pro- 
fession, the public being only interested in the illustrations. 
Surely a little of that interest which the Press lavishes on 
sculptors, musicians and painters might be bestowed upon 
the efforts of the architect. The President was hopeful of 
the future, which would’ bring with it more of that recog- 
nition and appreciation of architecture which is undoubtedly 
its due. His closing remarks referred to the projected 
amalgamation of the Association with the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, and to the good that was likely to ensue. A 
vote of thanks was awarded Mr. Lochhead for his address. 


GENERAL. 


Friedrich Reusch, the German sculptor, has died at 
Girgenti, in Sicily, in his sixty-third year. His works are 
to be seen in Berlin, Minster, &c. One of the best known 
is the Steam, in the Technical School of Charlottenburg. 


Sir A. B. W. Kennedy will deliver an address at the 
opening meeting of the session of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers on Tuesday, when the medals and prizes will be 
presented. 


Professor Gourlay will deliver a lecture on the Byzantine 
churches of Constantinople this (Friday) evening to the 
members of the Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, Glasgow. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher will give an introductory lecture 
on “Greek Architecture” at the University of London, 
South Kensington, on Monday, November 5, at 8 p.m. 


Mr. Percy L. Marks is about to publish through Messrs, 
Swan, Sonnenschein a volume entitled “ The Principles of 
Architectural Design.” The part relating to exterior design 
has appeared in The Architect, but in the pages interior 
design will likewise be treated. The illustrations will be 
derived from actual works. The subscription price is 7s. 6d. ; 
after publication it will be raised to Ios. 6d. The list of 
subscribers is influential and satisfactory. 


The Aston Town Council on Tuesday discussed a pro- 
posal by the public works committee to increase the salaries 
of the surveyor’s three assistants instead of appointing a 
successor to the architectural assistant, allocating his work 
amongst the members of the present staff. This would 
involve a saving of 74/. per annum. Mr. J. E. Berry pro- 
tested against the recommendation, and characterised it as 
false economy. It was unjust to put more work on the 
shoulders of men who were already fully employed. For 
a considerable time the members of the department had 
been working at high pressure, and it was wrong for the 
Council to “ speed-up” their servants, and all for a paltry 
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: Mr. H. Percy Adams has been awarded the gold med 
for his architectural works by the jury at the Milan Inte 
national Exhibition. , 


A Collection of “Manchester Sketches,” 
L. Emanuel, has been issued from the offices of th 
Manchester Guardian. Cottonopolis has a character of j 
own, which Mr. Emanuel has not only studied, but realise 
in black and white with surprising success. He ig Ren 
brandtish in his effects, and the collection of Plates deserve 
to be welcomed not only by citizens, but by all who ca 
admire vigorous and original draughtsmanship. me 


by Mr. Fran 


E 
c.2 


The November Number of Concrete and Constructio 
Engineering contains the rules concerning reinforced cop 
crete which are about to be issued by the French Min 
of Public Works. The explanatory circular accompanyin 
the rules explains the theory of concrete beams as it appear 
to the French official mind. ; 


At a Meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monda’ 
next at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall 
paper on “ Recent Storage Battery Improvements” w: 
read by Mr. S. Cowper-Coles. 


At the last Meeting of the Dundee Technical Institut 
committee it was announced that the subscriptions for | 
new Institute scheme totalled 22,5007, This was the sv 
aimed at, and in the hope that an equal sum woul 
obtained from the suspense account earmarked to tl 
Scottish Education Department, a site for the new building 
had been purchased. The negotiations were considere 
satisfactory, and it was agreed to take steps to obtain 
architect. 


The Durham Education Committee have declared 
following awards regarding the competitive plans submi 
for new schools :—Greenside—John Morson, architect 
surveyor, Westgate Road, Newcastle, and Durh 
Consett—1, W. H. Knowles, architect, Collingwood Sti 
Newcastle; 2, James Garry, Church Street, West Hai 


pool ; 3, Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, F eethams, Darlingto: 


Government of the Stibbert bequest. 

declined in August last because it appeare 
Government, on examination of the wil 
have practical] 


country. The renunciation of the bequest by us transfer 
it on exactly the same terms and conditions to the commune 
of Florence, and therefore those desiring to see the co 
tion will do so exactly as if we had been in nominal cus 

of it. oe 


The Preston Free Library Committee, in orde 
familiarise children with work that is artistically good 
to teach them the history of their country, are distrib 
framed pictures to the elementary schools of the town. 
pictures are by the best artists, dead and living, who_ 
dealt with the legends, the poetry and the history ¢ 
country and the great events of the world. In ad i 
the committee have obtained a series of large colo 
photographs of places noted for their historical associ: 
or for their beauty. | ro ae eee 


Mr. A. G. Smith, the American Consul at Victori 
British Columbia, in a report says that engineers and 
deeply interested parties are planning not only new 
roads in British Columbia, but are projecting schem 
connect the island of Vancouver with the mainland. ‘ 
people of Victoria and Vancouver Island desire thi 
tension of the island railroad to Cape Scott, the ext 
north of the island, and the bridging of Seymour Narrows 
by a Government railroad toll bridge. Plans have been» 
prepared for the’ construction of such a bridge. The scheme — 
proposes a series of bridges from island to island. The 
longest span from Valdez Island to rock would ‘be nearly — 
1,000 feet in length, but as the Quebec bridge across the — 
St. Lawrence has a span of 1,840 feet, the one contemplated 

here could be erected without danger, once the pier is built 

on rock in the centre of the Narrows. Competent engineers _ 
Say this is entirely feasible. It is estimated that the cost of — 


saving of 74/ per annum. The recommendation was 
adopted, Mr. Berry being the only dissentient, 


— 


this bridge or series of bridges would be from. 2,800,000. - 
to 3,600,000/., to be paid for by Dominion funds. 
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THE ScottisH TEMPERANCE LIFE ASSURANCE Co.'s OFFICES, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


FRED ROWANTREE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Staircase: West HAm GUARDIANS’ OFFICES. 


J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, Architect. 
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Oke Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


of 300,000/. by Mr. Carnecie for the erection 
ce of Peace at The Hague would deserve to be 
‘incely, only that history demonstrates that 
1 all ages were not favourable to peace when 
> able to profit by war. The competition was 
mal, and no doubt inspired the London County 
o give architects everywhere a chance of de- 
he new county hall. The Council, it must be 
yere supported by the resolution of the late 
of Architects, at which international competi- 
re recommended, and there is not much use 
gress passing resolutions without opposition 
ure not accepted as final and binding. It 
fortunate for English architects if that were 
example of imprudence on the part of 
10 profess to be the official representatives 
rt. Whether foreigners take part in the 
competition or not, it is to be devoutly 
hat the result will be more satisfactory 
. of The Hague competition. The numerous 
10 were appointed have reason to be ashamed 
mode of acting. They knew the extent of the 
ely to be available, and yet a design was 
which any builder must have seen would 
more than the sum indicated. Mr. CARNEGIE 
1 loyally and has not withdrawn his offer, 
from the fiasco there is a probability that his 
ll be wasted on a “ folly” instead of a palace. 
as wisely declined all appeals to increase his 
and his resolution will probably lead to 
mmpetition. All that is at present gained by 
st is a demonstration that in architectural 
re is not safety in a multitude of counsellors. 
: of Dutch women would have served equally 
ges, 


rt was made on Monday at a meeting of the 
- education committee to appoint an architect 
ool about to be erected. A sub-committee 
ded :—" That the ground plan of the proposed 
ol as prepared by the borough surveyor be 
and that he be further instructed to proceed 
ith the work of preparing plans which shall 
letails.” Mr. BrownscomBe proposed that a 
firm of architects should be invited to pre- 
detailed plans, as the borough surveyor had 
sufficient number of buildings to engage his 

As the school was supposed to cost only 
> architect’s fees at 4 per cent. would amount 
nd an equivalent sum was likely to be saved. 
ouncillor said they were now Saving 2,000/. a 
rchitects’ fees and probably 1/7, a head on 
0 be accommodated. The committee were 
ly divided on the subject, for Mr. Browns- 
amendment was lost by only one vote. 
the majority do not. set any value on the 
which can be derived from having satisfactory 
erected in the town. The school was to be 


ucture, and it is not difficult to imagine what 
S; a 


lecisive action of Mr. Hucu Braker, the 
the Holburne Museum in Bath, might well be 
‘some other picture galleries.. On the walls 
€ 250 works presented by the late Sir WiLLIAM 
" and which he had catalogued. In conse- 

r. BLaKer’s action about 200 have been 
| ‘It 1S needless to say that among those 
: gone into limbo the majority were supposed 
<tpleces of the great artists. There was an 
y Titian, a portrait of Cuaries I. by Van- 
ortrait by RuBens of his wife and child, a 
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portrait of GERARD Douw by himself, a Wel/ Gwynne 
by Lery, a John Milton by Watxer. In fact, Sir 
Wiu1AM believed that he was the fortunate possessor 
of a noble collection, and that he was really endowing 
Bath when he made over the pictures to that city. The 
decision to strip the gallery cannot cause much excite- 
ment in Bath, for few visitors cross the threshold. At 
present, however, the collection should possess a more 
genuine interest, for out of the fifty pictures which have 
survived the scrutiny there are twenty-two by the 
BarKERS, whose names are connected with Bath. 
Tuomas Barker’s Woodman was made the subject of 
many engravings, and Benjamin Barker’s landscapes 
deserve admiration. There is also a fine portrait by 
Hoppner, who was a rival of Sir THomas LAWRENCE, 
and one or two examples by GaINSBOROUGH. 


Tue Disused Burial Grounds Act of 1884 enacts that 

it shall not be lawful to erect any building upon any 
disused burial-ground, except for the purposes of 
enlarging a church, chapel, meeting-house or other 
place of worship.” The clause will alter the condition 
affecting a new parish church at Epsom. It was pro- 
posed to erect a church by instalments in the church-- 
yard. But as that course cannot be adopted, the new 
building will have to be erected in two sections around 
the existing fabric in order that it may be considered as 
an enlargement in the legal sense. There wil! be a 
difficulty in dealing with the tower. It is desired to 
preserve it, but, if so, it will be necessary to erect 
another tower. The new work will commence at the 
east end, and the first part is estimated to cost about 
7,500/. The amount already promised is 6,700/. It is 
Strange that a design should have been prepared, sub- 
scriptions sought, and the working plans and specifica- 
tions ordered without any attention having been given 
to the Disused Burial Grounds Act, which has been in 
operation for the past twenty years. 


Tue Ripon City Council appear to be desirous of 
acting worthily by arranging for a water supply for the 
protection of the cathedral against fire. A supply of 
water is at present available, but it is proposed to have 
a connection with the mains at St. Agnes’s Gate and St. 
Mary’s Gate, which would allow an increase of pressure 
and a large supply. . Although the church was not raised 
to the rank of a cathedral until modern times, ze. 1836, 
yet its history goes back to the seventh century. The 
building was erected by St. Wirrrip and was one of 
the earliest constructed of masonry. The west front, 
central tower and part of the choir and aisles of the 
existing building are supposed to date from the time of 
STEPHEN, the worthy king. The great window is thought 
to be late fourteenth-century work. The cathedral was. 
restored by Sir Gitpert Scott, and is too important to. 
allow of any neglect of protection because it might be 
feared that the water supply would not be fully paid for 
by the Dean and Chapter. 


Tue theft of a statue of Isis from the Louvre must 
incite the authorities not only of that great museum but 
of those in other cities to adopt more precautionary 
methods to insure the safety of the collections. Egyp- 
tian sculpture is usually heavy, and it is surprising how 
a statue could be removed and probably carried through 
the streets of Paris without attracting some attention 
from the police. The Egyptian section is generally 
visited only by those who have a particular interest im 
the objects and who would be indifferent to what took 
place in other parts of the great hall. The loss may be 
only temporary, but it is an indication that in Paris 
there is less respect for national property than formerly. 
Both the Louvre and the Luxembourg are insufficiently 
guarded. But there was confidence that all the visitors 
would be protectors of whatever was exhibited. Hence- 
forth it will be necessary to expend more money in 
guarding the different galleries, and especially those 
where there are portable objects. 
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PARTY WALLS. 


T would be interesting to discover when the peculiar 
rights connected with party walls were first claimed 
and allowed. Man is selfish by nature, and we cannot 
suppose that in an early age he was likely to grant 
any convenience to a neighbour unless he received 
compensation or was made accommodating under com- 
pulsion. Some speculators have indeed held that 
ceearly man preferred the solitary state and that he 
wished to have a cave or tent as his own possession. 
“The advance of civilisation would therefore in some 
measure be connected with party walls, for we must 
suppose from their existence that men were not only 
able to erect houses, but they were willing to live in 
streets of houses which were joined together rather 
than detached. It is concluded that the Greeks 
wecognised party walls because the word mesotoichos 
was used by them. If the houses were of the 
‘frail kind which is inferred from the few descriptions of 
them, we cannot suppose that much extra support 
could be given by any of the external walls. 

The Romans, on the contrary, not only built sub- 
stantially, but they took care to define the law of 
tbuilding. For instance, Cicero mentions as a stock 
argument in the Courts the following one‘on the subject 
of a party wall :— 


All men have a right to add to a common party walla 
wall extending its whole length, either solid or on arches, 
but if anyone in demolishing the common wall should 
promise to pay for any damages which may arise from his 
action he will not be bound to pay for any damage sus- 
tained or caused by such arches; for the damage has been 
‘done not by the party which demolished the common wall, 
but in consequence of some fault in the work, which was 
built in such a manner as to be unable to support itself. 


The passage, apart from its legal importance, has 
interest as throwing a light on construction. It is not 
amprobable that the masons and bricklayers of Rome 
wwere of Etruscan descent, and had an almost super- 
Stitious belief in the properties of the arch. They would 
use it, therefore, as a means of providing against future 
doads on a wall as well as for the attractive appearance 
“ofa series of arches. But if by any chance the part of 
a wall which served as an abutment to the arcade was 
to be broken into or weakened in any way, it is quite 
possible that some of the arches would lose their co- 
thesion. We may therefore conclude that while the 
partes solidus or plain party wall of stone or brick was 
favoured by the common law of Rome, the faries 

_fornicatus was looked on as being more ornamental 
than useful, for although more expensive it was 
mot stronger than an ordinary blind wall. Another 
instance is mentioned by Cic—ero:— “In the case 
-of someone building a roof for the purpose of cover- 
ing a common wall, Pustius Sc#vora asserted that 
there was no right of carrying that roof so. far that 
the water which ran off it should run on to any part of 
any building which did not belong to the owner of the 
woof.” This is an obscure decision. But we may, at 
least, infer from it that great care had to be taken in 
Rome to preserve party walls from damp. The French 
get over the difficulty by having in the top of the party 
wall a “ chaperon” or capping, which is inclined on both 
‘sides to allow the water to escape in an equal measure 
-on each property. 

It is possible that the Roman law was not without 
-effect on what was' known as the “custom of Paris” in 
respect of party walls. If anyone wished to build 
against the wall of another man’s house he had not only 
to avoid any injury to it, but he had to purchase a right 
‘to share in the support afforded by the wall. It might 
be supposed that one-half the wall would be required. 
But some authorities in the seventeenth century con- 
sidered that not more than 18 inches had to be paid for, 
although the wall might be more than 36 inches in 
‘thickness. In modern times the price to be paid in 
¥rance is determined not by the actual cost of the wall 


but by its present value, and in reckoning the 
depth of the foundations has to be taken into 
This rule about purchasing was recognise 
rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. |] 
expected that when such an immense area } 
covered arrangements would be made for th; 
of the sites in the different streets according 
approved plan. But apparently individu, 
allowed as much liberty as they would have h 
the catastrophe. By the Act which was passé 
year following the Fire, it was enacted that the 
tion of London were to appoint one or mor 
persons, intelligent in the art of building, to be s 
to see that the scantlings or dimensions preser 
well observed. It was decreed that the ex: 
buildings should be of brick or stone, or brick 
together. Party walls therefore became neces 
the following general order was given 1 
them. 
The surveyors shall take care, party walls andy 
to set out equally on each builder’s ground fo | 
by the first beginning of the building and toothi 
the front wall, and that no man be permitted to bi 
said party wall until he hath reimbursed the fir 
the full moiety of the charges of the said party 
piers, with interest at six per cent. for forbearanc 
case of difference the alderman of the next ward t 
an agreement, and where he cannot do it, to appe 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen to hear and | 
the same. 


In by-streets or lanes the houses were | 
storeys high, besides cellars and garrets. J] 
walls were to be 13 brick thick up to the gar 
in the garrets 1 brick at least. Building 
second class were to have three storeys beside 
The buildings in the principal streets were to I 
storeys, besides cellars and garrets. The pa 
up to the first storey were to be 2 bricks t 
then 13. It was also announced that :— W 
difference arises between several owners cc 
party walls, the same shall be referred to 
surveyors to decide the difference, if they can, 
order, exchange or divide their ground, or awe 
faction in money; but if the parties refuse fo s 
such order, then the Mayor and Court of Ald 
determine the same without appeal.” The s 
were to see that the party walls were set out e 

The directions relating to the rebuildin; 
City of London in the seventeenth century 
be seen, were much more simple than tho 
found in the London Building Act. An endea 
been made to prevent mistakes by making p 
external walls have the same thickness. Bu 
advantage to have as precise directions as po: 
so important a subject. In the United States 
much diversity of opinion among authorities : 
In some States the by-laws require that the pa 
shall be of the same thickness as external wal 
other words, they correspond with the pr 
London. ‘There are certain towns where tl 
walls have to be 4 inches thicker than the exter! 
while in others the party walls can be 4 inches 
Theory is in favour of giving greater thickne 
party walls as they have extra duties to perfor 

A treatise on party walls and the mg 
liabilities of adjoining owners, by Mr. A. R. 
of the Middle Temple (London: JORDAN | 
Lrp.), is of much interest, for comm 
affects party walls except in London anc 
regulated by local Acts. In looking over the 
is surprising that still more actions do not arist 
tion to party walls, for a disagreeable neight 
find scope through them for giving annoya 
causing money to be wasted. Indeed, from 
the judgments it might be doubted what is th 
of the rights which each party can possess ! 
wall. The centre of a wall is not mecessé 
boundary between two properties. If -" 
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man builds a wall on another man’s land he 
o have any property in it and the wall becomes 
9 the owner of the site. All architects who 
ve to deal with buildings in country towns and 
will find many warnings in the pages which 
useful to them. The author also treats of 
valls under the London Building Act. The 
-of cases referred to will show that in spite of 
precautions taken in preparing the Act and the 
| scrutiny in committee-rooms, opportunities are 
ch litigious persons can turn to account. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES.* 


ERRIBLE indictment against the mass of the 
English people was expressed when they were 
sd as “the great unwashed.” But if we 
yer that it was not until 1824 that a few bene- 
ndividuals tried the experiment of opening a bath 
poor in London there seems to be some excuse 
allegation. Cleanliness was impossible (outside 
jan house) without the use of water, and in 
t half of the nineteenth century water was a 
commodity in the towns of Great Britain. The 
r. JOHNSON advised a friend to be content with 
skin rather than attempt a bath, and confessed 
hated immersion. However proud we may now 
he tub, it was not a national necessity until a 
atively modern period. Mr. Bowtg, the surgeon, 
ave been considered as a visionary when he 


ed public baths which could be upheld without | 


As the first experiment in Whitechapel cost 
. there was ground for the suspicion. The 
building not only rendered public service, but 
; foreign Governments obtained copies of the 
n order to set up similar establishments. 

» large volume by Mr. A. W. S. Cross shows the 
ss which has been attained in the course of half a 
We are far from adopting the magnificence 


was apparent in the great Roman baths, but by | 


1 of machinery the services have attained a 
ion which probably would have amazed a Roman 
in. Asa rule, baths for immersion and swimming 
are preferred. Though no air and vapour baths 
be found in many of the later buildings, it 
> assumed that in course of time such additions 
more general. The world has not yet realised 
s idea of “fair and large baths of several 
es for the cure of diseases and the restoring of 
body from arefaction, and others for the con- 
; of it in strength of sinews, vital parts and the 
lice and substance of the body.” 
amples are given of baths designed by the author, 
s. Witts & Anperson, E. Harpinc Payne, Kaye 
& Ross, T. W. A. Haywarp, Spatpinc & Cross 
T, Hare, W. G. Witson, A. R. Jemmett and A. S. 
R, R. StepHen Ayitnc, Maurice B. Apams, H. 
oN Pearson. These will suggest different ways 
ling with a very important problem. Much 
ils on cost, and on that subject Mr. Cross 


S extremely difficult to compile thoroughly reliable 
the probable cost of public baths and washhouses, 
eed, of any other buildings. For instance, one site 
quire foundations of a far more costly nature than 
t, Or, Owing to their location, the incidental expenses 
carriage of materials or for the cartage of excavated 
are alone sufficient to cause considerable variations 
cost of structures which at first sight appear to be 
e of being erected at about an equal rate per cubic 
Then, too, the great divergence in the quality of the 
als used in the construction of some of the more 
ly. erected public bath establishments, causes their 
€ Cost per foot to become an unreliable factor in the 
‘ation of an approximate estimate for buildings of a 


ublic Baths and Washhouses. A treatise on their 


48, design, arrangement and fitting. By Alfred W. S 
: (London ; B, T. Batsford.) es Bee git 


—_—" 


more or less similar character. As instances, in some 
establishments there are porcelain enamelled fireclay 
ware slipper baths costing 1o/.. each, whilst in others 
cheap iron baths are fitted. The dressing-boxes an@ 
bath compartments are sometimes constructed of deal, 
sometimes of teak, sometimes of slate, sometimes of marble. 
The slipper-bath valves also vary in cost from 3/ to 6% or 
7l. a set. The bath platforms may be paved either with 
inexpensive granolithic paving or with costly interlocking 
rubbed tiling ; the enamelled bricks may be either of the 
best or of “ seconds” quality, or there may be no enamelled 
bricks used, and so on throughout all the portions of the 
building. With the engineering plant there is the same 
difficulty. It is a desirable and wise provision to instal} 
an extra boiler as an auxiliary in case of a breakdown im 
one of those required for the heating arrangements, and mm 
some public baths the boiler plant provided is thus in excess 
of their actual everyday requirements, whilst others contain 
only the minimum requisite amount of steam-generating 
power. Fuel economisers which add considerably to the- 
initial cost of the engineering plant, but are of the greatest 
possible assistance in decreasing the subsequent working. 
expenses of the establishment are sometimes provided, but 
more often, in order to reduce the first cost of the boiler mn- 
stallation, they are not included in the plant laid down bw 
the bath authorities. 


A similar argument could be used with other 
varieties of buildings, yet averages are made out andi 
are found to be useful. It is not compulsory on locab 
authorities to erect baths, and opposition to proposals 
is usually based on apprehensions of the expense which 
will have to be incurred. It would have been advan— 
tageous if Mr. Cross had supplemented the information. 
in his book by statements of the cost and accommodation 
afforded in metropolitan and provincial baths. We are 
told that the debt on the two Shoreditch baths amounts 
to 125,974/, and it would not be difficult for am 
authority to decide whether they would serve as. 
standards. The necessity of having some idea of the 
cost is shown by an interesting paper by Mr. Warr— 
LING, chairman of the baths and washhouses committee 
of the Shoreditch Borough Council. That body pre- 
posed to spend 30,000/. on baths, a competition was 
organised, and after much delay and trouble the plans of 
one competitor and the elevations of another were 
amalgamated. The builder’s tender was for 35,o00/., 
and that sum had to be increased by 24,177/. owing to: 
the employment of more durable materials. For the 
benefit of others in a similar position, Mr. WAKELING 
says they made a mistake in asking the President of the 
Institute of British Architects to nominate an assessor, 
because ‘he too often appoints an architect to act im 
that capacity who does not possess the requisite prac— 
tical knowledge governing the requirements of the 
particular type of building upon which his advice is 
sought, and in our case the assessor omitted to inform 
us that a baths establishment of the size and finish we 
required could not be constructed within the limits of 
the cost we had named.” On all such matters as 
administration Mr. WAKELING’s paper is valuable, for 
he investigates subjects, as far as they come within the 
purview of his observation, with an attention which 


' could not be expected from an architect. 


The majority of people who use public baths prefer 
slipper baths. Ordinary enamelled baths, it is said, 
should never be employed, and preference is given to 
those with vitreous enamels, which Messrs. Doutrox 
manufacture. The Duplex bath vaives of Messrs 
GEORGE JENNINGS, Ltp., are recommended. A descrip— 
tion is given of the system of slipper baths which Mr. 
James Kang, of Bristol, has patented. In the first 
place, the bath-room is separated from the dressing— 
room. ‘The inventor prefers the spray system. By his 
plan‘the slipper or spray baths are placed in a central 
hall, and the dressing-rooms are arranged on the 
opposite side of a passage. The temperature of the- 
bath-room is maintained at roo deg. Fahr., and the 
dressing-rooms at 60 deg. Fahr. The Lassar baths are- 
in favour in Germany and the United States. The 
bather stands: upon:a floor grating.in the warm cubide- 
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or bath-room, and after having well soaped his body 
with warm lather, turns on, by means of a lettered lever 
valve, a fine spray of warm water, which drives away 
all soap and impurities, and ends, by a continuation of 
the movement of the controlling valve, with a cool or 
cold spray.” The Lassar baths are used at Acton, and 
it is said the attendance in the twelve baths is 400 
weekly. 

The architect would have a comparatively easy task 
if he had only to design buildings and to select the fit- 
tings. But the efficiency of a public bath depends 
mainly on the water supply, the heating, the ventilation 
and the lighting. On all these matters information is 
given by Mr. Cross. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to sink a special well. The heating is described at 
length, and experts have furnished information on that 
subject and on lighting. 

The Turkish bath necessarily requires greater care 
in designing than any ordinary bath. Mr. Cross says 
the bather is not allowed to enter any of the bath-rooms 
while wearing either boots or shoes. But in some well- 
conducted baths a bather is required to put on sabots. 
In that way the floor is kept in a more cleanly state. 
Another regulation which deserves to be adopted in 
England is to have the walls, slabs and floor of the hot- 
rooms cleansed with a hose and water once an hour. 
Twelve to fifteen feet is suggested for the height of the 
rooms. ‘The heating and ventilation present many diffi- 
culties, and it is doubtful whether a perfect Turkish 
bath exists in Great Britain. Vapour baths can without 
difficulty, where there is a large site, be combined with 
a Turkish bath, and the amphitheatre arrangement is 
probably the best. If the steam when entering is made 
to pass over some odorous material the bather is less 
oppressed. 

It cannot be said that we have an excess of bathing 
and washing establishments in this country. Indeed, 
there exists a prejudice in many places against hot-air 
and vapour baths, as if they were likely to transform 
those who would use them into Russians and Turks. 
Their therapeutic value is, however, unquestionable, 
We may expect, then, that as authorities become more 
enlightened they will endeavour to erect public baths. 
As it presents excellent examples of modern baths there 
is certain to be a demand for Mr. Cross’s book as a 
guide not only for architects, but for public authorities. 
It is produced in admirable style, both with architectural 
elevations, plans and sections and illustrations of 
appliances, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. R. S. 
Balfour, president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. L. Brunati, W. Reid, J. Page, A. Womersley, A. D. 
Robinson, H. H. Hill, C. W. Clark, L. J. Hicks, R. H, 
Wheeler, F. O. Marchant, A. R. Allen Lodge and L. A. 
Culliford. 

The PrEsIDENT announced that the presentation to Mr. 
W. G. B. Lewis would take place at the next ordinary general 
meeting on November 30. 


Ihe Korinthian Order. 


Mr. Hucu Srannus read a paper on the Korinthian 
capital. He apologised for the change of subject from the 
one given in the Brown Book, and explained that pressure 
of work had precluded the possibility of completing proper 
diagrams for the other subject in time for the date he had 
agreed to take. He had been occupied for some years in 
thinking about the present subject, during such leisure as a 
busy man has, and in preparing notes; and he proposed, 
firstly, to show the evolution as Mr. Schultz had similarly 
done on the Ionic capital fifteen years ago; and, secondly, 
to go critically through the various elements which may be 
said to constitute the Korinthian capital with some con- 
sideration about their possibilities, 

Mr. Stannus commenced by admitting that the Korinthian 
capital was one of the small things of architecture, but often 
the hand of the artist is shown by his attention to such small 
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things. He defined the capital and explained its cons 
function and its esthetic value. In Korinthian exam 
essential elements were :—The calyx, ie. the leaf-bar 
starting, and the major cauliculus, ze. corner-scro] 
the abakos at the top. Without these a capital m 
Korinthianesque or semi-Korinthian, but it could not 
sidered as a complete or perfect example of the styl 

He explained the origin of the name, it havin 
adopted because the ornamental parts of the early 
were made of bronze from the ancient city of Ko 
repeating the remarks on this subject which he ha 
in a discussion following a paper by Mr. Lethaby 
Society of Arts on February 11, 1890. He showe 
of Roman remains in which the capital was bare, th 
mental leaves having been removed ; and directed a: 
to the holes of the rivets with which they had been or 
fixed, and said that this example, though late, was e 
of the practice. 

He traced the evolution, from the Egyptian pi 
flower capitals, to a (theoretical) early example of the 
type. Then explaining his reasons for believing { 
capital which is figured in Professor Cockerell’s } 
Bassai was not a portion of the architecture of the: 
but only the capital of a statue pedestal, he sugges 
date of it as about 380 B.c., judging by the details sh 
Cockerell’s drawing. He demonstrated the gradual bi 
up of this capital with bronze scrolls and leafage orn: 
thus proving that it is the simplest and therefore the 
example of which there was any pictorial recor 
further that it was undoubtedly derived from a 
original. The date of the succeeding type, from Epi 
he accepted as 374 B.c.; and from internal e 
he showed that it was later than the Bassai type, 
containing equally strong evidence of a bronze origin 
also traces of Ionian influence. The Miletos type, he 
at about 360 B.c., and he explained the design. E 
mentioned the Choragic column type, which shows 
of Phcenician influence ; and further he proceeded to« 
and criticise the Lusikrates type, of 335 B.c. Ther 


-have been intermediate steps between this date ai 


time of Antiochos IV., but he did not know of any 
ing examples. The Olumpieion type of 174 Bc S| 
severe and orderly arrangement of the leaves; and 
probably from some of these capitals, which were a 
the loot taken by Sulla to Roma, that the Romans < 
their normal type as seen at Mars Ultor and in the Par 
The Tivoli type, he considered, for historic reasons 
about 75 B.c.; and showing slides of several examp 
suggested that some of them were intentionally arcl 
and that there has not been any further developmen 
that type; the Classic and Renaissance architects 
their further variations on the canonical Mars-ultor ty 

Mr. Stannus then proceeded to enunciate the prit 
which govern the design. Firstly, he showed from 
the radiation in growth, the gradation in riehnes 
alternation in position, the redundance in foliage, the 
in leaf edge and the economy in effort; and second 
applied these to the capital. He concluded by pointi 
the moral of it all was that the canon is not close 
he indicated various directions in which a healthy ev 
might travel. There were yet great possibilities ft 
Korinthian capital. He had led them up to the Pro 
Land, and he hoped they would enter in and poss 
and he finally referred students to Mr. Spiers’s bo 
Grecian and Roman, and to Mr. Statham’s little book, 
he characterised as a thoughtful book for thoughtful p 

The paper was fully illustrated with diagrams 
lantern slides. 

Mr. R. Puent Sprers, who proposed a vote of that 
Mr. Stannus for his paper, in referring to the introdi 
remarks of the author, said it would seem that the cl 
of Egypt had a different effect upon Mr. Stannus t 
had upon himself. He was bound to say that as reg 
the origin of the various sources from which Cle 
architecture developed there was no borrowing fro! 
Egyptians. The Greeks took nothing. In the explal 
of the Aiolou type of capital the conclusions were theor 
The author had also pointed out that the very essence 
Corinthian capital was the spiral which, starting fro! 
bell, rose to support the abacus. © But, said the sp 
there was no abacus in Egyptian architecture and, 10 
the Egyptians never realised the important value whi 
abacus could have. The speaker supposed ae 
Greeks had copied from Egyptian examples they would 
done what the Egyptians did, but there was No tra 
Classical work of the series of lines which represente 
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ns and stamens of flowers. Those details were not found 
ny Greek capital of any description and in any time. 
. speaker differed with the author in several of the dates 
sn to some of the examples. 

Dr. Cray seconded the motion and said he was very 
sh interested in the description of the way in which the 
nze capital had originated. He did not know whether 
theory was entirely made up or whether there was a 
ndation of fact to support it. 

Mr. H. Davirs said he would have liked to have heard 
or two points at greater length. No reference had been 
je in the paper to the colour treatment of the Greeks. He 
ught that if they studied the detail, the further they 
rched new ideas would be revealed of the difference in 
yur treatment. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks to the 
eting, said they would all agree the lecture had been a 
st interesting one. 


GLASGOW ARCHA OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


F the company of gentlemen who met fifty years ago 
) on a winter’s afternoon in the directors’ room of the 


rchants’ House, Hutcheson Street, with the view of form-. 


an archzeological society in Glasgow only one, says the 
sgow Herald, it is believed now survives. Mr. John 
neyman, LL.D., who is now an ex-president of the Society, 
| crowned with many other honours, was then described 
‘Mr. Honeyman, jun., interim secretary,” and probably, 
refore, it was largely due to his then youthful zeal that 
meeting was convened. The Lord Provost, Sir Andrew 
took the chair, and referred in a somewhat doubting 
rit to some former occasion when “ many enlightened 
tlemen met for a like purpose.” The gentlemen had 
reely been enlightened enough, one gathers, to be very 
ctical, and nothing up to 1856 had come of their pious 
irations. On this occasion, however, a code of rules— 
ich are very much the present rules—was proposed 
Mr. John Baird, architect, who stated, in answer 
a question by the Lord Provost, that at least 
y members might be counted on. The future Sir 
shael Connal then proposed the election of office- 
irers, to wit, the Lord Provost as president, Messrs. John 
ang, LL.D., and William Euing as vice-presidents, and a 
incil consisting of Messrs. John Buchanan, Gabriel Neil, 
urence Hill, John Baird, J. T. Kochead, William Keddie 
1 John Honeyman, jun. Mr. J. B. Simpson was to be 
1. secretary, but as a matter of fact Mr. Honeyman took 
the duties, and Mr. William Church, jun., was hon. 
asurer. Then Mr. Rochead made a speech as to the very 
ourable field which Glasgow and its neighbourhood pre- 
ited. “When they looked at the magnificent old 
nains, at the Roman wall, at the Roman forts at Kirkin- 
och, it was with regret that they knew they were not in 
ssession of all particulars regarding them. He said that 
re was an old house in Great Clyde Street, belonging at 
e time to a family called Dreghorn, the ceilings of which 
re all covered with hand-wrought plasterwork and not 


th stucco. Mr. John Carmichael hoped that each 
tty present would endeavour to give the _ pro- 
sal as much publicity as possible. Mr. David 


eghorn remarked that a very great use might be 
ide of photography.” Then a vote of thanks was 
posed to the Lord Provost, and the antiquaries went 
me, having laid an excellent foundation for the work that 
is tocome. A full report appears in the Glasgow Herald 
December 8, 1856. It is pleasant to read that at the 
td meeting of the Council of the new Society, when the 
smbership had already grown to sixty-five, there was 
esent Mr. J. Mitchell Mitchell, ‘one of the secretaries to 
> Society of Antiquaries, who expressed his pleasure in 
sing such a Society formed in Glasgow, and assured the 
uneil of the interest and co-operation of the respected 
dy which he represented.” The pleasant relations of the 
tiquaries of Glasgow and Edinburgh have continued to 
= present day; whatever jealousies there may be other- 
se (if there are jealousies, which is not admitted), there 
ve been none at any time between the Society of 
a of Scotland and the Glasgow Archeological 
| For Over twenty years Glasgow had every reason to be 
oud of its antiquaries ; they met often ; they read careful 
id elaborate papers, and they published useful transactions 
Parts of a convenient size. As was to be expected the 
ading citizens of the day were 4ll members, and at. the 
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request of the Lord Provost the Court-house Commissioners 
authorised him to give the Society the use of one of the 
unoccupied safes in the Wilson Street building, and the 
proprietors of the Herald, through Mr. Pagan, intimated that 
they were willing to print the transactions without profit, 
‘““merely charging the Society the price of the paper and 
the wages of the workmen.” Alas! those noble days have 
departed; the Society has no safe in the Court-house, and 
its bill for printing transactions is no trifle. Perhaps the 
authors of half a century ago were modest in their Press. 
corrections. After some years of service Mr. James Smith, 
of Jordanhill, succeeded Sir Andrew Orr as president, and 
Mr. William H. Hill, and afterwards Mr. Cunninghame 
Monteath, filled the office of secretary. Then when 
Mr. Smith was dead, and Dr. Hill had resigned, there 
was a time, such a time as comes to all societies, learned 
or social, when the best members were not so ener- 
getic as they had been and the almond tree flourished. 
It was even proposed in 1873 that the Society should 
cease to be a separate body and become a section of the 
Philosophical Society, but a general meeting of the members 
seems to have extinguished the proposal and a committee 
was appointed with the very proper purpose of communi- 
cating with the trustees of the City Improvement Act “ with 
a view to secure the preservation of such sculptured stones 
and other relics in the ancient buildings now about to be 
removed as may be in danger of destruction.” Mr. Euing 
was president for some years, and was succeeded by Dr. 
John Buchanan. In September 1877 Mr. Cunninghame 
Monteath died, and on October 4 Mr. Alexander Galloway, 
a well-known antiquary, agreed to act as interim secretary. 
He set’to work with great vigour, prepared a report from 
the foundation of the Society on the membership, the 
number of papers, the subscriptions and disbursements, 
and outlined a scheme for the development of future work. 
Mr. Galloway’s enthusiasm was contagious. Principal 
Caird accepted the presidency in 1878, and Professor (now 
Principal) Lindsay, Mr. Galloway and Mr. Dalrymple 
Duncan: became hon. secretaries. At ouce the Society 
entered on a new lease of vigorous life. Since 1878 there 
has been no hesitation in its progress, and its usefulness 
has multiplied. The presidential chair has been filled by 
an extraordinary series of able men, whose names are 
household words to all who know Glasgow of the last 
quarter of a century. Professor John Young, the most 


versatile of scholars, succeeded Principal Caird, and 
was always ready from the inexhaustible stores of 
the Hunterian Museum: to furnish instruction and 


entertainment; to him succeeded Professor John Veitch, 
equally eminent in other ways, who set a_ high 
example to all presidents in that for three years he rarely 
failed to fill the chair at each meeting; then came Principal 
Lindsay, and after him in succession Dr. Honeyman and 
Professor John Ferguson. For one brief year the lamented 
Colin Dunlop Donald presided over the Society, whose 
membership he had enormously increased by his energetic 
and contagious enthusiasm in all matters relating to old 
Glasgow. He was succeeded by David Murray, whose 
successor was the venerable Archbishop Eyre, a man who 
took singular delight in the opportunities which the meet- 
ings of the Council and of the Society afforded him of becom- 
ing personally acquainted with Glasgow men who, like him- 
self, were lovers of the beautiful and ancient in art and 
literature. Principal Story followed the Archbishop, and 
had as successor Dr. John Oswald Mitchell, whose presi- 
dential address, written on his sickbed, will long be 
remembered by those who heard it. The present president is 
Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, who has intimated his intention of com- 
memorating the jubilee of the Society, which owes so much of 
its success to his energy during his secretaryship, by pro- 
viding funds for an annual series of lectures on archeological 
subjects, somewhat analogous to the well-known Rhind 
lectureship in Edinburgh ; the lecturer is to be appointed 
by the Council of the Glasgow Archeological Society, and 
it is proposed that the lectures should be delivered in 
the University—a proposal to which Principal Story has 
given a cordial welcome. 

The Society altered the form of its transactions some 
years ago; they form a series which is indispensable to all 
students of Glasgow, its men and manners, its streets and 
families. In addition to its transactions, however, the 
Society some years ago published a very complete and 
authoritative report on the Antonine Wall, the text of which 
was written by Dr. George Neilson, and the Society was 
under obligations to Mr. P. M‘G. Chalmers for drawings 
illustrative of the report. The Society is also more or less 
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directly responsible for the formation of the Regality Club, 
and looks with sisterly eyes on the vigorous young Old 
Glasgow Club, so that its activities have been far-reaching. 
Again and again it has taken a vigorous stand in defending 
the preservation of the very few Glasgow antiquities which 
remain. But for its emphatic action on one occasion there 
is only too much reason to fear the Tron steeple would long 
ago have gone, and the removal of that excellent specimen 
of a Scottish mansion-house, Kelvingrove House, to suit the 
mere temporary convenience of an exhibition refreshment 
committee, was an act which the Society did its utmost to 
prevent. To the formation of the collections in the Bishop’s 
Castle in the first exhibition, and to the archeological sec- 
tion in its successor, the members lent strenuous and valu- 
able aid, and to the success of the Old Glasgow Exhibition 
equally useful help was given. 

No account of the Society can be written which fails 
to take account of the annual excursions. Not content 
with six winter meetings which have been addressed 
at one time or other by most of\the leading archzeologists of 
the day, the Society each year in ‘surnmer has gone east or 
west or north or south to visit places of archeological 
interest ; Culross and Linlithgow, Dumfries and Birnam, 
Borthwick and Glamis are only a few out of the many 
places which have béen seen by members under the most 
favourable circumstances, thanks to the courtesy of pro- 
_prietors and local authorities on their part, who, it may be 

added, are not seldom benefited by the stimulus given to 
‘the local preservation of archeological. remains by the 
visits of such societies. Additional interest is given to the 
-year of jubilee of what may not unjustifiably be regarded as 
‘a hard-working and meritorious Society by the’ quater- 
centenary of George Buchanan’s birth being celebrated in 
the same year, and in the banquet of this week both events 
will be commemorated on one happy occasion. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA, EPHESUS. 


At a meeting of the British Academy last week a 
paper was read by Mr. D. G. Hogarth on “ Artemis 
Ephesia.” The lecturer related the results of his excava- 
tions on the site of the great Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
in 1904 and 1905, undertaken at the request of the autho- 
rities of the British Museum. In the first place a complete 
ground plan was obtained of the temple of the sixth century 
B.c.. Which had been discovered below the Hellenistic 
stratum by Wood in 1870, with much fresh evidence of 
its architectural character and many small objects dedi- 
cated in that temple, among which were several cult- 
figurines of the goddess. Secondly, the excavation revealed 
remains of three distinct temples of the period before 
Croesus which had not been found by Wood. These were 
all of much smaller area than the sixth century and 
Hellenistic temples, and the most primitive appeared to 
be a naos just large enough to contain a statue with an 
altar facing it, the whole enclosed in an open temenos. The 
foundation for this shrine lies at the intersection of the axes 
of all the successive temples alike, and it is evident that at 
all periods it was the central Holy of Holies, where stood 
the cultus-statue. When this central structure came to be 
examined it was found to be a platform made solid with a 
filling of flat slabs, between and among which had been 
packed a quantity of small objects in gold, electrum, silver, 
bronze, ivory, amber and other materials, including certain 
very early electrum coins. The whole number of objects 
was nearly 1,000; and from their position and the fact that 
they are almost all objects of personal adornment and 
evidently selected, they can only be supposed to have been 


placed intentionally where found for the use of the goddess, ~ 


whose statue stood above, and at the epoch of the first foun- 
dation of her small shrine. They appear to belong to the 
latter part of the eighth and to the earlier part of the seventh 
centuries B.c. Outside this naos foundation and in the 
lowest stratum all over the area of the earlier temenos 
other objects of similar period were also found to the 
number of about 2,000. These include fine statuettes and 
other objects in ivory, crystal and metals, &c., and many 
more coins, but little or no personal jewellery. This unique 
treasure includes many representations of the goddess and 
her attributes, and many objects used in her cult. But 
attention was given especially to the first category, which 
was considered in connectien also with the cult-figurines 
found in the “Crcesus” temple. These representations, 
nearly fifty in all, show how the goddess was _ locally 
personified over a period ranging from the eighth 
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fourth century B.c. There are several varieties of type 
it is noteworthy that in no case is there any approximar 
to the‘ multimammia” figure rendered familiar by statue 
of the Roman period and supposed to be preserved alsc 
a well-known type of cultus-image portrayed on Ephes 
and other Asiatic city coins from the second century 
to the third century a.p. This latter type, however, 
probably not ‘‘multimammia” at all, and there: is sc 
reason to doubt if it really represents any Ephesian stat 
It seems possible that it is a traditional cultus-type, 
local, but probably of Phrygian or Cappadocian ori 
introduced into Ephesus and showing degraded survival. 
features of the winged goddess type. The local lon 
personification, so far as the available evidence goes, see 
to have been originally of genuine Hellenic character 
natural matronly figure. The confusion of Artemis Ephe 
with the great West Asian goddess of the non-Helle 
peoples is argued to have happened late in time and to h 
been symptomatic of a change in the character of Ephes 
civilisation, which gradually became more Asiatic, < 
adopted a conception of the goddess-cult reflected in 
early history ot Ephesian Christianity, and still to 
discerned locally at the present day. 


RHIND LECTURES. 


Fae fourth of the Rhind Lectures in Archeology by 1 
Rev. Dr. Sayce described the connection betwe 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilisation. The two earli 
civilisations with which we are acquainted were, he sa 
those of Babylonia and Egypt. Was there a connecti 
between them? They both grew up on the banks of gre 
rivers, and rested on a similar system of irrigation engine: 
ing. Could the system have arisen independently in t 
two countries? On the one hand, there is the fact th 
between the hieroglyphs of Egypt and the pictographs fre 
which the cuneiform characters were derived there 
identity or similarity in a comparatively small number 
instances ; even the symbols for “god” are different. ( 
the other hand is the important fact that Egyptian was, 
its essentials, a Semitic language, standing in the relation 
a sister to the parent of the other Semitic languages, ai 
therefore of Asiatic extraction. Egyptian tradition ¢ 
scribed the “dynastic” Egyptians as entering the N 
Valley from the south and conquering the neolith 
aborigines by means of their metal weapons; the traditi 
has been shown to be correct by recent excavations, the pr 
historic population of Egypt being unacquainted either wi 
the use of metals or with the art of writing. A characterist 
feature of the dynastic Egyptians was the employment of tl 
seal cylinder. This was a Babylonian invention and is by itse 
proof of the influence of Babylonian culture. So too is tl 
use of clay as a writing material, as well as the employme 
of brick instead of stone. In Upper Egypt the natur 
building material was stone, as that of Babylonia w: 
brick. Recent discoveries have shown that the dynast 
Egyptians originally made use of the Babylonian system ‘ 
reckoning time, and even adopted the Babylonian pictograp 
(the branch of a palm-tree) to denote ‘a year.” In art tl 
early Egyptian heraldic position of human and animé 
figures was also Babylonian. The lecturer pointed out 
remarkable agreement between the names, figures, attr 
butes and pictographic representations of Osiris and th 
god of the primitive Babylonian seaport, Eridu. Henze 
has shown that certain composite animals depicted on a 
Egyptian monument of the age of Menes are identical wit 
those found on an early Babylonian seal cylinder, an 
Professor Petrie has noticed that the cubit of the pyram 
builders was borrowed from Babylonia. The early ston 
vases of Egypt, again, are identical in shape with those 
early Babylonia, and the sacred dwarfs who, according ' 
the Egyptians, danced before the gods, reappear on eat; 
Babylonian seals. Probably even the shaduf, for raisin 
the water of the falling Nile, was a Babylonian invention 
We may conclude therefore that there was inter 
the prehistoric age between Egypt and Babylonia, and t F 
civilising influences, together with the wheat and wee 
of the Egyptians, came from the neighbourhood of th 
Euphrates. Civilised man made his way from the East. 
The subject of the fifth lecture was Baby 
Palestine.” A few years ago Palestine was archaeologica i 
an unknown land. But the veil which covered he - 
history has now been lifted. First came the discovery 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, which showed that in the abe 
before the Exodus Canaan was an Egyptian province, 
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- its culture was wholly Babylonian, the cuneiform 
racters of Babylonian language being used for literary 
oses. We now know from the Babylonian monu- 
nts that Canaan was once (and for along time) a Baby- 
‘an satrapy, that in the age of Abraham Babylonia itself 
- ruled by a Canaanite or “ Amorite” dynasty and that 
yylonian law and theology were introduced into Palestine. 
‘many centuries Canaanite culture remained Babylonian, 
‘there were libraries and schools where the foreign 
pt and language were taught and learned. In the 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets education was widely 
ead there, and was shared in by ladies and 
iouin sheikhs.. The excavations of the Palestine 
jloration Fund at Lachish and Gezer, and of the 
strians at Taanach, have supplemented the discovery of 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. We have learnt that Palestine 
; once inhabited by a race which was unacquainted with 
use of metals, which burnt its dead and lived in caves. 
xn came the “ Amorites,” a taller race of Semitic type, 
) introduced copper, buried their dead and surrounded 
‘r cities with lofty walls of stone. They erected high 
ses formed of monoliths and sacrificed children to the 
s. In course of time bronze took the place of copper 
ong them, and may have been brought from Asia Minor 
ag with the polychrome pottery, which was of Hittite 
rin. The lecturer read translations of some letters in 
eiform characters recently found at Taanach, near 
siddo, which illustrate how widely-spread education was 
“anaan in the Mosaic age. He also quoted some of the 
pylonian laws which throw light on certain passages i1n 
book of Genesis, and finally referred to the curious fact 
t, although we know from the inscriptions that Babylonian 
» in Palestine lasted for several centuries, and that the 
uence of the literary culture of Babylonia was profound, 
r traces of Babylonian influence have been found by Mr. 
calister in his excavations at Gezer. Future excavation 
ne can explain the archzological puzzle. The Phcenician 
habet does not seem to have superseded the cuneiform 
labary in Palestine until the age of Samuel and David. 


PICCADILLY IMPROVEMENT. 


‘HE agreement between the Crown, the P. and R. 
Syndicate and the London County Council with 
ard to the widening of Piccadilly at the Piccadilly Hotel 
ides, inter alia, that land shall be added to the public 
y so as to enable the frontage at the junctions of Picca- 
ly with Air Street and Piccadilly Place to be rounded off 
tead of the frontages of the buildings in these thorough- 
es meeting at right angles. In order that the hotel may 
erected to the line provided in the agreement, the 
ners on the Piccadilly frontage of the hotel will have to 
canted. Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., who has prepared 
. design of the elevation of the building, has written 
inting out that if the corners of the hotel be canted, as 
xgested, the dignity and proportion of the front will be 
jously impaired, and that several architects whom he 
s cousulted concur in this view. He therefore urges that 
> London County Council will allow the building to be 
ected with square angles at these corners. This will 
cessitate the retention for building purposes of two pieces 
land of an area of about 14 square feet each, which it has 
en agreed to add, but which has not yet been added to the 
blic way. The question appears to be one of archi- 
‘tural design, as the retention of these small pieces of 
id will not interfere in any way with the convenience of 
e public. It has been agreed that if the Council concurs 
the retention of this land, the compensation payable by 
e Council will be proportionately reduced. The improve- 
ents committee in their report point out that Mr. Norman 
law, who is the senior architectural Royal Academician, 
ted as one of the assessors in the case of the designs, 
epared by selected architects, for the suggested elevations 
the buildings which might be erected in Aldwych and on 
€ crescent site between the Strand and Aldwych, and that 
‘ has also agreed to act as an assessor in connection with 
e designs of the new county hall. They say they feel 
ire that the Council will wish to endorse the opinion of so 
ninent an authority as Mr. Norman Shaw, when this can 
> done, as in the present case, without prejudice to the 
iblic mterest, and therefore recommend that the proposal 
erect the Piccadilly Hotel with square instead of canted 
igles at the junctions of Piccadilly with Air Street and 
lecadilly Place be agreed to, subject to a reduction pro- 


ortionate to the area of the land retained for building 
Irposes, . 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made by Mr. B. D. Can- 
cellor (member of Council) for members and students 

of the Society to visit Winchester on Friday, November 16, 
when, by the courtesy of the dean (the Very Rev. 
W. M. Furneaux), facilities will be afforded for inspecting 


the structural repairs being done in connection with the 


faulty foundations and other defects which have been dis- 
covered and are being remedied under the supervision of 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and the surveyor to the dean and 
chapter, Mr. J. B. Colson, F.R.I.B.A. The details of the 
work are of an exceptionally instructive and interesting 
nature, and the occasion will form a most valuable oppor- 
tunity of seeing the latest methods of dealing with a pro- 
blem of this kind. 

On the occasion of a previous visit of the Society some 
years ago, time did not permit of seeing the Hospice of St. 
Cross; but this time there will be an opportunity, and the 
master (the Hon. the Rev. Canon Brodrick) has kindly 
offered to personally show any of the party over the 
building during the afternoon. 

The outing is open to members and their friends, and 
ladies are invited. The visit has been timed to follow the 
first ordinary meeting of the new session, which will have 
been held the previous day, so that members coming from 
a distance may make their arrangements accordingly. The 
party will assemble at Waterloo Station at 9 A.M. and 
take their places in a saloon carriage, which will be attached 
to the train leaving Waterloo at 9.20 a.m. The secretary 
will distribute the tickets en route. Applications for rail- 
way tickets and other accommodation must be made not 
later than Friday, November 9, accompanied by a remittance. 
Those joining the party en route or at Winchester will 
make their own travelling arrangements and inform the 
secretary as to their other requirements. 


ROMAN VILLA AT GRIMSTON. 


HE site of a Roman villa was recently discovered at 
Grimston in a pasture near the church. The remains, 
which lie at a depth of about 12 inches to 18 inches below 
the surface, were noticed by Dr. Henry Laver, of Colchester, 
who reported the discovery to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, and the Society has, with the 
permission of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, the owner of 
the soil, caused excavations to be made. The villa 
apparently runs from north to south. At the north-east 
corner was located the hypocaust, or heating chamber of 
the house, the flue tiles for the hot air being found in some 
cases in situ. Amongst the débris in the hypocaust were 
found many fragments of mosaic pavement, with por- 
tions of designs, but it had evidently been broken up, 
and for the most part lay face downwards. Adioining 
the hypocaust was found an ash pit, in which, besides 
ashes, oyster-shells and bones of sheep, pigs and ducks, 
were discovered some fragments of Roman window 
glass, some bone pins and the blade of a large knife. 
Shells of the Roman snail (Helix pomatia), which had 
never previously been recorded for the county, were also 
discovered. To the west of the hypocaust is a large chamber 
paved with red tesserze, probably about 30 feet square, 
although the western boundary wall has not yet been dis- 
covered. From this chamber ran southwards a long corri- 
dor or passage way, with rooms apparently on either side 
of it, although the foundations on the eastern side are some- 
what indefinite. This corridor is 8 feet wide and about 
60 feet long, being also paved with red tesserae. On the 
western side of the corridor and its southern end are two 
or three chambers, one being 21 feet square, portions of the 
others having in recent times been removed in making a 
pit. In the southernmost of these chambers were found 
large quantities of wall plaster, richly painted in pure 
bright colour, and some lined margins, showing that the 
villa must have been artistically decorated. It is not pro- 
posed to continue the excavations any further at present. 


The First of the walls of the new Liverpool Cathedral, 
that of the lady chapel, is now plainly visible. The porch 
in St. James’s Road nearest the choir, affording entrance 
to the central tower and leading to the foundation-stone, 
which was given by the mothers of the diocese, has been 
allocated to the children and young people of the diocese as 
their gift. A separate account has been opened at the bank 
called the ‘ Children’s Fund,” and it now stands at 260/. 


— 808 
A NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It cannot be denied that Americans possess a sense 
of humour, although it is often more grim than what 
we are accustomed to in England. The American 
Architect refers to an action taken by an architect to 
recover fees for designing a gaol in which the client 
desired to incarcerate himself. <A wealthy man of 
Illinois was sentenced by the Federal Courts to a term 
in the penitentiary. His lawyers, ignorant of his 
peculiar views, secured a stay of proceedings, and this 
displeased the convicted man, who desired to get his 
punishment over as speedily as possible ; then he pro- 
ceeded to Joliet and asked the keeper of the penitentiary 
there to lock him up, but as he had no commitment 
papers to proffer, the gaoler was unable to oblige him. 
Determined not to be thwarted, he declared he would 
build a prison for himself, hire a more complaisant 
turnkey and serve his time in aristocratic isolation. 
He employed Mr. Franx Linpguist, an architect of 
Chicago, to design the needed prison building. This 
appears to have been done, although it is not clear 
whether the building was actually erected or not. In 
any event, the unfortunate architect is now suing for 
3,000 dols. due as commission, a sum which his 
eccentric client declines to pay, desiring possibly to 
give conclusive proof that the proper place for him is 
behind stone walls. 


It is to be feared that the origin of the fire at Selby 
Abbey was in the carelessness of some of the workmen 
temporarily employed in the building. If that becomes 
evident, Selby will be only an addition to many other 
wrecks from the same cause. The organist saw men 
working by candle-light, and the candles were without 
shades. The men were also indifferent to the order that 
smoking was prohibited. The organ-builder said he 
had noticed a peculiar smell as of scorching or burning 
at the eastern end of the north aisle, which he concluded 
was caused by the water near the stoves or the fuel 
used for heating them. He did not report at the time 
what he had observed from fear he would be laughed 
at. Whatever may have been the cause of the fire there 
can be no question about the interest taken in the re- 
building of the abbey. His Majesty participated in 
the feeling of sorrow so universally provoked by the 
calamity. Already between 8,000/, and 9,o00/, has been 
subscribed, and this, with the sum received as insurance, 
amounts to 18,o00/. The estimated outlay being 50,000/, 
the balance which has yet to be raised amounts to 
32,000/, The committee have been invited to apply 
for Government aid, and it is not likely that any member 
of the House of Commons would oppose the granting 
of assistance in so exceptional a calamity. 

Tue difficulty of dealing with tenders from con- 
tractors living at a distance, and which are found to be 
lower than those received from local contractors, is con- 
tinually arising. The best rule to adopt is to accept 
the lowest tender, unless something is known which is 
detrimental to whoever sent it and which is enough to 
excite doubts about the character of the work he will 
execute. It must be allowed that it is natural to prefer 
local contractors, for the selection of one of them means 
employment for local labour and orders for local trades- 
men. The Flintshire education committee were last 
week called on to deal with the difficulty. For a school 
at Connah’s Quay, the highest tender 4,300/, and the 
lowest 3,517/. came from contractors outside the district 
and the county. The Board preferred to accept the 
tender of a local contractor amounting to 3,554 The 
difference was not great, but still it deviated from the 
general rule. For another school the lowest tender 
was 2,913/. An effort was made to have 2 local tender 
of 2,980/. accepted. But the committee did not care to 
repeat their action in the first case. Evidently there is 
little chance for outsiders in F lintshire. The fairest 
way inall such cases would be to ask the local con- 
tractor who is preferred to reduce his tender below the 
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amount named by an outsider. In that way the intere 
of the ratepayers, which it is the duty of elected ¢q 
mittees to uphold, would not -be disregarded, 


THE inaugural meeting of the eighty-eighth sess; 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers was held on Tuesd. 
when the president, Sir ALEXANDER Kennepy, LL,’ 
F.R.S., delivered an address to the members, |] 
took for his subject the relation of the engineer a 
engineering to the world at large. In relation to scien 
he pointed out that not a few engineers spend th 
lives in what. is really scientific work, while nomina| 
only earning their daily bread in ordinary mechani: 
pursuits. He thought that: the special nature of ¢ 
problems with which they had to deal ought to te 
directly to produce tolerant and broad-minded citizer 
He was sorry that the paths of the artist and ¢ 
engineer seemed too often to be divergent, but remark 
that as soon as engineering works were treated on the 
own merits, and not as if they were mistaken imitatio 
of other things, it would be found that they could po 
sess even artistic as well as other merits. Everyo1 
now would recognise that there was a dignity - 
a Dreadnought which was almost majestic, and th 
a modern liner formed really as fine a subject for 
picture as a full-rigged ship. The proverb that art. 
long and life short was truer when reversed. Life cor 
tinued through all the centuries ; art and its “laws 
changed with each of them. He spoke at some lengt 
about the relation of the engineer to nature, especially i 
connection with water-power utilisation and mountai 
railways. No apology was needed for undertakings whic 
gave employment to hundreds of men in places wher 
hitherto noone could maintain himself, or for substitutin 
industrial villages for ruined huts. But the “ mountai 
railways” of Switzerland—and of Snowdon — wer 
merely a product of tourist madness, wholly unneces 
sary, serving no public benefit whatever, and in man: 
cases, which he instanced, likely to cause irreparabl 
damage to natural beauty. In concluding he spok 
of the future of engineering, and of the possibility— 
which he thought a very small one—of finding anythin; 
in mechanical science corresponding to the “ surviva 
of the fittest,” or any traceable lines along whict 
mechanical evolution took place. He thought tha 
“invention,” however, formed such a disturbing influ. 
ence in engineering evolution that any prophecy or 
evolutionary lines was impossible. It was still more 
useless to attempt to forestall the future by trying tc 
do to-day what it is supposed that other people may 
try to do twenty years hence. The Great Eastern, 
broken up for scrap almost within hail of the Carmania, 
was a pathetic tragedy, from this point of view, in 
engineering. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.. 


PREMISES, 49 PALL MALL. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PORTSEA. 


Ee FORTS are now being made to erect new 
: churches and to increase the accommodation 
of those which exist in Portsmouth, including Portsea, 
Gosport and Southsea. It is contemplated, we under- 
stand, to add to the church of St. Mary’s, Portsea, which 
was erected at the expense of the late Mr. W. H. Situ 
from the designs of the late Sir A. W. BLoMFIELD, 
A.R.A. 


example of modern Gothic and is well adapted to its. 
position. Architecturally it is the most important church 
in the united towns. And if alterations or additions 
are necessary we hope they will be carried out with 
becoming respect for the architect’s intention. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: VIEW ACROSS NAVE FROM 
SOUTH-EAST, SHOWING DOUBLE NAVE AISLE, ~—.=- 


‘ 


It is therefore well to have a record of the 
building in its present state, for it is an admirable 
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ening meeting for the seventy-second session of 
nstitute of Architects was held on Monday even- 
Conduit Street, W., Mr. T. E. Collcutt, presi- 
r 

oe GRAHAM (hon. secretary) announced the 
the following members :—William John Gant, 
Conder, Thos. Barnes Williams, F. W. Ledger, 
ng and Henry William Stock. 


The Statutory Examinations. 


ations of candidates for the offices of district 
nder the London Building Act, and of building 
ider local authorities, held by the Institute pur- 
tute, took place on October 18 and 19. Of the 
candidates who presented themselves for the 
veyors’ examination, nine passed, viz. Horace 
bitt, London ; William Robert Davidge, London ; 
Elton, London; Herbert Kenchington, London ; 
ary Lovegrove, Beckenham ; William Herbert 
mpton-on-Thames ; Herbert Shepherd, London ; 
eorge Shipwright, London; Collings Beatson 
don. 

rentlemen have been granted by the Council 
of competency to serve as district surveyors 
ondon Building Act. 

sxamination of candidates for the office of build- 
r under local authorities the following and only 
fas examined and passed, and has been granted 
:—Mr. Harry Prince Healey, London. 

.1.B.A. special examination qualifying for can- 
Associate held in Melbourne last June, con- 
ith the London examination, two candidates 
hemselves and were examined, and the follow- 
viz. Samuel Charles Brittingham, of the Public 
artment, Melbourne. 


President’s Address. 


and Gentlemen,—I take the chair to-night, as 
' this Institute, with a very grateful and keen 
1 of the honour conferred upon me by my pro- 
ethren. It is with considerable misgiving and 
s that I undertake the onerous duties of president, 
eelings are intensified when I remember the 
ability my immediate predecessor displayed 
term of office and the invaluable services he 
d to the Institute. Nevertheless, I can assure 
ring to this position an equal devotion to the 
the Institute, an equal enthusiasm in the work 
Ss, and the same unwavering confidence in its 
ving, as I do, that it works for the welfare of 
t and the advancement of architecture. 
ringing to your notice certain matters which I 
erest, 1 must ask you to forgive me if I repeat 
ready been ably said. Almost every possible 
mnected with architecture was debated during 
ss which recently met in London, and it is 
ore than possible that much that I say has been 
sefore. Let me begin by calling your attention 
which has occupied the Institute for some time 
ng the last few years we have passed through a 
‘history which at one time threatened to involve 
1 of party politics, with all the attendant evils 
arty feeling. During that period the question 
on became a very acute one, and it was apparent 
the whole matter ought to be subjected to an 
inquiry. Such an inquiry has been held by the 
appointed by succeeding Councils. The com- 
h ended its labours last session submitted an 
Teport to a meeting of the Institute, the general 
which was adopted also unanimously. The 
ever, were referred to the Council, with a direc- 
ey should draw up a scheme for revising the 
_by-laws, and also a draft Bill which it was 
© submit to Parliament. The Council then 
committee to prepare details of the scheme. 
ave done so far as the revision of the charters 
' are concerned, and their draft scheme is now 
onsideration of the Council. We anticipate that 
.of the charter will improve the position of the 
rchitect. But in dwelling with equanimity on 
: Subject of our personal welfare, I do not think 
ignore the sad condition of many of our less 
brethren. 

inful subject was brought very forcibly to my 
> Many | i 

y lamentable cases we had to consider at 


a recent meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I 
venture to draw your attention to the regrettable fact that 
among 6,000 or 7,000 practising architects in the United 
Kingdom there are only 447 who subscribe to this deserving 
Society. Is it not the duty of the more successful among 
us to help those who are less fortunate? , I feel that it must 
be want of reflection alone that causes so many to ignore 
the repeated appeals for more generous support that are 
continually made to the profession. I am afraid that as 
regards generosity in helping our unsuccessful . brethren, 
we architects do not compare favourably with people of 
other professions, It may be alleged as an excuse that ours 
is a precarious calling, but that is merely an additional 
reason why those who have not prospered should receive 
help. How much more precarious is, for instance, the 
theatrical profession ; yet we find that actors and actresses. 
are more charitable towards their fellows in distress than 
any other profession. Actors, authors and managers devote 
their services and their salaries on one night in each year 
to the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. May I suggest that those 
who have not hitherto subscribed should take counsel with 
their hearts and generously open their purses, and that 
some of the annual subscribers should increase the amount 
of their subscriptions ? 

I feel sure it will not be thought out of place, especially 
by our younger members, if I say a few words on the 
momentous question of public competitions. It has recently 
been suggested that in competitions for buildings of any 
magnitude the responsibility of selection becomes too 
onerous to be entrusted to one assessor, and that competitors. 
would feel greater confidence in the judgment of two or 
more. I entirely disagree with this idea, and to illustrate 
my opinion I venture to remind you of the result of the 
competition for the proposed Peace Palace at The Hague. 
This competition being of an international character, it was 
decided to invite six architects representing various 
countries to act asa jury of selection. Our Foreign Office 
requested the Institute to nominate an architect as repre- 
sentative of Great Britain, and our Council did me the 
honour to elect me to this post. During last April I met 
my brother assessors at The Hague, and we forthwith 
embarked on the work entrusted to us. Our committee 
consisted in all of seven assessors, the president of the 
Peace Congress acting as chairman and voting with the six 
architect jurors. In my opinion the combined efforts of the 
seven jurors resulted in disastrous failure. To my mind 
the design placed first in order of merit should not have 
been placed at all. The instructions to competitors issued 
by the Peace committee stated the proposed limit of ex- 
penditure. Now all the assessors agreed that the cost of 
carrying out the selected design would be no less than 
double the amount specified. Nevertheless, the jury 
decided by a bare majority that this design should receive 
the first premium in virtue of the excellence of its plan. It 
appeared to some of us that this plan possessed undoubted 
merits, but that these merits existed only because the 
designer had utterly ignored the limitation of the proposed 
expenditure. He would probably be obliged to remodel 
his plan in order to reduce the cost to a sum approximate 
to that at his disposal, and the special features that had 
attracted the assessors would thus be either eliminated 
altogether or else remodelled to such an extent as to lose 
the characteristics which had made them specially attrac- 
tive. With regard to deciding what style of architecture 
would be most suitable for a monument of international 
peace and harmony, the majority of the jury inclined 
towards the Dutch style of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. On the other hand, a minority was in favour of 
a style common in some degree to most European countries. 
This minority considered that an adaptation of Italian 
Renaissance would be more international in character and 
more suitable in every way than any treatment of Dutch 
architecture could possibly be. However, the wishes of the 
majority prevailed. In spite of this, the principal charac- 
teristics of the design finally chosen were those of a French 
chateau ; but I venture to think that this style of architec- 
ture, as illustrated by the successful designer, is not quite 
appropriate to a public and international building. I have 
dealt fully, I fear ever tediously, with this subject, because 
I think the result of the competition indicates that the 
question of assessors requires careful consideration. Should 
there be one assessor or a jury of several? My experience 
at The Hague led me to the conviction that when more than 
one assessor is appointed an altogether futile conclusion is 
likely to be the consequence. In this case, as I have pointed 
out, we were six architects, with a layman as chairman. 
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The result of our combined labour was the choice of a 
design which we all agreed could not be executed under 
double the amount quoted in the instructions to architects. 
The design chosen was crowded with picturesque towers, 
gables and roofs, most of which were quite unnecessary. 
As a supplement to our report we wrote a joint letter to 
the permanent committee, wherein we advised that the 
future buildings should be monumental in character and 
without exuberance of ornament. We suggested that such 
extraneous features as towers, cupolas, &c., should be con- 
sidered with the utmost reserve, and in this way our pre- 
vious decision was completely stultified.. I think I have 
shown that the final decision was a stupendous failure. It 
is probable that when more than one assessor is appointed 
the sense of individual responsibility is lessened. Perhaps 
each member of such a jury undertakes his arduous task 
with a feeling that the final result will be more or less in 
the nature of acompromise. In a jury of assessors there 
is also the possibility of a minority report, which may lead 
to difficulties with the employers, and perhaps to the aban- 
donment of the awards. 

To my mind the ideal arrangement for deciding im- 
portant competitions is the appointment of one chief 
assessor aided by one, or preferably by two, assistant 
advisers to whom he could turn for counsel or help. The 
assistants or assistant should have no voice in the ultimate 
decision; the entire responsibility should rest with the 
chief assessor. Although I have shown that The Hague 
competition was a failure, inasmuch as the best designs 
were overlooked, I do not wish to infer by this that I think 
competitions are a mistake and that they fail to secure the 
best possible designs. On the contrary, I believe that it is 
to the interest of the public that a competition should be 
instituted for every proposed public building of import- 
ance. Ido not deny that there may be many exceptions to 
this rule. The new Scotland Yard is a notable instance 
of such an exception ; but the architect of that noble work 
stands by himself, as is recognised, I think, both by the 
public and by the architectural profession. It is said that 
buildings erected from competition designs fail more or less 
in reaching a high standard of architecture. There is, of 
course, a good deal of truth in this criticism, but I think 
it cannot be said with any approach to truth that public 
buildings, where there has been no competition, reach a 
higher standard. I think, in the interests of architecture, 
that every means should be taken to secure the best design 
possible, and as a rule this can be done by competition. 
Competition is also invaluable to the young architect for 
reasons beyond that of striving for a first prize; it gives 
him the opportunity of comparing his work with that of 
others and of taking home to himself, if he is modest, his 
weaknesses. Beyond this there is the chance of discover- 
ing genius which otherwise might strive in vain to make 
itself known. 

I think it is a matter of congratulation that the London 
County Council have decided to institute a competition for 
the building of their proposed county hall. But I learn with 
dismay that it is their intention to make it open to architects 
of all nations. There is no precedent for such a course; 
and I think a vigorous protest should be made, in the 
interests of both the English public and the English archi- 
tect, against a course which appears to be unnecessary and 
unjust, and one which no other nation would think of 
adopting. It is no question of dislike to meet our foreign 
brethren in competition that prompts this protest; it is that 
I feel that an international competition would be a direct 
slight to English art, and that it is to the English architect 
we must look for the production of a design that will illus- 
trate the best traditions of English work. : 

I feel sure you will share my opinion that the results of 
recent competitions go to prove that the younger generation 
is fully qualified to continue that advancement in the art of 
architecture which we all so earnestly desire. May I none 
the less offer a word of advice to our younger students ? 
All who have had experience in judging competitions must 
have been struck with the number of designs submitted by 
competitors who are evidently in the first stages of their 
studentship. Let me counsel such beginners to realise that 
the art of design must be carefully studied, and can be 
mastered only by continued practice. An important com- 
petition does not offer the requisite opportunities for the 
student to learn his craft. 

The Institute has been actively engaged in the advance- 
ment of architecture during the last session. I refer par- 
ticularly to its activities during July last, when the Inter- 
national Congress assembled in London. ° Unfortunately for 


myself, I was then absent from England, ar 
cannot speak from personal experience of t 
success which distinguished the various lecture: 
and excursions. It is evident that these period 
ings of our confréres of all nations will have - 
results for architecture and for architects. Th, 
can be said is that we certainly acquire a closer 
the aims and aspirations of our foreign brethre 
find, are in close sympathy with many highly 
subjects now engaging the attention of the 
During the assembly of the Congress every sp 
terest, from the education of the public to rein 
crete, seems to have been exhaustively considers 
we may hope that such questions as the improye 
thoroughfares, the execution of important m 
Government work by salaried officials, the eduea 
public and the status of the architect will not be 
pass into oblivion. I have a very strong con, 
there is sufficient energy and enthusiasm 
members of this Institute to keep alive an intere 
questions, all of which tend towards the adya 
our art. That the Congress passed off so happil 
such a complete success was due to the courtes 
and other personal attributes, of its President; 
flagging energy and ability of the committee, 
zeal of our accomplished secretary, whose ser 
indeed invaluable. It has been said in comme 
Count Moltke that he could be silent in several 
I feel sure that many of our foreign brethren wei 
that Mr. Locke did not consider silence as always 
able. I believe that not the least interesting of the | 
at the Congress were those on the question of the e 
the public. Perhaps I may be permitted to adda 
on this subject. It is one of such importance tha 
to reiterate what others have said. 

I remember a passage in Ruskin’s “ Stones « 
which bears very directly on this question. Alth 
is no doubt that in the present day Ruskin is not 
such an authority on artistic matters as he once w 
tainly spoke many words of wisdom. It has bee: 
there are two classes of admirers of Ruskin, 1 
who believe in him as an art exponent, but who 
entirely ignorant of political economy ; and, secor 
who believe him to bea political economist, but w 
he knew nothing of art. However, the words 
now quote may be put before you, I think, witl 
challenged in any way. He says :—‘ Every m 
some time of his life personal interest in architec 
has influence on the design of some public builc 
has to buy and build his own house. It sigi 
whether the knowledge of other arts be gener: 
men may live without buying pictures or statu 
architecture all must in some way commit th 
they must do mischief and waste their mone 
do not know how to turn it to account. And it is 
intended that all of us should have knowledge 1 
with which we are daily concerned, and not be 
caprice of architects or mercy of contractors.” 

I think it may be taken for granted that publi 
painting and sculpture has developed during 
generation, but notwithstanding the advice of I 
does not seem that there has been such an awa 
public interest in architecture. It is certain that th 
cultured Englishman of to-day shows no such ap} 
of architecture as did his predecessors. Our 
sought culture in the fine arts largely through th¢ 
literature, but more, I think, through home an 
travel. Undoubtedly far greater numbers travel n 
but education in the arts is not really furthured b 
visits to buildings and galleries, “ Baedeker” and 
in hand. In the olden times the grand tour was « 
a necessity for every cultured gentleman. In 
“Diary” there is a most interesting account of th 
which the grand tour was undertaken by one | 
par excellence the cultured traveller of the se\ 
century. I may remind you that Evelyn spe 
years in travelling on the Continent, his travels ¢ 
from Holland to as far south as Naples. He wa 


on the alert to obtain introductions to colle 


art objects, and to those interested in architec 
the kindred arts, thus showing that he devoted a ] 
of his ample leisure during these travels to t 
of architecture and the arts. He was undoubtec 
attracted by the Italian Renaissance and the oder 
of that style than by Mediaeval work. He spea 
Farnese Palace as being built after “the ancient) 
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architecture was but newly recovered from the 
parity.” Nevertheless there is evidence in the 
at the “ Gothic barbarity ” appealed to him in some 
jough he owned to a very decided preference for 
nt manner.” - The grand tour, without which I 
simpossible for the layman to make a serious 
chitecture, has had a lasting influence on English 
lyn was a man of cultivated taste and wide 
_and he undoubtedly possessed very great in- 
he architectural world of his day. It is certain 
fluence was a powerful factor in the decision 
.w St. Paul’s should be built (to quote his own 
vith a noble cupola, a form of church not as 
in England, but of wonderful grace.” It would 
ing to inquire how far the taste of Charles II. 
meed by an enforced exile in foreign lands. 
ve been surrounded by architectural enthusiasts ; 
rand tour ” (though limited) must have had some 
n his knowledge and taste. One gathers from 
4 from other sources that Charles was really 
the arts, and this is shown by his interest in all 
ns to architecture and by his fine collection of 
1d other works of art. We have undoubtedly 
y dukedoms to his initiative; but I seriously 
his enthusiasm for architecture encouraged 
{Wren in their determination to give us a “ noble 
anew form of church. I connect the names 
and Evelyn thus, not because the latter had any 
signing St. Paul’s, but because he undoubtedly 
voice in the arrangement of the plan and the 
style. I have cited Evelyn’s “ Diary” because | 
shown therein that a successful study and appre- 
architecture can be best obtained by intelligent 
But it must be leisured travel; it must not be 
pose of counting steeples. I am sure that a con- 
of the actual monuments of architecture is 
re valuable in the education of the lay public 
ther method of study, just as it is in that of the 
umself. No doubt much knowledge may be 
om the extensive writings on the Renaissance of 
terature given us during the last twenty-five or 
rs. But a discriminating taste in works of art 
obtained by reading only. Knowledge derived 
s must be reinforced by an earnest study of the 
rks of the masters. Unfortunately too many 
‘content to absorb the views of critics, while they 
yersonal study of the work itself. 
stion of paramount interest not only to this 
ut to the public generally, relates to the control 
tectural schemes in connection with the laying-out 
eets and the erection of public buildings. This 
las constantly been before this Institute, and a 
suggestions have been made, some advocating a 
f art, others an advisory board, working in con- 
ith H.M. Office of Works. I believe the present 
missioner has instituted some kind of advisory 
he purpose of dealing with the Government offices 
ogress of building; but this is only a temporary 
ent. The matter is of such universal 
and the question of want of intelligent control 
lc undertakings so often arises, that one can- 
el that this Institute should give special attention 
ject. An architectural tribunal might become an 
in dealing with subjects not directly connected 
et improvements or the erection of public 
For instance, there is one question suggested 
$ committee on which they have reported, viz. the 
ubstitution of stone for the present wooden pedi- 
_dome crowning the river facade of Somerset 
It is impossible to conceive that Sir William 
would have erected a wooden structure where 
} SO obviously the material that should be em- 
ad not the exigencies of the plan precluded the 
e heavier material. - But in this age of steel it 
a comparatively easy and inexpensive matter to 
stanchions and girders to the interior of the build- 
> erect thereon a stone dome. This would only 
ifling alterations to the rooms under the dome. 
3estion may be criticised on the ground that it 
le Construction to erect a stone dome on steel 
s and girders. But I believe that in Sir William 
*S time, and since, the present dome was painted 
€ stone; and this was surely more in the nature 
es - the Proposal now laid before you. 
: 1S an interest arising in public thought on 


ts as the decoration of our public buildings is | 


im-. 


testified to by the munificence displayed by some of our 
citizens in providing the decorative panels to the Royal 
Exchange. I would, however, venture to say that had 
some competent authority—such as an art tribunal—been 
consulted, we should have had a more complete and 
harmonious scheme. What an opportunity for fine decora- 
tion awaits fulfilment in the panels of the Central Hall of 
the Law Courts! These are really better suited to the pur- 
pose than those of the Royal Exchange; they are better 
lighted and at a better altitude for effect; and, indeed, I 
believe they were designed by Mr. Street with the idea that 
they should ultimately be decorated by paintings. The 
ornamentation of these panels would be a fitting finish to 
one of the finest halls in Europe. But unless some public- 
spirited persons, stimulated and advised, shall we say, by 
our art tribunal, will come forward, this hall will remain, 
I fear, a monumental example of the want of thoroughness 
in completion, and of the want of appreciation of art, shown 
by our nation in general. 

That they do these things better in France must be 
apparent to those who know Paris. Let us hope this was 
impressed on those of our municipal authorities who lately 
paid semi-official visits to Paris. It was evident to them, 
no doubt, that the Parisians complete what they set out to 
do; that they recognise the importance of placing their 
buildings in an ample space, and arrange that the surround- 
ings shall be in perfect harmony with the buildings. A 
false economy of space is not the dominant idea when con- 
sidering the question of improvements to Paris. The 
municipal visitors from London probably realised that the 
French people would not have allowed generation after 
generation to pass, and still leave St. Paul’s crowded in by 
monstrous warehouses, as we have done. Toillustrate how 
we conduct matters of this kind, I need only mention the 
work now in progress in St. James’s Park. We began well : 
a design was selected which met with general approval. It 
was masterly in its conception, and we congratulated our- 
selves that at last we were in the right direction. 'Wewere 
to have a fitting memorial of our great Queen, the surround- 
ings to which would be treated in a monumental spirit. 
But what is likely to happen ? Iam afraid the usual muti- 
lation that ensues from the lack of funds, and I fear it is 
possible that a feature in Sir Aston Webb’s design will be 
eliminated—the Stone Arcade, a feature which of all others 
was the one necessary to complete and give full effect to a 
work worthy of the nation. It is futile to appeal to any 
Government ; but cannot a strong appeal be made, in the in- 
terests of art, to a generous English public, to assist in com- 
pleting well what is well begun? The new building for the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society is a fine object lesson to some 
of our public bodies in well completing what is well begun. 
The Hearts of Oak Society, composed, as you know, wholly 
of working men, has shown a very broad and public spirit 
in the way it has completed, to the smallest detail, what it 
set out to accomplish. Let us hope this spirit will be 
maintained, and that it will not succumb to the modern 
curse—advertisement—and so allow the building to be 
defaced by monstrous gilded letters. 

I hope it may not be out of place if I take this oppor- 
tunity of referring to the report of the Royal Commission 
on the traffic of London streets. This report, issued in 
June 1905, called forth much criticism and much valuable 
suggestion from many quarters, but none more interesting 
to ourselves than the paper read in this room by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. It seems unaccountable that no one fully 
qualified to approach the subject from an architectural 
point of view was selected to act on the commission ; at 
any rate, no gualified architect was consulted. Careful 
readers of Mr. Waterhouse’s able paper must come to the 
conclusion that any inquiry such. as the Commissioners 
were instructed to make should take into consideration the 
general architectural effect of all proposed new thorough- 
fares. I think that this Institute should endeavour to make 
itself distinctly audible when any scheme which deals with 
London streets is being considered. The papers bearing on 
this subject which have been read here show that many 
architects have made a study of this question. But the 
general public seems to regard it with indifference, and the 
constitution of the L.C.C. does not always enable it to take 
the broadest and most statesmanlike view of such matters. 
For instance, in laying out the Aldwych site the L.C.C. has 
certainly failed to procure the finest view of those great 
features, the churches of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes, 
although at the instance of this Institute some improvements 
were made to the original plans. In the present constrtc- 
tion of the County Council expert qualification is not a 
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necessary factor. Councillors and aldermen are not elected 
in virtue of any special knowledge, although undoubtedly 
there are many amongst them who take an interest in such 
questions as the present, and who conscientiously study 
them. 

In connection with this question of improvement in our 
thoroughfares I may refer to the collapse of the Charing 
Cross Station roof. When this deplorable disaster took 
place, necessitating as it did the reconstruction of nearly the 
whole roof and of a portion of the station, it was immedi- 
ately suggested that a new terminus might be erected 
on the south of the river. A site on the south side 
amply sufficient for a much larger station and offices, and 
also for a new hotel, could have been obtained. The 
present space occupied by the station and hotel is of such 
enormous value that the railway company, had they adopted 
the scheme, would have been but little out of pocket. The 
gain to the public would have been a new bridge for foot 
passengers and for wheeled traffic. There can be no doubt 
that a bridge at this point is much needed, Waterloo Bridge 
being about 700 yards to the east, and Westminster about 
1,200 yards tothe south. I believe the directors of the com- 
pany fully recognised the fact that a terminus on the south 
side would have been a great improvement from the point 
of view of the railway requirements. The vast amount of 
traffic could have been dealt with more easily. The chief 
argument that could be urged against the removal of the 
station was the serious objection that the public would 
certainly make to crossing the river by an open bridge, 
exposed to all weathers, instead of entering the station by 
its present easy access. This objection, in addition to the 
greater distance of the terminus from the City and West 
End, might have materially affected the suburban traffic, 
and it probably decided the directors of the company to re- 
model their terminus on the original site. But it is quite 
possible that an opposite decision might have been arrived 
at could it have been shown that a bridge is not necessarily 
an open structure. 

Would it not have beei worth while to consider the 
possibility of erecting a structure on the principle of some 
of the Medizeval bridges? An obvious suggestion would 
be a bridge of the type of old London Bridge, the great 
national wonder of the Middle Ages, and, even as late as 
the eighteenth century, the only bridge of the capital. 
Expense, of course, would be a serious objection, but when 
‘one considers that old London Bridge was erected by con- 
tribution in the reign of John Lackland, one wonders 
whether it would not be possible to achieve a similar 
masterpiece in the twentieth century, and by the same 
means. In the sixteenth century Lyly, the Euphuist, wrote 
from London: “Of all the strange and beautifull showes, 
me thinketh there is none so notable as the Bridge which 
‘crosseth the Thames, which is in manner of a continuall 
street, well replenished with large and stately houses on 
both sides.” 

Another point greatly in favour of London Bridge in 
‘Medizval times was the connection it made with the 
suburbs south of the water. In those days Southwark 
formed comparatively an integral part of London. 
speare would hardly have built the Globe Theatre in South- 
~wark if his patrons had had to face the discomforts of an 
open bridge. It is the present want of easy and convenient 
-communication between the north and south of the river that 
prevents the improvement of Southwark and Lambeth. In 
these localities there is a large area of very inferior pro- 
erty ; but if they were more pleasantly accessible from the 
‘City and Westminster the congested areas on the north side 
of the river might be relieved by extension on the south 
side. In fact, with a street-bridge communication, South- 
‘wark might easily become a real part of the City and a 
more important business centre. Other fine and still 
existent examples of street bridges are the Ponte Vecchio 
in Florence, the Rialto in Venice, and the comparatively 
modern bridge over the Avon at Bath. This last example 
is, of course, quite a small work; but it serves to connect, 
-as by a Street, two parts of Bath that would assuredly have 
had a different history had the bridge been merely an open 
‘one. It may also be instanced as a successful architectural 
‘treatment, especially as seen from the river. Of course it 
might be objected that a street bridge or bridges over the 
‘Thames would detract from or even destroy the architec- 
tural beauty of the Embankment ; and, indeed, any scheme 
that might endanger the grand effect of this noble work 
must be approached with the greatest caution. It would 
never do to imperil the beauty of the only noble engineering 
work of the last century, nor to spoil the many picturesque 
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views from our London bridges. But, bearin 
examples already referred to, I contend that | 
might be spanned by street bridges which w 
any way detract from its present beauties, J] 
bridges at Blackfriars and Southwark migh 
morphosed into stately erections, and a fine site 
‘national wonder ” could start from the end of } 
land Avenue. 

At the risk of being thought tedious, I haye 
subjects which have been more comprehensiyel. 
before, but which, I think, are of sufficient jm 
bear constant reiteration. It is to be hopec 
questions as the education of the public and the 
of an art tribunal are within the range of practi 
We may, I think, assume that the important que 
higher education in architecture which will be < 
student is attracting the attention it deseryes 
anticipate that in the near future a complete sch: 
developed. 

The course of study will probably cover a \ 
than it has hitherto done. We may hope tha 
more thorough and more complete, and that it wi 
extent insure that all those proposing to practi 
tects shall have studied the various periods of , 
and have gained some knowledge of the princi 
lying style. Even if education goes no further { 
will possibly spare us many of the efforts of 
show in their buildings that they have not beer 
first elements of their art. It will save us fro 
ceited ignorance which thrusts upon us so 
attempts at originality. At the same time, it is 
be hoped that education will not make us too ace 
that it will not enslave those who feel that tl 
message to deliver and an individuality which 
express. Finally, it is to be hoped that it will n 
a dead level of uniformity in our streets, wearisot 
too much repetition ; for what is good for a hu 
may become weak if continued for an indefin 
The education of the architect should tend to br 
closer relations with the sculptor and the 
painter. The architect should study the sister 
ciently to gain some knowledge of the aims of 
with whom he may have to collaborate. 

Of quite recent years an appreciative sympz 
to be growing up between the various arts, but 
this we still see instances of a want of harmon 
architect and decorator, or between architect and 
An example of this is found at the Old Baile 
House ; at one end of the hall is a mural pain 
is monumental in character on a fitting and gi 
and in perfect harmony with its surroundings. 
other end is a decoration which, however ad 
itself, does not accord well either with the arch 
with the other paintings. This incongruity must 
attributed to the influence of the employers. It is 1 
to foresee what the future will bring forth; but s 
the work of to-day is of the very highest order and 
be compared with the best that has been done b 
we may look forward to the future in a spirit of 
I think that we are all confident that there is s 
siasm in our ranks and that our younger men ar 
by a vital desire to improve and ennoble their art. 

Sir H. Trueman Woop proposed a vote of - 
the President for his address, remarking that it 
his privilege to intimate to Mr. Colleutt the aw: 
Paris Exhibition, when the design for the Imperia 
gained the grand prix. He was sure such am aw: 
very much greater compliment then than it woul 
under the present condition of the entente cor 
while their French friends were ready to admit t! 
of the English in machinery and manufactures, t 
not ready then to acknowledge English ability ul 
architecture. There were one or two points in th 
on which a layman could express an opinion. 
tion of the public had been referred to, and the 
thought if the British public could be made to Tt 
incompetence in artistic matters the first step 10 ‘ 
would have been taken. It was a hopeful sign 
architectural profession was availing itself of the’ 
which science had created for them, and he beli 
possibilities of steel and concrete used ml con 
offered a great future to architecture. 

Sir Astron Wess, R.A., seconded the vote of thé 
in referring to the proposed County Hall for Lon 
they must congratulate the County Council i) 
selected and obtained such a magnificent site. 
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fr, Collcutt in reference to throwing open the com- | very precious heritage. These venerable monuments speak 


to foreigners, and he was of opinion that for an 


hall an . ; bate 
‘al work done in St. James's Park was still in an 


hed condition, and the speaker was not in a position 


Englishman should be the architect. The | 


noment, he said, to describe what would be the final | 
ut he thought he might say that those who had the | 


, charge were resolved to bring it to a worthy com- 


ISLE OF MAN CROSSES.* 


‘chairman of the Manx Museum and Ancient Monu- 
nents Trustees, Mr. Speaker Moore, whose absence 
unt of serious illness in his family I deeply regret, 
led upon me to invite your Excellency to declare this 
g opened and dedicated for the purpose of preserving 
jent crosses, of which so very many have been found 
parish. Our objects in providing this building here, 
the smaller structures in several other parishes in 
to collect the crosses, to protect them from the 
r,and to arrange them so that they may readily be 
ed, and, in having this little ceremony to mark the 
n, may be stated as follows:—First, the honour 
lory of God, that God whom we assemble 
0 worship, even as centuries long ago He 
yorshipped here by our forefathers, the men 
m these memorials were erected. Secondly, to show 
spect for those who were so commemorated, who 
n our faith were here laid to rest, as their children 
eir children’s children, and generations of their 
jants, have since been laid—in this hallowed ground 
sh we still bring our dear ones to their last long 
where we too some of us hope to rest when, our 
.ccomplished, we are gathered to our fathers ; and 
,to mark our respect for those who, with faith and 
n and patience and ever-increasing artistic skill, 
sd and wrought these beautiful monuments. Thirdly, 
ess upon all who are here assembled, upon all who 
arn of our proceedings this day and upon all who 
reafter come and behold this building, a sense of the 


ss value to us of these relics, of our privilege in their. 


ance, of the need of their protection, and of the 
duty which devolves upon us to collect and pre- 
hem, and to hand them on for those who come after 
at they may see them with their eyes and learn 
1em the many important lessons which they have to 


on these rude and weathered stones we are able to 
d to touch the very handwork of those whose skilful 
have crumbled into dust more than a thousand years 
Sould they return—picture to yourselves, they would 
nuch astonished at the altered aspect of the land as 
uld be were we able to see it as it was in their day. 
ds, no hedges, no cultivated fields, no towns—woods 
ather and gorse. The streams swollen with a much 
volume of water from the undrained hills, unconfined 
iks, spreading over many acres of the lowlands, large 
ind swamps in the north of the island. Reeds and 
and water-loving plants in the plains, on the hills 
irple heather and the golden gorse, everywhere waste 
with woods and an abundance of water. But, stand- 
their little church, of which the foundations may be 
t the upper end of this churchyard, they would view 
me lovely vista of hills trending inland from the high 
of Barrule; they would see the same rugged head- 
at the sheltered foot of which their church nestled 
sunshine ; they would look as we do on the tumbling 
and gaze upwards into the same skies, bright and 
n the noon-day sun or darkened by hurrying clouds 
storm. And with these men themselves, greatly as 
liffered from us, we have this thing in common— 
s religion, with a church in which to worship Him, 
is Quiet resting-place for the holy dead. 
sides the great number we have in our favoured 
, there are many more of these carved and sculptured 
| throughout the island; many have been lost, some 
been destroyed, many have been abused and put to 
S, and very many are broken and worn and sadly de- 
They cry aloud for protection and for more reverent 
lent. They are links with the long-forgotten past, 
ily contemporary records of those dark centuries, our 


\n address delivered at Maughold by Mr. P. M. C. Ker- 


Bais oa of the Manx Antiquarian Society, before the 


to us of the days far off, when the Celtic inhabitants of the 
island, from whom mainly we are descended, speaking our 
language with their fellow Celts in Ireland and even in 
Wales, were being gently led from the rude superstitions 
and dark ignorance of heathendom to the light of Christianity 
and the higher civilisation following in its wake, the days 
when the infant church took root amongst us, when little 
keeils or chapels sprang up throughout the land—through that 
dismal century when the earlier inhabitants were pillaged 
and plundered by the fierce pagan hosts, who descended 
upon our shores from a far-distant northern land, when this 
green churchyard was converted into a stronghold and 
defence, of which the traces still remain—through those 
more peaceful days when the Scandinavians, already half- 
Celticised by their long stay in the western isles of Scotland, 
came to settle friendlywise among them, mingling and inter- 
marrying with them (so that their blood also runs in our 
veins), adopting their customs, adopting their religion and 
becoming leaders in the Church and in the State—for we 
read of one, Roolwer, a Scandinavian bishop, who died 
about the year 1060, “who,” says our Chronicle, “lies at 
the church of Saint Maughold,” his monument being, as I 
believe, among those in our collection—through this long 
eventful period till, finally, the power of the Norsemen in 
the British Isles was broken and, after an occupation of 
nearly four centuries, they returned to their own homes. 
Atter that, when peculiar monuments ceased to be erected, 
this special art died out, giving place to the Gothic intro- 
duced from the north of England, of which the finest re- 
maining example is the very beautiful pillar-cross of the 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century still standing at Maug- 
hold Church gates. 

I cannot now occupy your time by a description of the 
stones in our collection, but perhaps you will allow me to 
refer briefly to four or five of the most interesting. The 
earliest is probably the small slab with the simple linear 
cross and circle, of a type met with in the sixth century. 
This was found some years ago by the late Mr. Looney a 
little below the ground by the south wall of the ancient 
keeil or chapel of which the foundations may be seen in the 
north of our churchyard. These little keeils with their 
accompanying burial-grounds—our only material remains, 
besides the crosses, of the early Celtic Church—were once 
very numerous in the island, and it is remarkable that no 
fewer than ten of the crosses in our collection came from 
as many keeils, viz. from Ballakilley, the estate close by 
Ballaterson, Ballure, and in the other direction Ballafayle, 
Ballaglass, Ballagilley, Cardle, Corna and Cooillean, and 
the Dhoon. Of all these Ballure alone survives as a 
church in use. Would that it were in our power to preserve 
even what little still remains of these ancient buildings 
as we can the crosses found beside them. Another early 
stone is interesting as being the only one in the island 
which bears an inscription in the Anglian runes, such 
as we find used in the seventh century. On it we read 
the name Blagkimon, which in varying form is a known 
Saxon personal name. In its first syllable we have it 
amongst us as a surname to this day. Here, also, are two 
out of the only three in the island which are in Latin, one 
of them, erected to a bishop, bears in contracted form the 
words, “ Episcopus Dei Insulis,” the lettering and general 
character of the carving showing it to be probably of the 
seventh or early eighth century. The other stood for over 
fifty years on the hedge at Port-y-Vullen, having been 
brought from the little keeil, through the site of which the 
road to Gob Agr now passes. When the stone had fallen 
from the bank (the second time within my recollection), I 
discovered across one edge the brief inscription Crux 
Guriat. It can with some certainty be dated as early as the 
ninth century. Another bishop is commemorated on a 
broken slab, which for many years served as a lintel to the 
east window. No inscription remains, but we see the figure 
of the bishop with a closed book on his breast, beside him 
his pastoral staff. The design and execution of this belong 
to the tenth century. Yet another on the monument of 
Bishop Roolwer, to whom I have already referred. 

A stone of very great interest is that which I had the 
great fortune to obtain a few years ago from a house in the 
town of Ramsey. It is one of the four in the island bearing 
illustrations from the great Norse hero-Saga, the story of 
Sigurd slaying the dragon “ Fafosi” ; and, just as in Sweden 
a great granite boulder so decorated is supposed to have 
been erected to a descendant of Sigurd, so, I surmise, these 
monuments in Man were erected to members of our royal 
race, who through Olave the White, of Dublin, claimed a 
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similar descent. Now, one of our own kings, Olave, is 
recorded in our Chronicle to have been treacherously slain 
at Ramsey about the year 1153, and this stone may have 
been set up to his memory at Ballure, the nearest conse- 
crated ground. As the house where it was found was built 
a hundred years ago by Christian Ballure, it is easy to 
account for its removal there. I will refer only to two 
others, the latest in our collection. They are not tomb- 
stones, but small unhewn weathered slabs with inscriptions 
in the later runics of about the year 1200. One was found 
below the old keeil in Corna Valley. The inscription begins 
with an invocation to Christ and the great Irish saints, 
Malachi, Patrick and Adamnan, adding the words, “ Of all 
the sheep John is priest in Cornadale.” The other, carved 
by the same John, was found here during the extensive 
repairs in 1900—appropriately enough by a priest of our 
day, the present vicar of Maughold, John’s official successor. 
It bears the words, “ John the Priest carved these Runes,” 
and this is followed by the Runic alphabet and by another 
in oghams. 

I trust that what I have said will serve to convince you 
-of the interest and rare value of these remains; much might 
be added of their artistic merits. They are our heritage, 
national monuments in the truest sense of the word, and it 
is incumbent on us to preserve them. And now, to show 
that we rightly appreciate our privilege in their possession 
—yet not as absolute owners, but as trustees for posterity 
I beg of your Excellency to declare this building opened and 
dedicated for their preservation. I am told that I should 
say a word as to its unfinished state. The reason for that 
is that the trustees were anxious to meet the wishes of the 
parish in having this ceremony on the same day as their 
harvest festival and annual show. Personally I do not think 
it matters a bit whether it is backward or forward, our 
desire being to call your attention to the fact that this work 
is being carried out, and by our ceremony to-day we wish 
to mark the good work upon which we are engaged, of pre- 
serving all such monuments throughout the small but 
ancient kingdom of Man. 


THE CATE 0.2 T: SMICKLETHWAITE: 


a his sermon on All Saints Day the Dean of Westminster 

made the following allusion to the loss which the 
Abbey has sustained in the death of J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A.:—"“ Yesterday we laid in the cloisters an 
eager, reverent, skilful, experienced worker. <A learned 
and wise antiquary, who brought the knowledge of an 
architect to illuminate the problems of our monastic build- 
ings, and had come to be a recognised authority in all 
ecclesiastical antiquities. John Thomas Micklethwaite 
studied this abbey during the main part of his life, and for 
the past eight years filled the very ancient office of super- 
visor operum, surveyor of the fabric of this church. He 
gave his whole heart to this place, and jealously guarded 
every fragment that could tell of its long history. He had 
no rival in his love for it and his knowledge of it, save our 
venerable clerk of the works, Thomas Wright, whom we 
lost a few months before him. When we think of the 
passing into the eternal silence of voices that alone could 
answer questions that again and again must be asked, we 
rightly call our loss irreparable. But the man who has 
served his generation by the will of God has done work 
that abides. He falls asleep as the old builders, whose 
work he cherished, fell asleep in the midst of unfinished 
tasks. But the work abides and grows. ‘God buries His 
workmen, but He carries on His work.’” 


THE CASTLE OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


HE property and sanitation committee of the North- 
umberland County Council have reported that com- 
munications have passed between the Duke of Northumber- 
land and Mr. Robert Blair, secretary of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, regarding certain remains of the 
old hall of the Castle of Newcastle which had been un- 
earthed in operations connected with new buildings at the 
Moot Hall. 
-Mr.. Blair’s letter to the Duke suggested that if the 
County Council would instruct their officials, on the un- 
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covering of any ancient remains, to defer demolition until 
they could be examined, it would be a great benefit to 
archeology, and probably to the elucidation of the history of 
Newcastle. The Duke, in forwarding Mr. Blair’s letter to the 
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county surveyor, said it seemed a great pity that any 
remains which might possibly be preserved intact st 
destroyed. At any rate, an opportunity should be g 
recording any discoveries that mightbemade. The cou 
veyor, in reply, stated that architects, including Mr, K 
were on the site almost immediately they discovere; 
passing within the outside wall of the new building. 
opportunity was given them to visit the site, and 
diately any fresh discovery was made verbal noti 
sent to Mr. Knowles, and he measured the discoyey 
took levels of them. He felt that the secretary of th 
castle Society of Antiquaries was under a misappre! 
as to what he had done in connection with ancient r 
In practice it had always been his view, as in this 
give every opportunity to those interested to visit 
remains before they were interfered with. 
The county surveyor further reported that Mr. k 
had prepared a sketch and requested that the are. 
should be rearranged so as to leave both sides of 
walls open to view for all time. He (the county su 
pointed out that if this and other suggestions were 
out it would spoil the entrance to the Weights and M 
Department and destroy a light, and it would also 
possible to put in a proper and safe foundation 
building. 


STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


iN MEETING of the Further Strand Improvemen 

mittee was held on Saturday at 1 Pall Mall Ea 
Kinnaird in the chair, when a letter dated November 
read from the Clerk of the London County Coy 
follows :—“ I have to inform you that the Council ha 
to no recent decision with regard to the frontage 
Strand at the south-eastern corner of the cresce) 
The improvements committee in July last subn 
report advising the Council to confirm its decis 
October 20, 1903, to the effect that no alteration be n 
the frontage. This report was, however, withdray 
the matter is being further considered by the com 
Any decision that the Council may pass will be at on 
municated to the Further Strand Improvement Com1 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, honorary secretary, proposed 1 
lowing resolution :—“ That as the whole of the mide 
eastern sites between Aldwych and the Strand are 
the market, this committee hereby resolves to make : 
to the London County Council for the use of 300 fee 
frontage of the eastern site, next the Strand, for thee 
of a hoarding 30 feet high, in order to demonstrat 
buildings on the present line of frontage would mz 
would otherwise become the noblest thoroughfare 
Metropolis, leading to and from Buckingham Pala 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, the N 
Galleries, the Royal Courts of Justice and St. 
Cathedral ; that the offer be a sum of 5o/. for the use 
frontage for three months, and for such further pe 
the County Council may be willing for the hoarc 
remain a rental at the rate of 60o0/ per annum. 
Hutchinson Harris seconded the resolution, and aft 
cussion it was adopted unanimously. 


THE EMBANKMENT TREES. 


HE attention of the parks and open spaces com 

of the London County Council has been direc 

the fact that, by reason of the construction of tral 
near the kerb on the river side of the Thames Embanl 
a considerable amount of pruning and lopping of th 
on that side is necessary to allow the use of doubl 
cars on the lines, and the highways committee have 
that, in view of the early opening of the tramways for 
traffic, the work may be undertaken with as little de 
possible. From an examination made with the cae 
template, 163 feet in height, with a projection of 195! 
corresponding to the distance between the kerb ar 
near side of the cars, it has been found that one tI 
possibly two, near Westminster Bridge will have 
removed, and that the 165 trees, with few exception: 
require pruning to some extent. It is, of course, di 
to state exactly what the general effect will be until the 
is completed, but the amount of pruning and loppins 
done between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges will 
anticipated, be but slight. The treatment of the 
between Waterloo and Blackfriars Bridges will, hov 
be somewhat more severe in consequence of the 
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xd growth of the trees. It is pointed out that the trees 
e side next the road have already been pruned to 
:modate the ordinary vehicular traffic, and that the 
onal lopping now required will necessitate some 
sponding thinning on the opposite side of the trees. 
wer, in sinking the shafts in the footway in connec- 
vith the construction of the tramways the roots of ten 
have been severely cut, so that it may be necessary to 
e the trees ata later date. It is proposed to make 
gements for such work as may be necessary to be done 
e, but the committee express regret that the highways 
‘ittee did not inform them, either during the progress 
» Bill through Parliament or before operations were 
enced, that it was proposed to construct the tramways 
ar the kerb as to affect the trees in any way. The 
was commenced during the recess, and it was not 
some damage had been done that it was ascertained 
the proposal was one affecting the trees, the control 
maintenance of which concern the parks and open 
s committee. 


FRENCH ROADS. 


= American Consul-General at Paris, Mr. Frank H. 
Mason, in a report to the Washington Bureau of 
factures, states that during the past summer certain 
ican tourists, travelling by automobile through France, 
lained that they had been annoyed by the coal-tar on 
n roads adhering to the wheels, and thereby being 
sred over their car and clothing. He says the im- 
ion created in some quarters by this statement has 
that tarred roads have not on the whole proved success- 
The treatment of macadamised roads and streets with 
. petroleum as a preventive of dust in summer and 
in winter was first attempted in Southern France ten 
feen years ago, and appears to have been successful for 
uppression of dust caused by ordinary traffic. But for 
us reasons the use of petroleum soon gave way to that 
al-tar, which has the additional advantage that, unlike 
hardens when exposed in a thin layer to the action of 
ir, covering the surface of the road with a practically 
ad watertight skin, which not only holds down the dust 
y weather, but prevents water from penetrating the 
way in time of rain, provided the road itself is well 
ructed and the tar properly applied. One of the first 
rtant experiments made by the French Department of 
ses and Roads was on the national route from Oran to 
-el-Kebir, in the Algerian Department of Oran. The 
sss of the system was fully demonstrated, and it has 
been adopted and applied to many country roads and 
\damised city streets throughout France with uniform 
*ss wherever the conditions have been normal and the 
- properly and thoroughly performed. Tarred roadways 
lot recommended for steep grades, where their smooth 
ice might be slippery and dangerous for horses. 


DAMAGE TO WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


dE highways committee of the County Council report 

that their attention has been directed to an accident 
th occurred on Waterloo Bridge on the afternoon of 
ber 30, when a motor omnibus proceeding north- 
is mounted on to the pavement of the bridge on the 
: side and collided with the parapet, which as a result 
considerably damaged. In view of the very serious 
equences which might have ensued they have thought 
sht to place the facts before the Council without delay. 
pears that the parapet was damaged for a length of 
ly 125 feet, some of the granitework of the bridge 
ig knocked into the river. Owing to the parapet of the 
ge being of exceptional strength the vehicle, fortunately, 
not fall into the river. This is the third occasion, 
ln.a short period, on which a similar accident has 
irred to a motor omnibus on this bridge, and there can 
10 doubt that in each case a very serious accident would 
e taken place but for the reason above stated. On 
il 4, two motor omnibuses collided at the southern 
of the bridge, and as a result the parapet was damaged 
a distance of nearly 40 feet, while on October 15, 
otor omnibus mounted the footway of the bridge on the 
tream side and damaged the parapet. The parapet, as 
‘ as the structure of the bridge, was at the time of the 
KC re. In excellent condition, and the carriageway was 
ud three years ago and was repaired about two months 
*€, and it is clear therefore that the condition of the 
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bridge did not contribute to the accidents. The highways 
committee are of opinion that, in view of the grave conse- 
quences which might result from accidents of the kind in 
question, and having regard to the central position of 
Waterloo Bridge and the enormous volume of traffic cross- 
ing the river at this point, the question of the control of the 
traffic on the bridge, particularly motor-omnibus traffic, 
requires very serious consideration. It is therefore sug- 
gested that a statement of the facts should be forwarded to 
the Local Government Board, which has under considera- 
tion at the present time the question of amending the order 
at present in force relating to heavy motor cars on bridges, 
and also to the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 


Riddrie Competition. 

Sir,—I enclose a copy of a letter which has been for- 
warded to the town clerk of Glasgow regarding this com- 
petition, and as the matter is of some public interest, I shall 
be glad if you can insert it in your valuable Journal.—Yours 


faithfully, C. J. MacLean. 


Sir,—My Council have had the conditions of this com- 
petition under consideration, and have agreed upon the 
following expression of opinion, viz. :—(1) The premiums 
offered, viz. 75/., 50/. and 25/. are inadequate, and there is 
no guarantee of employment given ; (2) there should be an 
independent assessor to advise the committee; (3) the plan 
of the ground that is supplied to the competitors does not 
give any levels or the necessary information for laying out 
roads and forming sewers ; (4) there is no indication given 
of what drawings are required and the scale they are to be. 

As my Council understand there will not be a meeting 
of your committee for some time, I was instructed to send 
this Jetter at once to the public Press.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, C. J. MacLean, 

Secretary, Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow : 
The Town Clerk, October 31, 1906. 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Bexhill Council School. 


Sir,—The following official advertisement caught my 
notice :— The Bexhill education committee invite ap- 
plications from certificated and trained teachers for the 
appointment of head-mistress at the new Council school, 
Downs Road, which has recently been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A., Westminster. 
Accommodation 400. Mixed school, girls and infants.” 
It is obvious that the committee attach considerable im- 
portance to the fact that their school was designed by Mr. 
Downing, and presumably expect that it will attract 
applications equally with the salary. This tribute to archi- 
tectural practice opens out a wide range of possibilities. 
If the head-mistresses of Board schools are so intimately 
concerned in the design of their daily surroundings it is 
reasonable to conclude that the same spirit will pass down 
from them through the teaching staff to the pupils. These 
pupils will when leaving school and watchful for situa- 
tions have stringent standards to apply before they are 
satisfied. Thus housewives when desirous of engaging 
a domestic may have to promise to decorate the 
servant’s quarters according to the new-comer’s fancy. 
The taste of one housemaid would render life to a sensitive 
successor a misery as long as she had to look at the same 
colour scheme, wall-paper, &c. It is unwise to think what 
will happen when the same establishment contains several 
Perhaps 
the cook will be arbiter of taste. This suggests what may 
shortly happen in respect of interior decoration. Yet if the 
zesthetic education of the Board-school girls logically pro- 
gresses (and with it the servant problem), is it not possible 
that they may refuse to enter service until the entire house 
is in harmony with their ideals? A Mary Anne style of 


architecture, in fact. 

If all the foregoing is by way of intelligent anticipation, 
the advertisement quoted at the commencement of this 
letter is a indisputable fact. I venture to think it incom- 
plete. Head-mistresses might be glad to know where they 
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can see a view of the school without journeying to the Mr. B. T. Batsford will issue in a few days a 
place. To satisfy them a reference should be given to the | volume of “ Decorative Plant and Flower Studies” py 
professional journal in which it appeared. Thusthe Bexhill | J. Foord. It will contain forty coloured plates of studi 
education committee should have added “ vide The Archi- | different plants to those represented in the first g 
tect, May 11.”—Yours, F. R. issued four years ago, and numerous sketches and stud; 
detail will be given in the text. 

Mr. James Ransome, consulting architect to the Goy 
ment of India, has, /ndian Engineering understands, sign 
his intention of severing his connection with the Gor 
ment of India on the termination of his present agreen 
which expires some time next year. It is supposed 
Mr. W. Banks Gwyther, P.W.D., Bengal, will succeed ] 

The First Commissioner of Works having been ask; 
the House of Commons whether he would ascertain 1 
arrangements, if any, were being made to remove the t 
houses at Charing Cross, the removal of which was n, 
sary to complete the Charing Cross end of the Mall impr 
ment, and how the requisite funds would be provi 
Mr. Harcourt, in reply, said:—“I am not aware that 
arrangements are being made to remove any house 
Charing Cross. This is, in my opinion, a metropo 
matter, and as such appertains to the business of the Loy 
County Council.” 

The Drama Society propose to give a preliminary 
formance at Chester on November 29 of three of 
Chester Mystery Plays, namely “The Salutation,” “ 
King’s Play,” and “The Shepherd’s Play.” Profe 
Gollancz, to whom the plays will be submitted for revi: 
has promised to deliver a lecture on the plays at Cheste 
November 20. a 

The Wolverhampton Art Gallery and Museum have | 
visited during the past official year on an average by 
persons daily. The attendance on Sunday afternoons sh 
an increase. 

The Baths and Parks Committee of the Birming! 
Corporation recommend that they be authorised to ob 
competitive plans for the erection of a suite of bath 
Nechells Park Road at an estimated cost, including 
necessary engineering-work, of 21,9952. 3s. 2d., and to: 
mit the selected design for approval. The ground pla 
the baths was submitted to and approved by the 
Council at its meeting held on October 24, 1905. 

Banwell Abbey, in Somerset, is to be put up for sale. 
stone-built fourteenth-century abbey, now adapted ; 
residence, contains modern accommodation, coupled \ 
the historic chapel, cloisters and hall in the old-w 
grounds. The first building on the site was a Sa 
monastery founded by King Alfred. This was destre 

by the Danes, but after the Conquest was several ti 
restored by the bishops of Bath and Wells, particul 
by Bishop Drokenesford in 1309, Bishop Beckington 
1443 and Bishop Oliver King in 1449. 

The County Property Committee of the Cumberl 
County Council have passed the following resolution 
“That authority be given to the county architect to cz 
out urgent and needful repairs to county property under 
charge which may at any time be necessary, to an amc 
not exceeding 1o/., but that all proposals for new work 
submitted to this committee for approval before being | 
ceeded with; and that if any further necessity arise: 
exceed the sum of 1o/. for urgent repairs the matter m 
first be referred to the chairman of the committee 
approval.” 

Mr. W. D. Carée, in the course of a report on the co1 
tion of the parish church at Blofield, Norfolk, says :—" ! 
a matter of great importance that the ancient seats sho 
be retained. These are complete, and some of them am 
the most interesting in the country. They hand dowr 
us in a remarkable degree the comforts which our fc 
fathers were prepared to accept as sufficient for their nee 
That we demand more ease gives us no warrant for swe 
ing away excellent work coeval with the structure itself < 
designed for it. The present oak backs appear to me 
have been skilfully devised, and if their designer had adc 
a little more width to the ancient seat they would have be 
fully up to our modern demands. This addition can 
be made, and at the same time a book-ledge might 
added, similar to that at Hemblington. There are sixte 
old bench ends still available, and these can be used 
extending the seats westward. The present deal secre 
which is merely an eyesore of less than no value, shot 
be removed to admit of this. The box pews in the als 
are deal, and have no merit to warrant their preservati 
while they are wasteful of space. Oak seats should 
introduced to replace them and regain the proportion of t 
church.” 


GENERAL. 


The King of Greece has invited M. Rodin, the sculptor, 
to visit him at Athens, and the invitation has been accepted. 

Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, A.R.A., formerly scholar, has 
been elected to an Honorary Fellowship at Exeter College, 
Oxford. 


M. Van den Bossche, the Belgian sculptor, has died in 
Ghent in his fifty-second year. 


M. Fritz Thaulow, the Norwegian painter, died at 
Vollendam on Monday in his fifty-ninth year. His weird 
representations of bridges and of houses on the banks of 
rivers were admired in recent exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. 

Selby Abbey was insured for the sum of 10,000/, This 
will leave a balance of 32,000/. to be collected by subscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Thomas Micklethwaite, to whose death we alluded 
last week, was buried on October 31 in the cloister of 
Westminster Abbey. 


The Cambridge University Antiquarian Committee, in 
their report for the year 1905, again draw attention to the 
overcrowded state of their galleries. In fact, a warehouse 
has had to be hired in which many objects are stored out of 
sight. The need of a new building has become pressing. 
The University has a site, but beyond 1,500/, either collected 
or promised by Baron von Hugel, the director, there are no 
funds for the erection of a building. 

Mr. Rowland Plumbe has been selected by the Edmonton 
Board of Guardians to judge the competitive designs for its 
new infirmary, which is expected to cost 200,000/,. The 
architects invited to compete are Mr. Stuart Hill, Mr. W. H. 
Ward, Mr. Marcus Collins, Mr. A. E. Pridmore and Mr. 
W. A. Pite. 


The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust have reported that archi- 
tects had been invited to submit competitive designs for the 
erection of a branch library in Baldridgeburn Street at an 
estimated cost of 4,200/, Premiums of 20/.,, 152, and tod. 
respectively are offered for the three best designs after the 
one (if any) which may be accepted. The accommodation 
to be provided is as follows :—A reading-room and a room 
for games, which could be thrown into a lecture hall, with 
about 300 places ; a children’s reading-room, a ladies’ room, 
a billiard-room to accommodate two tables, a smoking-room, 
a library and librarian’s room, lavatories, and a caretaker’s 
house. 


“A Manchester Alphabet” is the title of a brochure by 
Mr. Roger Oldham, and published by John Heywood, Ltd. 
That the city can supply twenty-six subjects for humorous 
illustration is creditable to it as well as to the artist and 
poet. It will afford enjoyment to others besides inhabi- 
tants. 


At the Meeting of the York Town Council on Friday one 
of the members proposes to ask that a special committee be 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances in connection 
with the recent cleaning and restoration of the pictures in 
the Burton Art Gallery, particularly as to the alleged 
damage done to several of the pictures (especially to one 
entitled The Drovers, by Ansdell and Frith, and another, . 
The Saxon Sentinel, by Watts), with the view of ascertain- 
ing, if possible, by whom the alleged damage was done. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday made the following awards :—Telford gold medal 
to J. A. Saner, Watt gold medal to G. G. Stoney, George 
Stephenson gold medal to T. E. Stanton and Telford 
premium to Leonard Bairstow. Telford premiums to H. S. 
Bidwell, J. J. Webster, C. W. Methven, H. A. Mavor and 
Sir F. R. Upcott; Manby premium to D. E. Lioyd-Davies, 
Telford gold medal to G. A. Denny, George Stephenson 
gold medal to W. E. Dalby, Telford premiums to W. R. 
Baldwin-Wiseman, G. N. Abernethy, H. R. C. Blagden, 
M. R. Collins and James Kelly ; Crampton prize to P. T. 
Gask, the James Forrest and the James Prescott Joule 
medals and a Miller prize to A. F. Harrison, Miller prizes 
to Ralph Freeman, A. J. Grinling, T. R. Grigson, J. D. W. 
Ball and Arnold Morris. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


judgment in the case Corrs v. Home and 
ial Stores, although it has to be respected, is not 
ed by all lawyers in England. It seems remark- 
hat a decision relating to the diminution of light 
nuse let at 26/,a year should be delayed in the 
ation that the result of Kine v. Jotty would 
> the important judgment which Mr. Cotts 
ed. All that Kine v. Jotty has taught is how 
a large sum of money can be wasted in carrying 
> from court to court. The action which was 
drelated to a house at Tuebrook, Liverpool. The 
brought an action against a lady who built a 
within 15 feet of his own, and by so doing inter- 
vith the light of his back parlour. It was tried 
the Vice-Chancellor at Liverpool, and judgment 
sferred, as we stated above. On Monday judg- 
vas given. The Vice-Chancellor said it had been 
that the land on either side of the house had 
id out for a building estate, and that plaintiff’s 
must have been built under that knowledge. His 
the premises on a dull day showed that the room 
d ample light for all purposes.. If there was any 
tion in the letting value it was not due to the 
ut to the proximity of other houses. Adopting 
rds of the Lord Chancellor, his Honour held that 
endant had left to the plaintiff amply sufficient 
or ordinary purposes according to the general 
of mankind, having regard to the locality and 
‘roundings, and accordingly gave judgment for 
endant with costs, except as agreed. 


annot be charged against contractors and work- 
at time was lost in erecting the new War Office 
tehall, of which there was a private inspection 
sday. The building has to accommodate about 
fficials, and, moreover, it possesses a rather 
sé character. Yet the works have occupied 
ver five years. When the other buildings in 
all are completed Inico Jones's Banqueting Hall 
pear as a very modest example of architecture, 
nay be forgotten that it is only a fragment of 
ras to be a noble palace. The late Witt1am 
in his design for the War Office, showed 
everence for the old building which was to 
near it, for although in the first competition 
s of immense height were in favour in order 
art majesty to the exterior, his Ionic columns 
ricted to the height of two floors, and in a per- 
> they do not appear more imposing than JonEs’s. 
€ was rather difficult to deal with, and it must 
ved it was turned to excellent account. There 
greater variety than is seen in the Banqueting 
ut In‘no part is it carried ‘to excess, nor is it 
d by any petty details. The architect’s aim was 
a striking building which could be regarded as 
, and we need not object because he has exhibited 
Ourage than Barry when he was altering the 
‘y buildings on the other side of Whitehall. 
ulpture by Mr. ALFrep Drury, A.R.A., is really 
ive and suggestive of the purpose of the building. 
crior could not be fairly judged, for everything 
w. But the staircase is’ well adapted for the 
of uniforms, and the rooms of the principal floor 
m in effect by time. Since the death of Mr. 
soon after the works began, the building has 
tried out by his son, Mr. Ciypr Younc, who has 
ided by Sir Henry Tanner. The contractors 
essrs, Foster & Dickser, of Rugby. 
ae 
Statistics of a large building are always found 
Ing. According to information, there were used 
ar Office 25 millions of ordinary bricks, 


1z millions of glazed bricks, 26,000 tons of Portland 
stone (supplied from the quarries of the Bath Stone 
Firms), 17,000 tons of Portland cement, 3,000 tons of 
York stone, 9 miles of chimney flues, 17 miles of plaster 
cornices, 50 acres of plastering, 3,500 tons of steel floor 
joists, 7 acres of asphalte, 18,000 yards of mosaic and 
2 acres of glazing. The principal front to Whitehall is 
250 feet long, the south front to Horse Guards Avenue 
is 320 feet long, the east front to Whitehall Avenue is 
370 feet long, and the north front to Whitehall Place is 
500 feet long. The steps of the main staircase are of 
Pistraccia marble, with alabaster balusters and Brescia 
capping. The pilasters, arches, &c., are of Painswick 
stone. The building is heated by steam, and 250 
hydrants and about 32 miles of piping are employed for 
this purpose. The fire appliances consist of a complete 
system of mains, with ro6 hydrants. For lighting there 
are 5,601 16 candle-power and 303 8 candle-power 
lamps. There are 5 electric passenger lifts, 10 hydraulic 
goods lifts, 2 dinner and 5 paper lifts. The length of 
insulated wire in the building is 104 miles, and there 
are 212 miles of steel tubing, 203 miles of wood casing 
and to tons of shot in counter-weight fittings, 


AT one time it would be considered strange to find 
architects tendering for a commission. But the world 
has become accustomed to so many revolutions in 
architectural practice, an experiment of the kind excites 
little attention. The education committee of the Roch- 
ford Hundred, in Essex, are about to erect a girls’ 
school at Rayleigh, and they invited architects to state 
on what terms they would render their services. They 
received the following offers :—Mr. Douctas H. SMITH, 
4 per cent. ; Mr. CHARLEs Cooke, 33 per cent.; Messrs. 
CaBucHE & Haywarb, 5 per cent. ; Mr. W. Y. Hossiss, 
32 per cent.; Mr. W. J. Woop (lump sum), so/. ; 
Messrs. Clare & Ross, 4 per cent. ;° Messrs. BuR Les. 
& Harris, 5 per cent.; Mr. F. E. SMEE, 5 per cent. ; 
Mr. S. I. Apams, 33 per cent.. Out of the list the offers 
of Mr. Hoppiss and Mr. Apams were selected for con- 
sideration. Finally the terms of Mr. S. I. ApAms were 
approved. That gentleman stated that his percentage 
was based on the understanding that Thundersley 
schools were being erected at or about the same time, 
so that one journey would cover both ; but the com- 
mittee declined to be bound by such a stipulation. 
According to the chairman, the percentage is to be 
calculated on the total outlay. No objection was raised 
by any member of the committee concerning the 
arrangement, and it is to be feared that a similar process. 
will be adopted in other cases. 


THERE has been a discussion in Edinburgh con- 
cerning a new municipal art school. The inquiry, 
which was held in the city by a Government com- 
mission, showed that rivalry existed between the art 
classes of the Scottish Academy, the Royal Institution 
and the Heriot-Watt School. The art school committee 
of the Town Council have prepared a report recom- 
mending the erection of a school which would serve not 
only for Edinburgh, but for students of the south and 
east of Scotland. It would be called the Edinburgh 
Municipal College of Fine Arts and School of Arts and 
Crafts. The old cattle market in Lauriston Place is 
suggested as a site, and the estimated outlay on 
buildings and equipment is put down at 50,000/. The 
course of instruction would comprise painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and decoration. There would be 
room for 2,000 students. The general accommodation 
would be 15,205 feet; painting section, 11,196 feet ; 
sculpture, 6,830 feet; and architecture, 6,982 feet. 
The total area would be 66,327 square feet. It is con- 
sidered that the school would enable Edinburgh to 
regain the position it once had acquired as a centre of 
art, especially as the latest methods would be employed 


' in teaching, 
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HERCULANEUM. 


HE announcement that the Italian Central Com- 
mission of Antiquities and Fine Arts have 
approved of Professor Watpstein’s project for the 
. excavation of Herculaneum shows a surprising degree 
of liberality. The whole history of the attempts to 
reveal the buried city during the last two centuries has 
been marked by the most remarkable dog-in-the-manger 
spirit known in the history of archeology. When 
Naples was a kingdom a fierce jealousy was displayed 
towards inquirers who came from other parts of Italy, 
and still more of foreigners. Now that Italy has become 
united it is felt by those who have the interests of 
the country at heart that the condition of Herculaneum 
is discreditable to the people and Government of Italy, 
and that an effort should be made to imitate the action 
of countries like Turkey and Greece. But the conditions 
of the acceptance of Professor WaLpsTeErmn’s proposal 
are still marked in a large measure by the old 
spirit. Foreigners will enjoy the privilege of con- 
tributing towards the expenses of the excavation, 
but the money is to be controlled by an international 
administration under a president to be nominated by 
the King of Iraty, and who doubtless will be an Italian. 
The execution of the work will be directed by a com- 
mission, one-half of whom will be Italian. All the 
information concerning the discoveries is to come from 
the Italian Government, and Italy is to retain possession 
of whatever is found. Foreigners will recognise the 
. justice of the last condition, for it corresponds with the 
practice in other countries. But it is to be feared that 
the interference of Italians with the excavations will be 
prejudicial to the success of the enterprise. 

It was in = 1;706, one exactly ¥200 ) years. .aZo; 
that the existence of Herculaneum was _ revealed. 
Prince EMANUEL OF LORRAINE, who had _ settled 
at Portici, then ordered the erection of a villa. For 
plaster he proposed to utilise some crushed marble. 
He was informed that people in the town knew of the 
existence of a pit or well, and on descending by it they 
were able to find not only pieces of marble, but statues 
and mosaics. The Prince wisely secured possession of 
the well, as well as of rights of search. It was about 
go feet deep, and in passing downwards it was not 
difficult for a trained eye to realise the remains of 
different towns. The ancient city which was over- 
whelmed in a.D. 79 was used as.a site for other cities 
which were also destroyed. It was therefore not strange 
that the city known as Herculaneum was forgotten. 
The Prince p’ELspeur, for that was the title by which 
he was known, carried on explorations for a few 
years. At such a depth the work resembled mining, 
with the difference that in mines there are plans to be 
followed and the lines of the strata serve as guides. At 
Herculaneum there could be no plan, and the men 
burrowed around, regardless of what was destroyed, so 
long as they obtained a statue, or a part of one, or a 
mosaic. The French president, Dr Brossrs, who 
descended in 1739, said that owing to the absence of air 
he was unable to examine the place without going every 
‘few moments to the opening in order to continue 
breathing. He tells us he could discern walls which 
were examples of opus reticulatum, others adorned with 
mosaics, large slabs of marble and frescoes representing 
flowers, birds, animals and other ornamentation, but 
even lighter in style than arabesques. He could also 
see columns, bases, capitals, fragments of statues and 
of furniture, pieces of bronze, and in his presence an 
inscription was discovered which appeared to be a list 
of municipal magistrates. He recognised that they 
were in the presence of an amphitheatre or of a theatre. 
He was also able to perceive the remains of a street, 
along which were covered: benches. Der BrossrEs was 
informed that it led to some public building with porti- 
coes which contained much fresco-painting, columns and 
statues of men seated in curule chairs. Der BrossEs 
was able to realise how imperfect was the excavation, 


for in spite of all that had been done during thirty 
there did not appear to be any open space expos 
what was dug out in one spot was cast down in 4 
If, as he said, so much has been discovered by ; 
blindly (e7 foudllant a laveugle), it was not diff 
imagine what would be produced by methodical 
Then he mentions the statues of divinities and en 
which had been obtained, and he particularly re; 
statues of the entire family of Nontus Barsus, 
were found in one place, a family of great interes: 
history of ancient art, for some of the maste 
which were prized in Rome once belonged to the 
The discovery of the statues of the Nonia 
had an unexpected effect. The Austrian Vicere 
sidered his master was being deprived of tre 
He therefore not only put a stop to the explorati 
demanded of the Prince p’E_Ba@ur all the works 
he had taken from the subterranean city. A fey 
afterwards Naples obtained a new monarch 
decided to erect a palace at Portici, and ancient 
laneum was relied on to furnish the means of its 
ment. Colonel ALCUBIERRE, an officer of eng 
was appointed architect. He treated the remait 
as little mercy as if they were obstacles in a eal 
and his subordinates were pioneers. He suc 
however, in revealing a theatre which at fir 
thought to be a temple. The news of the discove 
heard with surprise throughout Europe, and 
archeologists travelled to Naples in order to; 
new wonders. But the officials of the Nea 
Government looked on the discoveries as if the 
monopolies from which profit in some form or a 
was sure to be derived; and in consequence the 
of experts which might have been obtained gratu 
was withheld. Any further work attempted we 
tinued in the old unsystematic manner, —— 
The spirit which animated the Neapolitan 
which remains unchanged, can be judged fror 
conduct to WiINcKELMANN. He was a German, 
had become an abbé and was an official of the 


Court. He was recognised as the foremost 
thority on ancient art. He went to 
and obtained permission to visit Hercul 


but he was never allowed to go about withou 
agents. He made a second visit a few years aftet 
and wrote a book on the antiquities. His int 
could by an impartial critic be understood fr 
pages, yet when he went again to the ruins he w 
accorded uninterrupted liberty in walking, for 1 
was measuring the old city, and care was taken 
ceal the latest discoveries from him. The K 
Nap es had, in fact, given orders that an 
description of Herculaneum was to be published 
commission was given to Bryarpi. But as the 
duction, which treated mainly of mythology, 0¢ 
about five volumes, the order was given to Bsr 
Tenucci, one of the royal secretaries, and forty 
elapsed before the completion of the work. 
The discovery of Pompeii in 1748 and the co 
tive ease with which the buildings were cleared 
not fail to have an effect on the excavati 
Herculaneum. For about forty years they wel 
tinued with occasional intervals. But as only 
excavators could be employed the progress wa 
In 1828 the exploration was resumed and contin! 
about ten years. In 1866 another effort was mat 
the results were unsatisfactory, and for several } 
was believed either that Herculaneum was’ exh 
as a treasury of ancient art, or that the risks 
people living in the modern town were too grea 
accepted. It requires therefore a large amo 
courage in those who will accept responsibility 
proposed operations, and the whole civilised 
must follow their efforts with unceasing 1 
Herculaneum is to archzeologists what the Nort 
is to seamen. Difficult as the task is found to 
both cases, it cannot be said to be impossible. | 
We cannot expect that by any labour Hercul 
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scome as familiar as Pompeii: The mass of 
| above the old city, and the covering of streets 
ildings by volcanic mud, /ava bavosa, in a fluid 
vill not allow such wholesale clearances to be 
lished as those in Pompeii. On the other hand, 
aneum seems to have possessed a residential popu- 
sho were there throughout the year, while Pompeii 
r many merely a holiday or temporary resort. 
vas consequently a higher style of art in Hercu- 
De BrossEs was amazed with the wall- 
zs he saw, although he was familiar with the 
2s preserved in Rome. The President of the 
\cademy says that he knows of no work which 
such an impression of mastery over material as 
s Fed by the Hind. De Brosses considered the 
- found in Herculaneum surpassed The Aldo- 
i Marriage in the grandeur of the figures and the 
grouping. he sculpture is by many regarded 
n more important than the paintings. The 
statue of AFSCHINES was greatly admired 
vA. The Homer is a most interesting type and 
> of the belief that when old he was poor. The 
ts of the quadriga of Nero suggest that if it 
ot for the carelessness of ALCUBIERRE, who 
d to collect all that survived, the work would 
1e. The Mercury is almost unsurpassed among 
works of art. But it would require a long list 
ust the masterpieces which Herculaneum has 
The discovery of Dr. Hayter in 1802, when, 
ya sum of 1,200/., he was\ enabled to unroll 
‘the manuscript rolls found in Herculaneum, 
; the culture prevalent in the ancient city. They 
und several years before, but their value was 
n until it was discovered, through the efforts of 
(TER, that they were the works of some of the 
ilosophers. If they could have been brought to 
there is no doubt more use would have been 
f them. But their removal was prohibited 
King of Napies. Then most of them 
) the hands of the French, and only a 
hed England. Whatever may have been the 
value of the manuscripts, the fact that such a 
mber were found in one house must compel all 
to anticipate similar discoveries in the course 
rthcoming excavations, 
of the difficulties of the excavations has been 
nce of adequate light. At such a depth torches 
ford clear illumination. ‘Those who take part 
€ excavations will not be handicapped by 
There are also appliances of several kinds 
re used in tunnelling, and may serve. The 
, however, continue to be onerous, for it will 
Impossible to decide what is concealed by the 
| mud, and everything which is met with will 
be treated delicately. Progress must therefore 
and it will be necessary for the administration 
ed by more money than Italy can afford to give. 
leum has, however, interest for all men, and 


e will, no doubt, be sent in proportions befitting 
ion, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


large volume on plastering published by Mr, 
\TSFORD was so exceptionally cheap, there was 
for Supposing it was to be unique. But 
1 Practical Carpentry,” by Mr. Grorce ELLs, 
mes from the same publisher, is no less re- 
' aS a token of enterprise. In some respects 
eater surprise. To have 1,100 illustrations, the 
of them being detailed, with about 400 pages 
S enough to convince those who have absurd 
cerning publishers’ profits that in one important 
books the gains can only be of a modest kind. 
that all the illustrations have not been ex- 
lesigned for the volume, but their value is not 
ast diminished because some readers may have 
n before, Indeed, with an art like carpentry we 
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cannotexpect muchnovelty. When thecarpentersof Paris 
by their disputes compelled architects to substitute iron, 
and concrete in flooring, timber construction was de- 
prived of the possibilities of progress, for the new 
materials were found to be no less adapted for other 
kinds of construction. In many cases where carpentry 
could be utilised with advantage it has been superseded 
by iron or steel girders, and its range is therefore at 
present rather limited. It is consequently inevitable 
that, large as is the volume and numerous as are the 
illustrations, there are few inventive examples. The 
Vauxhall temporary bridge shows framing that differs 
little from the representations given to us of the Roman 
bridges. This peculiarity of carpentry has, however, 
an advantage, for a student can feel he is able to grasp 
its possibilities by attentive study. We may also say 
that if he masters Mr. Exus’s volume he can over- 
come all the difficulties of construction which he 
is ever likely to meet. As a rule there is small 
scope for shaping material in carpentry, and what 
is most desirable ‘is the ability to make suitable 
joints. Yet we find in the reports of the examinations 
throughout the country by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute that “ the construction questions—viz. 
those on joints—were answered badly.” In other words, 
teachers have neglected to make students acquainted! 
with the most essential part of timber construction. 
In the new volume joints are treated with fitting im- 
portance. The work will be useful to those who design 
buildings as well as to workmen who have to follow 
drawings. All the ordinary varieties of carpentry are 
explained in a clear and practical style. 

Many architects endeavour to become members of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, for they are aware that with 
men of business the letters F.S.I. have almost equal 
value with those relating to the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. It is possible that in the examinations other 
subjects besides farm buildings will have to be con- 
sidered. ‘ Practical Farming,” by Mr. E. T. SHEPHERD 
(London: Crospy Locxwoop & Son) is the title of a 
handbook prepared for the examinations. The author 
has consulted the works of many writers, and the in- 
formation is presented very clearly and succinctly. 
There is also a chapter on farm buildings. It appears 
to be well-adapted to serve the object proposed. 

Cottages at the present time are a favourite subject 
with architects. ‘‘Country Cottages and Week-End 
Homes,” by Mr. J. H. ELpEr-Duncan (London : CassEL. 
& Co.) is a collection in quarto size of plans, drawings 
and photographs of cottages costing from 200/, to 3,500. 
Numerous architects have contributed ; there is conse- 
quently much variety, and clients must be difficult to 
please who are unable to find in the pages some building 
which approximates to their ideas. In the majority of 
instances the cost is given, in others it can be obtained 
on application. It is the kind of book which should 
appeal to Anglophiles on the Continent as well as to 
Americans. ‘‘ Inexpensive Rural Cottages and Buildings 
for Small Holdings,” by Mr. S. Taytor, F.S.I., comes 
from the office of the Land Agents’ Record. The build- 
ings are intended for labourers, workmen and for 
erection on small holdings. According to the author, 
they are unpretentious in appearance, inexpensive to 
erect and maintain, and adapted to meet the require- 
ments of a large proportion of the country. The 
information is so ample it would not be difficult for any 
intelligent owner to have most of the buildings erected 
under his own superintendence. Mr. C. H. B. 
QuENNELL’s “ Modern Suburban Houses” (B. T. 
Batsrorp) is described by him as “intended primarily 
for architects, builders and others interested in the 
development of building estates; it represents work 
done in recent years with a certain amount of success 
from the business point of, view, and it is hoped that it 
will be more convincing than a series of suggestions or 
designs which have not been carried out. All the 
houses illustrated have been built on regulation 
building plots of varying width; they have been 
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built for sale, and they have all been sold.” It 
would be fortunate if houses like those represented 
were found more often in the suburbs of London and of 
provincial towns. The exteriors, from the largeness of 
the windows and simplicity of parts, suggest spacious- 
ness, and the oak paling is an approach to ruralism. 
The walls are of brickwork or brickwork and rough- 
cast, and there is a wise avoidance of cheap ornamenta- 
tion. The majority of the houses have been erected at 
Hampstead, and they look equally well when seen apart 
or in groups. 

The examples in the fourth volume of Mr. Mippie- 
ton’s work on ‘Modern Buildings: their Planning, 
Construction and Equipment” (The Caxton Publishing 
Company), comprise public libraries, baths, small muni- 
cipal buildings, law courts and large municipal buiidings 
as exemplified in modern practice. ‘The second portion 
consists of a treatise on steel construction by Mr. P. R. 
Srronc. . This is a valuable feature of the work, and 
it includes among the diagrams copies of working draw- 
ings used for the Ritz Hotel. Mr. H. Y. Marcary 
writes on wooden beams and pillars, and Mr. StRoNnG 
on fire-resist ng construction. It will be evident that 
no pains have be2n spared to render the work compre- 
hensive as a treatise on building construction. 

To his cathedral series Mr. T. WERNER Laurie has 
added a volume on “The Cathedrals of Northern 
Spain,” by Mr. Cuartes Rupy, of Madrid. The author 
looks at things from his own standpoint, and in conse- 
quence the pages often contain statements which may 
at first appear startling. For instance, he says the 
Inquisition was not directed against the Reformation. 


an eciinat we 
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“iing with all men. 
Catholicism,” we are told, “was that it enabled him to 
adore a local deity in the shape of a martyred saint. 
Thus it flattered his vanity as a clansman and his spirit 
of individualism.” The only art for which the Spaniard 
seems to have capacity is musie. To beauty in the 
plastic arts and architecture Mr. Rupy maintains he is 
cold and indifferent, and it is the same to him 
whether a cathedral is Gothic or Romanesque—all is 
architecture. There is consequently no pure Gothic, 
Romanesque or Renaissance building in the Peninsula. 
But the interior treasures are numerous. “The Spanish 
cathedral is for the foreigner a museum, a collec- 
tion of art objects, pertaining most of them to the 
country’s industrial arts, for which Iberia was first 
among all nations.” Mr. Rupy awards deserved praise 
to the smiths for the vegas or grilles. They still seem 
anable to produce a bad example. The author describes 
thirty cathedrals existing in the northern provinces, and 
photographs are given of the exteriors. Mr. Rupy does 
mot enter into the detail which we find in the late Mr. 
Srreet’s volume, for his book is intended for the use 
of ordinary travellers, and as much information is given 
about each building as is likely to be required. No 
Englishman should visit Northern Spain without this 
guide-book. 

Some of the American engineering journals have 
‘succeeded in lettering and figuring their drawings with 
a perfection that is remarkable. In showing steel 
roofs, braced girders or columns they give not only the 
dimensions of each part, but the calculations which 
decided their adoption. However numerous may be the 
letters or figures, there is uniformity among those which 
are allied, and in that way the reading of a drawing 
becomes more simplified than might be thought possible. 
Mr. C. W. Remuaropt, the chief draughtsman of the 
Engineering News, has published a treatise on 
“Lettering” (A. ConstapteE & Co.), in which he 
describes the system he adopts. The basis is a one- 
stroke style, which may be described as small or lower- 
case block or Egyptian. It does not correspond with 
the ordinary “stump” or italic which is familiar in this 
country, for there is no contrast of thick and thin lines, 
all the parts being uniform. The letters can be either 
upright or sloping. Perfection in it is much 
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more easily attdined than with italic lettering, ; 
words and dimensions are, however small the sc 
more legible. Reproductions are also more succes 
when the letters are of uniform thickness, A ta 
American work is about to be issued which ; 
exemplifies American practice. It is entitled “Work 
Details,” and is drawn and published by Mr. Franx 
SNnyYpDER, architect, New York; the English agents | 
the Technical Journals, Ltd. It resembles to s( 
extent the collection of plates by Jospins, known 
“Taxton’s Examples.” But the detail is m 
elaborated than was necessary in England. Each p 
measures 22 inches by 16 inches. ‘The originals v 
coloured, but every page has a key explaining 
hatching adopted to distinguish materials. In : 
specimen number there are ten plates by Messrs. Mch 
Meap & Wuite, and other architects. As the subji 
are mainly window-frames and door-frames a comp 
son between the different methods becomes easy, | 
American architects evidently do not trust a contract 
scaling, for dimensions are figured whenever | 
possibility of any being required. Bae | 
“Crematoria in Great Britain and Abroad,” 
Mr. A. C. Freeman (London: St. Bride’s Press, L| 
would be interesting if it were only as showing ho 
modern problem or a revival of one that was anc 
presents itself to different minds. Nobody would 1 
objected if for the crematoria established styles 
ignored, and attempts were made to introdiaaaen| 
forms, or to show the possibility of new and expres 
styles. But practically we only have the fam; 
Italian and Gothic types, as if nine | 
imagination dare not escape from thraldom. | 
structures vary from temples to churches, and, ind: 
in some of the English examples we see | 
cemetery chapel with an ordinary tower to enclose 
upcast shafts. We suppose people’s minds are n\j 


yet sufficiently emancipated from old ote 


adopt an arrangement which would be suggestive 0| 
vanishing of all that gave form and motion to hu: 
beings. Mr. Freeman presents a sufficient numb¢ 
views and descriptions which testify that if novel 
design is not apparent, cremation has been adlopt| 
many important cities on the Continent and in Am¢€ 

After sixteen years a second edition of Mr. (] 
Biacrove’s “ Dangerous Structures and How to | 
with Them” (B. T. Barsrorp) has become neces! 
In the interval authorities have become more al 
and, indeed, there is very little choice left to any prop! 
owners in the Metropolis whose buildings are dec’ 
to be dangerous. Prevention is better than cure, an\) 
BLAGROVE suggests how by timely reparation a bull 
may be temporarily saved from condemnation, © 
origins of most varieties of defects are explained 
the book therefore is a supplement to a treats’ 
building, and its utility is undoubted. ' . 

The very cheap series of technical instrui 
volumes edited by Mr. P. N. Hastucw (Cassett & 
has been increased by treatises on “ Sanitary Cons! 
tion and Building” and ‘Sanitary Convemience: 
Mr. H. G. Wuyatt, borough engineer of Grimsby? 
one on “Iron, Steel and Fireproof Construction 
Mr. S. G.N. Mann. They are models of cheap 
and contain a surprising amount of information, _ . 
are oc¢asional omissions which will no doubt be fill, 
in future editions. 


The Town Hall Committee of Walsall corpora 
reported that the town clerk has been instructed. to de 
an action brought by Messrs. Armitage & ae 
Leeds, the contractors for the new municipal a 
claiming 2,846, an amount which had been 1 disput 
committee contending that the architect had oe 
authorised to order the work to be done, and that the 
a counterclaim for non-completion of the coe f 
the specified time. If necessary the _committee ae 
proceedings to recover from the architect all costs, 441” 
and expenses the Council may incur, 
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THE ISLE OF THE SAINTS. 
ITTLE way off the south-east coast of Mull, nearly 


, and desolate in appearance, offering no obvious 
jon to the tourist hurrying past in search of better- 
A objects of interest. Yet to those who know about 
, these rocky islets are almost as much to be revered 
i sacred soil of Iona, These are the Garveloch Isles, 
{» most southerly of which, the Eilean na Naomh, or 
of the Saints, are the remains of the only beehive 
iow existing in Scotland. Even to the antiquarian 
re often only a name, owing to the difficulty of landing 
sir inhospitable shores. The prevailing south-west 
with its accompanying swell makes it frequently im- 
“ safely to get close to the islands ; and even when 
_ accomplished, it is no easy matter to gain a footing 
{2 slippery rocks that shelve away straight to the 
63 edge. 
bre, then, we landed, says a correspondent of the 
; w Herald, pilgrims of the twentieth century, to gaze 
- relics of the sixth, and to marvel at their state of 
;vation after being for 1,400 years buffeted by the 
1, and lashed by the rains of the Western seas. The 
oof the settlement cover a good deal of ground, and are 
sd in a sheltered hollow on the eastern side of the 
, A short distance up from the shore can be traced 
‘mains of the wall surrounding the burial-place, and 
¢ this is one stone at least with the incised cross still 
clistinct. Near by is another enclosure with portions 
jient buildings, which were probably the dwellings of 
\sake, and just beside these is the chapel, strongly 
tf unmortared slabs of slate. Outside its wall lies the 
ysulptured stone to be seen, a large flat one like those 
)1, well covered with a beautiful leaf design. A little 
| up than the chapel is another small building, which 
Neh beeu the cell of the abbot, and on the slope 
iz down again to the shore are two beehive cells. 
yare wonderfully perfect, and it is quite easy to see 
rroportions and manner of building, thanks, no doubt, 
1 solitude and inaccessibility of the islands, which have 
‘these ruins from being used as a quarry, as so many 
| have been. The stones, like those of the chapel, 
‘d on each other without any mortar, but so 
fy that the rounded form of the cell is_ still 
ved after all these centuries. The two cells 
yned together by a low passage, which is 
ly lower now than it was originally, owing to the 
| having risenroundit. The peculiar interest of these 
Sies in the fact that they are the only buildings of the 
( Columba now existing, and give a very good idea of 
tie plan of the monastery of Iona must have been, 
‘ the original buildings there were made of wood and 
}', and so have entirely disappeared. The monastery on 
te believed to have been the first founded after Iona, 
ilumba himself had a cell there, though it cannot be 
ited with any of those we have described. From 
2s in Adamnan’s narrative it seems to have stood on 
« ground than the monastery, and possibly being more 
id has more quickly fallen into decay. The settle- 
iticcording to Skene, “seems to have been especially 
uted with the penitential discipline of the order, and 
a of retirement for those who wished to lead a more 
life. Thus we find Columba on one occasion visit- 
Inba, and ordering that the penitents should enjoy 
€ndulgence in respect of food, which one of the peni- 
S 1 that place, a certain Neman, refused to accept.” I 
anid there are not many among us nowadays who 
l wish for a more solitary life than that of Iona, or in 
se who would not thankfully grasp at any “ indul- 
€ In diet or penance. 
Jia knoll above the landing-place, and overlooking the 
ery, is a small enclosure of rough stones, within 
cl ire two upright slabs of slate, standing as if marking 
hid and foot of a grave, on one of which is an incised 
s Skene makes no mention of this, unless we are to 
at it with ‘‘an elevated piece of level ground where 
tsments of a cross were found,” which is supposed to 
: Spot on which Ernan, the head of the monastery and 
go Columba, died. Local tradition, however, asserts 
ats re is the burial-place of the mother of 
ol Pech makes it very interesting. Being quite 
3 oe ; ordinary burying-ground of the monastery 
which It as the grave of some one of. importance ; 
Ihe sed 1s Improbable that in any case a woman 
re within the monastery bounds, even though 
€ mother of the founder. One could not easily 


ite h Buie, lies a small group of islands, | , peep ae 958 
opposite Loc : a tae _ and pathos about the little enclosure, with its simple cross, 


find a more peaceful spot for one’s dust to rest in, all its 
associations being hallowed by the thoughts of the pious 
recluses who sought a retreat there, and there is a dignity 


that appeals to the imagination. It seems as if those who 
have strenuously lived and worked in any place left the 
impression of their thoughts and ideals behind them, and 
in the atmosphere of Hinba and Iona surely something 
lingers of the mystic purity and spirituality of the souls 
who sought a refuge there long ago from “the world, the 
flesh and the devil.” In these days of feverish haste and 
‘crowded life” it is good to turn aside to such haunts of 
peaceful memory, where the relics of the deathless past 
speak to us “ things unutterable” that go to our “ soul’s soul.” 


THE CHURCH OF SAN CLEMENTE.: 


we visitors to the Eternal City know San Clemente—the 

beautiful basilica not far from the Colosseum, whose 
curious frescoes are among the sights of Rome, whose 
equally curious history goes back to the early days of 
Christianity, when Clement was accounted among the 
‘fellow labourers” of St. Paul, and rose to be the third 
successor of St. Peter. But for more than thirty years, 
says the Rome correspondent of the Morning Post, no one 
has set foot in the oldest and lowest part of the building, 
the portion which lies beneath the two successive churches. 
Among the last persons who descended into that now 
impenetrable recess were King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, then Prince and Princess of Wales, whose visit 
is commemorated by two photographs, one presented by 
them and dated 1872, the other representing the late Father 
Mullooly in the act of showing them the place. Shortly 
afterwards water began to enter the chambers at the base 
of San Clemente. The municipal drainage scheme for the 
adjacent Via di San Giovanni had failed to take into account 
the fact that the lowest part of that edifice lay at a con- 
siderable distance beneath the level of the drain pipes. 
Accordingly the water rapidly covered the basement, as it 
also covered the substructures of the low-lying Colosseum, 
and, while the latter was speedily drained, the basilica has 
ever since remained standing in several feet of water, more 
in winter, less in the dry summer months. 

Now, at last, a scheme has been prepared by Mr. C. A. 
Mills, an English gentleman resident in Rome, for the 
drainage of the church ata cost of about 1,500/. by means 
of pipes laid some 30 feet or 40 feet below the road and 
connecting with the municipal drainage near the Colosseum. 
The municipality has approved the scheme; two com- 
mittees, one of residents in Rome, the other of various 
distinguished persons in the British Empire and America, 
have been formed, and people of all religious opinions have 
consented to join in a work which promises to be of the 
greatest archzological importance. 

The Pope has bestowed a warm encomium on. this 
proposal to rescue the substructures of the church from 
destruction—for they are of tufa and are being gradually 
affected by the action of the water—and to make the 
oratory and house of the sairt once more accessible to the 
public. Avglicans and others are anxious for the recovery 
of this valuable fragment of Early Christian life and for the 
preservation of the frescoes in the second church, on which 
the damp is having a gradual but fatal influence. Archzeo- 
logists are desirous of seeing what King Edward VII. was 
almost the last to see—the now submerged Temple of 
Mithras, established perhaps in the desecrated oratory of 
Clement after his exile, a shrine Jarger than that at Ostia, 
and one which still has the altar and the statue of the god 
in their original places, just as they were discovered by the 
late Father Mullooly in 1860. There, too, are portions of 
an ancient wall, possibly that of Servius Tullius, one of 
whose gates, the Porta Querquetulana, mentioned by the 
Elder Pliny, is known to have been situated between the 
Esquiline and the Ceelian, of which Querquetulanus was an 
older name. Thus the Rome of the kings and of the 
emperors, the worship of Christ and the cult of Mithras, 
the house of the noble Clement and the oratory where he 
prayed after his conversion, all meet at this subterranean 
spot. 

The historic importance of San Clemente has_ been 
further increased by Mgr. Wilpert’s recent investigations of 
the frescoes in the second church. That learned scholar 
has shown in a pamphlet published three months ago that. 
Father Mullooly’s surmises as to the subjects of some of the 
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dim paintings on the walls were inaccurate. He believes, 
for example, that in the two frescoes, which have hitherto 
been supposed to represent the Martyrdom of St. Catherine 
and the Council which Pope Zosimus held in this church in 
417 for the condemnation of the Pelagian heresy, we have 
two-thirds of a magnificent Last Judgment, dating from the 
middle of the ninth century, and therefore two centuries 
older than the oldest known picture of that scene, that 
which is preserved on the island of Reichenau, in the Lake 
of Constance. Mgr. Wilpert asks, Who was the author of 
this fresco, and what-did he copy? One may reply, May 
he not have beén the famous Methodios, one of the two 
apostles of the Bulgarians, who, together with his com- 
panion Cyril, came to Rome at that very period, bearing the 
relics of San Clemente, exiled and martyred seven centuries 
earlier by Trajan on the shores of the stormy Euxine ? We 
know that Methodios converted Prince Boris of Bulgaria to 
Christianity by means of a most realistic picture of the Day 
of Judgment which he set before the eyes of the terrified 
monarch. Is it not conceivable that this was the model and 
its artist the painter of the Last Judgment still to be seen at 
San Clemente? While San Clemente is closely connected 
with the conversion of the Bulgarians—an event which 
profoundly influences to this hour the politics of the Balkan 
Peninsula—it is also intimately associated with Ireland. 
When in 1873 the law for the suppression of religious 
houses passed the Italian Parliament the Irish Dominicans 
of San Clemente were able to show that they had been in 
possession of that edifice, together with San Sisto on the 
Via Appia, since the reign of Charles II. Accordingly San 
Clemente was spared, and a genial Irishman is still its 
rector. 


THE MILAN EXHIBITION. 


HE following awards for engravings, etchings . and 
lithographs have been given in the decorative arts 
court of the British section at the above exhibition :— 

Grand Prix.—" Collectivity ” of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers. 

Separate awards received by members of the I.S. of 
S.P.G, exhibiting in the “ Collectivity” :—Diplome d’Hon- 
neur.—Sir Charles Holroyd, A. Legros, Joseph Pennell. 
Gold Medal.—Sidney Lee, Frank Mura, A. W. Seaby. 
Silver Medal.—Morley Fletcher, Oliver Hall, A. S. Hartrick, 
L. H. Shannon, E. J. Sullivan. Bronze Medal.—H. M. 
Livens. 

Separate awards received by other artists exhibiting with 
the Society in the above “Collectivity ”:—Grand Prix.— 
F. Brangwyn, Lucien Pissarro. Diplome d’Honneur.— 
Alfred East: Gold Medal.—E. §. Lawrenson, Arthur Rack- 
ham, Charles Ricketts. Silver Medal.—J. D. Batten, Ollson- 
Nordfelt. Bronze Medal.—Henry Becker. Hon. Mention.— 
Robert Spence. 

The following awards have been bestowed on British 
exhibitors at the exhibition, exclusive of those in the 
scholastic court :—Grand prix, 99; diplomas of honour, 53; 
gold medals, 100; silver medals, 53; bronze medals, 20; 
honourable mention, 8. The general average for the whole 
exhibition was four awards to every five exhibitors, but this 
was exceeded in the British section, the average being 1.09 
award per exhibitor. 


TREATMENT OF STONEWORK. 

T the last meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors Mr. W. J. Hale read a paper on “The 
Architectural Treatment of Stonework.” It was explained 
that any treatment of materials, to be satisfactory, must 
take into account the nature, qualities and limitations of 
that material. The first thing, therefore, is to consider the 
composition and special characteristics of stone. The most 
common building stones found in the Sheffield district are 
sandstones. Limestone, which is also used to a less degree, 
consists practically of grains of silica or carbonate of lime, 
cemented together by a matrix of silica acid, or carbonate of 
lime, or carbonate of magnesia, and therefore depends for 
cohesion upon the power of the cementing material. Two 
characteristics which make stone useful as a building 
material are its weight and its power to resist a crushing 
force. One of the charms of stonework lies in its capacity 
to receive the impress of the individual man’s power and 
thought. Its surface can be made to reflect his mind by the 
manual labour he expends upon it, and the monotony of a 
‘modelled and cast material is avoided. Although stone is 
gcanular it is generally more or less laminated, and care 


should be taken to place the blocks in the building s¢ 
the edges’ only may be exposed to the weather, othe 
the stone will more easily decay and the surface 
off... Jointing should be carefully considered, acute a; 
avoided and right angles used where possible. 

The arch utilises in its shape and design the prom 
characteristics of stone, its weight and its power to ; 
crushing force, and the introduction of this feature ca 
one of the greatest changes in architecture. A fy 
development of the arch is the groined or vaulted-ce 
which relies for stability upon the same qualities, and 
also certain fire-resisting powers, the absence of whic 
the wooden roofs of the nave and choir of Selby Abbe 
must all deplore. One method of beautifying the sto 
by mouldings, z.e. the working of surfaces or edges of 
stones with ridges and hollows of various forms, in ¢ 
to obtain parallel lines of light and shadow, and, as ya 
is the object here, it is well to get variety also in the si 
the light and dark strips. an 

One of the problems of the day with regard : 
ture in stone is the modern street front. Sureh 
for carrying tons of stone on sheets of plate-glass 
far enough. Any building, to be satisfactory, 
only have supports strong enough to carry the sup 
weight, but the supports must look strong eno 
burden. Any treatment of stone should in the 
be examined as to whether or not it takes advan 
inherent qualities of the material, and secon 
whether it satisfies man’s trained artistic percept 
stands these tests, then, although the particular 
not be capable of defence on strictly utilitariai 
still it has justified its existence. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual general meeting of the above 
held at the Society’s rooms on the 8th in 
secretary read the fortieth annual report of the Ce 
The total membership on April 30, 1906, 4 
namely, 29 honorary members, 77 members and ‘| 
sociates—as against a membership of 174 last year. Dit 
the year the following members have been electe} 
Members: Messrs. G. A. Beaumont, F, E. P. Edwardsi 
R. F. Farrar. Associates: Messrs. N. Fisher and C, F : 
meetings and fourteen Council meetings. Mr. Ogi 
resigned his office of hon. secretary to the Societ) 


man. a $ 
During the year 1905-6 there have been nine ge} 
August 15, 1905, and the Council, in accepting his resi) 


tion, expressed their thanks for the efficient manne} 
which he had discharged the duties of the office. — | 

The Society’s silver medal and prize of five ra: 
given by the President for the best set of measured di 
ings was awarded to Mr. W. P. Rylatt. The prize of 1% 
guineas offered by the Society for sketching was givét 
Mr. W. P. Rylatt. The prize of three guineas offere ) 
the Society for the best set of designs for subjects sel¢e 
by the Council was awarded to Mr. H. Carnelly. 2 
prize for construction, of three guineas, offered by)! 
Society was awarded to Mr. W. P. Rylatt. The a 
an essay of two guineas offered by the Society was awa e 
to Mr. W. Whitehead. The Halden prize, of the vali ¢ 
four guineas, was awarded to Mr. W. Whitehead. 
School of Architecture, under the auspices of the Soc) 
in conjunction with the Leeds Institute and the Lx 
University, is proving of great advantage to the ate 
in preparing them in the subjects required for the Rie 
examinations. In May the local Associates of the RIA 
petitioned the Society to express to the R.I.B.A. their 
indignation at the present large influx of ne. Ne 
Royal Institute direct, which was supported by the Co . 
and forwarded to the R.1.B.A. i eae 


i> 
2 


Competitive Designs were recently obtained for pe Hi 
High School, Johannesburg, and Johannesburg Ole 
The awards are as follows:—1, design No. 4, Mr re 
Ralston, Pretoria; 2, design No. 6, Messrs. aed 
partners, Pretoria; 3, design No. 19, Mr. E. C. Ni 8 
Johannesburg. Johannesburg College—1, ee He 
Mr. John Ralston, Pretoria; 2, design No. 26, . 


W. Leck & F. Emley, Johannesburg; 3, design Ne r 
Messrs. Macintosh & Moffat, Johannesburg. 
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‘ve have already announced, a successor to St. James’s 
all is to be erected. The London County Council 
ranted the necessary certificate for its erection, the 
tors have already cleared the site, and building 
ons have begun. The site secured for the purpose 
of the disused and now demolished St. Paul’s 
'', which occupied an “island” space in Great Port- 
‘treet, a few yards from Queen’s Hall. St. Paul’s 
/ was presented by the Duke of Portland to the 
+1 1764, and was erected on a site of the “ Marylebone 
i which was a reservoir of water for the supply of 
jart of the Metropolis. As a place of worship 
‘u's has been deserted for the last two years, and 
toward de Walden bought the edifice from the 
sastical Commissioners, thus purchasing what his 
‘had presented as a gift to the State. The main 
ve to the new hall will be in Great Portland Street. 
'proach will lead through a large vestibule, on one 
(which is the box office, on the other a cloak-room 
1, a spacious smoking lounge and lavatory accom- 
an being provided underneath the vestibule. From 
(tibule the main staircase will lead toa grand foyer 
W irst-floor level, from which doors open into the hall. 
Wer part of the walls of the entrance, vestibule, 
© ¢ and foyer will be lined with marble. A separate 
‘.€ and staircase lead from the Great Portland Street 
¢ Gildea Street to the balcony, in addition to which 
ill be four exits from the hall at the end further 
reat Portland Street, thus assuring ample means of 
teand egress. The hall will comprise two levels, 
41 or floor space Seating about 600, and the balcony 
I about 600, making a total of 1,200 seats, without 
x ng the orchestra and platform at the end of the hall, 
F vill accommodate a full-sized choir, and not includ- 
_ space allotted to instrumentalists. At the back of 
Siu “3 will be the organ. The orchestra is ap- 
Sy two separate staircases, quite distinct from 
* ading to the hall itself. Retiring-rooms for artists, 
: a ce ladies, and for the chorus adjoin these 
haat fee aker's rooms and offices for manage- 
hed a Ree placed in the upper part of the building. 
th ardly be said that every effort is being made to 
€ acoustic Properties of the hall as perfect as 


| 
| 


= a 
TS 


possible. Special attention, too, is being paid to the 
questions of heating and ventilation, to insure that both the 
audience and the artists may rely on even temperature in 
all weathers, with no risk of draughts. The doors and 
internal fittings of the hall will be of mahogany, and copper 
is extensively introduced in the fittings and in the rail 
which protects the front of the balcony. The decorations 
will be found to differ considerably from those generally 
adopted in places of public entertainment. The treatment 
throughout is on simpler lines—plain panelling, with 
broadly treated mouldings taking the place of enrichments 
and ornamentations in relief on ceilings and walls. The 
hall will thus depend greatly for its effect on the colour 
scheme which is now being designed for it. The concert 
hall forms part of a scheme which provides for spacious 
show-rooms on the ground-floor fronting Great Portland 
Street and the adjoining Langham Street on the south. 
The exterior design of the building is Classic in detail; 
the frontages will be of brick with Portland stone 
dressings. The architects for the general scheme are 
Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 83 Queen Street, E.C. The 
architect specially retained by the promoters to advise as to 
the constructions, arrangements, fittings and decorations, 
and all other points of detail which have, in a building of 
this description to be specially considered, is Mr. Arthur 
Blomfield Jackson, 3 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., who 
was formerly in partnership with the late Mr. C. J. Phipps, 
who made the plans of the Queen’s Hall, and with whom 


he was associated in the designing of His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Since Mr. Phipps’s death he has been engaged as architect 
in connection with many buildings of a public character, 
amongst which may be mentioned the following theatres, 
the work in some cases amounting practically to rebuilding, 
St. James’s, Savoy, Shaftesbury, Lyric and Garrick. 


A New Library is proposed to be erected at the Sheffield 
University. An octagonal skeleton has been put up to show 
the effect the contemplated building is likely to have on 
Weston Park, which adjoins. It is feared that some of the 
trees in the corner will have to come down on account of 
lighting requirements. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


~THREE weeks ago we referred to the dissatisfaction 
of the members of the Liverpool Academy at the 
manner of selection adopted by a committee for the 
exhibition at the Royal Institution. The style of 
painting which found approval was only supported by a 
minority of the members. The paintings to be seen 
are therefore not representative of the art of Liverpool 
as a whole. The selection committee was, however, 
elected by the members, and it could not therefore be 
considered as inspired by the views of outsiders. It 
cannot be said that the discontent has come to an end, 
for last week the following resolution was adopted by a 
majority of three:—“ Weconsider that the members of the 
selection committee have by their wholesale rejections 
outraged the good feeling formerly existing amongst the 
members of the Academy, and have made the exhibition 
one which does not represent the general body of the 
members and associates.” 


Tue invasion of the sea, although it is deplored, 
does not strike the public mind with sufficient force 
when the loss of land is confined to fields along the 
coast which are not always cultivated, and which it 
would be costly to make fertile. But when an impor- 
tant resort like Brighton is threatened, then the danger 
appeals to thousands. Rottingdean is close to Brighton, 
and a great many people walk or drive to it every year. 
For some time past the cliffs have been succumbing to 
the waves, and a great many tons of chalk fall. The 
authorities have two alternatives in dealing with the 
matter. They must either adopt a costly system of 
protection at the spot which appears to be most 
dangerous, or they must divert the road and leave the 
cliffs to their fate. Coast protection has of late years 
given rise tomany forms of groin. The county surveyor 
for East Sussex considers that the Owen-Case system 
of ferro-concrete is best adapted for use at Rottingdean. 
Each groin would have to be 4oo feet in length, and 
as it 1s proposed to place them about 500 feet apart, 
twelve would be required. As each is estimated to cost 
354/. 10s., the groins alone would amount to 4,254/. 
It is also recommended to give a batten of 1 in 6 to 
the cliffs, and that work would cost 3,o00/. The 
engineer’s fees and contingencies may be calculated 
at 746/, making the total cost 8,ooo/. That is a large 
sum to be expended for the preservation of little over a 
mile of cliff. The subject was discussed on Tuesday, 
when it was found that there was a good deal of oppo- 
sition. The battening of the cliff was thought unneces- 
sary by some members, while others held that the 
number of groins should be largely increased. Eventu- 
ally it was decided to refer the subject back to the 
committee, especially as it was expected that the Royal 
Commission might make some recommendations about 
constituting a special authority for dealing with the coast. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL FIRE BRIGADE STATIONS, 
BRIXTON AND HERNE HILL. 


HE transformation which has taken place at Herne 
Hill during recent years is of a very remarkable 
character, and a notable addition to the new buildings 
which have sprung up in a neighbourhood, that within 
the memory of many now living was quite of a rural 
character, is the fine fire-brigade station situated at 
the lower end of Herne Hill, near to Half Moon Lane and 
- contiguous to the South-Eastern and Chatham and Dover 
Railway Station. -One side of the erection abuts upon 
the district postal sorting office, while a block of flats 
almost adjoins on the other side. It will be remembered 
that what was known as the Abbey stood close to the 
site formerly, and the house where Jonn Ruskin lived 
for many years is but a few yards distant, while his 
name is perpetuated in connection with the narrow 
_ thoroughfare, formerly known. as Love Lane, but now 
designated Ruskin Walk. 


storeys in height. 


) ings, E-C., the bank architects. 


The other building, of a similar character, is sit 
in Gresham Road, Brixton, on a plot of land y 
once stood an iron church near to the railway 
and in a densely populated neighbourhood, __ 

Both fire brigade stations were designed by 
erected under the superintendence of the archit 
the London County Council, Mr. W. E. Riney, 
are faced with Portland stone as regards the lower 
while the upper portion is of fine quality red bricks 
the roof is covered in with Welsh green slates, 


HOUSE AT CHAPELTOWN, LEEDS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: SOUTH-EAST CORNER, sxc 
OLD CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


TS earlier of the two chapter-houses of | 
chester Cathedral was one of the works y 
Ratpu Lanciey had executed. He was appoint 
the office of warden in the cathedral church in 
and he caused several important changes to be y: 
taken in the cathedral. The chapter-house is p 
octagonal, and it is lighted by four windows, | 
its position the chapter-house was likely to have s 
as a sanctuary. : 


DETAILS OF OLD BEAUPRE, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


| 

LD Beaupré Castle, or Manor House, is sit) 
about fifteen miles from Cardiff, in the sou 
Glamorganshire. The greater portion is in ruir | 
| 


the most interesting details are to be found in| 
beautiful porch and the entrance gateway shown 0 
accompanying drawing. ‘There is an inscription o| 
porch which states that “RycHarpE Bassett, hj 
to wyf KatTHerine, daughter to Sir Tuomas Jj 
Knight, bwylt this porch with the tonnes sl 
dowry) in Ano 1600. His yeres 65, his wyf 55.” | 
the centre of the entrance gateway is an inscriptil| 
Welsh, “ Gwell-ang-ay-na-chwilydd, 1586.” The ji 
is described in Gwizt’s Encyclopzedia, and is 
The house formerly belonged | 
Ceciis, but has been in the possession of the Bas} 
for a great number of years. - A portion of the buili 
consisting of about half a dozen rooms, are a 


r 
i 


a farmer, who acts as caretaker, but the remainc 
the buildings are in a ruinous state. | 

BURFORD PRIORY, OXON. i 
F 
. 


SMALL priory or hospital existed at Burtel 


og 


early as 1291, but it was rebuilt in the rei 
King Henry VIII. by Harman, the king’s barbe| 
then passed into the hands of Sir Lawrence Tania 
who built a handsome and commodious residence '| 
Elizabethan style, occupying more than twice the % 
of the present building, but a small portion of the ¢1 
edifice built by HARMAN was allowed to remain. | 
Sir Lawrence TanrieLtp died it belonged tt 
LENTHALLS, who lived there from 1636 to 1808, | 
building was again altered and enlarged in 1808.) 
LAwRENCE TANFIELD, knight, was at one time ( 
Chief Justice, and in Burford Church is a beail 
monument erected to his memory. The build 
not at present occupied, except by a caretaker, mit 
the floors being missing, and some pertions | 


hey 


plaster ceilings, which are of beautiful design, hi 
fallen down. The chapel is of the most peculiar dit 
the windows being filled in with tracery, but the +t 
and mouldings are Classic. |The arcade shown i|! 
drawing leads from the reception-room to the clp 
and the flat roof over was used as a private way ‘fit 
family from the ball-room on the first floor to the g¢#! 


\ 


The drawing is by Mr. W. Eaton, A.R.LBA. [ 


Tue building containing the London and Cir 
Bank, St. James’s Street, S.W., of which an illust# 
appeared last week, is known as “ Connaught His 
The bank premises on the ground floor, as sho 4 
our. illustration, were designed and carried Oa 
Messrs, THompson & Watrorp, of Leadenhall ‘ 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS." 


XEET you for the second year in succession on being 
lected by your unanimous vote to fill the highest office 
Society. I appreciate to the fullest extent the com- 
at implied and the honour which you have conferred 
me. Looking forward with certainty to your active 
sration in the interests of the Society, I anticipate that 
rthcoming year will be one of pleasure and profit to 
icerned. Weas a Society are essentially a progres- 
yody; not content with a mere existence, we are 
ntly developing and continually growing in numbers 
fluence, so that every year brings greater responsi- 
3 to those charged with the administration of our 
The annual report is still fresh in our memories, 
need not therefore be retrospective ; rather I would 
your to show in what directions we may in my opinion 
irther extend the sphere of utility of our Society. It 
7 possible that my views, which are of course personal 
‘e not intended to bind the Council in any way, may 
eet with universal approval, but those who do not 
with me will at any rate feel that these views are put 
-d with a genuine desire for the welfare of the Society 
ith a view of inviting criticism. If you do not like 
oposals, have you anything better to suggest? That 
‘test, and that is what I want—to get at something 
shall help us as a Society, not only to benefit our- 
, but in some measure the general body of prac- 
Ts and the community also. 


The Need for. Wider Representation. 


the first place, it is obvious to me that, gratifying as 
pid growth in membership has been, we ought to be 
much greater degree representative of those whose 
3ts we seek to serve, if we are to use to their fullest 
those powers conferred upon us by our incorporation, 
hich are extremely far-reaching. That there is a very 
field for our operations in this direction is shown by 
‘t that a comparatively small proportion of the archi- 
f the United Kingdom are attached to any architec- 
yody, though the majority of them are, it is understood, 
our of some form of registration or federation—that 
binding of themselves together for the advancement 
‘tart and for mutual support and assistance. 
2have recently set our house in order by so revising our 
's of association as to place us in a position for dealing 
ichemes of development in many directions, and it 
mot be difficult to evolve some plan which would 
in placing the Society in the forefront on this question 
‘resentation., This, of course, cannot be done without 
erable expenditure of time and money.’ We have 
;.the last few years been liberal in our donations to 
‘ing objects and institutions outside, yet within the 
of our Society, our contributions amounting to several 
2ds of pounds. I venture to suggest that we should 
ime, while not losing sight of obligations in the direc- 
“ndicated, devote whatever reasonable sum may be 
ary in extending and consolidating the Society itself, 
| view to materially extending the benefits of member- 
nd of attracting to our ranks those who so far have 
loof from any architectural institution. 
\2 have to remember that there are two sides to the 
‘on of membership in a society, viz. how it. will 
‘(a member and how a member can benefit a society. 
Naturally the first question which appeals most 
ily to a potential member when it comes to the point, 
‘€ must be in a position to emphasise the fact, that 
(ly does every fresh adherent bring us one step nearer 
| realisation of our ambitions as regards federation, 
fe such adherent will himself secure certain 
ges, ! 
‘liation with a properly constituted body such as ours, 
itself of value, seeing that a member thereby becomes 
_ acorpordte body possessed of powers collectively, 
| can be utilised in the interests of a single member, 
ich he individually and alone is unable to exercise. 
, however, to the popular mind, is a more or less 
ct privilege, and does not appeal to a candidate in the 
Re one advantages, such as the prestige of 
i a Society with a membership running into 
in S, permanent and convenient headquarters, a good 
) brary and other privileges which will occur to you. 

© principle which should guide us in formulating 
}comprehensive scheme is, I think, to be found in the 


residential address delivered by Mr. A, E. Pridmore on the 


Registration Bill which we are promoting. There it is pro- 
vided that persons who can prove certain qualifications are 
entitled to be thereby recognised as architects, and pre- 
sumably, therefore, fit for membership in any institution or 
body of architects, presuming, of course, that the qualifica- 
tions required of him under the Bill are such as would 
admit of this. . 

Let us apply this principle to ourselves. Here we have 
a Society whose regulations set forth that persons possessing 
certain qualifications are eligible for membership, subject to 
the approval of the governing body, and after that to the 
exigencies of the members’ ballot. I think we ought, first 
of all, to take steps to make these regulations and the work 
of the Society known to such as are fully qualified, and to 
cordially invite their co-operation in its work by becoming 
members. Do not let me be misunderstood. I am not 
advocating the throwing open of the Society’s doors to all 
and sundry, but I say distinctly, if a man is qualified by our 
rules, and of good standing with members in his district, 
we are not fulfilling our duty if we do not at least give him 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with our objects 
with a view to securing his adherence. 

It is extremely probable that there are many unattached 
architects of good standing and reputation among their 
fellow men who would be glad to give their adherence to 
our Society were an invitation extended to them, and I 
cannot see anything derogatory in such a course. We are 
founded for certain specific purposes which cannot be 
fulfilled unless we secure the support of all those who are 
qualified for membership. If, for instance, we are to make 
any practical progress with registration (to take only one 
subject) we'must have at our back the united force of a large 
majority of the profession expressed in membership of the 
Society, and not merely an expression of friendly support 
from gentlemen sitting on the fence. My proposal, to put 
it briefly, is that pending statutory registration we should 
take steps to enlarge our borders so as to become, by force of 
numbers, the recognised registering body for the profession. 
I hope my, remarks may not be misconstrued ; my meaning 
is, that whilst our Council should continue to exercise 
due vigilance and discretion as in the past in admitting 
members, we ought also to use every ligitimate means in 
our power to extend our membership. This is where the 
ordinary member’s opportunity comes in of doing practical 
service to the Society by his personal influence. 

It is a very eiicouraging sign when members in far 
distant lands adopt in a practical manner the principles of 


federation under local government, and band themselves: 


together with a view of promoting the interests of their 
Society in the locality concerned. This is what has hap- 
pened in South Africa, where a branch of the Society has 
been formed, with a centre at Johannesburg, which has had 
powers delegated to it sufficiently wide to admit of its 
rendering the Society and the profession locally the utmost 
service. 

There is hardly a corner of the Empire where architects 
foregather but you find amongst them a member of the 
Society, and there is little doubt that, as time goes on, the 
good example set by Johannesburg will spread to other 
parts of South Africa, and from there to further parts of 
the Empire and distant lands. 

The Society of Architects has outgrown the expectation 
of its original promoters, and it is a pleasant reflection that 
where legislation has been required to benefit the members 
of our profession this Society, ever since it came into exist- 
ence, has been foremost in every progressive movement. 

In my opinion the time has arrived for us to seriously 
consider the desirability of making application for a charter 
as well as altering our'style and title, and, under certain 
reservations, making examination obligatory as a qualifica- 
tion for membership. 

I sincerely hope that all the members of the Society 
may be disposed to favour development on these lines, and 
be prepared to use their best endeavours in conducting and 
carrying through the necessary details. 

My earnest wish is that our Society will do all in its 
power to more unite our members throughout the British 
Empire, and that at no distant date it may take its place, 
by favour of His Most Excellent Majesty King Edward VIL., 
among the Royal Societies of the United Kingdom. This 
would probably meet with the approval of our members. 
practising in the United Kingdom as well as of those in 
the British Dominions beyond the seas. 

Registration. 


Continued effort on. definite lines must bring success. 
Keep to the path, do not be led away by side issues. 
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Remember that no scheme of registration which does not 
embrace the whole profession will be of the slightest use. 
A proposal which has for its basis the restriction of 
Parliamentary powers to any single institution cannot, 
under the present condition of things, have the least chance 
of securing the approval of Parliament, which, in my 
opinion, would not grant a monopoly, whereas the principle 
expressed in the Society’s Bill is one which, I venture to 
say, would meet with general approval. Now, as ever, the 
opposition, so far as our Society is concerned, is from 
within the profession and is confined principally to ques- 
tions of detail. The principle has long been admitted and 
acted upon by all concerned, and while there always will 
be differences of opinion on minor matters, it is satisfac- 
tory to feel that much of the old misunderstanding has been 
lived down, and there appears to be every prospect of 
further favourable development in the future. In the 
meantime, it only remains for us to go on with our Bill. 


The Coming Generation. 


An important part of the Society’s work is its sphere of 
utility to the younger members of the profession, and it is 
common on such occasions as the present to paint in more 
or less glowing colours an attractive picture of architecture 
as a profession, and to endeavour to inculcate high ideals 
and aims in the minds of those who are on the threshold of 
their career. 

I thoroughly sympathise with those who by such means 
seek to uphold the traditions of a great profession, but I 
think it would be much kinder to the rising generation to 
plainly point out that under the present want of system the 
profession is overcrowded to such a degree that many able 
men find it extremely difficult to make a living, and I should 
strongly advise parents or guardians to think twice before 
launching their sons or daughters into it. Unless persons 
have a special aptitude for the work, it would be much 
better for all concerned that they should turn their attention 
to some other calling where their abilities would have wider 
scope and more hope of reward. 

I know of course that in theory “artists” are or are 
supposed to be above such petty considerations as money 
matters, and that no one should enter the profession of 
architecture unless impelled thereto by the love of his art ; 
but we have to take things as they are, and it is undoubtedly 
a fact that a very large majority of persons enter the pro- 
fession with the same honourable object as they would take 
up any other calling, viz. the making of a livelihood. 

While persons continue to flock into the profession as at 
present, so long there will be a wide field for an institution 
which will cater for their special needs, and it should be 
for us to consider and formulate some comprehensive 
scheme for meeting them. 

We have already done something in the institution of 
valuable studentships and scholarships, and a circulating 
technical library, but a very great deal remains to be accom- 
plished before we can hope to do more than touch the 
fringe of that large field which should form a valuable 
“feeder” to the Society. 


Qualification by Examination. 


In connection with this, I might refer to our qualifying 
examination for membership, the requirements of which 
are of so high a standard that, although we get very many 
inquiries for the syllabus, comparatively few find them- 
selves able to take the examination without some years of 
careful preparation, and a still smaller proportion succeed 
in satisfying the examiners at one sitting, while many are 
relegated wholly. 

Where, as in our profession, tests of proficiency are 
voluntary, and are not essential as a qualification to practice, 
there is very little inducement beyond the stimulus of self- 
improvement for a candidate to sit for an examination 
which, whether at the Institute or the Society, is merely a 
qualification for membership. The latter, under certain 
conditions and limitations, is also obtainable by other 
means, and until registration is accomplished, and a test 
of some kind is compulsory on all who propose to 
practice, there will always be those who will not trouble 
to sit for a voluntary test, or who, having done so and been 
relegated, will not proceed further, but are content to com- 
mence practice with very little training. The consequence 
is the profession is crowded with mediocrity and the pro- 
perly qualified man has to suffer accordingly. 

Here, again, is an opportunity for us. Let us in this, as 
in the membership question, actively adopt the principle of 
our Registration Bill, and devise some wide system which 
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will ultimately result in attracting every archit 
student to the Society’s examination as a matter of ‘ 
Possibly some scheme of graded certificates of profi 
issued under the auspices of the Society would pr 
value ; indeed, the Council have before them at the m 
a proposition by the secretary the principle of whict 
have adopted, and which, when the details are work 
will probably be found to solve to some extent ou) 
culties in dealing with this important problem, 
again, our members have an opportunity of forward} 
interests of the Society in a practical'manner by encoy 
and giving their pupils and assistants, as a matter of ¢ 
an apportunity of availing themselves of such priyile 
the Society is able to offer. i a 


Sociability a Factor in Architecture, 
Before leaving our Society’s affairs to touch | 
upon matters of wider interest, I would like to insis 
one aspect which to my mind is somewhat oye 
refer to the question of sociability as a factor in archite 
The ordinary meetings, while pleasant enough jp) 
way, are necessarily, or I would rather say unneces; 
stiff and ceremonious, and while we may go away) 
them edified and instructed, we are not as member 
Society, brought very much nearer to each oth 
the bonds of acquaintance or friendship. Th 
mutual intercourse is brief, and we have no opp 
getting to really know each other. 
I think much of the distrust and apathy 
doubtedly prevails in the profession is due to ouri 
and it is a matter of common experience that 
acquaintance with our fellow men usually res 
profit in many ways; for instance, the friendly 
of ideas and experience on points of pract 
helpful. 
In the States I understand that the periodical 
of members of the various architectural so 
“chapters,” as they are called, are frequently pi 
followed by a social function, and that with no 1c 
dignity or efficiency; in fact, it has been found th 
attendance at the meetings has largely increased i 
provision has been made for mind and body att 
time. Sars 
Meetings in this country are generally held abo’ 
with the result that when a man closes down for th 
he has usually a couple of hours or so to put in som 
and somewhere previous to the meeting, and he pro 
solves the problem by going home, or he stays in}t 
and drifts into some other more attractive centre fod 
evening, s a 
Now if the meetings were held somewhat ea 
would be possible to adjourn at a reasonable hou 
spend some little time in friendly chat. This system 
also have the advantage of catering for those who in 
from a distance and who have to catch an early train. | 
It is, I think, generally admitted that the value ¢ 
recent successful architectural congress, and of many 


similar gatherings, lies in the opportunities given for \0 
intercourse, which probably do more to achieve the ol? 
which the promoters have in view than any other pi 
the proceedings. ee 

In a Society where the members are so widely sepaite 
as is the case with ours, it behoves us, I think, to do a\W 
can to give our members an opportunity of meeting tog 
on the lines I have indicated. tae | 

I do not wish to labour the point unduly, but we 
as a Society, certain objects to carry out which we can 
successfully do by personal co-operation, and how ca\ 
secure this unless we make opportunities of getting™ 
close touch with each other ? | 


Keeping Abreast of the Times. 


There is one other point I would like to mentor 
necessity for an architect in active practice to keep abi 
of the times on the latest details of construction! 
materials, important legal decisions and other ma 
How is a busy man to do this when all his time is take ¥l 
in the infinity of details which go to make up a pract!” 
any dimensions ? Daal 

The tendency of the day is to specialise, and the | 
in every branch of the profession men who have : ee 
particular line their exclusive study, and who woul by. 
bably be prepared, on terms, to give other architectsf 
lectively the benefit of their experiences on the ied 
“post graduate” lectures which are so successtully 
in connection with other professions, notably the me | 
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think there are many architects, whether members 
Jociety or not, who would be glad to avail themselves 
opportunities of obtaining the latest information on 
al and scientific details or problems, 
pe that some of the ideas which I have ventured to 
ward for your consideration may be developed and 
| to some extent, at any rate, during my second 
office, and that we may look forward at no distant 
the time when the Society may be the centre of 
| ractical assistance to its members. 


Benevolence and Charity. 


ake just now of apathy in the profession, and | think 
| astified in: doing so when I consider the attitude 
|| by the profession towards such an object as the 
icts’ Benevolent Society. Architects have been in- 
lly passing through a time of great difficulty and 
ion; the population is not increasing at the same 
heretofore, and therefore, proportionately so many 
jildings are not required for housing. It is estimated 
ere are over 60,000 houses to let in the London 
which does not allow of numerous new buildings 
‘ected, that will show a reasonable profit on the out- 
rehitects, on the other hand, are becoming more 
‘us, and where sufficient work is to’: come from isa 
| question that they willhavetoface. Registration would 
/estrictive effect, and prevent overcrowding and con- 
. distress. Architects, however, are not unmindful 
| obligations to their less fortunate brethren. Why 
it that the Benevolent Fund is not supported by 
an one-quarter of the profession? Would it not 
at this is due to the fact that the work of the Bene- 
{Society is practically unknown, or that it is too 
in its scope? If so the remedy evidently lies in re- 
ition on a more liberal scale. 

benefit of the Fund might be extended to include 
jy those in immediate distress, but also those 
y wish to make provision against contingencies, 
5 sickness and temporary loss of employment. 
yuld be a real boon to many, and it would appeal 
iy grade. It is stated in the report of the 
yent Society that the expenses incurred in the 
1 method of making the Fund known are not 
¢ by results. Then why not try another way which 
yst practically nothing ? For instance, at every social 
( or other suitable occasion the charity box might go 
ind similar boxes be permanently placed on the 
8 of the various architectural societies. It appears 
_be false modesty to hide the fact that in our pro- 
1as in others, there is a great deal of poverty and 
< and why should we hesitate to put forward the 
f the Benevolent Fund at all proper seasons ? Some 
it was proposed to hold a festival dinner, when 
cety appointed stewards who would doubtless have 
P a welcome addition to the funds, but for some 
he function was abandoned. I hope, however, it 


| 
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revived, and that on every possible occasion the 
f the Benevolent Society may be remembered. 


Salaried Officials and Private Practice. 


now there is a revival of the outcry against the 
| involved in salaried officials undertaking private 
¢ more especially the carrying out by them of large 
cuildings. No doubt there is a real grievance here, 
‘aggravated where a local authority places its archi- 
«work in the hands of an official whose training has 
«1 IM any sense architectural. In such cases the 
-horities endeavour to appeal to the ratepayers, as 
s:he architects, on the ground of an apparent saving 
» ates in having no outside architect’s fees to pay, 
©, aS a matter of fact, it is very often the case that 
Uding is found to have cost a great deal more than 
J ave been the case by employing an outside archi- 
ae latter is often in the unfortunate position of 
it contribute to the support of a department which 
Hig him of his legitimate field of operation, and he 
: Sa ratepayer as well as an architect. 
| of course, to some extent the architect’s own fault, 
ale authorities could be dealt with under an Act 
: ine ent. The outcry is against the system, and not 
ts individual, who would frequently prefer not to 
i additional Tesponsibilities thrust upon him and 
‘tten placed thereby in a very difficult position in 


: ) his relations with his brother professionals in the 


Ig 


bitter cry of the architect is heard not only in 
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England but in Ireland, where, however, steps have been 
taken in the right direction by the insertion of a clause in 
the Labourers Act which prevents the employment of an 
unqualified person as architect for the purposes of the Act. 
Grateful as we are for the concession, it does not go to the 
root of the matter, and nothing short of registration will 
protect the architect from unfair competition by public 
bodieS as well as individuals, or the public from having 
thrust upon them buildings which can in some instances 
only be characterised as monstrosities. 


Light and Air. 

An important decision of the House of Lords on “ light 
and air” was given on October 25 last in the action of 
Jolly v. Kine, the parties in this case being the owners or 
occupiers of two adjoining plots of land forming portions 
of a building estate situate at Acton, in the county of 
Middlesex. The arguments were chiefly based on the well- 
known case of Colls v. the Home and Colonial Stores, at 
the conclusion of which, it will be remembered, Mr. Colls 
was presented by the Society with a tangible token of their 
appreciation of his efforts on a question of principle. The 
Lord Chancellor, in Jolly v. Kine, expressed his profound 
regret that, in a matter comparatively small, such enormous 
costs had been incurred. It behoves architects, therefore, 
to be very careful and cautious when even a trivial ques- 
tion of “light and air” is raised by a neighbouring owner 
or occupier, as it might land a client into a serious position. 
The case is too long to refer to at length in my address, and 
those interested in legal matters should read the report of 
the case in full. 

Some years ago the Society petitioned the then Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) with a view of obtaining an 
amendment of the law on the lines which are found to 
work so well in Scotland, where it is possible to ascertain 
exactly beforehand the limit to which an adjoining owner 
can go, so saving the consequent risk and expense of an 
injunction. 

Possibly an interview with the present Lord Chancellor 
might do something towards bringing about a more common- 
sense method than at present prevails in England. 


Selby Abbey. 


I am much grieved that one of the noblest Norman 
abbeys in our land, and which I visited during the present 
year, has been destroyed by fire. The loss of Selby Abbey 
is a sad and national disaster; however, let us hope that 
measured drawings have been made of all its beautiful 
details, and that the abbey may be wisely restored in all its 
pristine grandeur. Our historical buildings should now be 
carefully surveyed so that fire may not rob us of any other 
architectural treasure, and it would be well if some more 
definite. arrangements than at present prevail in some 
districts could be made for their safeguarding from damage 
by fire or other cause, and that those who have charge of 
these buildings should see that they are insured to their 
fullest value. 

Public Street Improvements. 


The London County Council has decided to erect new 
offices on the Surrey bank of the Thames, and architects 
will be invited to submit competitive designs. I sincerely 
hope that many of our members will compete, and that one 
of them will be the architect entrusted with the erection of 
this important building. 

The Strand widening cannot at present be properly 
called an improvement ; the wretched appearance of the 
old buildings on either side of Kingsway for all this time is 
one of the most miserable sights of London. Probably 
nothing much will be done in the way of development until 
the impossible restrictions and stipulations are removed, 
as no one would venture to invest huge sums of money 
and at the same time be under the control and caprice of the 
Council. 

Public confidence in the London County Couneil has 
been rudely shaken, and will not easily be restored in con- 
nection with schemes for public improvement of any mag- 
nitude. 

The flanks of street buildings which soar higher than 
adjoining buildings are often ill-considered, and a street is 
sometimes shorn of its beauty by the ugly flank of the 
higher building. In some cases “light and air” are re- 
sponsible for this, or the architect had counted on the 
adjoining lower building being some day rebuilt as high 
as the one he has erected, but this does not always take 
place, and so the unsightly flank of perhaps a very hand- 
some frontage may remain an eyesore for a generation to 
gaze upon. 
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Government Control of Art. 


Recently, I accompanied the Lord Mayor of London on 
his visit to Paris, and was delighted beyond expression 
with the magnificent streets and majestic public buildings. 
Paris is in appearance quite a new city when compared 
with London, and the law evidently allows the Parisians to 
acquire properties for public purposes with much greater 
facility than here, and hence the splendid manner in which 
the streets are planned. I went to Paris as a member of 
the Court of Common Council of the City of London, and 
also as President of this Society, and in the latter capacity 
received a most cordial reception from most of our eminent 
and distinguished confréres. Art is much revered and ap- 
preciated in France, and a Minister of Fine Arts is 
appointed to preside over its destinies—we might do well 
to imitate and have our art treasures and historical monu- 
ments controlled by the Government. A visit to Paris next 
summer by the Society would be a highly interesting 
outing, and is worthy of being carefully considered at an 
early date in order to learn if the suggestion meets with the 
general approval of the members. 


Our Art. 


The architect of to-day can hold his own with the greatest 
men of the past, and our builders can build quicker and 
better than of old, as evidenced by many of our new public 
buildings. As an artist the architect of to-day is far in 
advance of the painter or sculptor, his production rightfully 
receiving the well-earned encomiums of an appreciative 
public to a greater degree than ever before. We may 
compare some of our buildings to-day with the monumental 
Egyptian, the refined Grecian, the stern Roman, the pic- 
turesque Medizeval, the palatial Renaissance, and feel that 
as artists we are not decadent, but are daily adding dignity 
to our cities and towns. 

There are encouraging signs on every hand that the 
public is growing more and more discerning in the matter 
of architecture and the public taste more cultivated, and we, 
and those who are to follow us, must be prepared to rise 
to the occasion, so that we may leave lasting memorials of 
our art, not forgetting that beauty in architecture is one of 
the most valuable assets which a community can possess. 
What is it that attracts people to the continental cities and 
centres, but the opportunities of seeing art treasures housed 
in magnificent buildings? There is nothing in the world 
which appeals more to the best instinct of the mind, or which 
awakens nobler thoughts and aspirations than the con- 
templation of some striking erection or group of buildings, 
and in various parts of the kingdom our predecessors have 
jeft us many noble specimens of their art. 

Only to few it is given to rear the stately buildings 
which shall be the pride of Englishmen now and always, 
but we all share in that love of our art which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of every architect, and hence we 
find ourselves to-day banded together in societies and insti- 
tutions, each working towards the same end, if by different 
ways, hoping for the day when all these active agencies 
may be united in one common bond with but one aim, the 
true advancement of our art. 


FILING DRAWINGS. . 


la the offices of American architects and engineers the 

system of filing and indexing drawings and other 
‘documents connected with works is carried to an extent 
beyond that adopted in England. The numerous patented 
cabinets, drawers, &c., give efficient aid in the arrange- 
ments. The Chief Engineer of the Board of Water Supply, 
New York, has issued a volume on the subject for the use 
of his assistants. 

In the first place, standard sizes have to be adopted not 
‘only for drawings, but for field notes, diagrams, specifica- 
tion forms, calculations for details, letters, reports and 
official communications. Filing is to follow a prescribed 
method. The following directions are given about filing 
‘and indexing drawings, and they are worthy of attention in 
offices where a large number of drawings must be 
‘preserved :— 

One man in each office shall be held responsible for the 
‘proper filing of the drawings, and he alone should be 
allowed to put away drawings. In each office all drawings 
‘received from other offices should pass first through the 
‘hands of a designated man, possessed of sufficient know- 
Sledge, who will see that each drawing is properly intro- 
‘duced into the system of filing and indexing or otherwise 
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attended to. Drawings are to be filed in the plan 
provided for the purpose and indexed on 3 by s5-inch 
which will be kept in convenient cabinets, Case 
drawers will be numbered. 
Besides bearing a case and drawer number to show 
it it filed, each drawing will be given an accession ni 
which will distinguish it from all other drawings and, 
quently be the convenient and certain designation f, 
drawings in computations, correspondence or conyer, 
Accession sheets will contain complete descriptior 
record of every drawing made or acquired by an off 
the bureau for permanent filing. There is a double 
across the accession sheet for each drawing, 
An accession number shall be given to a drawj 
soon as it is well started, at any rate as soon as any 
putations are made relating to it. The exact tith 
description can be filled out on the accession sheet 
they are determined. This applies to the paper dra 
The tracing of a drawing is given the number al 
taken, unless the drawing contains important matte; 
traced, or is traced on more than one tracing, or the or 
paper drawing is kept permanently, in which case a 
number is taken for the tracing. ‘The paper drawings 
be endorsed :—See tracing of same number, or T 
partly as Acc. ——, as the case may be. If a drawj 
revised, the new drawing should be given a new acce 
number and date and marked, Revised from Acc. 
and its predecessor should be marked, Supersede 
Acc. ——. ‘The same notes should be written in the; 
sion sheet under remarks and on the index cards, — 
Temporary accession sheets, properly numbered 
line for each drawing, will be kept in each draftin: 
on which the draftsmen can make entries as needed, 
a temporary sheet is filled, a new sheet properly num 
in advance will be substituted. The filled sheet s| 
promptly be checked and corrected, and then sent to | 
quarters or some other office having a large flat-platen’ 
writer, where it will be neatly copied in triplicate. 
copy with the original will be returned, the seconds 
the appropriate department office and the third retail! 
headquarters. These copies will be kept in suitable } 
leaf covers. After filing the final accession sheet: 
copies, the temporary sheets may be destroyed. 
As soon as a drawing which is to be kept permat! 
in any board of water supply office is received from 
other board office, it is to be indexed under its or| 
accession number and not reaccessioned. Each dri 
therefore will bear but one accession number by wi! 
can always be identified in whichever office it may be, 
The accession number is to be put in ink on} 
drawing in its lower right corner. The entry is to be 
on the accession sheet, as directed below. } 
Under Title, write the title of the drawing in ful! 
cepting the two lines which appear on all drawings ; 
in board offices :—City of New York. Board of | 
Supply. Under Description, write briefly enough abo! 
drawing to tell what it shows. Do not repeat |! 


is 


is in the title, but supplement it. Abbrevii 
which can be readily interpreted may be § 
here. In the column headed Purpose of Dprail 
use the following abbreviations:—L, land pla) 


map ; P, preliminary drawing .or study; C, contract @ 
ing; W, working drawing; E, estimate cross-section! 
gress diagram or similar drawing; R, record drawl) 
completed construction work); Z, foreign drawing us! 
reference. Under Kind of Paper and Size in Inche 
the following abbreviations on the upper line and ot 
lower line write the outside dimensions of the draw): 
W, white paper; B, brown paper; T, tracing cloth; 
tracing paper ; W P, white print ; G P, gray or green |! 
B P, blue print; Black, black print; Lith, lithog PI 
Cr-Sec, cross-section paper or cloth ; T Cr-See, tracing fe 
section paper or cloth; Pro, profile paper; I Pro, 
profile paper ; Neg, Vandyke negative; M, mounted onl 
(to be written after other designation). be 

The different departments will be designated by Ii : 
in filing, indexing and accessioning drawings, and pls 
colours given for distinguishing index cards. Foreign! 
ings, meaning those originating outside of this “ 
jurisdiction, will be designated by an X. Divisions w! ; 
their department colours and be designated by ‘© 
Each department office and each division will accessi' ® 
its drawings independently, each having a series of nur 
beginning at 1; but each department office will place 


the number its department letter. Each division will. | 
its division letters before its number. Thus :—49! ~’ 
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a1 indicate drawings originated in the headquarters, 

n aqueduct and filtration department offices respec- 

ynd NE 299 is the accession number of a drawing 

ted in one of the offices of the esopus division of the 

n aqueduct department. Division offices will supply 
offices with accession numbers by sending tem- 
accession sheets properly numbered in advance. 
office drawings will be accessioned as though they 

ted at division offices ; that is, a secticn office will 

e an independent series of numbers, but will use 

>f numbers in the division series. 

iputations.—F or survey computations, such as stadia 
ad traverse tables, and for estimates for payments 
ontracts, special sheets are provided. 

1 assistant engaged upon general computations 
furnished with an individual computation cover 
standard punched computation sheets 83 inches by 

es in size, with printed blank heading. All general 

ations must be made in ink on these sheets, using 

2 only, except as otherwise directed by a department 

jon engineer. The margin on the left of each sheet 

>kept blank. This will make it possible to get a 

* any sheet if needed, and thus save copying. Com- 

are expected to provide themselves with fountain 

r black and for redink. Corrections shall always be 

no erasures being made. Carter’s Raven black ink 

ble for obtaining blue prints. 

ar fully selected and classified list of subjects for 

mbers of computations has been prepared. This 

ation of subjects, with an explanation of its use, will 
ed as a separate publication, and assistants should 

t so that computations may be made exactly in 

nee with it. In this system numbers and letters 

dto designate subjects and the nature of computa- 
yon them. The list thus becomes an index showing 
or of filing of computations, differing from the usual 

1 that it exists before the matter to be indexed is 

ed and constitutes a mould in which the matter is 

The index therefore exists early in the work, instead 

r delayed in formation until it is of little use. 

rder that the index shall remain a true one, however, 

‘cessary that it shall be rigidly followed, even when 

zly strained. To keep the work uniform a com- 
engineer should be designated in each office to 

se the selection of the filenumbers and do the filing. 
wre beginning any computation the “ file No.” given 
ndex of subjects should be ascertained and inserted 
heet, after which, under “ Subject,” should be written 
ssified subject and subdivision and, briefly and 
the nature of the computations. If the list of 

5 seems inadequate or inapplicable in any case the 

in of the engineer in charge should be called to the 

so that a suggestion for improving the list may be 
eeaecuesters and necessary additions or modifica- 
ade. 

en as is usual a number of computations of various 

‘e necessary to solve a comprehensive problem, the 

ial computations should be general in their applica- 

|] elementary so far as possible, so that the individual 
ations may be useful in solving other problems. 
heases the results only need be collected and used 
ing the specific problem. In order, however, to show 
|what conditions the individual computations have 
ade, a reference to the main problem that occasioned 

i to be placed, by subject and by file and accession 

*s, after the heading ‘“* Madein Connection with ——” 

ine space for “* Acc. No.” on each computation sheet 
placed the department and division letters, followed 

/phen, the letter denoting the computer and the figures 
ihe serial number of the computation sheets used by 
ee in question. 
oe office, in addition to the engineer in charge of 
computations, a man is to be designated to keep a 
‘{ numbered sheets for each man belonging to the 
he rule has been found necessary to insure against 
tion of numbers and uncertainty as to the next con- 
ie number. Temporary men or men. doing little 
ie need not be given letters but may use sheets 
ng to the men under whom they are working. 

’ Signature of the person making the computation 

the one checking, as well as the date on which the 

a es are made, should be inserted in the places 

ig on exth sheet. In writing the date the month 

»e indicated by the first three letters of its name and 


. figure. In case it requires more than one sheet to 


4 
} 
4 


| 


“a computation on a given subject, the sheets are ! 


to be numbered consecutively 1, 2, 3, &c., in the space, 
Sheet No., and the whole number of sheets in the computa- 
tion is to be inserted; but if one sheet only is used, these 
spaces should be filled with a dash. 

Sufficient explanatory notes should be inserted to make 
each computation perfectly clear, and whenever data are 
taken from another sheet its file and accession numbers 
should be given in brackets. The letters indicating depart- 
ment and division should be omitted unless the reference 
is to a sheet of another department or division. Whenever 
referring to a drawing, use its accession number. A sum- 
mary of the principal results of a computation should be 
made when it is evident that such a summary would be 
convenient for reference. 

Under no condition shall a sheet be destroyed. If for 
any reason a sheet should become useless the prefix X, 
meaning superseded, is to be inserted before the file number 
and the sheet turned in with the other sheets at the proper 
time. ‘ Superseded” should also be written or stamped in 
red across the face. Superseded sheets are to be filed ina 
separate book. 

During the day while computations are being made or 
checked, assistants may, for convenience, remove the sheets 
from their individual computation books, but at night all 
sheets must be returned to the covers and fastened in. 
Avoid, so far as possible, having sheets with computations 
lying around loose. Suitable binders or covers are pro- 
vided for the permanent filing of computation sheets, in 
which completed sheets will be arranged according to the 
system. Each binder should be plainly marked so as to 
show the file numbers included in it. These will be dis- 
tinguished as reference computation books. 

Whenever sheets have been completed and checked, 
they must be turned in promptly to the engineer in charge 
of filing computations, who will file them in reference com- 
putation books. Sheets which have been thus filed should 
seldom be removed, and then only under such regulations 
for refiling correctly as the engineer in charge of filing may 
find suitable. Sheets fastened in covers must be turned 
with care to avoid damage. 

If it should be found that an error has been made in any 
computation, the engineer in charge must be notified at 
once, so that the mistake may be rectified in all places 
affected. Be accurate, systematic and neat. Do not waste 
time on unnecessary refinement. Do not use more 
decimals than the accuracy of the data and the necessities 
of the result make advisable. Use slide rules, computing 
machines, logarithms and diagrams whenever their use 
will economise time and secure sufficient accuracy. Check- 
ing, especially of important computations, must be done 
independently. Going over the other man’s figures is not 
checking. Errors in data, methods, deductions or judgment 
must be detected as well as blunders in mathematics. 

Make it a rule to use tabular form for computations 
whenever possible. A little preliminary thought will 
usually show a method of tabulation and the computation 
will be more quickly done, more likely correct and much 
more easy of reference, besides enabling additions to be 
made to widen the scope of the results. Mathematical 
work which can be done by slide rule or computing machine 
should be left off the sheets. The tabulation will indicate 
the process followed. Be brief. Use judiciously abbrevia- 
tions which are sufficiently self-evident. Do not repeat 
unnecessarily. Do not waste time stating matters of 
common knowledge such as value of P and what it means, 
or deductions of formule which can be readily found in 
text-books. 


IVORY IN THE ARTS.* 


HE history of ivory carving goes back to the most 
remote antiquity. Centuries before the Christian era 
we can point to examples in the days of the earliest 
dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. Far earlier still, recent 
discoveries in the cave dwellings of the south of France 
have placed us in possession of the work of a people who 
existed at so remote an epoch that we cannot assign them 
any definite date in the countless ages which have passed 
since man existed, but must content ourselves—at least in 
this brief survey—with the appellation prehistoric. The 
earliest classical writers and the pages of Scripture teem 
with references to the use of ivory, its profusion and the 
esteem in which it was held as a decorative material. Most 
ee ES ee ee eee oe eee 
* From the Cantor lecture, by Alfred Maskell, F.S.A., 
published in the Journal of the Soctety of Arts. 
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familiar of very many in the Bible which I might quote is 
the reference to the great ivory throne, overlaid with pure 
gold, made for King Solomon by the skilled workmen of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, of which it is said that “there was 
not the like made in any kingdom.” And again, in Ezekiel, 
‘the company of the Ashurites made their benches of ivory 
brought out of the isles of Chittim.” We have not many 
remains of the work of the fine periods of ancient Greek 
and Roman art, but of the time of the Consulates of the 
Roman Empire there have been preserved somewhere 
about fifty of the remarkable ivory plaques called consular 
diptychs, which are a unique and valuable contribution to 
the history of those times. Then, again, after the establish- 
ment of Christianity and during the centuries of unrest 
and strife which we are accustomed to call the Dark 
Ages — when there is an almost complete absence of 
monumental sculpture, and a default in almost every 
description of learning and art—at least an absence of 
examples—it is to ivory that we owe the uninterrupted 
preservation of types and traditions from Classic times to 
the Renaissance. It will be best—as our time is limited— 
to take each section separately, with a few words of intro- 
duction as we proceed. You will bear in mind that I shall 
confine myself to salient points and typical instances. 

The caves of the Dordogne have yielded the remarkable 
examples of the work of our prehistoric forefathers, of 
which I shall show you a few specimens. Who they were 
and at what date this people existed is a question impossible 
to answer. The investigations of geologists can deduce 
only some shadowy period in the distant ages of a far-off 
antiquity in comparison with which the building of the 
earliest of the Pyramids—and that is at least a thousand 
years before the time of Abraham—is almost recent. It 
is certain that the climate of their days was very 
different from that of Southern Europe now, and there 
appears to be some evidence to connect these cave-men 
with the present Esquimaux. Certainly they lived at an 
age when the mammoth and elephant and the reindeer 
roamed freely over those regions which are now part of 
civilised France. Many fragments of carvings and engrav- 
ing on ivory and bone have been found. The first which I 
throw on the screen shows you—if you look carefully—a 
sketch of a mammoth drawn upon a slab of ivory, the pro- 
duct of that very animal. Here are some more sketches on 
reindeer-horn and ivory. It is impossible to help character- 
ising these designs and carvings as absolutely artistic in 
conception and execution. The intuitive knowledge of these 
primitive peoples who in other respects were not removed 
from savages is nothing less than natural genius, with an 
innate comprehension of that which usually requires years 
of training and cultivation. Art is, after all, a convention 
and not a direct imitation of nature. Yet here we find, at a 
remote period of man’s existence, this uncultivated savage 
instinctively adopting a convention, a system, a mannerism 
which no previous evolution could have led up to. It would 
not be surprising if we found of their handicraft that they 
had a taste for modelling in some plastic material—for 
instance, this figure of a seal—still our admiration and 
astonishment would not be so excited as when we are 
led to examine these examples of absolutely clever and 
artistic sketching. They are not drawn as a child would 
draw them, nor even in the manner which a sailor uses when 
he engraves figures of men and women, ships and animals 
in outline on sperm-whale teeth. Here is a specimen of 
such an engraved tooth. They are drawn by the hand of a 
genius who in his way had nothing to learn, but from 
whose work his fellow artists uncounted generations later 
could derive much profit. 

I leave with regret these extracts from the notebooks of 
our primitive ancestors. Many more exist of almost equal 
interest upon which much might be said. The question 
arises—and it is a natural one—are they genuine? I can 
only say that so far they have been subjected to the most 
searching investigations of numbers of distinguished men, 
amongst others, Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, and 
though forgeries of such things have been made, as of 
everything else, these, so far as we can be certain of any- 
thing, are authentic. 

The history of ancient Assyria is almost entirely wanting, 
and of its civilisation and magnificent cities there remain 
only mounds, and heaps of débris covering the ruins which 
for three thousand years and more remained unknown, 
until in our own days our countryman, Layard, at length 
unearthed them. Most people are acquainted with the mar- 
vellous and gigantic monuments, the huge winged bulls dug 
up by him, now in the British Museum. But how many 
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notice the two small cases close by, containing a 
a hundred fragments of beautiful ivory sculpture from 
same excavations? Many of them were in such a fr; 
condition that they separated into flakes and almost fe 
pieces, and probably all would have done so before | 
had it not occurred to their discoverer to restore to the ; 
the gelatinous matter which had dried up in the cour; 
centuries. This was successfully done by boiling | 
solution of gelatine and alcohol. Here are some exam) 
I may say that in the case of many of the specimens ; 
and perhaps fire have considerably altered them, so 
some resemble ebony, basalt, sandstone, even opal, ra 
than ivory. Their age? Well, perhaps as old as Nin 
itself, say 2,000 years xB.c., and there are fragments 
similar kind from Abydos, which are possibly 2,000 y 
older still. It gives terribly to think, as the French 
does it not ? i 
Diptychs were a kind of writing tablet, used by 
ancients and indeed throughout the Middle Ages dow 
almost recent times. They were covered on the inner s 
with a thin layer of wax, on which the writing was n 
or erased with a metal point or style. It was the cu; 
of the consuls on their inauguration to present | 
tablets to distinguished personages, and these pres 
were usually of fine ivory, often sculptured with 
figure of the consul himself. From about fifty ¢ 
hundred examples—ranging from the middle of the 1 
to the middle of the sixth century a.p. are known, an’ 
their date is certain, and the subjects of great interest, | 
historical value would be difficult to overestimate. 
money value, should one hitherto unknown turn up, w) 
be, I think—in more senses than one—a subject for spe(| 
tion. Here are some casts of a few of these magnif: 
slabs of ivory, and I show others on the screen. Dipt: 
were also used for private purposes. This is an exai: 
of one of the finest known—a Roman diptych of the ji 
century—now in the Kensington Museum. They | 
400/. for it in 1865. The value of all works of art hi 
late years, as you know, risen in an inordinate de} 
What such things as these and the Medizeval ivoriei\ 
shall come to presently would realise if now in the mik 
it would be difficult to say. I should think for this i 
10,000/, would be ridiculously within the mark. 
For many centuries, up to the fourteenth, in 
matters relating to art the Church was predomi 
Religion formed the central interest of peoples’ | 
Art was the monopoly of religion, and so far at 
as our immediate subject is concerned, it would 
difficult to find much more than a dozen example 
decorative sculpture the subjects of which are in 
than sacred ones. 


But many of these things are of exieé 
ing beauty—with a certain mannerism about them no (u 
—yet admirable in their grace and refinement, full of u 
gestion and delicacy, charming in their elegance of treati” 
of the expression of the figures and drapery. Here isi 
a beautiful example of minute workmanship, a ]f 
perhaps of a casket or a book-cover, French work oF 
fourteenth century. And here is still more micros 
work, a veritable four de force, for this little book-i 
measures only 6 by 4 inches and yet depicts with admib 
art no less than thirty distinct episodes from the Ge 
narratives. The next is a rare example of English 0 
sculpture of the fourteenth century—rare because we Pi 
few examples of English work, and rare on account i 
beauty of design and execution. This is an examp) 
the devotional diptychs of the fourteenth century of vit 
many beautiful examples have come downtous. I shalla 
more to say about them and their workmanship in my !! 
lecture. Such things as these are the outcome not)! 
commercial spirit or enterprise, not even of the p© 
zesthetic spirit which governed the artists of the Real 
sance, but of the enthusiasm of pious minds, the 
expression of innate and fervent devotion. We mutt 
forget also their teaching value. These diptychs P 
triptychs were, it may be said, the illustrated boo> | 
instruction of the time. Nothing is more wonderful he 
the way in which, in the compass of a few inches, Wo 
histories and episodes of the scriptural narratives © 
compressed in the most vivid and telling manner. - Th 
one of the many charming statuettes of the Virgin, VU 
French art especially has handed down to us. And ©! 
are beautiful examples of fourteenth - century Pp j 
staves or croziers. Observe the elegant proportions : 
Sweep of the volute, somewhat small and contracted : 
diminishing {rom the point where it springs to wher . 
curve begins. It is to me unaccountable that the ligh 


J 
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ful ivory should not be more used for bishops’ staves 
. present time. It is in every way appropriate and 
snient. } 
re exclusiveness of art for church purposes in the 
ie Ages was not, however, absolute. Here is a casket 
rkbox of perhaps the eleventh century, with classical 
as borrowed from earlier sources. And here are some 
ples of mirror cases, closing in much the same way 
-jyory pocket mirrors or puft-boxes of the present day. 
scenes upon them illustrate the old romances and 
jes of social life. Combs also our ancestors thought 
th while to decorate. These are some specimens: 
n and English of the fourteeth to sixteenth centuries. 
of course, the elephant’s tusk naturally suggested 
as a material for hunting horns and drinking horns, 
as the next slide shows. When we leave the fifteenth 
arly sixteenth centuries-and their pious usages, we are 
a4 entirely new fashions. Whatever may have been 
ase with other arts, art in ivory declined. We come 
2 periods nicknamed Baroque or Rococo. In Germany 
styles, together with appalling little nudities, ran riot, 
specially in Flanders, some exceptions to the general 
lence will be found to justify the attention which may 
yen to them. These are some plaques from a set in 
ensington Museum attributed to one of the best of the 
ish artists, Francois Duquesnoy, generally called 
mingo. And this is a very fine tankard—from the 
; collection—the finest that I know in ivory, probably 
iy-d’ Herbe. 
nally, for work of this period we have this fine coin 
et, entirely of ivory. The style and taste may not 
ips be of the very highest ; still, for the period it is at 
ate a worthy, even admirable, example. Ivory furni- 
ilso, in the shape of couches and chairs, is interesting 
qnusual, and | think our great upholsterers would do 
to reintroduce it. These are two chairs from the Jones 
stion in the Kensington Museum. They are Indian 
4, after Chippendale or Adam, or French models. 
specimens are not, however, inexpensive. Mr. Jones 
‘600/. for two of these some twenty or more years ago. 
art and industry of India, China, Japan and the East 
vally there is no time to-night even to describe and 
rate shortly. 
would not be difficult to run on with illustra- 
of this kind until your patience would be exhausted 
your eyes weary. There remain but few words 
dd to carry us on, for the time being, to the 
rn use of ivory for decorative purposes and sculp- 
I have found that a great many people otherwise 
2sted in the arts are quite unaware that sculpture in 
inthis present twentieth century is worthy of any 
deration, or, in other words, that it is practised by 
s of distinction. I think I shall be able in my third 
ce to dispel this misconception. Meanwhile I will put 
e€screen—as a fitting finish, I may hope—this repro- 
on of the work of one of our best-known artists. It is 
Lamia” of George Frampton, now in the Vivian col- 
mn. 
if I hhave covered, though briefly, a large extent of 
‘ad, if very much more of equal interest remains for us 
ollow, and if I have succeeded in interesting without 
‘times wearying you, and have been able to put before 
alittle information which, if not altogether novel, may 
=w to some, I shall have justified my opening remarks, 
ba is much indeed to be said on the subject of ivory 
its uses, . 


| SELBY ABBEY. 
TER as close an inquiry as was feasible by the Bishop 
of Beverley (acting as Archdeacon of York), Lord 
lock and Mr. E. C. Brooksbank into the causes of the 
‘which broke out in Selby Abbey on the night of the 
ult, their report has been issued. Information as to 
pe discovery of the fire was given by Mr. Sykes, who 
| ae house at the north side of the abbey. He was 
is ouse door at 11.55 and saw nothing unusual. At 
lg 12.10 his wife aroused him with the information that 
i bse a big light in the church. The light appeared to 
ik hing on the Liversidge window, in the north choir 
Pete to the Lathom chapel, which serves as the organ 
bail But when he left his house to give the alarm, 
me pe the fire was in the organ chamber itself. There 
le © be no doubt whatever that the fire originated in 
_ 8a Or in its immediate proximity. The verger who has 


. of the abbey during the day it appears left at five 


o’clock on October 19, having locked all the doors which 
were not already secured. In the church were Mr. J. H. 


Compton, the organ-builder, and James Taylor, a 
youth who was assisting him. Mr. Compton had a 
privilege key, by which he could let himself in 


and out of the abbey through the north-west door. A 
workman named Ernest Wolfe, employed by Mr. Compton, 
was at this time at his tea. But he returned shortly and 
remained till eight o’clock, when he finally left. Mr. 
Compton and James Taylor stated that after the departure 
of Ernest Wolfe they worked together till 10.30. They then 
put out all the gas lights in the abbey and removed the wax 
candles, three in number, which they had been using 
in the organ. Two of these were then extinguished. 
They spent about twenty minutes more, partly in the 
blowing chamber, partly in and about the organ, and then, 
extinguishing the last candle, they left the church and 
locked the door. It appeared that on two occasions when 
he came into the church from the outside Mr. Comp- 
ton experienced a slight smell of burning, and James 
Taylor noticed it also. It was in the north aisle 
of the nave, which is separated from the organ chamber 
by the whole breadth of the north transept. Mr. 
Compton endeavoured, without success, to discover the 
cause of this smell, and James Taylor said that the smell 
seemed to him more like that of the blacklead or varnish 
of a stove than the smell of burning wood. About 8.30 
Mr. Compton and the youth thought they heard footsteps 
in the south choir aisle. They searched the church east- 
ward of the tower without finding any person, and concluded 
that they had been mistaken in the supposition that the 
sound proceeded from footsteps. Both these witnesses 
declared that the interior of the organ was entirely free from 
shavings or other loose inflammable material. But it was 
admitted that there were some paper packages containing 
metal pipes resting on the bellows. It was admitted by 
Mr. Compton that naked candles in metal candlesticks, 
without any shades or protection, were used within the 
organ; but he declared that he was certain that not more 
than three such candles (which were wax candles) were in 
use on the evening of October 1g, and that he knew that 
they were all removed and carefully extinguished. There 
was a small temporary gas stove used for boiling glue 
standing upon the stone floor about 5 feet from the organ. 
It was fed from a jet within the organ, the gas being con- 
veyed by a tube with indiarubber connection. 

From the evidence of other witnesses the following 
facts were established :— 

1. That on a Sunday in August, about Io A.M., a paraffin 
lainp was found alight in the organ, standing on one of the 
pipes. The presumption was that it had been left burning 
the night before. 

2. That on several occasions the workmen were observed 
smoking when at work. The witness did not assert that 
they were in the organ when he observed them, but they 
were near it, and engaged in work connected with the 
organ. It is fair to say that Mr. Compton denied all know- 
ledge of such action, which was entirely contrary to his 
orders, and he stated that neither he nor James Taylor ever 
smoked. 

The possibility of the fire being due in some way to the 
action of the blowing apparatus had been suggested, and 
this matter was very carefully considered, and Mr. Cousins, 
the manager of the firm which supplied it, was examined 
at some length. A personal inspection of the apparatus 
and the building containing it was made by those conduct- 
ing the inquiry, with the result that they found the 
apparatus uninjured except in a place where some burning 
had evidently been caused by the fall of material from the 
burning building. They are convinced that the fire was not 
directly or indirectly attributable to the blowing apparatus 
or to the gas-engine. 

The above statement of all the facts which were elicited 
by the inquiry is followed of necessity by the declaration 
on the part of those who conducted it that they were un- 
able to say in what precise manner this disastrous fire 
originated. They cannot insist too strongly, however, on 
the need for greater care in the employment of lights within 
an organ. The evidence in regard to the paraffin lamp and 
the fact that candles exposed to draughts were used with- 
out any protection in an organ largely constructed of per- 
fectly dry wood are both significant. It is said that organ- 
builders always use unprotected candles. But a practice is 
not the less dangerous because it is customary, and if it is 
dangerous it is reprehensible. It should be added that 
much greater caution ought to be used in regard to the pos- 
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session of matches by persons engaged in the building or 
repair of organs. 

The circumstances of the fire show how absolutely im- 
portant it is that means of access to the abbey should be 
obtainable close at hand at all times. Much valuable time 
was lost in getting at the fire because the verger, who had 
the key, lived at a considerable distance from the church. 
Again, if after the discovery of the lamp in August the pre- 
caution had been taken of keeping someone in charge of the 
building during the night as well as during the day until 
this somewhat dangerous work was completed, the fire 
would probably not have occurred. It appears to be abso- 
lutely essential that when work of any kind is being done 
in or about the abbey some responsible official should 
always inspect the premises thoroughly after the workmen 
have left the building. 


John Evelyn. 

Str,—The remarks of the President of the R.L.B.A. in 
his opening address, as to the great diarist, lead me to 
state that this year is the bi-centenary of his death, which 
occurred February 27, 1706. 

A new edition of the ‘“ Memoirs” is appropriately 
just published (Macmillan), with a learned preface by Mr. 


Austin Dobson. The three volumes are enriched by 
many illustrations and reproductions from old prints of 
Places and people. To Evelyn’s artistic and antiquarian 
tastes we owe the preservation of the Arundel Marbles, 
now in the University Galleries, Oxford. His minute notes 
of many seventeenth-century buildings in London throw 
much light on the architectural taste and style of that 
time and are replete with references. By them we re- 
picture old London, in many ways a more attractive city 
than to-day. His visits to St. Paul’s with Sir C. Wren and 
others just before and again after. the Fire of 1666 are 
historic pages indeed. His keen perception of arts and 
letters would alone make his fame, while the colloquial and 
fascinating style of the Diary will always attract the student 
of past times and events and the connoisseur of artistic 
treasures. I am glad to note that the recently formed 
John Evelyn Club at Wimbledon retains the memory of 
this writer, and has for its objects the preservation of any 
historical or local landmarks likely to’ be’ obliterated.— 
Yours, &c., S. W. KersHaw, F.S.A. 


Banwell Abbey. 


Sir,—I find no trace of such a monastery in Somerset- 
shire among the abbeys. Your informant obviously means 
Barnwell Priory, one of the ‘‘ greater” priories; so there 
are two mistakes in the two words of the title. 

When will people call religious houses by their proper 
titles? This is the third time within a few months thata 
monastery has been wrongly classified in the architectural 
Press, viz. Bolton, Nuneaton and Banwell (or Barnwell). 
Someone will be referring to Glastonbury as a priory next. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

P.S.—Barnwell Priory, however, is in Cambridgeshire ; 
but I can find no trace of Banwell in my lists of abbeys or 
priories, greater or lesser. ‘ Mystere!” ; 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Brumwell Thomas is to receive the honour 
of knighthood in: connection with the King’s birthday. 
Among his public buildings are the town halls of Woolwich, 
Stockport and Belfast. The last was won in public com- 
petition in 1897, in which the late Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., 
acted as assessor. The building was opened on August 1, 
having cost 300,000/. 


A Memorial, in the form of an ancient preaching cross, 
from the design of Mr. W. D. Carée, is about to be erected 
in Chevening churchyard to the memory of the late Earl 
Stanhope. 


The Collection of “ Photograms of the Year,” issued by 
Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. will gratify all lovers of photo- 
graphy. The number of plates is surprising ina volume 
which costs only 2s. They all exemplify the latest efforts 
to bring photography into closer relation with general 
pictorial work, and the success is encouraging to amateurs. 


‘ antiquities of the county, with a view to the 


Professor Boyd Dawkins and Professor Capper av. 
appointed as representatives of Manchester Univers 
the art gallery committee of the Manchester City Cow 


The Society of Arts will hold the opening meet; 
the one hundred and fifty-third session on next Wedn; 
when an address will be delivered by Sir Steuart ( 
Bayley. After Christmas papers will be read, among 
subjects, on “ Smoke Prevention in Factories,” “ Me; 
Stained Glass: its Production and Decay,” “ Engravir 
Photogravure,” and “ The Underground Water Sup 
the Thames Basin.” Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson is to ¢ 
three Cantor lectures on “ Komanesque Ornament.” 


Mr. A. R. Stenning, the arbitrator in the case , 
Letchworth Garden City Company and the Great No: 
Railway Company, has issued his award. It amou 
2,818/, in respect of the 14a. or. 21p. of land whic 
railway company are acquiring from the Garden 
Company, the claim for which amounted to 13,145/, 


The Glasgow Dean of Guild Court granted perm 
on the 8th inst. to the Corporation of the city of Gl 
to erect a public library, to be known as the M 
library, at the corner of North and Berkeley Street 
North Street and Kent Road. | 


The Holman Hunt Exhibition at the Leicester Gal 
Leicester Square, must close on the 17th inst. in or 
make way for a series of water-colour drawings b 
Arthur Rockham, illustrating Mr. J. M. Barrie’s story, 
Little White Bird; or, Peter Pan in Kensington Gard 


A Brighton and Hove Archzological Club has | 
formed for the purpose of fostering an interest i 
proper ri 
ing and preservation of the same; to promote excursi: 
places of archzeological interest, visits to private colle 
meetings for the reading of papers, and, largely, the: 
of the prehistoric camps and fortifications, of whi’ 
many are to be found upon the Sussex Downs and | 
have never been thoroughly studied and investigated. 


The Durham Education Committee report to the C: 
Council that in response to an invitation for comp: 
plans for the new school at Consett they have ret 
fifty-four sets of plans. These have been cari 
examined by the school buildings sub-committee, and s) 
to the conditions of the competition being fulfilled, they) 
made the following selection :—(1) Mr. W. H: Knvy 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; (2) Mr. J. Garry, West Hartli( 
(3) Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington. The comii 
invited thirteen architects to submit competitive plas 
their new school at Greenside, and received plansi 
eleven of them.. Subject to the conditions relating ) 
competition being fulfilled, they have selected the desi 
Mr. J. Morson, of Durham. | 


The Council of the University of Liverpool, at a m't 
on Tuesday, accepted offers from Sir J. Brunner, Bart. 
to endow a Chair in Egyptology, and from Mr. John Fa 
to increase the endowment already provided by himo 
Lectureship on the Methods and Practice of Archzol/j 
the amount required for the endowment of a profes 
chair in that subject. } 


1 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee, after considet! 

of the terms of the will of the late Mr. Wm. 1 

announce that about 70,000/. will possibly accrue t 

cathedral fund under the terms, but that the amoun’v 

not fall into the fund for many years. The money | 

expected to be available for the portion of the cathedra 
under construction. . 


The Ulster Architects’ Society have resolved “Tat 
committee, consisting of the members and Associates’€ 
dent in Derry and neighbourhood, be formed undi | 
auspices of the Ulster Society of Architects, and thast 
committee be empowered to nominate one of its mei 
who shall have a seat on the Council of the Ulster 5* 
of Architects.” 


The Dean and Chapter of York have, since the ie 
Selby, revised the rules to be adopted by the officis 
case of fire. Canvas hose has been entirely substitut! 
the old leather hose, which has become old and P 
Additional hydrants have been placed in the north tras° 
and engine-house, and chemical extinguishers in the i 
loft and Bible Library. A ground plan has been pre” 
showing the exact position of each hydrant with 
without the minster, and all these have been submit 


the Yorkshire Insurance Company and approved. 
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THE WEEK. 


is with unfeigned regret we have to announce the 
th of CuHartEs Locke Eastlake, who died on 
asday at his house in Leinster Square. His position 
3 peculiar, for he might he considered as serving as 
representative of the much-desired union of all 
nches of art. The consequence was that different 
ws were taken of him and his work by different people. 
ne considered him as an official who was long con- 
ted with the National Gallery. To others he was in 
right position as Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
tish Architects. Many looked on him as an industrial 
st who designed chairs and tables, curtains, pottery 
{| plate. Finally, he could be esteemed as 
author of valuable books relating to the arts. 
our time there was no better example of versa- 
y than was afforded by Cuartes Locke East- 
‘&. His life was a busy one and was fairly 
1 rewarded. But those who knew him must 
e often wished he had confined himself to one class 
vork, when, if the course was less safe, it would have 
nm an increase of renown. He was born in 
mouth, a town from where several artists came. At 
desire of his uncle he entered the office of Puttip 
RDWICK as a pupil, and he also joined the Academy 
ools, where he gained a silver medal. Then he 
ught he was better fitted to be a water-colour painter, 
he studied for three years on the Continent. In 
6 he was elected secretary of the Institute, and 
ing the ten years he held office everyone was 
‘sfied with his genial spirit. He had never been a 
vernment official, and it was not until his successor 
\ appointed that a circumlocutory system became 
\blished in Conduit Street. Old members still speak 
‘iregret of those days. In an early number of the 
null he wrote an article on the fashion of furniture, 
| it led to a proposal that he should write a book 
ints on Household Taste,” which is interesting, 
ough it shows the influence of the then prevailing 
hic spirit. Another admirable book of his was 

Lord Bracons- 


ie History of the Gothic Revival.” 
(Dis credited with skill in discerning character, and 
jappointment of CuarLes EASTLAKE as keeper and 
etary of the National Gallery was evidence of his 
“eptive power. While at Trafalgar Square, by his 
ivellous tact he succeeded in prevailing on the 
Stees to adopt several improvements. To magazines 
| journals Mr, EasttaKe was a voluminous con- 
jutor, and it could be said of him that whatever he 
hed with his pen he adorned. His busy life has 
/€ to an end, and although he never attempted any 
nitious performance, there is no doubt about his 
‘dering genuine service to all the arts. 


} 
) 


Tae decision given in JoHN GREENWOOD, Ltn. v. 
WKINGS demonstrates that in order to render sub- 
Factors liable for compensation to injured workmen 
| advantageous to make assurance doubly sure by 
“Ng a special agreement on the subject, in addition 
pe Provision furnished by the Act. While engaged 
ae the Guildhall Tavern one of the workmen 
id ed. Messrs. GREENWoop, as the undertakers, 
© Pay 200/, compensation and other expenses to 
nan Stepresentatives. Accordingly they claimed, in 
le ke be recouped for the outlay. Messrs. GREEN- 
\" a taken the precaution to seek an indemnity 
i vy sub-contractor by which they were to be in- 
: ate os all claims under the Workmen’s Com- 
hed n {ict. The document was not, however, 
» although the work was executed.’ No doubt 

man had regarded himself as the contractor, for he 


La 


| had been engaged by the architect to execute the orna- 


mental stonework. The defendant did not reply to 
some correspondence, and Mr. Justice BicHam declined 
to admit that the neglect arose from pressure of work. 
Judgment was accordingly given for the plaintiffs for the 
full amount. If the indemnity was not sought it is 
possible that the case would have had a very different 
result. But as the letters written by Messrs. GREEN- 
woop, which were not answered, were before the Court, 
it could easily be seen that the defendant had formed an 
incorrect notion of his position. Whether agreed to or 
not, the request for indemnity has a legal value which 
cannot be gainsaid. 


PEopLE who visit Portsmouth occasionally and who 
are gratified by the correspondence in the levels of land 
and water are not aware of the inconvenience which 
arises every year through that condition. In several 
parts of Portsmouth the arrangements for drainage are 
rendered useless through the immense pressure offered 
by the mass of the sea. One of the impediments to the 
extension of the town arises from that cause, as it is 
feared that no arrangements could be made at a reason- 
able rate which would comply with the requirements of 
the local authorities. Mr. J. H. Srreer appears to be 
an especial sufferer. He is the freeholder of a large area 
of building land which he is anxious to develop. In 
December last he deposited with the engineer of the 
borough, in accordance with the by-laws relating to new 
streets and buildings, plans for seventeen proposed new 
streets to be constructed in the borough, and covering a 
large area of land. The works committee, having given 
the matter consideration, appear to have reported 
that they disapproved the plan unless the Town 
Council took power to determine the level of the 
streets, which they recommended should be 9g feet 
above Ordnance datum. At the meeting of the 
Council held on January 9, the report was adopted. 
The Portsmouth Council have the privilege of dealing 
with everything which does not exceed 30 feet above 
the Ordnance datum, and Mr. Street was informed that 
his roads must be at least 9 feet above that datum. 
That would mean that the houses would be built in 
hollows, or that the level of the whole of the building 
sites should be raised. Mr. Streer endeavoured to have 
an appeal brought before the Local Government Board, 
but. they declined. He then appealed to the King’s 
Bench. Their Lordships came to the conclusion that 
the’ Local Government Board was right in declining 
jurisdiction, and leave to appeal to a higher Court was 
refused. It is stated, however, that there will. be an 
appeal, and unless there is one it is not easily imagined 
how the estate can be laid out in building sites. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal have pronounced a judg- 
ment which is likely to give rise to some amazement in 
the ordinary courts. Regent Street and Piccadilly are 
being transformed, and among other changes it was 
proposed to erect a building r10 feet 6 inches high beside 
the Vine Street police station, which is to some extent 
used for clerical purposes. The streets about this part 
of London are very narrow. It might be supposed that 
with so important a subject the usual procedure would 
be adopted by taking an action for interference with 
light and air. . But the parties hold under the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and are subject to an 
agreement not. to institute such actions. Care was 
therefore taken in the argument of counsel to avoid all 
points of law. It is difficult to obtain sites in the 
neighbourhood of Regent Street, while for many reasons 
it is a convenience to have a police station close to the 
thoroughfare. No doubt the police station will be less 
adapted for residential purposes than heretofore. The 
Tribunal of Appeal, however, declined to depart from 
the decision of the Building Act committee, and a sum of 
120 guineas costs was allowed to the hotel syndicate. 
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ENGINEERING: ART, NATURE AND LAW. 


HE address of the new President of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers—Sir ALEXANDER B..W. 
KeENNEDy—is calculated to create an interest among 
others besides the members. During several years he 
has practised as a consulting engineer. In consequence 
he has become acquainted with the details of various 
branches of engineering, yet at the same time it is 
difficult to determine of what particular branch he is 
the representative. As a result of his own practice 
there is a breadth of view in his remarks by which they 
are distinguished from those of his predecessors. Most 
of them were specialists, and they did not hesitate 
about devoting their address to an abstract of the latest 
information about railways, bridges, telegraphs or 
waterworks. Sir ALEXANDER KENNEDY, on the con- 
trary, discoursed on some of the relations of engineering 
to other things. 

Young people talk so glibly about professions atthe 
present day, it is difficult to say what the term means, 
The President, as an arbitrator, has an aversion to loose 
expressions. ‘I am not sure,” he said, ‘‘ what authority 
is entitled to say whether engineering is or is nota 
profession. It must be a very young one certainly, if it 
is one at all.” But calling engineering a profession has 
not prevented men who claim the title from acting un- 
worthily or improperly, in a way that would be impos- 
sible among lawyers or doctors. He also considers it 
is unfair for men to act as contractors and consultants 
at the same time, and he declared that so far as he knew 
every such attempt ended in failure. There is excellent 
advice in many parts of the address which engineers 
should lay to their hearts, for it has been derived from 
the author’s own practice. 

It is, however, from the observations of a wider 
scope that the address gains its unique character. The 
members must have looked at one another with amaze- 
ment when they heard the President commence to 
speak about the points of contact between the engineer 
and the artist. For a number of years critics have been 
asking whether any beauty can come out of Great 
George Street. While the Lambeth Suspension Bridge 
and the Charing Cross roof were allowed to exist in the 
vicinity of the Institution, the answer must have been in 
the negative. And yet such indifference to beauty ot 
form was comparatively modern. TELFrorp contributed 
articles on architecture to BrewsTeEr’s Encyclopeedia, 
and although they were without novelty they at least 
testified to his respect for Roman work. Waterloo 
Bridge and London Bridge are creditable to RENNIE. 
His Southwark Bridge is also an excellent example of 
construction, but it has suffered through the prejudice 
against cast-iron. The President was able to say 
that in his apprenticeship days he found the bed- 
plates, entablatures and other large castings were 
finished with mouldings derived from Classical models. 
The change really dates from the incoming -of 
wrought-iron as a material of construction. The 
experiments for the Britannia Bridge demonstrated that 
the graceful curves which TELrorp introduced into the 
Menai Bridge were of noaccount. It was not necessary 
to give an arched form to wrought-iron bridges. And, 
indeed, it was soon found that everything added to the 
straight beam was a superfluity meaning an addition 
to the load to be carried and extra expense. One 
notorious example of an “ornamental” wrought-iron 
bridge is to be seen spanning Ludgate Hill. 

The President asked pertinently what objection can 
there be to a long, straight line? It was employed by 

the Greeks and other great builders. We must not expect 
‘a civil engineer to be satisfied with repeating a formula 
such as “ the curved line is the line of beauty,” unless 
hé can discover why the curve should have the preference. 
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Nothing is easier than to repeat that axiom, as if 
contained the pith of the science of esthetics, |; 
when the grounds for its adoption are investigated tt} 
are far from being clear. Sir ALEXANDER Kenng 
would see something to approve in the Cannon Str 
Bridge if it were not for the balls surmounting the pie, 
But he recognises, and for that architects will be gra. 
ful to him, that the artist can serve the engineer, ]} 
co-operation there must be breadth of view. Wh) 
the Thames Embankment was first opened crit; 
sneered at the work, and at the repetition of the lio; 
heads which were without much use. But it is nj 
realised that the Romans never erected a quay wallk 
surpass it, and it is superior to the quays at Pa; 
Again, such a colossal fortification as the Dreadnou), 
must impress all observers, for countries where ar’ 
cherished are willing to imitate its lines. The gry 
reservoirs of the Birmingham Waterworks can also\ 
truly described as having grandeur. To ornam 
them would be to deprive them of their character, ) 
in their simple majesty they are almost comparable yt 
the hills around. rs ; 
Sir ALEXANDER KENNEDY is an ardent mountainir 
and, like all men who are smitten with the love of \ 
Alps, he cannot shut his eyes to the results of \ 
greed which tries to cover salubrious spots wi 
gimcrackery structures, in order that profits may > 
be delayed. One unhappy case is referred to. Thro 
the persuasions of some English physicians St. Moi: 
became a favourite resort for invalids. The Presici 
does not exaggerate the aspect of the place when 
says :—‘‘ St. Moritz itself, spread in all its hideousrs 
about a lovely lake side, is nothing less than a scar) 
the face of the earth—an absolute shock when you {s 
catch sight of it suddenly. In this, happily, ¥ 
engineers cannot be held responsible. 1 would glch 
believe that Swiss builders employ no architects, if ¢y 
one would only say so authoritatively.” 
As we have pointed out, the President has gaic 
reputation as an arbitrator. What he says concer 
the relations of engineers to the law may be accejet 
as representing his professional experience. He mm 
siders that if work were carried out faithfully ani 
accordance with the contract deed, there would be ‘s 
demand for the services of a lawyer at a later time. i 
advises that the engineer should carefully go thrcg! 
the drawings and specifications, and examine t7 
from the contractor’s point of view in order to findyu 
if anything doubtful has been allowed to slip in. 
engineer should define exactly the results whiclh 
wishes to attain. On the other hand, it is possib’ 
have an excess of detail. No greater mistake cal 
made, or any mistake more likely to lead to vexatu 
litigation later on, than a crowded specification It 
detailed particulars which every competent contrzo 
would carry out in his own way. The Presider 1 
strongly opposed to the practice of making the engice 
the arbitrator in relation to his own specification, foh 
attitude should be that of a judge rather than that 
party to the dispute. | 
The President was for some time Professor of Is 
neering in University College, London. He is theriot 
qualified to speak on education, as on other subj:t 
with the confidence of an expert. The engineers *\ 
ways of their own, and when they attach no valt ¢ 
classics it may be taken for granted that the advantz¢ 
of the modes of education based on Greek and It 
have not been apparent in English offices. Scie 
should have precedence, and the engineer ought to 2 
the earliest opportunity of freeing himself from you ft 
leading-strings. One mistake of young engineé ! 
that they believe in half 2 dozen different ways of cin 
everything, but a little experience soon teaches the lé 
other people are able to obtain similar results by | ut 
different methods. d 
The whole address is well deserving of careful s 
by everyone connected with any branch of construt 01 
We find at the present time that engineering cons 


wo ct 
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h is a familiar phrase to people who a few years ago 
ld not comprehend what it signified. Instead of 
pting venerable formule to determine the size of 
Is and beams, those parts have now to be subjected 
she same modes of calculation adopted for bridges. 
-emains to be seen whether the engineers will be 
ssfied to allow themselves to be regarded as 
,hanical assistants or calculating clerks. But what- 
\" may arise, everyone will echo the wish of the 
)sident that engineers ought to be able ‘to set the 
Jd at large an example of tolerance and broad- 
.dedness as citizens which would not be easily 
shed by any other class of the community.” 


SERIOUS AND WILFUL MISCONDUCT.” 


> is well known that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act operates as an insurance to the workmen to 
/mthe Act applies against the risks of injury and 
-h incident to their employment, and that the burden 
fhus insuring their workmen is placed by the Act 
pithe employers. If a workman has been killed or 
yred in the course of his employment, whether by 
i wn carelessness, or by the carelessness or deliberate 
sof another, or by sheer accident, the employer is 
ae. The only defence based upon the conduct of 
} workman which the employer can make is the 
ence that the injury was due to “' the serious and wilful 
jsonduct”” of the workman himself. ‘The question of 
se arises, What acts of the workman will amount 
)nisconduct so serious and wilful as to deprive 
| or his representatives of the benefits con- 
i2d by the Act upon him or them? This question 
a recently been discussed by the House of Lords 
Jie case of JOHNSON v. MaRsHaLt, Sons & Co., Lrp. 
I facts of that case were as follows :—The appellant’s 
and was a workman employed by the respondents. 
\was found fatally injured in a lift on the premises of 
yespondents. The lift was not loaded, and on the 

here was a notice to the effect that no one was to 

itunless in charge of a load. The County Court 
(é gave judgment against the appellant on the 
rind that the injury was caused by his serious and 
iil misconduct. The Court of Appeal reversed that 
esion, and the House of Lords have upheld the 
esion of the Court of Appeal. It is clear from the 
(ds of the Act that the decision of the House of Lords 
orrect, because under the Act the employers are 
Dsed to prove that the accident was attributable to 
serious and wilful misconduct of the workman. In 
case the only thing proved was simply the fact that 
Maan was found fatally injured in anempty lift towhich 
é affixed the above-mentioned notice ; and as Lord 
“ERTSON said, nothing was really known as to why or 
9 the man came to be in the lift. The other Lords, how- 
v|, Were inclined to base their decision upon a very large 
t’pretation of the meaning of the words “serious and 
1il misconduct.” The Lord Chancellor said :—'‘ No 
®t it was misconduct to enter the lift when not in 
ge of a load, for that was a disobedience of orders 
Nully given. It was ‘wilful’in the sense that the 
presumably entered of his own accord, but the 
l wilful,’ I think, imports that the misconduct was 
erate, not merely a thoughtless act on the spur of 
noment. Further, the Act says it must be ‘ serious,’ 
eng not that the actual consequences were serious, 
What the misconduct itself was so. If a servant was 
Ami | using the front door instead of the back door, 
_ aty to orders, it would be misconduct no doubt. 
4 pene Say it was serious misconduct ? So here 
aie Ay Bacced for use by workmen in charge of a 
ts ffene en by workmen not in charge of a load. 
al it ae Was not that the man used it, but that he 
dance on aload. JI cannot agree that a lift is an 
of ina © Gangerous that the use of it, when believed 
aliself proper condition and intended for use, does 

| amount to serious misconduct.” Similarly, 


Lord James or Hererorp said, “ If there was a load in 
the lift the danger of its use could not be diminished— 
possibly it might be increased. No result producing 
injury to anyone could be anticipated by the use of the 
lift by the individual workman.” It would therefore 
appear that in order to exempt the employer from 
liability the workman’s act must be both deliberate 
and of such a character that any one could see that the 
doing of it was attended by serious risk. ‘The class of 
misconduct,” said Lord James or HeErerorp, “ might 
well be represented by such instances as if a workman, 
whilst working in a mine on certain seams of coal 
struck a match and lit his pipe, or if he walked into a 
gunpowder factory with nailed boots, refusing to use 
the list shippers provided for him.” The deliberate 
breach of a rule made by the employer, even 
though the breach of the rule (as was decided in 
Rumpott v. Nunnery Colliery Company) amounted to 
an oifence against the Coal Mines Regulation Ac?, 
1887, is not necessarily serious and wilful misconduct 
within the meaning of the Act, because the immediate 
consequences of breaking the rule will not probably, be 
serious. It seems to us that this interpretation of the 
words “serious and wilful misconduct” goes far to 
render the effect of these words nugatory. If employers, 
responsible for the safety of their works and workmen, 
make rules of discipline, it is difficult to say that it is 
not serious and wilful misconduct to deliberately dis- 
regard them. As Lord Arxrinson well put it in this 
case :—'‘ The necessity which undoubtedly exists for the 
strict observance of rules and regulations amongst the 
hands engaged in factories and other establishments 
where machinery is used, and the grave dangers which 
might result if a general laxness of discipline were 
permitted to prevail, tend to render important, breaches 
of rules adopted for the conduct of business which 
in other places and under other circumstances 
might fairly be regarded as. trivial.” It may be 
that it is not every breach of a small rule which will 
amount to serious and wilful misconduct. But it may 
equally well be that systematic breaches of small rules 
may lead to the breach of more important rules; and, 
regarded from this point of view, some breaches of 
small rules may amount to such misconduct. As the 
law stands the employer may make his rules; but 
though he is the best judge of the rules essential for the 
conduct of his business, he has no means of bringing 
before the Court all the circumstances of his business, 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible to fairly 
decide whether a breach of any, and if so of 
which, of his rules will amount to such serious and 
wilful misconduct that it will deprive the workman 
guilty of breaking them of his right to compensation. 
The Court, knowing little of the business, decides each 
isolated case on the facts. It cannot consider the 
general bearing of the rules and the possible conse- 
quences of continued breaches. What is wanted is some 
form of procedure by which an employer could get from 
a competent Court a declaration that certain of his 
rules are so important that the breach of them 
will be considered serious and wilful misconduct of 
the workman. Such declaration ought to be made 
either if the breach of the rule is_ obviously 
dangerous, or if a set of rules are so systematically 
broken that a continuance of the practice would tend. to 
a general laxness of discipline. Such declaration should 
of course be notified to the men, who should be repre- 
sented in proceedings taken to get such declaration. 
As matters at present stand it is wholly impossible to 
say whether the Courts will hold any particular 
breach of any particular rule to be serious and 
wilful misconduct within the meaning of the Act. 
And it is clear that this uncertainty must go far 
to render useless the single clause inserted in the 
Act for the protection of the employer. We hear much 
of amending the Workmen’s Compensation Act in the 
interests of the men. Some such amendment as this is 
obviously needed in the interests of the employer. 
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HEN Bacon declared that in the stages of 
civilisation the appreciation of architecture 
and the power to “ build stately ” came before the ability 
to ‘‘ garden finely,” thereby showing the latter to be the 
higher refinement, he was not thinking merely of the 
setting out of the 30 acres which should be the mini- 
mum size of the setting for a noble house, for he 
expressed the opinion that “in the royal ordering of 
gardens there ought to be gardens for all the months 
of the year, in which severally things of beauty may 
then be in season,” and he gave a list of the plants 
most suitable for the various months of the year. The 
lavish outlay which would result makes the adoption of 
Bacon’s theories impossible to the majority of people. 
Nevertheless, there has been no decline in the popular 
love of flowers. On the contrary, it has increased. 

The instinctive pleasure felt by man in looking at 
the works of nature inevitably made its imprint on his 
artistic efforts, and most especially in architecture. The 
Egyptians saw the lotus, the papyrus and the palm from 
early childhood, and the forms became part of their 
lives, which lacked all the multitude of objects flooding 
the present-day juvenile mind. Assyrian ornament was 
even more limited. During subsequent centuries the 
same process has been in operation until it has reached 
a higher development than ever before, and has created 
a necessity for such a book as “ Decorative Plant and 
Flower Studies.” Miss Foorp produced in igor a 
series of forty coloured plates intended to serve as 
practical working studies for artists and designers. 
Although in her drawings of flower forms she was 
rigidly exact, it was never done with a view to satisfy 
the botanist or the horticulturist. The necessity of sup- 
plying full details of all the parts of the plant prevented 
any great sacrifice of exactitude for the sake of decora- 
tive effect. 

Such a book as “Decorative Flower Studies” 
has the obvious fault of seeming incompleteness. It 
is impossible that everyone should be contented with a 
selection of any forty subjects when there is such a vast 
number to choose from. Consequently Miss Foorp 
has produced a second series of plates. We expect 
that there will be a demand for a third and a fourth. 
The individualistic character of the work is suggested 
by the fact that although well-known designers, art 
masters and others were asked to contribute sug- 
gestions, Miss Foorp “felt very strongly the difficulty 
and undesirability of drawing subjects which, while 
suggesting beauty to some others, have not per- 
haps appealed in the same way to me, so_ that 
through me they carry no message. On the other hand, 
[| have included. certain flowers which may have 
been deemed unimportant, but whose decorative value 
has impressed me in the fields and hedges and in 
humble kitchen gardens.” For instance, the meadow 
cranesbill grows wild in the British Isles in fields, 
hedges and waste grounds, and is a plant which few 
would regard as a source of inspiration. The corn sow 
thistle is said to be so familiar and so commonly slighted 
as an undesirable weed that, perhaps because of its 
very abundance and familiarity, its beauty is but little 
recognised. “Yet few of our wild flowers are more 
perfect in graceful form, not merely in the flowers, but 
in the beautiful symmetry of the buds, and especially 
the closing blossoms, and in the variety of line in the 
tall upright stem and the long undulating spiny leaf.” 
The words are amply supported by the coloured plate 
showing the head and flower of the plant, a general 
sketch of it, and the studies of its growth and detail. 
Barley is scarcely less familiar, but it possesses more 
obvious picturesque possibilities than the thistle. 

Miss Foorp has had the same intentions in pre- 
paring the second series as the first ; the studies are in 
no wise offered to students as a substitute, relieving 


* Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, for the Use of Artists, 
Designers, Students and Others, “By J. Foord. (London: 
B, T. Batsford:) oe i nee 
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them of the necessity for drawing directly from naty 
They will serve as models and should be incentives, 
craftsmen to bestow an infinite care on preparing 

future work. The book has considerable use for 
practised designer, who may be at a loss for a suita) 
motif and be temporarily unable to make oe 
research. The authors of the books usually consul 
heretofore in such an emergency have been ignorant, 
the special needs of such a man and can rarely aft. 
satisfactory assistance. The methods adopted by M 
Foorp are thus described :— ee | 


It is not the aim of these drawings to give a naturali: 
pictorial view of the plant, but rather that by simple ; 
severe treatment of line the whole strength, delicacy ; 
character of the form should be expressed, as is m; 
necessary for all practical purposes, retaining as much 
is possible of the grace and charm of the flower; the col| 
being merely implied or suggested by flat washes wh) 
should give an impression of the subject as seen in light i 
air, and not merely a map of the local colour. Care | 
been taken to make the sketches of detail as full and ci) 
plete as possible, and in giving a small drawing of | 
whole plant, to find a typical example ; this, however, j, 
not always easy to determine, plants of the same spe: 
varying so much in character and growth under differ) 
conditions. In all cases the subjects are drawn as t) 
grow, the line being absolutely as in nature, such decorai: 
effect as they may have being due to careful selection | 
placing on the page and not to any sacrifice of the fon 
and where any adjunct is given it is given not merel; 
form a pleasing page, but to show further the habits \ 
scale of the plant in its almost invariable environment. | 


Each of the forty subjects is accompanied by an x 
planatory account calculated to arouse an intellig 
interest in the mind of the reader. The endeayouii 
assist the designer has prohibited anything in 1 
nature of botanical technicalities and inspired j 
printed matter with a charming personal elemi 
Barley, or Hordeum, was largely used by the Row 
gladiators, who were in consequence known as Hordiii 
From this source we derive the word “horde.” 1 
foxglove, it is suggested, was called originally © fe 
glove,” or ‘‘the fairie’s glove ;” that name is amo1 
list of plants made at the time of Epwarp III. Anoe 
explanation is that it commemorates Fucn, a Gern 
botanist of the sixteenth century. The broom is foi 
in Medizeval decoration and was frequently introdte 
in heraldry. French pilgrims adopted it as a tokec 
humility. Perhaps it was an artist of that coulr 
who represented it on the tomb of Ricwarp Ili 
Westminster Abbey, where the plant is shown 1t 
empty pods. The Hollyhock was familiar to Grek 
as well as Romans. Purny described it as ~ that 's 
which hath the stalk of a mallow and the leaf of a » 
herb.” The oleander was a favourite flower in It 
countries. The arbutus or strawberry-tree is foun'! 
Southern Europe, and is rarely seen so far north a 
this: an exception is the south and west of Tre] 
where it is plentiful. It may have been brought ' 
by the monks of Muckross Abbey, near Killarney. : 
more poetic explanation is found in a Mediceval len 
which states that the plant was mysteriously depos¢ 
at the feet of an Irish monk in Kerry who had falle t 
sleep, grieving for the happy days he had spent | 
Spanish monastery. | 

Miss Foorp is, in addition, essentially practical, 0 
she has regarded her forty subjects from that stitc 
point, giving to each a brief descriptive note 1m sitd] 
words, mentioning its appearance and growth and 2 
peculiarities. Nothing is superfluous. The pagi ¢ 
details is conspicuous for its clearness and arrangent 
avoiding the frequent fault of overcrowding. The sm 
spirit marks the coloured plates, which, we are 4 
have been reproduced in Paris by a stencil prov 
under the direction of M. E. GRENINGAIRE. Some E 
see an advance on the high standard of draughtsma I 
attained in the first series. At any rate, no one . 
gainsay their claims to beauty and the beneficial e& 
the book may have on the applied arts 


1E NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY.* 
HIS, the latest notable addition to the remarkable 
puildings of the City of London, has recently been 
subject of private views to various bodies, and on Thurs- 
the 8th inst., the citizens of the ward of Farringdon 
hin were invited by the Alderman, Deputies and Repre- 
atives in the Court of Common Council, and were 
jved by Mr. Deputy Cuthbertson and Mr. Councillor 
hie, chairman of the City Lands committee. 
As a monument of English architecture at the beginning 
xe twentieth century the New Sessions House occupies 
sry high position and adds largely to the reputation of 
architect, Mr. E. W. Mountford, less perhaps for the 
sess of the external treatment, which, it must be ad- 
ed, is somewhat open to adverse criticism, than for the 
iterly planning and the interior effects, enhanced as 
se are in a remarkable degree by the collaboration of 
at decorative artists in painting and sculpture—Sir W. 
hmond, R.A., Professor G. Moira and Mr. F. W. 
‘neroy, A.R.A. There are few finer pieces of architec- 
. in England than the central hall on the first floor, or 
tt level, with its grandly-domed square compartment in 
middle and two square wings on either side, also 
ated with domes. In these wings are the work of 
fessor Moira and Sir W. Richmond, the former having 
ted the decorative subjects in the three lunettes, that at 


southern end representing Justice seated before the 
hedral of St. Paul and surrounded by prominent men of 
_day, whilst those at the sides have for their subjects, on 
‘one hand, Moses as the founder of ancient law, and, on 
other hand, King Alfred as the first lawgiver of England. 
‘sse decorative pictures were painted by Professor Moira 
is studio and then fixed in position. Sir W. Richmond, 
‘the contrary, is even now engaged on his share of the 
vk in the lunettes of the northern wing, and is painting 
‘the actual wall surface iz ¢empera. One lunette only is 


tically finished, the subject being supposed to be | 


‘nen and wine, showing a group of dancing girls with 
‘ands. We have not heard what subjects are intended 
‘ the remaining lunettes, but presumably they may also 
associated with the primal causes that lead prisoners to 
| courts below. 

On the pendentives of the great central dome is seen 
| grand sculpture of Mr. Pomeroy, work that will main- 
{1 his position amongst the great sculptors of all time as 
(gas it remains in existence. The subjects in the four 
‘identives are Justice, Temperance, Mercy and Charity, 
1 were sculptured in position out of the solid Ancaster 
sné used in the construction, and under especial diffi- 
sties caused by the dim light that the presence of the 
‘ Iders’ scaffolding entailed. Mr. Pomeroy is to be con- 
¢ tulated on the skill that, in the face of great technical 
‘ advantages, has enabled him to produce such remarkable 
\rk. 

Not only has Mr. Mountford brought into collaboration 
\‘h himself, with happy results, great exponents of the 
ster arts of painting and sculpture, but he has carried out 
i the interior of the New Sessions House an archi- 
(tural scheme of colour decoration in marble which is 
<2 of the most striking achievements of our time. 
_Ithas been suggested by some critics that the ground- 
for hall is not well-lighted, but even on a dull November 
<y, late in the afternoon, the light appeared to us ample 
1 the purposes of the hall and its adjacent corridors, that 
‘approaches merely to the various parts of the building. 
1S result is obtained by the use of light-coloured marbles, 
/drasse and Hopton Wood, in alternate bands for the wall 
‘ing, For columns on this floor Tinos marble with caps 
sd bases of bird’s-eye, Verd Antique and Cipollino are 
. Bird's-eye is also employed for architraves and door 
‘ d In the refreshment-room, Breche Sanguine, Vedrasse 
} orallo are the marbles employed. In the principal 


} I 


* See Illustration. 
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great hall on the first floor, which is amply lighted, a darker 
scheme of colour is adopted. Here Cippolino is used for 
wall-linings, with monolith columns 16 feet 4 inches long 
and 2 feet 43 inches diameter, also of Cippolino. Relief is 
obtained by panels of Pavonazza and contrast by a plinth of 
Verd Antique. 

The raison d’étre of the whole building is, of course, the 
provision of courts for the trial of criminal offences. Of 
these there are two smaller and two larger, placed sym- 
metrically on the first floor and approached by the public 
concerned from the great central hall. In all the courts oak 
joinery prevails throughout, furniture, fittings and struc- 
tural woodwork being all of beautifully executed workman- 
ship, adorned with carving by Mr. Gilbert Geale. 

All the adjuncts, waiting-rooms for witnesses, rooms for 
juries, judges, lawyers and officers are architectural studies 
of good design and excellent workmanship ; even the tables 
and seats in the prisoners’ cells are specially designed. 

A notable installation of the “Plenum” system of 
ventilation has been carried out with the help of eight large 
fans, heating pipes, filters and a well-arranged provision of 
ducts and shafts. 

As befits a modern building numerous lifts have been 
provided for the use of various sections of officials and 
public who may be engaged in the business to be 
transacted. 

In short, the New Sessions House may be said in truth 
to be an epitome of the best modern work of architect, 
painter, sculptor, craftsman, contractor and engineer. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.* 
ileae library which was formally opened by Lord 

Roberts, V.C., on October 20, has been erected to 
the memory of those eleven “Old Glenalmonds” who, 
among the 105 serving in the South African campaign 
(1899-1902), died in their country’s service. Their names, 
recorded on the mural tablet previously unveiled in the 
school chapel by Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton, 14 CH 
D.S.O., are as follows :—W. H. Dick-Cunyngham, Lieut.- 
Colonel commanding the 2nd battalion Gordon Highlanders, 
died January 7, 1900, of wounds received in action at 
Ladysmith on January 6; A. F, G. Foulerton, Major 1st 
Leinster Regiment, died January 3, 1901, at Vreda ; C. Ws P- 
Dalzell, Lieut. Royal Artillery, died December 7, 1900, at 
Pretoria; A. J. C. Murdoch, Lieut. Cameron Highlanders, 
killed in action at Nooitgedacht, December 13, 1900; A. B. 
Coddington, Lieut. Essex Regiment, killed in action at 
Driefontein, March 10, 1900; K. Z. P. Macaulay, Lieut. 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, died of wounds received 
in action at Middleburg, January 30, 1901; D. E. Guthrie, 
Lieut. Imperial Yeomanry, died at Mafeking on February 2, 
1902; H. Motum, Second Lieut. Donegal Artillery Militia, 
died at Lindley, January 14, 1901; G. R. Peddie-Waddell, 
Trooper Imperial Yeomanry, died at Germiston, February 8, 
1901; W. Frost, Trooper 2nd Canadian Mounted Rifles, 
died of wounds received in action at Diamond Hill, June 12, 
1900; A. B. Moncur, Trooper Brabant’s Horse, killed in 
action. 

The work of clearing the ground was commenced in 
November 1904; a memorial-stone was laid by Sir lan 
Hamilton in August 1905, and the work was completed in 
July 1906. The cost of the library, exclusive of the class- 
rooms, has been 2,500/. The Council selected a splendid 
site on the south side of the great quadrangle, and helped 
to increase the height and dignity of the building by adding 
to the scheme two classrooms, which form the ground floor 
while the library occupies the whole of the upper floor, 
The building is placed midway between the school chapel 
and the warden’s house, and provision is made for eventu- 
ally connecting these buildings by means of a one-storey 
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cloister, according to the original design of the founder of 
the college. 

The entrance hall, which forms part of the projected 
cloister, is paved with stone, and has five archways in its 
stone walls; an entrance archway under the oriel of the 
library, two for the cloister, one leading to the well-equipped 
classrooms, and another on the circular tower staircase, by 
which the library is approached. 

The library proper is an apartment 60 feet long by 
20 feet broad, with 18 feet between floor and wood ceiling. 
It is divided into three portions: the first, which is lighted 
by an oriel window giving upon the quadrangle, is allotted 
to the newspaper readers; the centre portion contains four 
“ carels” (bays) for study, each equipped with a table and 
two benches ; the southern portion contains the magazine 
tables and benches, and is lighted by three large south 
windows. The walls are covered with bookcases to the 
height of 7 feet, and six double bookcases, about 8 feet long, 
project into the central portion, forming the “carels” men- 
tioned above. A carved wood screen carried from wall to 
wall above the bookcase line, forms a division between the 
newspaper-room and the other portions. 

The greater number of the shelves are movable to allow 
the storage of books of various dimensions ; glazed locked 
bookcases are provided for valuable books of reference. 
The shelves have capacity for 14,000 volumes. 

The walls are built of local sandstone and the roof is 
covered with Craiglea slates from the neighbouring quarry. 
Kauri pine is employed for the bookcases and other finish- 
ings, while oak is used for the tables, benches and reading- 
desks of the library, and pitch-pine for all the floors. The 
lighting is by electricity throughout, the heating by steam. 
The foul-air shafts are carried to the ridge, while plentiful 
inlets of fresh air are arranged round the walls. The 
glazing is executed in steel-cored leaded quarries. The 
building was designed by Mr. A. G. Heiton, architect, Perth. 


SELBY ABBEY. 


Mee executive committee of the Selby Abbey Restora- 

tion Fund met on Saturday in the sacristy of the 
abbey under the presidency of Lord Wenlock. 

The Bishop of Beverley, at the outset, moved that the 
committee confirm the appointment of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott 
as their architect, and this was unanimously agreed upon. 

Mr. Scott, in replying, said it had always been a pride 
and delight to be connected with that beautiful abbey, and 
no effort should“ bé wanting on his part to bring it back as 
far as possible tosthe beautiful condition in which it was 
before the disastrous fire. 

The appointment of Mr. Searle 2s clerk of the works 
was confirmed, and the committee sanctioned the work of 
“shoring,” which had already been carried out to the arches 
of the choir and other work at an expenditure of about 
200/, 

Mr. J. Oldrid Scott (the architect) addressing the meet- 
ing as to the work desired to be done, said that it seemed 
to him that one part of the work they ought to undertake 
as soon as possible was the covering in of the building from 
the weather. The old roof had absolutely gone; practi- 
tically there was no timber left, so that the roofing would 
have to be new. This could, however, be tendered for by- 
builders. He suggested that surveyors’ quantities should 
be at once taken out for the roofing of the building. It was 
stated that the quantity of lead collected in the débris was 
worth about 600/. 

It was decided to at once instruct the architect to prepare 
plans and specifications for the complete roofing of the 
church, for the external roofing of the choir and for the 
temporary roofing of the tower, and to obtain estimates 
from the builders whose names had been placed before 
the committee. 

Mr. Scott reported that he, together with the clerk of 
the works and Mr. T. S. Ullathorne, of Selby, had been 
over to the Rev. Benjamin Hemsworth’s quarry and had 
examined the stone there, which was admirable, and would 
answer the purpose as well any stone they could get. It 
was a very fine gift of Mr. Hemsworth’s, and he hoped the 
committee would decide to accept it. Lord Wenlock moved 
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ee 
that they accept the stone, and give thanks to the R 
Benjamin Hemsworth for his very generous gift. T 
motion was passed. . 

The Chairman announced that 10,000/. was the amo 
of work which the committee had sanctioned so far. 

It was decided that application be made by the cha 
man and secretary in the name of the committee for 
faculty to rebuild and restore the fabric and its furnishin. 
as they existed before the fire. . Bay | 

The repairs to the columns and arches of the choir al 
the Lathom chapel were entrusted to Mr. T. S, Ullathor: 
of Selby, who had assisted in the restoration of the chur 
on a previous occasion. 


THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
OF ART. 


SOME supplementary particulars have appeared jn t 
S Scotsman of the scheme now under consideration { 
the establishment of the Edinburgh College of the Fi 
Arts and School of Decorative Arts and Crafts. In additi 
to the main points which we mentioned briefly last we 
the report suggests that, in conjunction with the four co; 
pletely appointed sections of painting, sculpture, arcl| 
tecture and decoration, there should be, as “ comm) 
necessities,” a cast gallery, a museum, library and lect: 
theatre, plein air glass studios for the study of animals a} 
outdoor effects generally, and various ‘other accommoc- 
tions such as are now considered desirable in mode; 


schools ef art. Although the scheme does not sail 


—_—  ————————— 


any existing institution, it follows rather the best continen: 
schools than those at home in standard of requiremen 
and is the outcome of a study of establishments at vario; 
centres, such as Paris, Berlin and Brussels. The scher; 
is largely based on a programme and sketch plans Su, 
mitted by Mr. Macgillivray, R.S.A.,a member of committ, 
The block plan shows approximately a parallelogram whi: 
in its long axis lies oriented about east and west, followi; 
closely the northern boundary of the site. The length ov: 
all is about 420 feet, the average width about 140 feet. qT 
form it is suggested the buildings should take is, rough, 
that of a hollow square, divided at the middle by tr 
entrance hall, museum and cast gallery, centred north al 
south. This results in the formation of two courts, one y 
the east side of the central block measuring 140 feet } 
length by 70 feet in width, and one on the west side 130 fer 
Jong by 50 feet in width. 

As far as circumstances and the exigencies of constru 
tion allow it has been thought desirable to localise t» 
various sections of the arts in fairly defined and suital> 
quarters of the building. ‘Thus the space and studi; 
allocated for the art of painting occupy the whole of t> 
north-east quarter of the plan, and have the advantage of 2 
almost true north light. Similarly, the space and studi; 
for sculpture take up the north-west quarter of the ple, 
and receive a light which, on summer afternoons, would F 
almost too westerly for the painting section. Architectu: 
and decorative painting occupy the south-east quarter of te 
plan—the whole of the upper floor at this part being app 
tioned to architecture and the ground floor to decorati- 
painting and elementary design. Public offices, gener! 
accommodation for the administration and staff, &c., occul’ 
the two floors of the south-west quarter. By this scher’ 
the lecture theatre will be most conveniently placed at t> 
east end of the block, near the sections requiring to use: 
most frequently. Over the sculpture studios are shown» 
series of seven small studios for post-graduate students ai! 
a space for a photography class. The library is placed | 
the centre over the entrance hall. The plan also shows tv 
common rooms for students, one for each of the Sexe 
They are placed one on each side of the central block ne; 
the entrance. In each of the courts there is a gla: 
pavilion. That in the east court is for painters f 
practise group painting with open-air effects. The oF 
in the, west is for the study of animals by sculptor 
and painters. A conservatory for plants is attach 
to the decorative section on the outside of the sout, 
west quarter, facing the sun. By way of explaining th 
amount of space required, itis said that with a view to i 
greatest efficiency it is of high importance that the studic 


specially designed and equipped for its special work 


that those desirous of acquiring knowledge in more ze 
one department may be afforded every facility. On i 


rooms, &c., for each department of the institution should I 
he 
plans submitted, taking the studios and classrooms | 


Be 
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selves, and leaving out such general matters as 
‘um, lecture theatre, library, glasshouses, corridors, 
ases and offices, the plans provide superficial area of 
-ooms equal to 30,000 superficial feet. Taking as an 
‘ance per student, say, 40 feet, there would in this 
, be accommodation for 750 students ; and this at three 
s per day would represent. 2,250 students. The esti- 
‘of the number of students who would probably attend 
shool is 2,006, made up as follows :—From the Royal 
ution, 456; from the Heriot-Watt College, 450; 
er-students, 1,000—total, 1,906 ; allow for probable 
ase, say 100—2,006. 

he Lord Provost’s committee of Edinburgh Town 
cil have had under consideration the report of the 
chool committee, recommending that the whole of the 
e Market should be set apart for the purposes of the 
»], the estimated cost of which is put at 50,000/. The 
nittee recommend general approval of the report, and 
wn clerk was instructed to apply for a share of the 
nulated funds of the Board of Manufactures. It was 
agreed to appoint a deputation to wait upon the Secre- 
for Scotland, and place before him the claims of the 
‘or a satisfactory grant from the fund in the hands of 
scottish Education Department. 

‘nm agreement has been entered into among the 
rent parties. Assuming the total expenditure to be 
vol, the Education Department of Scotland will con- 
te 30,000/. and the Scottish Office 10,o00o/. The Town 
\cil’s share is fixed, therefore, at 30,000/., of which half 
presented by the value of the cattle market site, leaving 
ol, to be raised out of the rates or by voluntary effort. 
‘important point is that it is a pro rata arrangement, 
undertaking hanging upon the other, and if the Town 
icil fail to provide the stipulated portion, the Govern- 
t contributions will be diminished accordingly. The 
lus from the Board of Manufactures will be drawn 
1 for the 10,000/. ‘to be given by the Secretary for 
land. 


| “fF ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
T the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy 


- held on November 14 the office-bearers were elected 
the Council declared for the ensuing year as follows :— 
icil—Sir James Guthrie, president; Messrs. E. A. 
ton, W. Birnie Rhind, John Kinross, C. Martin Hardie, 
Grant Stevenson and Hippolyte J. Blanc; George Hay, 
‘etary; John Hutchison, treasurer; W. Birnie Rhind, 
lartin Hardie, auditors ; W. D. M'Kay, librarian; E. A. 
ton, W. Birnie Rhind, curators of library ; J. Campbell 
le, E, A. Walton, W. Grant Stevenson, Robert Burns, 
ors of the life school. 
Che report of the Council is as follows :— 
t. The eightieth exhibition was opened on Saturday, 
lary 27, and was closed on Saturday, June 9. It com- 
‘ed 346 paintings in oil and water-colour, 41 works in 
/pture, 68 in architectural drawings, models and photo- 
yhs of architectural works executed by exhibitors, 
The Council have pleasure in 


ings and enamels. 
rting that the increased interest taken recently by the 
‘lic in the exhibition has been maintained. 

2. The banquet took place in the galleries on the eve 
fae public opening of the exhibition, when the President 
| Council had the honour of receiving a large and distin- 
\ihed company. 

3. Atthe statutory general assembly of the Academy, 
(1 March 21, R. M. G. Coventry, painter; Percy Ports- 


jith, sculptor; and James Miller, architect, were elected. 


“ne rank of Associate. 
4. The librarian and curators of the library report as 
‘ws :—As in the two past years, the library was open for 
ory limited period—six evenings in all—from Monday, 
: rember 13, till Monday, December 18, 1905. It is to be 
ree that the attendance was less satisfactory than in 
Lely preceding years, and especially that the 
'Jents of the Academy’s life class were less numerously re- 
pe amongst the visitors. The books, drawings, prints, 
be oe oY in good order and catalogued up to date. 
| ‘ . ollowing addition has been made to the Academy’s 
Se Aad works of art during the past year :—" The 
ih wT, substituted for the portrait lodged in 1905, by 
‘A. Walton, R.S.A. (diploma work). 
Te al of the Visitors to the Life School of the Royal 
ney he session of 1905-6 commenced on 
be 13, 1905, and finished on June 29, 1906. There 
ty fo 3 meetings of the class, viz. sixty-one evening and 
morning meetings ; and the aggregate attendance 


: 
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amounted to 1,235. The visitors have pleasure in reporting 
on the satisfactory condition of the life school, in the number 
of students on the roll, the average attendance and the 
standard achieved in drawing and colour. The Carnegie 
Travelling Scholarship is giving an additional stimulus to 
earnest work, while the President’s monthly prize is having 
a beneficial effect in composition. The Council, after re- 
viewing the works done by the students during the past 
year, have great pleasure in confirming the opinion of the 
visitors in their report regarding the earnestness and ability 
manifested by the students, as shown in their studies when 
arranged in the galleries. After a careful examination of 
the studies the Council awarded the prizes as follows :— 
The Carnegie Scholarship, Peter Munnoch ; the Chalmers 
Bursary, David Alison ; the Chalmers-Jervise prize for best 
drawing from the life, Peter Munnoch; Maclaine Watters 
Medal, William A. Cuthbertson; the Keith prize for the 
best work by a student in this year’s exhibition, David 
Alison. The Stuart prize for composition and design was 
not awarded this year. William A. Cuthbertson, Alex. 
Bryson Gillespie, Hugh Monro and David Wright are com- 
mended for drawing, and Matthew H. W. Whittet is com- 
mended for painting. 

6. The Council have pleasure in reporting that, by the 
courtesy of the National Art Collection Fund committee, the 
Rokeby Venus, by Velasquez, was for a short period shown 
in the galleries of the Academy, and attracted great interest 
and attention. 

7. The Council have also pleasure in reporting that the 
collection of works of art by the late George Frederick 
Watts, R.A., O.M., referred to in the report for 1905, was 
highly appreciated by all art-lovers and others who visited 
the collection. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion, under the presidency of Mr. A. L. Ball, a paper 
was read by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on the “ Use of Enamelled 
Ware in Street Architecture.” He said that the architect’s 
use of enamelled tiles might be classed for convenience 
sake into three divisions, according to the purposes for 
which he used them—either on hygienic grounds, for the 
purpose of saving or reflecting light, or for decoration. 
The three divisions blended and shaded off into each other, 
and sometimes all three objects were obtained simul- 
taneously in one scheme of tilework. He explained in 
detail the manufacturing of tiles, and said the question of 
using them externally was made very difficult by the 
doubtful behaviour of the tiles themselves. It was a 
common sight to mark great patches on walls where tiles 
had been and had dropped off, or to find them cracked and 
discoloured. The underground railway was painfully rich 
in examples of their failure, and he noted that the linings 
in the twopenny tube were beginning to discolour. Wet 
followed by frost, with an imperfect key for fastening at 
the back of the tile, accounted for the downfall in most 
cases, while the impure atmosphere of London endea- 
voured to discolour everything it could not corrode. He 
referred to what had been done in the past in regard to 
tilework for the outer covering of buildings in Mesopotamia, 
in Persia, in Africa and in Spain. They were used as a 
protective covering, and also for decorative purposes for 
the exterior of buildings. Many beautiful effects had been 
produced by their employment. They had been used also 
for interior decoration. The example might be followed with 
advantage and profit in our large cities. For half the year our 
cities were the colour of a dirty cobweb, and the only refresh- 
ment the eye got was in the glimpses of the sky overhead, 
the shop windows and the hoardings. Those latter marked 
the hunger for colour significantly. They wanted colour in 
our streets, and he asked why they should not plate their 
own buildings with tiles. He did not suggest that a man 
should veneer his vertical section of a street side that 
served him as his house, and let his neighbour on either 
side follow or not his novel start, because colour to be 
effective must be in broad masses. He should like to see 
whole streets treated in permanent colour. As a beginning 
in so bold an experiment the scheme might be tried on a de- 
tached building standing free, and with some trees about it, 
to a public building of such a frontage as should be sufficient 
or display a large mass of plain wall surface. The effect of 
broad masses of colour would be admirable, and a glazed 
surface would be advantageous from a health point of view, 
and would also be very durable. It was easily cleaned and 
was impervious to the elements. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE have more than once referred to the differences 
between Mr. KeLert, a contractor, and the Corporation 
of Stockport. The matter arose out of the partial 
construction of a reservoir. The contract was likely to 
amount to 400,000/,, although work only to the value of 
75,000/. had been executed. The amount paid was 
68,154/., a reserve being retained according to the con- 
ditions of the contract. In the progress of the works it 
was discovered that the site was unsatisfactory. This 
fact was pointed out by the contractor, but was received 
with scepticism. Mr. KeLterr was informed that he had 
undertaken to make a dam that was watertight and 
stable, and to that he would beheld. His reply was that 
what he had undertaken was defined by the drawings. 
After some time the Corporation decided to put an end 
to the contract, and Mr. Keterr brought an action which 
was to be tried at the Manchester Assizes this week. 
The Corporation had, in fact, decided to try a different 
site, and the contractor, it was stated, was kept employed 
on experimental excavations which would bring him no 
profit. On the second day Mr. Isaacs, K.C., one of the 
counsel for plaintiff, said it had been agreed to submit 
the whole case to the official referee. Mr. PICKFORD, as 
counsel for the Corporation, said there was no intention 
of acting unfairly, and that if Mr. Ketrerr suffered 
injury he could recover compensation. Mr. Justice 
A. T. Lawrence expressed his satisfaction, for a 
technical case of such a magnitude involves all con- 
nected with it in a severe strain. The real point at 
issue is whether the contractor agreed to carry out 
works which were defined on the plans, or whether he 
accepted all contingencies in the belief that his ability 
was sufficient to get him out of every difficulty. The 
engineer was the late Mr. Mansercu, and in a letter to 
the resident engineer he wrote:—‘Clause 97 (of the 
contract) is quite clear ; it throws the sole responsibility 
for the perfect stability and watertightness of the dam 
on the contractor, and you must say nothing to him 
which will lead him to suppose that his liability is 
limited in any way.” From Mr. Mansercu’s experience 
there is reason to suppose that he was not likely to be 
indefinite about the responsibilities of the contractor. 


THE position of civil engineering and the main cause 
of its popularity was suggested by Mr. Donatp A, 
MATHESON, engineer-in-chief of the Caledonian Railway, 
at a meeting of students in Glasgow. - Civil engineering 
was, in his opinion, the art of making a sovereign earn 
the most interest, and the commercial element was every- 
where present in all civil engineering work. - The 
young civil engineer should therefore be taught early, 
preferably in the school of practical experience, to 
recognise the absolute necessity of securing durable 
work and of ensuring economy, not only in the first 
cost of construction, but also in point of upkeep. The 
economics of maintenance must be marked on his 
memory. The civil engineer who had not had practical 
experience in maintenance was not well qualified to 
design or to direct the design and construction of works. 
Sufficiency in strength of civil engineering works 
was really true economy. But one of the enemies to 
economy was the difficulty created by water. Nothing 
was more true than the saying attributed to a well-known 
Scottish railway contractor of the past—'‘ Ye canna 
cheat watter.” In all civil engineering work judicious 
first cost and the exercise of skill in properly dealing 
with water ultimately saved much money in mainte- 
nance, and, strange as it might sound, good drainage 
might be said to be synonymous with good dividend. 
A penny properly saved in maintenance was a penny 
rightly gained for dividend. It was not incompatible 
wit) the high professional ideal to say that the making 
of dividend was one of the chief ends of the civil 
engineer. Dividends could be made, or at least 
increased, by sound economy in expenditure in mainte- 
nance, and expenditure in maintenance in its turn could 
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to a large extent be governed by skill in design, j 
ment in the selection of materials and thoroughnes 
construction. It could have been pointed out thai 
great difficulty in dealing with water arose from 
unexpected appearance. It may seem easy when t 
is an irruption caused by the tapping of a spring to 
that the danger could have been anticipated by acai 
study of geological maps and sections. But not ( 
the geologists have a sufficiently detailed knowled; 
subterranean arrangements to impart certainty to { 
prophecies, | 


} 


reat 
On Wednesday Lord Batrour or Burtricy 
veiled a memorial of Joun Knox, the Reformer, w 
has been set up in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, | 
sculptor is Mr. PirrENDREIGH Macci.iivray, R,, 
The features of the Reformer are of such a definite 
stern character, it might be supposed that representa 
of them was not a difficult task. But when the ad 
of THomas CaRLYLE was sought about the selection | 
portrait for the Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh, he | 
to be very guarded in his reply, and some of the 
portraits were criticised with characteristic sc: 
Beza’s woodcut is described as the representation | 
gentleman content to’ take things as they came, if ! 
he was allowed to digest his victuals and sleep j 
whole skin. A similar portrait by Gouxart, of Gen) 
is said to be only a vague hypothesis. The por: 
given by VERHEIDEN, a~ Dutch theologian, wi 
evidently was used by Sir Davi Whuet ;{ 
his Knox preaching before Queen Mary, was to Cart 
the most intolerable figure that exists of Knox. 
Torphigen portrait is held to be the work of a hy 
lessly incompetent painter, while the portrait! 
Glasgow University shows an altogether weak - 
foolish head. ‘The portrait in Holyrood House is }) 
recognised as one of an official architect. One 
Hamilton Palace presents not the portrait of the proj 
of the Reformation, but of the professional Mi 
Andrew of the family. Indeed, after reading Carty: 
letters one can doubt whether it is wise to attempt 
represent JoHN Knox on such uncertain evide) 
The sculptor in the new memorial follows the line| 
Professor Hume Brown’s portrait, and at least presi 
a very vigorous divine. St. Giles’s Cathedral now «1 
tains several interesting memorials of the political 1 
theological battle in which Scotsmen participated. 


By an inexplicable oversight it was stated last v2 
in the note on the new War Office that Sir Hz 
TANNER has co-operated with Mr. Crype Youne. 1 
official information was before the writer, and it stie 
what was generally known among architects, that | 
CLypE Younc had the advantage of the experienc 
Sir Joun Taytor, K.C.B. We regret the error 1 
trust it will cause no annoyance. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. @ | 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.: ‘DOORWAY. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL LIBRARY, TRINITY COLLE!, 
GLENALMOND. ~ | 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: THE SOUTH PORCH AN 
TOWER. } 


HOUSE, WAKEGREEN ROAD, MOSELEY. | 

HIS residence now being completed is situate! 
Wakegreen Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

site is most picturesque, overlooking a well-timbes 
valley, the autumn tints of same being at the pres? 
time most pleasing. The architect is Mr. J. er 
Houimes, Exchange Buildings, Birmingham; the ? 
tractor, Mr. E. Crowper, of Birmingham. The t@ 
cost of buildings, fencing, laying-out grounds, i 
2,000/, The interior oak panelling of the hall : 
dining-room is the work of Messrs. Warp & CR¢ 
Barwick Street, Birmingham. | 
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YAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
- Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
f. Hare, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. A. E. HENDERSON read a paper on :— 


e Cresus (Sixth Century B.C.) Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. 
[he purpose of the lecturer was to describe the actual 
ains found and the fragments which remained of the 
sus (sixth century B.c.) Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
yvered and surveyed during the British excavations 
cted by Mr. D. G. Hogarth in the autumn of 1904 and 
spring of 1905, also to place before the Institute his 
rested restorations. He began by stating that the 
‘sus Temple was the fourth structure on the site, and 
there were remains of. yet another (a fifth) called “ the 
enistic Temple,” over and beyond it, besides large con- 
} masses which were late Roman or early Byzantine, 
ing low down into the foundations and rising to about 
-metres above the Crcesus pavement. He showed a 
iE plan and sections of the earlier temples, but did not 
ain them, except to say that they increased in size as 
superseded the other. Yet the Croesus cella walls 
y enclose the last of the three. The general plan 
yn gave all the remains which were uncovered, which 
tically amounted to all that was left of the Crcesus 
Hellenistic temples. Before commencing his survey 
‘lecturer was instructed by the late Dr. Murray to 
sure accurately every portion of Croesus pavement, and 
he believes he has faithfully fulfilled. He showed 
the Hellenistic foundations extended beyond the earlier 
ple, and showed the position of a brick drain beyond 
yutermost step, which had been covered by the marble 
og of the court, also where the step itself survived and 
large pier foundations to support the podium steps. 
urther showed photographs of the temple as excavated, 
described the difficulties with water, which were suc- 
“ully overcome. The Crceesus Temple was then taken 
stail, The central basis of the three earlier structures 
a and near which the treasure was extracted, now on 
/, on the presentation of a visiting-card, in the Coin 
iartment of the British Museum) was raised and reused 
ecentre. The lecturer pointed out that the foundations 
‘practically double the length to the width, that the 
3 had separate foundations, but not the columns, and he 
ved a conduit which passed beneath the west doorway. 
bee a to the steps to the Perron, or western platform, 
‘shown both in section and by a photograph. The paving 
‘then described, how it was laid to no pattern, but how 
tifully accurate all the joints were made. The remains 
e walling to the cella were then described, how markings 
found indicating the position of the north wall, and the 
/ession of the east wall in a mass of concrete, and how 
1€ portions remaining the south wall could be traced 
the east cross wall to the south-west anta. This 
ing was shown to vary somewhat to the walling left of 
(vest wall, which shows the position of the north reveal 
je great west portal. Other portions of the super- 
iture were a plinth and lower base surrounded by 
‘2nistic foundations lying to the north-east. A plinth— 
(ly mutilated—to a column directly south of the south- 
" anta, and half a plinth lying directly to the south-west 
1s; and, lastly, a large mass of Hellenistic foundations, 
Ih was not explored, but it showed that settlements had 
‘Tred to the Croesus Temple before these foundations 
(2 laid. He then went on to describe the fragments of 
)iecture which came to light. He began by stating that 
{outer rank of columns to the peristyle had larger 
ihs than the inner rank, and that all had a circular 
\r base about two metres in diameter, formed of three 
Ts of double astragals separated by two filleted scotias. 
‘y varieties of upper or torus bases were found ; these 
* llustrated ; the most usual type was parabolic in 
‘on, with horizontal flutings separated by V-grooves. 
her variety was specially pointed out; the upper 
ye was divided up horizontally by quirked beads. 
_ Space between these in the upper half had 
tags, but the lower half had reedings, the upper 
lho aa concave and the lower convex, which, as 
IsTetea € photograph, looked extremely substantial. No 
‘ae ‘ Tums of columns were uncovered, but twenty 
if eo were examined and measured; it was 
fi aif a of these gave forty-four, three gave 
re Tee gave forty-eight flutings to the circum- 
* He placed the forty-four in the outer rank, the 
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forty in the inner, and the forty-eight he did not place, as 
they were of an entirely new type; the flutings were alter- 
nately wide and narrow, one torus base was found to be of 
similar design. Enough portions of capitals were found for 
the lecturer to combine these to make an entirely new 
drawing. He also stated that the batter outwards of the 
volutes was for the optical purpose of counteracting the 
excessive foreshortening as seen from the ground, and he 
mentioned that in Hellenistic times the spiral was con- 
tracted horizontally and lengthened perpendicularly for the 
same optical purpose. The spiral to the Croesus Temple 
was found to be a simple unwinding curve which can be 
easily set out. A suggested restoration of a rosette capital 
was shown, which proved to be somewhat different from 
the one erected in the British Museum, a leaf and dart 
echinus took the place of the usual egg and dart, and 
pointed leaves instead of elliptical were given to the 
rosette, besides other minor alterations. Nothing which 
looked like an architrave could be found, but the bed- 
mould and corona were both important additions, besides 
several fragments of the large sculptured cymatium gutter. 

The lecturer then dealt with his restored plan; he 
showed the data from which he planned the columns placed 
round the peristyle and in the pronaos; he then described 
his restoration within the cella enclosure, how he placed the 
columns along the facing found in the foundation, and he 
placed one column (the 127th) in the centre behind the 
basis, thus making the naos twice the width of its aisles. 
He suggested that the thirty-six sculptured columns could 
be accounted for by placing them in the front rank of the 
ends, and one at each end of the flanks, the remainder 
lining the central walks of the pronaos and porticum. He 
found that the whole length of the temple platform was: 
109 metres 20 centimetres, and the width 55 metres 10 centi- 
metres. He found that measuring from the central axis to: 
the north and south faces of the columns in front of the 
antz was the same distance practically (about 12 metres. 
30 centimetres) as from these faces to the north and south 
faces of the outermost columns, thus dividing the facades 
into four equal divisions. He then showed an elevation 
with the height from the pavement to the underside of the 
architrave of this same dimension, viz. one-fourth the 
length of the facade. This height makes the order work 
out at about 8 diameters. He made the entablature a 
quarter of this, the pediment rose another three-eighths, and 
with the surmounting acroteria made the proportion of 
superstructure to the colonnades come to as 3 isto 4. He 
suggested that the roof was of tiling and timber, which 
would then account for the total destruction of this temple 
by the arson of Herostratus. 

Mr. D. G. Hocartu, who proposed a vote of thanks to: 
the author of the paper, said he was himself truly grateful 
to Mr. Henderson for the assistance rendered during the 
work of excavation by his knowledge of technical details. 
The speaker in his supplementary remarks to the paper 
paid a tribute to the memory of the late Mr. J. T. Wood, 
because of the energy, persistence and acumen the deceased 
had shown in discovering the temple. No one, he said, 
could speak too highly of Mr. Wood, and all the world had 
reason to be grateful to him for the recovery of those 
remains which had been hidden for centuries under 18 feet 
of earth. Those who visited the place after Mr. Wood had 
profited enormously by what was done by him. The 
speaker said in the recent excavations they found the work 
of clearance undertaken by Mr. Wood had been excellently 
done in spite of many difficulties, and he had also laid bare 
the pavement of the temple described in the paper. They 
finally found Mr. Wood had most creditably searched the: 
earth which had been removed from the remains. Con- 
sidering the age in which the work had been undertaken,. 
Mr. Hogarth thought the excavations by Wood could not 
have been better. The importance of the discoveries was. 
not thei realised, and Mr. Wood failed to do himself justice- 
in his book on the Temple of Ephesus, and for some reason 
he never published drawings or plans ; indeed, the speaker 
thought it was almost true to say that he ignored the archaic 
temple which he had discovered. Wood believed he 
had discovered one temple, whereas beneath the stratum 
were the remains of three earlier ones. The speaker said’ 
one reason why Wood probably would never have dis- 
covered them was that he ascertained his records by pitting,, 
and from personal experience, notably at Knossos, the 
speaker had found that procedure to be fallacious. 

Mr. Cecit SmitH seconded the vote of thanks, and said’ 
it was always a reproach that the work of excavating on the 


: site of the temple had not continued after Mr. Wood’s death. 
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The Austrians made application, but the right to investigate 
was refused them. The excavations described by Mr. 
Henderson would be the last undertaken. The local officials 
had compelled them to fill in the foundations, and the site 
was soon covered with water and débris. 

The CHarrman joined in the vote of thanks, and the 
meeting terminated. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


*T°HE opening meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 

Association was held on the 14th inst. Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, R.S.A., the president of the Association for the 
third time, delivered the inaugural address. 

Mr. Blanc at the outset recalled the fact that their Asso- 
ciation was founded about fifty years ago, and that, with 
the exception of the London Architectural Association, it 
was believed to be the oldest Architectural Association in 
the British Isles. As a body of architects its highest aims 
should be loyalty to the profession it represented and its 
members, and sound guardianship of the valuable architec- 
tural traditions of the city. Though to one moving with the 
growth of the city the changes in fifty years might not be 
very noticeable, yet the increase and expansion of the city 
and its industries were very apparent. Princes Street, the 
North Bridge, Lothian Road and Shandwick Place had had 
their frontages as in 1858 almost entirely changed, either 
by new faces super-applied on the old or by entirely 
new creations in substitution of the old. Of the 
original tenements in Princes Street, for instance, very 
few remained, nearly all having been supplanted by 
the palatial commercial edifices that revealed the in- 
creasing wealth of the citizen owners, through whom 
the valued rental of the city had been in fifty years 
increased at least fourfold. In that period nearly 
150 public buildings had been added to the city, one-half 
‘being churches. In all this advance architecture had not 
declined, and in the rapid march of sanitary science the 
profession had proved its fitness to handle the details 
expertly. Whatever might be the future development of 
the city, it should be a matter of first importance that the 
main routes should be direct and wide enough for the 
increasing numbers of modern speedy conveyances. Pave- 
ments in these routes also were required to be much wider, 
to avoid the unseemly jostling experienced every day in the 
chief thoroughfares. Tree planting in streets, in the links 
and in the squares, should not require more than mention. 
A building could be made to look acceptable, though plain, 
if its forms were in harmonious proportions; so also could 
a building be designed richly, if the decoration be judiciously 
applied upon a well-proportioned body. Before the steady 
march of commerce sentiment must give way, but to infuse 
a fair proportion of sentimental treatment in commercial 
work was not incompatible with the requirements of 
commerce, and whoever, therefore, disregarded that senti- 
ment was not acting wisely in the best interests of the city. 
Architects should therefore go with the spirit of the time, 
though in a thoughtful and scholarly manner, and not be 
led into some of the distorted expressions of modern 
eccentricities which, however pleasing as novelties, had a 
very ephemeral attraction. 

The student of to-day had before him, in his daily walks 
in that city, opportunities of educating his tastes by making 
himself familiar with those specimens of masterful propor- 
tion and detail. Let them compare the thoughtfulness ex- 
hibited in Craig’s and Ainslie’s plans, prepared soon after 
the opening up of the northern fields of the city for feuing, 
when the Nor’ Loch was spanned by the North Bridge, with 
the utter disregard of all amenity in the disposition: of 
Morningside Road, Dalry Road and a few others. Why 
should the private interests of individual proprietors control 
the amenities (and often destroy them) of streets and roads, 
which ultimately fall upon the body of ratepayers to use 
and maintain ? Why should not the magistrates have greater 
control in the genesis of such streets? When the problem 
of laying out the new town was under consideration, it was 
prudently determined to submit the whole scheme for the 
suggestions of architects. The result justified the resolution, 
and if Edinburgh had nothing else to show than the very suc- 
cessful and dignified Classical compositions in the squares and 
crescents of the new town, it had enough to justify its claim 
to be considered a truly Classical city. But of architectural 
character the later city extensions were mostly thoroughly 
devoid. The tenement residences had been in some main 
thoroughfares planted stretch after stretch painfully close, 
following the original irregular line of roadways, without 
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the slightest engineering. The resulting effect was anyt} 
but elevating to the residenter or the passer-by, y 
should streets be so closely aligned that opposite ne 
bours should be enabled to see through each ott 
windows, and at the same time make the narrow str 
prematurely dark by the shadows of the high tenem 
placed on each side? If in Paris, under modern legislat 
streets could be made from 150 to 200 feet wide, affor, 
facilities for every sort of modern traffic and for bi 
pavements fringed with trees, was it necessary that - 
extensions of a city like Edinburgh should be laid out ;| 
series of windy lanes ? Edinburgh, on account of its |) 
ground, demanded even wider avenues than did citie; 
level plains. Having regard to the irreparably poor app| 
ance of the Mornington Road approach to the city, oe 
the Dalry and Gorgie Roads, it might be hoped the Cor: 
phine, Queensferry and Newington approaches mish, 
kept broad, and guarded against the intrusion of anyt 
affecting their present amenity, such as would result {j 
the closing in of tenements. They might take suggest) 
from the specimens of the new town and a lesson from| 
experience of London and Paris, and especially the for 
where enormous sums of money were being expende| 
bring back the amenity lost ina previous age of culpil 
careless administration. a, | 

As in the case of all cities, suggestions of new sche) 
for improving the city’s amenity were continually bi 
made. Princes Street and the Calton Hill were pereij 
themes for busy minds ever on the outlook. It mighl 
asked, however, with regard to the Calton Hill, could! 
picture as they now saw it be made more beautiful? 
not the openness of the screen formed by the unfini) 
national monument appear more pleasing to the eye 
would be an enormously solid building apparently emt 
ing the vista? One of the latest suggestions, that of \ 
ing a terrace or boulevard on the south side of | 
Princes Street, was now under consideration. Very wi! 
a model had been constructed that the citizens might jj 
the effect of the suggestion to form a terrace or boulevai| 
the south side of West Princes Street. The proposal, \ 
ever, had not taken—and, doubtless, wisely. Therey 
more involved than could be judged from the model) 
the West Gardens, the gentle fall from Princes Street | 
and the gradually ascending castle bank opposite, 1 
the broad valley between, formed a unique picit 
which could be appreciated only as a whole, not n 
by the leisurely, but by the ordinary passer-by. | 
cut off any of the picture, as seen from Princes 52 
would destroy it, and the contraction of the valle! 
the intrusion of the continuous stretch of terrace ¥ 
as seen from the lower walk, seemed very undesirable 
few feet in addition to the present Princes Street Walku 
a more dignified railing, would be an improvement, ai 
much less cost. Mr. Blanc also briefly touched upoit 
question of the Usher Hall, expressing his preference)! 
new building interrupting the present thoroughtare tovr 
Haymarket. . 

The gift of Lord Leven and Melville for preservin! 
rendering serviceable and interesting the old chap) 
Holyrood was one that was certain to appeal to thee 
sentiments of the citizens. But no sooner was thig 
announced than a crop of suggestions and opinions /¢ 
daily served up—some welcome, many not. Wert 
architects yet capable of dealing themselves with mi 
entrusted to them? Did the medical profession re? 
from the public budgets of anonymous corresponit 
when any member had a case to treat? He failed t's 
the difference. The risk of that premature is digpos! 


‘that it would undoubtedly restrain the hands dispos! 


give, with the result that the city would be poorer by 7 
deprived of the chances of increasing its real attrac! 
No declaration had yet been made by the architect } 
Thomas Ross, in whose hands the subject was plac, 
therefore they had nothing before them. The al 
as a national one could not be overestimated. The h- 
of the chapel was a sacred one. It seemed desirable, 1#! 
fore, to do whatever was possible, with sacred handli>, 
save the building from its obvious fate. Total decay v 
within a very limited period, certainly overtake the bu 
if the inestimable opportunity was not now taken to ' 
it. If it could be shown that wasting and disrepalr ’ 
be rectified, and the building could be made serviceab’ 
retaining all it possessed of original material, and by a 
the gaps filled in, there seemed no reason why that s 
not be done. 
Architecture, he maintained, ought to be made a Bt 


1 
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ite education, but if the public had no opportunity 
-at school or in after life of being properly directed in 
ost interesting and most useful study of architecture, 
could an intelligent appreciation of an architect’s 
-s be looked for? The remedy should be found in 
fusion of a love for architecture at school. Instead of 
\s devoting so much time during autumn, winter and 
«to the sport of football, could not that be varied by a 
aturdays being given up under special experts to an 
‘nation of some historic old building? By so sowing 
seds of elementary knowledge, one could look fora 
eneration qualified to think and act in sympathy with 
ectural progress. He earnestly hoped the foundation 
- new art school, which now had attracted the atten- 
deserved, would not be long delayed, and that its 
ng equipment would be such as would supply a full 
ire of the clamant needs of the architectural student. 
. the motion of Mr. T. Ross, the president was 
ed a hearty vote of thanks. 
‘reply, Mr. Blanc referred to the loss the Society had 
aed in the death of Mr. Ballantyne, and it was 
ed to send an expression of sympathy to the family. 
e secretary, Mr. Colin B. Cownie, intimated that the 
il of the Royal Institute of British Architects had 
ed to hold their annual meetings in Edinburgh next 
er. 


i 
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AULD BRIG O’ AYR. 


£ following report by Messrs. Simpson & Wilson has 
been submitted to the executive committee for the 
i of the Auld Brig at Ayr :— 

ting on the instructions of the central committee, we 
gain made a careful examination of the whole bridge, 
e are confirmed in the opinions expressed in our letter 
)town clerk of Ayr, dated August 23, 1905. So far as 
j1 judge, no movement has taken place in the bridge 
ur first inspection more than a yearago. From the 
which have been put down, it appears that the south 
ent and all the piers are founded on boulder clay 
/g in thickness from 13 feet at pier No. 1 (the northmost 
/2 10 feet at pier No. 3. From what we have seen we 
| 0 doubt that the north abutment is founded on rock 
ce kind. 

jalder clay is a good foundation, and we are satisfied 
/€ present condition of the bridge is not due to the 
3 of the piers, but that the weakness is in the 
ire itself, 
’ the arches have gone out of shape more or less, the 
‘rch unequally, having flattened on the north side and 
ja the centre, while the other three arches have all 
itt the crown, and in so doing have drawn the spandril 
‘way from the piers. 

* movement in the arches is, we consider, due to 
Ment and improper haunching, and to the action of 
= which has washed out a large proportion of the lime 
8 the Original mortar. 

: object of the committee being to strengthen the 
f SO aS to preserve it in its present form without in 
ay 1Nterfering with its outward appearance, we now 
id to describe how this can be done. The mode we 
ie to adopt is as follows :— 

Point or caulk any open joints in the arches, spandril 
‘nd piers, the pointing being kept 4 inch back from 
é+ of the stones. 

“-Xcavate two trenches, 3 feet wide and 4 feet apart, 
It angles to and between the spandril walls at the 
t of each pier and down to the top of the haunching, 
Same with concrete. 

Ai trench, 3 feet wide, along centre of roadway, 
i the arch and haunching, beginning at the cross 
‘ bove described, and working towards the centre of 
eh from each side. Before filling this trench with 
/¢, apply grouting machine to each side along the 
ibe as thoroughly to fill the vacancies in the spandril 
,‘nd arch. Fill the trench with concrete up to the 
oo the roadway, and after the concrete is set 


{ the Sand from between the spandril walls, and 
: ao of the arch and outer spandrils not 

} . 
ie oe 8 feet by 4 feet, in the centre of each pier, 
ey of 8 feet below the timber cradle, grouting 
aoe, as the work proceeds. From the bottom of 
Mines, so as to underpin with brick and 


tof i 
the whole area of the pier and cutwaters. 


5. Cover the voids between the spandrils and concrete 
arches 9 inches thick, on top of which a layer of asphalte is 
to be laid, the roadway being finished with hornising as at 
present, making the roadway perfectly watertight. 

We propose to begin with the south arch, and work 
northwards, following up the spandril walls and grouting 
as quickly as possible. 

The parapet walls are much worn and off the plumb, 
and cannot be made to serve as fences without being re- 
built, although they are safe enough to stand in their 
present state if protected by unclimbable railings. 


SIR ROBERT GEFFERY’S ALMSHOUSES, 
SHOREDITCH. 


HE following memorial has been sent to the Charity 

Commissioners for England and Wales on behalf of 

the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the 

Metropolitan Gardens Association and the National Trust :— 

We, representing societies interested in the preservation 

of places of historic and artistic interest and of open spaces, 

desire to address you with regard to the almshouses of the 

Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, situated in Kings- 
land Road, Shoreditch. 

From advertisements which have appeared in the press 
and the notice in the garden adjoining the houses, as well as 
from the letter addressed by you to the secretary of the 
National Trust, under date October 1, 1906, it appears that 
the sale of the site and consequent demolition of the alms- 
houses are contemplated. 

These almshouses were erected in accordance with the 
terms of the will of Sir Robert Geffery in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, and they retain the architectural 
charm of buildings of that period. In front of the houses 
and facing the street there is a considerable garden con- 
taining fine trees. The houses have all the appearance of 
being well cared for; they have evidently been reroofed 
within the last quarter of a century. The chapel has been 
newly decorated and there does not appear to be any lack 
of means for keeping the establishment in good order and 
repair. All the living rooms of the inhabitants appear to 
look into the garden, and generally it may be supposed that 
the lot of the residents is not a disagreeable one. There 
does not seem, therefore, to be any adequate reason for 
the removal of the houses other than the prospective 
realisation of a considerable sum of money by the sale of 
the site. 

The Commissioners, however, in announcing their 
decision in the case of the Trinity Almshouses, stated 
it to be their opinion that “an increase of income available 
for charitable purposes is not in itself a sufficient ground” 
for such changes. 

We venture, therefore, to submit that this site is in its 
‘present condition of real value, for it provides a building of 
architectural beauty and historic interest in a district of 
mean buildings and unattractive warehouses, and a pic- 
turesque and well-matured garden which forms one of the 
very few open spaces in the district. 

A part of the site too is occupied by a disused burial- 
ground, and could not be used for building without an 
infringement of the Disused Burial Grounds Acts. 

The destruction of these almshouses would not only 
break a valuable link in the chain of history, it would 
remove from London a standing example of the charity and 
benevolence of her-citizens. 

Accordingly, we would very earnestly urge you to refuse 
your sanction to any scheme which involves the destruction 
of this garden and these almshouses, nor to sanction any 
other scheme without holding a public inquiry. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


M UCH interest was excited in Scotland by the announce- 

ment in the papers of Friday last that “ L’Angelus,” 
the famous pastel by Millet, had become the property of a 
Glasgow collector. It was subsequently stated to have been 
purchased by Mr. John Reid, an engineering manufacturer, 
who had inherited a very valuable collection from his father. 
The following article on the artist appeared in the Glasgow 
Flerald on Monday :— 

In one of those felicitously phrased and illuminative 
essays which only the scholarly critics of France seem to 
have the gift of writing, M. Leonce Benedite, the director oF 
the Luxembourg Gallery, claims that Jean Francois Mille, 
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is the most extraordinary of all the great figures which have 
made the nineteenth century famous in the domain of art. 
However this may be, he undoubtedly stands alone, austere 
and grandiose, an isolated being, without analogy in the 
present, without precedent in the past. Before him none 
would seem to have looked out on this world of ours with 
eyes so mournfully clear-sighted and so gravely tender ; 
and certainly none has expressed with an eloquence so 
simple and so pathetic those sentiments which were stirring 
human societies to their depths at the time that he lived and 
worked. Millet was, in truth, the man of his work. This 
work was not merely the expression of an intellectual 
concept, an artist’s day-dream; it does not evoke an 
imaginary world, some vision of the land that never was; 
rather is it the outcome of his life itself. And this is the 
secret of his greatness. He was ason of the soil. Asa 
lad he drove the plough, he tended the cattle ; for him seed- 
time and harvest brought stern toil. Year in and year out 
he lived the grave and humblelife of the peasant. And all 
the time his soul, aloof, introspective, meditative, brooded 
on the elemental facts of his surroundings, the aspects 
and the emotions of the daily existence of the tillers of the 
earth, so that, when the artistic impulse became too strong 
to be any longer resisted, it was with a keenly observant 
eye and a spirit attuned to lofty thoughts that he embarked 
on his life’s career. Millet was, in truth, an accomplished 
and sincere artist who was also a great humanist. At first, 
without a doubt (his student days in Paris past), he 
attempted to produce work that would be fashionable, 
would please the thoughtless public; but after a few years 
of effort not to be himself he abandoned this endeavour, 
and, settling at Barbizon, commenced his real life’s work, 
that unique series of pictures which has been well called 
“The Epic of the Peasant.” Here amid poverty and (only 
too often) want the strong man persevered with his ap- 
pointed task ; daring at last to give his genius full play, he 
showed himself the great interpreter of “the cry of the 
earth,” the painter, as he himself said, of “the fundamental 
side of men and things.” Animated by the one dominant 
idea, in the end he achieved such masterpieces as “ The 
Sower,” “The Gleaners,” “The Man with the Hoe,” and 
(not least) ‘‘The Angelus.” In these and in the many other 
works of like inspiration, grand yet sombre poems of the 
toilers in the fields, we see the real man, individual and 
unconventional, with a breadth of outlook and a depth of 
sympathy all too rare. His gospel was that the artist must 
feel deeply if he is to paint well, a man must be touched 
himself if he is to touch others, or else his work, however 
clever, will never have the breath of life, and he will be 
nothing better than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

In all his pictures he fastens on one central and funda- 
mental idea, and allows nothing to distract the mind from 
the principal subject, and he treats every theme with that 


large simplicity of style, that monumental dignity, which , 


mark the work of the master mind. In these majestic 
achievements he visualises for all time types which sum up 
the story of whole generations of toilers—impressive 
figures which are part of the great and changeless order of 
existence, close linked by ties that none may break to the 
changes of the seasons and the beauty of the natural world. 
It is perhaps in ‘The Angelus,” one of the most famous 
pictures in the world, that his qualities are displayed in the 
highest degree. No motive could be simpler than that of 
this small canvas—a peasant and his wife, who pause in 
their toil in the wide, open field at the sound of the Angelus 
bell, and who stand silhouetted against a tenderly Juminous 
evening sky. As they hear the chime they bend their 
‘heads in a momentary silent prayer, and so simple and so 
‘sincere is the art of the painter that the whole picture 
seems to evoke the sound of bells heard at twilight—seems 
to be suffused by a profound pathos and a sense of devotion 
that envelops the two figures as completely as the atmo- 
sphere of evening that permeates the far-stretching land- 
scape. It is a grave, impressive and stately art which can 
‘thus convey to the beholder the emotions of the painter, 
can thrill the heart and stir the soul to quick response. 

This little work, now famous in two continents, was sold 
by Millet for only 1,000 francs, and the story of its growing 
appreciation and of its travels and vicissitudes subsequent 
to the time when the artist parted with it is as fascinating 
as aromance. Space will not permit a detailed account of 
these mutations of place and circumstance. Suffice it to 
say that M. Durand-Ruel in a few years time gave for it 
thirty times the sum that Millet received, and that during 
the Franco-Prussian war it was vainly offered in Britain for 
1,000/., though it shortly after became the property of a 
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Belgian collector, who paid 2,o0o/. for it. At his sa 
1881 it realised 6,400/.; still later the famous connois 
M. Secretan, gave 12,000/. for it; and when his pic 
were dispersed, after a most dramatic struggle betwee; 
contestants who were anxious to secure it, it was be 
for the French nation, amid a scene of the most in. 
excitement, for some 22,0o00/. But the Government o 
day refused to ratify the action of its representative, wit 
result that “ The Angelus” went to an American buye 
was consigned to the States, where, however, it staye; 
a short time, being ultimately secured by M. Chaucharc 
cost of 32,000/.,for France. The enormous popularity of | 
august works of Millet’s, alike among critics, public 
collectors, is very interesting, affording as it does a ty 
instance of the triumph of idea over expressio 
emotion and thought over manipulative skill, of subject 
technique. Millet was a great artist; there is in a 
work an austere simplicity of mass conjoined to a} 
harmony of colour, a certain rhythmic quality of ¢: 
allied to a grave reticence of expression that are yj 
admirable. But Fromentin was probably right whi 
insisted that this most distinguished of French painter' 
not a technician as we to-day understand technique. | 
is no doubt as to the enormous power of his work, | 
the same time it cannot be denied that his oil-painting 
sometimes laboured in effect, that there is an abse) 
spontaneity in them, that a certain heaviness and wool) 
of touch is evident, and that they lack, as painting 
lightness and subtlety to be found in the work of | 
artists without a tithe of Millet’s genius. 

Indeed, if we want to see the master at his bei; 
technician, unsurpassed and unsurpassable, it is — 
pastels and his black-chalk drawings that we. must } 
our attention. In such a work as the pastel of / 
Angelus” (an exquisitely luminous drawing, suffuseci 
the pearly light and still serenity of evening) are nc 
the blemishes inherent in the oil-pictures, which a 
outcome of a more laborious method of artistic expré 
and it is because they possess to the full this qua} 
freshness and spontaneity that Millet’s drawings are) 
more completely representative of his genius thi! 
paintings. In them the thoughts which filled thes 
peasant’s sleeping and waking hours are expressed 1 
clearness and directness, an ease and charm which nl 
can disturb. In them his noblest qualities are pis 
His wonderful power of draughtsmanship, his thi 
mastery of form, his entirely sufficing gift of sugg' 
his tender and profound feeling—each is to be found 1 
drawings and pastels. And all the passionate syr 
with suffering and toiling humanity, all the loving x 
tion of earth and sky in their various aspects, all the 
and pathos of his art are, as it were, distilled and ¢1 
trated into his work in this medium. 


IVORY IN THE ARTS—Il.* 


M Y programme includes the consideration of the!| 
cations of ivory in the decorative arts, and 
my intention to carry you, if time permitted—by' 
of illustrations on the screen—through the progress! 
art of ivory sculpture in most countries and im aé 
showing especially the beautiful work of the MiddliA 
But I must ask your indulgence for omitting theé 
periods of this subject, and for confining my rem 
the position of ivory sculpture in our own times. re 
doing so, however, I will touch briefly upon one? 
intermediate points of interest. I intended to have » 
of the gigantic statues of gold and ivory attribi> 
Phidias in the great days of Greek art. Of these v' 
only records and no remains whatever. But the q's 
if and how the ancients managed to procure large $ 
ivory (and we find also very large ones amongst W 
sular diptychs and in Medizeval works) is often ralsi; 
some have thought they knew some method of : 


ivory. The old alchemists, in fact, give some mal 

and fanciful recipes for so doing. As a matter of * 
far as our knowledge goes, ivory may be softened i 
duced to a glutinous mass, but it cannot be again 1st 
to its original condition. \ Probably the chrys-elep¥ 
statues were covered with slabs or thin plates 0} 
which could be easily bent round to follow the ct 
The effect close by would resemble a kind of mosaic 
leading of the stained-glass windows, but at a grea 


* From the Cantor lecture, by Alfred Maskell, 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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as these statues reached the joints would not be per- 
jle. It is interesting to recall, in connection with the 
yaterial, the machine invented by M. Alessandri, shown 
. Paris exhibition ot 1855, by means of which veneers 
ory in sheets as large as 30 by 150 inches were 
ed. 
ee days of collecting works of art, when the prices 
st-rate specimens of the various branches has of late 
“become so high as to be prohibitory to all except 
\merican millionaire, it is important that amateurs 
jally should be on their guard against the clever 
jes which abound. Ivories have not escaped. Some 
years ago the authorities of the Museum at Brussels 
300/, for a forged consular diptych—it would have been 
‘to-day at ten times thatsum, if genuine. The Louvre 
iffered, and with the museums of Rouen and Lyons 
, thirty years ago) bought three specimens of the 
rare images of the Virgin, known as “ Vierges 
ntes.” Quite recently the first-named has been with- 
1 as a forgery. A genuine example—the “ Vierge 
ourbon”—brought at Christie’s, three years ago, the 
‘sum of 3,800/. 
the spring of 1904 Mr. Craig-Brown, a well-known 
a gentleman and collector of objects of art, being in 
and passing through Bellagio, was much struck by 
appeared to him to be a very fine ivory shield of large 
isions in the establishment of some dealers in the 
The shield, as you see it here, measured something 
;feetin height with a corresponding breadth. The 
told to Mr. Brown was that it was the property of the 
ng Duke of Parma, presented to one of his ancestors 
ie royal family of England. You will observe the 
>royal arms at the top. The price asked and given 
. Craig-Brown was 400/. Well, to make a long story 
the thing is a fraud, a quite modern forgery, and the 
of Parma knew nothing at all about it. Mr. Craig- 
a brought an action in the Italian courts and eventually 
ered his money. Meanwhile, at his request, I paid 
visitin London and saw the shield. In myjudgment, 
did him, I believed the centre to be a modern copy with 
ons of a seventeeuth-century Germany ivory plaque by 
110 Leoniin the museum at Munich, the border adapted 
a well-known Renaissance steel shield in the Louvre. 
vill note here some differences which have been made. 
lind you, at the same time, I think it is every bit as 
as—whatever may have been his value as a sculptor— 
ild have been if a genuine work by Antonio Leoni. 
ig through Brussels some months ago Mr. Craig- 
1 was not a little startled to find an identical copy for 
the same price 4oo/. was asked in the establishment 
Nossent in the Rue de la Madeleine—he may as well 
fies benefit of the advertisement—and I heard only 
“day that you can get another one, same price, in 
e. Now all this is, I think, very instructive, and 
iis a further moral. Why do we not buy for the 
, beauty of things, the beauty we ourselves may see 
*m? As I said just now, the seventeenth-century 
or could not have turned out better work. And again, 
“Imes it is the biter who is bit, I think. You buy ata 
€ in Clovelly, for instance, what you think a find, a 
|ne piece of Della Robbia ware, let us say, for a pound 
0. It turns out to be a clever imitation. Are you 
ied m reproaching the wily cottager or his employer, 
; the other hand, if really genuine, how much of the 
>. or So which you might realise would you think you 


ould upon to present to the ignorant original 
)Ssor ? 

: 
_ all works of art, so clever is the modern forger that 


“eatest experts are constantly deceived. If you are not 
(pert, and indeed if you are, always verify what may 
ee the éfat civil—the life history of the object offered 
a de so far as my experience goes, even amongst 
Who are generally interested in works of art, seem 
| Ba of the extent to which ivory sculpture is 
i at the present day by distinguished artists. We 
ie at it is used for such prosaic things as billiard balls, 
ib ay handles and toilet objects, and other 
tee Ben, which We are accustomed to see in shop 
i as isitors to Dieppe also know that it is still 
Ls fae ah Ivory carving, that crucifixes and 
halified icks and knick-knacks of all kinds which may 
bela an of a certain kind abound there ; that 
denny ae Productions of a similar kind answer 
4 Japa that is made for them, and that in recent 

Panese figures of a better type command compara- 


tively high prices. But I am often asked whether any of 
our best modern sculptors work in ivory, and when we con- 
sider the beauty of the material, the esteem in which it is 
held by artists and their willingness to use it, the surprise 
to me is very great that so little is generally known con- 
cerning the practice of ivory sculpture, and the beautiful 
work which has been executed by our most distinguished 
artists. Now and again a figure or two may be observed at 
our Royal Academy, or perhaps a modest attempt at deco- 
rative work manages to insinuate itself at an exhibition of 
arts and crafts. Butthey are not the fashion ; they attract 
some desultory attention, are acquired by a discerning col- 
lector, disappear and are forgotten by the public at large. 
We have no museum for the encouragement of modern art 
like the Luxembourg at Paris, there is no fashionable lead 
and the encouragement of ivory sculpture would appear not 
to be within the terms of the Chantrey bequest. 

Then again, ignorance concerning art in ivory still 
requires to be dispelled amongst the authorities who rule 
and manage our international exhibitions. Otherwise, would 
it be possible to believe that at these—certainly up to 
that at Paris in 19900—ivory carving has been classed with 
leatherwork, brush-ware, basketwork and a number of other 
industries? The same juryman would be called upon 
to adjudicate on the decorative sewing of a boot, or the art 
value of a carved meerschaum pipe and the merit of a chef 
ad’euvre of ivory sculpture by a Frampton or a Dampt. It 
is little wonder, then, that artists of distinction declined to 
exhibit under such conditions, and that the public should 
remain in ignorance. Yet after all nothing is more certain 
than that the most distinguished amongst our sculptors have 
been accustomed to work in ivory. And it is pleasant to 
see that in recent times attempts have been made to place 
the art of ivory sculpture in the position which it once held 
and which it is entitled to hold; that is to say, on an equal 
footing and in an equal place of honour with sculpture in 
marble or bronze or in any other material. A first exhi- 
bition was held in Brussels some twenty years ago, at which 
all the most distinguished amongst the Belgian sculptors 
and some fifty others exhibited, and the year before last a 
most successful exhibition was held in Paris. It is true 
that in order to justify the expectation of a revival of ivory 
sculptures more than this is required. But everything must 
have a beginning. A great deal depends on the trend of 
fashion, that is to say of patronage. It is useless to ignore 
this fact. Huge sums are given by the wealthy patrons of 
art for specimens of the antique, more or less genuine, the 
bulk of which goes into the pockets of the dealer. What 
is necessary is that their tastes or inclination should turn in 
the direction of the modern, of the living artist. 

The profession of sculpture demands in many ways 
expense. From the point of view of the quality of the 
material, it costs as much to execute a bust or a statuette in 
ivory, a foot or so in height, as to produce a life-size statue 
in marble. The sculptor is only too willing to use ivory as 
a medium, but he cannot be expected to sacrifice his 
material interests and educate the public at his own 
expense. Those whose work in ivory I shall presently 
briefly bring under your notice are in the first place great 
sculptors in marble. They naturally in another direction 
have regard to public requirements. Ivory is a delightful 
material to work, delicate and graceful in results, grateful 
in every way to the artist. It is to monumental sculpture 
what the miniature is to painting—or rather it takes its 
place with bronzes and goldsmith’s work. Any sculptor 
can work it. It requires no special knowledge or training. 
But from about the time of the Italian Renaissance it got into 
bad hands and became the product of the workshop rather 
than of the studio of the artist—there being all the time, 
however, in every age, sculptors of the highest dis- 
tinction who kept alive its traditional position and redeemed 
its character. Still, generally speaking, as an art it fell, 
and suffered from its mechanical abasement. To the public 
nowadays carving in ivory suggests China or India or 
Dieppe, nothing more. People may pay for such things 
what they may be worth, but it is not at such a price that 
a sculptor of reputation can work. Then, again, the Church. 
When one thinks of the examples of ivory sculpture 
destined for the service of religion—the diptychs and 
triptychs, pastoral staves, statuettes and crucifixes of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—one marvels at the 
horrors which have taken their place since the patronage 
and influence of the Church on art no longer are of value. 
And again, if one remembers the large sums obtained for 
a Byzantine or Medizeval ivory casket, one cannot help 
thinking what a great artist could produce if he were offered 
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adequate inducement. What could be more appropriate 
for presentation caskets than a simple one in ivory deriving 
the principal value from the work of a great sculptor ? 
What more worthless than the hideous productions of the 
silversmith’s shop which our corporations present to foreign 
potentates and distinguished guests, or as prizes for distinc- 
tion in the field or in sports ? 

Who, then, are the great sculptors to whom I have 
referred as being so little generally known? I wish, 
indeed, that there remained more time at my disposal, 
enabling me to do more than briefly refer to their work. 
The revival of ivory carving in quite recent times is due to 
Belgian sculptors. This is as it should be, for throughout 
the golden age of ivory sculpture in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Flemish artists were particularly dis- 
tinguished ; and again in the days when the art of the 
rococo ran riot, the Fiammingos, the Van Opstals and the 
Fay-d’Herbes were the masters when decadence reigned 
elsewhere. So it is at the present day ; encouraged by the 
proprietor of the Congo to make fashionable a material 
which is one of the most valuable products of that 
possession, we have in ivory some chefs a’euvre from the 
hands of such well-known sculptors as Julien Daillens, 
Meunier, Van der Stappen, Wolfers and Samuel, not to 
mention a considerable number of lesser lights. Here 
is the charming statuette “La Gloire” of the first- 
named and the “Fée au Paon” of Wolfers. Wolfers’s 
work—he is also a_ goldsmith—is nearly always 
an admirable combination of ivory with gold, silver, enamels, 
precious stones and semi-precious marbles. In France I 
can only mention—for there is no time to do more—that 
such sculptors of the very first rank as Jean Dampt and 
Theodore Riviére, amongst a host of others, give us yearly 
most charming work in ivory. This is his famous 
““Salammbé chez Matho.” The original is in the Luxem- 
bourg. Dampt and others are famous also for busts and 
figures in ivory, or in ivory in combination with wood and 
other materials—portraits of celebrities and leaders of 
high life which ought to set a fashion and may become the 
rage. Then, again, ivory is largely used by such great 
artists as Lalique, and by Gardet and others for beautiful 
toilet articles, such as hair-pins and combs, mirrors, fans 
and the like. And so to come to England, and if it cannot 
be said that we can produce an extended list of workers, 
on the other hand it will be admitted that they number 
amongst them our greatest names. This is Frampton’s 
beautiful “ Lamia,” exhibited at the Academy in 1900, and 
now in the collection of Mr. Willy Vivian. It is the “ Lamia” 
of Keats—in ivory and bronze, at the moment of the trans- 
formation. The face, with its studied serenity—cryptic, 
snake-like—is carved in life-size from a very fine block of 
beautifully - grained ivory, which was supplied to the 
sculptor by the very long-established firm of ivory dealers, 
Messrs. Myers & Son, of Tower Hill. Mr. Frampton tells 
me that for some things he prefers the soft variety of ivory, 
for others the hard, and that he always uses live in prefer- 
ence to dead ivory. For large work a large grain is effective, 
for smaller, certainiy less grain and closer texture. The 
block used for this bust weighed some 14 lbs. Whether 
ivory in sculpture should be polished or matted till it is 
almost like white marble, as some sculptors make it, and 
how far it should be used alone or in combination with 
other materials, are questions to which I can do no more 
than allude. Other admirable English sculpture in ivory in 
various private. collections—our public ones possess not a 
single example—includes the work of such names as Alfred 
Gilbert, the late Harry Bates and Reynolds-Stephens, and 
at Lloyd’s Registry you will see it beautifully used in tthe 
frieze by that clever young sculptor, Lynn Jenkins. 

The subject of my lectures is so important and covers 
such a large extent of ground that, as you will have 
observed, I have on each evening been compelled to skip 
and abbreviate, and offer you scarcely more than indica- 
tions for your consideration. As a matter of fact, it would 
not be difficult, I think, to make at least ten divisions, each 
one of which would afford more than sufficient material for 
an evening’s lecture. But I shall be satisfied if the points I 
have indicated may have been sufficiently interesting to 
induce some of my audience to inquire further—there is 
ample and beautiful material in our great museums—an4d, at 
any rate, am sure it will be admitted that ivory and its 
applications have played a more important part in the 
history of civilisation than at first sight might appear 
evident, that the material itself and its working is full of 
interest, that its usefulness enters largely into our daily 
life, and that in the history of art it has a place which is on 
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a level, at least, with any other of the sculptural art 
excluding, indeed, even the graphic arts. 


| 

BEAUTIFYING LIVERPOOL. | 

A MEETING was held at Liverpool Law Societys Re 
Cook Street, which had been convened by a 
committee of the Liverpool Architectural Society itl 
object of forming a society having for its object the bi, 
fying of the city. According to the Liverpool Courier 
Henry Hartley presided and Mr. T. T. Rees acted as; 
secretary. | 
The Chairman said that the Society did not wi 
tread on the rights of citizens, but already the Coot 
had great powers under the Building Acts regulatin, 
width ‘of streets, air-space in backyards, &c. Why 
extend those powers so as to deal with the artistic s| 
the question? A committee of taste should deal wit) 
elevation of public and private buildings to see that 
were not constructed on advertising lines, but in accor) 
with good taste and the character of the surrouni) 
Overcrowding in building districts should be stoppec; 
buildings restricted to a certain number per acre, 
Mr. Willink pointed out the difficulties supplic 
existing legislation affecting public matters and the ij 
of private citizens. The Corporation could, how, 
purchase large estates on the outskirts and lay ther 
with a proper amount of space, and sell the plots of 
thus bringing back the purchase money and expenses.) 
Mr. Rensberg expressed his entire sympathy wit} 
movement. | 
Professor Riley thought their chief object shoulde 
educate public opinion. Models of buildings and pro 
improvements should be constructed and exhibited. 
The Chairmau intimated that letters in support «1 
movement had been received from many societies, inclli 
the Liverpool Kyrle Society, the Liver Sketching Clu|t 
Ruskin Society, the Historic Society of Lancashiria 
Cheshire, the Housing Association, and the Garder- 
Association. 
The following were appointed as the executivep 
mittee:—Mr. F. J. Leslie, Dr. Caton, Mr. Hall Neal)} 
Kirby (president of the Architectural Society), Pros 
Riley, Mr. J. G. Dawbarn, Mr. Willink, Mr. Wardle (‘e 
dent of the Ruskin Society), Mr. John Edwards (chain 
of the Housing Association), Mr. George Kose, thex 
T. W. M. Lund, Mr. J. Cameron (ckairman of the. 
Society). Power was given to add three to the numbe 


ROMAN REMAINS IN SCOTLAND. 
ae autumn meeting of the Classical Associati 
Scotland was held in Edinburgh University buit 
on Saturday. 
Dr. George Macdonald, assistant secretary Sct 
Education Department, gave a lecture on “ Roman a 
in Scotland, with Special Reference to Some Recent 
coveries.” His main object was, he said, to convey |! 
audience some general idea of the progress which hade 
made in the last twelve or fifteen years towards arrivi3 
a more complete knowledge of the history of Scotlal 
Roman times. The sister Association in Englandhé 
through its Manchester branch, shown an active intent 
the corresponding period of English history by conduchs 
series of explorations at Melandra Castle in Derby 
and had published a handsome volume embodyin ! 
results. Was it too much to hope that, if not ae 
Association of Scotland as a whole, at all events: 
members of it residing in districts where traces 0 
Roman occupation were to be found, would in Ss: 
fashion lend their aid in what they could hardly fail t? 
a fruitful line of research? The older writers upe' 
subject had been guided towards their condlaaps 
comparison between the scattered notices left by hist¢ | 
of Rome and such isolated traces of fortifications au 
like as survived above the surface. Twelve or fifteen : 
ago, however, the Glasgow Archeeological Society if 
in the help of the spade in an examunation oF 
structure of the Antonine vallum. A year or two Bale 
Society of Antiquaries in Scotland explored in SC ; 
fashion the Roman fort at Birrens. Since then the : 
body had continued their investigations on various , 
and were at the present moment actually engaged a: 
promised to be the most important of their whole se 
operations—the excavations at Newstead, near ec | 
lecturer pointed out that it was from Germany and 
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» had learned the methods of proper excavation, and 
jat the problems of research were to some extent 
ied by the acquaintance which, thanks above all to 
nius of Mommsen, we now had with the organisa- 


varmy. Scotland was included within the system of 
sed frontier defence. It was traversed by military 
‘and dotted over with small forts, the most notable 
| which was that which lay along the wall of turf that 
ed from Forth to Clyde. By means of a series of 
ht views explanations were given regarding the 
}and plan of these forts, the nature of the objects 
rassociated with them and the general character of 
': that they reflected. Particular interest attached to 
an of the fort built by Agricola on the Barr Hill, 
artonshire, to the astonishing varieties of miscel- 
5 articles recovered from the Antonine Fort on the 
site by Mr. Whitelaw, of Gartshore, and to the 
‘table examples of Roman helmets secured in the 
/of the present year at Newstead, in the course of 
‘tions now being conducted there under the charge of 
‘mes Curle, of Priorwood. 

the close the usual votes of thanks were awarded. 


ul 


‘HE BLACK ROOD OF SCOTLAND. 


EETING of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society was 
yeld in the Architectural Association’s rooms, Edin- 
on Saturday. Mr. George Watson, Jedburgh, reada 
son “ The Black Rood of Scotland,” in which he stated 
ym the earlier accounts of it they learned that it was 
s\ of the true Cross, nearly 3 feet in length, upon which 
ed a figure of Our Saviour. It was brought here by 
‘Margaret about 1067, and when she was dying in 
irgh Castle in 1093 she requested it to be given her, 
hen presented she kissed it. Before he died at 
je in 1153 David I. made a similar request. Mr. 
a argued that there was no connection whatever 
m the Black Rood ef Scotland and the origin of 
be Edinburgh. The first writer who mentioned that 
-ector Boece, but the charter of Holyrood expressly 
3 that the abbey was founded in honour of Holy Rood. 
lack Rood was afterwards found by the officials of 
jd 1. in Edinburgh Castle in 1292, and it was probably 
| Berwick in that year, when it was taken possession of 
1. Five years later he caused many Scottish magnates, 
| rritorial and ecclesiastic, to swear fealty to him on 
‘ck Rood. By the treaty of Northampton in 1328, the 
(vas returned to the Scottish nation, along with the 
in’s Roll, which was burned by the Scots when it 
«nto their possession. David II. took the Rood in his 
expedition which ended in the battle of Durham in 
| 
: 


ind the English, finding it among the spoils, made 
‘ring of it to St. Cuthbert in Durham Cathedral. 
den, writing in 1533, said it was there at that time 
as held in great veneration, but it was never after- 
heard of, and the probability was that it was taken 
sion of by the emissaries of Henry VIII. when the 
im monastery was dissolved in 1539. 


} 


TESSERA. 
| Giotto’s Country. 


jatleast undoubted truth that Giotto was born and 
Assed the years of childhood at Vespignano, about 
‘ln miles north of Florence, on the road to Bologna. Few 
ve ean forget the peculiar landscape of that district 
. Pennine. As they ascend the hill which rises 
vorence to the lowest break in the ridge of Fiesole, 
. continually beneath the walls of villas bright in 
a uxury and beside cypress hedges, enclosing fair 
‘ia gardens, where the masses of oleander and 
ie lage as leaves in a picture, inlay alternately 
oH aad oa sky their branching lightness of pale rose- 
hide — green breadth of shade, studded with balls 
wow a and showing at intervals through their 
ie tae po leaf and rubied flower the far-away 
| welts . beneath its slopes of olive, and the 
j He, the Carrara mountains tossing themselves 
siéaat ae distance, where the streaks of motion- 
of thar urn above the Pisan sea. The traveller 
lesolan ridge and all is changed. The country 


| 
| 
/ 
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d arrangement of the Roman provinces and of the | 
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the scattered houses of a farm grouped gracefully upon 
the hillsides, here and there a fragment of tower upon a 
distant rock; but neither gardens, nor flowers, nor glitter- 
ing palace walls, only a grey expanse of mountain ground 
tufted irregularly with ilex and olive—a scene not sublime, 
for its forms are subdued and low—not desolate, for its 
valleys are full of sown fields and tended pastures—not 
rich nor lovely, but sunburnt and sorrowful, becoming 
wilder every instant as the road winds into its recesses, 
ascending still until the higher woods, now partly oak and 
partly pine, drooping back from the central crest of the 
Apennine, leave a pastoral wilderness of scathed rock and 
arid grass withered away here by frost and there by strange 
lambent tongues of earth-fed fire. Giotto passed the first 
ten years of his life,a shepherd-boy, among these hills ; was 
found by Cimabue near his native village drawing one of 
his sheep upon a smooth stone; was yielded up by his 
father, “°a simple person, a labourer of the earth,” to the 
guardianship of the painter, who, by his own work, had 
already made the streets of Florence ring with joy; 
attended him to Florence and became his disciple. We 
may fancy the glance of the boy when he and Cimabue 
stood side by side on the ridge of Fiesole and for the 
first time he saw the flowering thickets of the Val d’Arno, 
and deep beneath the innumerable towers of the City of 
the Lily, the depths of his own heart yet hiding the 
fairest of them all. Another ten years passed over him 
and he was chosen from among the painters of Italy to 
decorate the Vatican. 


The Walls at Richborough, Kent. 


At Richborough the foundations were thus arranged :— 
First two rows of boulder stones lie on the natural soil, 
which is a solid pitsand, then a thin stratum of chalk 
nodules, next a single row of boulders, and over them 
another thin layer of small chalk, all these being without 
cement; then boulders again, mixed with mortar. And so 
the masonry proceeds internally, with a confused mixture 
of large boulders, ochre stones, sandstone and blocks of 
chalk, the whole cemented with a mortar formed of lime, 
grit, large and small pebbles, sea shells and fragments of 
baked bricks. The outside of the great north-east wall is 
very beautiful to the eye, as well as magnificent. It is 
composed, as far as now remains, in general of seven great 
and fair distinct rows of stone, each of them very nearly 
4 feet thick, and each of them consisting in general of seven 
courses of separate stones. The measure of the great 
combined courses sometimes varies a. little, some being 
4 feet 3 inches, whilst others are only 3 feet 3 inches in 
breadth, or rather in depth, which may therefore perhaps 
indicate an intention of forming them about 4 Roman feet 
in breadth or depth upon an average. These great 
courses of stone are separated from each other by six 
smaller courses of bricks, composed each merely of a 
double row of bricks that are about 14 inch or 1% inch 
in thickness, but are of very different breadths, from 
8 inches to 1 foot; and of very different lengths, some 
being 14 inches, some 16 inches long and some 17% inches, 
a variation or dimensions to be met with in some other 
Roman structures. For in the old wall of Verulam was a 
brick, now worked up in the wall of the abbey at 
St. Albans, which is very nearly 2 feet in length, and there 
is one at Dover near 3 feet in length. The composition of 
these bricks is also as various as their dimensions. Some 
of them are entirely red throughout their whole substance 
(like our modern bricks), only of a deeper colour ; some are 
red on the outsides, but of a deep blue within, the internal 
substance being formed of a different earth from the out- 
side (perhaps for the sake of sparing the better and scarcer 
material). And here, again, we find a great similarity to 
other Roman works, for in the walls of Chesterford, 
Verulam and Silchester are exactly the same varied ap- 
pearances. Some of the bricks also, here at Richborough, 
are of a yellow colour, having plainly been composed only 
of mud and clay taken from the neighbouring shore. And 
some of these latter might possibly have been merely dried 
by the sun, but how the red ones should become of that 
colour without the aid of fire, or how any (except the yellow 
ones) should have been dried in the sun, as has been hastily 
conjectured by some antiquaries, is incomprehensible. Let 
them have been formed how they will, the whole produces 
still a very beautiful effect to the eye. The structure is 
everywhere uniformly of this sort of style, except in some 
very few parts, where reparations have plainly been made 
in Saxon times, and with squared stones of a much smaller 
size and with herring-bone work. 


Church of San Clemente, Rome. 


Srr,—An influential committee of all denominations of 
clergymen and of archzeologists, under the presidency of the 
British Ambassador, has been formed in Rome to raise 
funds for the preservation of this ancient basilica, which 
dates from the first century of the Christian era. For more 
than thirty years the third or lowest church has been 
inaccessible owing to the collection of water, and an esti- 
mate has now been framed to drain it. The work is esti- 
mated to cost about 1,500/,, and over 1oo/. has already been 
raised locally. May I make an appeal through your 
influential columns to all lovers of ancient monuments, 
Christian and Pagan, without distinction of creed or nation, 
to help us to raise this sum? The Western Branch of the 
Bank of England at Burlington Gardens has kindly con- 
sented to receive subscriptions, which should be paid to the 
““San Clemente Preservation Fund.” Subscriptions may 
also be sent to me direct, or to the British Consul at Rome. 
Tam), XC, Jou CROTTY “OOP. 

Rector of San Clemente. 


GENERAL. 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany has graciously 
accorded her high protectorship to the work of the fourteenth 
International Congress for Hygiene and Demography, which 
will take place in Berlin from September 23 to 29 of next 
year. 


The Roads and Bridges Committee of the Wilts County 
Council recommend the appointment of Mr... Alfred 
Dryland, county surveyor of Herefordshire, for the post of 
county surveyor of W ts, vacated by the death of Mr. C. S. 
Adye. There wereil applications. 


The Dunfermline Abbey Church, which was _ recently 
renovated and decorated at a large expenditure, has now 
had the electric light installed. 


Dr. Arthur Schuster, professor of physics at Manchester 
University, has sent a letter to the Manchester education 
committee in which he says:—“I desire to offer, through 
you, to the Faculty of Technology one scholarship per year 
during the next three years, and shall be glad to place 504. 
each year at the disposal of your committee for that purpose. 
I should like to say Iam induced to make the above offer 
by the excellent performances of your students during the 
degree examinations last June. I should confine the 
scholarships to the subjects of chemistry, engineering and 
electrical engineering.” 


Flatford Bridge, on the Stour, which was introduced by 
John Constable into several of his pictures, and is now in 
danger of falling into the river, is to be restored on its 
original lines. A fund will be raised for the preservation 
of the wooden bridge. 


Mr. Hugh Stannus will read a paper on “ The Korinthic 
Capital” at the Royal Society of British Artists on Decem- 
ber 4, before the Society of Designers. 


Mr. James Dredge, of 103 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Bedford Avenue, London, W., for thirty-five years joint 
editor of Engineering, Commissioner-General for Great 
Britain at the Brussels Exhibition in 1879, and author of 
several engineering works, has left property to the value of 
78,3667. 


The Municipality of Barcelona propose to hold a fifth 
international. art exhibition in that city from April 23 to 
July 15, 1907, which may again’ be opened in September 
and October. The exhibition will comprise the fine arts 
and art crafts generally. The time for receiving exhibits 
will extend from March 15 to 30. 


The Worcester County Council have adopted a scheme 
for the decoration of the windows in the large hall of the 
Shirehall with heraldic designs and coats of arms of 
sheriffs of the county. The arms of chairmen of quarter 
sessions and also of the County Council will be inserted in 
separate windows. It was estimated that the cost to the 
county of the provision of the border, &c., will be 250/. 

The University Court of St. Andrews have accepted an 
offer by Mr. John Ritchie, M.A., LL.B., Perth, to deliver 
short courses of lectures on the history of architecture in 
1907-8 and 1908-9. 
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At the Last Meeting of the St. Asaph (Denbigh) D 
Council an application was received from Mr. Wij 
highway surveyor for the Abergele district, for an in, 
of salary. The surveyor receives 72/. 1os. a year, ¢ 
which he has to provide a horse and trap. Estimati 
cost of that at 30/7. a year, it leaves a sum that Ww 
out at 16s. 3d. a week. An increase of 12/, tos, a, 
was agreed upon. The case was mentioned of a; 
surveyor who received 22/. less than Mr. Williams, a 
had to keep a horse and trap. 

The Manchester City Art Gallery Committee wil]. 
in the Art Gallery in Mosley Street, during the mon 
December and January, an exhibition of Holman || 
collected works. The owners of most of Holman ] 
works that were on view recently in the Leicester Ga: 
have promised them for this exhibition, and a few | 
were not exhibited in London have been secured for 
chester. It is proposed to open the exhibition | 
December 5. 

The Committee of the Incorporated Church Br 
Society have passed a resolution expressing deep | 
at the death of Mr. John Thomas Micklethwaite, f: 
for sixteen years a member of the committee of hor, 
consulting architects and latterly its President, | 
desire to record their sense of the great loss they ar 
Church at large have sustained by his death, and ti 
testimony to the very careful and thorough way in | 
he rendered most valuable service to the Society, 


The Trustees of the Macdonald Trust in connectio; 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery have purchased the foll; 
pictures from the exhibition now on view in the a 
be added to the permanent collection :—“ Volendé| 
Dutch scene, by Mr. A. Gibson, Glasgow ; “ Poplars j 
Thames Valley,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons, A.R.A.; “| 
storm on Dartmoor,” by Mr. David Farquharson, A.R\. 
and “ Aberlady,” by Mr. J. Campbell Mitchell, A.R.S.. 


A Committee has been formed to erect a memorial) 
late Rev. Sir Borradaile Savory, who for nineteen 
worked for the restoration of the church of St. Bartho) 
the Great and for its schools. The late rector was é 
averse to mural tablets being placed on the ancient wi 
the building, considering that memorials should con; 
something to beautify the church. In order to caiy 
idea into effect the committee have decided to protit 
sanctuary of the church by a low screen, in part of | 
will be incorporated the personal memorial in bronzi¢ 
if funds are sufficient, to substitute for the present tem) 
altar-rails two short rail-panels in bronze. Sir ‘ 
Webb’s plans have been adopted. In order to te 
effect of the proposal, a model is to be constructed 
of the bays of the apse, and the committee will be iy 
to inspect the same. 


The City Guardians have decided, with regard ) 
erection of a workhouse and infirmary at Homerton, [ 
in view of the opinion expressed by the architect ) 
Local Government Board, they be empowered to ne(t 
with the architect, Mr. A. E. Pridmore, for his emplor 
by them to prepare the final scheme and plans upon ‘h 
tenders can be invited and the work carried out subel 
the approval of the Guardians and the Local Gover 
Board.” ee 

Mr. Banister Fletcher will deliver a lecture on Mi 
next at the University of London, South Kensingt); 
connection with the Extension Guild. The subject ' 
the Parthenon. ae 

The Maidstone Urban District Council will cc°! 
shortly the following resolution :—“ That the altera” 
the Old Palace Gate House be postponed for the prese 
that Sir Martin Conway, of Allington Castle, be askecif 
will kindly view the building and give his opinion as? 
best way to deal with it, and also to suggest/an aril 
who has had considerable experience in restoril 
buildings.” fa L. 

Stirling Castle has been transferred from the “a 
authorities to His Majesty’s Board of Works, and h 
firm of contractors have been employed to repoint the 
of the old Parliament House. . ii | 

The Commission appointed by the Turin a" 
to study the construction of new railways likely to : 
the trade of Piedmont has proposed the adoption of a e 
put forward in 1882 for piercing Mont Blane i py 
allow the new line to be constructed from +0 
Chamonix. If this project is realised, the latter tov 
be brought within 115 miles of Turin. 
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THE WEEK. 


emarkable that a clause in a private Act of 
should override a public Act which was 
y years afterwards and is in operation every 
anomaly was exhibited in a decision given 
f the Millwall Dock Company for expenses 
yn with a dangerous structure. In 1864 the 
any obtained an Act which enacted among 
3 that “the provisions of any Metropolitan 
+t from time to time in force do not extend 
any building of the company.” There has 
sontention whether the buildings belonging 
ympany which are exempted from the Build- 
other than those used for the purposes of 
iy. On October 24 last year a fire broke 
uilding in Millwall Dock. Mr. CLarxson, 
surveyor, directed that part of the building 
aken down, another part shored up. The 
oany obeyed, but they declined to pay the 
nting to 1/7, 2s. 6d. The magistrate, after 
m, held that the word “do” corresponded 
,’ and related not only to the Act existing 
it to subsequent Building Acts. But Mr. 
thought the subject was important. He said 
> very pleased to state acase. The Legisla- 
e assumed to have a knowledge of the com- 
and by avoiding all suggestion of amendment 
mntly their intention to allow the private Act 
etain its original authority. 


ICATION has been introduced in one of the 
respecting the new county hall. In July 
decided that there was to be a preliminary 
to architects of any nationality. From the 
tin not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
» selected in private by assessors. The 
he selected designs and eight selected archi- 
to take part in the second competition. It 
2presented to the establishment committee 
ight selected architects sent in their designs 
tects of any nationality it would be difficult 
2 do justice to the designs unless they 
he other calls upon their time. It has 
been arranged “that the outlines of the 
for designs for the new county hall do pro- 
1e eight selected architects invited by the 
end in designs in the final stage of the com- 
iot required to lodge their designs with the 
til the date fixed for the delivery of the 
he final stage of the competition.” Eight 
-te therefore certain of taking part in the 
tition, but, beyond this gain, it does not 
| will have more ‘advantages than the ten or 
tects selected in the open competition. 


‘Tticle we published on the 26th ult. giving 
of the origin of the Collegiate Church at 
| which is now the cathedral, we said that 
ie Warr in 1422 was able to obtain a 
the king to found a collegiate church. It 
'1 such cases to have authority also from the 
|: had long been believed by investigators of 
| that there must have been some special 
: the absence of the Papal document. The 
ne of Papal letters, published under the 
the Master of the Rolls, contains a brief 
26, 1426, which supplies the void. | Man- 
i) ormed part of the diocese of Lichfield, and 
i. V, gives authority for the erection of the 
‘collegiate church, the establishment of a 
a of the master, eight chaplains and 
ih tS; then they shall have the power of 
Maneces and statutes and to pay certain con- 


tributions to the diocese of Lichfield. All correspond 
with the rules accepted by THomas pE LA Warr, but 
the document fills a void which was the more remark- 
able on account of the importance of Manchester as 
well as of the founder of the church. 


It was discovered some time ago that the fireproof 
ceilings at the Bexley asylum deflected so seriously as 
to become dangerous. Repairs have cost over 2,400/. 
The ceilings were carried out by sub-contractors, who 
declared as far back as 1go2 that there was absolutely 
no reason to apprehend danger, and in 1905 it was 
stated there existed no warrantable cause for alarm. 
There can no longer be any question that the fireproof 
ceilings are failures. The asylums committee of the 
London County Council would, of course, wish that the 
whole expense in reparations should be refunded by the 
sub-contractors. By the contract deed they made them- 
selves responsible for all defects within five years of the 
completion of the work. The deflections appeared sub- 
sequently to that period. The committee are therefore 
compelled to say :—‘ We have carefully considered the 
whole circumstances, with the view of seeing whether it 
would be possible to take any steps in the matter, and 
we have taken the opinion of eminent counsel as to 
whether responsibility for the faulty construction could 
be brought home to any person or persons. It appears, 
however, from his advice, that there are difficulties in the 
way of our doing this, and we have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that we can take no further action in the 
matter.” 


SCOTSMEN are too prudent to allow the continuance 
of a dispute with a Government department concerning 
projects in which money is to be expended. We have 
referred recently to various plans for preserving the 
amenity of Stirling, which, with its castle, forms one of 
the most picturesque parts of Scotland, and is, more- 
over, a survival of Mediaeval history of unusual interest. 
But the ground was valuable for building sites, and 
arrangements were entered into to dispose of part of it 
as sites for villas. The Stirling Town Council naturally 
looked forward to the introduction of additional rate- 
payers, and there was a possibility that amenity would 
be sacrificed to finance. A defence association was 
formed and they were able to count upon the support 
of Sir Henry CAMpBELL-BANNERMAN, who is member 
for Stirling. It has been arranged that the Crown 
lands are not to be parted with, and the fine prospect 
which every visitor to Stirling can enjoy will not be 
impeded. The whole negotiations have been carried’ 
out in an amicable spirit, and should be imitated by 
other towns when they have dealings with official 
departments. 


His countrymen believe in the architectural skill of 
Ropert ApAm, and many grandiose country houses are 
the result. When the first Earl of Fire resolved to 
erect an ambitious mansion which would be in keeping 
with his new dignity, ApAm obtained the commission. 
The work was commenced about 1740; yet, although 
the large sum of 70,o00/. was expended, the building to 
this day is incomplete. His noble client had also the 
national failing for litigation. ADAm was successful in 
the law courts.. However, it is not always advan- 
tageous to gain a victory over a client; and the earl 
revenged himself on the designer by an _ affected 
indifference to the great lonely mansion. Bishop 
Pocock described it as all of hewn freestone, brought by 
sea a great part in boxes. It consisted of four floors, 
with six rooms on a floor and towers at the angles. 
Although several alterations have taken place in the 
interior, Duff House. still contains some imposing 
apartments. The people have acted very differently 
from those in Staffordshire when they were offered 
Trentham Hall by the Duke of SurHERLAND. In the 
north, Duff House has been accepted with enthusiasm, 
and there is little doubt it will be used to the public 
advantage. 
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ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

HE name of the venerable Dean GreGory has 
been so long connected with the cathedral of 
London, everyone must regret the charge he makes 
against the London County Council of seeking 
by subterfuges to precipitate the construction of the 
sewer by which the cathedral would be endangered. 
All the world knows the real and imaginary short- 
comings of that body, but we doubt if its most bitter 
opponent among laymen would have made such a 
charge. People of all creeds unite in their admiration 
of St. Paul’s as an example of architecture which 
upholds the national pride, for it will allow of a com- 
parison with any other building in Europe. Unhappily 
clergymen who have attained high rank or influence, 
whatever may be the Church to which they belong, 
appear to think, as if by instinct, that they are pos- 
sessed of infallibility—-even in matters of business 
of which they can have merely theoretical know- 
ledge. The cathedral architect believes, according to 
Dean Grecory, that imminent danger would arise 
through the construction of the sewer, and the Dean 
endorses the views of his official. Now it should be 
remembered that last year Mr. Somers CLarKeE, who 
then held the office of architect, informed the County 
Council that, relying on the advice of their engineers, 
Messrs. Barry, LEsLie & Co., the Dean and Chapter 
did not regard with apprehension the proposed low- 
level sewer passing under the south side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. During the last eighteen months there 
has been no change in the circumstances. No devia- 
tions have been put forth of a more dangerous kind 
than were originally contemplated. Not one yard of 
sewer has been laid. And indeed it is believed that the 
ground near the cathedral will not be affected for 
another year. Yet the venerable Dean, who is one of 
the Fathers of the English Church, does not hesitate to 
declare that precipitate action is being taken, in order, 
we suppose, to have the work completed before the 

public are aware of its commencement. 

Everyone will admit that, with so great responsi- 
bility devolving on them, the officials cannot be too 
jealous about the safety of St. Paul’s, for the conditions 
of the site, as well as the circumstances under which 
the building was erected, are of a kind which allow of 
the existence of doubt even after an endurance of over 
two centuries. The site was fixed from having been 
connected with a temple or church for centuries, and 
from being the highest part of the City. Clever as was 
Wren, he was not a geologist, and he did not realise 
what varieties of ground existed within the limited area 
on which he was to build. He thought he was laying 
great bases for eternity on material which it would have 
been wiser to have excavated and carted away. If the 
whole of the ground in the neighbourhood could be left 
untouched, then it is possible that the site might have 
remained as safe as it was originally. It was not the 
best of its kind, but with proper watchfulness the 
building might have continued as a stable compound of 
different materials. 

London, from its character, cannot have unused 
subterranean places. Works which Wren could never 
have anticipated had to be carried out at all cost. 
Drain-pipes, water-pipes, gas-pipes, railways and much 
else were the inevitable consequences of a city which 
was modifying its conditions to suit modern life. But 
the authority to deal with the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s was not conferred in secret. Each 
scheme had to obtain its own private Act, which was 
only granted after a very close examination, inspired 
by the opposition of rivals. The Dean and Chapter, 
we suppose, from the beginning made themselves heard 
before Parliamentary committees. But if they had 
neglected to do so, there is so strong a desire on the 
part of members to keep the humblest church uninjured 
that no measure would be allowed to pass in which 
there was the remotest danger to the cathedral. It 
may then be taken for granted that if something has 


happened which was not foreseen, it would 
difficult to fix the responsibility for it, 2 

If there was uneasiness about the future 
and Chapter have had ample time to take 
measures by which the stability of the cathe; 
be guaranteed. By means of steel and conc 
forms can be created under the most difficy 
stances which can carry enormous weigt 
operation would be expensive. But Londo 
ciently wealthy to meet the outlay necessa; 
preservation of its cathedral. People, howeve 
that when works of the kind have to be carric 
cost can be made by means of diplomacy 
various companies, and that those who r 
benefit will obtain it gratuitously. With suct 
as St. Paul's it will be difficult to make oy 
which any Parliamentary committee or law ec 
ratify. | 

The important question at the present | 
decide what should be done. Under ordina; 
stances the theory that cathedrals belong to | 
and chapters is recognised and respected. | 
are emergencies in which the country ay 
itself and claim them as essentially national: 
With one cathedral architect saying “Th 


danger to be apprehended,” and another a: 
that ‘‘ Danger is imminent,” it would be rid’ 
wait until some catastrophe decides whic) 
correct. Nor is it a time when architects | 
claiming to be omniscient in all varieties 
whether above or below the earth’s surf 
question to be decided is whether there i 
arise a sufficient shrinking of the material ‘ 


i 
: 
ground as to cause a sensible settlement of 
the building and what measures should be; 
anticipate such an event. That is ess 
case for determination by engineers | 
had experience with works more or le 
in character. What should be done thert 
issue a Royal Commission to a certain numbi 
bers of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
them to investigate the subject and to repor! 
remedial measures advisable. There wotl 
necessity for them to enter on an arcl 
historical investigation, or to point out what s) 
been done in preceding years. Taking thin) 
are, it would be quite enough for the Comi 
discover whether there were impending risk 
far all danger could be set aside. The ) 
Chapter might believe it was vandalism | 
works except at a long distance outside the e1/ 
of the cathedral. That kind of privilege hai! 
vanished with much else favourable to the ei 
public buildings. | 
At first, as we have said, it is unneces'! 
beyond the simple question whether, if wate! 
abstracted from the supporting material, ands 
follows, what remedies can be recommen? 
County Council engineers believe that the 1 
posed for the construction of the sewer will) 
in the withdrawal of water, and that the mé 
remain in its present state. The engineers ep 
the authorities agree in that opinion. Bu 
and Chapter seem to be rather apprehens* 
subject. It is essentially an engineerin) 
respecting which information can only be at 
those who have had to direct underground wI 
large scale. We must own we are surpris 
clergy should allow their fears to be made kn¥ 
never difficult to create a scare in the ee 
minds of worshippers in a church, and the co> 
in so large a building as St. Paul's cou. 
estimated. It is only a comparatively few © 
are capable of dealing with the subject, ae 
have investigated it as a mere question of & 
supporting power it would be wiser to a 
thing which will aid remotely in a panic. 
supposed that the discussion over newspaper 


| 


“a 


gy en 


), 1906.) 


sent nothing more than the speculations of 
; a sign of the great interest taken in the 
t. Paul’s. But it would not be difficult to find 
yst people the subject is looked at merely as 
- piquant opportunity for chattering over 
ch to the majority are mysteries, 


AN ACADEMY RECORD." 


terval between the publication of his sixth 
yenth volumes Mr. ALGERNoN Graves has 
with unmerited trouble. By an excess of 
vhich was almost Quixotic he undertook 
jes in connection with the historic house in 
jich prudence would have avoided, and of 
yurt of equity would compel the enforce- 
hope the appreciation of his  straight- 
and self-sacrifice will be shown by 
mt to him as an author. It must be 
new volume shows no sign of the anxiety 
1 it must have been completed. 
‘tects the contents of the seventh volume 
peculiar interest. Several of the great names 
‘ith the art in England appear in the pages. 
utions of Sir Joun Soane fill ten columns. 
n who believed that when any circumstance 
itable, it should not be lightly abandoned. 
ed the use of the Academy. He began in 
‘he was an assistant in Henry Ho.ianp’s 
“The front of a nobleman’s town house.” 
were few years in which he was not repre- 
“0 1836, when he sent a design for the 
of Westminster Hall, the Houses of 
and the Law Courts. He also contributed 
design for a British Senate House, from the 
iwings made in Rome, 1779. This design 
‘ed without regard to expense or limit as to 
‘e gay morning of youthful fancy, amid all 
‘Zination of an enthusiastic mind, animated 
yemplation of the majestic ruins of the 
ss of Imperial Rome,” Few people would 
ito Sir Joun for wildness of any kind, 
ad solitary in his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
youthful effert must have seemed to 
on of a different being. He won the silver 
| Academy in 1772 and the gold medal in 
ither design was exhibited. As travelling 
‘remained abroad until 1780. When he 
exhibited the following in 1781 :—“‘ Design 
Neg “Elevation of a Mausoleum,” “ Design 
jeum,” “ Plan of a Mausoleum,” “ Plan and 
a Hunting Casine.” For a time the 
pear as if they were merely efforts to 
jussions, but in 1785-6-7 there was evi- 
‘tine work. SoANrE was appointed architect 
| of the Bank of England in 1788, and in 
'v of the vestibule began the important 
‘awings of that building which were ex- 
‘ume to time until 1824. He was elected 
795; he was also clerk of works to St. 
'2e, Chelsea Hospital, the Houses of Parlia- 
ict to the Woods and Forests, Dulwich Col- 
: else. If multiplicity of offices could make 


» SOANE was to be envied. He not only 
(igns for triumphal bridges, but he was able 
'several—such as one at Tyringham. For 
‘man there could hardly be a more favour- 

€ Houses of Parliament—and especially 
fot Eords—could not be considered as 
\¢ needs of a legislative palace, and as early 
_ pared a design to render the House of 
ommodious. Between 1800 and 1807 he 
mote drawings of a new House of Lords. 


VII.: Sacco to 
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He possessed an order from the committee, and he took 
care to keep the subject before the public. The desire 
to have some part done prior to the fire was shown by 
C. H. Taruam’s proposal to convert Inico JONEs’s 
Banqueting Hall into an Upper. House. After the 
Continental war came to an end Soanr’s ambition was 
excited by designing in 1817 “A national monument 
forming one side of a quadrangle, the other sides 
intended for sites of a Royal Palace, the two Houses of 
Parliament and Courts of Judicature.” Parliament was 
not likely to approve of becoming a subsidiary element 
in any architectural design. Soane was not, however, 
to be defeated, for after various designs for public 
memorials, in 1826 he contributed the following to the 
Academy, which is worth reprinting inasmuch as the 
same part of the Metropolis is now in course of 
alteration :— 


Plans, elevations, &c., for completing the south side of 
Downing Place, and connecting the same with the new 
Council Office, the Board of Trade and the Treasury by a 
triumphal arch. This arch, decorated with statues of His 
Majesty, the Duke of York and the Duke of Wellington, 
the battle of Waterloo in basso-relievo, and other appro- 
priate sculpture, is intended to perpetuate the military glory 
and invincible valour of Great Britain. The arch at the end 
of Downing Place, decorated with statues of his late Majesty, 
Lord Howard of Effingham and Lord Nelson, with the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada and the battle of Trafalgar 
represented in basso-relievo, is intended to record the 
glorious and ever memorable achievements of the British 
Navy. Downing Place—thus enlarged and enriched with 
national monuments commemorative of the splendid 
successes of the British arms by sea and land, and con- 
taining likewise some of the principal public offices and 
the official residences of several of the great officers of 
State—would form a suitable approach to the House of 
Lords from the new palace in St. James’s Park whenever 
His Majesty should be graciously pleased to open the 
session of Parliament in his Royal person, and the proces- 
sion would be no longer compelled, as at present, to pass 
under the low arches and gloomy vaultings of the Horse 
Guards. Mihi turpe relinqui est. 


In the same year Soane exhibited a national 
entrance into London which was intended to combine 
the classical simplicity of Grecian architecture, the mag— 
nificence of Roman and the fanciful intricacy and play- 
ful effects of Gothic. In 1828 he gave a view of a court 
in a proposed royal palace which was inspired by 
ViGNoLa’s palace at Caprarola. It was to be erected in 
Hyde Park, with a series of magnificent hotels extending 
to Knightsbridge, Bayswater, &c. SoaNEe was dis- 
appointed when at last it was resolved to make altera— 
tions and additions at Buckingham Palace serve for the 
colossal scheme which had taken possession of hint. 

A great many people suppose that the Smirxe family 
monopolised official architecture during centuries. The 
Academy catalogues show that although Sir Roperr 
SMIRKE was treasurer for thirty years, during the whole 
of that period he did not once exhibit. That was 
setting a bad example to other architects, for if the 
Academy is to be recognised as a national institution 
certain duties are imposed on the members. He was 
sceptical about the benefit to be derived from having a 
drawing hung in an out of the way corner where few 
could see it, for architecture was worse treated than 
sculpture. Indeed the Academy record of Sir Rosperr 
is very curious. In 1801 he exhibited an Infant 
Bacchus ; afterwards followed a scene from the ‘ Mer— 
chant of Venice,” a restoration of the temple on the 
Sunium Promontory, the Acropolis of Athens, and the 
Temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum. But of actual work, the 
theatres, clubhouses, colleges, public buildings, there was 
no sign. SYDNEY SMIRKE commenced exhibiting in 1820. 
He did not contribute afterwards for twenty years, and 
his last work was in 1869, viz. ‘The intended Desigm 
for the future adaptation of Burlington House to the 
purposes of the Royal Academy, as approved by Her 
Majesty.” 

Scotr and Morratr had two drawings of the Orphan 


ao © 


Asylum at Wanstead in 1842.. However, GEORGE 
GiLBERT Scott did not appear until 1847, when he 
entered in triumph with his “ Church of St. Nicholas, 
Hamburg.” He was then in his thirty-sixth year. In 
1848 he had a view of the cathedral of St. John, New- 
foundland ; in 1850 the restoration of Chapter-house, 
Westminster, and in 1855 there was another victory 
with the Hotel de Ville at Hamburg. In that year 
Scott was elected an Associate, and two years later an 
Academician. Scotr was fortunate in being able to 
keep to secure ground, and not to tentative efforts. 
But the Hall of Science for Prince Consort’s Memorial 
and the German Parliament House never became 
realities. 

GrorGE Epmunp STREET began to exhibit in 1848 
with a Cornish church. In 1857 he was able to show 
his design for a cathedral at Lille and a memorial church 
at Constantinople. He was so facile a draughtsman it 
might easily be supposed that he would take the fullest 
advantage of his position in the Academy to show 
examples of his drawings. But as a rule he rarely sent 
more than four, and in some years no work of his was 
to be seen on the walls. 

The reputation of James SAvacE depends mainly on 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea; yet he erected several other 
‘churches in London which were among the best types 
of Gothic as practised in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The chapel at Burleigh Street, which was 
lately removed, was the last work he exhibited in the 
Academy in 1832. He designed two bridges over the 
Liffey in Dublin, and also contributed designs for a 
triumphal bridge and a Temple of Victory. SAVAGE was 
a type of the careful, hard-working architect, as skilled 
in construction as in design, and his Chelsea Church 
should establish his name. 

It is not to be expected that we could do justice 
within our limits. to 800 columns, and, indeed, we have 
been unable to say a word about the paintings and the 
statues. The book is a record of which the value is 
sure to increase as time goes on. The best of us 
cannot retain the names of all the paintings and draw- 
ings which we have seen in the Academy. But it is 
surprising with what power old scenes can be conjured 
up on going over the entries. This is one of the 
advantages of the book. The arrangement by which 
separate volumes can be purchased if desired enables a 
record to be obtained, which the members of a family 
‘must prize, at only an inconsiderable outlay. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


if as following statement respecting the possibilities of 

danger from sewer construction has been prepared 
by the engineer to the London County Council at the 
request of Mr. Evan Spicer :— 


Northern Low Level Sewer, No. 2. St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
November 23, 1906. 


In the year 1904, when investigating the question of 
the route of this sewer through the City, I found that 
almost the only possible course it could take would be past 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the south side. Having regard to 
the importance of the building, I considered it necessary 
to consult Mr. Somers Clarke, the architect to the Dean and 
Chapter, and after several verbal discussions on the sub- 
ject, I arranged at his request to have three trial borings 
8 inches in diameter made in the vicinity of the cathedral 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the strata. 
The sites for the borings were fixed by Mr. Clarke himself, 
and on September 30, 1904, a letter was sent to him 
covering a tracing on which the results obtained from the 
borings were indicated, together with the position of the 
sewer in relation to the foundations of the cathedral. It was 
pointed out to him that the sewer would be about 16 feet 
6 inches below the top of the clay in which it would be 
embedded. On October 1, 1904, Mr. Somers Clarke wrote 
asking a series of questions as to the nature of the works 
and the methods of construction, and particularly inquiring 
whether the Council would consent to submit the proposals 
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to an independent engineer acting for the cathedrz 
ties, and also if the works could be inspect 
execution. On the same date Mr. Clarke ack; 
receipt of tracing before referred to showing th 
the borings, and promised to lay the same } 
Chapter on October 6. 2. | 

On October 3, 1904, I replied to the inguiri 
Clarke, and stated very fully the nature of the wor. 
precautions to be taken to avoid any possible dam| 
cathedral, and agreed on behalf of the Council 1 
gested reference to an independent engineer 4 
inspection of the works during construction by “4 
appointed by the Dean and Chapter. i 

On November 17, 1904, I reported this mat: 
main drainage committee, and they agreed to i 
penses, not exceeding 50/., incurred by the | 
Chapter in consulting an independent engineer, 
informed Mr. Somers Clarke. | 

On April 29, 1905, 1 wrote to Messrs. Lee, Bol 
Mr. Lee being the chapter clerk, and in their r 
May 2, 1905, they stated that Mr. Somers Clark 
authority to settle this matter on behalf of the} 
Chapter. I at once wrote Mr. Clarke, and on Ma’ 
received a letter from him in which he said he vy: 
ised to state that, “advised by their enginee) 
Barry, Leslie & Co., the Chapter of St. Paul’ 
regard with apprehension the proposed low-le: 
passing under the south side of St. Paul's Ch 
He also went on to ask that the suggestions mai 
engineers, Messrs. Barry, Leslie & Co., should b| 
&e. ‘| 


j 
, 
| 


To all the proposals made by Mr. Clarke I ass) 
on May 18, 1905, he wrote forwarding a copy | 
Barry & Leslie’s report, dated October 19, 1904. | 

The suggestions made by Messrs. Barry &| 
of which are embodied in my specification, are? 
follows :— 4 

No void to be left between the outer skin of! 
and the London clay displaced to make room for’, 

Between Creed Lane and Distaff Lane the t! 
of the sewer to be not less than 16 feet below thik 
London clay, and cement grout to be injected 
outside of tube under pressure. The “shield” 
be adopted and the work carried out under airs 
required ; the excavation in front of the cast-irc 
to exceed the minimum amount necessary to 
cast-iron ring in place. ao 

Messrs. Barry & Leslie further approved th 
that the cast-iron rings should be 13-inch thie’ 
express the opinion that, with concrete and brick? 
the tube and cement grouting outside, no corros 1 
anticipated. . 

I may state that the sewer is 7 feet 6 incls 
diameter and 9 feet 4 inches external diamer 
50 feet below the roadway. i 

So far as the facts are known from informat 
from plans lent by Mr. Somers Clarke, it would b) 
the foundations of the cathedral rest on a laye ‘ 
soil or potter’s earth which, in its turn, rests on‘ 
which overlies the London clay.’ This grav 
(according to the borings made in 1904) only fret 
5 feet of water, which is upheld by the clay, bi 
penetrate into it. The sewer being 16 feet belo | 
it will not drain the water out of the gravel, a! 
made entirely in tunnel, compressed air will be 3€ 
construction, and there will be no shaft or oper 
kind from the surface between Ludgate Circus M 
Street at its junction with Cannon Street. oTH) 
sewer at its nearest point is from 35 feet to « 
horizontal line away from the cathedral. Ew 
underside of the foundations of the cathedral (« 
the best available information) and the top of € 
distance of about 4o feet vertically will intervel- 

There is not the slightest likelihood that an} 
drain on to the back of the cast-iron tube 1"? 
sewer. , 
There is already a 4-feet 6-inch by 2-feet-1 
sewer in St. Paul’s Churchyard between the pro” 
and the cathedral. This local sewer is im the aM 
overlies the clay, and is from 20 feet to 25 ie 
surface of the roadway, and is below the he 
foundations of the cathedral. a 

Since May 1905 I have had no con jens 
otherwise, with the cathedral authorities, either 
the construction of the sewer or any subsidenc : 
of the cathedral. I may also say that I saw | 


| 


: 
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Jarke several times during last September, and he made no 
yention to me of any settlement at the cathedral. 

In conclusion, I have to state that the sewer has not yet 
een commenced at any point within two miles of the 
athedral, and no shafts have been sunk. 

[attach hereto copies of the principal letters which have 
assed between me and the cathedral authorities. 

MavriceE FirzMAuRICcE. 


THE LATE WILLIAM MACKISON. 


-NTIMATION of the death of Mr. William Mackison, C.E., 
| FRLB.A., until recently city engineer of Dundee, 
which was made on Saturday, came as a surprise and shock, 
ays the Dundee Advertiser, to the community at large. 
xcept among his more intimate friends it was not known 
rat he was ill, and even by them a fatal termination was 
ardly expected. It appears that for a fortnight Mr. Macki- 
yn had suffered from a slight indisposition, and it was not 
‘ntil a few days ago that complications arose which, 
ssuming a dangerous form, ended in death shortly after 
iree o'clock on Saturday morning. Deceased had been 
asiding at Kirkton House, his residence at Auchterhouse, 
id there he passed away in the presence of his family. 

A native of Stirling, where he was born in 1833, Mr. 
fackison first made the acquaintance of Dundee in 1844 
y entering the high school of the city in order to complete 
is education. He was a diligent and clever pupil, and 
jok a good position in all his classes. Six years after- 
vards, in 1850, having in view the law as a profession, he 
‘as given a situation in the office of Messrs. C. Kerr & Co., 
dlicitors, but after a short time, on a favourable opening 
resenting itself, he transferred his services to his native 
wn, and took employment with his uncle, the late Mr. 
ancis Mackison, C.E., architect and surveyor. He de- 
nitely decided to adopt the profession of architect. In 
tirling his career was very successful. He was fortunate 


sctural and surveying work, and many of the most 
andsome villas and buildings, not only in the town itself, 
ut in the surrounding district, were erected to his 
esigns. The important offices of master of works, burgh 


i 
| 


arveyor and town architect in Stirling were held by Mr. 
lackison, and during his tenure of them he was also 
atrusted with the suvervision of the excavations at Cambus- 
‘enneth Abbey and the restoration of the fine old tower of 
iat historic pile. 
1 which he carried out this commission he was elected a 
ellow of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, and the same 
ear was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
wwchitects—he and the late well-known and celebrated 
rchitect, Mr. David Bryce, Edinburgh, being at that time 
ae only men enjoying that distinction. In other walks of 
fe Mr. Mackison was a prominent figure. 

It was in May 1868 that Mr. Mackison came to Dundee 
s burgh surveyor, in succession to the late Mr. Fulke. 
*hese were the days of small things. The surveyor’s office 
yas in the Police Chambers. Then there were only one 
ssistant, one apprentice draughtsman and one apprentice 
lerk on the office staff; one inspector of works and two 
jutside foremen over the squad of workmen employed by 
ne Corporation. Needless to say, both the work and the 
itaff of the department have greatly increased since that 
‘emote period. And the changes that have come over the 
ity, have been still more marked. Extensive drainage, 
»aving and flagging operations have been carried out, streets 
wave been widened and otherwise improved, and many 
‘mportant building schemes have brightened and beautified 
jhe town. One of the first tasks set Mr. Mackison was the 
‘aying out of the grounds around the Albert Institute ; then 
jollowed the formation of Balgay Hill and cemetery (in 
vhich he was assisted by Messrs. Scott and M‘Kelvie, town 
‘tchitect and superintendent of parks respectively) ; and 
fter that came the preparation of the plans and sections 
ip the Police and Improvement Act of 1871. This 
871 Act involved a large amount of additional labour on 
wr. Mackison and his assistants, not only immediate but 
»rospective, he having under it to examine and report upon 
he Plans for all new buildings within the city and superin- 
end their execution. The public baths, public cattle market 
and abattoirs, the police stations and extensions thereof, 
che smallpox and epidemic hospitals and King’s Cross 
/lospital, the extension and reconstruction of the cleansing 
department buildings, the new skating-ponds and the fish 
narket were designed and carried out under his directions. 
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1 obtaining a wide experience in all branches of archi- | 


As a recognition of the excellent manner | 


| for sketching and (3) for construction. 
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He also prepared the Parliamentary plans for the street 
tramways and the Esplanade and river reclamation works ; 
also the Parliamentary plans’ for the boundary extension, 
&c. The extension works by the unemployed were per- 
formed from time to time under his oversight. 

For a time Mr. Mackison also acted as water manager. 
During the water famine he brought the water of the Fithie 
into the Crombie Reservoir, carried out considerable ex- 
tension of town piping, and effected many improvements 
at Monikie. In due course the water department was 
considered of sufficient importance to warrant the appoint- 
ment of an engineer specially to attend to its manifold 
responsibilities, and Mr. Mackison was thus freed to devote 
all his attention to the duties coming under the cognisance 
of the present-day works committee. 

But apart from professional cares, and notwithstanding 
the call which these made upon his time, Mr. Mackison 
proved a helpful citizen in other spheres. All religious and 
philanthropic causes found in him a constant and earnest 
supporter. He was a member of the Sanitary Association 
of Scotland, holding for two years the position of President, 
and was one of the first to support the formation of the 
Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science and Art, of which 
he became first Vice-President and afterwards President. 

Into the causes which led to his severance from the 
service of the municipality it is not necessary to enter. 
That is a matter of recent history well within the recollec- 
tion of the community ; and still less is it required to do 
more than mention the action for 15,o00/. raised at his 
instance, and still pending in the Court of Session, against 
the Town Council as compensation for work performed by 
him and claimed to have been outwith the ‘scope of his 
office. Deceased was a man of sterling probity and 
character, of gentle manner and genial disposition, generally 
esteemed, 2nd much liked by his subordinates in the public 
service. Mr. Mackison, who was seventy-three years of age, 
is survived by a family of two sons and one daughter. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T the annual social gathering of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society, held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, a musical entertainment followed the address of the 
president (Mr. H. S. Chorley, of Leeds). It also fell to Mr. 
Chorley’s lot to distribute prizes awarded to students of the 
Society during the past twelve months. Mr. W. P. Rylatt won 
prizes (1) for a measured drawing of Methley Church, (2) 
To Mr. Carnelly 
were awarded a special prize for designs; while Mr. W. 
Whitehead won the second prize for designs, the essay 
prize and the Halden prize. 

Mr. H. S. Chorley, in his presidential address, touched 
upon the Selby Abbey fire, expressing gratification at the 
prospect of the fine old building being restored to its original 
beauty. He hoped that Mr. Oldrid Scott, who had the work 
of restoration in hand, would be able not only to rebuild 
the burned-out portions, but also to carry out the other works 
contemplated in connection with the tower and south tran- 
sept. The fire, proceeded the President, had demonstrated 
the danger of timber roofs, and raised the question whether 
it was possible to put fireproof vaulted roofs in Gothic 
churches. The stability of such places as the Pantheon 
and the Basilica of Constantine at Rome was due to the 
fact that their roofs were made of imperishable materials 
which could not be destroyed by fire or ruined by man’s 
neglect. 

Another question worthy of discussion was the proper 
preservation of our ancient monuments. Mr. Chorley men- 
tioned in this connection that almost everywhere on the 
Continent the initiative had been taken by the State, while 
in this country the work had been carried out largely by 
private enterprise. Continental Governments had esta- 
blished State commissions to look after their national 
treasures. In England it must be said, of course, that so 
far as the work of actual restoration was concerned, the 
care of old buildings compared favourably with the work 
done elsewhere. In Europe many buildings had not been 
restored so much as rebuilt, and the State in its desire to 
preserve had ruined many fine monuments. The same 
complaint had been made occasionally in regard to this 
country, but generally speaking Mr. Chorley believed 
that restoration of buildings had been carried out with 
greater love and care than was shown on the Conti- 
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But in other matters connected with the _ pre- 
servation of ancient monuments this country lagged 
behind: It was necessary, proceeded the _ speaker, 
that there should be a system of surveying and cata- 
loguing to obtain a complete knowledge of all the 
architectural treasures the country possessed. Full insur- 
ance against fire should be insisted upon in every case, and 
an inspector of ancient monuments should be appointed. 
Mr. Chorley, with an eye to beauty, also added that adver- 
tisement hoardings in close proximity to these architectural 
gems should be prohibited. It was indeed evident, he 
concluded, that there was a real necessity for Government 
action in many directions. 

The President also referred to the garden city move- 
ment, and urged architects to interest themselves in the 
housing question and take their proper place in any 
reforming movement, so as not to allow the matter to 
drift into the hands of the builder alone. Mr. Chorley 
said there was a growing necessity for the registration of 
architects, and in regard to the work of the Society he 
hoped next year to revive the sketching club, which had 
been a useful section of their organisation in the past. 

Mr. Chorley was thanked for his address, on the motion 
of Mr. Sydney Kitson, seconded by Mr. Butler Wilson and 
supported by Mr. F. E. P. Edwards. 


nent. 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL. COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


HE sketch plan of the. new art school has been 
approved by the Edinburgh Town Council. The 
block plan shows the central building with entrance hall, 
museum and cast gallery and buildings on the right and 
left, each with a hollow,square in the centre. The frontage 
length over all of the Building will, says the Scotsman, be 
about 420 feet and the average width about 140 feet.. The 
entrance block has a frontage of about 60 feet and is 
situated to the west of the present entrance to the cattle 
market from Lauriston Place. Beyond it is a museum 
55 feet by 40 feet, and behind that again on the north is a 
cast gallery for sculpture and architecture, which is 80 feet 
in length by 55.feet in width. The various sections of the 
arts have been allotted different parts of the buildings— 
painting on the north-east, architecture and the decorative arts 
onthe south-east, sculpture on the north-west, and generally 
public offices and rooms for the administrative staff on the 
south-west quarter. On the museum corridor on the right 
is a students’ room for ladies, and on the corridor on the 
left a corresponding room for gentlemen 
On the northern boundary to the east are rooms for 
drawing from the cast, painting from still life and 
flowers, marine paintings and landscape and etching studios. 
These are entered from the same corridor, which is about 
120 feet in length. The eastmost room in the entrance floor 
is the lecture theatre, roughly speaking, 40 feet square, with 
cloak-room adjoining; while in the southern side of the east 
block are rooms for the preparation of colours, house paint- 
ing, decoration, elementary drawing and design. The deco- 
ration apartment is nearly 50 feet in length by 4o feet in 
width, and has thrown out from it on its south side a con- 
servatory for the rearing of plants and flowers. The build- 
ing on the west of the main block has on the north side 
sculptors’ classroom, life classroom, antique classroom and 
a room for decoration and ornament, the size of these rooms 
being about 4o feet by 30 feet. On the west end are work- 
shops and an atelier devoted to casting, pointing and carving 
marble, stone and wood; and on the south front are rooms 
for elementary modelling, anatomy and a public office, the 
last mentioned entering directly off the main vestibule. In 
each of the central courts is a glass pavilion, 30 feet in 
length by 4o feet in breadth. 

On the upper floor the library, 40 feet by 26 feet, is 
placed above the entrance hall. Behind it and above the 
museum is a hall, 54 feet by 40 feet, for the study of 
advanced architecture, while further on is a second cast 
gallery, 83 feet by 50 feet. The six classrooms on the 
north-east line of the building are devoted to painting from 
the nude and the draped model and to composition, while 
the upper rooms on the south side are set apart for archi- 
tectural studies, the largest of these, for advanced decoration, 
being 50 feet in length by 35 feet in breadth. The upper 
rooms on the north-west side of that block have a range of 
seven studios, 20 feet by 19 feet, for advanced students of 
sculpture, the westmost corner room being for photography. 
On the south side of this block are rooms for the director, 
Council, secretary, a professors’ common room and a large 
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room for students’ proofs and school property. The = 
taker’s house is at the north-west corner of Lady Lawson's 
Wynd. BS ie 
The scheme is that of Mr. Macgillivray, R.S.A., and the 
plans were prepared in the Public Office of Works, 


NATIONAL .MONUMENT, EDINBURGH. | 


A PAMPHLET, accompanied by a set of drawings by. 
Mr. Henry F. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., illustrative of the| 
proposed completion of the National Monument for the | 
Scottish National Gallery, has been issued. os aaa 

Fortunately the questions, which involve the interests of 
science and art in Scotland and the credit of the country, 
are still open, and the Government may be relied on to 
deal with them according to the wishes of the Scottish 
people. ~ -s 

This would leave the venerable Royal Society of Edin 
burgh in the occupation of the Royal Institution, where, as. 
Lord Kelvin said, the Society for the last sixty-two years of 
its life and work has enjoyed a lodging in the very best site. 
in Edinburgh, thoroughly convenient in respect of all. 
modern requirements. 

It would Jeave the Royal Scottish Academy and other 
artistic societies both galleries at the south end of the 
Mound, affording ample space for all their requirements. 

In connection with these buildings the Government! 
would be put to no extra expense, and would be the better! 
able to subsidise the institutions by which they will con- 
tinue to be occupied. 

The only questions remaining are those of the site and. 
the funds for the National Gallery. Perhaps the finest site| 
in the country was chosen by our ancestors last century for. 
the National Monument. They selected as its model the 
Parthenon at Athens, which in its own class is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful building in the world. The building) 
could be completed with an entrance hall and corridor, so_ 
as to afford more space for works of art and more room for 
expansion than the present National Gallery and the one 
ad’o ning it, while for those unable or unwilling to use the’ 
pres :nt access in carriage or on foot, a luxurious and easy 
elevator 300 yards from the Wellington Statue would set) 
them down at its door. Is 

The funds necessary, which to some timid Scottish | 
people seem beyond reach, are equally accessible. Notice’ 
has been given by Mr. Norman Lamont, M.P., of an amend-| 
ment on the National Galleries (Scotland) Bill, ee ae 
the new Board to apply the accumulations held by the’ 
Board of Manufactures “towards the completion of the 
National Monument on the Calton Hill to serve as the 
National Gallery for Scotland.” If carried, 28,0o00/. would 
become at once available for proceeding with the building’ 
and its access, and as the Royal Institution was built from’ 
purely Scottish money and is now valued at 200,000/, it) 
would not be too much to expect from the Exchequer a 
grant of that amount. Arrangements are berg made for) 
collecting whatever sum may be required to supplement the 
Government grant. Is it too much to expect contributions | 
to that amount from all English-speaking people for com- | 
pleting what the venerable Dr. MacGregor truly writes! 
“would be the finest thing in the British Empire”? _ | 

According to the town clerk, the completion of the. 
National Monument on Calton Hill and the provision of a | 
suitable building for the National Gallery of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, both of which. are dealt with in the pamphlet, 
are of interest to the people of Scotland. The Corporation | 
of Edinburgh, to whom the Calton Hill belongs, have) 
expressed their readiness to give a site on the hill for the 
National Gallery if the Government resolve upon placing’ 
it there. Mr. Mitchell deals with the subject of the funds | 
which would be required and the sources from which con- | 
tributions might be expected. The Town Council, while 
not committing themselves to approval of Mr. Mitchell's’ 
views, invite attention to the questions discussed in the) 
pamphlet. Boi 

In his pamphlet Mr. Mitchell submits the following | 
suggestions :— ; 

1. That the Bill be amended by reserving to the Board | 
of Manufactures, established shortly after the Union, not! 
only the “ equivalent” annuity of 2,000/, thereby secured by | 
the Scottish people, but the amount saved by the Board 
from that annuity. The present amount of the Board's: 
capital is 36,4812, invested in heritable bonds and Govern- 
ment securities, as stated in Paragraph 45 of the report by 
Mr. Akers-Douglas’s committee. The Board should be 
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ther authorised to apply these funds and any Govern- 
nt grants, donations and legacies which it may receive 
the purpose in the completion of the National Monu- 
nt on the model of the Parthenon, to serve as the 
\ttish National Gallery. By thus earmarking these funds, 
lich belong to Scotland, an end will be put to the system 
jer which Scotland has suffered so much in the past, and 
| institutions for the promotion of ‘science and art in 
ttland will fall to be duly supported by the British 
jshequer in the same way as similar institutions in London 
1 Dublin. 
2. That the Bill be further amended by vesting the 
lic buildings in question and collections of pictures, 
-Ipture and antiquities contained in them in the Corpora- 
nN of Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, with power to 
nage the same by a committee of science and art, con- 
ing of members of the Corporation and such repre- 
tatives of science and art in Scotland as may be co-opted 
) the Corporation for the purpose. 
At Mr. Mitchell’s request, Mr. Henry F. Kerr, A.R.LB.A., 
, prepared a set of drawings of the proposed reconstruc- 
4, which accompany the pamphlet. | It is explained by 
\. Mitchell that— 
@ The interior is divided into a ground floor and a 
‘at hall above it. Setting apart the necessary space for 
staircase at the east end and two lifts at the west end, 
/re remains a rectangular area 120 by 64 feet, which is 
jided into six rooms communicating with each other and 
»h measuring about 4o by 30 feet. The height of these 
-ms is 18 feet, and they are lit from the north and south 
Jes, each room having three windows on one side. The 
;s of the windows being about 7 feet above floor level, 
| light will enter from above and the space below the 
jidows may be available for statuary if not for pictures. 


Feet. 


Including only the dividing walls, the lineal hang- 
| space for pictures on the lower floor will be about 
(6) The great hall, measuring 120 by 64 feet, will 
‘lit from the roof by windows of thick glass occupy- 
| most of the spaces between the principals of the 
rf. The height of the hall is 27 feet at the sides 
4135 feet in the middle. All the four walls will be 
j\ilable for pictures, and the lineal hanging space 
i the great hall will be about ; ; : : 
_(c) Additional space for the display of special 
tures will be afforded by tripod stands, seven of 
‘ich would afford further lineal hanging space to 
t-extent of about . : ‘ ; : . s 
“ ) The entrance hall and corridor to the south- 


522 


341 


70 


t of the main building, lit from the roof, will 


rd further lineal hanging space of about . - 400 


| 

| Total : ‘ ; 
The whole lineal hanging space within the 
sleries at the south end of the Mound is. ° . 
he 155 
|The proposed new National Gallery will thus have 
j feet more of lineal hanging space for pictures. The 
<tion of the electric railway beside the steps in Waterloo 
lice is only 300 yards from the Wellington Statue. Access 
tthe National Gallery and the Hill will be obtained by a 
gle line of railway worked by under-contact  electric- 
Ewer, which will terminate beside the entrance hall of the 
(llery, passing through the trees and above the rock ata 
fidient of r in 8 for a distance of about 250 yards. In 
ler not to interrupt the roadway below the Nelson Monu- 
tnt the line will be tunnelled to the south-east of that 
tmument for about 56 yards. The present access to the 
Ill will not be interfered with in any way. 
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ANCIENT IRELAND. 


| 

\ LECTURE was delivered at Manchester University on 
A early Celtic Christianity by Professor Kuno Meyer. 
> traced the beginnings of Christianity in Ireland, and 
ee ese into the Pagan civilisation which existed at 
8 a the first Christian missionaries. He deplored 
tere and wanton destruction of Irish antiquities and 
Tien, # which is still going on. Ancient oratories, 
'y so Inscribed stones are being pulled down when 
fa the Tials are needed to repair a neighbouring cabin, 
ce so-called restorations of the Irish Board of Works 
‘Featen these ancient monuments from another side. 
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Instead of excavations conducted on scientific lines, we 
were lately told of the proprietor of Tara Hill digging at 
random on that ancient site to try to discover traces of the 
lost tribes. The deplorable state of education in Ireland 
was responsible tor such vandalism, and for the general 
apathy and ignorance of the Irish with regard to their 
own history and old literature. It was to be hoped that the 
Gaelic League, which was doing so much to revive interest 
in the language and literature of Ireland, would improve 
matters. 

The whole of Ireland is covered with thousands of early 
Christian monuments, the earliest dating from the fourth, 
probably the third, century, and the shelves of libraries are 
full of thousands of unexplored Irish manuscripts—an 
almost neglected field of research. Ireland, in the golden 
age of its civilisation, was so strong and rich that it could 
afford to give of its wealth to other countries ; the Continent 


‘was studded with Irish monasteries and schools, and 


Irishmen were the companions and advisers of kings. 
Going back to the first century of our era, Professor Kuno 
Meyer described the then ruling inhabitants, the Gaels, and 
said that they probably came to Ireland direct from the 
Continent, most probably from Gaul. The then trade routes 
went straight from the Continent to Ireland. Of the people 
who were living in Ireland before the arrival of the Gaels 
we knew nothing. He touched on some aspects of ancient 
Irish life and civilisation. Ireland in early times was split 
up into innumerable independent clans, and the idea of a 
ceutral executive Government was unknown. 

Much interesting evidence was drawn from the old epics, 
which were in prose with lyrical interludes, and which 
revealed a civilisation in which intellectual and artistic 
pursuits ranked high and where the ideas of chivalry were 
honoured, and from the lives of the early saints. The 
conscious falsifications which entered into these lives 
weakened their value as evidence, but they nevertheless 
threw valuable light on the times. The Pagan Irish wor- 
shipped idols and propitiated them by human sacrifices, 
particularly of children, and they worshipped the sun and 
trees and wells. 

Professor Kuno Meyer thinks that there must in those 
old days have been considerable intercourse between Ire- 
land and Britain. There were slave-hunting raids of the 
Picts or Irish on Britain, and a certain amount of commerce 
existed. From the second century there was constant 
intercourse between the two sister isles, and this was one 
of the channels through which Roman Christianity and 
civilisation reached Ireland. He combated the theory that 
Ireland was entirely Pagan before the arrival of St. Patrick 
in 432, and said that during the whole of the fourth century 
there was an organised Christian Church. Half a century 
after St. Patrick’s death the Irish Church was at the height 
of its power and influence. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


N concluding his address at the opening of the session 
last week Sir Stewart Colvin Bayley, chairman of 
Council, said :—I have hinted in dealing with the future of 
the Indian section that we are somewhat cramped for space. 
For the past two years the Council were not without hopes 
that the Society might have received a great extension by 
becoming amalgamated with the London Institution, and 
that a new Society might have been established to carry on 
the work of these ancient institutions with renewed vigour. 
As you are aware, the efforts made in this direction have 
come to nothing. But the Council are now endeavouring to 
ascertain whether additional accommodation cannot be pro- 
vided for the Society on the site it has so long occupied, by 
the acquisition of adjacent premises. Whether this can be 
successfully accomplished, and on terms which the Society 
can afford, is a question which is now engaging their very 
careful attention, and should their endeavours be successful, 
I have no doubt that the Indian section no less than the 
Society at large will be greatly benefited. 


The Local Government Board recently rejected Acton’s 
scheme for a newtown hall and public offices at a total cost 
of 1o0,000/., on the ground that it was unnecessarily elabo- 
rate and extravagant. An amended scheme was laid before 
the District Council last week to cost 36,000/., this providing 
for municipal buildings only. Working drawings, prepared 
by Mr. W. G. Hunt, architect, were adopted, and specifica- 
tions were ordered to be prepared. 
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‘AN experience on-a comparatively small scale relating | 


to. reservoirs is now being afforded to the Metro- 
politan Water Board. <A reservoir used to be a. type 
of quietude; ‘it is so well sheltered that scarcely..a 
ripple agitates the surface of the water. And yet every 
official who has ‘been connected with their construction 
or upkeep is aware that without any notice the mass of 
‘water can destroy both~ lives and property. Their 
history is marked both in England and other countries 
by terrible havoc and loss of human life. The case 
which the Metropolitan Water Board is now called on to 
deal with is the reservoir being constructed at Honor Oak. 
In the neighbourhood there is light yellow clay with 
some of those insets of sandy beds which it is difficult 
to explain, but which often are a source of danger. 
Great care is being taken in the preparation of the bed 
of the reservoir. But there are already indications that 
the clay and sand is liable to disturbance, and in such 
cases the work which is constructed above the beds is 
likely to follow suit. It is proposed to expend about 
5,500/, to put an obstacle to the shifting and to 
strengthen the wall with counterforts. But the Board 
will be fortunate if they secure safety at so moderate an 
outlay. The difficulty in all such cases is that there 
are no counteracting pressures such as would arise 
from a. second reservoir outside the first. The work 
will involve great anxiety. Messrs. MowLem & Sons, 
who have been entrusted with the operations, are 
also to construct another reservoir at a cost of about 
140,000/. ; 


Ir was never anticipated when the world’s great 
buildings were erected that they might have to encounter 
a fearful enemy in the form of an explosive. Another 
peculiarity of the danger is that, being unrestrained, 
buildings which would be spared in the ordinary course 
of war would not be exempted. The resources of 
civilisation, which is the phrase applied to explosives by 
advocates. of the.war against . public buildings, are 
enemies with which it is difficult to contend. At St. 
Peter’s, Rome, on the 18th inst. at midday, a tin can, like 
those containing conserves, was discovered between the 
altar known as Della Navicella and Canova’s tomb of 
CLEMENT XIII., beneath a marble scaffolding which had 
been employed for repairs to the roof. The great 
basilica is guarded by a band of workmen known as the 
San Pietrini. They reside in quarters on the platform 
near thecupolas. Some of them are always on the watch 
during the night as well as day, and they declare they did 
not see anyone placing the destructive. It is remarkable 
that the large nails found in the case correspond with 
those used in the scaffolding. Evidently the contents 
were recently packed, for among the débris were 
fragments of journals two days old. The attempt 
was made by some unskilful hand, for otherwise it 
could not have been expected that under the favourable 
conditions so little damage would have occurred, What 
advantage would arise to the proletariat by the destruc- 
tion of such a building is not to be understood. If it 
were proposed to convert the basilica to secular use 
the scheme might find supporters. But the destruction 
of a building like St. Peter’s could not be remedied, for 
although another might be erected it would certainly be 
of a much cheaper class. 


THE report on the work of the Department of Tech- 
nology of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
contains about 250 pages of questions which were set 
in the latest examinations. They denote that there has 
been no playing with the seventy-four subjects. Special 
exercises were arranged for candidates proposing to 
become teachers of technological subjects. This year 
examinations were held at 444 centres, and out of the 
20,610 papers, 11,665 passes were allowed. The ex- 
aminers are not always flattering in their remarks on 
‘the results. For instance, it is unsatisfactory to read 
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“quite half the hand-sketches of the chisels were wor 
less” in the report on’ woodwork, ‘and the illustrat 
sketches are also described as wretchedly drawn, “¢€ 
reason for the defects may be the kind of teach 
adopted all over the country in the schools control 
by the County Councils. There are not a suffici, 
number of masters, and it is generally understood t 
the supervision is not exacting. The principal aim. 
all concerned-is to have a large number of figures. 
their returns, and for.-statistical and. fiscal Purposes, 
does not matter whether the students profit by. t! 
instruction. The tests’ of the City and Guilds . 
London Institute should engage the attention both | 
the Government and the County Councils, 1 
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In France the desire to praise men after their de: 
is so general, it seems the more strange that Rao) 
Rocuerte should require.no less than fifty-two years} 
elapse before he was eulogised at the Académie ¢. 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. He was the permane} 
secretary of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and y\ 
also ‘associated as member with many of the forei) 
academies. Although at the time of his death he w 
recognised as one of the foremost authorities in Frar 
on the paintings of antiquity, by some marvellos 
neglect he was deprived of the obituary notice. vhicht 
was the duty of the member succeeding to his chair 
deliver. He was, moreover, a type of the highest cle 
of- French professors. When twenty-three he taugt 
history in the college of Louis le Grand in Paris. Ti; 
was followed by his election to the chair of history ¢ 
the Sorbonne. He published :a history of the Gre; 
colonies when he was twenty-five. Then from 18) 
until the Revolution he held the appointment of supt- 
intendent of antiquities in the Bibliothéque Nation: 
in addition to a professorship of archeeology. F 
works on the paintings of Pompeii and other memoris 
were in their time much admired. Nor has his repui- 
tion suffered by the investigations of the last fifty veal 
Yet if it were not for the thoughtfulness of M. GEORG} 
PERROT, it is possible that Raout Rocuetre woul 


| have been unique in not being the subject of one of tha 


memoirs which are the modern equivalent to tt 
ancient funeral orations. ; 
j 

Tue old-fashioned county histories always attré 
high prices. But for the information of ordinary reade; 
the “Popular County Histories,” published by J, 
ELtiot Stock at 3s. 6d. a county, are likely to serve | 
well as the more expensive volumes. Why they are n: 
better known is one of the mysteries of publishis 
which only those connected with the business ci 
explain. The latest addition is the “ History of : ae 
shire,” by Mr. J. MeapE Fatkner. That county has bei. 
connected in a marvellous way with the history © 
England and, we might add, of civilisation. TF 
panorama which the author unfolds is remarkab. 
especially when we recollect the size of et 
Much of the effect is owing to the importance attach’ 
to the University, which from its foundation has bee: 
one of the motive forces of the kingdom.  Architectur 
is also respected, for it must be remem ae. 
WILLIAM OF WyYKEHAM was a University don, and th: 
CHRISTOPHER WREN was in the sixteenth century or 
of its miracles. Indeed, there is nota single page whi 
is undeserving of study, and the short time spent — 
reading the book will be well rewarded. 
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ERALDRY IN RELATION TO THE 
APPLIED ARTS.* 


imaginary animals that occur with such con- 
yicuous effect in heraldic design would well repay 
snditure of more time than we can devote to them 
must, however, be content to mention a few of 
haracteristics. The unicorn perhaps interests us 
an important part of the royal insignia. You may 
yer that two unicorns were the supporters of the 
sottish arms, and whea King James succeeded to 
Jish Crown he used one of them as his heraldic 
or, with the lion of England on the other side, as 
year to this day. In so doing, the Tudor dragon, 
on of Cadwallader, was displaced as a supporter 
t still remains a royal badge. The unicorn is of 
te character, having the head and body like those of 
with the legs and cloven hoofs of a stag. A twisted 
ues from the midst of its forehead and its tail is 
be of a lion, in some cases is that of a horse, but 


as a tuft under the chin and others on the legs as a 


;. An instance of the latter form occurs in the 


ers to the arms of the Goldsmiths’ Company. | 
- form of unicorn, shaped like a goat, was also | 


.d in the “ Bestiaries,” those early and very meagre 
histories which supplied information (of a sort) to 
izeval artist. 


, the German and Swiss work for example, and no 
_was from one of these sources that Pugin took the 
.en he introduced it into the royal armorials in the 
_s of the Houses of Parliament. 

-to the unicorn the griffin is most popular, as is 
Fe the application of its name to a creature which is 
iffin at all, viz. the dragon supporter of the arms of 
| of London, at the place in the Strand where Temple 
‘merly marked the dividing line between Londen 
/stminster. Griffins are half. eagle and half lion, a 
dy with eagle’s wings and head, and with eagle’s 
(its forelegs. It must be particularly noticed that 
‘ihas large ears, and these form the distinction—a 
iry one when a head only occurs—between that of a 
land that of an eagle. Griffins in pairs form 
ile decoration, as is seen in the front of a fifteenth- 
| coffer in modelled and painted gesso that is in the 
and Albert Museum. 

jjons are imaginary rather than composite creatures, 
\'y much in character, in many instances having a 
jiliness that is suggestive of the Chinese variety. . In 
\xamples a greater sinuosity and a more leathery 
is apparent, recalling the idea of ‘the loathly worm” 
j2 ancient dragon legend. It was made part of the 
‘morials by Henry VII., whose favourite badge it 
id became one of the supporters of his arms after 
is a badge on a banner, over the fateful field of Bos- 


(character of the dragon’s head has also varied very 
i"om being comparatively short and spiky, resembling 
jaat the demons’ heads of the Assyrian sculptures, to 
1a much longer and more crocodile-like form, and to 
tre is now a tendency to revert. It is important to 
fat in English heraldry a dragon has four legs, and 
ésomewhat similar creature which. has but. two is 
4 wyvern, but that it is the latter form which is 
) to foreign heraldry as a dragon. 

| crest is next in importance to the armorial shield 
trefore demands a similar attention. Originally it 
t badge displayed on the top of the helmet, in which 
}U0us position it was even more distinguishable than 
Us on the shield. It was at first a purely personal 
that was confined to such as were actually knights. 
aightly rank was very important, and we find 
r Il. swearing to observe a covenant ‘As I ama 
slam a Christian, as I am a knight,” and this im- 
‘e accounts for the special estimation in which the 
yas held, apart from its prominence in the mimic 
eind from its position as the apex of the heraldic 
| This also accounts for its tardy acquisition of that 
Cary quality which made the shield a family matter no 
na personal one. 
ee kind of crest-like ornament to appear on the 
; ich became So intimately associated with this kind 
(Ce, Was an artificial derivation from what may be 
? natural crest, a plume or panache of feathers. This 
ae 
“om the Cantor lecture, by George W. Ev i i 
tions in the Journal of the Society of nia saa 
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This suggested the goat-like type of | 


| with a short tufty tail, that occurs in foreign | : ras 
| y : 1, head crest that was formerly in the celebrated Bardini col- 
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was probably made of leather or of thin metal in the fan 
shape that appears on some of the seals. Some interesting 
crests of shaped leather occur on the Celtic headpieces in 
some of the painted MSS. as early as the ninth century, but 
it would be too far-fetched, perhaps, to suggest any special 
connection between them and the fan crests of four centu- 
ries later, for helmets had rarely at any period been without 
some kind of crest decoration. The crested helm of Pallas 
Athené comes to mind as a classic instance, with its triple 
crest ridges adorned with owls and winged horses. 

The fan-shaped crests developed into a flat form with a 
cusped edge, and this was treated as a space on which to 
repeat the arms (or perhaps a single charge) rather than as 
a definite bearing in itself. 

It has been mentioned that a crest is a badge or device 
placed on a helm, and it is worth noting that when it is re- 
moved from its helm it may be used as a badge again, am 
adaptation that may be very useful in allusive heraldry in 
cases where the whole arms may not be suitable to the 
general design. 

Few examples of actual crests survive from those 
picturesque times, among the most notable being the lion 
crest that was carried in the funeral procession of Edward 
the Black Prince, and afterwards hung over his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral, where it still is. Another is that of 
the Spanish hero, James (the Conqueror), King of Aragon, 
in the Royal Armoury, Madrid; and a third is the dragon’s. 


lection, now dispersed. This dragon crest is a very bold 
and striking example of Florentine work of the late fifteentlr 


| century, and is probably the best specimen of a tournament 


crest that remains. High and sinuous crests seem to 
have: found: great favour with the Italian nobility, as is 
evident in the armorial tablets and panels of the architectural 
decoration. The Bardini example is about 17 inches high, 
modelled in leather and painted, and the torse is also repre- 
sented modelled in the same material. 

Prince Edward’s crest, which accompanies the shield 
that we have already examined, must have been a very fine 
piece of work when its eyes and tongue were in their places, 
and the tail, perhaps, had a more spirited pose, but even in 
its present State it is a very interesting example. Shaped 
in plastic leather finished with gesso (in which suggestions 
of hair have been modelled), it was afterwards gilt and 
painted. _The eyes were probably of glass, or may even 
have been-jewels. Leather, softened by soaking in hot 
water, was the ordinary material for modelling crests, a 
core of wood being often employed to give stability to the 
whole. In other cases crests were modelled over a frame- 
work of wicker, and: paper and canvas were used, as well as 
leather, with which to build up the figure, the final surface 
being nearly always of painted and gilt gesso. 

The comparative lightness of the materials of which 
crests were composed enabled them to be made of imposing 
size, a fact to be-taken full advantage of in representing 
them, and this has been the custom in all good heraldic 
work, their heraldic:importance and their artistic value at 
the top of a composition alike tending to exaggerate what 
was already large, until, in much of the work of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, they’became enormous. 

In depicting crests the sense of stability should always 
be kept well in mind, for the suggestion of being, as it 
were, a part of its support, and not of being merely 
balanced on it, is essential to good heraldic design. Doubt- 
less it was due to such practical necessities that so many of 
the early crests were demi-animals, animal’s heads and 
other objects which could be secured in their places with 
least difficulty. At the same time, whatever meaning or 
symbolism was intended by the complete figure was equally 
conveyed by its more convenient representative. 

Here again practical necessities, and the way in whick 
they were met, resulted in decorative excellence, the lines 
of the crest being thus brought into pleasant relation with 
those of the helm and mantling ina very admirable manner. 
Heads are particularly effective in this way. They were 
often treated asa sort of cap to the helm, and merged, with- 
out a break, into the mantling. Whole animals were 
usually in the statant position of the crest of Edward the 
Black Prince and of the royal crest of the present day, the 
militant rage of the lion in the shield being somewhat 
curbed in the crest by the necessity for a firm fixture. 

These were some of the considerations that influenced 
early heraldic design, and are points that may be usefully 
kept in mind in interpreting it. 

It would seem superfluous to say that animals as crests 
should face in the same direction as the helm, that is, 
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in the direction of advance, if it were not for the fact that 
surprising instances exist of lions and other beasts placed 
across a helm, and even being made to face towards the 
back of it. The position of a knight’s crest looking over 
his shoulder, or down his back, would have somewhat 
astonished the heralds at a tournament, and the spectators 
would have “ made remarks,” without doubt. 

In the general decline of decorative art in the seven- 
teenth century heraldry came off very badly, and the crest 
especially suffered ill-treatment. This was intensified by 
the impractical nature of many of the large number of new 
crests that were devised during the period that began 
soon after the cessation of the tournaments and continued 
until modern times; such as objects of all sorts between 
branches or between pairs of wings that are posed fore 
and aft on the helmet, one pointing over the wearer’s 
nose and the other down his back; objects placed with 
much confusion in front of each other; rows of small 
objects in front of the principal one, and even birds flying 
and quite detached from support. 

In one sense the evolution of a modern crest is exactly 
the reverse of the ancient method. Then the device was 
first produced in the round, as an actual crest, and con- 
sequently its transition thence, to any form of applied 
design, gave rise to no trouble of a structural nature. In 
more modern times crests appear to be devised solely 
with regard to heraldic difference, and as though they were 
to be viewed from but one aspect, any possible treatment 
in the round being generally left completely out of sight, 
as though newels and finials (carved in wood or stone, 
or castin metal) or silverwork (such as the handle of a 
cup-cover) had never been heard of. One feels a sense of 
injury at the very existence of things that almost defy 
good treatment, and even though it is the duty of an artist 
to tackle difficulties and beat them, he cannot help resenting 
their unnecessary aggravation. 

The principal difficulties in an ordinary way occur in 
regard to objects that are between branches or pairs of 
wings, especially when the last are charged with other 
objects. 

As already said, figures of living things naturally face 
the front, while other objects are posed in the way in 
which they can best be seen. Flat objects, such as roundles, 
roses, portcullises and so forth may be placed across, or fore 
and aft, as seems best in each case, both sides of the object 
being assumed to be painted with such details as may be 
necessary. With regard to crests, it should be remembered 
that the essential point is always complete legibility, com- 
bined with a definite and reasonable relation to the helm 
and to the rest of the composition. 

Fleur-de-lis crests were sometimes made in a very 
effective way by two of them being made to intersect each 
other at right angles like a vane, so that the complete form 
of the object was visible from every point of view. 

As an effective support for the crest, the helm next 
demands attention. Following the same plan as before, we 
will first consider its actual structure, so that, knowing the 
principle on which it was formed, we may be able to design 
any number of helms and so be spared the necessity of 
repeating one form too often, or of finding a new model for 
every fresh need. 

With regard to this and other parts of armour (and 
much of it occurs in heraldry, from the mailed hand as a 
crest to the complete suit of a figure supporter) you cannot 
do better than acquire a good working knowledge of the 
actual thing, the practical reasons for the form of its parts 
and the manner of their working. By so doing you will 
learn to handle the subject with confidence, so that light 
and shade and the harmonious co-relation of lines may be 
secured, while the structure appears convincingly right. 

At first the helm was short and was worn on and sup- 
ported by the head over the camail. It was provided with 
eye-slits or occularia, which were reinforced with an addi- 
tional plate that was usually in the form of across, a feature 
which may be varied and elaborated at the ends to a very 
decorative extent. You may be interested to know that the 
<«ndeavour to lessen the weight without weakening the 
defensive power caused the back plates to be made thinner 
than the rest. This is one of the means of detecting for- 
geries, by the way. By the end of the fourteenth century 
the efforts to find a more pérfect defence had resulted in the 
various forms of helmet, the small helm lighter and with 
movable parts that was less fatiguing to wear than the great 
helm, which from that time forward was reserved for the 
tournament. The tournament helm for this purpose was 
much strengthened, was made longer until it rested on the 


shoulders, and so became a part of the body arn 
which it was firmly fixed back and front by str; 
buckles. By this means the head was relieved of the 
which was transferred to the body, and so the use ( 
crests as well as strong helms became possible. 
Helms were of many shapes, which were, at t} 
time, but variations of the same general structure 
slope of the crown plate took different angles, the 
tions of the front plate increased, with consequent y 
in the line of the middle ridge, and so forth, Ty 
strong line is of great importance in the composi 
groups, in linking together the crest and the shield 
times the lower edge of the helm spread out into 
gorget, and to it were rivetted the various attachme 
which it was fastened to the body armour. es 
The central position of the helm in the heraldic g 
position in which it is, as I have said, of great yal 
as a support for the crest and as a link with the shie 
however, the disadvantage of tending to over-emph; 
and this must always be taken into account. Ip " 
there will be no difficulty in bringing it into prope 
ing, especially when it is remembered that helm 
sometimes themselves painted and their rivets gilt. 
In certain forms of black and white, such as 
simple line, the perforations and structural lines 
found very useful in supplying decorative detail th 
also tend to lower the general tone. The perpen 
join at the side may also be ornamented, of cour; 
metal-like way, as by filing into cusps the spaces b 
the rivets, and the latter may become small bosse: 
value of such detail is well shown in most of | 
heraldic engravings. He, of course, knew perfect 
what he was about with armour, as may be seen| 
death’s-head coat-of-arms and in the coat-of Bie | 
cock. The helms in these compositions are almoj 
tical with the actual tournament helms that Diirer di 
to the order of the Emperor Maximilian. Anothe 
which keeps the due relations of the helm is its { 
tilt, which produces a strong tone on the part of thi 
that is between the eyes-holes and the gorget. Thi 
due to the fact that the highest point of a helm is ec 
ably behind its centre, and, therefore, when the I 
fixed on the top of a staff or stake it naturally tilts fi 
while at the same time the crest is brought upright. | 
tournament helm there are holes in the crown plat 
of which were for fixing the crest and mantling, other! 
to secure a lining in the helm. 
The great helm was that which was usually reprié 
in connection with crests down to the sixteenth ci 
and is by far the most satisfactory in every way. 
always represented in profile, or nearly so, down to t 
half of that century, and it therefore displayed the 
a very satisfactory manner. With the cessation 
tournaments real touch with early heraldry was so/ 
and the helmet, the lighter and more flexible hea 
took the place of the helm in contemporary heral¢ 
About the same time began the over-elaboration of hi 
rules, and it was arranged that the helmet should 
the rank of its bearer by its pose, and so we got to t! 
sent official rule—that an esquire’s helmet is in profi) 
vizor closed and is of steel with gold ornaments ; th) 
knight is of similar form, but full faced, with vizor 0} 
peer’s helmet is protected with gold bars and is | 
| 
t] 


while that of the sovereign is all gold, is barred a 
faced. It was also attempted to make the number ‘ 
denote exact rank, but fortunately that effort failed. 
is really no necessity for anything of the kind excepit 
case of a knight. A peer is perfectly distinguishable 
coronet, as the king by his crown. The reversion 
great helm in heraldic art began with Foster’s Peeraj, 
is happily now well established. 
Unlike the closed helmet the barred helm, as \¢ 
support, has the sanction of actual use, being derive! 
the special headpiece which was used in the tour) 
distinct from the joust—the duel with lances, as ¢* 
indicated. h 
In the usual group of shield, helm and crest thi 
usually faces to the left—that is to say, to its own |* 
right, the dexter side, but this is not necessarily so 1 
is any reason for the contrary position, such as its © 
rence in a book border, when it might help the s™ 
composition of the page to face the arms inwards. | 
In architectural decorations it may be advisable | 
all the helmets of a series in one direction 1m Spee 
some central point, and they.are often so treated iP 
works. Armorials in a chapel, for instance, ofte: 
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je altar; and in domestic decoration they turn 
e fireplace. 
two or more crests are ranged above a shield 
ysually faced inwards, towards each other, with 
atage to the composer of the armorial group. If, 
t is desirable to face them all one way, in rela- 
> composition of a larger design of which they 
t, there is no heraldic objection to interfere with 
rse. In other words, you may pose helmets in 
ou think fit, except the full-faced position, which 
\irly reserved for those who are entitled to it 
ordinary rule. In German heraldry the charges 
‘Jd are also made to turn the reverse way on 
ind those on quartered arms are sometimes made 
swards each other on the same shield. Both 
re, however, contrary to English practice, and 
avoided. 
tion to the tournament helms and their deriva- 
y other headpieces were sometimes used to 
ests, such as the salade on the medal of René 
‘the fifteenth century ; but this instance may be 
the influence of the Classic style, towards which 
oking at the period, rather than to heraldic suit- 
alades came between the helms and the helmets, 
rely used in heraldic design, most of the existing 
veing found in German work. 
he helmet the mantling starts, covering its crown 
ig at its side, in some one of the immense variety 
imental forms. Heraldic rules have nothing to 
> form of the mantling, only with its colour, and 
‘freedom of treatment thus made possible is, of 
remely valuable. 
satment of mantling as ornamental form should 
to support and supplement the shield and its 
nd to assist in linking together the whole com- 
Endless variety will be found possible in its 
dalso in the way in which its lines may help 
in direction and force. The facility of twisting 
‘arts and of folding over the edges and ends is 
‘useful in correcting balance and adding detail, 
form as of colour; twisting and folding in this 
practically without limit. Such details must, of 
designed to assist the swing and flow of the 
8, OF else be in obviously intentional opposition 
x over; otherwise they will be confusing and 


he colour of mantling, the only point on which 
le has anything to say, the matter is very simple, 
‘elates to modern memorials and to English use, 
e mantling follows the tinctures (the first colour 
etal) of the arms, whether of peer or commoner. 
ere are but two there can be no question, but if 
‘more, the first colour and the first metal that are 
(in the blazon govern the mantling. 

ntlings of the king and of the princes of the blood 
re those of the sovereign and of the Prince of 
ig of gold lined with ermine, and those of the 
princes are also of gold, but their lining or 


5 white. 

ly peers used mantling of their colour lined with 
d this is still the Scottish practice. Those who 
colour, especially perhaps the glass painters, 
ubt resent this restriction, but I fear that it can- 
Qed. The quality of the colour is, however, at 
ik so that one may paint the mantling in lower 

the shield in order to emphasise and make 
€ central motive, or otherwise treat it as in one’s 
|may be thought fit. The colour side of mantling 
‘orated with lines and veinings of gold, as is done 
ming effect in embroidery, and in addition 
is of badges may help to give a rich and decora- 
( There are many instances in early stall plates, 
\is no heraldic reason against the modern use of 
 d of obtaining diversity of colour and interest. 
antling being laced to the helm, and the crest 
elton at the top, a torse of twisted silk was, as 
) Placed round it. This is the wreath which has 
prdly treated in modern times, generally as though 
> edge of a shelf on which the crest rested, instead 
er ep a lady’s favour. 


ent design the colours of the torse follow those of 
and consequently of the mantling. 
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ns of dollars, would be sold at auction on Novem- 
a foreclosure of a debt for 193,000 dollars. 


rs announce that the Corinthian Canal, which 


CULROSS ABBEY. 


HE abbey church of Culross was on the 22rd inst. re- 

dedicated for public worship. The abbey dates from 

the thirteenth century, but it is enough for our present 

purpose to note that in 1633 it was declared to be “the 
lawful parish kirk.” 

In the course of the centuries, says the Glasgow Herald, 
it has undergone many repairs, additions and makeshifts. 
Frequently it has needed the healing touch to preserve it 
from utter decay, and until the present restoration its 
ancient masonry bore traces that vandal hands had done the 
healing. One of the crudest attempts at restoration was 
made early in the last century, to be exact, in 1824, when 
the building was modernised. The healers on that occasion 
went about their work with unsentimental thoroughness. 
Carved arches were destroyed to make a flat surface for 
lath and plaster, and galleries which spoiled the symmetry 
and dignity of the interior were erected. In this ‘ modern- 
ised” state it remained until recently, a sore spectacle to 
the pious archzeologist. But time told on the lath-and- 
plaster workmanship of 1824; a sagging roof and crumbling 
walls demanded again the hand of the healer. Happily the 
latest restoration has been carried out to plans prepared by 
Sir Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, whose name is suffi- 
cient guarantee that reverent regard has been paid to the 
original design. The actual work of the restoration was 
entered upon eighteen months ago. It will involve a total 
outlay of 5,400/. Towards that sum the heritors are re- 
sponsible for 2,300/. The congregation and influential com- 
mittees in Glasgow and Edinburgh have undertaken to con- 
tribute the balance, and it is gratifying to learn that very 
soon the whole cost will be met. It is not a lavish expendi- 
ture for such an object, but within the limits set the work 
has been carried out with a taste and reserve worthy of all 
praise. The workmen have been worthy of the architect, 
and under the vigilant guidance of Mr. John Anderson, an 
archzeologist as well as a mason, the mallets and chisels of 
the workmen have not been like those of the iconoclastic 
masons of 1824 vandal instruments which obliterated old 
carvings; they have been directed to restore the broken 
architecture to something of its ancient dignity. 

The history of the original churches of Culross is rather 
vague. There are no authentic records. It is stated that 
on the site of the present building stood a temple founded 
by Bridei, the son of Derile, in 700 a.p. It was a thing of 
““wattles and mud.” That and kindred theories may be left 
for learned archzeologists to wrangle over. But there is 
more than traditional basis for the statement that the pre- 
sent church has undergone extension at four different 
periods. Originally it extended from the manse gable to 
near the centre of the site of the tower; it was next 
extended to the west side of the south transept, and then 
to the east side of the south transept. The choir and 
chancel are all that remain of the original edifice. The 
tower was of later date. It is a notable feature, and though 
its fantastic pinnacles are evidence of the genius of some 
doubtless earnest vandal, it preserves its ancient dignity. 
It is an impressive square structure, rising sheer from the 
ground. It is a rare specimen of the architecture of its 
period, though not unique. Inchcolm provides a similar 
example. The restoration has been thoroughly gone about. 
The entire church was gutted from ceiling to floor, the 
plaster was torn from the walls, and the wooden galleries, 
which were as useless as they were inartistic, were removed. 
The arches which were closed up by the early nineteenth- 
century workers have been reopened, and the aisles have 
been rebuilt on the old foundations. The windows which 
those same workmen had debased have been restored to 
their original design. The masonry of the old windows 
received scandalous treatment from the masons of 1824. 
Their fine tracery was broken up in order to make rubble. 

The church in its former state had the pulpit situated 
under the arch on the north side, which acoustically was an 
impossible place. The pulpit has now been removed to 
the east end of the church and the pews face in the same 
direction. The flat roof of the old church has_ been 
replaced by a timber barrel roof, which adds to the dignity 
of the interior. In the course of the work of restoration 
excavations were made outside the south wall of the abbey. 
The spades of the workmen went deep enough to disclose 
the more magnificent foundations of the original building— 
no 1824 architecture about these. Many interesting finds 
were made, and these have already been noted in the 
Herald. Among these are several Celtic crosses, evidences 
that the site whereon the abbey stands had a place of 
worship long anterior to its foundation by Malcolm, Earl of 
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Fife, in.sdiy, [ed ndggalied Shut thuse interenius coe GIG AT in 1217. It is suggested that these interesting relics 
should be placed within the church. Some kistvaens were 
also unearthed, and one ot these, the only one intact, con- 
tained a mummified figure. Fragments of carved stone 
effigies have also been discovered. To the archeeologist 
(with imagination) these relics are pregnant with meaning; 
they may be regarded as broken links of an historical chain. 
Especially significant is the stone torso of a knight in full 
‘chain-plate armour. His coat-of-arms emblazoned on his 
tabard leads to the belief that he was a Stewart of Lorne. 
In pre-Reformation days the Argylls from their Castle of 
Gloom held sway over Culross and its abbey, and the 
remains of a tomb which has been discovered on the north 
‘side of the church is believed to have been the burial- place 
of that noble family in those days. 

So far as the masonry is concerned, the work of 
restoration under the scheme has: been finished, though 
a more lavish expenditure would be needed to satisfy fully 
archzological ideals. The fittings are in keeping with the 
taste displayed in the masonry. “The floor is laid with pine 
and the pews are of the same wood, oak stained, fortunately 
not polished. The chancel is raised above the floor, and is 
bordered with stone flags, filled in with tiles, and on both 
sides are choir seats. It was suggested that the barrel-roof 
should be tinselled, but fortunately that suggestion, which 
smacks of artistic vandalism, was not entertained. There 
ts also talk of an electric- light installation, but it is to be 
hoped that will never be. When daylight dies the only 
appropriate illuminant for the abbey of Culross is oil or 
‘candlelight. At present the interior though, as we have 
indicated, in admirable taste, may strike some observers as 
‘barren ; it wants furnishings. Presently it will have a couple 
of finely stained- glass windows. One of these is to be | 
known as the “ Arnot window,” and will be commemorative 
of the late Mr. James Arnot, a loyal son of Culross, who 
was clerk of the Edinburgh School Board, and who took a 
valuable part in connection with the restoration. The Arnot 
‘window, which is expected to be placed next month, will be 
situated in the east of the church, just over the chancel. 
The masonwork is an exact reproduction of the ancient 
window before the masons of 1824 had put in their fine 
work. 


CARCASSONNE. 


i Ee towns of Southern France possess greater arche- 
ological interest than does the ancient city of Car- 
cassonne. It consists of two entirely distinct towns up on 
the rock above “ La Cité,” the fortress at one time impreg- 
nable to the enemy, and the “ Ville Basse,” into which the 
inhabitants were driven by St. Louis when he demolished 
the suburbs of the “Cité.” These two towns, half a mile 
apart from one another, lie on the opposite banks of the 
river Aude. The Cité was originally founded by the Volces, 
and was only a‘‘castrum” when it fell into the hands of the 
Visigoths in the fifth century. They held it until 713, when 
tthe town was seized by the Saracens, who were driven out 
by Pepin the Short, the father of Charlemagne. Tn 1096 
Bernard Atton, the successor of the early Conuto, founded 
the dynasty of the Vicomtes Trencavel. Later on, Raymond- 
Roger, the fourth Vicomte, embraced the doctrines of the 
Albigenses, and a holy war was declared against him. The 
‘crusading army sat down in front of the Cité, but failed to 
take it by force. They therefore got him to come out of his 
stronghold, and arrange the terms ‘of an honourable capitula- 
‘tion. On his complying with their demand, he was treacher- 
ously seized by the crusaders, his knights were hanged, 
and the whole population, robbed of all but their shirts 
-and breeches, driven into exile. Simon de Montfort was 
then proclaimed Vicomte of Beziérs, Carcassonne and Rayés, 
and disposed of his prisoner Raymond- Roger by poison, but 
Simon’s son was unable to maintain his authority and had 
to cede it to the king. Later on the Lower Town was 
burned by the Black Prince. During the religious wars of 
the sixteenth century Carcassonne was a Protestant strong- 
hold, but modern warfare has diminished its importance 
and it has ceased to be impregnable. Its fortifications had, 
indeed, almost fallen into decay until they were restored 
‘some fifty years ago by Viollet-le-Duc, the great architect of 
the Second Empire. So much for history. The legends 
attaching to Carcassonne are innumerable. Thus, there is a 
large deep well close to the castle whose curb was restored 
with much taste towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
A story was long accepted that the Visigoths on one occasion 
were §o terrified at the approach of the Huns that they con- 
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cealed all their treasure in some underground pass 
could only be reached by means of this well, and; 
treasures had since then been consigned: to the ¢ 
the fairies, who held sway in the caverns below, * 
had secured so firm a hold on the i imagination of ¢| 
that a company was formed early in the last ce 
enough money was collected to make the necessary 
tions to rescue these valuables from the fairies, Th 
was a failure, for nothing was found but a few m¢ 
some arrow-heads, which are now preserved j in | 
museum. 

Though “ Carcasso ” was its name in the days ¢ ( 
Gaul, a more modern explanation, according to a Cy 
dent of the Jrish Times, has been given of j its) 
denomination, and this tradition justifies the pre 
Dame Carcas’s bust over the Porte Narbonnaise, 
magne once spent five years in endeavouring to 
stronghold. So long did he remain outside its \ 
at last only one defender was left, a Saracen la) 
Dame Carcas, not because it was her name, but; 
she was Queen and Lady of Carcasso. She was | 
not only with considerable courage, but with grec: 
She got up bundles of straw to look like men at 
provided each one of these lay figures with a <; 
She also constantly changed her headgear, and wa: 
the move from one part of the battlements to tl 
firing with deadly effect upon the enemy. Event, 
resolved upon persuading them that not only 
garrison numerous, but food plentiful, so she sti 
pigs with corn and ‘drove them over the walls, wh: 
burst in the ditch beneath. When the emperor sa, 
thought it was really time to raise the siege. | 
however, resolved upon making a clean breast of 
army was beginning to move “when they saw h 
open the gates and ask for a parley. The soldier: 
out the emperor, and said to him, “* Dame Careas ts 
from which words, it is alleged, came the modern 4 
the town. Charlemagne was so much struck by thi 
she gave of her powers that he confirmed her in: 
and allowed her to hand down the government of 
to her descendants. 

In our own time the French poet, Gustave Na 
immortalised the city in one of his most touchin} 
when he tells the story of the peasant, bent with i 
had but one ambition, which was to see Carcasson: 
wife and his son had been to Narbonne, his Br 
seen Perpignan, but he had never had either time | 
enough to go to Carcassonne, that was only sial 
from his home, near Limoux. He hoped God woul 
him his one ambition, though the curate had tol! 
his sermon that ambition had destroyed many 1 
only he could find two days at the end of autumn, i 
grapes had all been gathered in. At last the poete 
his great desire and determined to drive him tl* 
alas ! such is the vanity of human wishes, he died 1 
and never saw Carcassonne. 

When we leave the railway station we first fin 
right, in the “ Low town,” the church of St. Vincer ' 
fine west portal is ornamented with four statues, one: 
is said to be an exact reproduction of the a 
St. Louis. The church dates from the fourteentl’¢ 
and possesses an almost unique nave, whose Got] 
ing of 66 feet is said to be one of the boldest in co. e 
The choir has some beautiful windows of the fiftert 
sixteenth centuries. A little further on is the cl 
St. Michel, which dates from the latter end of the tl*t 
century, and has been used as the cathedral forh 
hundred years. It consists of a single nave wip 
apses. On the west are a beautiful rose windo 
massive tower, square below and octagonal abo. 
museum, which contains a fine stone cross of theft 
century and some good pictures, is on the way t0' ie 
OyDICH 41 beat apen chica by the old bridge, which waih 
across the Aude in 1184. Itis from here we can seit 
of the most striking views of this magnificent pill 
by the Romans, rebuilt by the Visigoths, alterech; 
Saracens, again reconstructed by the Albigenses, at 
completed and modified during the eleventh, the 
and the thirteenth centuries, furnishing even at ther 
day a most comprehensive history of the art of fork 
as it passed through its many stages from the fift 
fourteenth century. It was this fact which ind! 
great Viollet-le-Duc to devote the best years of his : 
1850 to 1879 to the work of its restoration, and to 
the subject of one of his most interesting text-book: 

The fortress consists of two enclosures, P ™ 
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some fifty round towers. The inner enclosure, which is 
- some 3,600 feet in length, is separated from the outer walls 
by some 20 feet, these outer walls being themselves 
5,000 feet in circumference. The outer was the line of the 
Visigoth fortifications, whilst the inner was built by 
Philippe le Hardi about 1280. The great projecting round 
tower, the “ Barbacane,” which commanded the river and 
bridge, and thus enabled the garrison frequently to replenish 
_ their stores, was the work of Philippe’s father, Saint Louis. 
Behind this stands the castle, formerly defended on the 
side towards the town by a moat and barbican, and flanked 
by round towers of the twelfth century. It could hold out 
for a long time, even when the town had fallen, for the 
garrison still commanded the Aude, whose bed was much 
- mearer its walls than is now the case. 

One of the great features of the Cité is the circuit of its 
ramparts and towers which join the battlements to each 
other. The Visigoth tower, with its Roman foundation, 
the tower of the Inquisition, where this dread tribunal held 
its sittings towards the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and where a glimpse can now be obtained of those 
“ oubliettes”” in which so many of its victims were buried ; 

| the square Bishop’s tower, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with its vaulted halls resting the one upon the other ; 
the “Tour du Moulin du Midi,” with its quaint bosses; the 
“Tour Saint Nazaire,’ supplied with a well and with a 
. kitchen, which enabled it to resist a blockade when the town 
| had been taken by the foe, and several others can be visited 
' intheirturn. The most wonderful piece of work is, how- 
ever, the Porte Narbonnaise, on the east side of the 
_ fertress, a model of the ideal of what fortification should be 
at the end of the thirteenth century. No defensive weapon 
has been neglected; everything has been thoroughly con- 
sidered by its architect. Though it has been described as a 
wall pierced with windows and loopholes, yet it is so 
admirably built and is so impressive that, in the words of 
_ Viollet-le-Duc, one asks oneself whether the rigid observance 
of architectural requirements is not one of the most power- 
ful means of producing an effect. It is, indeed, a fortress in 
itself, defended by two immense towers and commands a 
view of the whole country round. 


BYGONE PEVENSEY. 
7 ‘HERE are two Pevenseys known to history—the village 
that is of the British Empire and the city that was of 
the Roman Empire. The former lives its life of rural 
contentment, yet breathes the musty breath of the past; 
the other, save its walls, is buried in Cimmerian darkness, 
only pierced by the researches of our archzeologists and 
antiquarians. 
The enclosure within those grim, ivy-clad Roman walls 
_ first echoed with the spade of the excavator four-and-fifty 
years ago, when, fostered by the Sussex Archzeological 
Society, investigations were carried on by Messrs. M. A. 
Lower and C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., but no. striking dis- 
eoveries were made. Existing information with regard to 
the early history of the ancient city is very meagre, and, 
says the Sussex Daily News, a committee to carry out a 
scheme of excavations which would throw considerable 
light on it has been formed. Mr. L. F. Salzmann, who con- 
tributed to the Victorian History the introduction and 
translation of the Domesday text in regard to Sussex and 
the political history of Sussex, and who wrote the “‘ History 
of Hailsham,” is superintending the excavations, and Mr. 
J. E. Ray is assisting. Both are members o; the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 

Seven trial shafts were sunk, in some cases to a depth 
of 9 feet, and the ancient pathway from the north postern 
Sate was disclosed at a distance from the walls. From the 
result of these trials the committee laid their preliminary 
plans, and the intention is to follow the path, commencing 
at the postern, until it converges with the ancient path from 
the main gate on the west to the one on the Pevensey side. 
Here it is anticipated foundations of buildings wili be un- 
earthed, No general plan, of course, can be drawn up, as 
future discoveries may render it necessary to alter proce- 
dure. It is also intended to secure a foundation plan of the 
Sreat entrance or Decuman gate on the west, and a ground 
plan of the Medizeval castle in the south-east corner of the 


Roman area, and to explore the mound in the keep. | Mr. 
Sands will have charge of the work dealing with the castle. 
4 Bree fact that the 10 acres enclosed within the Roman 
alls at Pevensey is the site of the Romano-British city of 
hderida is, after years of controversy, now generally 
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admitted. All the Roman stations on the Sussex littoral 
were identified by both modern and ancient names except 
one. There were at one time seven candidates for the 
honour of being the long-lost city of Anderida, but 
Pevensey presented the best credentials and secured her 
birthright. Possibly some discovery will be made in these 
excavations which will confirm it. It requires but a slight 
stretch of the imagination to conceive the waves of 
Pevensey Bay, then a deeper indent, lapping the foot 
of the eminence on which the Roman strategists 
built their 12 feet thick walls about a.p. 300, and 
that vast alluvial deposit, Pevensey Marsh, a swamp. 
The fact that the main defence, the great gate, 
is on the west side and the towers closer together 
there supports the contention that the peninsula was 
accessible from that land. side only. The Romans 
neglected the usual rectangular camp and adapted the walls 
to the configuration of the ground, thereby enclosing a 
roughly oval space. Excavations at most other Roman 
stations, therefore, can serve as no criterion for a plan here. 
Trouble across the Channel called the Romans away, and 
they left the Britons, who had received their civilising 
influence, at Andredceaster. They were “ citizens,” we are 
told, so the place must have been of importance. Then the 
South Saxons came along about the year 490 and “ besieged 
Andredceaster, a strongly-fortified city.” When they left 
there were no Britons there, and “‘ only the desolate site of 
a very noble city is pointed out to those who pass.” Deathly 
silence, historically, reigns over the once “noble city” for 
over five hundred years, although there are traces of slight 
Saxon “ herring-bone” repairs to the walls. 

Then the great event occurred which made the name of 
Pevensey ring down through the pages of history, as it 
will as long as English history lasts—the landing there of 
William the Conqueror. There are evidences of the walls 
of the “desolate city” being very convenient for defence, 
as they exhibit now traces of Norman masonry, and of a 
fortress being erected within. This was destroyed and the 
Norman castle, the ruins of which stand to-day, was 
evidently erected on the site. Pevensey then entered on 
lively times and things looked up locally. The castle was 
besieged several times. Stephen “found it too strong to be 
taken by storm,” King John ordered it to be demolished, 
which was probably not done; deserting earls from the 
battle of Lewes took shelter there, and at last it fell into the 
hands of the Crown, more or less ruined. As a prison it 
held James I. of Scotland, Edward Duke of York and Joan 
of Navarre, queen of Henry IV. In 1587 the threatened 
Spanish invasion caused a survey of the coast of Sussex to 
be made with a view of defence. Then it was suggested 
that Pevensey Castle should be “ re-edified or utterly razed,” 
but neither appears to have been done. 

The erection of the castle resulted in the original “ floor” 
of the area being covered with a bed of stiff clay, and the 
seekers after Roman remains have in that an obstacle 
which makes the work of excavation difficult and more ex- 
pensive than it would otherwise have been. The walls on 
the outside are between 24 and 30 feet high, yet so much 
clay has been dumped inside that it is but a few feet from 
the wall tops in some places. The digging of the moat 
accounts for some of the accumulation, but where the 
greater part of it came from is a mystery at present. 

Numbers of Roman coins have been found among the 
ruins, and possibly more may now be dug up. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note an attempted fraud about 
1850. Aman buried considerably over 800 sham coins in 
the ruins, and then reported that he had hit upon a “ find.” 
He made the fatal mistake, however, of burying them ina 
tower built in the reign of Edward IL, and the numismatic 
gentlemen became suspicious and found him out. Many a 
house in the neighbourhood is indebted to the old fortress 
for its walls, as it served as a “quarry” for years. Stout 
brick buttresses were then found necessary to repair and 
prevent further damage. The kind permission of the Duke 
of Devonshire, the owner, and of Mr. William Elphick, the 
tenant, was extended to the excavators to carry on the 
work. 


The Finance Committee of the Wilts County Council 
recommend that the County Council appoint Mr. Alfred 
Dryland, county surveyor of Herefordshire, to the office of 
county surveyor for Wilts at a salary of 5o00/. per annum, 
and that failing the acceptance of this appointment by 
Mr. Dryland, Mr. Joseph Slater, assistant county surveyor 
of Lancashire, be appointed. 
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A NEW LONDON STREET. 


HE improvements committee of the London County 
Council have prepared the following report :— 

We desire to bring to the notice of the Council a favour- 
able opportunity for effecting an important improvement in 
the neighbourhood of the British Museum. The Duke of 
Bedford has offered to surrender, free of cost, about 53,600 
square feet of land for the construction of a new street from 
Torrington Square along the course of Torrington Street, 
crossing Keppel Street and leading into Montague 
Place. The length of the street will be about 440 feet, 
and its width 130 feet, except at its junction with Mon- 
tague Place where it will open out into a circus having a 
diameter of about 200 feet. The offer to surrender the 
land is made subject to His Grace being relieved of the cost 
of paving, &c., the land so surrendered. The cost of these 
works is estimated at 10,000/., of which 6,000/. is the cost of 
paving the new street and 4,o00/. the cost of altering the 
levels of Montague Place. The proposed improvement, by 
opening up an alternative route to Tottenham Court Road 
or Gower Street, or Upper Woburn Place and Southampton 
Row, will tend to relieve very materially the traffic in those 
thoroughfares. Greatly increased facilities will, we think, 
be afforded for the heavy traffic from the railway termini at 
Euston, St. Pancras and King’s Cross and the districts beyond 
to pass through the central parts of Bloomsbury, and thence 
by the streets on either side of the British Museum, along 
Shaftesbury Avenue to the West End, or along Endell Street 
and Bow Street to Waterloo Bridge. We need not emphasise 
the importance of providing alternative routes, such as that 
now suggested, to existing thoroughfares. The present pro- 
posal may be regarded as an important section of an im- 
posing thoroughfare, broader than any existing street in the 
central parts of London, between Euston Road and New 
Oxford Street. As the section now suggested forms an im- 
provement complete in itself, there would be no necessity 
to press on with the remainder of the scheme until a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. 

In connection with and bearing upon this improvement 
we desire to call attention to the following facts. The 
Trustees of the British Museum have recently acquired the 
property needed to extend the Museum buildings—on the 
west to Bedford Square and Charlotte Street, on the north to 
Montague Place and on the east to Montague Street—and 
the Trustees propose to undertake at once that portion of 
their scheme which consists of the extension northwards as 
far as Montague Place of the existing Museum buildings. 
The cost of acquiring the property mentioned above and of 
the works about to be commenced is estimated at 400,000/, 
Of this sum the greater part has been granted by 
H.M. Government; the balance will be met out of a 
private bequest. A deputation from the Trustees, con- 
sisting of Viscount Dillon, Viscount Peel, Sir John 
Evans and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck attended before 
us and urged that the Council might be advised to 
co-operate with the Duke of Bedford in forming the pro- 
posed new street from Torrington Square to Montague 
Place, so as to secure a worthy approach to the north side of 
the Museum in place of a row of houses which would other- 
wise shut in the view of the building. From the detailed 
plans shown to us by the Trustees it is clear that the Museum 
is destined to be one of the finest buildings in London, and 
we feel sure that the Council, as representing the whole of 
London, will wish to do all within their power to insure 
that this building shall be approached by suitable thorough- 
fares, particularly as this resultcan be combined with the 
provision of greatly improved traffic facilities. 

It is not our practice to advise the Council to contribute 
towards the formation of streets on private estates, as in 
such cases it is usually found that the increase in value of 
the remaining property exceeds the value of the land 
surrendered and the cost of the incidental works. But the 
case of the present improvement is, in our opinion, ex- 
ceptional, inasmuch as we are advised that, although the 
improvement will undoubtedly enhance the value of the 
Duke of Bedford’s adjoining property, such enhanced value 
will probably not equal and will certainly not exceed the 
value of the land to be surrendered. 

The suggested improvement will assist the local traffic 
as well as the general through traffic, and we therefore 
think it right that the Holborn Metropolitan Borough 
Council should bear some proportion of the cost. If the 
Council bears the cost (6,000/.) of paving tle new street, 
and the Borough Council the cost (4,000/.) of altering the 
levels of Montague Place, we think that such an arrange- 
ment would be equitable. We have not yet communicated 


with the Borough Council, but we propose tg do so at once 
if the Council adopts our recommendation. 

We have caused to be hung in the Council chamber a 
cartoon plan showing by red colour the proposed improve- 
ment, and we recommend :—(a) That the estimate (No, 5518) 
of expenditure on capital account of 6,o00/. submitted by 
the finance committee in respect of the Torrington Square 
to Montague Place improvement, shown on the plan 
(Registered No. 769), be approved. (6) That, subject to the 
alteration of the levels of Montague Place being undertaken 
at the cost of the Holborn Metropolitan Borough Council, 
expenditure not exceeding 6,o00/. be sanctioned in respect 
of the ,cost of paving, &c., works in the new street from 
Torrington Square to Montague Place. 

The finance committee are not advocates of the proposal, 
for they say that, having considered the estimate in its finan- 
cial bearings, they submit the same as chargeable to capital 
(original outlay) account. 
to surrender, free of cost, the necessary land for the con- 
struction of the proposed new street from Torrington Square 
to Montague Place. The cost of forming the carriageway 
and footways of the street is estimated at 6,o00/. The cost of 


altering the existing levels of Montague Place is estimated at 


4,000/., which it is suggested should be borne by the Holborn 
Metropolitan Borough Council. The total estimated cost of 
the improvement is, therefore, 10,o0oo/. It is for the im- 
provements committee to justify the proposed apportionment 


of the cost of the improvement between the Council and the 
Borough Council, but apart from any question which may — 
arise thereon they are of opinion that, having regard tothe 


heavy capital commitments of the Council and to the present 
condition of the money market, the Council should carefully 
consider whether the proposed improvement should not be 
abandoned, or, at any rate, postponed for the present. 
finance committee regret to have to report in these terms, 
as they recognise that the new street would make a fine 
approach to the extension of the British Museum, which is 
about to be erected. It is not proposed that any part of the 
cost should be contributed by the Government or by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. . 


TESSERAH. 


Geometry of the Hindus. 

f pee researches of the learned have brought to light 

astronomical tables in India which must have been 
constructed by the principles of geometry, but the period at 
which they have been formed has by no means been com- 
pletely ascertained, Some are of opinion that they have 
been framed from observations made at a very remote 
period, not less than 3,000 years before the Christian era ; 
and if this opinion be well founded the science of geometry 
must have been cultivated in India, to a considerable 
extent, long before the period assigned to its origin in the 
West, so that many of the elementary propositions may 
have been brought from India to Greece. The Hindus have 
a treatise called the Surya Sidhanta, which professes to be 
a revelation from heaven communicated to Meya, a man of 
great sanctity, about four millions of years ago; but setting 
aside this fabulous origin it has been supposed to be of 
great antiquity and to have been written at least two 
thousand years before the Christian era. Interwoven with 
many absurdities this book contains a rational system of 
trigonometry, which differs entirely from that first known 
in Greece or Arabia. In fact, it is founded on a geometrical 
theorem which was not known to the geometricians of 
Europe before the time of Vieta, about two hundred years 
ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a thing unknown to 
the Greeks, who used the chords of the double arcs. The 
invention of sines has been attributed to the Arabs, but it 
is possible that they may have received this improvement 
in trigonometry, as well as the numeral characters from» 
India. The only fact here asserted which bears upon the 
question of the civilisation of the Hindus is that of their 
using the sines of arcs instead of the chords of the double 
arcs. Suppose that they invented this method. It proves 
nothing beyond what all men believe—that the Hindus 
made a few of the first steps in civilisation at an early 
period, and that they engaged in those abstract specula- 
tions, metaphysical and mathematical, to which a seml- 
barbarous people are strongly inclined. The Arabians 
were never more than semi-barbarous. The Greeks were 
no better at the early age when they were acquainted with 
the elementary propositions of geometry. If the Greeks or 
Arabians invented in the semi-barbarous state the mode 9 


The Duke of Bedford has offered — 
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computation by the chords, what was to hinder the Hindus 
from inventing while semi-barbarous the mode of com- 
puting by the sines of arcs? This is upon the supposition 
that the mode of computing by sines and the elementary 
propositions on which it depends really are original among 
the Hindus. But this seems not to rest upon very satis- 
factory proof, when it is barely inferred from the use of 
chords by the Greeks ; and the possibility alone is asserted 
of the Arabians having derived the knowledge from the 
Hindus. 
Leo Baptista Alberti. 

Leo Baptista Alberti was a man who, if measured by 
the universality of his genius, may claim a place in the 
Temple of Glory he has not filled. He was the author of 
a Latin comedy, entitled “ Philodoxios,” which the younger 
Aldus Manutius afterwards published as the genuine work 
of a certain ancient Lepidus ; a moral writer in the various 
forms of dialogue, dissertation, fable and light humour; a 
poet, extolled by some, though not free from the rudeness 
of his age; a philosopher of the Platonic school of Lorenzo ; 
a mathematician and inventor of optical instruments; a 
painter and the author of the earliest modern treatise on 
painting; a sculptor and the first who wrote about sculp- 
ture ; a musician whose compositions excited the applause 
of his contemporaries; an architect of profound skill not 
only displayed in many works, of which the church of 
St. Francis at Rimini is the most admired, but in a 
theoretical treatise, “De Re edificatoria,” published pos- 
It has been called the only work on 
architecture which we can place on a level with that of 


Vitruvius, and by some has been preferred to the latter. 


Alberti had deeply meditated on the remains of Roman 
antiquity and endeavoured to derive from them general 


theorems of beauty variously applicable to each description 


of buildings. This great man seems to have had two 
impediments to his permanent glory—one, that he came a 
few years too soon into the world, before his own language 
was become polished and before the principles of taste in 
art had been wholly developed ; the other, that, splendid as 
was his own genius, there were yet two mena little behind 
in the presence of whom his star has paled, men not 
superior to Alberti in universality of mental powers, but in 
their transcendency and command over immortal fame, viz. 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michel Angelo. 


Followers of Michel Angelo. 

The school of Michel Angelo, properly so called, con- 
sisted of the following disciples :—Raphael di Monte Lupo, 
a favourite pupil of his master, by whom are two statues in 
the tomb of Julius II., one on each side of the Moses ; 
Nicholo di Tribulo, an excellent founder, whose best per- 
formances are the gates of San Petronio, at Bologna; 

Giovanni dell’ Opera, a most prolific artist—the statue of 
Architecture on the tomb of his instructor is deservedly 
| praised ; Benvenuto Cellini, famous alike by the productions 
of his pen and his chisel, and by the romantic incidents of 
his life—the bronze statue of the Perseus is his well-known 
masterpiece; Vicenzo Dante so closely imitates the style 
and manner of his master that the labours of the 
former are sometimes attributed to the latter; Barto- 
lomeo Ammanato is esteemed as an architect, but as 
a sculptor he scarcely attained mediocrity. Lastly, of all 
the scholars of Michel Angelo, from the number and magni- 
tude of his works, the beauty of his style and the excellence 
of his genius, Giovanni di Bologna is deservedly celebrated 
as the most illustrious. This artist occupies a prominent 


| Station in the history of sculpture, and more particularly in 
_ the Florentine school, from the death of his master to the 
| end of the sixteenth century, and closed the series of great 


| 


names with which that period was adorned. The group of 
Hercules and Centaur, one of his most esteemed and latest 
works, was placed on its present site at Florence late in 
1600. In examining his performances we ascertain the 
advances effected in the art during the last thirty years of 


_ the present era. From the death of Buonarroti the technical 


i 


| 


| 
| 


Sa considerably improved, mechanical operations better 
ah Bed and consequently execution facilitated. Hence 
offs rks of Giovanni we discover no deficiency 
a te and, in some instances, exquisite finish, 
ies, no preceding sculptor can boast of productions so 
Sleeve th, or more important, ; But even in his manner we 
tees € growth of those evils which the example of his 
grand Beecoced- bold, rapid and masterly execution ; 
expressio imposing composition preferred to delicacy of 
near 2 truth of feeling, and attention to the study of 

- The deterioration is of course still more apparent 


in the works of inferior imitators, who failed to acquire 
those nobler qualities by which the errors and extravagances 
of mightier spirits are redeemed. 


Herculaneum Manuscripts. 

Some of the manuscripts found at Herculaneum are of 
one palm high, others two or three, and the rolls which 
they carry are nearly four fingers thick, though some are 
only half a palm. They are, generally speaking, burnt to a 
cinder, and, according to the exterior, might be taken for 
petrified wood. As to square books in our fashion not a 
single one occurs. These manuscripts were written on 
Egyptian paper, and by the examination of many which are 
less dry and wrinkled, and which notwithstanding were 
rolled as close as they now appear, they have not been com- 
pressed by the heat into a smaller bulk than that which 
they now occupy. Aroll of this sort is formed of many 
pieces, thin and as large as the hand, which, being fastened 
at the end of each other, form at their junction a fold 
of a finger’s breadth, and are so well united that nothing 
is capable of severing them. The ancients had artisans 
called glutinatores, whose profession it was to paste these 
leaves, and they must not be confounded with common 
workmen, for the Athenians elevated a statue to one 
Philtatius, who had taught them the art of pasting the 
manuscripts, or, what appears more probable, had invented 
a kind of paste proper for books. Some of these rolls, 
composed of many pieces pasted together, were simply 
curled up; others had a tube of wood or bone (the umbili- 
cus) round which they were entwined (like our pendulous 
maps and charts); others have been presumed to have had 
two, and both appear in a painting of Herculaneum, but no 
second tube occurs. They were opened and read as we 
should do pedigrees. The manuscripts are written upon one 
side only, and the written side is placed in the interior of the 
roll. Winckelmann concludes that manuscripts written on 
both sides were executed upon double or doubled paper. 
All these works are written in columns about four fingers 
broad, ze. occupying as much space as a Greek verse of 
6 feet. One column contains in some MSS. forty lines and 
in others forty-four. Between the columns the space of a 
finger is left blank. The columns have been framed in red 
lines, as usual with many books in the first copies. There 
is no appearance, as upon parchment, of ruled lines to 
direct the writing ; but as the paper was exceedingly fine, 
and appears to have been transparent, they used a leaf of 
ruled paper beneath. Pliny speaks of manuscripts written 
upon double paper, 7.e. composed of two leaves pasted upon 
each other, so that one of these leaves was placed upon the 
length and the other upon the breadth, and the grain of the 
paper was crossed. 


The Cathedral Series. 


Srr,—Having been a regular subscriber to The Architect 
for many years, I shall be very glad if you can inform 
me if your promise to the subscribers still holds good 
in regard to the publication of further plates of your 
splendid series of the cathedrals. Sometime back—I forget 
the exact date—you stated in reply to a correspondent that 
you would publish additional plates of some at the end 
of the series. Some of the finest buildings have the fewest 
plates, viz. Ely 6, Lincoln 6, Norwich 7, Salisbury to, 
Southwell 6 and Winchester 6, double sheets. My reason 
for asking for information is that I inteud binding them in 
separate folios in alphabetical order, and I cannot proceed 
in arranging them at present. Also, do you intend to 
include the abbeys, ruined or otherwise, in the series ? 
Some of your announcements include them and some do 
not. Trusting that I am not troubling you too much, | 
remain, yours truly, H. FREDERICK. 

11 Brynland Avenue, Bishopston, Bristol : 

November 26, 1906. 


[We publish this letter, as there seems from other letters 
we have received from time to time to be some doubt as to 
our publishing further views of the cathedrals referred to. 
We shall keep our word to our subscribers, and other views 
will appear at the end of the series. We have not yet 
decided about the abbeys, but will make an announcement 
later on.—Eb. ] 
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GENERAL. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council will, in the 
summer of 1907, make not less than twelve appointments 
of assistant engineers in the permanent establishment of 
the Indian Public Works Department. 


Mr. W. J. Barry, a member of the Gaelic League, has 
been elected county surveyor of Sligo. The salary is 400/. 
a year. There were nineteen applications. 

A Painting by the late Eugéne Boudin, Between the 
Piers, Trouville, has been presented to the National Gallery 
by M. Van der Velde, of Havre. 


The Receipts of the Société des Artistes Francais amount 
for the past year to 320,841 francs. The funds will enable 
the Council to open the “Maison de Retraite” for artists 
offered by Mdme. Jules Comte. 


The Landlord of the Angel and Royal Hotel at Grantham 
has to pay yearly the sum of gos. for a sermon to be 
delivered in the parish church against drunkenness, the 
preacher receiving the money. This is in accordance with 
the bequest of one Michael Solomon made in the year 1706. 
The two hundredth 'sermon was delivered on Sunday last. 


Mr. J. A. Morris, architect, delivered a lecture on Monday 
on ‘‘ The Application of Art to Industry,” under the joint 
auspices of the architectural section of the Royal Philo- 
sophical Society and the Glasgow Architectural Association, 
in the rooms, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. Imrie Bell, civil engineer, died recently at Croydon. 
In 1878 he joined the London office of Messrs. Bell & 
Miller. He moved to Glasgow in 1887, and became sole 
partner. He was associated with several engineering works 
in the West of Scotland, notably with bridges, one of the 
latest being the Great Western bridge over the river Kelvin. 
He was elected a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1868, and read two papers earning the Telford 
premium in 1869. 


The Maidstone Corporation, by the casting vote of the 
Mayor, at a meeting from which several members were 
absent, decided on Wednesday to entrust to the borough 
surveyor the work of planning and supervising the erection 
of the new elementary school to be built in St. Michael’s 
district, instead of employing an architect. 


The Council of the Senate of Cambridge University 
have received a largely-signed memorial requesting them to 
appoint a syndicate to consider the advisability of in- 
stituting a diploma in architecture, in view of the great 
importance of architectural studies, which has already been 
felt in other universities, where such studies have been 
successfully organised. 


An Appeal is being made to the Kent Archzological 
Society to investigate the unsolved problem of ‘an under- 
ground chamber at Richborough, near Sandwich, the 
ancient Rutupize of the Romans. It has been variously 
suggested that the works were intended as foundations for 
a large lighthouse or other building, as a reservoir, or as a 
strong room for treasure. 


Mr. Henry A. Prothero, M.A., architect, died on Monday 
in his fifty-eighth year at Cheltenham. Mr. Prothero was a 
pupil of the late John Middleton, architect, and later on 
joined the firm: of Middleton, Prothero & Phillott. He 
designed churches at Leeds, Carmarthen, Aberystwith and 
other places, and carried out restoration work at many 
ancient churches both in England and in Wales, From his 
plans the new chapel was erected as a memorial of the 
jubilee of Cheltenham (boys’) College. He also designed 
the Delancey Fever Hospital and other buildings in and 
near Cheltenham. 


Mr. Frank Craig, whose Heretic, which was exhibited at 
the last exhibition of the Royal Academy, was purchased 
through the Chantrey Bequest, has, with the sanction of the 
committee, made a replica for a private purchaser. 


The Erection of the Wood Green Baptist church build- 
ing has now been started, the contractors being Messrs. 
H. Knight & Sons. The contract amount is 4,620/, The 
accommodation provided is for 500 persons, all on the 
ground floor. The architects are Messrs. George Baines & 
Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand. 


A Provisional Committee has been formed for the 
purpose of purchasing Mr. Holman Hunt’s latest picture, 
The Lady of Shalott. A gift of 2502 has been promised 
on condition that nine other sums of a like amount were 
subscribed. It is hoped that a great deal of the neces- 
sary sum may be raised by donations of not less than a 
guinea. 
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An Exhibition by the pupils attending the Glasgow 
School of Art under the Board of Manufactures Opened | 
in the galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy on Saturday, — 
In one section devoted to the National Art Survey of Seot_ 
land the work of the students is shown in the form of com. — 
plete records of plans, so that in the event of a valuable 
building being destroyed these plans would be available fe 
a restoration. Coldingham Priory, the old palace at Culro: 
Melrose Abbey, St. Michael’s Church, Linlithgow, and Eloy 
Cathedral have been undertaken, and the drawings are hung 
in the north octagon. The majority of the Scottish cathe- 
drals have also been under survey, and the records are 
bound to be of great value. : 


At the Recent Sale of Aboyne Castle pictures, in Aber- 
deen, one of the works disposed of was entitled “The 
Village Festival,” which was attributed to D. Teniers. On 
the picture being cleaned, it was found that, instead of being 
a Teniers, it bore the signature of Jan Steen. Some cor- 
respondence on the subject has taken place with the National — 
Gallery authorities, and experts who have seen it are of 
opinion that it is a fine example of Steen’s work. The 
picture was bought for 1o/. at the sale about two months 
ago. 


As a Result of exposure to the weather for such a con- 
siderable period one of the Norman arches in front of the — 
Royal Grammar School at High Wycombe has collapsed. 
The old arches, of which three still remain, are regarded as _ 
among the finest relics of Norman Domestic architecture in a 
England. ze 


Mr. Charles A. Jones, deputy constable of Carnarvon 


Castle, has received definite information from His Majesty’s 
Office of Works that the sum to be applied to the scheme 
for restoring the castle would be 7,000/. There is no in- 
tention of making any part of the building habitable, but 
merely to maintain the existing state of the fabric. ; 


The Surveyors’ Institution have awarded the Council 
gold medal, session 1905-6, to Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, 
M.Sc., F.G.S., A.M.I.C.E. (professional Associate), for his 
paper entitled “The Effect of Fire on Building Stones,” 
read at the ordinary general meeting of May 14 last. : 


Selby Abbey.—lIn aid of the fund for the restoration of 
Selby Abbey, a recital will be given at St. Matthias’s, Stoke 
Newington, after evensong on Sunday, December 2, by the 
organist of Ripon Cathedral, Mr. C. H. Moody. Before the 
High Celebration on the same day, at 11 o'clock, ‘ the 
Litany by Henry Loosemore, organist of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, 1627-70, will be sung in procession. 
Aided by the ecclesiological knowledge of Mr. T. Francis. 
Bumpus, the well-known writer on English and Continental 
church architecture, the music at.St. Matthias’s, one of Mr. 
Butterfield’s most strikingly original churches, has increased — 
in richness and correctness under the present energetic 
organist and choirmaster, Mr. F. T. Kennard. The organ, 
one of the late Henry Willis’s early works, is that upom 
which Dr. W. K. Monk, so widely remembered as musical 
editor of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient und Modern,” played from 1853. 
to 1889. 


The Sheffield City Council decided some months back 
to erect new public baths at Primrose Meadows, and invited 
architects practising within the city boundaries to submit 
schemes. They also invited and appointed Mr. J. Lane Fox, 
architect, of Oxford Place, Leeds, as their expert adviser, to 
conduct the competition and act as assessor. As a result 
seventeen schemes have been sent in and adjudicated 
by Mr. Fox, who has placed scheme No. 8, submitted by 
Mr. A. Nunweek, first ; No. 14, by Messrs. Charles Hadfield 
& Son, second; and No. 9, by Messrs. Potter & Sandford, 
third in order of merit. 


The City of Birmingham will receive up to December 5 
applications from local architects who desire to submit 
competitive designs for public baths at Nechells. 


The Causes of the fifty-three fires which occurred in 
Glasgow during the four weeks ending the 13th inst. were - 
—Defective building construction, twenty-three—all in pro~ 
perties erected before the passing of the Building Regula- 
tions Act, 1892; dropped lights, six; curtains and goods 1 
contact with lights, three ; tobacco-smoking, escape of gas, 
heat from flues and sparks from fire, two each ; friction of 
machinery, defective electric-light installation, fat boiling: 
over, children playing with lights, candles and hot ashes, 
one each ; and unknown, six. There were three malicious 
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THE WEEK. 


tance of collision between a local authority 
London County Council which arose at this 
neeting is of grave import, for it may lead to 
itigation. The Marylebone Borough Council 
thority over Oxford Street, and between the 
Arch and Tottenham Court Road are erecting 
light standards on refuges at distances varying 
to 160 yards apart. Both the refuges and the 
re a great convenience to foot passengers, 
the statement has been often expressed that 
acilities for aiding the passage from one side 
roughfare to another would be a great improve- 
more generally employed. The Royal Com- 

on London traffic, however, considered 
b-ranks, refuges, standard-lights were all 
3s to free and rapid movement in_ the 
In other words, the Commission desired that 
ets of the Metropolis should resemble rail- 
nd that traffic should pass in up and down 
‘he County Council agree in principle with the 
‘ommission, and desire that. obstruction should 
aited. The highways committee, therefore, pro- 
at the Council should protest against the placing 
standards in the centre of Oxford Street, and 
er should be sought in the session of 1908 to 
1e Council to deal with cases of obstruction by 
ion of obstacles in the carriage-way. Sir T, 
Hircuine said that the true meaning of the 
ndation was that the committee desire to run 
salong Oxford Street. The recommendation 
ever, adopted. Oxford Street is only a test 
| We suppose it will be accepted that the carriage- 
| the principal streets are to be reserved for 
S, Carriages, waggons, &c. alone. 


very hard on lessees in London when towards 
of their tenure efforts are made to treat their 
s dangerous structures and to be taken down, 
r repaired at their expense. However great 
ie outlay in the majority of cases, it would not 
‘ly lead to a renewal of the lease. A case of 
in Lambeth came a few days ago before Mr. 
BENNETT at the Westminster Police Court. 
touses in Wake Street were certified by the 
itveyor to have front and back walls which 
id were otherwise defective, and an order was 
) have them taken down. The houses were, 
: unoccupied during several months, and they 
a Shored with heavy timber. The leases 
jreé in: two years and a-half. © The repre- 
| of the County. Council argued that shoring 
ber was not. held by the Act to be a 
of danger. The magistrate said that he con- 
'€ premises had been “ secured,” for the district 
) admitted that by means of the shoring they 
“nd for a century. The magistrate therefore 
|. the summons for three months, and suggested 
» the end of that time the shoring remained 
would be better to withdraw the proceedings, 
> 1S really another example of the pernicious 
he leasehold system. The builders of our time 
it first to discover how houses can be erected 
ee ia definite period and no longer. The 
iS Ouses have fulfilled their purpose within 
/€e years of the time specified, and that shows 


xact knowledge of the endurance of materials. 
. ee 


UGH the London County Council on Tuesday 
k ‘ decision arrived at in October’ 1903, to 
1 line - pation be made in the. present 
n St of Irontage of the Strand between 

eet and the Law Courts, a great many 


| 
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people will still continue to believe that a modification 
of the frontage may be approved. The proposals for 
amendment were all costly, ranging from 58,000/, to 
249,000/,. The most economical was that of the 
Council's architect. The Council state that the scheme 
which they have adopted embraces the suggestions of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects with slight 
| modifications. They also declare that ‘we are not 
convinced that by throwing open to view various 
portions of the Law Courts building and of the church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand the architectural effect in the 
Strand would be considerably enhanced, and indeed 
there are objections to the proposal from the 
architectural point of view. After the most anxious 
consideration of the matter and with the greatest 
desire to give the fullest weight to the views of 
the distinguished artists who have favoured the Council 
| by their views, we feel that the Council would not be 
justified in incurring the heavy loss which would be 
involved in securing a doubtful enhancement of the 
architectural view in the Strand. Having regard to 
the great width already provided (100 feet), it will be 
possible to secure under the Council’s scheme an 
imposing effect for the buildings to be erected on the 
northern side of the Strand.” The proposal to have 
the subject referred back to the improvements com- 
mittee, in order to report as to the possibility of adopt- 
ing the plan suggested by the Council’s architect, was 
rejected on Tuesday, and a large majority decided that 
no alteration is to be made. If some projectors came 
_ forward who would be willing to treat for the land on 
an amended line there would probably be us Oi entiy 
in meeting their views. 


AN exhibition of several works by Mr. Hormawn 
Hunt was opened on Tuesday at the City Art Gallery, 
Manchester. The artist, who was present, recalled 
some of his own reminiscences of Manchester, and then 
narrated the circumstances connected with the early 
days of pre-Raphaelitism. What was for many the 
most interesting part of the discourse was his explana- 
tion of his treatment of The Lady of Shalott. It was 
charged against him, he said, that the picture was not 
painted by him. In the illustration in Tennyson’s Poems 
which appeared in 1857 the figure is seen without 
any regard to elaborate light and shadow. That would 
be unnecessary in a book where all that was desirable 
was to suggest that the web which she had been weaving 
became like a spider’s web and she was caught. in 
her own toils. All that could be done. by lines 
alone. But in the larger painting something more 
was sought after. Nineteen years ago it was com- 
menced, and had been seen by Mixrats, Burne-Jones 
and ARMSTEAD. Several other witnesses examined 
it at that time, and there was not a line in the picture 
which had not been more or less prepared or developed 
then. But when Mr. Hotman. Hunt's. sight. became 
affected he found that although he could distinguish the 
different hues of every colour.on the palette and could 
tell the forms when looked at singly, yet he found 
‘it desirable to have an assistant by him to make sure 
the colours had blended before they dried. For that 
purpose he obtained the aid of Mr. E. R. Hucues, 
A.R.W.S. If there is one quality more characteristic 
than another of Mr. Hotman Hunt it has been his 
veracity. It was the attempt to express that quality to 
an extent that was impossible which made so many of 
his pictures appear wanting in artistic qualities, It is 
therefore a saddening spectacle, and one which is enough 
to drive a sensitive painter to despair, to find such a 
man as Horman Hunt, in his seventy-ninth year, 
explaining to the public that he was no RetacLe 
endeavouring to put forth another man’s painting as his 
own. ‘The people of Manchester must have been con- 
vinced by his simple statements, and we hope The 
Lady of Shalott will be acquired by the nation, if it were 


only to show that slander is not appreciated in this 
country. 
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SPENCE AND LESSING. 

HE name of JosEPpH SPENCE is not remembered 
among his countrymen. Yet he was for ten 

years Professor of Poetry at Oxford. He was an 
intimate friend of Port, about whom he wrote, and 
he has left an interesting collection of anecdotes con- 
cerning that poet and other /eterati of the eighteenth 
century. Oneof the reasons of the failure to appreciate 
SPENCE in our time arises from the belief that he was 
the author of a folio volume which Lessinc, the German 
writer, is supposed to have completely demolished. A 
defeated author cannot expect pity or fame. SPENCE’S 
*“ Polymetis : or an Enquiry concerning the Agreement 
between the Works of the Roman Poets and the Remains 


of the Antient Artists,” was one of the causes which | 


induced Lessinc to write the “ Laokoon”—a small 
volume which GorTHE, MacauLay and others have 
declared was most influential in their mental develop- 
ment. While the German book must be admired 
as a surprising éour-de-force, it does not follow that it 
was in reality so deadly in its attacks on SPpENCE’s 
theory. For the sake of fair play towards the earliest 
English writer on Classic archeology judgment should 
not be allowed to go by default, as has been hitherto 
the case, and our readers will not, we hope, object to a 
brief statement of some of the circumstances which have 
made LrEssInG appear more of a victor than he was in 
reality. 

LESSING, we need not say, was the pioneer of modern 
German literature. Herne did not hesitate to place him 
as coming next to Martin LuTHeEr in influence, and 
there was a sturdy courage and independence in the 
two which made them akin. But with all his power, 
Lessinc’s hopes of obtaining a livelihood by scholarship 
were uncertain. There was not sufficient demand for 
German books to support him. He therefore resolved 
to apply for the post of librarian to FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, the king who was supposed by advanced 
Germans to be the hope of the country. Lerssine 
wished to demonstrate the extent of his erudition 
in the hope of winning the favour of a practical man 
like the King of Prussia. The most fruitful subject he 
could find related to the connection between the arts 
and literature, and accordingly he resolved to complete 
a work he had commenced entitled the “ Laokoon.” 

JosepH Spence had already published his “ Poly- 
metis”—a series of dialogues in folio which he had 
adorned with copper-plates by VeERrTugE, Borrarp, and 
others. The object of SpENcE was to impart greater 
interest to the study of criticism and antiquities. In 
his time, as he said, criticism generally appeared as a 
mere scold and antiquity as an old pedant. Socrates 
was able to give an agreeable turn to his lessons and 
morals, and he was imitated by Horace. “ Something 
like this,” said Spence, ‘* might be practised in treatises 
of criticism and antiquities; and though I may have 
failed entirely in attempting it, I cannot help thinking 
that I have at least given no bad hint for someone that 
may come after me, who I hope may succeed much 
better in it than’ I have done.” Spence, we should 
remember, was a Professor of Poetry, and it was only 
right that he should endeavour by every means to make 
his students take deeper interest in the subjects he 
taught. Confining himself to Roman writers, he could 
not help observing that they often appeared to be refer- 
ring to works of art, and that there was a remarkable 
‘correspondence between the poets’ descriptions and the 
works of contemporary artists, and which could be 
‘demonstrated by the aid of engravings. 

He therefore supposed that a few friends used to 
meet in a rotunda erected by Potymetis, and there 
discussed his statues, drawings and engravings of 
ancient works of art. It was essential to begin with an 
account of ancient Rome, and the picture of the city, 
although confirmed by later archzeological inquiries, 
must have seemed amazing to those whose ideas of the 
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capital were derived from the grandiose descrij 
given in the playhouse :— 


The city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, was 
beginning rude and unadorned. Those old rough s 
looked on the effects of the politer arts as things fit o; 
an effeminate people, as too apt to soften and unnerye 
and to take from that martial temper and ferocity 
they encouraged so much and so universally in the ir 
of their State. Their houses were (what the name 
gave them [tecta] signified) only a covering for them, 
defence against bad weather. These sheds of theirs 
more like the caves of wild beasts than the habitat 
men, and were rather flung together as chance led 


' than formed into regular streets and openings, Theij 


were half mud, and their roofs pieces of boards 
together; nay, even this was an after improvement, | 
Romulus’s time their houses were only covered with 
If they had anything that was finer than ordinary, th 
chiefly taken up in setting off the temples of their 
and when these began to be furnished with statues (fc 
had none till long after Numa’s time) they were 4 
more fit to give terror than delight, and seemed 
formed so as to be horrible enough to strike an ay 
those who worshipped them, than handsome Fou 
vite anyone to look upon them for pleasure. Their (: 
I suppose, was answerable to the materials they were 
of, andif their gods were of earthenware, they were rei; 
better than ordinary, for many of them were chop 
of wood. One of the chief ornaments in those time 
of the temples and private houses, consisted in their< 
trophies, which were trunks of trees cleared of their br} 
and so formed into a rough kind of posts. Thess 
loaded with the arms they had taken in war, and yc! 
easily conceive what sort of ornaments these ‘posts 
make when half decayed by time and hung about w 
rusty arms, besmeared with the blood of their en 
Rome was not then that beautiful Rome whose very ri 
this very day are sought after with so much pleasi: 
was a town which carried an air of terror in its ol 
and which made people shudder whenever they first « 
within its gates. 


It is then shown how the Romans were ¢ 
indifferent about the sculpture which they found) 
Greek cities they captured. They were afraid! 
consequences of reverencing foreign deities, an| 
looked on art as opposed to the martial spirit and 
roughness they considered it desirable to pri 
Fapius Maximus, when he took Tarentum, seni 
the gold and silver to Rome. But the colossal 
of the battles between the gods and the elie 


? 


i 


—————— 


behind, saying, “ Leave the angry gods to the Tare! 
we will have nothing to do with them.” Soont 
wards the younger Romans preferred the cont‘ 
MarceELLus to that of Faprus. For MARcELLUS } 
to adorn the temples, porticoes and public place’ 
the works of art derived from Greek cities. — As 
sequence Caro, the censor, was heard complainin! 
the ridicule cast on the poor old Roman gods wi) 
hitherto been so propitious to them, and who/ 
continue to be friendly if they were not 
their pedestals by foreign gods from Corinth and /P 
Now Spence maintained that it was possible tc 
correspondence between this growing love of é 
similar changes in contemporary poetry. He | 
out that certain attributes which were introdt” 
verse were likely to have been suggested by scult 
figures, and that often there was a ee 
spondence between the poet’s descriptions and ¢!* 
statues or gems. But there was no ground for i 
ing that Spence asserted the precedence of the si 

to the poet. He mentions the old legend about I 
declaring that he was indebted for his concep” 
Zeus or Jupiter to the description of the a 
by Homer. Spence considered that some 50¢ 
endowed with local characteristics more prized in ; 
districts than elsewhere and these the poets wo 

scribe. The Greek Juno does not correspon a 
Roman Juno, and the same would be the ca‘ 
Minerva and others. The artists who worked for , 
patrons would naturally act in the same way, cae 
introduce local associations. But all this 18 Very 
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serting that the poets depended entirely upon 
\ptors for inspiration. 

sinc acknowledges that SpENcE often succeeded 
icting from the Roman poets solutions of ancient 
yf art which hitherto had been unexplained. He 
: to the English professor’s classical learning and 
itimate acquaintance with works of ancient art. 
pite of all this Spence’s book should be, according 
‘NG, intolerable to every reader of taste. When we 
‘t particular example justifies this condemnation, 
it consists simply in a different theory which 
‘held about the introduction of thunderbolts on 
shields. But when one analyses the argument 
over that Lessine has no definite opinion on the 
The Englishman gives engravings ; Lessine 
say they are forgeries, and he is not able to 
her examples forward which would support his 
ws. Another instance of the curious spirit in 
LESSING acts towards SpeENcE relates to the 
Vesta. Although he was describing an 
ry symposium and fictitious statues SPENCE 
‘eful to avoid all exaggeration, and especially 
pting one of appearing to know more about 
ethan his experience had taught him. Poty- 
‘a describing his gods and goddesses, has to 
why he does not possess one of Vesta, and he 


.e not yet got any statue of Vesta, who, if ever she 
lonour my collection with her presence, ought to 
sre next to Vulcan. To tell you the truth, I have 
ibts whether the figures that are generally looked 
Vestas do really represent that goddess or not. 
nothing I think about such as I have seen which 
»t be as proper for one of the Vestal Virgins as for 
less who presided over them, and who knows 
the figures that are called Vestas, even in the 
os of the artists who made them, may not signify 
of the virgins who kept her eternal fire? What 
me so far out of the common road of thinking was 
‘e in Ovid, which expressly says they had no 
representations of this goddess. To which I may 
ing which would otherwise have appeared very 
ge to me. I have formerly, I think, told you 
1k the pains to read over all tlie Roman poets, from 
Nee of Livius Andronicus to the satires of Juvenal, 
nark down the most striking passages in them 
ty way related to the figures and appearances of 
le imaginary beings received as gods among the 
| When I came to put these collections in order 
nge them under their proper heads, I found I had 
ingle passage out of all of them relating to Vesta. 
igle passage was from Ovid. I would not hence 
y assert that the ladies which are called Vesta in 
leces of antiquity are only representations of this 
)9y proxy, but it is enoughto make one doubt. And 
‘till in some doubt about it,I have not yet placed 
}e of her in this line of the other Great Deities her 
ons. 


CE in these words only expresses the anomaly 
illcontinues. Hest1a or VESTA was worshipped 
yut Greece as the great domestic goddess. Yet 
btful whether anywhere in the whole extent of 
try there was a single temple in her honour. 
rected one in Rome. It is evident that SpENcE 
ding religiously to facts. Lrssinc answers him 
facts but by mockery. Spence does not say 
Sno figure of Vesta, but that he had never 
! one. Lessine says that he had no grounds 
wing the marvellous conclusion that ‘artists 
ed the right to represent the goddess. And 
/80€S On to mention the number of cases of 
‘f the goddess which fell from the sky, and of 
' that used to lift its eyes with shame whenever 
was committed against her, and if the figurehad 
) tributes it was the goddess and not a priestess. 
ingenious special pleading merely reveals that 
‘ had no acquaintance with sculpture either 
or modern, and that he was endeavouring to 
yts place by something drawn from his inner 
ness, Yet it was by such strokes SpENCE’s 


able book was cast aside and has remained neglected 
for a century and a half. 

It was not within Spence’s province to treat of such 
a group as the Laokoon, and it could not therefore be 
said that he had started any theory about the figures 
which Lessinc was bound to oppose. But the German 
writer, observing there was a difference between the 
group and the description by Vireit of the attack on 
the priest, felt he was bound to repel all those who would 
advocate even an accidental relation between sculpture 
and poetry. Hence the attack on Spence. But the 
English writer had never maintained that poetry was to 
be subservient to sculpture, although it was allowable 
for the two to treat the same incident or for a poet .to 
describe the works of a sculptor. 


THE PARIS PANTHEON AND ST. PAUL’S. 


T was at one time believed by the majority of 
foreigners that a great change came over English- 
men in November, of which a common result was suicide. 
In modern times there is fortunately a less general 
desire for seeking a quietus. But it must be allowed 
that things in general assume a different aspect in the 
eyes of Englishmen with the commencement of winter. 
This may account for the exaggerated statements heard 
of late about the condition of St. Paul's. WenpeELi 
Homes used to say that if a man were declared to be 
suffering from two or three incurable diseases, accord- 
ing to the opinions of experts, he might take it for 
granted that he was destined to live a great many _ 
years. A similar phenomenon is witnessed in build- 
ings. They may be declared defective in construc- 
tion, but they contrive to keep together. And it is 
only under extraordinary circumstances that the lath- 
and-plaster structures which abound in Jondon 
suddenly collapse and give rise to surprise that they 
have held so long together. Although St. Paul’s may 
be in imminent danger, there are other churches and 
public buildings which have suffered.in the same way, 
and yet with or without repairs they serve their purposes. 
One remarkable instance is the great domed building 
in Paris now known as the Panthéon, 

Louis XV. was known as the Bien-aimé. He 
received the title because when he was ill at Metz in 
1744 Paris was all in terror, and seemed like a city 
taken by storm. The churches resounded with sup- 
plications and groans, and the prayers of priests and 
people were interrupted by sobbing. All thisand much 
else is related by CartyLte. Having recovered, Louis 
felt he was under an obligation to create a 
thankoffering. And when he was implored to 
repair the Abbey of Sainte Geneviéve, the patroness 


of Paris, Louis resolved to erect a great church 
dedicated to the saint. At first, there was no 


money available. But it was decided that every ticket 
taken in the lotteries should be charged four sous 
higher than before, and the excess was to be used as a 
building fund. The works were probably commenced 
between 1755 and 1760, for in 1763 the subterranean 
church, which is now the receptacle of the coffins of a 
few Frenchmen who are supposed to be renowned, was 
completed. The commission for the building was given 
to JACQUES JEAN SouFFLot, who erected several build- 
ings for the State, the Church and municipalities, and 
was probably the first architect in Western Europe to 
describe the temples at Pzestum. 

In 1764 Louts XV. condescended to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of one of the piers of the dome. ‘That seems 
to have been considered as a special honour to Sourrtor, 
for immediately afterwards French scepticism began to: 
raise doubts about the safety of the structure. The 
foundations were said to be either shifting or collapsing. 
Paris is supposed to present everywhere excellent 
foundations. But elevated positions have peculiarities. 
The site of the church, like that of St. Paul’s, had been 
selected on account of its associations. But the hill of* 
Sainte Geneviéve consisted of a peculiar kind of clay 
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which the Romans had utilised as a material for coarse 
pottery. The pits were in some places 80 feet deep. 
SourrLtot had them filled up, and apparently the 
foundations continue to be as firm as ever. ‘The 
defects ascribed to them by the architect’s con- 
temporaries were in reality caused by defective work- 
manship in the piers. But the building was of a kind 
which demanded masonry of the highest class. As if 
in rivalry to St. Paul’s, which was commenced about 
eighty years before the Paris church, SouFFLOT 
resolved to have a great dome, and, as is_ usual 
in such cases, he determined to excite surprise 
by the apparently inadequate means adopted for 
the support of it. As Frercusson said :— The mode 
in which four piers of the dome, with their accom- 
panying pillars, are projected into the centre of the 
church is very confusing, and the glimpse caught of 
the adjoining apartments behind them only adds to 
the complexity without increasing the appearance of 
spaciousness. It is evident that the object of the 
architect in adopting this arrangement was principally 
to display his cleverness in construction, and to seek to 
astonish the spectator by one of those fours de force 
which are so common with a declining art, but which 
are absolutely fatal to true effect wherever introduced.” 

To be successful the dressing of the stones should 
have been perfect. But, as we have said, there were 
difficulties about the money, for France was becoming 
more and more involved in debt, and in consequence 
the stones were not dressed throughout and did not lie 
evenly. The parts near the faces were even. But the 
inner part was not level. And the interior of the piers 
was made up not only with small stones, but with 
occasional fragments of wood, which were employed in 
order to secure horizontal beds at certain distances. 
When the centring was removed about 1776 it was 
observed that pieces of stone were broken off owing to 
settlements. SourrFLot endeavoured to remedy the 
defect by introducing saws at the horizontal joints, in 
order to remove some of the material and allow:the 
stone to lie more evenly. It was a desperate remedy, 
and could not be considered successful. The disappoint- 
ment caused much suffering to Sourrtot, who had 
anticipated the creation of the noblest building in Paris, 
and he died in 1780. The works were then suspended, 
and indeed the amount of debt incurred was large. It 
was, however, little compared with what was required to 
complete the building. According to an official estimate 
it would have required thirty-four years to carry out the 
works and nearly fifty to pay off the debt. 

It is sometimes asked, “ What’s ina name?” but 
the proposal of the French Revolutionists to call the 
building a Panthéon, which was to express on its frieze 
that it was dedicated in gratitude to the great men of 
France, had a wonderful effect in imparting a new spirit 
to the work. Instead of grating the stones with saws, 
it was resolved te remove every.one which appeared 
dangerous. That was no easy work, for in one pier 
there were nearly 4oo cracks, sixty-four places where 
the stone was crushed, fifty-four openings of upright 
joints and 344 patchings. But the public had resolved 
that the building should serve its new purpose. It was 
no easy matter to discover what was to be done. First, 
a Commission of*Architects was appointed, and they 
found that the weight of the dome had caused 
the piers to settle in one case to the extent of 
5 inches!’ -<Sourrnor® had “really > inied= shy \7ex- 
periment to determine the pressure on the stones, 
and he employed some kind of apparatus to help him. 
But the difference between his results and those of 
RONDELET was as 70 to 27, and the latter was con- 
sidered too high. It may therefore be supposed that in 
reality Sourrtot’s figures were about three times in 
excess, and it is no wonder the stone was found to be 
inadequate. Besides, from the defective dressing of the 
stone in some places, not more than a fourth part of 
the area sustained the pressure. The Commission of 
Architects hesitated about the extent of the works 


demanded, and contented themselves with recomm 
ing the removal of all defective stones and the fixir 
new centres to support the dome while that work 
in progress. 

The builder anticipated a different result. He 
bably expected more profitable work. He ther 
appealed to the authorities to order an examinatic 
the building by some of the officers of the Pont 
Chausseés. The new Commission considered the cen; 
would be expensive and without any advantage; tha) 
piers were less defective than had been asserted, 
they decided that the strength of the building woul’ 
secured if a series of flying buttresses were constru 
Another Commission was appointed of the archi) 
and inspectors as before, with some mathematic. 
Their advice was not approved. Other Commis, 
followed, and eventually the building was a 
to RonpeLet by NapoLeon, with instructions th! 
was to be prepared for a church under the a 
dedication. The building has been since that | 
alternately secularised and devoted to public worsh| 

Under the circumstances which we have narrati 
was impossible for the structure to be sound throug]| 
It may be said that much of the strength is only; 
deep. Owing to want of funds all that Ronpezer; 
the restorers could do was to hide the defects 4 
piers and other parts. To that extent they 2. | 
ceeded. But however imperfect, no Frenchman w; 
be afraid of forming part of an assemblage that l 
fill the area. With such an example of foreign: 
couragement only nervous people could suppose tl 
building like St. Paul’s, which is no mere dour de; 
is not able to endure, although occasional slight 
ments can be discerned in the masonry. 
ER RRR ST 4 
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EDINBURGH PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
OME time ago the Town Council of Edinburgh del 
to overhaul the public statues and monuments yi 
the enthusiastic hero-worshippers of last century raise 
presented to the community. This duty towards the p) 
monuments does not appear to have been formerly full 
with any very zealous degree of care. Indeed, these y 
of art in sculpture and architecture have been for the} 
part left severely alone, with, in some cases, lamert 
results, as was disclosed by an expert examination ot 
monuments. The Town Council appointed Mr. Pittendi 
Macgillivray, R.S.A., to examine and report on the sta) 
four of the statues—those of Sir Walter Scott and Dt 
Ramsay (in marble), and of George IV. and Williamr 
(in bronze). | 
Mr. Macgillivray’s report, says the Scofsman, was | 
and practical. It made drastic recommendations | 
what should be done to put the four statues im order! 
gave a detailed statement of the methods to be employ! 
cleaning, restoring and preserving. The report also a 
that Mr. Joseph Hayes, architectural sculptor, Dean Sid 
Edinburgh, be employed to carry out the work. The D 
mittee lost no time in giving full effect to Mr. a ok 
recommendations, and they secured the services oll 
Hayes, who at once began operations on two of the selt 
statues—George IV. and Allan Ramsay. By app¥ 
methods and energetic action he has in a remarkably 1 
time brought these statues and their pedestals aa 
more presentable condition. The bronze of the Georg? 
statue has been carefully freed from its dull, black im’ 
of soot and dirt. It shows now the surface of its cal 
patina, with a certain amount of metallic glint, which 
vivacity to the heavy folds of Chantrey’s semrey 
manner. The massive granite pedestal of the stat 
been chiselled back to its original greyness. Many “| 
doubt be surprised when they contrast the mil j 
Ramsay statue with what they remember of the du k 
weather-beaten appearance which the statue presr 
about three weeks ago. This statue had come to poo 
it were executed in grey stone instead of marble ; + 
now be seen in its pure whiteness, with an effect 1s 
might have had on the day of its unveiling forty .. 
It is expected that the Town Council will o) i 
work that has been thus effectively begut, ad 
monuments are put in order ; and the suggestion 
offered that some arrangements should b 
these works of art would be placed under the su 
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ompetent authority, and no longer left as an omissible 
in the routine of some busy public office. It is said 
vere is a serious condition of affairs to be faced in 
stion with the monuments on the Calton Hill. That 
ing bit of architecture, the Dugald Stewart Monument, 
sially known to be in need of skilled attention, if it is 
-eady in some parts beyond redemption. The mag- 
it columns of the National Monument, which have 
yeen regarded as fixed as the hill, are also said to 
‘some defects to the expert eye. Open joints and the 
ation of rain-water into vital parts are believed to be 
use of the mischief. 


GLISH AND FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 


ECTURE was given on Friday last by Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake before the members of the Birmingham 
‘ectural Association, at which he pointed out that 
hmen and Frenchmen had carried out their antago- 
50 far as to dispute each other’s claim as to the origin 
thic architecture, but in these days of the entente 
’e we were willing to make mutual concessions. While 
‘rench allowed that the high vaults like those of 
m and the English Decorated style were the pre- 
/ of the French Flamboyant, we, on our part, allowed 
sat French cathedrals to be the most perfect expres- 
Gothic art. The much greater loftiness of the French 
gs entailed the scaffolding of flying buttresses to resist 
cust of the vaults and the suppression of the central 
; whilst great external magnificence was thus attained 
iglish had as compensation a grander external effect 
: triple towers of such cathedrals as Lincoln and 
1m and the crowning steeple of Salisbury. Owing to 
wer elevation of the English vaults, bringing it more 
1 the range of the eye, the English architect was 
isd to elaborate the groining, and from this had resulted 
agnificent vaults of Exeter and King’s College Chapel. 
idlake then compared the simple square ending of the 
/h choir with its large window with the complex system 
jiating chapels of the typical French choir, and con- 
| by a series of illustrations of the west fronts of the 
jFrench cathedrals with their marked triple portals. 
owed that while we in England had no triple doors to 
|.re with France we had at least in Peterborough a 
| which might console us for their absence. The 
\> was illustrated by a series of lantern slides. 


SSHITECTURE AND ARCHAZOLOGY:: IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


‘E annual meeting of the Liverpool University Court 
was held on Friday last at the town hall. Sir 
jrd Lawrence presided. In the report it was stated 
(mended ordinances were submitted relating to degrees 
ie a and diplomas in special branches of medical 
e, embodying and extending principles upon which 
\Iniversity has already acted. In the former case the 
ursity was endeavouring to supply a scientific founda- 
Se technical training, and to do for students who 
{t to qualify themselves for the profession of archi- 
/e what it was doing already for students who intended 
«er the professions of law, medicine or engineering. 
|| not seek to go beyond the limits of its true functions, 
Hteach in the lecture-room the methods and details that 
czed to the office. It proposed to deal only with the 
tical development and progress of the art, and with the 
ific laws by which practical processes must be deter- 
1. It was not their first experiment of the kind, but 
jarlier regulations—tentative in character, and the 
\ of compromise—had failed to serve the purpose for 
li they were designed. In framing that amended 
Wie they had been able to secure the advice and the 
\ Trence of the Architectural Society of Liverpool and 
poard of Architectural Education in London, so that 
} night reasonably hope that the new regulations would 
More successful than the old. A professorship of 
hfe archzeology had been established for three years 
the aid of a guarantee fund contributed by Mrs. George 
Miss Holt, Mr. A. Booth and Mr. Charles W. 
1 By the election of Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, for- 
; the director of the British School at Athens, 
pool had secured a scholar exceptionally qualified to 
YP fresh Interest in the study of ancient literature by 
‘ating it with a more intimate study of ancient life. 


> 
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Mr. John Rankin, by adding to the original endowment of 
the Lectureship in the Methods and Practice of Archeology, 
founded by him rather more than a year ago, had now con- 
verted the Lectureship into a Chair, and at the same time 
Sir John Brunner had endowed a Professorship of Egypto- 
logy. Those three Chairs placed the department of 
archeology in an exceptionally strong position. To those 
who had combined to equip the University for that special 
service on a scale without parallel in other British uni- 
versities the Council expressed their sincere gratitude. 
Special importance attached to the proposed ordinance 
relating to degrees in architecture. The University of 
Liverpool was, so far as he knew, the first British university 
to include architecture in its course for the B.A. degree. 
Though that experiment had by no means failed, it had not 
been as successful as they could have wished. They were 
now trying an experiment—the first of its kind in any 
British university—of establishing a separate and special 
degree for students in architecture. The arrangement 
would probably enable them, in conferring degrees, to take 
into consideration not only the work that was done in the 
lecture-room, but the work that was done when the student 
passed into the architect’s office. Having had the honour 
of attending conferences in London on the subject, he could 
testify to the great help and sympathy which they had 
received from the representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and of the Liverpool Architectural Society. 


HERALDRY IN RELATION TO THE APPLIED 


ARTS.* 


HE heraldic group of armorials is called an achieve- 
ment, hence hatchment, the lozenge-shaped panel 
that is sometimes placed on the front of a house of mourn- 
ing. An achievement consists principally of shield and 
crest, with the helmet and mantling, but, in addition, 
mottoes, coronets, supporters and other accessories may 
form part of it. The proportion of its parts varies very 
considerably. During the Middle Ages it was something 
like two-fifths of the whole height for the shield, and three- 
fifths for the helm and crest, but these proportions were 
much modified by circumstances. In some cases, as in the 
monument to Lord Bourchier in Westminster Abbey, the 
shield was very small indeed, because the arms were 
adequately displayed elsewhere on the monument, while 
the crest was not. The armorial group on the keystone of 
the arch of Henry V.’s Chantry, also in Westminster Abbey, 
is similar in this respect. The general proportion that I 
have indicated is a very satisfactory one, however, which 
brings the helm a little above the centre of the composition, 
in which it serves as a point on which the other objects 
group themselves. This proportion also affords scope for 
clear definition of both arms and crest, and hasa satisfactory 
and dignified appearance. The whole design of an achieve- 
ment should, of course, be directed to the most distinctive dis- 
play of all the armorials, and their relative importance will 
in some measure dictate the proportion. Thus if a shield 
be quarterly, or otherwise complicated, it may be enlarged 
and will still look right because the reason explains itself. 

Whatever the style of the design, it should express its 
subject in the most explicit way, not allowing scrolls to 
outshine the crest nor badly composed mantling distract 
attention from the arms. 

The general method of grouping armorials may have 
been suggested by their actual relative position (as may be 
seen in the equestrian seals), as well as by the custom of 
carrying armorial insignia in procession, when they were 
borne suspended from staves, or in stationary ceremonials 
were hung from stakes or small trees. 

There is nothing of special heraldic significance in any 
particular grouping of the shield with other objects, and the 
shield and the crest may be placed side by side or in any 
other way that suits the general design. Shields and 
crested helms may alternate in a frieze or a string-course, 
for example, and in such a case the mantling may be found 
useful as running ornament with which to tie up the whole 
design. And similarly, in circumstances which make un- 
desirable the piling up of the components of an achieve- 
ment, they may be placed side by side with complete 
propriety. 

The principle of concentration on the most significant 
part of the heraldry is nowhere more habitually violated 
than in the treatment of supporters, for they are often 


* From the Cantor lecture, by George W. Eve, published with 
illustrations in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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designed with little regard for the armorials that they 
support. Their privileged character, as accessories to 
the arms of peers and of other persons of excep- 
tional distinction, has resulted in their treatment in 
a way that is by no means in accord with their 
relative importance. Originally derived from_ badges, 
their evolution from that state to their present con- 
dition is well illustrated in the seals, which it soon 
became customary to ornament by filling with decoration 
the spaces between the triangular shield and the surround- 
ing circle. And this was done in various ways—at first 
with ‘scroll ornament, then with badges which, from 
being small and as it were accidental devices, increased in 
regularity and importance until they acquired a recognised 
status as supporters, and in later times have been allowed 
to dominate the whole group, which development has 
been assisted by the natural readiness of sculptcrs and 
others to make the most of an inviting subject, but the 
result has been to belittle the more important shield. It is 
very necessary to bear in mind that the perfect legibility 
of the arms on the shield is the essential point, and that 
the whole achievement should be designed accordingly. 

Supporters still retain a greater amount of freedom than 
other heraldic objects in regard to pose, which in their case 
is by no means so rigidly prescribed. Thus, although an 
‘animal is usually in a rampant position, it is not necessarily 
so, and is not so described in the blazon. A lion, for 
instance, is not blazoned a lion rampant or otherwise, but 
simply a lion; so that if the occupied space renders another 
pose desirable it may be adopted, though at the same time 
there can be no doubt that the rampant position is best 
whenever possible. Thus, in horizontal positions, such as 
friezes,a shield may have couchant supporters, and when 
an animal supports a banner it may be séjant, that is, sitting. 
Again, the supporters need not be placed exactly at the 
sides of the shield if there is any reason, with regard to 
design, for another position. In the seals they often occupy 
spaces a little above the shield, and sometimes seem to hold 
up the helm and crest or the coronet. In other cases they 
are below the shield, really seeming to hold it up, as in the 
windows at Ockwells, that beautiful series of armorial glass 
which contains the arms of Henry VI. and of his queen 
Margaret of Anjou, supported by heraldic antelopes, the 
king’s device, and by her own eagle. It will, of course, be 
noticed that the perpendicular form of the window space 
suggests this treatment. Apart from such controlling 
reasons, the places at the sides of the shield are without 
‘doubt most satisfactory. 

Remembering that the shield is the principal point, the 
supporters should be composed with due regard to it, and 
their lines should lead into and emphasise it as the central 
motive. An effective amount of symmetry should also be 
established between the respective figures when it is 
possible, and the main composition lines of supporters will 
need special emphasis when animals have their heads 
turned away from the shield in the position of guardant 
(and still more so when they are regardant), in order to 
counteract the dispersing effect of those poses. Here it 
must be noted that freedom of pose in supporters does not 
extend to the head, for when a supporter is blazoned 
guardant it must be full faced, or nearly so, and when 
regardant must look backwards. 

Actual physical support need not be insisted upon, so 
that there is still less obligation to over insist on it. As we 
have seen, birds as well as beasts are used as supporters, 
and an interesting instance of fish supporters occurs on the 
seal of Dauphiny, and another case is that of the city of 
Glasgow. 

Besides the actually heraldic supporters, other figures 
are used in a similar way but in a purely decorative 
manner, such as angels and amorini. Of these there are, 
of course, numberless examples, among them the groups of 
angels which hold the shields on the spandrils of Henry V.’s 
Chantry in Westminster Abbey, and the demi-angels with 
badges arranged in Henry VII.’s Chapel and other parts of 
the abbey, which latter, by the way, were closely followed 
by Pugin in the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. 

Interesting examples of angelic supporters occur in the 
tapestry at Hampton Court Palace. They contain the arms 
of Cardinal Wolsey and those of the archiepiscopal see of 
York impaling the insignia of an archbishop, each shield 
being supported by kneeling angels. The arms of the great 
cardinal were sometimes supported by griffins or again with 
amorini. A beautiful instance of the latter occurs in the 
panel in high relief which faces the Crown Court at 
Hampton Court. 
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/ merly supported the French shield. 


A word of caution regarding such non-heraldie fig: 
may be useful in order to avoid possible misunderstand, 
namely, that their purely ornamental character should 5 
be confused by the addition of details or drapery that m‘ 
have heraldic significance, such, for example, as the an] 
clothed in tabards of the royal arms of France, which , 


Among other insignia that may accompany armor} 
crowns and coronets are of conspicuous importance i 
present excellent opportunities for decorative treatm 
In their origin they were simply circlets of dignity, wh; 
however, soon took regular form and symbolic significa, 

The king’s crown is composed of four crosses anc 
equal number of fleurs-de-lis, raised alternately on , 
rim, and has two arches which rise from the crosses | 
support at the top an orb which also terminates in a er. 
These, which are the essential parts of the crown, maj) 


treated ornamentally, with’ great freedom. Tudor ar} 
tecture is especially rich in examples of great va 
beauty, and of these some of the best are 


the treatment may otherwise be, the arches always | 
from behind the crosses, never from the fleurs-de-lis in 
case of the English crown, though in the Scottish one they\ 
so in some instances. egal: 

It must be understood that the king’s crown is} 
imperial crown, and has for centuries been so held to 
certainly since the time of Queen Elizabeth, Indeed 
quite probable that there was some such intention wh 
was first enarched by Henry V. However that may 
there is no. distinction in our heraldry between a 
crown and an imperial one, and when crowns occwa 
charges they are invariably described as “ imperial crow}. 

The shape of the arches has varied very much fir 
time to time and even at the same period, for it has nie 
been thought necessary in decorative design to follow 
exact pattern of the actual crown. This has remained 
stant since the time of Charles Il. The Tudor crowns vi 
in general either pointed like a Gothic arch or flat at it 
top, as are those at Windsor and Cambridge. The | 
form gives a squarish line that is suggestive of strength, u 
it unfortunately led in later times to a less satisf 
shape, that of the Georgian crown, in which the arches y 
much depressed at their intersection. The present sh 
as approved for official use, is a return to the more beau 
Pointed arch. = 4G 

The decoration of the arches may take many forn- 
large pearls, architectural crockets or oak leaves, ancst 
forth. With regard to the treatment of the crossesit 
the rim and on the orb at top, there is an unfortute 
tendency to spread the ends of the limbs until they alr's 
touch at the corners, and the result is to suggest the fm 
of a square that is perforated saltirewise with radiaj 
vesica-shaped holes, and not that of a cross at all. m 
earlier more open form is much more beautiful 

As to the jewels, it is well to show them as en caboc 
rather than as cut into facets; and it is to be unders 
that their arrangement and colouris quite conventional 1 
need follow in no way the details of the actual crown. !* 
same remarks apply equally to the coronet of the Princo 
Wales, which, however, has but one arch. re 

The coronets of peers, which ‘had taken definite forn 
various ranks in the seventeenth century, were offic 
regularised by Charles IL, and their various forms cap 
seen in any peerage. Pe 

About the caps which they enclose there is someti® 
a little question, however, but there is no doubt thatht 
coronet itself is the essential emblem of rank, and that 
cap may be omitted if necessary. Indeed it was so admi‘© 
and in official work, soon after the definite rules for 
wearing of coronets were made. Of course, if one 1s Pi t 
ing a portrait of a peer in his coronation robes, his corl® 
will be represented with a crimson velvet cap linedpt 
turned up with ermine, but in ornamental design it 18 
essential. ; 

It should be noted that peers’ coronets must ae 
jewelled, and that the so-called pearls that are on pe ; 
all ranks below dukes are really silver balls and mus t 
so represented. Jewel forms are indicated on the cit i 
of all above the rank of a baron in engraved OF 07 
metallic surface decoration in place of actual jewels. a 
rim of a baron’s coronet is plain with the exception) 
slight decorative line that may run round it, 4 
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lave before pointed out how boldly and decoratively 
3 and coronets were treated in relation to the shield 
/to the sixteenth century, extending at least from side 
/, of it and sometimes beyond as though enclosing its 
id this point is illustrated effectively on the tomb of 
(untess of Richmond, mother of Henry VIL, in West- 
or Abbey. Comparison 1s impossible between the 
| dignified treatment of this beautiful monument and 
iall and mean way in which the thing is done in most 
n work. 
series of coins and seals is very instructive in this 
Thus the golden bulla, probably designed by 
in, with which Henry VIII. sealed the treaty of the 
sf the Cloth of Gold, has the crown treated expansively 
; way that I have described, from side to side of the 
. Turning from that to modern coinage, we see the 
‘more suggestive of the top of a pepper-box. There 
;rovement in this respect, but there is still evident a 
., make the crown of full decorative proportion. 
[dges and devices, forms of personal allusion from 
heraldry sprang and to which it has returned now 
jzain with renewed interest, are among the objects 
/e most useful in heraldic decoration because of the 
im with which they can be handled. Like mottoes, 


re outside the restrictions of heraldic rule, and may 
irented and applied or disused with perfect facility. 
tic badges without number are to be seen in archi- 
iil decoration where they usually occur with splendid 
Many badges allude to events, as does the sword 
‘of Lord Delawarr, whose ancestor took prisoner the 
aking, or the purses which commemorate the Lord 
girership of Lord Cromwell on the mantelpieces of 
shall Castle; but the majority, especially such as 
devised in large numbers in the fifteenth century, are 
amore purely symbolic meaning. Thus, the porcu- 
eof Louis XII. was an emblem of offence as well as 
¢-e, however, for it was believed to be able to shoot its 
| and so attack at a distance. The lithe little ermine 
ne of Brittany was emblematic of unsullied purity, 
ail as allusive to the conventional ermine shield that 
ser coat of arms. A beautiful representation of a badge 
¢sped hands is sculptured on a marble frieze that is 
ited to Matteo Civitali, of Lucca, in the fifteenth cen- 

ind is shown in the slide. 
Westminster Abbey may be seen the splendid bronze 
é with the badges of Henry VII. and his queen, Eliza- 
band of his mother, Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
ii close his mortuary chapel. 
‘\e royal badges of the present time are regulated by 
rnt, among them the rose, thistle and shamrock, both 
¢ and joined together on one stem in the Union badge ; 
ie red dragon and the harp. 
ie distinctive ostrich feather plume badge of the Prince 
ales consists, I need hardly say, of three feathers 
sed with the Prince's coronet, of necessity without the 
and having below two scrolls of garter blue bearing 
- lotto, “Toh Dien,” in gold letters. These are the 
“lic facts, but the artistic interpretation may vary very 
«; whether the badge be treated in the early and more 
€: style, or in the freer curves of Renaissance work, it 
é vays a very decorative and interesting object. Its 
is obscure, but a feather was a favourite royal badge 
t early times, and its symbolism is said to be that of 
aastness; for, however bent it may be, it returns to its 
gal form. Edward the Black Prince directed that his 
th-feather badge should attend his funeral, and so it 
Prsouhistomb. At this time the badge was a single 
tr with its quill enfiled with, that is to say piercing, a 
¢ In this form it is thrice repeated, two and one, on 
> shields which alternate with the Prince’s regular 
Milals. He described the shield bearing the three 
fate) feathers as his “Arms for Peace,” and that indeed 
"13 to be the character of most badges (though there 
others), and it is a character that is very much in 
tony with ‘modern feeling, and therefore very appro- 
Fl to a motive for present decorative use. The Prince’s 
G: in its present form was not used until the middle 
4 sixteenth century, and since then has remained un- 
oa Its free spreading treatment was perhaps sug- 
‘ at a time when Italian influence was strong, by the 

1 badge of three feathers interlacing the familiar gem 
Mf that family’s device. 

ine more recent and approved fashion ‘is to draw the 
5 we EN upright, after the manner of the single 
at of Medizval times; but though the treatment is, 
‘PS, Preferable to that of the Renaissance in some 
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respects, it has hardly the full convincing rightness of* 
Medizeval style. One feels that if it had been done in the 
fourteenth century, the symbolism would have been ex- 
pressed in a somewhat freer manner and still without loss 
of strength. 

Quite recently a more distinctively Welsh badge, the 
red dragon of Cadwallader, of King Arthur and of 
Henry VIL, has been assigned to the Prince of Wales in 
addition to the feather badge. This, being also one of the 
King’s badges, is differenced for the Prince, with a label of 
three points, as are His Royal Highness’s other armorials. 

As I explained when dealing with crests, badges may 
be made out of the details of a coat of arms, or the crest 
itself may be used as a badge by the omission of the helm 
and torse, where, for any reason, it is not desired to use the 
actual armorials; or the badges may even be used in con- 
junction with them. 

Insignia of knighthood, the badges and collars of the 
various orders, are other objects of significant importance 
that present ample opportunities for artistic treatment. The 
execution of the actual things in goldsmith’s work and 
enamel would afford especially interesting occasion for 
applying taste and skill to objects that have become com- 
monplace by careless repetition. 

It will be understood that, like other heraldic insignia, 
those of orders must be accurately rendered with regard to 
the character and sequence of their components, but at the 
same time there is no obligation to follow a particular style. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE third general meeting (business) of the Session 

1906-7 was held on Monday, December 3, when the 

chair was taken at 8 o’clock p.m. precisely, for the following 
purposes :— 

The Cuarrman brought the following proposal before 
the meeting :— 

By-law 3, as amended at the general meeting of June 6, 
1904, not having yet received the sanction of the Privy 
Council, the old form of by-law is still in operation. The 
Council suggest, however, that, pending the settlement of 
the larger questions involved in the revision of the Charter 
and By-laws (suggested by the registration committee and 
adopted in principle by the general body, but referred to 
the Council for a report), they continue to act under the old 
by-law until such time as all the changes may be made 
together, the Council undertaking in the meantime to act in 
accordance with the spirit of the proposed by-law until it 
comes regularly into force. A number of nominations to 
the Fellowship have, however, lately been made from the 
Colonies and elsewhere, some of which had to be referred 
back for further information. The Council propose to deal 
with these, in common fairness to the candidates, on the old 
lines. 

Resolved, that the date December 31, 1906, in the 
resolution of February 29, 1904, be extended to December 31, 
1907. 

Mr. Lacy W. RivcE moved the following resolution, and 
it was resolved, ‘‘ That the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is of opinion that the provisions of ‘The Public 
Health Acts (Building By-laws) Bill 1906, which has 
already passed the House of Lords and is now sent to the 
House of Commons, will, when enacted, prove advan- 
tageous in facilitating building operations in rural districts.” 

Resolved, ‘That the Royal Institute of British 
Architects considers it unadvisable in the interests of 
architecture that public officials should act as architects for 
public buildings unless they have had an architectural 
training.” 


A Meeting of the Executive Council of the proposed 
Scottish National Exhibition in Edinburgh in 1908 was held 
last week. It was reported that a very encouraging response 
had been made to the recent appeal for subscriptions to the 
guarantee fund, and that the fund now amounted to upwards 
of 23,000/. A preliminary building and construction com- 
mittee was appointed with instructions to prepare the 
necessary conditions to be observed by architects in sub- 
mitting competitive plans for the exhibition. A preliminary 
advertising committee was also appointed, and was author 
ised to prepare the conditions for competitive designs of a 
poster for the exhibition. 
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On, Monday last a deputation from the Royal In- 
stitute of Architects of Ireland interviewed the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Dublin respecting the 
preparation of plans for the new technical school. 
Mr. Mitcue.t, R.H.A., the president, said it had been 
resolved to have the plans prepared by Mr. M‘Cartuy, 
the city architect.» They made no objection to him, but 
on public grounds they considered the new school 
should be worthy of Dublin, and that no effort should 
be spared to secure the highest Irish talent in designing 
it. It had been stated that by the employment of 
an outside architect fees would have to be paid which 
might be spared. But if a superior design could 
be obtained by competition or otherwise the Corpora- 
tion were morally bound to adopt it. Besides, the city 
architect was too engrossed with his official duties to 
think out a design involving so many problems. Dublin 
would have presented a different appearance if private 
architects were neglected in obtaining designs. Finally, 
the architects paid rates and taxes, and it was not 
right to deprive them of their means of livelihood. 
Sir Toomas Drew acknowledged that during the past 
forty years the Corporation had done much towards 
beautifying Dublin, and expressed the hope that a 
generous view would be taken of the request. The 
Lord Mayor promised that the views of the deputation 
would be carefully considered. In- Dublin unfortu- 
nately there is a very strong spirit of centralisation, for 
the Corporation wish to be masters in practice as well 
as intheory. It is doubtful whether any prominent mem- 
ber of the Irish Institute is a Nationalist or is able to 
discourse in the Irish language. These last qualifica- 
tions seem indispensable for all officers, high or low. 
It is also doubtful whether any outside architect would 
gain much by the commission, for we believe the site 
has not yet been fully defined. 


Ir is remarkable in Paris that in spite of all the 
power of the Government and the ease with which 
buildings were appropriated under various reigns there 
is still insufficient accommodation for some of the 
Ministers and their officials. The Louvre is imperilled 
because the authorities responsible for works of art 
cannot evict departments which might be as well housed 
in a remote part of the city. The venerable Archbishop 
of Paris is about to be turned adrift because the epis- 
copal palace is wanted for the Ministry of Labour. 
When a few years ago it was announced that the 
National Printing Office was to be removed from the 
buildings in the Rue Vieille du Temple, it was antici- 
pated that the opportunity would be taken to effect a 
great improvement in a part of Paris which requires to 
be aerified. But already the Director of the National 
Archives demands the premises in order that he may 
fill them with the countless documents at present heaped 
in wooden structures which can be easily destroyed. 


Tue Portrane Lunatic Asylum, in the county 
Dublin, seems to be one of those buildings which 
possess qualities irresistibly fascinating to litigants. 
Although a new building it has acquired already a legal 
history, and apart from the proceedings in the courts 
there has been a long arbitration before Sir T. Drew, 
P.R.H.A. On Monday an effort was made by the con- 
tractors to reopen the case by an application for docu- 
ments. The reasons given were somewhat unusual. 
The original contract amount was accepted as 167,000/, 
This was, however, a “ mutual mistake,” for the amount 
should have been given as 167,830/. It was stated that 
the authorities of the asylum admitted that work was 
done on the larger amount, but that legally they were 
not bound to pay the balance. As the demand had not 
been claimed within six months the amount could not 
be recovered under the Local Government Act. They 
also alleged that the contractors had committed an error 
to the extent of 4oo/. and that one should act as a set- 
off against the other, The Master of the Rolls declined 
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to reopen any question about the larger amount be 
advised that counsel should agree about the documer, 
required in the 4oo/, error and to make an applicati, 
respecting them. It is not often sucha comedy of errc: 
comes before a court in respect of building, fr 


Owing to difficulties in obta: 
returns an additional period has had to l 


recognised schools with accommodation for 7,042.0 
About two-thirds of the schools, or 1 3,837, we 
“voluntary.” The technical institutions to whic I 
were paid number only 23, and are attended by 2, 
students. Grants amounting to 8,542/ were paid | 
respect of students attending a full course of instructic! 
and 1,507/. for those attending a partial course, 
architecture and building 48 students attended 4 
course and 20 a partial course. In engineer 
respective numbers were 539 and 174. There 
the beginning of the year 231 recognised schoo! 
and 45,562 students. The amount paid by the ta 
was 55,008/. The total expenditure of the Board | 
Education out of the Parliamentary vote has amount! 
for the year to 12,611,349/. Out of that sum the Roy! 
College of Science received 21,798/, the Royal Colle, 
of Art 11,8847, and the Geological Museum and Surv 
20,592/, | : 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: THE CHOIR, nist eeeera| 
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STABLING AT LINGFIELD. 


RANDALL’S FARM COTTAGES, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 


HESE three cottages are built of local red bric) 
and rough-cast and roofed with Broseley tile 

The builders were Messrs. G, & W. Brown, 
Leatherhead. The architect was Mr. H. D. Srart# 
Woop, F.R.1L.B.A. a 


DESIGN FOR HOUSE. | 

HIS house was built at Benhilton, Surrey, for Mj 

W. K. AppLeton. ‘The builders were Messi 

R. Jones & Son, of Sutton, Surrey. The architect w; 
Mr. H. D. Seartes-Woop, F.R.I.B.A. - 


BAPTIST CHURCH, SHOOTER’S HILL ROAD, BLACKHEATH. — 


TOTTENHAM TOWN HALL, FIRST-FLOOR LANDING, if 


BUSINESS PREMISES, 353 OXFORD STREET, W. 5 

HIS building, just recently completed on the si) 

of the Horse and Groom public-house, has be : 

let by Messrs. May & Rowpen to the Internation) 
The front is of Portland ston) 


Mepway & Son, of Rolt Street, Deptford. The oe 
to the front was executed by Mr. Hearn, of Little Ea) 
Place, Kennington Road, and the works generally we’ 
carried out by Messrs. H. & E. Lea, of 3 and 4 Warwi 
Street, W., under the guidance of the architect, Mr. ] ; 
Keynes PuRcHASE, 20 and 22 Maddox Street, W. 
BUSINESS PREMISES, 55 CONDUIT STREET, Ww. £ 
HIS building has just been completed by Messt 
T Patman & FoTHERINGHAM for the London ae 
County Properties, Ltd., from the designs and und 
the supervision of Mr. E. Keynes PurcHASE, 20 4! 
22 Maddox Street, W. The front is of Portland sto . 
and the carving to same has been carried out by M 
Heary, of Little East Place, Kennington Road. ‘ 
premises, which run back to New Burlington Place a0 
have a back entrance therefrom, have just been let 
Messrs. May & Rowpen to Messrs. Mitter & SONS) ye 
178 Piccadilly, W., who are now going into occupatio 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association. was held on Friday 
evening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. 
sr Cave, vice-president, in the chair. 
ye CHAIRMAN expressed the regret of the President, 
through illness and a serious operation, was unable to 
i to his duties and be present at the meeting. 
essrs. E. P. Jay, J. M. Kendall, J. A. Slater, M. S. 
is, R. A. Holland, H. A. Gold, A. J. Manton, H. Brine 
1. Lowry were elected members. 
je CHAIRMAN reported the “ Thomas Garner ” bequest, 
_ consisted of more than 200 books. 
. E. PrioceAu WARREN explained how the bequest 
about. Mr. Garner, before his death, wished to 
‘It the speaker, who had been a pupil, as to the 
sal of his books, but owing to many postponements 
th illness Mr. Garner’s wish was never fulfilled. The 
vy, however, knowing it was the intention of Mr. Garner 
e to his former pupils and friends certain books, asked 
/Jarren to undertake the task of allotting them. After 
;(rs. Garner wished that the main body of the collection 
/1 be kept together, and form a library for students of 
 ccftire. The speaker said he told her of the Associa- 
ind on hearing that it existed mainly for the benefit 
young architect Mrs. Garner readily consented to his 
‘mendation and placed the admirable collection in 
jhands. Mr. Garner, continued the speaker, was very 
(cnown, because he was a shy and retiring man. He 
1 partnership with Mr. Bodley, but left everything in 
tter’s hands. The rapidity with which he worked 
sstonishing, and there was always a strong individuality 
| designs. Mr. Garner set an extreme store on pre- 
¢:, certainly more than most of his contemporaries, but 
ysnotacopyist. In his partnership with Mr. Bodley 
ceased was almost solely responsible for the civil and 
nitic work done by the firm. In conclusion the speaker 
je felt sure that all who made use of the books would 
ader a debt of gratitude to Mr. Garner and his widow. 


1 


Presentation to Mr. W. G. B. Lewis. 


+e Cuarrman said his next duty was an extremely 
ant one, which had been foréshadowed in their last 
sig. They all knew Mr. Lewis and the work he had 
«or the Association in the past. He was elected to the 
‘n 1874, and had been one of its most indefatigable 
rrs during the last fourteen years. The Chairman 
presented Mr. Lewis with a cheque for so/. and 
‘ of “Renaissance Architecture in England.” The 
sotion in the first volume of the work reads :— 
rented to William George Blackmore Lewis by friends 
lellow members of the Architectural Association, 
eer with a cheque for s50/., as a token of esteem and 
1 lation of his work done in the interests of the 
ation, especially in connection with the studio during 
it fourteen years.” 

a W. Mitrarp and F. G. FeLtowes Prynne spoke 
1 appreciation of Mr. Lewis’s ability as a teacher and 
‘ork he had done for the Association. 

\, Lewis said he scarcely knew how to return thanks 
t kindness shown to him in their testimonial. In his 


st, and it was by this spirit which others had also 
that the Association had been enabled to accomplish 
*h without greater financial assistance. 

i W. Woopwarp read the following paper, entitled 


v 


| ifficulties which beset an Architect in London, with 


pecial Regard to Existing Legislation and other Con- 
olling Authorities. 


I 1ppose aS one gets older one chafes at what one con- 
“to be unnecessary control. Nobody in this room 
de to deny that there is much virtue in fresh 
Snd in fresh minds being fixed upon our work, as the 
€: of fresh experiences is brought to bear upon the 
I: which may be under discussion. It is equally cer- 


1 at, if each architect or building owner in London were 


ted to exercise his own uncontrolled free-will, London 
u assume a 


W be instructi 
testion of 


Y individual who is able to look back, say, for forty 
° | difference between the way in 
img works were permitted to be carried on then, 
re permitted to be carried on 


lor the Association he had always endeavoured to do_ 


now. Not only in strictly building works, but in the more 
general municipal operations in London, a grandmotherly 
legislation has sprung up and is increasing every day, with’ 
the apparent object of stifling all individuality and bringing 
everybody within a code of Acts of Parliament, rules, regu- 
lations and by-laws, most of them the result of officialism 
and red tape, and many of them the result of that inade- 
quate knowledge which begets nervousness and want of 
self-reliance. 

The architect who has to erect a building in Londen is 
pulled up at every stage of his operations by the London 
County Council, borough councils, medical officers of health, 
sanitary inspectors, district surveyors, surveyors to free- 
holders, litigants in “light” cases, party-wall awards, and 
sometimes, to add to his miseries, an interfering and 
objectionable client. 

One interesting feature of these various items of con- 
trol is, to my mind, this—that so many of these bodies, in 
staying the hand of the architect, take upon themselves, 
sometimes quite unwittingly, responsibilities in case of 
accident or failure which they need not at all take ; in other 
words, they wander outside their provinces in dealing with 
detailed matters of construction, &c., which might, and 
should, be left entirely to the personal responsibility of the 
architect. 

For example, the London County Council forgets, say, in 
the case of covered ways and projecting iron and glass. 
shelters, &c., that its duty is merely a question of projec- 
tion beyond the line of frontage, and having found that there 
is no objection to such covered ways, they might well leave 
the construction of the work and the safe erection of it 
to the architect and building owner; but, instead of that,. 
they employ a staff of gentlemen to examine into every 
minute detail of construction, and thereby, of course, in 
the case of any failure, they would be held responsible 
for the results. All this, of course, in addition, entails 
heavy expenditure on the part of the ratepayers, who have 
to meet the large establishment charges of the London 
County Council. 

The borough councils are far too particular in many 
cases as regards the works which come under their control, 
and we all know that at times we have to meet the fads and 
fancies—and they are really nothing more nor less—of 
medical officers of health and sanitary inspectors. Recently, 
too, an enormous amount of unnecessary work is placed 
upon the architect’s shoulders in preparing plans and sec- 
tions of water-closets, &c., which a_ practical-minded 
surveyor could settle in five minutes without any such 
drawings. 

A word as to district surveyors. Every architect in 
practice has to meet district surveyors in different districts, 
and he becomes sometimes painfully aware of the different 
way in which the provisions of the Building Act are ad- 
ministered by different district surveyors. In some cases 


| the whole intention of the Building Act is maintained, and 


the public interest looked after without causing any friction 
with the architect. But in other cases a policy of pin- 
pricks and unnecessary interferences are carried on by 
straining to its utmost extent every section in the Building 
Act of 1849, and where one section does not apparently 
give sufficient elasticity for worrying the architect and the 
builder, the district surveyor will sift out some other clause 
which will better enable him to pursue his worrying tactics. 

Surveyors to freeholders, again, take upon themselves 
responsibilities for construction, &c., which they are not 
bound in any way to assume. As a rule the building 
leases are granted for eighty or ninety years, and the re- 
version to the freeholder does not occur till the end of these 
periods, and, if a building is erected in a thoroughly sub- 
stantial manner, with due regard to appropriate architecture, 
the surveyor to a freeholder ought to be satisfied, and not 
worry himself and drive the architect to desperation by 
interferences in minor and trifling matters of detail, which 
in no way concerns the reversion at the end of eighty years. 
Here, again, such surveyors accept, in consequence of their 
interferences, heavy responsibilities in the case of failure, 
which they need not have accepted. 

It may be quite true that, according to the building 
agreement, the building has to be erected in accordance 
with drawings to be approved by the freeholders, but that 
approval only means a general approval, and should not be 
construed to mean that every minute part of the structure 
is to be the object of concern and alteration on the part of 
the freeholders. This is clear by the manner in which 
drawings are approved by the various surveyors to London 
freeholders. 
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Now let us assume that, after many months of patient 
endeavours on the part of the architect, the production of 
dozens of unnecessary drawings and the consumption of 
an enormous amount of unnecessary time with all these 
various bodies in simply obtaining official sanction to what 
is proposed, the building starts, and almost before the 
demolition of the old premises is completed, down come a 
little army of adjoining owners with purely imaginary 
grievances as regards interference with “light,” and, after 
obtaining injunctions, which stop all building works, the 
case is fought out in the Law Courts, with two or three 
eminent surveyors on one side who swear that if the 
building goes up as designed the owner of the dominant 
tenement may as well go and drown himself at once, as he 
can only die a lingering death in consequence of being 
closed in in tomb-like fashion, deprived of every particle of 
“light” and every particle of air that is so necessary to 
sustain life in London ; and, on the other side, three equally 
eminent surveyors will swear that the erection of the new 
building will not only not interfere with the “light” hitherto 
enjoyed by the dominant owner, but his “light” will be 
very materially improved by the erection of a building 
double the height of the old building pulled down. 

We all know the building has not gone so far without 
being the subject of sometimes several party-wall awards ; 
and in the communications between architect and architect 
as regards these party-wall awards, considerable experience 
is gained as to the real knowledge of architects, and their 
propensities to adopt the methods of the lawyer in arriving 
at a conclusion on very simple practical matters; and the 
architect to the building owner also discovers how varied 
the ideas of the architect to the adjoining owner are in the 
matter of fees. _I have myself had instances where, with 
precisely the same award, which I have myself drafted, and 
‘with precisely the same work on the part of the adjoining 
owner’s surveyors, in connection with the same building 
the fees have ranged from two guineas to twenty-five 
guineas ; and may I make an observation upon the addi- 
tional unnecessary trouble and expense incurred in stamp- 
ing the awards and counterparts? Personally, I never 
require this stamping to be done. It is true it only costs 
2/., but it is the unnecessary trouble and time which it 
involves of which I complain. I have been advised that, 
inasmuch as any dispute as regards the awards is referable 
to the third surveyor named therein, it would not be neces- 
‘sary to produce the document in a court of law in the first 
instance, because if a dispute arose upon the award of the 
third surveyor, that document would be stamped, and could 
be produced in court when an attempt was made to upset it. 

Then comes the interfering and objectionable client, 
whose doings can, of course, be put down to entire ignor- 
ance of building matters; but they are none the less 
vexatious and in most cases unnecessary. 

What should be the limits of legislation are well defined, 
I think, by Humboldt, who says that “the law should 
prevent one man from wronging another, and should 
protect the rights and liberties of all.” If the law attempts 
to do more or less than this, we are told it will be liable 
to be harmful rather than useful. Whether this limitation 
is correctly defined or not, it would appear to be applicable 
for the guidance of those who wish to make building laws 
and regulations workable and useful, but we all know that 
frequently Humboldt’s dictum is ignored altogether by many 
of our controlling authorities. 

You will now expect me to make some practical 
suggestions for improving the present state of things; and 
I would suggest the following, leaving my hearers to fill in 
the voids. 

Let us take the London County Council. I would suggest 
that the Building Act committee be put an end to, or reduced 
to, say, four members, these members being selected 
specially for their knowledge of building operations, and for 
their non-political tendencies. In the case of the new 
Building Act (Amendment) Act, as regards risks from fire, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the London County 
Council are unnecessarily worrying, simply because an un- 
fortunate fire occurred in Queen Victoria Street, which 
entailed a loss of life, for which the London Fire Brigade 
were not wholly irresponsible. The London County Council 
requirements, in the shape of lobbies, ventilating trunks 
and other absolutely unnecessary and untried ideas, are the 
source of a large expenditure of money and serious inter- 
ference with the building, and I feel quite sure that, if the 
architects were left to themselves to provide reasonable 
means of escape in case of fire, far better results would be 
obtained. 
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The setting back of the building line at the rear 
certain buildings, and the angle of 63 degs. is a monstro 
interference with the disposition of property. The cont 
exercised by the London County Council over simple p; 
jections at the rear, or porticoes and covered ways in t 
front of buildings, should be shifted from that central bo 
to the surveyors and councils of the respective jo, 
boroughs, who are far better able to judge of the effect 
such additions than the central body, who can know yc 
little indeed of the local requirements of such a vast ay. 
as London. a. 

For a sample of the petty interferences of io! 
authorities I would point to a case in Charing Cross Ro, 
in which a bookseller was summoned before a magistr: 
by the Westminster County Council for projecting his boc! 
stall some 18 inches beyond the line of frontage, while, 
the same time, that same Westminster City Council p| 
mits hundreds of yards lineal of the footways of the Strai 
and other congested thoroughfares to be occupied for hoi: 
by intending visitors to the theatres, music halls, &e. | 
more glaring instance of the petty interferences of :- 
London County Council was brought before the Lord Chi 
Justice and Mr. Justice Darling on the 17th of last mon} 
where the Palace Theatre Company had been summor: 
in consequence of an advertisement in front of the theat! 
which had been certified to be in some parts 14 inches a 
16 inches, and in others 22 inches in front of the build: 
line. Many of us have seen the very artistic aigertl 
ment referred to, and the idea of interfering with it is, ‘ 
whether the erection was a “ structure” or not within { 
meaning of the Act. The case is not yet decided, so ak 
I can say is, for myself, that the idea of trying to convt 
that temporary and movable advertisement into a “ str! 
ture” shows the pains the London County Couneil jf 
themselves to to secure a conviction on so trifling a matt) 

Take, again, their requirements as to theatres. We |] 
agree, of course, that proper means of rapid exit shoulde 
provided in every building frequented by large numbers 
the public, but the Council does not stop there. They mi 
needs grope about in theatres to look after gas taps, openg 
of doors in certain directions, which would probably 
more mischievous in case of fire than if they had let the ¢ 
doors alone. Certain staircases, in the eyes of the Coun}, 
are safe if they have a certain tread and rise and-a certn 
number of steps in a flight, and absolutely unsafe if halfi 
inch or so is taken from the tread or added to the rise. | 
why an additional step or two should make the builds 
unsafe only the London County Council body could ey 

Then, again, the London County Council requireme: 
in their building agreements for letting land are too mie 
on one side. The conditions in the building agreements)! 
the great ground-landlords of London are, Heaven knos 
sufficiently stringent, but the London County Council | 
quirements are such that every building owner, with (« 
regard to his financial prospects, would hesitate bel 
binding himself to such one-sided conditions. If the gn 
ground-landlords of London get the ground rent they st) 
out for—and of course they do, or they will not let the p> 
perty—why should they impose unreasonable conditi\s 
when, as I have said before, their reversion is eighty»! 
ninety years hence? And in the case of failure on |¢ 
part of their lessees these same ground-landlords ey 
only too glad to step into the shoes of their lessees and t'¢ 
over the building, for which they could obtain a rack mn 
instead of a ground rent. | 

Take, again, the borough councils. Simply becaus 
man desires to make some little alteration to the drain?! 
his dwelling-house, he has to go through the paraphern: 
of submitting plans and sections, all in duplicate anc 
considerable cost, because the councils will not leave \* 
matter in the hands of their surveyor, who, after ee 
a rough idea of the drainage, could take his pencil and ai 
such alterations as he might desire in ten minutes, shy 
the sanitary inspector to see that the more mmpori! 
requirements were carried out, such as the main drain, }¢ 
inspection chamber, the disconnecting trap and the ver 
lating pipe. But when one finds medical officers of he! : 
requiring walls to be built across areas for fear that : 
male occupants of water-closets on one side of that ¢ 
might look at the female occupants of the water-closets’” 
the other side of the area, I think grandmotherly legisla 4 
is going a step too far. Much of this unnecessaty 1 
ference on the part of borough councils could be ae 
if their works committee and public health committee 
reduced to, say, four members, instead of the unwl 


say, monstrous. The fight in the High Court is as 
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yers in committees composed mostly of men who have 
ye least knowledge of what they are considering, buthave 
ower to air their fads and fancies to their hearts’ content. 
s regards the district surveyors, I would frame 
ier Building Act, limiting their jurisdiction very much 
,d, and only securing that the building should have its 
_and floors of a substantial character. 

s regards rights of * light,” I would prevent any 
jon on that subject being brought before learned 
ss in the High Court who have never seen the 
ings in question, and who are quite unable to under- 
ithe effect of a new building upon the “light” of the 
nant owner. Such matters should be left to the 
ion of a tribunal of experts, similar to that which 
s under the Building Act of 1894. 

s regards surveyors to ground landlords, I think it 
d do well to both sides if some case of unnecessary 
ference and unwarranted straining of the building 
sment clauses were fought out in a court of law. We 
ld all then know better ‘‘ where we are.” 

‘am not aware, in looking back forty years, that London 
i very much worse place then, under the Metropolitan 
lof Works and under the old vestries, than it is now, 
¢ the swelled body at Spring Gardens, and under the 
ly swelled bodies called borough councils. Regard 
‘yen spaces was secured by the then Lord Brabazon 
. the Earl of Meath), the chairman of the Metropolitan 
ens Association; and although the London County 
cil takes credit for maintaining as open spaces what 
jd otherwise have been built upon, much of that for 
la they take credit is due to the Association I have 
‘red to; in fact | was myself, as honorary architect to 
| Association, the principal mover in preventing the 
jon County Council building upon the triangular plot 
e junction of Oxford Street and Bloomsbury Street ; 
qually in preventing the erection of a block of build- 
| projected by the London County Council, right in the 
1e of Piccadilly Circus. 

all these matters I can, as I have said, see a growing 
jimption of red tape and officialism, in fact, ink and 
i> instead of the sound practical knowledge which 
ied thirty or forty years ago, and which I hope soon 
‘e again revived; but this end will not be attained 
|s active opposition is made to the unnecessary inter- 
ices to which I have referred. Large building specu- 
(; are, to my knowledge, shutting up their pockets and 
‘by adding to the long list of unemployed in the build- 
‘ade, simply because they will not submit to the delays, 
| interferences and results of inadequate knowledge 
‘d upon them by those various bodies. Surely some 
/t should be given to architects of repute and experience 
/iowing nearly as much about healthy and sound con- 
ie of a building as an assembly of greengrocers and 
) 
| 


emongers, or perhaps youthful scholars who come 
technical schools, armed only with superficial know- 
, without any experience in active building operations, 
vho are led away by the crude ideas of faddy coun- 
's who do no good whatever to buildings in course of 
ae but, on the contrary, manage to make them incon- 
nt inside and mutilate them outside. 

may be that there are architects who do not object to 
{nfantile instruction on the part of these constituted 
tyrities, and who know that the more drawings they 
t: to satisfy the whims of such authorities the more 
}+y they get from their clients ; but I thoroughly believe 
\;he majority of architects would prefer to get on with 
3 building without such interferences and without such 
I ttunities of adding to their professional charges. 


ie know, going from London to the provinces, what 


‘ially in cottages. We all remember the picturesque 


ges throughout the kingdom, which have lasted for two 


‘hed results have arisen from the interferences of the 
(| Government Board in building operations, and 
t 

_fee centuries, which are generally composed of wood, 


thin party divisions and picturesque tile roofs and half- 
*redexteriors, and that they have not led to any consider- 
" oss of life from fire, and I believe that the only few losses 
>through fire in these cottages throughout the kingdom 
“een the result of inebriety on the part of the occupiers ; 
-ocal Government Board, however, must needs try to 
17 to these country cottages the impossible provisions 
e London Building Act, with brick external walls, the 
cd Carrying up of party walls above the roof, and other 
ctly ridiculous requirements which have done so much 
| PP the building of country cottages and the consequent 
or Many a decent family, who come up to Ion“on 
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because their landlords cannot afford to properly house 
them at the rents the poor people are able to pay by reason 
of these unnecessary and uncalled-for requirements of the 
Local Government Board. I hope that this meeting will 
discuss the subject in a bold and fearless manner, and whether 
the meeting agrees with me or whether it disagrees, I can 
only say that I have prepared this short paper with much 
pleasure for the Architectural Association, and I hope that 
if it does no good it will do no harm. 

Mr. J. Douctass MatHews proposed a yote of thanks, 
and said they all no doubt agreed that there was more legis- 
lation than there was any necessity for. In former times 
between architects and between other professions there 
was more honourable understanding than there was in 
the present day ; the simple adjustment of matters under 
dispute had been taken away from individuals by grand- 
motherly legislation, and the result was that official control 
was forced upon them, and certainly the life of an archi- 
tect was not an enviable one. He attributed this to the 
way in which the Acts of Parliament and by-laws were 
framed. The more Acts of Parliament there were the 
greater seemed the difficulty in interpreting them ; but, on 
the other hand, in dealing with the buildings of London, 
they could not shut their eyes to the fact that some 
controlling body was essential. Mr. Woodward had 
suggested a committee of four would be able to deal with 
the work undertaken by the London County Council. The 
speaker said he did not envy the four members of such a 
committee, nor did he think better administration would be 
the result, since it was not likely that even a small com- 
mittee would always agree. The borough councils were 
necessarily strict in their authority, for they must remem- 
ber, he said, that the borough councils were charged with 
certain duties, and therefore they were bound to make 
stringent rules as to how work was to be carried out. There 
was no doubt, however, that if there could be a little more 
common sense and a little less law it would be a good thing. 
Alluding to the duties of district surveyors, the speaker 
said in former days the appointment to such a position was 
looked upon as the blue riband of the profession of archi- 
tecture. Many distinguished men had acted as such, but 
some people nowadays seemed to think the district surveyor 
was a kind of policeman. There wasalso the idea that they 
were the servants of the London County Council, but district 
surveyors were not mere inspectors, since their duty was to 
administer Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. Gro. Hussparp seconded the vote,of thanks, and 
cited some interesting cases which illustrated the unneces- 
sary restrictions put upon architects in various sections of 
the London Building Act. 

Mr. H. Lovecrove agreed with the author of the paper 
that the insistence upon drawings of sanitary details by 
borough councils might be obviated. He thought, too, more 
discretion might be left to surveyors. 

Mr. C. H. Bropie said he wished to say that both the 
last speaker and Mr. Woodward were unfair in their 
remarks on the borough councils. The regulations in 
sanitary alterations were handed over to those authorities 
by the London County Council, and they were compelled to 
see them carried out. He asked what was to be the out- 
come of the paper and the discussion, and whether they 
were going to try and remedy the hardships under which 
architects practised. He ventured to suggest the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting of the Architectural 
Association, having listened to a paper on the difficulties 
which beset an architect in London and a discussion 
thereon, declares its conviction that the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis are put to a large amount of unnecessary trouble 
and expense by the excessive and often absurd require- 
ments of the various authorities having control over build- 
ing and sanitary works.” 

Mr. W. Woopwarp seconded the resolution, which was 
carried nem. con. 

Mr. B. J. Dicksre and Mr. Saxon SNELL supported the 
vote of thanks to the author of the paper. 

The CHairMAN said they had had the good fortune of 
hearing several district surveyors at the meeting, and it 
must be gratifying to the younger members to find they 
were not such terrible people as they were often made out 
to be. Tact was of the first importance when they had to 
do with people placed in authority, and insured a way out 
of many difficulties. 


A Tablet is to be affixed to No. 18 Kensington Square 
by the London County Council, which was at one time the 
residence of John Stuart Mill. : 
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T the meeting of the Architectural Association of 


Ireland on the 27th ult. Mr. E. St. John’ Lyburn, | 


mineral expert, Department of Agriculture, delivered an 
address on “Irish Stone Quarries.” Mr. Lyburn said he 
agreed with the opening address given by their president, 
Mr. Holloway, in impressing upon the people the import- 
ance of using Irish stone. Ireland must look to the rising 
generation of architects for the utilisation of her stone 
deposits. She was now in a better position to supply the 
demand owing to the amount of capital which had recently 
been put into the mineral development of the country. It 
was no longer necessary for architects to import their 
‘marbles from Aberdeen and other countries. In Galway 
they had now one of the most up-to-date granite works of 
its size in any part of the world, and were able to supply 
polished or rough material in any quantity. The limestone 
deposits were now being fully developed. The sandstone 
quarries of Mount Charles were being fully worked. 
Corporations and others wanting paving setts need not 
turn their attention to foreign setts, as they could be 
‘supplied by a number of quarries. As regards marbles, he 
had no hesitation in saying Ireland was one of the richest 
countries in the world. The lecturer pointed out the great 
opportunity which existed in this country for up-to-date 
cement factories. They were importing about 100,000 tons 
of cement annually. Attention was also called to the fact 
that at present no glazed bricks were made in Ireland. 
There was a fallacy that Irish clay would not take a glaze. 
The Department of Agriculture had exploded that idea. 

Mr. Allberry proposed and Mr. Bradbury seconded a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


ORDNANCE SURVEYORS. 


HE following official statement has been issued respect- 

ing pensions for civil assistants employed in connec- 

tion with the Ordnance Survey :—The Treasury cannot, of 

course, admit that any of the temporary Civil assistants 

‘who have been appointed since January 4, 1873, have any 

right to be pensioned on retirement; but at the same time, 

after considering the nature of the work of the Survey, the 

Treasury considers that there are grounds to justify the 

grant of pension rights under certain conditions to a pro- 
portion of certain classes of the staff. 

Of course, it will be necessary to retain a considerable 
number of unestablished employés. 

The following are the conditions to which the Treasury 
are prepared to assent :— 

In future every Civil assistant shall enter the service in 
‘an unestablished capacity, as at present, and shall not be 
eligible for the establishment until he has served for fifteen 
years. At the end of that period, if the Department desires 
to retain his services, he may be placed on the establish- 
ment, subject to his obtaining a certificate of qualification 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. His pay will there- 
after be fixed at a rate of 5 per cent. below that which he 
would be receiving if he were employed in an unestablished 
capacity; and on his final retirement he will be pensioned 
on the whole of his established service and on half of his 
unestablished service. 

It is not intended to include either the artificers, 
labourers or women employed on the Survey in the class 
to be entitled to pension. 

The above provisions will be applied to members of the 
existing staff whofare not already entitled to pension in the 
following manner :— 

1. Those who have served less than fifteen years will 
continue on their present footing until they have completed 
that period. 

2. Those who have already completed fifteen years’ 
service may, if recommended by the director, elect to be 
placed on the establishment, subject to their obtaining the 
necessary certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners. 
A similar option will be offered to those who have served 
for less than fifteen years, on completing that period. 

3. On being placed on the establishment their pay will 
‘be reduced as follows :— 

Those who have served less than twenty years 5 per cent. 

Those who have served twenty years and less than thirty 
years 75 per cent. 

Those who have served thirty years and upwards 
10 per cent. 

4 On their final retirement they will be pensioned on 
the whole of their service from the date when they completed 
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fifteen years’ service and on one-half of the 1 
service. 

5. Those who are now qualified for the establishme 
must exercise their option before April r next, q 

6. These provisions will not apply to those officers wl 
are already holding posts on the establishment enti 
them to pensions, but on vacancies occurring in these pos 
they will not be filled up. a | 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAN. 


A’ the annual general meeting of the Society of An| 
quaries of Scotland the secretary submitted a repc 
on the progress and work of the Society, from which | 
appease that its 127th session opened with a membersh| 
of 701. I 
The fortieth volume of the Proceedings, of which | 
advance copy was on the table, contains twenty-four pape 
the most important of which is a description, very tu 
illustrated, of the excavation by Mr. Alexander Whitela. 
of Gartshore, F.S.A.Scot., of the Roman forts on Bar Hi 
Dumbartonshire, communicated to the Society by Mr. | 
Macdonald, LL.D., and Mr. Alexander Park, F.S.ASec 
with a note on the architectural remains by Mr. T, Rol 
architect, F.S.A.Scot. These excavations have brought | 
for the first time into certain contact with the Wee 
of Agricola—have yielded, besides an abundance of ¢: 
usual, and some very unusual, relics, the largest and fini: 
collection of Roman architectural fragments hitherto foul 
in Scotland. Special mention was also made of a par: 
by Mrs. Place, of Loch Dochart, describing the clearing tt 
of the ruins of the sixteenth-century castle on the Isle of ut 
Dochart. An ornament to the volume is an illustration f 
the beautiful bust of Paul Jones by Houdon, and equa 
noticeable is the fine series of illustrations to Mr. A. “ 
Brook’s paper on two table clocks in the museum. 17: 
excavation of the Roman military station at Newstei, 
Melrose, begun in February 1905, has proceeded stead; 
during the year. A preliminary report of the results, whi 
have far exceeded the most sanguine expectations, will > 
presented to the Society at the first meeting of the sessii, 
on December to, by Mr. James Curle, to whose unremitt 
| 
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exertions the splendid success of these operations is due. 
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MELBOURNE TOWN HALL COMPETITION 


N the latest Journal of Proceedings of the Royal Victor! 
Institute of Architects is the following statement :— | 
In connection with the competition for the extension! 
the Melbourne town hall it was reported that negotiatis 
between the Institute and the town hall committee had bia 
broken off. Originally, when the town hall commite 
prepared its draft conditions a copy was forwarded to € 
Institute. After careful consideration the Council suggesd 
numerous amendments, all of which, with one excepti\, 
were adopted by the town hall authorities. The amel- 
ment not accepted dealt with the substitution of a boarct 
eight, viz. five members of the City Council, the city s- 
veyor and two members of the R.V.LA., in place of a boid 
of five, viz. two members of the City Council, the city s- 
veyor and two members of the R.V.IA. The origil 
intention was that the board’s functions should cease wit 
it had reported that the designs submitted complied w: 
the conditions as to size, cost and other details. 1J¢ 
Institute maintained that if the board were enlarged bi 
numbers and functions the competition would result 12 
better class of design being submitted. The board, s 
suggested, was to have power to recommend designst 
order of merit. The town hall committee declined ® 
accept this suggestion, and, in order that there might beo 
misunderstanding, the president, vice-presidents and hi. 
secretary met the town hall committee and discussed € 
situation. The town hall committee stated that if © 
R.V.I.A. would accept its original proposal there woulde 
no doubt that after the report as to compliance with e 
conditions had been sent in the board would be askec® 
further advise. The committee of the Council asked t 
this assurance should be stated in the conditions. nie 
this request was refused there was nothing left save to ® 
that any reference to the R.V.LA. in the conditions of : 


It was clearly stated to /¢ 


petition should be deleted. f 


committee that the City Council would not let the righ 


Therefore any ek 


selection pass out of its hands. ; 


competing must distinctly understand that the R. 
a body had nothing to do with the competition. 


hom. 


‘ 


dec. 7, 1906.] 
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THE VALPARAISO EARTHQUAKE. 


HE following letter from Mr. George L. Duval, treasurer 
of the Merchants’ Association, who was on his way 
hili at the time of the disaster, gives information con- 
ing the calamity :— aa 

he published reports and illustrations of the havoc 
ught by the earthquake will give but an inadequate idea 
ye character and extent of the damage done. One must 
it in its entirety to appreciate the devastation. Theold, 
inal part of Valparaiso was located upon solid ground 
the only sectioa of the bay partiy sheltered from the 
snt northerly winds, which expose the shipping and 
sr-front to great damage every winter. This section, 
sd the Port, enlarged by reclaiming lands from the bay, 
ie fiscal, financial and commercial centre. The custom 
se, Government stores, courts, post office, city hall, the 
<s and large foreign houses are here located. Except in 
ated instances buildings erected on natural land in the 
-have escaped destruction, while those constructed on 
reclaimed land are badly shattered. Thus our building 
he land side of the Calle Blanco is one of the oldest in 
yaraiso, reinforced by heavy Oregon-pine timber and 
| beams, and remains intact, while across the street 
Jiamson, Balfour & Co. have had to desert their office, 
‘Duncan, Fox & Co. have replaced the front and rear 
's, which fell, by temporary coverings of galvanised 


The damage by the earthquake throughout the zone 
sted has been in proportion to the character of the soil 
t upon and the character of construction. Immunity 
‘many years from serious shocks developed carelessness 
onstruction which has now paid the penalty. From the 
ral plaza, de la Victoria, south and east, covering the 
‘re district known as the Almendral and Bella Vista, the 
spect is the most dreary imaginable. Here and there 
einsignificant buildings which capriciously escaped only 
yhasise the appearance of desolation. In this district 
finished whatever the earthquake spared. It spread 
: fully one-quarter of the area and it is impossible to 
‘mate the relative damage. 
The bay front of the Almendral and Bella Vista district 
extending back for an average of a quarter of a mile to 
Calle Victoria, the central thoroughfare, gave its modern 
acter to Valparaiso. Here entire blocks of solid three 
| four storey stone structures had been erected in the 
: twelve or fifteen years, all of which have been totally 
royed. From the Calle Victoria back to the hills, an 
icage width of a quarter of a mile, was the populated 
it of the city on the plane where the poorer classes were 
vded in. This became the scene of the greatest distress. 
| former inhabitants have appropriated every available 
a space on which, with the assistance of the authorities 
irelief committees, shacks of wood and galvanised iron 
e been erected and are the homes to-day of about 50,000 
ple, a good proportion of whom are accustomed to genteel 
| even luxurious surroundings. 
ft is not the poorer classes who have suffered most 
‘n the disaster, as they, being provided with shelter, 
1 and clothing for the time being, are in little worse 
(dition than they were before, and have, besides, the cer- 
| ty of plenty of work at good wages. The great burden 
ely falls upon the middle class, on a vast number of 
ks and employés whose.savings were invested in their 
(1es, which are now destroyed, and on the shopkeepers 
)) lost everything. 
ie hill residential section, where the more opulent 
ign colony dwells, was not badly damaged, although 
fay families lost their homes and are now doubled up 
v1 their neighbours. The neighbouring cemetery hill 
(ms to have been a focus of the shock. No tomb or 
Ne escaped serious injury; most of them are 
ycked, and the niches employed by families having no 
»: of their own, situated on the brow of the hill, were 
1lermined, and with their contents fell to the plain. 
The earthquake clause in the insurance policies almost 
> tainly exempts the companies from claim for damage by 
1 which immediately followed the earthquake. The com- 
)11es, however, make the formal announcement that they 
‘pase respond for any claims whatever, holding that all 
fires were caused by the earthquake. It is expected, 
vertheless, that they will be obliged to differentiate and 
vat least a portion of the loss by fire which occurred 
eral days after the earthquake and after the original 
Pie: under control. These later fires are variously 
at to short circuits on resuming electric service, 
ouldering cinders and to incendiaries; but, whatever the 


} 


cause may be, the companies will doubtless find that the 
payment of these losses is a good basis of compromise and 
the best means of demonstrating the value of insurance to ° 
many who are rendered sceptical by the general repudiation 
as announced. 

The Welicias section, in the south-east extremity of the 
plain, was badly shattered and shows enormous damage 
by earthquake only. The more southern extension, at the 
Baron section, shows scarcely a sign of commotion, and 
thence for a stretch of three or four miles there is little 
evidence of disturbance until reaching the suburban sections 
of Miramar (slightly affected), Vina del Mar (seven miles 
from the port, badly shaken), Poblacion Vergara, Chor- 
rillos and Miraflores, a succession of ruins leaving hundreds 
of families homeless. 

In San Francisco the damage by earthquake and by fire 
was estimated at 1 to 9 respectively. Here I should say 
the reverse will hold. The fire department is voluntary 
but efficient, and but for the breaking of the water-mains, 
would undoubtedly have checked the flames. The new 
water system of Valparaiso is highly efficient, but the 
mains could not withstand such a rude shaking. They 
were set right, however, in forty-eight hours and in com- 
plete working order four days after the catastrophe, which 
is a very creditable showing. 

The wonderful work done by Captain Luis Gomez 
Carreno of the Chilian navy, who was vested with supreme 
command under martial law, in maintaining order and 
establishing sanitary conditions, has drawn unstinted 
praise from all classes. The emergency developed the 
man. Captain Carreno has been ordered away to 
recuperate his health after the severe strain of the last six 
weeks without rest. 

An inspection which I made some days ago of the 
principal encampment on the Avenida Brasil, where desti- 
tute thousands of all classes are temporarily housed, dis- 
closed conditions of surprising care and cleanliness, a 
guarantee against sickness and epidemic which many feared 
as the worst effect of the disaster. 

Coming down the coast, the reports of lawlessness and 
horrors immediately following the earthquake were sen- 
sational, but in the main unfounded. There were looters 
as there were in San Francisco, but they were summarily 
dealt with by Captain Gomez. Some fifteen or twenty 
were shot. Reports magnified this to 500. The resolute 
hope and cheerfulness of the people, Chilians and foreigners 
alike, is amazing and encouraging. It doubtless reflects 
the conditions which followed the calamity in San Francisco 
and shows a creditable spirit of emulation. 

The Government plans to expropriate the ruined 
district, and either to lay out broad avenues and parks, 
disposing of the remainder at prices which will probably 
recoup the entire outlay, or to employ part of it in building 
a sheltered port instead of carrying out the Krause scheme 
of a new port, which is of doubtful feasibility. The objec- 
tion to this plan of a port in the Almendral is that the - 
entrance to the new port would be in the most exposed 
part of the bay, and that it would mean the relinquishment 
of the present custom house and big public stores, and 
would measurably contract an already limited plane which 
the importance of Valparaiso has outgrown. Another plan, 
to build the sheltered port under the hills in the extreme 
north-west of the port district, is favoured by many because 
it would have a maximum of natural protection from the 
northerly winds, preserve the existing conditions as to 
Government buildings, and make of the wrecked district 
a valuable shopping and residential section. Whichever 
plan is adopted, the Valparaiso of the future is sure to be 
a more attractive place than the Valparaiso of the past, and 
the great resources of the country and its phenomenal pros- 
perity for the past five years will justify the cost. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN IVORIES.* 


HAVE long held the opinion that with regard to very 
many of the early Christian ivories, instead of carrying 
them back to the earliest speculative period, instead of 
assigning them to the age of Justinian, we ought rather to 
postpone their dating from one to perhaps three centuries 
later, to admit that we cannot be precise even within these 
limits, and to hold that they are the work of the monasteries 
carrying on for centuries favourite types and traditions, 


* From the Cantor lecture delivered at the Society of Arts 
by Mr. Alfred Maskell, F.S.A. 
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copying, adapting and reproducing from examples which 
they happened to possess, and from notes and observations 
made on their travels or brought by stranger pilgrims and 
missionaries. 

Within a century of the acceptance of Christianity 
monasteries had been founded in the West in considerable 
numbers, and continued to increase. It would not be diffi- 
cult to compile a list of over 1,000 founded between the fifth 
and eighth centuries. The great monasteries were not, as 
nowadays, imposing buildings, surrounded perhaps by a 
park, but vast walled-in enclosures, comprising and govern- 
ing almost a town, such as we find to this day in Russia. 
“In the shades of its walls,” as Montalembert says, speaking 
of one of them, “there dwelt a whole nation.” They were 
situated often in remote and secluded places ; comparatively 
seldom in the cities or their neighbourhoods. They were 
self-supporting, and we know that they were hives of in- 
dustry, especially in the arts and in the making and illumi- 
nating of manuscripts. These latter required sumptuous 
bindings, and I think it is hardly likely that the monks 
would have sent to the towns for them. It is possible that 
the great cathedrals and churches of the Empire, numbering 
by the time of Justinian over eighteen hundred, may also 
have required splendid book-covers and reliquaries, but even 
if so, it is far more likely that in their case these would 
have been supplied by the monasteries. There were 
immense establishments as early as the time of St. Martin 
of Tours [a.p. 400], the apostle of Gaul, in the south of 
France, in Calabria and Otranto. Greek monks of the 
order of St. Basil came from the East, from the Nile, from | 
Asia Minor, from. Mount Athos to fill the monasteries of 
the West. They were workers, and they fostered and 
preserved what arts existed in the troublous times of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when the great arts in| 
Europe were almost non-existent. They were the artists, 
the miniaturists, calligraphers and sculptors to whom we | 
owe many of the ivory carvings we shall presently con- 
sider. Not only Greek monks and artists, but crowds of 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon missionaries swelled their numbers, 
and contributed, under Byzantine influences, to form a 
mixed art, tempered, as it could scarcely fail to be, by the 
Western surroundings, by the still existing monuments of 
classic times and the first Christian ages, and by the art of | 
the calligraphers and miniaturists of the Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. There must have been a struggle between these 
Eastern and Western forces even if the East dominated, and 
there would always have been a special incentive to inter- 
changeand toadapt from the MSS. and from the works of art— 
scanty in number—which the strangers brought with them, 
or the sketches they had made on their journeys. The 
chronicles of monasteries, such as those of St. Gall, of 
Cluny or of Monte Cassino, abound with references to the 
work of their menks in sculpture as well as calligraphy. 
From Leo of Ostia, the chronicler of Monte Cassino, we 
learn that great works were carried out—carvings in wood 

and ivory—and we are told that they were executed by 
' Byzantine and Moorish artists. One name we know, Tutilo, 
the monk of St. Gall, in the ninth century. Nor must we 
forget the founder of the great order of St. Benedict in the 
sixth century, whose rule expressly enjoins the cultivation 
of the arts. Doubtless, also, the iconoclastic persecution of 
the eighth century had the effect of driving numbers of 
artist monks from the Eastern to the Western monasteries. 
In, those two centuries, so commonly called the Dark 
Ages—dark, indeed, they were outside the limits of 
the peaceful monasteries—it is certain that the art 
of ivory sculpture must have been assiduously prac- 
tised in these retreats, if only for the adornment 
of the magnificently-illuminated manuscripts. Then came 
the Carlovingian epoch, the Western Empire of Charle- ‘ 
magne and his successors, under whose rule the monas- 
teries flourished more than ever. It is to ivories of this 
period that our attention will be frequently called. We 
shall be obliged in many cases to be contented with the 
general term Carlovingian, for, owing to the conservatism 
and persistent copying and adapting, national variations 
were not yet distinct enough to justify with certainty a more 
specific one. Nor do I think we need ‘hesitate even in the 
case of such Oriental inspiration, tempered by models 
taken from nearer home, as in the Lorsch book-cover. We 
may remember that we call English the work of Solon, of 
Herkomer or of Tadema. Shortly, it is not disputed that 
from very early days, before the time of St. Benedict, great 
monasteries were firmly established. There must have been 
in them a high degree of cultivation, for even in Merovingian 
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only founded, but were also largely peopled by great prince 
and nobles. Contemporary writers testify to this, « 

In ivories, certainly, from the time of Constantine ¢ 
the Byzantine Renaissance, it is impossible to ignore th 
persistence of certain types carried from country to country 
copied and imitated during many centuries. If there ar 
variations they are not great, for models were probab] 
scanty in number. With the Byzantine Renaissance tha 
art attained its zenith; but the examples of ivories are nc 
many in which we find the qualities of this Renaissanj 
They are rather of the class produced under the condition 
upon which I am now insisting. Certainly, when we com 
to the ninth century or a little later, Oriental workmanshj 
is easily to be distinguished. The Carlovingian sculptor 
evidently availed themselves of models which we can trac 
from the still existing examples. I shall refer Presently 
for instance, to the Carrand St. Paul diptych, the Bodleis 
book-cover and others, and it is of course from Classic: 
sources that the characteristic borders were in some case’ 
directly borrowed. There is little evidence of originalit, 
and creative genius. The artists borrowed freely her 
and there: from the squat figures of the sarcophag' 
whether directly or indirectly filtered through  th| 
mosaics. They availed themselves of Anglo-Saxo| 
and Celtic MSS. with their foliated borders, or thi 
looped curtains of classical art, and adapted th| 


| 


| 


| 


| figures themselves ; in fact, from whatever fell into thei 


hands, whether originals or sketches. We seem to fin: 
ourselves frequently in the presence of the natural bor) 
artist—I ought perhaps to say of the amateur rather thano 
the cultivated professional. Though there were no doubh 
schools or ateliers in the monasteries, much as now woull: 
have been left to individual initiative : the designer and thi 
sculptor were often, I imagine, not the same or of equa 
talent. For instance, in the Paris book-covers of thi 
Lupicinus gospels, the sculptor seems to have carried ou| 
graphic artists of the frescoes. We can well imagine th 
carver of the capitals of columns trying his hand at thi. 
smaller and more delicate work, doing his best but provin, 
in the result that it was not in his line. It is difficult t' 
believe that the sculptor of the Paris book-covers coul) 
have had before him the Berlin book-covers if it were fron} 
these that he drew his inspiration, or the originals of thi 
small surrounding panels. Of the work of such excep 
tional artists as the sculptors of the Lorsch tablets or thi 
Munich Ascension plaque, little indeed seems to hay 
come down to us. Here indeed is independent talent of | 
high order both in design and execution, and if they showe: 
a fondness for and imitated the style of the sarcophagi it i 
to be remarked that it is strange they should have restricte’ 
their choice to comparatively so few models and subjects 
We rarely find instances of the symbolism, especially tha 
derived from pagan sources; the vintage scenes, the littl) 
genii gathering grapes, the sheep and lambs and rams, th) 
goats, lizards, birds, the variety of crosses held by ou) 
Lord, the Good Shepherd, and so on; nor ornament 
such as the strigil, which one would have thought the 
would have seized upon and adapted. Nor when si 
persistently copying and adapting do they seem to hay) 
availed themselves much of the many subjects, ornament 
and styles of treatment to be found in the mosaics. Thi 
few to which they limited themselves suggest all the mor’ 
that the sculptors were men shut up in remote parts of thi 
country having access only to the few pieces of smal) 
sculpture and to the illuminations of MSS. which foun‘ 
their way to the monasteries or were produced there. 
find little evidence to force the conclusion that the ivorie' 
in which we see resemblances to the art of the sarcophag 
were necessarily executed directly from them, and still les 
that our ivory sculptors were acquainted with, or had eve 
visited the catacombs, of whose paintings and ornaments 
abundant as was the material, there are no traces of in 
fluence whatever. We must remember also in the col 
sideration of the examples which some authorities will 
have it must be given to Rome that there were other place: 
where sarcophagi abounded, the models for whieh ver) 
frequently came from the ateliers of Rome. In taking inte 
account the influence of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic MSS., we 
must be careful to bear in mind the Oriental sources” 
Byzantine, Coptic or Syrian—from which the mumiatures” 
and ornaments of these MSS. were themselves derived: 
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The Painting known as A Spring Evening, by th ‘ 
Jate Arnold Boécklin, has been purchased at the Mum i 


times and until the thirteenth century, nearly all were not | 


Exhibition for 5,000/, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


‘HE following additions have lately been made to the 
National Gallery at Trafalgar Square, and the National 
lery of British Art, Millbank ond 
“Lady Cockburn and her Children,” by Sir Joshua 
ynolds, P.R.A. This picture was bequeathed to the 
jonal Gallery in 1892 by Lady Marianna Augusta 
milton, but it was proved in 1899 that that lady had no 
ver to make this bequest to the nation, and the picture 
; accordingly withdrawn from the collection and handed 
r to its proper owners. It was subsequently purchased 
Mr. Alfred Beit, who generously bequeathed it to the 
jonal Gallery. The picture has now been rehung in its 
‘ner position in Room XVIII. at Trafalgar Square. 
‘The two following works have been presented by the 
jonal Art Collections Fund:—‘‘ The Harbour at Trou- 
e,” by Eugene Boudin ; “ Portrait of Henry Newbolt” (a 
icil drawing), by W. Strang, A.R.A. The former work 
been hung in Room XVII. at Trafalgar Square ; the 
er will shortly be placedin the Gallery of British Art at 
bank. 
Mrs. Furse has lately lent a large unfinished picture 
“Lord Roberts, with Indian Troops,” by the late Mr. 
W. Furse, A.R.A. The picture is hung in Room VI. at 
bank. 


TESSERAL. 
Painting and Poetry. 


‘ROM the acknowledged similarity in the principles and 
_ effects of the two arts of painting and poetry, the one 
been called mute poesy and the other speaking picture. 
ch is still the very great diversity in their modes and 
ans of exerting their powers that the study of one can, 
est, be considered as a general only, and not at all as a 
‘nical help to invention in the other; the roads they 
.e, though parallel, lie as entirely apart and unconnected 
ithe senses of hearing and seeing, the different gates by 
ich they enter the mind. The one operates in time, the 
er in space; the medium of the one is sound, of the 
er colour, and the force of the one is successive and 
‘qulative, of the other collected and instantaneous. 
‘nee the poet, in his treatment of a story, is enabled to 
)peak the reader’s favour by a graceful introduction, 
eae his characters, relating what has already 
ypened and showing their present situation, and thus 
, paring him for what is to come, to lead him on, step by 
|), with increasing delight, to the full climax of passion 
(1 interest ; whilst the painter, on the contrary, deprived 
yall such auxiliary aid, is obligated to depend on the 
ict of a single moment. That, indeed, is a critical 
iment, in which all the most striking and beautiful 
‘sumstances that can be imagined are concentrated—big 
/h suspense, interest, passion, terror and action; in 
yrt, the moment of explosion, which illuminates and 
jngs at once into view the past, present and future, and 
‘ich, when well rendered, is often more equivalent to all 
| successive energies of the poet. The contrariety in 
lir means in some degree separates and limits their fields 
Joperation, and (though there are many subjects equally 
\rpted to both arts) calls, in general, for a different prin- 
‘le in the choice of them. The most striking beauties, 
| presented to one sense, being frequently wholly un- 
/uslatable into the language of another, it necessarily 
tults that many interesting passages in history and 
f2try are incapable of affording more than a bald and 
‘ipid representation on canvas. Of this description is 
t: Incident in the Iliad, where one of Priam’s younger 
is, fallen before the superior force of Achilles, solicits his 
f on account of his youth. “ Wretch!” exclaims the 
jlous hero, “dost thou complain of dying, when thou 
kowest that Achilles must shortly die ?” Such, also, is 
‘ celebrated passage in Corneille’s “ Horatii,” where the 
her of one set of the combatants, on being informed that 
1; son, left single against his three antagonists, had turned 
1 back, appears much agitated and enraged; and when 
© of his attendants asks, “ What should your son have 
fne against such a disparity?” instantly retorts, ‘“ He 
‘ould have died.” Enthusiastic strokes of energy and 
‘blimity like these irresistibly command warm and 
ide admiration; but, unfortunately for the pencil, 


*y defy utterance by any power but words. 
Locks in Antiquity. 


gen has engraved an Egyptian lock of wood of very 
Amsy construction, and such were those of the Greeks 


La 
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and Romans, or at least some similar. Bars or bolts sus- 
pended by chains were drawn backwards or forwards by 
means of a hook or key, or raised out of a latch and let 
fall, or a bolt cogged was caught in one of the teeth and 
drawn back by the key. Sometimes there was a box with 
a pin, which box received a bar that the pin (balanos) 
confined. A key in the form of a vice, called balanagra, 
disengaged the pin, and the bar fell or turned aside. This 
is the best explanation which can be given of the ancient 
locks from the descriptions, which are exceedingly obscure. 
But wooden locks existed in the Highlands, so artfully con- 
trived by notches, made at unequal distances, withinside, 
that they could only be opened by the wooden key which 
belonged to them. These were probably Celtic, for locks 
and keys of metal are found in British towns occupied by 
the Romans. Before the use of keys and locks they 
fastened their doors with knots, according to fancy, which 
were very difficult to unloose, because the secret was known 
only to the makers. The locks upon scrinia resemble our 
trunk locks. Those at Herculaneum are very awkward. 
Du Cange mentions the pessulus versatilis, or turning- 
latch, box-locks, chain-locks or padlocks, as early at least as 
1381; gate-locks, the speldolum or crook by which a chain 
was let into the lock, and the vertevella not easily defined. 
The lock and key of Taillebois Castle was vast and sub- 
stantial, in the form of a fetter-lock. The locks of our old 
church doors and chests familiarly show their construction. 
On opening a small ancient brass ring lock the letters on 
each ring were thus placed together E:R:c:0: Nares 
mentions also a padlock formed of rings marked with 
letters (amen), which when placed to form the word would 
open, but not otherwise. This therefore is not a modern 
fashion. It seems that on chamber-doors there were often 
two locks, one called the privy-lock. 


Lawrenee’s Difficulties. 


Much has been said of the pecuniary embarrassments 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and it is to be lamented that the 
evils of getting into debt were experienced by him at so 
early a period that nothing short of his passion for his 
profession could have made him become a great painter. 
Harassed by day with duns, and fleeced by lawyers and 
bailiffs, for every pound he owed he paid five; yet such 
was his resolution that the lost daylight was compensated 
by his working at night. He has been known, whilst 
residing in Jermyn Street, and subsequently in Old Bond 
Street, to paint by the overpowering blaze of a large screen 
reflecting several Argand lamps, from nine or ten at night 
until three, four or five in the morning, and after a few 
hours’ rest, take up his palette again, be subject to his 
daily interruptions and annoyances, and again repairing 
these evils by his nightly labours until his visage became 
pallid as that of a marble statue. It is almost appalling to 
think what a victim the painter for many, many years had 
been to the cruelty and rapacity of those who live upon the 
distresses of men like him, who, without even the im- 
putation of vice, are libelled with the want of principle 
because, being in receipt of a large income, they cannot 
pay debts thus charged with the exactions of law. He 
was passive, and submitted to every exaction with- 
out a murmur; the moment he _ had silenced a 
creditor or had purchased the forbearance of a lawyer, 
adieu for the moment to all worldly considerations—his 
whole soul was again wrapt in study. It may be averred in 
extenuation of censure which has been heaped upon his 
memory that though he could not liquidate his debts, he had 
for many years applied more out of the hard-earned profits 
of his daily and nightly labours than would have five times 
paid a great proportion of the amount which he owed ; and 
if much of this was swallowed up in law, creditors were too 
often shamefully culpable in employing such legal agents 
as those who were let loose upon him—one whom they 
knew availed not himself of legal means to dispute their 
claims. Lawrence, though expensive in his pursuits, wished 
to pay every one, but he was neither an economist nor a 
financier; and even touching his pecuniary errors—for 
some he had—he was a man more (aye, almost infinitely 
more) ‘“‘sinned against than sinning.” Unfortunately for 
Lawrence he was more than princely-minded in his muni- 
ficence, for he took all things at every man’s own apprecia- 
tion. He was too generous to be suspicious; and con- 
sequently with the class with whom he had to deal he was 
in nine bargains out of ten the dupe to cunning and 
stratagem. If a picture or drawing or any object of vertu 
was offered to him for sale, he did not practise the common 
habit of the rich and wary, namely, that of depreciating its 
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value ; on the contrary, so that the article was good, even if 


the proprietor knew not its worth, he was so open, so 
candid, that he would exclaim, “This is a treasure indeed ; 
it is very beautiful!” and so on; when the dealer, availing 
himself of the information, would exact a price accordingly. 


GENERAL. 


The University Court of Aberdeen have agreed to the 
request of the Royal Academy for the loan, for their winter 
collection of the works of old masters, of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s picture of Dr. Beattie, “The Minstrel.” The 
picture is to be insured for 10,000/, 


The Scottish Patriotic Association are supporting the 
movement to have the Borestone at Bannockburn scheduled 
as a national monument. The Association has sent to H.M. 
Board of Works a resolution urging the desirability of 
undertaking the guardianship and preservation of the 
national relic. They represent that there is grave danger 
of the ground and relic being encroached upon by mining, 
industry, tramway extension and building enterprise, and 
claim that “the relic is identified by the tradition of cen- 
turies as the actual stone in which Bruce’s standard was 
set, and the people of Scotland are unanimous in their 
regard for it.” 


The Holborn Borough Council at a special meeting last 
week defeated a motion to rescind all resolutions imposing 
obligations upon the present Council in respect to the new 
town hall. The mover estimated they could save the rate- 
payers 20,o0o/. by the adoption of the alternative scheme. 
The contractor, the architect and other officials could be 
compensated. 


The City Lands Committee of the Court of Common 
Council have presented a report on a reference with regard 
to the removal from the walls and columns in the interior 
of the Guildhall of the plaster and stucco with which they 
had become encrusted. The committee stated that it was 
. desirable to free the walls, and recommended that the 
work should be proceeded with at the early part of the 
year at a cost not exceeding 350/. An amendment that 
the report should be referred back, and that a full panel 
should be cleaned to show what could be done in improving 
the appearance of the interior of the Guildhall was 
defeated. 

An Archeological Society is about to be organised for 
the co. Roscommon, similar to that so successfully founded 
in the co. Galway. Roscommon possesses monuments of 


antiquarian and historical interest, and many objects of | 


artistic excellence have from time to time been discovered 
in it. A provisional committee, of which The O’Conor 
Don is president, has been formed. 


The Westminster City Council last week considered a 
letter from the Further Strand Improvement committee 
expressing the hope that the City Council would support 
the application for permission to erect a hoarding 30 feet 
high between Aldwych and the Strand in order that the 
public may realise, before it is too late to make any altera- 
tion, what would be the effect of building on the present 
line of frontage. The improvements committee of the 
Council is not in agreement with the proposal, and recom- 
mended accordingly. The recommendation was adopted 
by a large majority. 

The Lord Provost’s committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend approval of the appointment of Mr. 
J. Dick Peddie as architect for the new municipal art 
school in the city. 


A Sessional Meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute will 
be held at the Parkes Museum on Wednesday, December Be, 
at 8 p.m., when a discussion will take place on “The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Heating Buildings by 
Gas Stoves of Various Types,” introduced by Mr. 
S. Rideal, D.Sc.Lond., F.I.C., to be followed by Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, Professor H. R. 
Kenwood, Dr. Louis C. Parkes and others. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has informed the Vice-Rector of 
the Académie de Paris of his intention to endow the 
University with 12,000 francs a year for the encouragement 
of students of all nationalities who work in the laboratory 
created by the late Pierre Curie and Madame Curie. They 
are to be known as Bourses de Curie. 


The Late William Linnell, of 40 Elm Park Gardens, 
Fulham, the '‘landscapist, who died September 26, left 
estate valued ‘at 29,8012 14s. 10d. with ‘net personalty 
22,827/. 148. 6d. 
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Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., will deliver an addres, 
on “London as Seen by Shakespeare” at the anya! 
meeting of the London Topographical Society at the Ga. 
of Antiquaries on Tuesday. “ 

The Institute of Oil-Painters have elected the fol] 
members :—Messrs. J. Buxton Knight, Hugh Riviere, . 
E. Proctor, C. M. Q. Orchardson, W. Ayerst Ingram a: 
G. C. Haité. Me 

The Leicester Town Council have instructed a 
committee to consider the question of erecting a 7 
hall. This action arose out of a communication fro 
local executive of the British Association with reference t, 
the provision of a public hall available for use at the meet. 
ings of the Association in Leicester next year. a3 

Promises Amounting to 1,000/. have now been receive, 
by the committee formed with the object of raising 7,000. 
guineas to purchase for the nation Holman Hunts 7 
Lady of Shalott. a | 


The Salford Town Council have appointed a sub-com 
mittee to ascertain the accommodation which would be. 
required by the various departments if a town hall wail 
erected. 7 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney, architect to St. Paul’s Cadtea| 
states that in consequence of his report on the condition ol) 
that building, the Dean and Chapter, in view of the greal 
importance of the matter, have decided on his recommenda 
tion to invite Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and 
Mr. John Belcher, A. R.A., to form a committee of inspection| 
as to the condition and circumstances of the structure. He 
adds that “the public may therefore be assured that their 
report and investigation will be an impartial one.” 


Mr. MacGregor Chalmers, architect, has prepared plans” 
for the erection of a new parish church at St. Andrews, 
The cost is estimated at between 23,000/, and 24,0001, 
Work will be commenced in the spring. 


The Corporation of Glasgow have extended the date for 
sending in competitive designs for laying-out the estate at 
Reddrie with small dwellings from December 12 to January| 
12-1007: ae | 

The Following Resolution was passed at a recent meeting! 
of the council of the Cockburn Asssociation with reference 
to the proposed restoration of the Chapel Royal at Holy. 
rood :—" That this meeting hails with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the prospect of the restoration of the nave of Holyrood 
Abbey Church. It regrets that this part of the building 
has so long been allowed to continue a desolate ruin, but 
rejoices in the prospect of what still exists of one of the 
most interesting buildings in Scotland being preserved from, 
further dilapidation. Accordingly it desires to record its 
high appreciation of the patriotic spirit which inspired the 
late Earl of Leven and Melville to make provision in his 
will for carrying out the restoration, and for the thoughtful 
care displayed in the appointment as architect to take 
charge of the work of Mr. Thomas Ross, than whom, in the 
opinion of this meeting, there is no person better qualified. 
Further, this meeting humbly and respectfully ventures to. 
express the hope that His Majesty the King will be 
graciously pleased to consent to the proposed restoration.” | 

Mr. Mond, M.P., recently asked the Secretary for War) 
whether, in view of the admitted danger caused to the 
National Gallery in case of fire by the recruiting station 
immediately at the back of the Gallery, and the promises’ 
already made for the removal of this building, he would | 
give instructions to have this carried out without further — 
delay.. Mr. Haldane, in reply, said he could not admit that 
the proximity of the London recruiting depot was a cause 
of unusual danger to the National Gallery. There were 
some shops distant from the west end of the Gallery about 
22 feet only, whereas at the nearest point there was a space — 
of 110 feet between the Gallery and the War Dejartment 
buildings. The buildings which stood upon this intervening — 
space were pulled down at the end of 1902. Se 

The Highways Committee of the London County Council | 
recommend that the quantity surveyors to be employed for 
measuring up the work in connection with the erection of 
“the Holloway (Pemberton Gardens) tramways car-shed be: 
paid at the rate of 2 per cent. upon the cost of the building. 


The Gas Committee of the Birmingham City Council oe a 
provided a recreation-room for the men employed by the — 


|- 
i 


department. The building has been erected in Devon : 
Street on land belonging to the department, and, together 
with the necessary equipment, will involve an expe pt 
of about 3,500/. It is to be used by the employés for social — 
and recreative purposes, the principal apartment being © 
sufficient capacity to accommodate 400 people. fy 
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| ©he Architect, Dee: 74 1906. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘clams have been put forward under the 
s Compensation Act, but we doubt if one 
; that on which a case was based in the Irish 
| been heard in England or Scotland. Last 
/n was employed in Castletown Bearhaven as 
carrying out a contract for the drainage of 
One holiday several drunken fishermen 
»mselves by breaking the pipes which were 
The contractor demanded payment for the 
id was attacked; the foreman went to his 
and was stabbed. He subsequently died 
wounds, and the culprit was convicted of 
ter. The widow of the foreman brought an 
inst the contractor under the Workmen’s 
ion Act, on the plea that her husband’s 
s caused through an accident arising 
id in the course of his employment as 
The County Court Judge awarded her 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, rely- 
ie judgment in Cuariis v. The London 
ii-Western Railway, held that the accident 
ne of the kind that came under the Act; it 
neidental to the work, and was strongly 
‘to the nature of the employment. The two 
‘tices concurred with the Lord Chancellor ; 
-was therefore set aside and the compensation 
pproved. The case casts a lurid light on the 
onditions under which work has to be 
|n Ireland. In the first place, there is a 
struction of the contractor’s property, and 
iid for payment gives rise to a fight with 
a. England the manslaughter of the foreman, 
1 event could occur, would not be considered 
sal to the employment, but it cannot be said 
»istinction applies in Ireland. 


EE See 


blic health committee of the London County 
2 desirous of obtaining more stringent powers 
with houses let in lodgings. Three years 
¢ stated that although 672,030 tenements of 
1 ve rooms were found in London, only 16,433 
gitered under the by-laws. It is estimated 
jer cent. of the tenements are in blocks of 
wellings which could not be registered. The 
ber of registered houses is supposed to be 
2mption clauses in the by-laws. The Council 
2 advised that the clauses are illegal, but the 
cernment Board take a different view. Owing 
‘nption there cannot be efficient supervision 
\ defects, nor can overcrowding be prevented. 
‘ less easy to secure exemption there is no 
overcrowding would be Jess general in the 
I, which would be advantageous to the public 


h report of the Housing of the Working 
(mmittee should become law not only will a 
Yunt of work be necessary in carrying out 
(nts throughout the country, but there will 
4 Increase in the number of officials employed 
"and other councils. It is proposed, in the 
~( that a register should be prepared on which 
Ing used for human habitation will be entered. 
sl of such property will, moreover, have to 
_Teturn every year describing the sanitary 
ils all the dwellings, and penalties are to be 

r false returns. “Sanitary defects ” will have 
snification, The Local Government Board is 
ke a housing and public health department, with 

travelling inspectors, who will hold inquiries 
complaints, Loans are to be granted on easy 


terms. | In such cases the whole of the expense should 
fall on those who derive profit from the insanitary 
property. But it may be taken for granted that more or 
less of the outlay will be borne by other people, 


One of the signs of degeneracy is the increase in the 
number of lunatics for whom the public have to provide. 
The necessity for expedition in building asylums is 
indicated when we find Mr. Vickers-Epwarps, the 
architect of the West Riding of Yorkshire, advocating 
the creation of an architectural department for lunatic 
asylums alone, with architects who would not be allowed 
to accept other commissions. Under the present system 
of submitting plans to the Lunacy Commissioners, who 
in turn consult various architects, it may take ten 
years before an asylum is completed. ‘The exigencies 
of the time do not allow of so long a delay in providing 
accommodation. In the West Riding, before one 
asylum is ready for use it becomes necessary to look 
out for a site for another. As with workhouses, there 
appears to be too much of a monopoly in respect of 
designing asylums, and the Lunacy Commissioners 
should take care to avoid giving encouragement to a 
system which is likely to give rise to serious incon- 
venience, 


Ir Essex is to become a diocese there could not be 
a more appropriate place for the episcopal chair than 
the borough of Colchester. It is believed that HELENA 
and COoNSTANTINE, who were the earliest of the great 
Romans to take the Christian Church under protection, 
were connected with the Essex borough. Indeed, it 
was believed that HerLena could claim Colchester as a 
birthplace. The late Mr. Morant, the historian of 
Essex, and who largely contributed to The Architect, 
says that Colchester was a bishop’s see, and that in the 
fourth century the bishop was present at two at least 
of the Councils.. There are several remains testifying 
to the importance of Colchester in Medizeval times, and 
the circumstance that there are sixteen parishes in the 
borough is enough to show that it was no lax sup- 
porter of the Church. The town has also advanced 
with the times, and presents to the visitor a rare com- 
bination of the new and the old. It has also the 
advantage of possessing a building that would serve as 
a pro-cathedral in the large church of St. James. A 
cathedral site committee has been already formed, with 
Mr. C. A. BeEnHAm as honorary secretary, and there is 
little doubt their efforts will be crowned with success. * 


Tue Board of Education in their last report for 
1905-6 point out the unsuitability of some of the Muni- 
cipal secondary schools. Although much is done to 
remedy the worst defects, new buildings will be required 
in various places. The following is the official descrip- 
tion of a typical example :—" The building in which 
the school (a Municipal dual school) is conducted has to 
accommodate both the secondary school and also boys 
and girls’ elemencary departments, each of which com- 
prises three standards. The building is not well planned 
for the purpose of a secondary school; the class- 
rooms have all been designed and are seated to;hold 
sixty, so that much room is wasted. The accommodation 
is also deficient. The highest class has to be taught in 
the science lecture-room, which is not suited for class 
purposes. The large halls in both the boys and girls’ 
departments are occupied by classes, so that they are 
apparently not available for prayers and assembly in 
the morning: On some occasions also it is necessary 
to take two classes in the same room.” ‘The. designers 
of such buildings are not to be blamed. They were 
commissioned to. produce elementary schools. The 
scope of the official system has since been widened, but 
neither School Boards nor the officials in the Education 
offices were able to anticipate that very different pur- 
poses would have to be subserved by the ordinary 
schools. 
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THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


‘-N July 1905 a committee was appointed by the 

. Government to “inquire into the work carried on 
by the Royal Hibernian Academy and the Metropolitan 
School of Art in Dublin, and to report whether any— 
and if so, what—measures should be taken in order to 
enable these institutions to serve more effectually the 
purposes for which they are maintained.” The inquiry 
occupied five days in October and November. It may 
seem remarkable that a whole year was required for 
the preparation of the report. But that period will not 
appear to be excessive if we remember that the issue 
was whether a Government system or a body of indi- 
viduals was better fitted for the purpose of advanced art 
teaching in Ireland. a 

The members of the committee were selected with 
care. The chairman, Lord Winpsor, now Earl of 
Piymoutu, served as First Commissioner of Works. 
He has written on art, and he is known as a patron of 
the arts. Lord WesrmeatHis an Irish peer who has 
held various offices, and who has taken an interest in 
educational subjects. Mr. Justice Mappen is known as 
a lover of the Jelles-lettres. Mr. G. C. V. Hotes, the 
chairman of the Board of Public Works in Ireland, is 
an Irishman who made a reputation in England as a 
mechanical engineer. Lastly, Mr. J. P. Boranp is an 
Irish member who was educated at Oxford. With the 
exception of the chairman all the members were there- 
fore Irishmen, and we are afraid it will be said that was 
the reason for the appearance of two reports. It would, 
we think, have been an advantage if one of the committee 
had been a member of the Royal Academy. But, on 
the whole, there can be no doubt such a committee was 
well adapted to deal with the subject. 

In one sense it was also to be regretted that the 
inquiry was not confined to the working of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. To contrast an institution with 
a settled income of 300/. a year with a Government 
department on which at least 4,o00/. is annually spent, 
and for which much larger sums are available, is like a 
testing of the physical work performed by a giant and 
by a dwarf. The dwarf’s work may be infinitely more 
graceful and useful in the end, but it appears insignifi- 
cant when the dynamometer alone is employed. Toa 
committee composed mainly of officials it must neces- 
sarily appear that officialism alone can cope with the 
difficulties, however varied, which arise in any civilised 
country. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy would not be worthy 
ofits name if it did not present many anomalies. At 
no time did Ireland require an academy of art. In the 
belauded days prior to the Union the Irish nobles and 
gentry occasionally employed a native portrait-painter 
or miniaturist But they seemed to have a craze for 
works of old masters. The numbers of such products 
which still exist throughout the country are astounding. 
The premises of the Royal Hibernian Academy are not 
extensive, yet even there big Italian pictures were dis- 
covered of which there was no record. Occasionally 
when the Treasury was more full than usual the Irish 
Parliament used to make a grant to one or other im- 
provised society of artists. But the money did more 
harm than good. Rivals were created, and it is on 
record that on one occasion at least an opposition 
society took possession of an exhibition, closed the 
gallery, and then made it over to one of the invader’s 
agents. As late as 1815 we find the Hibernian Society 
of Artists appealing to the Dublin Society for protec- 
tion, giving as a reason that they at least did not appro- 
priate the funds gained from exhibitions to their own 
personal use, but conscientiously applied them to the 
relief of aged, decaying or distressed artists.. The 
explanation of the unseemly disputes is found in the 
small sums which were obtzined by the sale of paintings, 
and the unfortunate artists had to fight for any windfalls 
which were forthcoming. 

Irishmen have a superstitious belief in the virtues of 
documents coming from the English Government. One 
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king’s birthday in 1824 laid the foundation-sto. 
building in Lower Abbey Street, which “has sin, 
used by the Academy. It was erected from his 
and he made it over to the Academicians at a re} 
a year. A plate in the foundation-stone stated 
building was to serve for the use of the memt 
to form a national school of art. After Jo 
death a statue gallery was erected by his wic; 
assigned to the Academy on similar terms, f 
is that the total rent is only ros. a year. | 
It should be observed that the Academy wa| 

no obligation, so far as we know, to use the bui} 
an art school. There was no grant originall 
Parliament. In 1832 a-grant of 3o0o/. a year wa 
But for what purpose does not appear to ha 
stated. One fact, however, is manifest, that a 
the Academicians may have been generally wai 
skill as artists, in no instance have they neglec 
of their obligations. What knowledge they pc 
they were ready to impart. The first exhibitil 
held in 1826, and pictures were shown annual 
1838. Then there was a collapse. The painter! 
that purchasers were not forthcoming, and it ; 
vain they laboured. Visitors objected to exh| 
which mainly consisted of inferior portraits, ¢§ 
and landscapes. The establishment of an 
gave some impetus to the Academy, and the e 
were resumed. ‘That they still failed to be attri 
evident from an account given by THACKERAY 08 
in 1842. It was the last week of the exhibit 
crowded rooms might be expected. THACKERA|I 
he was alone, with the exception of the money-tas 
the porter, who were discussing some recent tif 
and “the echo took up the theme and hun 
gloomily through the vacant place.” Then tw 
came in, to whom he presented his catalogue. { 
that time the Academy possessed some excellentr 
The Academy continued to receive their grat\l 

a special vote of Parliament until 1858. Indet) 
time it was the only institution of the kind 1 
Britain which received public money. HENR 
could not approve of so much independence, ‘t 
Norman Mac teop, his lieutenant, was sent 
investigate matters. He considered that it was $ 
for the Academy to depend on artists residing int 
and he proposed that while there should be a 
number in Dublin to form a Council, the Academ 
contain the names of all the best Irish painters, S¢! 
architects and engravers wherever they wert! 
found. Mr. Mac.eop said that the answer in 
given when the question was asked why the ext?! 
were so unremunerative was that the Irish pu d 
not competent to appreciate art. To that he repi@ 
: : : : ‘ ; the wil 
public taste might improve in Ireland ; that | 
classes might learn to appreciate the work of 
artists and to encourage them sufficiently 1 # 
home. The result of Mr. Macreon’s visit was 
Royal Hibernian Academy was subjected to the a 
and Art Department, and that the 3oo/. a yeal 1 
to be granted atter a yearly visit and a report !™ 
of the Department’s examiners. Tee 
The optimism of Mr. Macteop has not bet] 
fied. The “appreciation” of art by the wealthy zt 
can be tested by the commission on sales 01” 
exhibited at the Royal Hibernian 
return has been made of the amount rece 
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rs, beginning with 1875. In that time the 
led was 2,282/. 145. 2d., or a yearly average of 
That amount, if compared with the returns 
al Academy, would be considered as insignifi- 
it becomes more strange if the receipts are con- 
jecades. During the first ten years the average 
was 124/. 16s. 2d. During the second ten years 
-e was 64/. 16s. 3d., and during the third ten 
13s. The commission obtained in 1904, the 
jentioned, was only 27/. 9s. 9d. The same 
yt of “appreciation” has been seen in the 
‘yisitors. During the first ten years the 
mber of season-tickets sold was 542; during 
period the average was 303, and during the 
[average was eighty-four. 
- twenty-five sold. 
's remarkable falling-off to the position of the 
in Lower Abbey Street. ‘ The north side of 
‘ which the street is part, has been declining 
nd Abbey Street was never what could be 
shionable thoroughfare. Any stick, it is said, 
‘to beat a dog, and people who are indifferent 
eneral, and to modern Irish art in particular, 
f aS an excuse the inaccessibility of the 
building and the depressing effect of the 
IDublin was once described as the most “car- 
‘city in the world,” and Abbey Street could 
at a cheap rate from all parts of the city and 
is, while now tramways, with other means of 
"2, exist in excess. 
ae the committee, viz. the chairman, Lord 


Last year there 
Some of the witnesses 


H and Mr. Homes, cannot bring themselves 
end achange. They say :— 

ugh admitting that the site in Abbey Street 
sideal one, taking into consideration the cir; 
3 we have already mentioned, and bearing in 
all the main lines of electric tramway of 
[ss within sixty paces of its doors, we do not 
jnat there is at present sufficient justification 
iiending the purchase of a new site and the 
1 the Royal Hibernian Academy near Merrion 
Jnless the Corporation of Dublin, following 
le of Glasgow and Edinburgh, offered sub- 
sistance, the proposal would involve the ex- 
(of a large sum of public money, and there is 
; to suppose that the change of site in itself 
yessarily improve the status of the Academy, 
{e standard of its exhibitions, without which 
Irdly look for increased public support.” 
inority report by Mr. Justice Mappen and 
4D, On the other hand, declares that— 

plainly essential to the prosperity, and, 
i the continued existence of the Academy, that 
|e properly housed in a suitable position, and 
of the State in regard to the Academies of 
(ad Scotland justifies us in reporting that this 
) done at the expense of the State.” 

> the indifference of the people of Dublin to 
ime Academy during the whole term of its 
4S considered, it would seem to be a waste of 
ley to increase facilities which are likely to be 
«| People who are expected to look at pictures 
tontemplate the state of decay in Abbey Street 
ere. Irishmen and Irishwomen will visit 
jlleries in continental towns which are not 
approach as the gallery of the Academy in 
Jn the other hand, they can say that in 
Te is taken to make picture galleries, whether 
© Private, easy of approach. In London a 
leseems to exist for theatres and picture 
) for they are separated by the shortest 
‘| People in Dublin who are penurious, idle 
1 rent expect to be treated like the people of 
| ne are sure to repay any outlay made for their 
cent grouping of some new buildings con- 
_ ) art, literature and science is also enough 
\de the perverse Irish intellect that the 


Hibernian Academy and the works it exhibits are out | 
side the things worth visiting. Sir Tuomas Drew, 
as president of the Academy, might be taken as a pre- 
judiced witness when he advocates removal. But Sir 
James GuTuriez, the president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, was most emphatic about the necessity for 
placing the Academy in the vicinity of other educa- 
tional institutions. Sir CHARLES CAMERON, who is well 
known as an officer of public health and as a professor 
of science, has lived for a great many years in Dublin. 
He believes that if the Academy stood in the region | 
suggested more pictures would be contributed, a larger 
number of persons would visit the exhibition, and some 
of them probably would be induced to study art. 
Colonel PLunxetT, the Director of the Science and Art 
Institution, Dublin, considers that the Academy is 
handicapped by its very bad situation, and that a new 
building should be erected provided with studios in which 
students could work under the direction of artists of expe- 
rience. Sir WaLTER ARMSTRONG, who, as director of the 
National Gallery with its ancient masters, might be 
thought to represent rival interests, also testified to the 
unsatisfactory character of the building belonging to 
the Hibernian Academy, and he gave instances of some 
modern exhibitions which were successful when held 
in the part of Dublin which is preferred, but which 
must have been failures if held in Lower Abbey Street- 
Sir Wiii1am ABNEY, who at one time was sent over to 
study the question, recommended that the Board of 
Works should secure suitable premises for the 
Academy in the neighbourhood of the new National 
Gallery. In fact, the majority of the witnesses were 
decidedly in favour of a change, although three of -the 
five members of the Committee take a different view. 
We hope for the sake of Irish art that after con- 
sideration of the evidence the Government will not 
approve of the recommendation of the majority report, 
that the Hibernian Academy should be retained for 
exhibition purposes only, and that repairs be carried 
out at the 'public expense. Simple as it may seem, 
that course if adopted would be a death warrant to 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. As we have said, 
FRANCIS JOHNSTON made the foundation-stone testify 
that the Academy was not intended solely for the 
purpose of exhibitions of works by the members, but 
that it was to become a national school of art.''\;To take 
away that power from the Academy and to suggest that 
the members should serve merely as occasional visitors 
in the Government school of art would be to create a 
condition of affairs of which we hope the Academy will 
not approve. The appendage R.H.A. to their names 
would be dearly purchased by the sacrifice of the 
essential principle of the Academy. In spite of the 
inadequate encouragement teaching was always recog- 
nised by the Academy, and under new conditions in the 
newly created educational oasis a fresh impetus would 
pe given to improvement. In its way the Hibernian 
Academy represents the academic principle, which at 
least dates from the beginning of the Renaissance. To 
substitute for it a sort of machine-like cramming would 
be fatal to Irish art, for if the Academy comes to an end 
or is deteriorated there is no existing society to serve 
as a substitute. : 


HOUSES AND GARDENS.* 


HERE was a time when everyone would know 
that a book on houses if not on gardens was 
addressed to architects alone. Of late years its 
destination is expected to be the studies of people who 
are likely to become clients. If there were any doubts 
about the purpose of Mr. Batiie Scott's volume they 
would quickly be dispelled by some of the earlier pages. 
In the introduction we read :— 
The art of building as practised in modern times is not 
so much an art as a disease. In the early stages of the 


* Houses and Gardens, 


By M. H. Baillie Scott. (London: 
George Newnes, Ltd.) ; 
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Victorian era it took the form of a pallid leprosy. Nowa- 
days it has become a scarlet fever of red brick, and has 
achieved a development of spurious art expressed in 
attempts to achieve the picturesque, which in its smirking 
self-consciousness has made the earlier candid ugliness 
appear an almost welcome alternative. There is no town 
or village but is being gradually disfigured by this plague 
of modern building, and one has almost forgotten that 
houses have been and may yet be an added beauty rather 
than a disfigurement to the land. And in matters of fur- 
niture and decoration one finds the same spurious art on all 
sides, so that the modern house of the average citizen has 
reached a stage of degradation which might be a subject 
for ironic laughter if it were not for the pity of it. The 
serene and earnest beauty of the old house is everywhere 
being replaced by a superficial smartness posing as art. It 
is difficult to know where to turn to escape from this 
oppressive nightmare of hideous building. - Here and there 
one may find houses built and furnished with sincerity, but 
these are comparatively so few that they appear but as 
drops in the ocean. It is doubtful whether education will 
provide relief, for it is mainly the modern Board school 
which provides the most convincing object-lesson . of the 
degree of depravity of which building is capable. Nor is it 
possible to hope for much from the Church, where building 
activities have recently been mainly concerned with the 
disfigurement of the ancient glories of its buildings and in 
the construction of elaborate and unconvincing forgeries of 
an obsolete art. 


We do not find in books relating to business or pro- 
fessional matters of other kinds a like assumption of 
superiority on the part of a writer and a similar con- 
demnation of the works of contemporaries. Even shop- 
keepers do not criticise their rivals’ wares in such a 
style. It is the unenviable peculiarity of architects to 
endeavour to make out that each of them is the only 
one in whom trust can be placed. And yet when 
-we think of the kind of buildings represented in Mr. 
BaiLtiE Scott’s pages we must regard his assumption 
-of superiority more in'sorrow than in anger. He is 
an advocate of houses supposed to be adapted for 
those who would lead a Simple Life. They almost 
recall the descriptions of the dwellings of the 
Vikings and other primitive amateurs, which were 
erected in times when forests abounded and men 
-could lavishly use timber. Those builders at least were 
simple in their arrangements because their knowledge 
~was confined, and they had only one way of building. 
Nevertheless, in setting up houses of that kind in our 
‘time, we are only affecting to be unaffected. ‘The 
would-be simplicity, no doubt, has responded to a fad 
-of the time. However, there are signs enough around 
us that sensible people are becoming ashamed of being 
deluded into counterfeiting a condition of life which 
possibly was good enough in its day, but which in our 

_ time is only one more addition to the numerous illusions 
which few have the strength or the good luck to escape. 
A more elegant, refined and modern form of house is 
required for the twentieth century. Ten or a dozen 
years from hence such a book as Mr. BatLite Scort’s 
may excite wonder, and all his hectoring has therefore a 
melancholy sound. In once place, he says:—" The 
man who lives at ‘St. Mildred’s’ or “The Pines’ might, 
after rechristening his house more appropriately as 

‘*The Crime,’ seek to reduce its pernicious in- 
fluences by some such means as I have endeavoured 
to describe.” If the individual in question obeyed our 
author, has he any guarantee that in a very short time 
the transformation of his house would not make him 
the laughing-stock of his neighbours ? 

While saying this, we must admit the cleverness of 
the writing and of the designing. The interior of an 
ordinary room is not always agreeable to the sight. If 
there is variety in the planning it loses its effect by 
commonplace wall-paper and by furniture of familiar 
forms. In ordinary life it is not pleasant to be enter- 
tained by a neighbour who has the same grocer or wine 
merchant as oneself. In the decoration and furniture 
-of rooms there is a like defect, for they all some- 
how appear to be the products of the same trades- 
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men. Now the coloured interiors which Mr. 
Scott presents may sometimes suggest Mr, Pj, 
house at Yarmouth, but it must be 
that no two of them are alike and they are, 
gestive of collections of woodwork turned | 
several hundred more by means of ingenious m> 
It would, however, be interesting to discover D 
an ordinary individual after his first surprise | 
could dwell in such a house without wishing 
season in a modern hotel near some big} 
terminus. In describing a house called “ 
Mr. Battie Scotr says:—* This house was ; 
for a client who had no delusions about pi: 
roof lines and quaint arrangements of gables,) 
recognised the merits of simplicity both from a 
as well as an economic point of view.” W 
like to gain some information about that clii 
perience of the solid timber, the whitewashe} 
and the whitewashed woodwork of the cei 
whitewash is the principal decoration of the hc 
The book may be considered as a treati: 
production of houses of the “ Findon” type 
are several English examples given, and Mr] 
Scott has been fortunate in designing h) 
America, Switzerland, Poland, &c. “A How: 
Art Lover ” obtained the first prize from a} 
German architects in a competition organised 
many. The plan is peculiar. The principal b 
and the children’s breakfast-room are ea 


composition may be described as scenic. The 
would not admit that in designs which seem: 
allied, but which can be used in places far aj, 
their acceptance depends on eccentricity. The: 
passage which we suppose may be taken as | 
of his manner of treatment, and which on tha: 
we give at length :— | 


To consciously aim at achieving “style” in desi; 
old or new, is to follow a will of the wisp. For ti 
of style, like the pursuit of happiness, must n} 
lead to disappointment and failure. Both alike « 
tially by-products, and the quality of the Dapp roC 
direct ratio to the worthiness of the ideal pursv: 
may liken style to a jewel in the hilt of a swol 
flashes brightly when the blade is drawn in a wort} 
and to which the warrior absorbed with the matte) 
will give but slight attention. It is a quality of th’ 
of things,” only to be gained by root culture, an 
aims at style is he who would paint the lily i 
watering it. To produce a stately modern apart; 
not necessary to disinter the Corinthian column) 
the modern workman once more to carve that oft 
formula of acanthus leaves at the bidding of so: 
pedant who has no eyes for the beauty of the flc 
trees which surround him. Such vain repetitio: 
destroy our sense of the beauty of their orig: 
is well that the apartments. of the mansion § 
of stately and dignified aspect, but let © 
stateliness and dignity which is vital, local and mc: 
new thought of a new age wrought with eagerness | 
instead of the trite and stale copyism of the for: 
past. It is not necessarily true, as many seem to} 
that the only alternative of this copyism is a bizarr: 
after originality and eccentricity of design, a0 
posing as the “new art,” is justly condemnec 
judicious. New work which is based on the stu) 
past, which is sane, reasonable and vital, will onl 
sidered eccentric from the point of view of tho: 
thoughts revolve round obsolescent centres. 
eccentricity is the necessary concomitant to ever) 
in thought, and new ideas revolve round a centre 
constantly moving forward. The impressions © 
rounding country reported by the vanguard must ng 
seem untrue to those in their rear, but gradually 
are pushed and hustled forward they reach the sar’ 
point and recognise the truth of the picture. ae 
as expressed in house building and adornment I 
human affairs, necessarily in a state of flux—t0. 
advance; and so, while holding fast that which 1s 
us still hope for that which is better, and not let ou} 
tion for past glories blind us to the undreamed po! 
of the future. 
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+, BAILLIE SCOTT has some very useful remarks 
“ning gardens in connection with small houses. 
nen engaged during the day in business have the 
y which will enable them to work at digging, 
ng or mowing before and after office hours. The 
ity of gardeners imitate other workmen in doing 
le work as possible, and consequently they are 
sive. The author recommends that nature should 
owed some liberty, and in the wild garden he 
_ plant fruit trees. The Japanese, who understand 
qs, appear to find most delight in fruit trees when 
ssom, and their example should be followed. The 
uction of the pergola is also recommended, and it 
ature which increases the effect without much 
. It must be allowed that the influence of the 
n can be traced both in Mr. Battie Scott's 
js for houses and in his description of what is 
‘ple in their ornamentation, and adds to the interest 
“pook. The volume, indeed, must be considered 
ractive, although it may be difficult for an architect 
ymit to the exalted claims arrogated by the author, 
je alone possessed the secret of designing a modern 


CULPTURE IN RELATION TO ARCHI- 
) TECTURE." 


;no light task for a layman like myself to address an 
ssembly of experts upon any aspect of architecture. 
mboldened by the honour which has been done me 
ur Council in inviting me to speak to you to-night, I 
re to place before you the views of a theorist upon the 
yns between the sculptor and the architect, which you 
e able to appraise in the light of practical.experience. 
all, counsels of perfection are means to an end, the 
n this case being the achievement of practical and 
g beauty in the harmony of sculpture and architecture. 
rhaps it may be as well to assign a broad but definite 
ing to the term “sculpture.” By that term I shall 
where imply the sculptured representation of natural 
's in their natural form, while by “ carving” I should 
‘stand the representation by the same means of con- 
wnalised forms of ornament. More especially I propose 
| this evening with the use of animate forms in archi- 
al sculpture. 

I may be allowed to give expression to a few 
ntary truisms, it may serve to make clearer the point 
w from which I propose to regard architectural sculp- 


rstly, then, the object of architectural sculpture is to 
ify, not merely to be beautiful. It is not sufficient that 
ding should be beautiful in proportions, and its sculp- 
deautiful in form. This might be the case without 
ightest sympathy between the two, and in such cir- 
‘ances the two arts would defeat one another, instead 
ing mutually contributive to a harmonious whole. A 
xy, ill-built and ill-proportioned building, encrusted 
the most exquisite sculpture, is not beautiful, nor is a 
architectural achievement enhanced by ill-conceived 
executed sculpture. 

condly, it is of the greatest importance that the sculp- 
being perfectly sympathetic in style with the building, 
dalso be sympathetically disposed about the edifice. 
9 pretext must its presence be allowed to disguise or 
en or falsify the structural lines of the building. For 
is obvious as anything can well be that the first beauty 
building is its strength. If that strength be disguised 
je smallest degree all ornament is nothing but an 
ional burden upon the apparent weakness of the 
ing. The blank wall of a reservoir-dam is beautiful 
| Impassive strength, and that strength is of such para- 
At importance that the least ornament would be trivial 
Veakening in effect, unless placed at the very crest of 
wall above the known water-line. But sculptured 
8s standing on the coping would be perfectly per- 
ible, even desirable, if not on too large a scale, for by 
hives lightness they would serve to accentuate the 
‘lve power of the dam. 

nother example may be drawn from the borderland of 
Seetuire and engineering, viz. the decoration of a bridge. 


r Paper read before the Society of Architects, December 13, 
| Charles Kaines Smith, B.A. 
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Here it is plain that while massive sculptures may be 
piled upon the spring of the arch on either bank, no free 
sculpture must appear over the keystones, except perhaps 
in the form of a small figure on the keystone itself (as, for 
example, in the Arch of Titus, at Rome); while over each 
pier the groups of sculpture which may be introduced must 
be pyramidal in the general scheme of their composition. 
The Charles Bridge, between the Mula-strana and Nove- 
strana, at Prague, is a good case in point. 

The sculptures which may appropriately flank the 
approach to a bridge are free and lively compositions of 
broad base. The Boadicea group on the Embankment is 
worthy of note as a fine bridge-sculpture vilely placed. It 
should face away from, not across the bridge, and a corre- 
sponding group should appear on the opposite side, to say 
nothing of a pair at the Lambeth end of the bridge. The 
Pont Alexander III., at Paris, exhibits well-placed groups 
of sculpture. 

These, however, are instances of the axiomatic necessity 
which is incumbent upon the sculptor of paying due respect 
to the structure which he is to adorn. But, as a matter of 
fact, his mission is a far higher one than this. 

The great difficulty which retards the progress of sculp- 
ture as a means of architectural adornment lies not so 
much inthe arts as in the artists, for I must include both 
architect and sculptor in my mild indictment. 

The mutual respect which undoubtedly does exist 
between the artists of both branches of beauty—the struc- 
tural and the plastic—is, I fear, largely coloured by mutual 
distrust—a circumstance of which the immediate outcome 
is a lack of perfect co-operation. This lack of co-operation 
has for its fruit a corresponding lack of harmony between 
the respective provinces. I have pointed out elsewhere 
that the general impression conveyed by the sculptured 
figures on London buildings of recent date is that they have 
climbed out on to the tops of the windows or on to the 
parapets, and continue to recline upon their giddy couches 
because they are unable to retrace their perilous steps. In 
other words, they form no integral part of the buildings 
which, by their mere presence, they certainly do much to 
adorn. This impression can only be due to the fact that 
these buildings could perfectly well dispense with their 
presence—that sculpture is not an inherent part of the 
design, but may be included or omitted according to the 
margin of “extras” that the funds are likely to bear. The 
architect feels—and often rightly feels—that his powers of 
design are in no way dependent. upon extraneous adorn- 
ment, and thus is rather inclined to regard the sculptor in 
the light of a rival than a coadjutor—a feeling which is 
bound to react upon the sculptor and to have a detrimental 
effect upon his work. 

It is perfectly true that a building would stand as firmly 
upon its foundations, that its proportions may be as true, its 
spirit as noble and its utility as complete without the aid 
of sculpture as with it. But in one respect a building upon 
which no sculptured figures find a place falls short of the 
highest glory. It has no voice, it is silent, uneloquent of 
its purpose. Even a prison, whose grim soul is the very 
spirit of silence, may render its grimness more telling ifit 
be sombrely enriched with appropriate sculpture. 

It may be granted, then, that the use of sculpture is, at 
times, of actual value to the architect, and this being so, all 
that remains to be insured is that such sculpture be, firstly, 
of the right kind and, secondly, rightly used. 

It is at this point that I would beg your leave to illus- 
trate my remarks by the description of the most complete 
and perfect scheme of decorative figure-sculpture in the 
world, viz. the Parthenon. And in my account of its 
sculpture I shall regard that monument of Athenian great- 
ness not so much from the purely architectural as from the 
national aud spiritual point of view, paying as much regard 
to the circumstances of its conception and the purpose 
which it served as to its actual form. 

The decoration of the Parthenon consisted, as I need 
hardly remind you, of the pedimental sculptures, the Doric 
frieze of metopes and the Ionic frieze which ran along the 
top of the outside wall of the cella. The natural approach 
to the temple was towards the western front, and from this 
point it was open to the visitor to proceed to the eastern 
end and main entrance either along the southern ornorthern 
side of the temple. The most natural route would be along 
the northern side, straight down the central vista of the 
Acropolis. 

Naturally, the first sculpture to strike the eye was the 
great pedimental group representing the contest between 
Athena and Poseidon for the land of Attica—a story’ of 
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intensely local interest, the choice of which marked down 
the Parthenon as a deliberate claim upon the goddess as 
the patron saint of the city to which she had viven her name 
in the far-off:days. Thus the story chosen for ~representa- 
tion brings, home at once and forcibly the intensely national 
aspect of the goddess and her shrine, and prepares us for 
the general scheme of decoration and its ultimate dénouement, 
dramatic in its simple force. 

Strong and telling in the clear Attic sunlight the vigorous 
relief of the metope sculptures next claims the eye. The 
nature uf the Doric frieze demands the representation of 
detached groups in a severely square frame. Thus. all 
depend upon vigour of action and power of line and shadow, 
if the monotony of the obviously structural frieze is to be 
relieved without falsification. And on this principle we 
have a series of pictures representing vigorous action— 
Greek and Amazon in deadly conflict, recalling the deeds 
of Theseus, the greatest hero of;old Athens, in the days when 
the gods walked the earth—and thus the local appeal of the 
building is further emphasised. 

Lastly, the Ionic frieze, glowing with colour and gold in 
the subdued light reflected from the pavement within the 


peristyle, startles with its innovation, and carries the spec- | | 


tator insensibly along with it. Running from south to 


north, it turns the northern corner and continues along the 


northern side, the movement of its figures ever increasing 
in speed and vigour, so that the eye scarcely heeds the 
detached figures of the outer frieze in the irresistible charm 
of the onward-sweeping orderly tumult, and detail after 
detail, sought and recognised, goes to complete the graphic 


picture of the great national act of imperial worship, the - 


Panathenaic procession, with its knights, its elders, young 
men and maidens, old men and children, all pressing for- 
ward and carrying the spectator with them, till, almost as 
one of themselves, he turns the north-eastern corner and 
stops before the very door of the holy place. And here 
again the majestic size of the pedimental group calls back 
the enchanted eye to gaze upon the divine origin, the 
Olympian miracle of the birth of Athena from the very 
head of Zeus ; the universal arrests and surpasses the local 
aspect of the goddess, and the horses of the rising day and 
sinking night alone can encompass the marvel. The im- 
pression deepens in the mind that the tutelary goddess of 
Athens is great indeed—a goddess of might in all the world, 
and the eyes, dropping from their reverent contemplation, 
rest upon the metopes—vigorous sketches in marble of the 
triumph of the Olympians over the powers of the earth, 
the giants. The gods indeed are great, and Athena is chief 
among them, 

Once more to the frieze. No longer a stream of living 
movement, but a peaceful circle of the gods themselves, 
seated and watching the approach of the great national 
Attic procession in the honour of her, the noblest and most 
‘spiritual of them all. And in their midst a priest, who 
hands to a little acolyte the folded robe, now to be replaced 
by that new garment offered to the deity by her loving and 
grateful people, and once more the intensely loyal aspect of 
Athena is brought home to him who reads the sculpture 
aright. 
Lastly, the great dim portal greets the eye, and invites 

entrance to the sanctuary. 
Enter. Leave behind you the bright, hard glare of the 
mid-day sun, trembling on the blue-grey limestones and 
glittering Pentelic marble. At once you are are plunged in 
.the cool, golden twilight that filters. through the thin marble 
.tiles, and, your shadow slides before you cn the pavement 
to melt in the soft haze of diffused. light that is almost 
darkness to your yet unaccustomed eyes. 

Look straight before you, and out of the amber gloom 
there; grows slowly the towering form, clad in gold and 
jewels, particolor of enamel. and cunningly wrought metal, 
of the very goddess herself—Athena—Athens imperial and 
incarnate, the spirit of the past, the pride of the present, 
the hope of the future, whose calm, ivory-white features 
glimmer ever more clear as her blue eyes gaze steadily 
out and. beyond over her beloved Attica, toward the hill 
whence the stones of the temple wherein she stands were 
hewn. by her: devoted people. It is a climax, superb and 
supreme, to which the sculptor has led you, insensibly, 
irresistibly, because the source of his inspiration, and of 
_ that of the architect, was,one and the same source, because. 
the Parthenon without its sculptures had been a mere 
shell, dead, and meaningless, and because those sculptures, 
divorced from their surroundings, could lead nowhere, could 
serve no purpose and tell no story of a nation’s passionate 
devotion. . 


Like A’sop of old, I must find for my parable ; 
The moral is this—that the purpose of the buildi; 
be the inspiration of both architect and sculptor, <¢ 
the two must work together to such an extent |, 
architect shall so design his building as to be ine, 
without sculpture, even to the point of sacrificin 
thing of purely architectural effect, while the seul, 
his part shall acknowledge that the mission of his | 
to accentuate and enhance the broad strength of th). 
tectural forms, to lead the mind to the contemplatio ; 
of motives than of forms, rather to the spirit of th; 
than to the perfection of the part with which he hi 
immediately concerned. Mutual forbearance, ae 
sacrifice and a common interest will, I think, soon), 
our public buildings of the spectacle presented \ 
forms of stone clambering along perilous parap: 
reclining cumbrously upon giddy gables, of rows of ¢ 
obscuring ill-shaped friezes, or officious statues } 
out the daylight from all-too-modest windows. § 
and architect must be not rivals but allies, | 
loyal service to stern utility, whom they exist butto | 
and adorn. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


bs ELLS Cathedral: an Idyllic Minster of th! 
Country,” was the subject of a lecture di 

before the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society at the « 
house, St. Paul’s, on Wednesday, December 12, | 
E, W. Harvey Piper, the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, 
in the chair. : oe | 
A young photographer and student, the lectur| 
gested, consulted-an older friend, asking where h 
find a typical English minster charming in gr; 
harmonious in proportions and enriched by quaint 
within and without; it should be complete in all its¢ 
of chapter-house and cloister, and enshrined in a se 


inner buildings, gates and towers, with hill-sides, at 


trees and verdant meadows for an outer framework. 
an ideal, idyllic minster, feminine rather than masci 
its characteristics, was to be found at Wells. To thi 
tion that its story was hackneyed the reply was mé) 
only within the last twenty years, thanks to the in) 
tions of Canon Church and the late Rev. J. A. FE 
had the chronology and evolution of the cathedri 
determined and the building of the central mas 
correctly assigned to the days of Bishop Reginald de 
1174-91. 

The frieuds agreed to visit Wells together, a 
result of their inspection was thrown on the screet 
form of over one hundred lantern slides. A nun 
exterior views from various standpoints was folloy 
an analysis of the distinctive features of the groun 
the development of the existing buildings being tre: 
detail. The west front, the widest cathedral fac 
England, was eulogised and criticised. It was shov 
the feature of the extension of the western towers | 
the outer walls of the north and south nave aisles 
it its unique breadth, and the front as a framew( 
statuary was compared with Salisbury, and contraste 
those of Lincoln and Peterborough. 

The “forms of saints and kings standing abo 
cathedral porch” were dealt with in detail, attentiol 
called to the grace, self-restraint and simplicity of tre 
which distinguish these, the finest works of I 
sculptors of the thirteenth century. The carvin 
contrasted with the figurework of Northern Fran 
that of Winchester, Gloucester and Westminster, : 
kings, queens, statesmen, bishops, priests, deacon 
knights in chain armour were shown on the : 
and the lecturer suggested the value of those ma 
sculptures, fair untouched blossoms still on the br: 
for which they were conceived, to the student of reg 
ecclesiastical costume. A quatrefoil carved six and 
centuries since proved to be Noah labouring as 4 
wright. The solemnity and dignity of the nude figt 
the Resurrection groups were dilated upon, and thi 
technique of the anatomy and drapery of the whole 
was emphasised. In a rapid survey the lecturer | 
round the exterior of the cathedral, visiting the meeys 
the chapter-house and its undercroft, the cloister: 
library. Finally the palace, and following views of the 
rangle and ruined hall a portrait of Thomas Ken he 
jected on the screen as a reminder of the five years tr 
of that sturdy nonjuror and saintly hymmn-writer, 
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“10 the external treatment, Mr. Harvey Piper con- 
| that nowhere was the ornament overdone ; nothing 
Js was too rich or florid, but everything harmonised 
auty that never became ostentatious or gaudy. . 

tering the nave the peculiarities of its construction 
sferred to. The huge relieving arches at the east end 
-oss the transepts were designed as a structural work 
forcement, carried out with the consummate skill 
eat engineer and the precision of fit of a dentist’s 
teeth. The stopping of the vaulting shafts at the 
ysourse over the continuous triforium was shown to 
ute greatly to the horizontality of effect, whereby 
r pitch of the vault was more than compensated for. 
iantries, the eleventh-century font, Peter Lightfoot’s 
and the transepts, their chapels and monuments 
escribed in turn, and a series of illustrations of the 
‘and often humorous carvings of the pier capitals was 
on the screen, including the martyrs to the tooth- 
je old woman removing a thorn from her foot, the 
and his pack, the farmer chasing the fox, the cobbler, 
> fate of the fruit stealers told in four acts. A visit 
lady chapel, choir and aisles completed the survey, 
hor concluding with a description of the desecration 
‘choir and the defence of the altar by Lord Grey of 
‘ind Sir Gervase Jerome during the Monmouth rising 
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| HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


EN the late Earl of Leven and Melville left 40,000/. 
for putting into repair and restoring the chapel at 
od so that it might be used as a chapel for the Order 
Thistle, according to plans prepared by Mr. Thomas 
sarchitect, Edinburgh, his Lordship nominated Lord 
es and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., as his 
is. They now announce that having had a report 
ily prepared by Professor Lethaby, F.S.A., and after 
{ consideration, ‘they find themselves with great 
unable to carry out Lord Leven’s generous wishes, 
)2y have intimated to H.M. Office of Works and to Lord 
#5 executors their decision not to proceed with the 
ed restoration.” 

| following is a copy of the report :— 

},ort to Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., and Lord 
 Balearres, M.P., by Professor Lethaby, F.S.A. 


The Abbey of Holyrood. 


{xecordance with your instructions, I visited the ruins 
tober 6, when I met Mr. Oldrieve, His Majesty’s 
val architect for Scotland, who gave me much assist- 
ad furnished me with exact particulars of the inclina- 
walls, &c. 

> ruin is the nave of the original church, the transepts 
east of them having disappeared. Of this nave with 
es only the south aisle has retained its vault. This 
Jestson the arcade which formed the south side of 
e proper, and on its own south wall. Besides this 


ter wall of the north aisle remains, together with a 
art of the west front and one of the west towers. To 
'st, where the nave opered into the transepts, it is 
/osed by a late wall and east window.. 
l2 remaining south arcade of the nave, with the 
Jim above, is eight bays long; the openings of the 
um have been blocked up with rough masonry. The 
‘ory has entirely disappeared, so also has the west 
| the upper part of the windows of the latter is work of 
He of Charles II.—curious, but interesting. 
st of the existing work is of a very beautiful type of 
jhirteenth-century architecture ; one part of the south 
all is Norman, and the wall arcade of the north aisle 
late Transitional character. The west front is an 
ate piece of thirteenth-century work, the west door 
especially remarkable. After the splendid south 
ay at Lincoln Cathedral, it must be the noblest 
‘nth-century doorway in Great Britain. 
© present level of the area of the nave is about 1 foot 
|€s above that of the original floor. This is shown by 
ach under the wall-arcade of the aisles, which is now 
| level with the ground. The external ground is nearly 
vith the heightened area. This area is now largely 
ng graves; the two eastern bays of the vaulted 
i. ed by the royal vault and the Roxburgh aisle. 
walls and arches which remain are much decayed 
Be aiaell disintegrated by the action of smoke 
: aid ae from the latter cause has been very 
+ the surface is everywhere attacked and blackened, 
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The carved capitals of the south arcade are mostly shapeless 
masses so far as the detail of the carving is coneerned. At 
some time the pillars of the south arcade have been very 
largely patched with cement, across which joints have been 
neatly struck. The pillars consequently seem to be ina 
far better state than they are in fact—see especially the 
second and third pillars from the east where some of the 
cement has fallen away. The triforium stage is in still 
worse condition, although, like the whole ruin, very care- 
fully kept so far as its state allows. The last three bays to 
the east are formless in respect of mouldings and details, 
most of the shafts being just kept in place by metal bands. 

Throughout the string mouldings and bases are to a 
large extent broken, and the shafts of the arcade and 
windows lost. 

Most of the existing work is in various degrees out of 
the vertical, and some parts seriously so; thus the south 
wall of the nave, containing the triforium, leans inward 
from the third pillar to the fifth (counting from the east) 
from 14 inches over the former to 11 inches over the latter. 
The west wall with the tower leans to the west 43 inches, 
and the tower also inclines to the north 7 inches. The 
external wall of the north aisie leans out 4 inches at the 
middle, the south aisle wall also leans outwards, and the 
east gable leans out 5 inches. 

Iam of opinion that it would be impossible to restore 
the ruin for use as a modern chapel without the ancient 
architecture almost completely disappearing in the process. 
The present decayed and leaning wall of the nave should 
not be loaded with a new clerestory and roof, to say nothing 
of a stone vault. To take it down and rebuild it would be 
impossible—so much would break up into powder in 
handling, so large a proportion of decayed stone, especially 
about the joints, would have to be cut away, so much would 
have to be discarded when once out of place as too shape- 
less and unsound. - 

Iam of opinion that an attempt either to add to the 
ruin without rebuilding it or to rebuild it would be disas- 
trous to it as a great historical monument, and | cannot but 
earnestly recommend that no such scheme be entered on. 

The parts now remaining are but a small portion of the 
complete nave; the form of the clerestory and the west 
gable are unknown. The north door has decayed out of all 
definite form, the west front is greatly perished and has 
been largely patched up with cement. In the exquisite 
west door only about one-quarter of the fine carving of the 
mouldings remains, and the carving of one of the four arch- 
orders has entirely disappeared. 

The problem of making a modern building out of an 
ancient ruin is so large and serious that other aspects than 
that of preserving the ancient fragments should be men- 
tioned. There is the problem of making anew lost parts 
for which there is no sufficient evidence, such as the 
clerestory, the west gable, &c. There, furthermore, is the 
question as to what is to be done with work which might 
be called late and debased, such as the present east end, the 
Caroline repairs to the west front, and the late wall monu- 
ments of the interior. 

Then we must consider the magnitude and various forms 
of necessary modern work—the new stonework, copied and 
conjectured, the wholly new ceilings or vaults, paving, 
glazing, woodwork, artificial lighting, &c. What is old 
would largely disappear in handling it, and that in turn 
would be swamped by entirely modern work. 

The question of cost is one which I had not the oppor- 
tunity of considering with precise information before me; 
but bearing in mind that much of the existing stonework 
would have to be taken down, and that it would be impos- 
sible to use most of it over again, the adequacy of the sum 
of 40,000/, for the purpose of rebuilding is a subject to 
which I must draw your careful attention, if you were to 
consider such. rebuilding possible. The ruined nave is 
about 140 feet long, including the west front, 70 feet wide 
over the walls, the crown of the ancient vaulting must have 
been about 62 feet above the pavement, and the apex of the 
roof and end gables some 24 feet more.—I have the honour 
to remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. R. Letnany. 

111 Inverness Terrace, London, W. : 

October 11, 1906. 


The Edinburgh Corporation have unanimously agreed to 
take no action in connection with the motion as to the 
desirability of forming a promenade on the south side of 
Princes Street. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE are some people who unconsciously ‘are seek- 
ing after the ideal, and in order to attain it would gladly 
see the world and allits business topsy-turvy. For such 
aspirants the metric system is a subject which affords 
abundant occupation. It may as well be admitted that 
ten is an easier multiplier or divisor than sixteen or 
twelve, and in a great many cases the metric system is 
employed in this country without causing inconvenience 
to anybody. For railway and other large surveys the 
100-foot chain has been substituted for the standard 
66-foot chain, and operations have been facilitated 
by the change. The Ordnance Survey has likewise 
adopted plans for towns on-a scale of 1 in 500. But 
that is , different to applying the metric system for 
general business purposes in this country. A paper 
was read last week before the Society of Arts 
by Colonel Sir C. M. Warson, a Royal Engineer, 
in which the disadvantages of the metric system 
were explained. The yard is the standard in Great 
Britain and the United States, with their dependencies, 
and is therefore used by 489 millions of people. The 
population of the countries in which the metre is used 
may be taken as 327 millions. It may therefore be said 
that 50 per cent. more people favour the English 
system. Sir Davip Git, who was present, said the 
‘metric system was originally set up in a hurried and 
imperfect manner by people who were only anxious to 
revolutionise everything. The original metric system 
is not the metric system of the scientific world of the 
present day. It is remarkable that Lord BELHAVEN AND 
STENTON, who introduced a Bill in 1904 for the com- 
pulsory adoption of the metric system, said that the 
advocates of the measure were promised the support of 
400 members of the House of Commons in the present 
Parliament whenever a Bill was introduced. 


WHEN we consider the numerous interests it serves, 
the French budget relating to the fine arts and amount- 
ing to about 17,500,000 francs, or say 700,000/,, is not 
excessive. Operas and theatres require the greater 
part. There are also the public factories at Sévres and 
of the Gobelins to be kept up as well as the Academy 
at Rome. But building has not received much en- 
couragement. A school of decorative art has been 
neglected and can no longer be delayed. The Con- 
servatoire is no longer adapted for 700 students in all 
branches of music, singing and declamation. And a 
school for furniture in the border city of Nancy is to be 
-undertaken without delay. The vast number of officials 
of low ranks connected with the fine arts are also 
clamouring for increased allowances; and indeed it has 
been suggested that the recent robberies in the Louvre 
were merely hints of what could be done if justice 
were delayed. The whole of the report is suggestive 
of the fact that, for anyone who can see behind the 
scenes in all the departments connected ‘with the fine 
arts, there is disaffection which does not augur well for 
the future. 


THE organisation of the Panama Canal has been 
arranged in a manner which is calculated to promote 
efficiency. There is to be a Commission, and it will 
come under the supervision of the Secretary for War— 
although why a work of that kind should be considered 
-as warlike is not evident. Then there is to be an 
executive committee, consisting of a chairman, and 
the chief engineer, general counsel, chief sanitary officer, 
general purchasing officer, general auditor, disbursing 
officer, and manager of labour and quarters. The 
chairmanship is to be no honorary office, for the holder 
will have charge of all departments, and in the absence 
of other great officers shall take their place. The chief 
engineer is to have charge of all work relating to the 
-canal or on the isthmus, as well as the Panama Rail- 
way; he is to have the custody of the supplies and 
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well as the administration of civil governme; 
sanitary officer will deal with all sanitary matter 
the zone of the canal, the cities of Panama anc 
harbours, &c. He will have also the custod, 
medical supplies. The purchasing officer will 


plant. All legal matters belong to the genera] 4 
1 
( 


and deliver supplies, machinery and plant. Th, 
will have charge of the book-keeping, the | 
relating to property, statistics, auditing, &c, Te 
paration of pay-rolls and the distribution of we, 
salaries will be the duty of the disbursing office 
manager of labour and quarters is to have ¢ 
arrangements concerning labour from the We 
Islands or Central and South American count; 
general personal records of all employés, at 
assign quarters to all employés of the Commis, 
its contractors, and will be responsible for the 
tion of all Commission hotels and mess-hous; 
the arrangement each high official will haye |; 
special duties, and there can be few doubts coi 
the department which should undertake any | 
work which had not been anticipated. 


i 
‘ 


= 


Wuen schools of art and university colleg, 
established in provincial towns it was generally Es 
by the promoters that local industries were to |) 
benefit of the acquired knowledge and skill) 
students. Experience has shown that the exp: 
was an illusion, for the students sought other fix 
the exercise of their ability. The latest instancii 
sented by Nottingham. The Chamber of Co} 
appointed a special committee to investigate thi 
which prevented the School of Art from aiding t: 
lace curtain and embroidery trades. It may be si) 
that the staple industry of Nottingham should hj 
first consideration. And, indeed, the claim was) 
ally recognised. It is true that designs for lace ‘ 
duced in the school, but somehow the manuf 
ignore them, and the excuse given in some ca? 
been that the designs were not. adapted to the m 
employed in the factories. The committe: 
to be of opinion that there cannot be an imprc 
until an expert instructor is engaged. The th» 
which both art schools and technical colleges | 
spired is that the student must in the first 7 
through a wide range before he takes up any bit 
art, and especially industrial art. But in the nm 
of cases the effect of the studies is to make s1 
consider themselves as made superior by their ¢ 
and training to the humble work of producin 
designs. They are not to be blamed in all ca: 
many manufacturers appear to think that a de 
the kind is only worth a very small price. 
manufacturers would realise modern conditio’ 
offer adequate rewards to young artists, then w! 
expect to see specialists created who will be ¢ 
equal to the designers of France and Germany. 


Tue report of the Commissioners of Public | 
in Ireland shows the extent of the efforts to 
the dwellings of the labouring classes in the ( 
and towns. Between 1866 and 1885 the amo: 
pended was 281,334/., and 3,416 dwellings a 
During the past year six applications were © 
amounting to 46,714/. It is remarkable that ) 
from public companies or private individuals, a 
amount sanctioned was 40,675/. This fact is er 
that others besides district councils are taking ! 
in the improvement of dwellings. In the forty. 
between 1866 and 1906 the amount of the. 
sanctioned was 1,120,867/, and it enabled acco 
tion to be provided for 10,971 families. In ac 
the large sum of 3,468,201/, was advanced sinc 
under the Labourers Act. A sum of 243,35 


_expended on residences for teachers in National s 


Dac. 14, 1906. | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO. 5 CHEAPSIDE. 


‘HE block of buildings erected at corner of Cheap- 
| side and Paternoster Row constitute the head 
fes for Great Britain and Ireland of the National 
Iual Life Association of Australasia, Ltd. The 
,xrial employed in the construction of the lower 
nays is axed grey granite from Cornwall, the rest 
fae superstructure being executed in Portland stone 
‘the whole being enriched with carving. The 
i iow sashes, frames and doors of the lower storeys 
-, been executed in Austrian fumed oak, the frames 
{he upper windows being steel casements. The 
‘ment windows are protected by wrought-iron grilles, 
the entrance doorway is marked by a wrought-iron 
4 ght bearing the Association’s name in gold letters. 
{ interior of the ground floor contains the public 
fes of the Association, the whole of the counters, 
‘ing and fittings therein having been carried out in 
ected Austrian fumed oak. The public lobby is 
‘ed with marble mosaic, founded upon a design 
jight from Egypt by the manager of the Association, 
% B. Guison. The whole of the walls of the public 


ab 


th 


fes are lined with marbles, the plinths being in 
zachelle, the dado panels in jaune jaspe, the strings 
rrails in rose du var, while the main filling of the 
s is in white Sicilian, relieved by vert des alp 
ere the frieze being treated in carton-pierré. The 
eng is panelled, and from the centres of the panels 
«end electroliers of Florentine bronze, supporting 
ye cut-glass cups in which lamps are grouped. The 
jing’ poor comprises, besides the public offices and 
cibule, the accountant’s room, general clerks’ office, 
aiier's office and inquiry office, together with tele- 
[ae box, strong-room and motor-room for lift. The 
ément contains the chief inspector’s office, the sub- 
j ector’s office, a typists’ room, copying-room, exten- 
( strong-room, lavatory accommodation, boiler-room 
r heating apparatus. The first floor comprises board- 
9nand manager's room, medical officer’s room, auditors’ 
n, typists’ room, strong-room and waiting-room. This 
(* is approached by a teak staircase enclosed by a 
yught-iron balustrade. The whole of the partitions 
fappointments to this floor are carried out in Austrian 
ued oak of selected material and special design, and 
n dados of the walls are richly panelled in similar 
aerial, the upper portions of the walls being hung 
vi gold canvas. . The second, third, fourth and fifth 
(rs are arranged for general office purposes, 
v1 their own group of lavatories, each floor 
king the additional advantage of a strong-room. 
upper floors are approached by a separate stair- 
€:and an electric lift. The electric lift is automatic, 
i enables any person having business with the upper 
teys to carry himself to any of those storeys by the 
ne pressing of a button. The lift is enclosed in a 
V ught-iron grille, the cage being executed in oak. The 
vole building is heated by radiators, and there is a 
« plete system for the introduction of fresh warmed 
and the mechanical extraction of foul air. The 
| ding is lighted throughout by electricity, and it is 
i with electric domestic telephones, enabling com- 
€ intercommunication to the different departments. 
"7 whole of the internal metalwork has been executed 
tlorentine bronze. 
tn building were Messrs. J. WHITEHEAD & Co., Lrp. 
+? general contractors for the completion of the build- 
: were Messrs. Smupson & Sons. The granite, marble 
ane and mosaicwork were executed by Messrs. FENNING 
jie The heating and ventilating were carried out by 
SsTs, W. G. Burroucus & Sons. The electric lift 
i carried out by Messrs. Waycoop & Co., Lrp. The 
he light was installed by Mr. J.. E.. Austin. The 
Pie the works have been carried out from the 
i 8S and under the superintendence of the archi- 
tt, Mr, Deuissa Josepn, F.R.I.B.A. 


| 


The general contractors for the | 


THE KING’S ARMS INN, THORNFORD—VIEW IN BAR TOWARDS 
INGLE. 


HIS building has’ been erected for the Dorset 
Public-House Trust Company at Thornford, a 
large village about 32 miles from Sherborne, and is one 
of the 2ro houses in the United Kingdom in which Earl 
Grey's scheme of public-house reform is being carried 
on by the thirty-eight county trust companies that have 
been formed for that purpose. Simplicity of design and 
homely comfort, with such a disposition of the rooms 
and the entrances as will enable the manager to exercise 
compiete control and supervision over all parts, are 
essential features of all Trust houses. The accommo- 
dation provided on the ground-floor consists of a large 
general room, 16 feet by 25 feet, with bar and ingle- 
nook; parlour, 12 feet 6 inches by 15 feet, for the 
better class of customer; and a tea-room of the same 
size, with kitchen and usual offices conveniently 
arranged. On the first floor there are five bedrooms, 
of which two are set apart for visitors. There is a large 
cellar under the ground-floor. The walls have been 
built hollow, the lower part faced with red Somerset 
bricks, the upper part finished with rough-cast with 
half-timber gables, the roofs being covered with Bridg- 
water tiles. The contractor was Mr. W. W. Haywarop, 
of Longburton, near Sherborne, and the architect, Mr. 
J. Doucitas Scott, A.R.I.B.A., of 23 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 


SLEEKBURN CHURCH. 


HIS church has been recently built and opened in 

the colliery village close to Bedlington station, 

in Northumberland. ‘The church has been built at the 
small cost of 3,761/, including boundaries, vestries, 
heating and font. It is faced with Bedlington Colliery 
Company’s bricks, with stone dressings. A further sum 
was given by a private donor for painted east window, 
chancel fittings, reredos, pulpit, organ case, lectern, and 
mosaic pavement and marble steps for the chancel. 
The whole work was carried out from the designs of the 


| diocesan architect, Mr. ARTHUR B. PLummer, F.R.I.B.A., 


of Newcastle. 


CHEVINGTON PAROCHIAL HALL, 

| Pic parish hall is being built in Chevington parish, 

in the colliery village of Broomhill. It is being 
faced with bricks manufactured by Messrs. Lowry, of 
Newcastle, being their best red-pressed facing bricks. 
The roof is being covered with green slates. The con- 
tract for building was let in the earlier part of this year 
to Mr. Brown, builder, of Amble, Northumberland. 
The building is designed by the diocesan architect, 
Mr. ArrHur B. Piumme_r, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
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ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE cathedral, it is announced, is insured in two offices 

in equal moieties for 39,700/., apportioned between 

the fabric and the fittings. In March 1905 the Chapter 
took the amount insured into their consideration, raising 
the insurance on the fabric and that on the organ. 
In the same year they dealt with the question of fire 
appliances, purchasing new fire hose and fittings under 
the advice of the captain of the local fire brigade, and placing 
these appliances under the care of the brigade’s superin- 
tendent of apparatus, who is to inspect them periodically 
and to be responsible for their efficient condition. Fire 
extinguishers have been placed near the chapter-house 
door, near one entrance to the roof and in the ringing 
chamber. It is not considered that any risk attaches to the 
part of the crypt used for the hydraulic organ engines, and 
there is a strict injunction that no naked light be taken into 
the interior of the organ. The vergers understand the 


mechanism of the appliances and are instructed as to the 
| steps to be taken in case of an alarm. 
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~ ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


HE following is an extract from the evidence of Sir 
Thomas Drew, LL.D., F.R.I.B.A., president of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, before the committee of inquiry 
into the work carried on by the Royal Hibernian Academy 
and the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin :— 

The Chairman (Lord Windsor): You are President of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts ?—Yes. 

It is a fact, is it not, that you were an Associate in 
1867 ?—Yes, © 

And an Academician in 1872 ?—Yes. 

And President since what year ?—Since 1900. 

Perhaps it would be more convenient now to ask you to 
make any statement that you wish to submit with regard to 
the Royal Hibernian Academy and its position at the present 
moment ?—I suppose that includes its history ? 

The Royal Hibernian Academy of Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects and Engravers was founded in 1823 under a 
Royal charter of George III. 

The Academy received a supplementary charter in 1861. 
it has withdrawn now from seeking for any other charter 
as stated in earlier communications to His Majesty’s 
Government. The origin of the Academy was in the desire 
to imitate the association of Independent British Artists in 
London, in a Royal Academy founded about 1760 with 
certain functions of usefulness to contemporary art, and 
~which was favoured and endowed with gifts from the privy 
purse of King George IV. The functions of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy were similar to those of the Royal 
Academy, and they were exactly analogous to those of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, which was founded later, and 
they may be defined in terms borrowed from the definition 
of functions and status of the latter institution given by a 
“Treasury minute of February 25, 1858, adapted to the Irish 
ase, namely, (1) The giving to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, which must be considered as the representative 
of the artists of Ireland, its due position in reference to the 
Promotion and teaching of the fine arts. (2) The securing 
to the inhabitants of Dublin, by the annual exhibitions of 
modern art, opportunities, which cannot be over-estimated, 
of rational amusement, mental cultivation and refinement 
of taste.” 

With regard to endowment, the Royal Hibernian 
‘Academy derived its first establishment and buildings 
from a private citizen of Dublin, Francis Johnston, archi- 
tect, in 1826, and from his wife Anne in 1830. The value 
of the premises is about 7,o00/. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through the Irish Board of Works, defrayed the cost 
of a new roof for the greater gallery about 1872. The cost, 
I believe, was 403/. Sir Thomas Jones, a former president 
of the Academy, added a schoolroom for study of the life 
model at his own cost, with other improvements to the 
‘value of 1,000/. A Prince Consort Memorial (Albert) Fund, 
amounting to about 1,200/, was, by gracious will of Her 
fate Majesty, apportioned to the Academy. Its interest is 
applied at present in medals and prizes for students. 

The Academy possesses a small library and collection 
of prints, some diploma and other pictures acquired by 
gifts, or bequests, or purchase, among which are some 
fine works by Giordano and Bassano, little known. The 
Academy has had since 1832 public recognition in an 
annual grant of 300/. voted by Parliament as its sole finan- 
cial support outside the endowments above mentioned. It 
has during eighty years devoted most of that small aid to 
the maintenance of a life school for young artists, which 
the members of the Academy voluntarily established by 
resolution in 1826. It is not under the terms of the Charter. 
It is but an adjunct to the primary purpose of the incorpo- 
ation, and is dependent on the voluntary services of the 
amembers as visitors and teachers. 

The Academy has strenuously fulfilled its duty under 
its Charter with the quite inadequate grant of 300/. a year 
for eighty years, and with increasing excellence, while 
‘there has been a good deal of public spirit on the part of 
the members in keeping up such exhibitions when its 
financial resources were gradually decreasing. During the 
last few years both the annual and the winter exhibitions 
have been very creditably maintained. They have aroused 
great interest in Dublin, and have in great measure stimu- 
lated the movement which led to this commission. The 
Academy has suffered vicissitudes and interruptions in 
its work during its existence, notably such as_ the 
‘state of Ireland following the great famine of 1847-8, 
when, for a number of years, interest in art was 
set aside, and patronage of it was slowly recovered. 
About 1875 the Academy was still fairly prosperous, but 
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the Liffey, of which Sackville Street is the principal ¢ 
through the desertion of it by the entire residential 
to-do class year by year, until street after street be 
‘occupied by second or third-rate business and tene 
houses, which are even now invading the once fashic 
squares. ‘The entire population of a new Dublin a 
of importance to the Academy, to a number perha 
250,000, is grouped in streets and suburbs around 


the change had already begun of the whole district i 


i 
Dublin, and the people are for the most part not inter: 
in, and resort but little to, the north side of the river, | 
Academy situated as it now is, in what is an obscure b, 
and in decaying buildings, could no more hope to ear) 
its functions prosperously and usefully for Dublin thay 
were in some other city. It is especially injurious to {| 
it is excluded from those centres of art and science Wi 
with the most fortunate results, have been comprehens, 
grouped around Leinster House. It is stilla piece | 
and under what influence, modern and contemporary ¢: 
essential to the round of art culture, was, without an 
planation, dropped from the otherwise splendid Sc: 
under which the establishment of art and science ar 
Leinster House was conceived between 1860 and 187; 
is in the opinion of most Dublin people a grave impi 
tion in this intended circle of intellectual culture ' 
modern contemporary art has not yet its place. A\ 
and exhibition buildings in this essential centre is, aft; 
the primary necessity of the Academy, and to this, 
sidering the public benefactions to the other | 
Academies of London and Edinburgh, the Academy an. 
Irish public consider that the Hibernian Academy, 
claims. The provision of buildings, for which it has cl 
on public subsidy, is but after all a secondary difficulty 
looks but for galleries in an inexpensive sort of buil 
and of no more extent than its present modest builc 
standing on a site inclusive of its offices of from 7,5) 
8,000 superficial feet, and in its galleries giving 750) 
lineal of wall for hanging pictures on. 
The Academy allows me to say that it is as williy 
ever to continue a school free to young artists as su 
mentary to the work of the Department of Agricultu| 
that Department, I believe, desires. The Academy, 
perfect confidence that with moderate improvements | 
locality and financial resources it can make its bus, 
self-supporting and a useful influence. It is not the id: 
practical-minded members of the Academy that it sl 
be housed in costly buildings, which would stand in us| 
dignity during months in each year when no exhibiti! 
on. The Academy, having primarily provided for its 
wants without embarrassments, would desire to exe 
its discretion in letting its galleries for other purj 
cognate to the arts, for which accommodation there i 
existing want. ; 
The necessity for a new Charter asked for by 
Academy through the late Lord Lieutenant, Earl Cad 
need not now be pressed. Through the personal inte) 
tion of his successor, Earl Dudley, the power of framin 
laws under the Charter, with the approval of His Excell 
the Lord Lieutenant, has been put in force so as fo 0 
rially modify some previous disabilities. Its modest cl 
now are, first, a site and new galleries for its exhibitic 
modern and contemporary art in the vicinity of Leu 
House; second, that the small fund realisable out of 
past private endowments of the Academy should re} 
vested in it ; and, lastly, that it should retain its autor! 
and reasonable independence under which alone, with 
difficulties, its members disinterestedly have been ab 
discharge the Academy’s duty to the Irish public for el 
years, and which constitutes the essence of vitality of e 
academy of fine arts. ae: 
The figures will show that through a series of y 
even with the most diligent and prudent management, 
even when it has been able to devote only a limited » 
each year to the upkeep of its decaying buildings; 
Academy has a small deficit of income against expendi 
This could but result, under present conditions, in a lit 
ing dissolution, under which the advantages of stud 
modern contemporary art would be literally lost to Irel 
a culture which is not absent, under State encouragel! 
in any country, state or province of civilised Europe kn! 
to members of the Hibernian Academy. : 
The Chairman: Could you tell us what is the nut 
of Academicians and Associates ?—The number 1s t 
Academicians and ten Associates. That has been ° 
our difficulties. I should explain to you that the Chart 
1861—I know from personal recollection, having had s¢ 
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say to it—enlarged the membership from fourteen 

The intention was that there should be’room to 
de artists of Irish birth or connection, not necessarily 
ent in Dublin, and Daniel Maclise, R.A., John Foley, 
and Francis Danby were nominated in the Charter of 
as constituent members, representative of this class. 
e foundation of the Academy, some such good men as 
« macott (sculptor), R.A., Rossi, R,A., and Sir Martin 
., P.R.A., as, honorary members, represented a like 
4 However, the working of the by-laws attached to 
- charter made the continuance of this impracticable, 
‘sing, as it did, conditions which made it practically 
jssible to elect such members in London. We have 
+somewhat improved that, but our by-laws still repre- 
-an awkward process. Yet it is possible for us now 
eae to elect an artist resident in London, leaving 


/to 


,ssident artists at a number sufficient to carry on the 

, of the Academy here. 

) you are relieved to a certain extent?—Yes. We 

1 very much prefer that we had the Scottish arrange- 

| of an unlimited Associate list which our Charter will 
low. We have a congested list of ten Associates, 

L swhigh we must elect, and that list must be filled up 
je we proceed to elect a member. 

hi Justice Madden : Then there would be some need of 

; plemental Charter ?—On that point there is a decided 
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te Boland : You have at present no power under the 
“ws to remedy this disadvantage of which you speak ?— 
) The Charter prevents us from altering our funda- 
sal constitution. I should add that the number of 
bers fixed at thirty is quite too large for all the artists 
drawn from Ireland. 

ou desire an alteration of the Charter in that particu- 
-—[ think the old number of fourteen Irish resident 
sbers was quite commensurate with Irish wants. 

he Chairman: Are you obliged to fill up the number 
irty ?—Practically we are. Under our old by-laws we 
(d do so within three months. It causes great awk- 
yness. Now we have some delay allowed us. 

Jould you tell us how many of them are painters, 
t tors and architects ?—Out of the number of Acade- 
ims five are architects at the present time, two are 
‘ tors and the balance are painters. 

‘ou stated in your evidence that the Academy has with- 
~n from seeking for a new Charter because, as I under- 
|, they have power given to them to make by-laws ?— 


ut you modify this now ?—Yes, in respect to elections. 
tr. Justice Madden : That is only a makeshift ?—Yes. 
| not have a new Charter regularising the whole posi- 
|'—It would certainly be more satisfactory, and a new 
1 ter might be more practical. 
‘r. Boland: But your principal desire is to show the 
Gsity for the new site, and though the Charter would be 
Vy great advantage, you do not lay very great emphasis 
?—No, I do not make it fundamental A new site, and 
ve some more income available, is what the Academy 
3. 
he Chairman : As to this new site, I should like to ask 
lle more in detail ; in your opinion the present site is 
! suitable one ?—I think it is utterly untenable any 
fer. As well as the decay of the building year after 
# It 1s becoming more obscured. 
sit not the fact that the Royal Hibernian Academy must 
é tain the building ?—It has no option but to maintain it. 
| )Pose it would be open to us to let the building go to 
lt we liked, but as the owners of the premises we are 
) ed to maintain them. 
lave you found it impossible to spend the necessary 
‘ey on maintenance ?—Yes ; we can do only quite trifling 
lirs of the most absolutely necessary kind. 
Ir Justice Madden: You have only got 50/7 a year 
rs that ?—Yes, and a good many of the repairs have 
fh one statuitously for years. For instance, we lent the 
: emy to the Society of Decorators, and as a little com- 
pa they repaired the place for us. 
| oman : Do you attribute this mainly to the fact 
tt — building is situated on so unsuitable a 
dated ©; and I have reason to speak, for I am very 
5 sa pe pinted with that side of Dublin for fifty 
thang t 4 change, especially on that side of Dublin, has 
ted rat mg to equal it in any other city. It has 
| a = into two Separate cities. 
cilation mes ; Regard being had to the fact that the 
n has deserted even this part of Dublin (the 


neighbourhood of Leinster House), do you think the trans- 
ference of the site over here would bring any material in- 
crease in the number of visitors ?—I feel very confident 
about it. From my observation I think the establishment 
of the National Gallery here has been a decided success. 
As a centre it is resorted to. The people come there. 

Mr. Justice Madden: There is a unique collection of 
Celtic gold ornaments and other things in the museum 
which people go to see, and when going to or coming from 
the museum they might look in at the Academy exhibition 
if it were adjoining ?—Yes. 

I believe the position of the Tate Gallery in London has 
told unfavourably on the attendance there ?—I believe it 
has. The Tate Gallery attendance is largely made up of 
Americans and tourists who would make a point of seeing 
it wherever it is. 

The Chairman: You have to look mainly to the support 
of the public in visiting your exhibition ?—Absolutely. 
What I may call our gate money is our only income apart 
from the grant, and our expenses in bringing pictures from 
London to keep up a creditable exhibition, and sending 
them back again, is exceedingly heavy. We are at a great 
disadvantage in that. 

Mr. Holmes: Have you ever attempted to increase the 
attendance by opening the gallery in the evenings at reduced 
prices ?—We always do. We open at 2d. in the evening, 
and the place is well filled with working people, and we 
open on Sundays. 

What do you charge for admission ?—We charge 2d. or 
3d. on a Sunday and 2d. in the evening, and both openings 
are well attended, and great interest is taken in the pictures, 
and there is quite a profit on the sale of catalogues to the 
working classes. 

The Chairman : I should like to ask you as regards the 
other branch of your work, is it, in your opinion, detri- 
mental to the teaching of the Academy students that they 
should have to come to this particular site ?—I would not 
say that, because the students who mean to be artists are 
very limited in number, and they will go anywhere to get 
teaching. What they want is to be in touch with practical 
artists, and, like the French system, to learn their technique 
from good artists. They will go for that wherever it is. 

So what is important in that respect is to get a suitable 
building and suitable rooms for teaching ?—That is the 
sole requirement. We are at a disadvantage. We feel it 
a duty to make probationers coming into the school show 
that they are able to draw from the antique, and we are at 
a great disadvantage in not having Sufficient room for schoo) 
purposes, and when they say, “ Where can we draw from 
the antique ?” we cannot supply them. Before the rebuild- 
ing of the National Gallery the sculpture hall there was a 
good hall for study, but owing to the exigencies of the new 
building, the lighting has been changed, and it is not so 
good for study now. There is always a difficulty about 
teaching drawing from the antique for want of room. 

How do you test those who apply ?—Lately they send 
in drawings and sometimes they do work in a special class, 
and we see ourselves that they do work from the antique. 
When we get drawings sent in we find it necessary to look 
closely into them to see if they are genuine and done by 
the student himself, and sometimes he is put to work so 
that we may satisfy ourselves that it has not been brought 
from some other school. We take great pains to insure 
that there should not be any imposition of that kind. 

Mr. Holmes: Are the teachers of the school themselves, 
or some of them, Academicians?—Yes. There are four 
visitors appointed annually. They get a very small fee 
for it. 

They are practically unremunerated ?—Itisa very smal] 
thing. A mere honorarium of Ios. a visit. 

I suppose that funds don’t permit of paid teachers ?—It 
would not be desirable to have paid teachers. Students 
would rather be taught by artists whose names they know. 

Do you consider the teaching capable as it is now ?—I 
think it is very good, and we could extend it. We could 
have a better school of painting, and we would have 
members taking a great interest in it. 

Do you find the capacity of the visitors who teach varies. 
very much: are some of them better endowed as teachers 
than others ?—Some are more popular, especially with 
ladies; others are less popular, who may be more 
exacting. 

On what principle are they selected ?—Generally at our 
annual election we vote for the men that we consider make 
the best visitors, and it is regulated by the majority. 

Do they take so much of the year each ?—They get ios. 
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fee for each attendance. Ifa man attends five times in a 
week it would be 2/. 10s., and if he attended four times it 
would be 2/. for three or four months. 

How long would be attend ?—I should think about two 
or three hours—the ordinary time of a student. 

The Chairman: Does he teach continuously ?—He 
criticises more. 

Does he leave it to another visitor or does he drop in 
when he can ?—Whichever visitor comes on, if it is the 
same model that they have been drawing from; he acts 
more as acritic. He finds fault with careless drawing or 
anything of that kind. You cannot exactly drill or discipline 
students of the Academy as you would in a school. It is 
by influence more. 

The object of my question was rather to find out whether 
there was continuity. It seems to me that a student would 
gain more by having continuous criticism from one artist for 
a certain time than he would by having various artists 
coming in to criticise, but is it your practice to have the 
visitors come in and out in such a manner as to make it 
continuous ?—Yes. There never has been any disadvantage 
through want of continuity. 

Mr. Holmes: Do you exact any preliminary test from 
the students before they come, such as having to pass 
certain examinations ?—Yes. The tests will be found in 
the rules here. (Rules produced.) They are pretty wide. 
In fact, they are identical with those of the Scottish 
Academy. It amounts to this—the students must send in 
a drawing from the antique done by themselves, or they 
must send in a series of works which show sufficient know- 
ledge of drawing, and a little committee always sits upon 
what is sent in and investigates the drawings, and when 
the case is at all doubtful the candidate is taken into pro- 
bation for a week or two, and that is the real test. The 
visitors watch him. 

Do you ever find it necessary to reject candidates ?—Yes, 
many very young persons, and people without the neces- 
sary previous training. 

Where would they get that preliminary training ?—Most 
of them from the Metropolitan School of Art here, some 
from private study, and there are some who present them- 
selves without any qualifications or knowledge whatever, 
and are, of course, rejected. 

I believe some two or three years ago Sir William 
Abney reported in favour of amalgamating the Metropolitan 
‘School with your school; do you think that is a desirable 
or an objectionable course ?—We do not attach a great deal 
of weight to that, it seemed to involve so little in the 
matter of money. But the feeling of artists here is that 
students, when they come to the artist stage, require a kind 
of life school which is different from the kind of life school 
which suits a preliminary school such as the Metropolitan 
School of Art. 


ART IN’ IRELAND, 


NE of the witnesses before the committee of inquiry 

into the work of the Royal Hibernian Academy and 

the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, was Mr. George 

Moore, the novelist. He has made a study of art and 

published a book on modern paintings. His evidence was 

in keeping with his articles and criticisms which have 
appeared from time to time :— 

The Chairman (Lord Windsor) : I believe I am right in 
saying that you have given a good deal of attention to art 
matters for some years past, and that you have been good 
enough to come here to answer any question in reference 
to them, and to give us your views ?—Yes. 

I believe you have made yourself acquainted withthe 
working of the Metropolitan School ot Art in Dublin ?— 
“Yes: 

I would like to ask you your views upon the teaching, as 
compared with your experience, of the Academy schools ?— 
If I might offer a suggestion, perhaps 

Yes ?—Well, I would suggest, before going into details, 
I might give my views on the subject of your inquiry 
generally. 

The Chairman: Yes—exactly as you please. 

Witness: It seems to me that the first thing you have 
to do is to find out whether art can be encouraged or re- 
pressed ; whether it is a thing of spontaneous growth or a 
thing that is produced like an orchid in a hothouse. Of 
course you can build art schools and picture galleries, and 
_the newspapers will admire you for it, but will you help 
struggling talent? I should like you to inquire into the 
origin of art, and, facing the question boldly, I should like 
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you to ask yourselves if you really believe that the cay 
art can be advanced by collecting pictures and prese}; 
them to the nation ; by collecting old furniture, &e. ? i 
thing nowadays—shoes, medals, walking-sticks— 
rubbish is collected, and the proud possessor ol 
insists that the nation shall build a gallery to hous: 
treasures. It is generally assumed that art is “4 
neglected if the industrious collector is not Providecy, 
an immortality in the shape of 30 or 40 feet of gallery, ) 
find that art comes suddenly and swiftly, and that ni 
has any clue as to how it comes. Take, for instance, }j 
happened in Italy in the fifteenth century. Did at 
appear spontaneously, like the spring? The social « 
tions were not more orderly than they had been bx 
There were no art schools nor museums; but art Ig 
again. Italy to-day has an excellent system of governs» 
Italy is united ; it has a perfect system of finance; but } 
is nobody in Italy to-day whocan model a nose with even |] 
able decorum. If. you turn to Italy of the fifteen, 
sixteenth century you find that Italy was at war; that} 
town was against its neighbour; that anarchy preyj 
everywhere. There were assassinations and immo! 
that have hardly been equalled. Take Holland i) 
seventeenth century. Holland was then engaged in dy 
the Spaniards out, and to do so they did not hesiti: 
break down the sea-banks. The Catholics escaped as) 
they could, and the Dutchmen began to paint pictures—, 
none can say—inventing an art all their own, unlike (} 
or Roman art, choosing domestic scenes by prefer 
Why? No answer. ....There were no art school 
museums. The State did not encourage art; nevertl| 
there was art. 
The Chairman: Do you suggest that art schools iz 
no use whatever ?—I doubt their utility. If you looli 
the history of art you will find that all the art the 5 
values was produced when there were no State-end) 
schools. 
Mr. Justice Madden: Your remarks are true of i 
ture also, still we teach people to read and write ?-\ 
can assume that art schools are necessary, that musi 
are necessary, but there is no proof that they are. | 
At the time you mentioned the system of apprentic; 
existed to a great extent, and that was what a school 
was a kind of schooling ?—Yes, a kind of schooling, | 
ever that may mean, no doubt; but the question befo| 
committee is whether art can be encouraged or repr’ 
I believe that neither the one nor the other is possible! 
Whistler has some excellent remarks on this subject | 
book, “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” I w 
could quote the text. He calls attention to the fact th 
admirable moral qualities of the Swiss have not fh) 
them to realise any artistic aspirations. Every g, 
their mountains yawns with noble legend, but the 
are left, he says, with the cuckoo clock, and the c> 
with difficulty restrained in his box. Was it for thit 
Tell was a hero? Was it for this that Gessler : 
But the jade hies to Nankin, and, sitting by an 0! 
eating Chinaman, inspires him to decorate a plate with 
ladies, that the world loves. My memory fails me, bt) 
will find the passage I mean in the “ Ten o’Clock.” 
Whistler was of opinion that art cannot be encou! 
or repressed. If there is any country in the i 
that does not need art schools, J should say that 
country is Ireland. It is dangerous to prophesy | 
future is always hidden; but if anything seems surel 
that the immediate future of Ireland is not art, Whe 
educaticn and culture there is in the country is leav!: 
Ireland will soon be given up wholly to small far 
Out of these, no doubt, an aristocracy will emerge eV 
ally—hundreds of years hence. Meanwhile Irelanc 
have little need of art schools. The National Galli 
proof of the little interest Ireland takes in art. | 
National Gallery is the most perfect image of the S 
I know. Now and then one sees a human being hur 
like a Bedouin on the horizon. True that the picture! 
are bought for the gallery are generally worthless. =! 
times the pictures are ridiculous forgeries ; sometime 
pictures are merely furniture pictures. They are Ii 
always without artistic interest. I speak of the ple 
bought within the last ten years; 1,000/ a year 18 Ww 
and nobody cares. That is what depresses me~1t 
cares. And I sometimes ask myself if the genumenc 
the pictures matters. There are not three men 
of independent income who live in Dublin by ‘ie | 
| 


can I expect Sir Walter Armstrong to give much at 
to his gallery? No one goes there, except when it 
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and is given over to officials, graziers and priests. A 
years ago 250/. was paid for a picture said to be by 
enzo diCredi. Well, it isn’t; it is an indifferent copy, 
what does it matter ? 
Mr. Holmes : What do you suggest that we should do ?— 
ink acertain sum of money should be granted to the 
sdemy. The Irish Academicians may not be good 
- put artists they are, and when Ireland loses its 
demicians it will have sunk deeper in the morass. 
y are miserably poor, but they are artists. Bring on 
er artists to Dublin if you can. Try to get artists to 
itin Ireland. Example is better than teaching. No one 
ms anything he did not know before. 
The Chairman: This committee has nothing to do with 
, inquiry into the National Gallery. Witness: I know 
4. I would, however, throw a little light on the general 
~stic outlook. However bad these artists are, they are 
ber than none. 
Mr. Holmes: You mean that it would be better to spend 
ey on the Academy School than on pictures Pal 
lik so. 
_Mr. Justice Madden: The important part of your argu- 
sat is that, if you are to have a school, it should be under 
sts ?—Yes, I think so. 
And not under a department instituted for agriculture 
: technical education—a department of an industrial 
racter—that’s your point ?—That is so. I once visited 
; Metropolitan School of Art, which costs 4,o00/. a year. 
Orpen was there, and he came forward laughing. 
sre were a number of people there, fifty or sixty, and I 
i, “Mr. Orpen, what are these people doing here—they 
4 not admitted free, are they?” He said, “No, they 
a paid 1. a week to come here.” I discovered then that 
4 these people had come up from the country for a month, 
ai that they had been sent to Dublin to acquire as much 
3 as would enable them to teach. What they wanted was 
tzet diplomas. There is no human being that you could 
1 teach to take a piece of clay and fashion it into such a 
sipe that most people would recognise it as an apple. I 
<va Christian Brother laboriously trying to turn a piece 
< clay,into the shape of an apple, not because he wanted 
tido it, or because he had any interest in the matter, but 
lsause he wanted to be paid for teaching other people to 
is other lumps of clay and make them more or less like 
i es. 
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Mr. Justice Madden: But it has its serious side. I 
derstand that these people were sent up to aid in the 
wement that is going on through the country in the 
mary schools—to aid in the training of hand and eye: 
*y were educated in the School of Art in order to start 
it system through Ireland—that is the idea, right or 
ong?—In Ireland most people will admit that they are 
i educated; many will admit, if pressed, that they could 
itbe educated ; but I never met anyone who would admit 
jat he could not educate somebody else. In this country 
ipst people are not satisfied unless they are teaching 
‘meone else—generally something that they do not know 
jemselves. People come to this school to learn to slop 
‘int about and make messes with wet clay, and that is 
\id to be developing art in the country. Some people may 
‘lieve in it, but I don’t. 

You began by saying that you saw them making 
mething into the shape of an apple ?—Others were 
ving little bits of still life—a bit of curtain, avase, &c. Of 
/urse, there is no better way of learning to paint freely, he 
ust make his own composition ; he must try to give a 
‘tsonal impression of what he sees. Whosoever was 
unting, the picture I saw was not concerned at all with 
hat he or she saw, much more with trying to imitate a 
‘milar arrangement hanging on the wall, which had won a 
Id medal. 

The Chairman: But we have to deal with possibilities ? 
Witness : People will always go to see a new building, 
lice barrack, or museum. 

. The Royal Academy obtains great wealth from the 
2ople that visit it ?—From people who come up from the 
duntry, but not from artists. Sir John Millais foresaw the 
Anger of appealing to the country, and he said to me one 
tie i The enfranchisement will be enlarged when 
Ves, on and I are gone, and the Academy will become as 
, be ar as Madame Tussaud’s.” Give money to the Royal 
i mee scemy.— the lighting is excellent, the rooms are 
“ovide ening wen money to clean em up and to 
r Poche odels, something quite ufficient can be 


- Holmes : How about the teaching ; what can be done 
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about that ?—Oh, Mr. Orpen, who is going to give evidence 
here, is a very competent artist. He is a very good 
draughtsman, and, of course, men like Mr. Orpen would be 
a great advantage. 

Mr. Justice Madden : The practical part of your evidence 
is that we should try to do what we can for art through the 
Academy ?—Yes. 

Why leave it in the place where it is; is it not an 
unfortunate position? You have said that we should assist 
the Academy where it is, but a great many, if not all, of the 
witnesses say that it would have a better chance of 
prosperity if it were in a more artistic centre, and where 
people would be more likely to find it out?—I think not. 
Anybody who wants to see a picture will go anywhere to 
see it. I don’t believe that any person who would go to see 
a picture in Stephen’s Green would not go elsewhere 
to see it. Fora time you would get thousands to look at 
the new building, and then the state of things would be the 
same as in the old Academy. There won't be any differ- 
ence. If people want to see pictures they will go anywhere 
to see them. 

What would you do with the Metropolitan School of 
Art—would you shut it up or have a new system ?—It is an 
enormous expense, and it is perfectly useless. I am sure of 
that. I think the money could not be employed worse. I 
don’t say that I would give the whole 4,000/. a year to the 
Academy ; that would probably be too large a grant ; but I 
don’t think anything can be gained by the Metropolitan 
School of Art. You might have a school for teaching lace 
and designs. I don’t know anything about that. 

The Earl of Westmeath: We hear a great deal about 
stained glass, and that there is a class for the encourage- 
ment of it in the Metropolitan School of Art. What is your 
opinion with regard to the teaching of stained glass Paclt 
was made very beautifully in the fourteenth century, but if 
people can’t say their prayers without stained glass I think 
their prayers are not worth much. 

Do you think it can be encouraged in Ireland?—Modern 
stained glass is a very ugly thing, and it would be much 
better not to have it. To encourage it is only spending 
more money on religion—or religiosity, I should say. 

The Chairman: We have heard something about the 
Glasgow School and the position it has got into. I suppose 
we cannot deny that that has done a considerable work in 
art education ?—Oh, some of the painters of the Glasgow 
School have done very pretty things. Sir James Guthrie 
used to do some very nice things. You must have some 
sort of school, and I think a certain sum of money should 
be given to students to travel on. 

Travelling scholarships ?—Yes ; Hughes got two scholar- 
ships and went to Paris. That was an excellent thing for 
Hughes; but what benefit it is to the nation that Hughes 
should reside in Paris I ama little ata loss to see. Hughes 
is a great friend of mine, and I think he merited his 
scholarships. The scholarships will enable people to go 
away to where they can learn art. 

The Chairman: We hope they will come back.— 
Witness : Hughes:is going to live there. If you go to the 
Beaux-Arts you see people there doing work because they 
want to do it, and when people want to paint they go to 
where painting is. France has been the source of all 
artistic inspiration for hundreds of years. People who 
want to paint pictures go to Paris. People who want to 
become priests come to Ireland. Why people should come 
to Ireland to paint pictures I can’t understand. 

You suggest that if anything is done it clearly should be 
done by some increase of grant to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy ?—I think that is so. 

Mr. Holmes: And should that grant be given in 
travelling scholarships to enable people to go to Paris 7+ 
Yes; I think it should. It is doubtful whether they would 
come back, but it would enable them to become artists. 

You don’t think they have much chance of becoming 
artists here ?—I think there is very little natural impulse 
here. When art comes it comes suddenly and swiftly. 


Professor Gerald Moira has been elected a member of 
the Society of Twenty-five English Painters. This com- 
pletes the full membership. 


The Exhibition of Pictures promoted by the Aberdeen 
Artists’ Society was formally closed on Saturday evening. 
During the three months that it has been on view the col- 
lection, an exceptionally fine one, has been visited by in all 
40,000 persons. 
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T the rooms of the above Society, on the 6th inst., Mr. 
C. B. Howdill read a paper on stained glass. The 
president, Mr. H. S. Chorley, occupied the chair. The 
lecturer first dealt with the discovery and early history of 
glass, and afterwards described in detail the method of 
making glass—both stained and enamelled. He also ex- 
plained the process of making ecclesiastical figure windows, 
from the first cartoon and cutting of the glass onwards 
through the painting to the leading and fixing. The different 
periods: of Medizeval glass were described and illustrated in 
unique manner by many fine natural-colour slides of famous 
historic windows at York, Ripon and Oxford, the slides 
having been made by the lecturer himself. It was John 
Thornton, of Coventry, the glass-painter of the fif- 
teenth .century, who glazed the great east window 
of’ York Minster, and was paid about good, of our 
money for a window which, according to modern 
values, would cost about 2, cool, The old craftsmen 
of the fourteenth century, however, drove a harder bargain 
‘and secured better pay for their work. In the fourteenth 
century the rate of pay was gs. (modern money) per foot for 
plain glass and 18s. per foot for coloured glass. That this 
was exceedingly good pay is shown by the fact that the cost 
of such: work to-day would be roughly estimated at from 
25s. to 30s. per foot. Some examples of the famous 
Fairford windows were also exhibited, and some of the 
windows were shown in detail and their: meaning elucidated. 
Various phases of modern glass were illustrated, including 
some of the earlier and also late work of Burne- Jones at 
Christ Church, Oxford. The influence of Botticelli on glass 
painting was pointed out. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
W. G. Smithson and seconded by Mr. G. F. Bowman, and a 
discussion afterwards followed. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


ONDAY was the annual celebration of what is the 
great day for students of the Royal Academy schools. 
The distribution of prizes was deprived of some of its 
interest by the absence of Sir E. J. Poynter on account of 
illness. The keeper, Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A., who, in the 
President’s absence, should take his place ‘on such an 
occasion, was also unable to appear through indisposition. 
The duty of distributing the prizes therefore fell to Mr. 
W. F. Yeames, R.A., the librariau, who was supported by 
several of the ‘Academicians and Associates. The business 
of the evening was confined to the announcement of the 
awards. The following i is a list of the successful students :— 
Landscape painting, Sk y Effect over Meadow and River, 
with a Bridge in the Foreground, Creswick prize (30/.), 
Marianne Harriette W. Robilliard ; design in monochrome 
for a figure picture, Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream 
(Gen. chap. xli.), Armitage prizes, first (30/. and bronze 
medal), Mary Dorothy Maltby, second (10/.), George Howard 
Short; design for the decoration of a portion of a public 
building, ‘ ‘The singers went before, thie } layers on instru- 
‘ments followed after ; among them were the damsels play- 
‘ing with timbrels ” (Ps. Ixviii. 25), prize (40/.), Caron A. C. 
‘Oliver Lodge; cartoon of a draped figure, A Female Figure 
in Classical Drapery carrying a Pitcher (no background), 
silver medal and prize (25/.), Amy Joanna Fry ; painting of 
a figure from the life, silver medal, first, Hilda Fraser 
Parker, silver medal, second, Susan Beatrice Lock ; paint- 
ing of a head from the life, silver medal, first, ’ Ernest 
Stafford Carlos, silver medal, second, Francis E: Fitzjohn 
Crisp; perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and 
‘sculptors only), The Pavilion inscribed to Sir Thomas Ken- 
nedy, of Cullean, Bart. (Earl of Cassilis): the tenth plate in 
Chambers’s “Civil Architecture,”silver medal, no competition; 
set of six drawings of a figure from the life, first prize (2o/. 
and silver medal), not awarded, second prize (15/.), Francis 
E. Fitzjohn Crisp (disqualified owing to having received the 
same prize betore), third prize (10/.), Kenneth Edwin 
Wootton ; model of a design, Abraham Sacrificing Isaac 
(Gen. chap. xxii.), first prize (30/.), Millicent Wadham, 
second prize (10/.), Ferd. Victor Blundstone (disqualified 
owing to having received the same prize before) ; model of 
a bust from the life, silver medal, first, Helen Frazer Rock, 
silver medal, second, Frederic Lessore ; model of a design 
containing figure and ornament, A Pair of Spandrels on 
each side of a Circular Arch, representing respectively 
Scieiice and Art, silver medal, ’Geo. Duncan Macdougald; 
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set of four models of a figure from the life, first pr 
(202. and. silver medal), Frederic Lessore, second pr 
(15/.), Frank Gatter; design in architecture, A To 
Church, Travelling Studentship {602.), William Harve 
set of architectural drawings, The Hall of the Brew, 
Company, silver medal, first, Sidney William Davis, sil 
medal, second, Albert Edward Bullock ; set of architecty 
designs, prize (252.), Francis James Wate Hart ; r 
spective drawing in outline (open to architects only), 7} 
Interior of the Hall of the Charterhouse, silver mec 
Albert Edward Brooker ; original composition in orname 
prize (10/.), Frederic Lessore ; set of drawings of an arc 
tectural design, first prize (x 52), William Harvey, secc 
prize (10/.), Alan Leslie Belcher ; architectural design w 
coloured decoration, A Pavement in Coloured Marble 
the Entrance Hall of the Royal Academy, silver mec 
Alfred Alexander Carter. 

Landseer scholarships of 40/. a year each, tenable | 
one year, have been awarded:—In painting to Am 
Hyndman; in sculpture to Frank Gatter and Jan 


Alexander Stevenson. | 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECT 
T the meeting held on Monday, December 3, | 
following candidates were elected as Fellows 
William Adamson, George Lennox Beattie, George B 
Edward M. Blake, John Henry Blizard, Detmar Jelli; 
Blow, Cecil Claud Brewer, William Lobin Trant Broy 
Rudolph Maximilian Butler, William Henry Dian, 
Caple, Frank James Chambers Carruthers, J.P., Mar, 
Evelyn Collins, Albert Selmar Conrad, William Coor 
William Morton Cowdell, Harry Bulkeley Creswell, Willi 
Crichton, James Davidson, J.P., William Lionel Eves, Jan 
Fasnacht, William John Fennell, Henry William Fin 
Edwin Wollaston F ritchley, John Gaff Gillespie, George 
Hamilton-Gordon, Director of Public Works, Orange Ri 
Colony; Claude Harrison, Frank Morrish Harvey, Pe 
Lyle Henderson, Robert Allsebrooke Hinds, George Stan 
Hudson, Arthur Rutherford Jemmett, Wilham Jar 
Kemp, Sydney Decimus Kitson, William George Blackm 
Lewis, James Hector McKay, John Campbell McKel 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh, William Hunter McN 
Duncan McNaughtan, Archibald Macpherson, F.S.A. Sc 
Ninian MacWhannell, Henry Edmund Mathews, Stan 
James May, Graham Nicholas, William Thomas Oldrie 
F.S.A., H.M. Office of Works ; James Wallace Paton, Jar 
Piggott Pritchett, Edward Keynes Purchase, Walter R: 
David Robertson, A.R.S.A., Walter Wood Robertson, F. S, 
James Salmon, Jonathan Simpson, Ernest Willmott Sloy 
Arthur Pole Small, Arnold Dunbar Smith, Alfred Steintl 
Harold Sudlow, Alfred Swash, Harry Ramsay Taylor, Is 
Taylor, Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, Richard Welli. 
Thomas, James Baird Thomson, William Aitken Thoms 
George ’ Alexander Troup, William Joseph Waghor: 
William Snowball Walker, William Thomas Mynors Walk: 
John Waterson, Jobn Watson, William Fleming Will 
James Leonard Williams, Cecil Locke Wilson, Geo 
Edward Withers, Ernest Woodhouse, Percy Scott Wo 
ington, M.A. 

As Associates.—Dennis Bamford, Henry Blackad« 
Arthur George Bray, Albert Edward Brooker, Archib 
Bulloch, William Wellesley James Calthrop, Harry Regin 
Coales, Owen Hanworth Cockrill, Tilleard Horace Osn 
Collings, William Henry Howard Cooke, Reginald We 
worth Alfred James Cosway, Harry ’ Beecroft Dow 
Charles William Eaton, Ernest Harcourt Edlest 
George Arthur Farrar, Francis Henry Fitzgeré 
Frank Jamieson Forster, Frank Burwell Foster, Jan: 
Black Fulton, Edward Hall Gandy, Laurence Mursell Got 
Arthur Christopher Goulder, James William Hepbu 
George Bernard Holland Hoole, Percy Cartwri! 
Hoy, Francis John Humphry, David Bateman Hutt 
Ernest Thomas Jago, Edwin Riddell Kennedy, Cliff 
Copeman Makins, C.B. Hugh John Cole Marsh 
Harry Moss, Sydney Moss, Joseph Edward Mund 
Harold Franklyne Murrell, "John Newton, John Parl' 
Stanley Highfield Penlington, George Edward Philli 
Harry Arnold Rowbotham, Joseph Rycroft, Walter Puck 
ing Rylatt, Jasper Philip Salwey, Victor George »@l, 
William Peel Schofield, Henry Shackleton, James 
Francis Adams Sprules, Frederick George Stock 
Charles Reginald Thickpenny, Wilfred Irwin Trav 
Edward Holsworth Walker, Ewart G. Walker, Berné 
Michael Ward, Bryan Watson, Bertie Cecil Westwi 
Austin Woodeson, Hee 
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CHURCHES OF THESSALONICA. 


T a meeting of the architectural section of the Royal 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow on Monday (Mr. 
9. Sandilands, president, in the chair), Professor Charles 
‘irlay delivered a lecture on “ The Churches of Thessa- 
‘ca,’ illustrated by lime-light views, and also by drawings 
photographs, many of which had been taken by the 
‘urer himself. After brief references to the history of 
‘issalonica, Professor Gourlay described its beautiful 
‘ation, and showed how its importance as a seaport at the 
heed day under the name of Salonica was owing to its 
-ellent harbour, and to its being the capital of Macedonia. 
‘at Thessalonica was soon a stronghold of the early 
‘istian Church was evident from St. Paul's two epistles 
( the Church there, while the fact that when 
! Turks became masters of the city they did not 
i troy but only slightly disfigured the churches in convert- 
| them into use as mosques had led to the preservation 
,a series of remarkably complete buildings in which the 
.'y Christian and Byzantine styles might be fully studied. 
|: church of St. George was a fine example of the domed 
‘ular nave. The mosque of Eski Djouma showed the 
j2e-aisled church with capacious galleries, and that of St. 
/metrius was a nearly perfect specimen of the five-aisled 
ilica. The church of Sta Sophia was one of the best 
:mples of the Greek cross plan with central dome, and 
jiddition had an outer aisle round three of its sides, while 
| Neo-Byzantine churches of St. Elias, St. Bardias, the 


i 
h special features well worthy of study. At the close a 


e of thanks was passed to Professor Gourlay for his 
cure, 


TESSERAL. 


| Studies in English Houses. 


T Wressel Castle, Yorkshire, was a study called Para- 
{. dise, coloured green and white, “ where was a close, 
i the midle, of eight squares, latised aboute, and at the 
t pe of every square was a desk, ledged to set bookes ont 
-ers withyn them, and these semid as yoined hard to the 
tpe of the closet ; and yet by pulling one or al wolde 
¢n downe briste highte in ravettes, and serve for deskes 
tlay bookes on.” At Naworth Lord William Howard’s 
| rary was a small room, in a very secret place, high up in 
(2 of the towers, well secured by doors and a narrow 
sirease. In it was a vast case, 3 feet high, which 
coned into three leaves, having six great pages pasted in, 
ie an account of St. Joseph of Arimathea and his 
lve disciples, who founded Glastonbury, and at the end 
gong history of Saints, with the number of years and days 
which each could grant indulgences. The roof was 
irsely carved, the windows high, and had to be as- 
(ided by three stone steps, from precaution of the 
ner, not to be shot at. Close by the library was an 
<clent oratory, richly ornamented on the sides of the 
(ling with coats of arms and carving in wood, painted and 
‘<<. Peacham recommends that studies should face the 
(st, to avoid moths and mouldiness. The clerk at Oxen- 
{d, in Chaucer, had at his bed’s head twenty books clad in 
lick or red. In another we find a curtain hanging half- 
‘y up, and a narrow ledge upon which books were placed, 
‘th their sides next the wall. 


Piranesi. 


Piranesi was well known to several English artists who 
‘idied in Rome ; among others, to Mylne, the architect of 
‘1 Blackfriars bridge, with whom he held a regular corre- 
‘ondence for several years, and for whom he engraved 
view of that structure in its unfinished state, representing 
th Precision the centres for the arches, &c., for the sake 
_ Preserving a memorial of them. Some of his works are 
30 dedicated to Robert Adam, the architect, with whom 
Y became acquainted at Rome. Piranesi was elected a 
{low of the Society of Antiquaries in 1758, an honour he 
4S proud of possessing, as he always carefully subjoined 
et title to his name in his subsequent works. He was 
mene et ofthe Academy of the Arcadi, by the 
bates alernido Tisio,” as he has given it in one of his 
Nat 5 aie ; this was according to a fantastic custom of 
he to give a new nomenclature to persons 
: allowi to cog Privileges. Piranesi has been accused 
en nng his imagination to embellish his designs, even 

Siven as real views; and, it is said, not without 


?ason. But this a i 
is redit, ccusation 


must not be repeated to his 
as there are certainly many circumstances in 


ly Apostles and St. Pantelemon, though all small, had | 


nature where the hand of taste is required to correct ex- 
uberance and place objects in the most picturesque and 
agreeable point of view. It is true that this important task 
should be entrusted to genius alone; but Piranesi most 
assuredly was admirably qualified to undertake it. Though 
professedly an architect, he seems to have indulged his 
taste less in creations of his own than in recording the 
works of old, though several of the sovereign pontiffs, 
especially Clement XIII., gave him commissions to repair 
or rebuild several of the churches of Rome, among which 
the principal were the Priory of Malta and the church 
S. Maria del Popolo. The lover of art regards Piranesi with 
admiration, as one of the first names in art, for his ingenuity 
and vastness of invention, his excellence of execution and 
the wonderful originality and boldness of his designs; but 
if a scholar, he regards him with still fonder enthusiasm as 
one who gave up his energies to the perpetuating the relics 
of antiquity, and by his learning and research illustrating 
those remains, and so teaching the public justly to appre- 
ciate them, preserved them from wanton attacks and neglect 
to which they had been previously exposed. 
Primitive British Architects. 

The earliest British architect on record, that is, apart 
from those mentioned in legends, such as Adhelm, was, 
according to William of Malmesbury, Ninias or Niniane, 
whom chronology places about the year 432. He built a 
church of white stone on the confines of England and Scot- 
land, which appeared at that time so like a miracle to the 
Britons that it bore the name of Candida Casa. It stood in 
a place called White Hern, which is in Galloway in the 
south of Scotland. From the time of Ninias in 432 we can 
glean no information until 200 years afterwards of other 
architects or architecture, when Wilfrid, who was Arch- 
bishop of York in 600, rendered himself famous, during 
the latter parc of the seventh century, for the churches 
of Ripon and Hexham, &c., of which he was the architect. 
The church of St. Andrew, at Hexham was celebrated by 
an ancient writer, Eddius, who had seen it, as a miracle of 
art, and who speaks of it in the following manner :—“ Its 
deep foundations and the many subterraneous rooms there 
artfully disposed, and above ground the great variety 
of buildings to be seen, all of hewn stone, and sup- 
ported by sundry kinds of pillars and many porticoes, 
| and set off by surprising length and height of the 
walls, surrounded with various mouldings and bands 
curiously wrought, and the turnings and windings of the 
passages, sometimes ascending or descending by winding 
stairs to the different parts of the building, all of which it is 


not easy to express by words.” Richard, prior of Hexham, 
more fully describes this building in a.p. 1180; the building 
was then in a decaying state. Wilfrid also repaired York 
Cathedral, covering the roof with new lead, and filling the 
windows with glass in such a manner as to prevent the 
entrance of wind and rain, and yet admit the light. The 
frequent journeyings of this prelate to the court of Rome 
and his visits to the churches there, with the instructions 
which he received from Archdeacon Boniface, made him an 
excellent architect, while the opportunity which he had of 
engaging Roman workmen to execute his plans in England 
gave him every advantage of having his excellent ideas 
reduced to practice. 


Prize Plans for Irish Labourers’ Cottages. 


S1r,—Now that these are being prepared it may perhaps 
interest some of your readers to have the views of one who, 
though not in the profession or in the building trade, has 
had some experience of erecting them and has given the 
whole subject much attention. 

The primary need of human existence is air, and every- 
thing should be done to secure as free a supply as possible ; 
windows should therefore open conveniently in all weathers. 
As sunlight is also a great foe of disease, and as darkness 
and dirt go together, the windows should be large. In my 
opinion only the ordinary sash with weights and pulleys 
should be used, and the lower sash may be fixed. 

Casement windows should be prohibited by law, for 
no one should sleep in any bedroom the window of which 
is not more or less open all night; the more the better. 
Now casement windows cannot be opened in windy or wet 
' weather. Unless people can always open their windows 
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more or less, they will rarely open them. If they must put 
up with bad air on wet nights they will make it do on fine 
ones. It is too much to expect a working man to get up in 
the middle of the night if the wind rises to shut his window. 
He will take care next night that he is not so disturbed. 

Ireland is scourged with consumption, the deaths from 
this being nearly 13,000 per annum and steadily rising. 
We have yet to hear of anyone who habitually worked and 
slept in rooms with the windows wide-open who afterwards 
contracted this disease. 


Another objection to casements is that, if left partly open, 


they can easily be opened wide by anyone from the outside. 
This enables a tramp to abstract things from the house in 
the temporary absence of the owner, and gives a feeling of 
insecurity to those occupying ground-floor bedrooms, and 
may make them shut their window at night. The sash 
window, if the lower one is fixed, is quite safe. 

The sash never leaks, and if green hemp is specified for 
the cords, needs practically no repairs. The casement 
window will leak, the hinges get out of order, the frame 
twist and the fasteners get pulled off in storms. All the 
sixty or seventy exhibition cottages at Letchworth have 
them, and I observed that, though put up regardless of cost, 
about half of them would not open at all freely, many not 
at all. 

These windows are picturesque, and so in England are 
the rage. Bournville and Port Sunlight have helped to 
make them popular, but in my opinion there are few bed- 
rooms in either of these “ model” villages that any sensible 
person would spend a night in if he could help it. 

The chimneys should not be in the gables ; a very large 
part of the heat of the fire is thereby wasted—quite enough 
to keep a couple of bedrooms warm and dry. 

I may say the judges of the Letchworth Exhibition 
cottages condemned chimneys in the gables and casement 
windows, and then gave first prize to a cottage that had 
both these defects. 

I think that one-storey cottages are best. I am aware 
that they are a little more expensive than two-storey ones, 
as the roof is larger, but this enables enough rain-water to 
be stored in a concrete cistern to supply the family, and 
the expense of a well may be saved, and the water is 
better for washing. The can of water daily for drinking 
and cooking can be carried a considerable distance without 
much trouble. The cost of the stair is saved, and if the 
eaves are wide the house is kept drier. 

These cottages should never be built in pairs. It saves 
very little when the cost of a wall to separate the gardens 
is taken into account, and leads to constant trouble between 
the neighbours, from quarrels among the children or about 
trespass of fowls. Besides, each house should be set so as 
to get the maximum of sunshine, and this is impossible if 
two are built together. 

In North China, where fuel is dear, they face all houses 
south, and one side of the street is always a blank wall. 
They say “the heat of the sun costs nothing.” 

Now, single two-storey houses of this size will have a 
very “tower-like” appearance. It may be a sentimental 
idea, but the one-storey cottage is characteristically Irish, 
and I would like to see it preserved. 

Rosert Brown, 
Honorary Secretary of National Association for 
Prevention of Consumption, Ulster Branch. 
Donaghmore, Tyrone. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Aston Webb’s design for the concert organ to be 
erected in the great hall of the new university buildings at 
Bournbrook has been adopted. The specification of the 
organ has been drawn by Sir Edward Elgar. 

The Derby Town Council have sanctioned the proposal to 
purchase property for 3,450/. to enable the enlargement of 
the art gallery to be carried out. : 

The Director-General of Archzology, India, has sanctioned 
a grant of 10,000 rs, for the restoration of old temples in 
Kajraha in Central India. 


Mr. Muirhead Bone’s drawing at the New English Art 
Club exhibition—“The Great Gantry, Charing Cross 
Station” —a drawing made on the spot in the spring of the 
present year, has been purchased by subscription through 
the National Art Collection Fund for presentation to the 
British Museum. 


The Winchester City Council have been informed that a 
fault has been discovered in the foundations of the Old 
Guildhall. 
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Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A., has been appointed. 
the Dean and Chapter “ Surveyor of the Fabric” of \\. 
minster Abbey. Mr. Arthur G. Wallace has been appoi, 
assistant surveyor. 


Miss Alice Ferry has been appointed interim co) 
surveyor of County Galway in the room of her father’ 
late Mr. James Perry. The permanent appointment wi} 
made at the February meeting of the council, 


The Improvements Committee of the London (Co) 
Council have informed the Borough Council that they 
not at present prepared to advise the suggested exten: 
westwards of the Chelsea Embankment, and do not proy: 
taking any further action in the matter. ~ es | 


The Walsall Town Hall Committee in a report issued 
Saturday state that as a result of negotiations regarc 
the threatened litigation over the erection of the ; 
municipal buildings, all questions between the Corporat 
builders and architect in relation to the outstanding cl) 
for extras had been satisfactorily settled, an allowance 
1,025/. having been made to the Corporation off the dem: 
made by the builders, who had, in addition, paid c 


amounting to 300/. | 


The Library Committee of the Liverpool City Counc’ 
last week’s meeting recommended that an application’ 
made to the Local Government Board for a provisic 
order to enable the Corporation to borrow 35,000/, | 
library, museum and art purposes, but an amendment ' 
accepted to reduce the amount to 12,000/. 


Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., have published a “Re 
ence Book for Statical Calculations,” by M. Francis R 
for the use of boards of works, architects and engine 
It gives force-diagrams for frameworks, tables and inst 
tions for statical calculations for various classes of buil 
and engineering structures, | 


The Mersey and Irwell Joint Rivers Committee | 
agreed that a civil engineer be appointed as chief inspe: 
He should be a member or Associate of the Institut 
Civil Engineers, and will receive a salary of 600/,, 0 


staff and travelling expenses being provided. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters | 
Gravers have elected the following Associates :—O, 
Boznanska, Cecilia Beaux, Simon Bussy, Walter Cr 
P. Dupont, A. Jamieson, A. E. John, Elizabeth Ship 
Green, G. W. Lambert, J. Kerr Lawson, Sydney Lee 
McGill, A. Maillol, Harrington Mann, J. Oppenheimer, 
Orpen, Charles Ricketts,, Allen W. Seaby, H. le Sida 
Ch. Storm. van’s Gravesande, Havard Thomas, A. 
Walker, H. Wolf. 
honorary member. 


The Scarborough Corporation have resolved that 
excavation of the Castle Keep and the improvement of 
Castle Holms be proceeded with by the unemployed of 
town, under the direction of the borough engineer, wii 
view to relieve the distress in the town. 


At the Last Ordinary Meeting of the Institution of C 
Engineers it was announced that 21 associate members | 
been transferred to the class of members, namely, Mes 
H. C. Barnard, W. B. G. Bennett, E. F. S. Bowen, J: 
Brodie, F. C. Caffin, G. F.. Carter, H. Ro Hordjsedw| 
Gabbett, Percy Hawkins, J. H. Johnson, G. O. H. Kla 
L. A. Legros, F. J. Pigott, R. N. H: Reid, E. F. Sandi 
Herbert Shaw, R. J. Wallis-Jones, T. R. J. Ward, T. 
Wilson, Alexander Woodburn, J. W. Wyatt. It was : 
reported that 194 candidates had been admitted as stude 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of six member 
G. W. Buckwell (Barrow-in- Furness), F. R. Hull (Rothbu: 
ES. Lindsey (Trichinopoly), F. G. Sharrock (Lond) 
J. L. Stirling (Rangoon), and C. Vaughan (Millom)—and 
associates. : 

The Sub-Committee of the Lord Provost’s commitee 
the restoration of the monuments of Edinburgh hac 
meeting with regard to the work which has been in ops 
tion for some time. It seems that a difference of Opin 
manifested itself with regard to some of the operatic 
Mr. Pittendreigh Macgillivray, who reported on the mat 
recommended that after the process of cleaning the mo 
ments should be covered with a solution. It was this F 
of the report which led to discussion, the opinion be 
expressed by one member that to do this would be a 
injudicious, as the action of frost might be most destruct! 
It was agreed, before coming to any decision, to § 
Mr. Macgillivray to have a meeting with the committee. ‘ 
committee decided to defer operations on any of the ot 
monuments till the summer. co 6) 


| 


M. A. Bartholomé was elected 
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«THE WEEK. 


‘uuram Arrot & Co. have in the course of a 
rs gained so much experience in bridge-building 
in be no question about their fitness to under- 
> widening of Blackfriars Bridge. The present 
‘e was completed in 1869. ‘The contractors were 

P. & N. Tuorn, and the engineer was Mr. 
Cusittr. In the address which Sir Witiiam 
livered as president of the Institute he expressed 
at the successful manner in which granite, 
d stone and metal were combined. The hardest 
he said, was polished in an astonishing way, and 
ith smoothness and beauty equal to joiner’s work. 
e days the polishing of granite was less common 
w, and the massive columns were undoubtedly 
y in bridge-building. Although they constructed 
lige in so excellent a manner, the contractors 
not consider the work to be entirely fortunate 
|. They broughtan action against the Corporation 
after going through all the Courts to the House of 
was decided against them. Their case was that 
ied on the plans as being practicable. But it 
Id that they should have tested the documents. 
specifications it was stated that caissons were to 
, but they were found to be impracticable. The 
f the bridge between the parapets is at present 
and the roadway is 45 feet wide. When the 
ons are made the roadway will be 73 feet in 
ind each footway will be 16 feet wide instead of 
as at present. ‘he alteration will take place on 
stern side, and it is believed the traffic can be 
todated without the erection of any temporary 
y. The bridge which the present structure 
ded was designed by Mr. Mytne. His design 
de the subject of attack by Dr. Jounson because 
woposed to use semi-elliptical arches. 


‘ING the present week the residence of the Arch- 
of Paris in the Rue de Grenelle has been more 
ent in the thoughts of Parisians than any of the 
uildings of the French capital. In evicting a 
sed prelate the French Government did not re- 
fy SHAKESPEARE’S advice, that while it is excellent 
a giant’s strength it is tyrannous to use it like 
'. No doubt the building was desired for a 
office. But so summary a method of obtaining 
lon was not worthy of a people who pride them- 
on their courtesy. The building was con- 
I In the eighteenth century from the designs 
RIPTEL, who was a pupil of BLonpeL, and in his 
‘Second year was awarded the Grand Prix for 
‘ture. Several churches in Paris were designed 
. In the Rue de Grenelle he constructed the 
Xochechouart as well as the Hotel Duchatelet, 
!m recent times was the residence of the arch- 
of Paris. The Marquise pu CHATELET was a 
'¢ lady whose life was closely connected with 
_YotTaire’s. In the reign of Louis XVI. it 
‘d to the Duc pe Guicue. Under the First 
| it was the property of the Duc pr Capore. 
time of the Restoration it was turned into a 
Ife, next it was used as an Austrian embassy, 
ly ly it became the episcopal palace. Apparently 
stined to be again used for one of the Ministers 
Republic, 
i highways committee of the L don Count 

Laem cs _London County 
a ported against allowing omnibuses to 
ya Toute without the approval of the proper 
y. In Paris the companies have to make sub- 
: payments in respect of the privileges they enjoy, 
Sontributing towards the cost of the repair of 
bteeee ne effect on road surfaces and foundations 
! a has been described by a Parliamentary 
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committee, who stated that “so long as our streets are 
full of holes, so long injurious vibration must be caused 
by heavy vehicles. A weight of a ton and a half on 
one wheel of a laden motor omnibus, not falling by 
gravity, but driven downwards by a powerful spring, 
into a hole half an inch or more deep, delivers a most 
powerful blow that cannot fail to set up serious vibra- 
tion.” Some of the surveyors have also testified that 
macadamised and gravelled roads are not adapted to 
withstand heavy motor cars. The foundations especially 
suffer. It has also been ascertained that the amount 
of lubricating oil, &c., which escapes on to the roadway 
from motor omnibuses, and which is very noticeable, 
has a very serious effect on asphalte roadways. The 
oil rapidly dissolves bituminous matter in the asphalte, 
and the latter becomes a soft pasty substance, which is 
easily cut into holes by the wheels of passing traffic. 
The maintenance of the County Council’s tracks cost 
about 525/. per street mile. The rates paid on the 
permanent way are about 267/. per mile. The owners 
of motor omnibuses escape from similar expenditure. 
The Council have also to consider the complaints of 
occupiers of houses along the routes, and it is found 
that in consequence of the objections the number of 
empty houses in important streets in the central and 
western districts of London has increased .since the 
advent of motor omnibuses, and that the value of the 
property has been depreciated, and also that even shop 
property may be injuriously affected. In fact, com- 
plaints have been made that the volume of business 
transacted in shops has been materially reduced. It is 
recommended that the attention of the Home Secretary - 
should be called to the grievance, in order that he should 
consider whether legislation should not be introduced 
requiring a proper contribution to be made by the 
owners of these vehicles towards the cost of maintaining 
the streets. 


‘ 


Tue Mayor of New York has appointed a Commis- 
sion of several experts to investigate and report upon 
the administrative chaos of that city, which far exceeds 
that of the vestries of old days in London. The control 
of the streets is vested not in one department alone, but 
in many. Thus the Police Department, the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning and the Bureau of Encum- 
brances are each required by law to remove obstructions 
from the streets, while the Bureau of Buildings is per- 
mitted to grant permits for their partial occupation 
during building operations. The Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, and the Bureau of Sewers 
have the right to allow the surface of the streets to be 
opened, while the Bureau of Highways is charged with 
the duty of keeping the surface of the streets. in 
repair. In addition, the public service corporations 
claim certain rights to open and disturb the sur- 
face of the streets for various purposes, after the 
exercise of which it is often difficult to obtain from 
them a speedy and satisfactory restoration of the street. 
As a result of this divided responsibility, a street is 
often allowed to remain in a deplorable condition, while 
it is impossible to call any one department to account 
for its existing defects. If the Police Department or 
the Department of Street Cleaning remove building 
material that .is: unnecessarily obstructing the traffic on 
a street or a sidewalk, the defence is offered that such 
an obstruction has been permitted by the Bureau of 
Buildings. If it is sought to hold the Bureau of 
Highways responsible for the condition of a pavement, 
it is replied that the Bureau is powerless to proceed, 
because the openings have been ordered and continued 
by the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, or the Bureau of Sewers. The Mayor has the 
hope that his Commission will be inspired to devise 
some comprehensive plan which will do away with 
the existing conflict of jurisdiction and concentrate the 
responsibility for the administration of the city streets 
under one central authority. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


J T may be taken for granted that since the last week 

of July, when the general conditions of the com- 
petition for the new county hall of the London County 
Council were announced, a great many sketches of the 
building have been drawn. There was not sufficient 
information available to enable a plan to be prepared. 
But at least it was possible to sketch the long line of 
frontage to the Thames, according to one’s fancy. We 
publish to-day the conditions which are to govern the 
competition, and although the block plans are absent, 
they are sufficient to enable architects to realise the 
extent of the work which will have to be accom- 
plished. 

It will be seen that there is not any essential 
alteration from the general conditions which we 
published in July. There is to be a preliminary 
competition open to architects of any nationality. 
Works on the scale of the new county hall are not often 
projected in this country, and we readily understand the 
objection of some architects when they find that all the 
world can take part in the contest on equal terms with 
Londoners. But in advanced or progressive corpora- 
tions like the London County Council there is what 
may be called an international element, and it is sup- 
posed to display itself in other things besides visits, 
entertainments and inspections. By a remarkable co- 
incidence representative architects from England, Ireland 
and Scotland at the last Congress approved of the 
adoption of international competitions. If it were known 
that a few days after the resolution had passed the 
County Council of London would propose to open an 
international competition, it is not unlikely that those 
assisting at the Congress would be less impulsive in 
accepting internationalism with all its consequences. 

From the designs submitted in a preliminary com- 
petition, not less than ten and not more than fifteen of 
the best are to be selected in private by assessors, and 
the authors will take part in the final competition. That 
clause remains as before. There is a slight alteration 
in the clause relating to the eight ‘leading architects” 
who, in addition to the ten or fifteen of the selected 
architects of the first competition, are to share in the 
final contest. At first it was said they were “to send 
in designs before the expiry of the period within which 
designs must be sent in for the preliminary competition.” 
In the new regulations it is said, they “shall not be 
required to lodge their designs with the Council until 
the date fixed for the delivery of the designs in 
the final stage of the competition.” The new rule 
allows more time, or about five months, to the 
selected eight for the preparation of designs, and to 
that extent is a great convenience to them. But there 
is a chance that in consequence of the concession some 
of the unsuccessful competitors will say that features in 
their designs found their way into some of the designs 
of the “leading architects.” If the original arrange- 
ment had been adhered to that objection could not 
arise. It will be said, and with reason, that not one 
of the eight architects is likely to seek for inspira- 
tion among the unsuccessful designs. But any one who 
has had experience of competitions is aware that slight 
coincidences are often interpreted in an extraordinary 
manner. 

Amidst so many architects possessing claims to be 
considered as “leading,” it must have been difficult to 
make a selection. The establishment committee say it 
was after most careful consideration they decided on 
Mr. J. Betcuer, Mr. W. Frocxuart, Mr. ERNEST 
Georce, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens, Mr. E. W. Mountrorp and Messrs. NicHoLson 
‘& Corvetre. It is undoubtedly a distinction to be 
selected, whatever may be the result in the competition. 
Each of them is, moreover, 
200 guineas, in common with those who have been 
‘successful in the preliminary stage. Under the peculiar 
circumstances attending architecture it is likely to be 
concluded that the eight leading architects have been 


unduly favoured. 

the. competition is over before giving a juds 
what is a novel experiment. 
arose out of the belief that the eight archite 
likely to be too busy to accept the risks of a co 
'in which an immense number of architects are 
to take ‘part. 
in competitions; and, indeed, in some of | 
important cases the prizes have been carri 
those who were unable to point to a large n 
executed buildings as evidence of their skill 
expected that the list of selected architects w< 
to indicate the style that was desired, w 
supposed to be some variety of Renaissance. | 
the names do not afford any clue, for the - 
represent several styles. . 


to receive a fee of 


It will perhaps be wiser toy 


The proposa 


But busy men are not always s 


The difficult task of selecting not less tha: 


not more than fifteen of the best designs is to | 
taken by Mr. Norman SHaw and Mr. W. E. f 


Council’s architect. In the second competitio 


judges will have the aid of a third assessor, 


be nominated by the architects taking part ir 
stage. Mr. Norman Suaw and the elected as; 
to receive 1,000 guineas each; Mr. Ritey a 
receives no remuneration for his services ir 
It is stipulated, however, that he will pos 
cretionary power in matters relating to 
economy, building construction and stability y 
works, and that he shall receive one-tenth o 
per cent. commission allowed as architect's fe 
assumed that the sum of 850,o00/. will be su 
provide a substantial structure suitable for the 
purposes, exclusive of furniture and embankme 
structure, also of any special foundation whic 
necessary. . 
The particulars given in the instructions 
minimum accommodation required by the Cc 
is distinctly mentioned that competitors ° 
license to depart from the particulars in at 
which may be deemed necessary for the devel 
the elevations. In considering the designs th 
importance will be attached to simple and c 
planning. The designs in the preliminary cc 
are to be sent in on May 7. The date of t 
competition will be October 3. But the lat 
mainly dependent on the number of the des 
judged. A large number of inquiries have be« 
received for official copies of the instructions 
will be issued as early as possible in th 
year. 
It is difficult when considering the comp 
the London County Hall to avoid recalling the 
tion for the Houses of Parliament on the opp‘ 
of the river. The old buildings were des 
October 16, 1834. Ina short time Sir ROBE: 
was instructed to prepare designs for a new 
That arrangement was not approved by sever: 
tial people of the time. In June 1835 the cond 
competition were arranged, and it was decidec 
was to be Gothic or Elizabethan. Four pre 
soo/l, were promised, it being understood 
architect who won the first premium should 
the work unless some grave cause to the cont 
discovered, in which case he was to recelv‘ 
premium of 1,000/, On November 1, 1835, Ml 
sets of designs were sent in, and on the I 
February 1836 it was announced that the first 
was awarded to Cuartes Barry. The build 
estimated to cost, exclusive of furniture an 
850,o00/., and it was stated that they would be 
in about six years. For the new county ha 
likelihood of many more than ninety-seven 
being submitted. The conditions of the 
tion for the Houses of Parliament were ™ 
difficult—at least, as interpreted by Bar 
Commissioners had to admit how minute 
drawings, for apparently BARRY spared no- 
showing details, The London County Cc 


: 2 yAe 1906. | 


er-exacting in 


the requirements for the pre- 
.y competition. All who love London and archi- 
“must devoutly wish that the best design shall 
order that the Metropolis may possess the finest 
:2 of municipal council houses. 


| 


REINFORCED CONCRETE." 


1)UT two years ago we noticed the first edition 
‘of the large volume on reinforced concrete by 
F. Marsu. That time is sufficient for the intro- 
of many improvements in the use of materials 
lave received an extraordinary amount of atten- 
't might almost be supposed that concrete and 
ere destined to supersede all other materials. 
ly opposition to their use does not arise from 
in construction, but from municipal and other 
ties, who view departures from everything 
aed by experience as likely to create danger. 
yal Government Board, for instance, insist on 
yr structures in concrete being repaid in fifteen 
‘or half the time allowed to other materials. 
we find the London County Council proposing 
sertake the preparation of concrete blocks we 
yppose that one consequence will be a more 
recognition of the material, especially when it is 
nented by steel in various forms. 
. third edition of the volume bears the name 
Wituam Dunn on the title-page. It is 
edged that he gave the author considerable 
ace in the preparation of the first edition, and 
‘ has aided also by letterpress and diagrams in 
sarged edition. One great difference is that the 
' the book dealing with calculations has been re- 
t. and simplified. The number of illustrations 
-agrams has been increased from 512 to 618. 
; stems have been described, and the pages there- 
‘ibody the latest conclusions on concrete. 
[: authors’ impartiality must strike the reader 
rerusing a very few pages. Over forty different 
es are described in detail, but preference is not 
oany one of them. It is also shown that con- 
evork cannot be safely executed without much 
ation and care in the choice of materials. Nor 
lise of concrete advocated on the ground of being 
economical than ordinary building. In one place 
hye 
) siderable experience in reinforced concrete for build- 
¢ struction has demonstrated that it is not a particu- 
}conomical material ; its special claims lie rather in 
telds, The ordinary building floor of steel joists and 
te is in general cheaper; but if the joists are fully 
€ed against fire by covering them with concrete or 
t or expanded metal, the reinforced concrete floor in 
call the metal is surrounded by concrete will be found 
hp and for heavy loads probably cheaper. For walls 
€3 in general no saving in first cost, but the saving in 
“and the power to resist injury from shocks and 
és or rupture from bad foundations, must be taken 
jcount. Reinforced concrete is specially economical 
1ised for warehouses or factories where the walls can 
ned in bays with columns or lintels. 


le indiscriminate use of reinforced concrete is not 
Cited in the book, although remarkable examples 
Vit can be done with the material are to be found 
»; the illustrations. Germans and Frenchmen 
peer aitics for investigating theories of con- 
1 on which are neglected in England, and as con- 
lends itself to an embodiment of the results 
1a by mathematics and mechanics it follows that 
jority of the systems come from foreigners. In- 
Some of the illustrations might be described as 
ie and steel diagrams. One Hungarian engineer, 
System has been largely employed in Europe and 
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America, we are told, likens it to a spider’s-web firmly 
attached to the points of support, for he employs steel 
wire instead of beams. M. Pixerry, on the contrary, is 
described as being so far original that he has never 
instituted a system. In every instance he adopts a 
different treatment ; he prefers round rods to flat bars 
or hoop-iron, Herr Rasitrz uses ordinary galvanised 
wire network for reinforcement. The pages present 
many examples of ingenuity in the arrangement of 
materials, and somehow they all appear to serve the 
purposes for which they are intended. 


One of the most important considerations in dealing 
with reinforced concrete is the question of cohesion. 
The elements of concrete may, if proper precautions are 
taken, become almost inseparable, z.e. if good cement be 
employed and care is taken in the mixing. But it is 
not so plain about the adhesion of the concrete with the 
metal. <A brick parapet can be raised on the top flange 
of a rolled girder, which will be perfectly secure if 
strong cement is used to connect the bricks with the 
girder. But concrete differs from cement in being less 
adaptable. On this subject we are told :— 


The property generally referred to as “adherence” of 
the concrete to the metal is probably only slightly due to 
any direct adherence, unless the surface of the metal is 
pitted, and would perhaps be better defined as a frictional 
resistance due to the setting of the concrete, the outer 
portions of which harden first, causing the concrete around 
the reinforcement to become compressed, and so clasp the 
reinforcement tightly. -There is very little real adherence 
to clean iron, as can be easily proved by the simple ex- 
periment of moulding some concrete and placing a piece of 
square iron on the top, lightly pressing it to the concrete 
with the fingers. When the concrete has set it will be 
found that there is very little difficulty in removing the 
iron. If the piece of smooth square iron is pressed well 
into the concrete there will be considerable difficulty in its 
removal, but it will be found that this is caused by the hold- 
ing of the sides by the concrete, and that the bottom comes 
away quite easily and is perfectly clean, the concrete being 
left with a smooth bottom surface. Also, when a reinforced 
structure is being demolished the iron frequently comes 
away fairly easily when the concrete is broken away from 
it on three sides. To whatever cause this property 1s due, 
however, it is one which is of the greatest importance in 
works of reinforced concrete, the resistance obtained in 
many of the systems now in use depending on it almost 
entirely. Tests that have been carried out for determining 
this resistance show that the load which produces the first 
loosening of the reinforcement is not proportional to the 
surface of adherence, and it seems very probable that the 
metal does not commence to slide through the. concrete 
until its limit of elasticity is passed and it commences to 
become reduced in diameter. MM. Bauschinger and de 
Joly, from a series of experiments, concluded that the 
i dherence” of concrete to iron or steel rods was from 
570 to 710 lbs. per square inch of surface. 


An account is given of the latest experiments of 
Professor Ta.pot, of Illinois, which were arranged for 
the purpose of discovering all the varieties of failures. 
They were carried out on beams 12 feet long, and 
between sixty and seventy were employed. The results 
obtained by other American professors are likewise 
given. These are offered for the purpose of illustrating 
the part of the book relating to calculations of steel 
and concrete beams and arches. Examples are given 
of spiral staircases, for the construction of which rein- 
forced concrete appears to be particularly suitable. An 
example is given in Mr. G. W. VANDERBILT'S house in 
New York which could with difficulty be carried out in 
any other material. In a chapel at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis there is a dome 70 feet in diameter which 
is carried by cantilevers from the main columns and 
which have a curved bracket shape. 

A copy is given of the Prussian Government regula- 
tions as to the employment of reinforced concrete 
construction in buildings. Applications for permission 
to build must be accompanied by drawings, statical 
calculations and descriptions to enable the authorities 
to judge of the general arrangement as well as details. 
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‘The origin and nature of the materials and the propor- 
tions in which they are to be mixed must be stated. 
A certificate from the official testing-station has to be 
supplied proving their quality. 
cement must be employed, and certificates are to be 
given containing statements about constancy of volume, 
time of setting, fineness of grinding, tensile and com- 
pressive strength. Sharp sand, gravel or other 
recognised material is insisted:.on. The compressive 
strength of the concrete after twenty-eight 
is to be stated. The building authority can have 


the materials tested, and concrete blocks for that’ 


purpose are to be supplied. As a rule the con- 


crete is to be mixed by weight and in such quantities. 


as are required for immediate use. Especial care must 
be taken that the iron for reinforcement is correctly 
placed and thoroughly coated with cement mortar. 


Work may not be carried on during frost, except in cases’ 
in which the possibility of damage by it is excluded. 
hardened, the concrete must be 


Until . sufficiently 
protected from the action of frost, from premature 
drying, or from shaking or overloading. When in- 
spected for approval portions of the building must be 
exposed, and test pieces may be taken from parts of 
the finished building. Rules are given for the statical 
calculation of the different parts, and in columns the 
‘concrete is not to be stressed beyond one-tenth of the 
ultimate compressive strength. ‘The factor of safety for 
steel is to be five. The regulations show that in Germany 
there were doubts about the new material. But as con- 
crete can be said to have demonstrated its safety, some 
relaxation of the rules could be allowed without. any 
risk of danger to life or limb. 


We may assume trom the use made of reinforced || 


concrete during a few years, and from the stability of 
the works executed by firms of repute, that in the 
coming years it will be realised that far greater use can 
be made of the combination. The volume by Messrs. 


Marsu and Dunn enables areader to comprehend the | 
extent of the possibilities for reinforced concrete, and | 


the various arrangements available in order to overcome 
the kinds of difficulties likely to arise. All the con- 
clusions are trustworthy, and the explanations are 
adapted to enlighten novices as well as to offer sugges- 
tions to those who possess experience. 


‘ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday evening last at 9 Conduit Street, W., 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, president, in the chair. 

Sir Wii11am Emerson, speaking on behalf of the sub- 
scribers, said it was his pleasurable duty to ask the 
Institute to accept a portrait of their past president, Sir Aston 
Webb. _ He said he wished to testify to the great ability 
‘Sir Aston Webb brought to bear on all questions which came 
before him as president of the Institute and to his courtesy 
and unfailing tactand judgment. Sir Aston Webb’s career, 
he said, was a lesson to all of them, inasmuch as it was the 
outcome of his capacity for hard work and industry. The 
portrait, which was painted by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
A.R.A., was, the speaker thought they would all agree, 
an excellent one. 

The Presipent formally accepted the portrait. He said 
they all knew Sir Aston Webb, his great talent and his 
distinguished career; but beyond all that was the per- 
sonality of the man, who inspired the affection of all those 
who had met him. Sir Aston Webb was unable to attend 
the meeting, but had sent a letter, which the President read. 
In the’course of ‘the letter Sir Aston. Webb wrote :—“ Still 
{ must say to you how much I appreciate the compliment 
(which the fact that it is a usual one to past Presidents in 
. Mo way diminishes), that my portrait should hang in such 
distinguished company on the walls of the Institute meeting- 
room, where I have spent so much time, sometimes in 
friendly conference, sometimes in friendly combat, but 
always enjoyably, and my only regret is that I have reached 
the stage when I must leave the arena, make my bow, and 
hang lifeless upon its walls. ' It is the fate of all, and quite 


Prussian Portland. 


days. 


right that it should be so, and from our place of Vv 

its walls I trust and believe we shall watch , 

vigorous generations carrying on the work of the; 
Mr. W. J. Drepin read a paper on 


The Composition and Strength of Mortar. 
The author said that the composition of ordi 
mortar in relation to the resulting strength is in ¢ 
degree important. The by-laws of the Londo 
Council regarding the composition of mortar mere 
that it shall be composed of freshly burned lime 
sharp sand or grit without earthy matter, in the DI 
of one of lime to three of sand or grit, but « 
reference to strength, leaving it to be inferred t 
composition is within the strict definition the stre: 
necessarily be practically constant—quite apart 
particular purpose for which the mortar is to be « 
Further, no “factor of safety” seems to have | 
sidered ; so that, whether the mortar is used fo: 
wall or one of too feet in height, the by-laws equ: 
without any precautions. 
The author proceeded to describe a series , 
ments he had carried out on briquettes and blocks 
made for the purpose, the results of which clearly 
the danger of mere composition safeguards. The 
were discussed under the following headings :— 
of washed sand of varyitig degrees of fineness; 
of varying quantities of clay added to the sand; 
of washing out the clay naturally present 
(4) Effect of varying the time when the mortar - 
after being first made; (5) Strength of raw 
employed ; (6) Effect of the variation of the per 
voids in the sand used; (7) Effect of compo 
spalding. 
The results of the tensile and crushing tests we 
in diagram form, the details being set out in a r 
elaborately prepared tables. Diagram 1 showed tl 
made with the proportions of one volume of sa 
volume of lime with the sand unwashed as receiv 
crushing strength of 150 Ibs. per cubic inch. Whe 
was increased to two volumes the strength fell 
per inch. With three volumes sand it was onl 
and with four volumes 53 lbs. This experimel 
indicated that an arbitrary limit of three to one i 
factory, as it would prevent the use of the “ excess 
which in this case gave three times the crushins 
of that obtained when the by-law proportion of thi 
was employed. In all the subsequent sets of tl 
the sand was used washed and graded. The il 
diagram clearly brought out the fact that when th 
tions were from one or'two of sand to one yolum 
the strength was greater than when three volume 
were employed in all those cases in which the 
coarser than s‘9inch; but when the grading \ 
s'o-Inch and below, the strengths of the various ma 
practically equal, viz. from 58 to 66 lbs. per inch. 
The tests for tensile strength were in the sa 
and clearly indicated that with these particular 
excess of lime in contravention of the by-laws was 
advantage. 
The results given in a further series of tests sh 
effect of time up to eleven days between the mom 
the mortar was mixed and that at which the briqu 
blocks were prepared. From these it would seem 
to seven days there is an increased strength, but ; 
time—that is to say, after the mortar had once 
effect of a second breaking up was distinetly det 
although better results were even then obtained th 
time before the first setting. The strength at on 
gradually rose to 116 lbs. per square inch witl 
which had been mixed for seven days, and fell ' 
mortar had been standing for eleven days to 83 lbs 
Summing up in conclusion the results of a ! 
haustive series of tests, so far as the limits of the 
ments extended, the author said it seemed certair 
strength of a mortar depends far more upon the 
character of the materials employed than has hithe 
fully realised. If the usual prescription of three t 
rigidly adhered to, the mortar may have in certa 
only one-third of the strength of that which n 
obtained with as widely varying proportions as 
sand to one of lime; and it would appear to be | 
that the strength as ascertained by crushing shou 
criteria rather than by arbitrary proportions. 
can be made with great facility, and should be Ks 
in all cases. The author said he must not be 
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est that any and every admixture should be sanc- 
ted; but where the materials are clean and sound 
from dirt (such as unwashed road sweepings, 
tbin refuse, old mortar, &c.), no unreasonable objection 
uld be taken to their use provided that they yield a 
rtar having strength sufficient for the work in hand. If 
ctor of safety of five were sufficient for any work, it was 
jously unnecessary to ask for one of ten, as the strength 
yn that basis must necessarily increase with the incre- 
nt of the load. On the other hand, care should be exer- 
sd to secure such factor of safety as may be required in 
’ particular case. : 

It was a common practice to add to the sand hard 
ikers crushed in a mill, sometimes in even equal quanti- 
;, Experiments conducted on the same lines as those 
icribed by the author confirmed the general conclusions 
regard to fineness—varying quantities of sand and grit 
ime, &c.—and show that mortars made with good hard 
jker and sand may be used with safety. 
‘Mr. H. D. Seartes-Woop proposed a vote of thanks to 
_Dibdin for his paper, and said that as far as he knew 
‘re were no published results of experiments with lime 
on sand, although the experiments on cement and clay 
j{sand have been published. Mr. Dibdin had certainly 
de important tests, but the speaker wished to see the 
yeriments carried a great deal further, in order that they 
ght have more confidence in the methods of investigation 
qd more assurance in the results obtained. He hoped 
wefore the author would carry out his experiments in 
ther detail, and at the same time he suggested that, inas- 
ich as the question was important to all people, there 
suld be an obligation on the part of authorities such as 
» London County Council or the borough councils, to 
struct chemists to conduct series of experiments on the 
‘al materials in a district, so that the results of the tests 
yuld be available for those who were about to undertake 
ilding operations. 
Mr. W. Woopwarp seconded the vote of thanks, and 
marked that he would like to see more practical experi- 
ents than laboratory ones undertaken. First of all, the 
sts might be made on walls, and they should be able to 
certain the strength of mortar under varying conditions, 
ch as that made up with washed sand_ Then they might 
st a similar wall as the first, the mortar having been made 
) with unwashed sand. There was also the effect of frosts 
_various mortars to be investigated. Practical experiments 
that sort he considered would be of real importance to 
chitects in their work. 
Mr. Max C1iarkeE said the paper was just what they 
anted at the present time, because he believed the average 
chitect when he put the clause in his specification which 
salt with the composition and standard of mortar, satisfied 
mself with the old average and did. not exercise that 
ipervision which was essential for good work. He thought 
ere was need for further experiments, and therefore pro- 
ysed the following resolution :—" That this meeting is of 
vinion that the composition of mortar is a matter which 
aserves the fullest consideration, and with that end in 
ew the Council be asked to devote a sum of money for 
irther inquiry into the subject.” 
/ Mr. A. E. Munsy, in some remarks upon the paper, 
ud the chief difficulty in drawing conclusions from Mr. 
‘ibdin S interesting experiments appears to lie in the very 
srge number of variable factors which are involved. The 
iitial hardening of mortar depends probably for the most 
art upon (1) the extent of compression in the mass such 
3 may be caused by changes of volume produced on 
dlidification, (2) the amount of evaporation which will 
esult in a contraction varying with the nature of the con- 
lah (3) the solidification attained, (4) the character of 
tecrystallisation decided by the nature of the crystalline con- 
tituents, the quantity of water present, the solubility of the 
agredients, their initial temperature and the thermal disturb- 
‘nee caused by chemical reactions, (5) on the time of setting 
Kone puts a limit to the motion of the particles in solution. 
\gain, the final strength attained must be governed by the 
ae of the particles, which will of course vary 
We their composition, and by the area of surfaces of 
| erent constituents in contact, their chemical nature, 
ieee and interspaces, in short, by what is called 
veaitiar, Is it rational to expect that among such a 
ned fc) variables any scientific results can be drawn from 
ae which attempt to embrace so many simul- 
boy : In the first place, we do not even know whether 
ie = action takes place between the lime and the 
way added to the sand... It may seem. improbable 
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that clay, the last resisting remnant of disintegrated 
felspathic rocks, which has in a minute state of 
division been suspended for so long in water (alkaline 
at least initially) should be soluble enough to react 
with lime during the short interval before the tests. 
Nevertheless, some recent experiments on American waters 
show that silica is more soluble than is generally supposed. 
One would like to see some experiments undertaken on less 
ambitious lines to begin with. Forexample, the clay might 
be replaced by something entirely above chemical suspicion, 
such as platinum in a similar state of division. Again, a 
further effort might be made to separate chemical and 
physical effects by imitating experiments on adherence with 
fat lime mixtures. Briquettes of lime and shot in place of 
sand might lead to some information as to the effect of con- 
figuration and size of particles, which would then be under 
control. Something in the nature of a fat lime constant for 
subsequent deduction might possibly result. As to the 
setting of mortar when reworked, the supersaturation theory 
of Le Chatelier and Marignac provides an explanation. 
These savants have shown that many bodies added in 
excess to water form supersaturated solutions which deposit 
As much lime remains 
unaltered in ordinary mortar, there seems no reason why 
when ground supersaturation should not again occur on 
remixing. The subsequent loss of strength after a longer 
interval might be due to the formation of compounds which 
would be less soluble than lime, and would consequently 
produce less concentration in their supersaturated solutions 
if the rate of setting is not proportionately increased. 

Mr. W. D. Caroe seconded the resolution proposed by 
Mr. Max Clarke, for he said he felt there was a vast 
amount of knowledge to be acquired on the subject of 
mortars, and the Institute was the body to acquire it for 
them. The paper had told them of experiments with 
mortar a few days after it had been made, but he wished to 
know what variation there would be in mortar after some 
years. He generally came to the conclusion, after an 
inspection of old buildings, that the mortar made in 
the nineteenth century was not to be compared in excel- 
lence with the mortar made in the centuries which preceded 
it. He had found mortar made in Sir Christopher Wren’s 
time better than that made in the last century, and he 
believed the reason was that the men who made mortar on 
the earlier buildings were definitely trained craftsmen who 
mixed the materials together in traditional proportion. 

The Presipent put the resolution to the meeting and it 
was carried unanimously. 


HOLYROOD TAPESTRIES. 


the beginning of the present year the Duke of Hamilton, 
as is known, gave up the control of certain rooms in 
Holyrood which his ancestors, as hereditary keepers of the 
Palace, had enjoyed for many years. On the Office of 
Works proceeding to clear out the rooms they found, says 
the Scotsman, among other things, a charter chest of the 
Hamiltons, which was handed over to the legal representa- 
tives of the Duke. At the same time there were discovered 
in the same rooms ten beautiful pieces of tapestry carefully 
stored away, which on being exposed to view were found 
to be in good order. The Office of Works claimed them on 
behalf of the Government, and the Duke for himself. Mr. 
Oldrieve, on going carefully into the matter, speedily solved 
the mystery of the tapestries. It appears that in 1850, on 


ke 


the occasion of a visit to Holyrood of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, accommodation was required for her maids 
of honour and superior servants. A large tapestried room 
was accordingly requisitioned for the purpose, but as it had 
to be divided into three by wooden partitions, the tapestry 
on the walls was taken down and stored in the rooms under 
the control of the Duke of Hamilton. There for fifty-five 
years these valuable works of art have lain undisturbed. 
As the Duke, however, would not renounce his claim to the 
tapestries, an arbitration was opened and evidence taken on 
the subject. Sir Herbert Maxwell was appointed arbiter, 
and he has just given his decision, awarding the tapestries 
to the Government. For this result the Scottish public have 
to thank Mr. Oldrieve, for the care he bestowed on the 
investigation of this subject has made the ownership clear. 
The tapestries are Flemish of the seventeenth century, and 
are of a highly decorative character. Several of the pieces 
have figure subjects, others are scenic, others architectural, 
but all are artistic and valuable. 


_In connection with this find a project has been mooted, 
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and has received favour in official quarters, that the 
tapestries should be employed in decorating the large 
picture-gallery of the palace. In that case the present 
fictitious portraits of the kings of Scotland would be 
removed to another part of the palace, and the tapestries 
arranged in a series of panels on the walls. There is quite 
enough of them to cover in this way not only the wall 
opposite the range of windows, but the two ends, and if the 
present plain, whitewashed roof were decorated in an 
adequate manner to match, the result would be a hall of 
something like regal splendour. The portraits, 110 in 
number, which it is proposed to transfer to other quarters, 
were executed under a contract, dated February 26, 1684, 
between Hugh Wallace, His Majesty’s cash-keeper, on the 
one part, and “James de Witte, painter, indweller in 
Canongate,” on the other, whereby the said James “binds 
and obleidges him to compleatly draw, finish, and perfyte 
the pictures of the haill kings who have reigned over the 
kingdome of Scotland from King Fergus, the first king, to 
King Charles the Second, our gracious Soveraigne, who now 
reignes inclusive, being all in number one hundred and ten ; 
and to make them like into the originalls, which areto be given 
to him.” It was further stipulated that the pictures were to be 
finished “in large royall postures,” within two years, the 
artist’s fees being at the rate of 120/, per annum. In an 
official guide to the palace, just issued by Blackwood, with 
a historical sketch by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., itis said :— 
~““Originally in hanging frames the canvases were badly 
slashed by the sabres’ of Hawley’s dragoons, who, having 
been routed by Prince Charlie’s Highlanders at Falkirk on 
January 17, 1746, vented their ill-humour on these works 
of art. The pictures were subsequently removed from the 
frames, repaired ‘and fixed in the panels of the wailscoting. 
Part of De Witte’s duty was to inscribe each portrait with 
the name of ‘the subject, ‘the names of the kings most 
famous in large’ characters, and the remnant in lesser 
characters.’ All the likenesses and many of the very names 
of the earlier monarchs are fictitious ; others represent the 
kings of the various divisions—Pictish, Scottish, Cumbrian 
and others—which were not consolidated into a single realm 
until under Malcolm II.” 

Sir R. Rowand Anderson architect, gives the following 
account of the discovery :—‘‘ You have a notice in to-day’s 
Scotsman of the accidental finding about one year ago of ten 
pieces of tapestry in the Duke of Hamilton’s rooms at 
Holyrood. This tapestry was discovered, if such a word 
may be used, in the year 1895. At that time I was carrying 
on the Applied Art School, one department of which is 
known as the National Art Survey, and J had to find winter 
work for the two’ students who held the scholarships. 
Holyrood seemed to be a likely place, and permission was 
obtained from the Lord Chamberlain for access to the royal 
apartments on the south and east sides, from the Board of 
Works for access to Queen Mary’s apartments, and from 
Mr. J. Auldjo Jamieson, W.S., for access to the Duke of 
Hamilton’s apartments. In each case permission was given 
to make drawings of whatever I thought of national interest 
or artistic merit. 

In searching the Duke of Hamilton’s rooms I came upon 
a number of pieces of old furniture, covered with dust and 
piled in some cases one on the top of the other, many of 
the pieces broken, and all having the appearance of having 
been neglected for years, but I saw that they were of great 
value in the history of furniture. Inone room I came upon 
a pile of what I at first thought were old carpets, but on 
turning them over I found that they were tapestries. There 
were also a number of old engravings in fine old thin black 
frames, all of them more or less damaged. I represented 
to Mr. Auldjo Jamieson the value of these things, and that 
proper care should be taken of them. At that time it never 
occurred to me that these did not belong to the Duke cf 
Hamilton. 

Some time after this they were advertised for sale at 
Dowell’s rooms in George Street, on Saturday, February 18, 
1899, and were on show there. Mr. Sands, who had charge 
of the royal apartments at Holyrood, and who is now 
inspector at Buckingham Palace, with whom I had several 
conversations regarding them, had communicated with the 
authorities, and the question of ownership having been 
raised, the sale was stopped and the articles brought back 
to Holyrood, the Crown and the Duke of Hamilton each 
maintaining a claim to them. 

_As soon as I knew there was a dispute as to the owner- 
ship, I represented to Lord Esher, then the secretary of the 
Board of Works, their great artistic value, and that they |' 
ought to}be secured for Holyrood. His Lordship. took a 
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keen interest in the matter but was not able to ge 
question settled before he left the Office of Works, 

I spoke to many others, who were able to urg 
authorities not to allow these things to be remove 
specially pressed the matter on the attention of Lord k: 
successor, Sir Schomberg M’Donnell, who took the n 
up warmly, and I believe it is mainly due to his exe 
that the dispute as to ownership has been brought 
settlement. . 

I think the public are greatly indebted to Mr. Old 
of the Board of Works, for the careful way he got u 
case for the Crown. ae 

The question of the ownership of the furniture 
suppose, not ‘yet settled. The furniture is of great ay 
value and ought not to be allowed to leave Holyrood, 
if the Crown has to secure it by making a payment t 
Hamilton family. ; 

The engravings I refer to were exhibited at a cony 
zione at the Architectural Association in November 18¢ 

The drawings of the old furniture and of the magnif 
plaster ceilings and woodwork in the royal apartment 
deposited in the library of the National Art Survey De 
ment of the Applied Art School, Royal Institution, anc 


of great interest and value to art students.  _—_ ieee | 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATI 
T the last meeting of the Association, Mr. G. / 
a Middleton (vice-president of -the Society of A 
tects) delivered a lecture on “Continental, Romanesque 
Gothic Detail.” In the course of his lecture Mr. Middl 
said the development of architectural detail from the pe 
of the Norman Conquest until the time of the Reforma 
as it'occurred in England, was well known to every En; 
architect, forming part of his necessary education. 
there was a similar development upon the Continent 
equally well recognised, but as the continental form: 
not so greatly influence modern English practice, they 
not as a rule been so closely studied, particularly as t 
so required personal contact with the buildings of o 
countries, such as was only to be properly obtaine 
considerable expenditure ‘of time and extensive tr: 
while even then so little had been written upon the sul 
that it was only slowly that the various phases of chz 
fell into their right places. The English forms v 
distinct to themselves in many respects, due to an enti 
different inspiration from that which influenced contine 
work ; and to properly consider the latter it was neces: 
to temporarily wipe out of one’s consciousness all | 
conceived ideas, and to start, as it were, afresh, as if t 
insular work were non-existent. Like the English, h 
ever, the early Romanesque of the Continent had a Ror 
origin, but it was much more closely allied to its origi 
There seemed to have been two streams of influence wl 
followed, the two main trade routes. into North-West 
Europe—one along the Rhine, passing northwards as fa 
Cologne, and then spreading out like a fan across Nc 
France and Germany, and the other traversing the Sout! 
France and_ gradually spreading northwards thro 
Poitou and Beri to the Ile de France. The former stre 
was much more nearly allied to the Roman than was 
latter. In the doorways of Mainz Cathedral, and in m 
other examples, they formed the Corinthian capital in 
exceedingly pure form, though it was often used to carry 
archway arranged in orders or stages, either unmouldec 
enriched with mere rolls at the angles and shallow hollc 
on the main faces, such as were employed in the ea 
Norman period in England. Arches of the same charac 
were found in the South of France, but the detail of 
carving was more Byzantine in type than Roman—e 
down by incision below the general surface of the st 
rather than with projecting leaves and volutes, and show 
a less appreciation of the use of the chisel and more of | 
drill Inthe north-west of France those two types coalesc 
forming what was known as Norman, there being sup 
added another influence, namely, that of the Scandinav: 
pirates, who ravaged the whole coastline. The result v 
the production of an architecture whose details were 0 
mixed character, the classic origin being often difficult 
discover beneath the Scandinavian overlap of billet | 
chevron, representing embroidery stitches, or of grotes¢ 
animal sculpture, or of forms suggestive “of twist 
wirework. Towards the end of the twelfth centu 
when the whole spirit of architecture changed 4 
Gothic replaced the Norman of England and ¢ 
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janesque abroad, they were accustomed to recognise a 
‘Jar change in the detail, particularly in the matter 
/ nouldings. This was, however, essentially English, 
it was at first a surprise to the English student to 
“that the mouldings of France and of Germany scarcely 
ed from their Romanesque character until the end of 
fourteenth century. The deep undercutting of our 
itiful Early English period was unknown in France, 
, in a few instances where the English influence was 
mount. It was much the same, too, with the foliage 
ing, though in a different degree. It was never so 
use either in France or Germany in the earlier periods 
jith us, nor of so light and delicate a nature, yet in the 
eenth century it was there representative of the foliage 
pring, just as it was with us in England. Our fine 
ig stem, however, was unknown, but was replaced in 
capitals by a broad leaf, like that of the hart’s-tongue 
, not yet completely open, and consequently ending 
) a cluster instead of a point, while in continuous 
chments a large flowing scroll was commonly employed, 
Jently based in general scheme upon the Roman model, 
‘ntire moulding being often thus enriched in place of the 
we lying in a hollow, and having an almost invariable 
‘ical tendency, as with us. In course of time the spirit 
jaged, and the leaves of summer superseded those of 
ing. This is representative of the fourteenth century, 
the undercutting is not often carried to excess, or one 
‘ht almost say is at present non-existent, the work, 
ther it be in panels or on capitals, being in low 
ef, though wonderfully true to nature. The gradual 
nge from spring to summer, and again from summer 
‘autumn, which occurred equally in England, could 
ely have been premeditated, though it was exceed- 
y interesting to trace, until in the later work of 
nee they find an extreme elaboration and delicacy of 
‘tment, as if the masons had at last acquired the full 
ng Gothic spirit, revelling in the beauty of natural forms 
|| in delicacy of execution. Undercutting was often 
‘ried to excess, and the bare, gnarled bough of winter 
‘ald sometimes appear amidst the decaying leaves and 
'y ripened fruit. Further eastwards, in German terri- 
'y, two types of work were found in this period, one 
‘eedingly powerful and even heavy, while the other was 
1 and wiry to excess. Contemporaneously with this 
elopment of a new spirit came the evolution of true 
hic mouldings, the work of the French Flamboyant 
jod in particular being original, and as richly cut as 
‘glish work of the thirteenth century, entirely different 
mthe flat and lifeless ‘‘ perpendicular ” mouldings to which 
\ had degenerated by this time. 
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In the course of the evening Mr. A. B. Plummer 
morary secretary) read out the assessors’ award in con- 
ction with the measured drawings and sketches com- 
bee Premier honours in the two competitions 
spectively were secured by Mr. H. M. Spence (North 
‘ields) and Mr. Wm. Riddle (Newcastle), Mr. H. L. Hicks 
(osforth), and Mr. T. W. Milburn (Sunderland) occupying 
[ second places. 

(THE ROMAN STATION AT NEWSTEAD. 

T the first monthly meeting of the Society of Anti- 
A quaries of Scotland for the present session, a pre- 
‘unary report on the excavation of the Roman military 
‘ition at Newstead, Melrose, was given by Mr. James Curle, 
“strated by a plan of the buildings made by Mr. Thomas 
dss, architect, and by many lantern views of the objects 
ad, The excavations, which have been carried on under 
tr. Curle’s superintendence without intermission since 
*bruary 1905, have been successful beyond the most 
‘Iguime anticipations. The foundations have been traced 
_ the largest military station yet investigated in Scotland, 
ity strongly defended by a rampart of earth 4o feet thick, 
‘ced by a well-built wall 73 feet in thickness and protected 
7 three parallel lines of ditches. The interior is laid out 
uch in the usual manner—the commandant’s quarters, 
Ke Pretorium, with its pillared courtyard and narrow 
ittressed stone buildings, along the principal street front- 
8 to the east, and behind them a series of lines of long, 
hae barrack buildings, of which six lay to the north of the 
Isai pa leading to the east gate and six to the south. A 
idea’ of the Newstead plan is that each block is 
i aac, eleven separate buildings, about 30 feet by 

oa e things found in the barrack area include a fine 
it ewer, 11 inches in height, with a beautiful handle 


minating above in a lotus bud, with arms shaped like 


a 
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long-beaked birds grasping the rim, and below in a 

Bacchanal head, with ivory tendrils wreathed in the. hair. 

The type is well known in Pompeii, and belongs to the 

first century. There were also two Samian ware bowls, one 
bearing the stamp of Cinnamus, a potter of Lezoux, in the 
Antonine period. In the block norti of the Pretorium was a 
well 19 feet deep, from which were recovered a quern of 
Andernach lava, a copper kettle, two spear-heads and 

pottery. The Pretorium presented evidence of alterations, 

including the addition of a vault or strong-room beueath the 

floor of the central chamber and a large hall thrown out in 

front, extending over the Via Principalis. This hall has 

been met with in the Roman forts in Germany, but not 

hitherto in Britain. Beneath the floor level of the earlier 

Pretorium a still earlier occupation level was observed, 

from which came coins of Mark Antony and Vespasian. In 

the field outside the area of the fort, to the southward, 

fourteen pits were discovered, varying from tro feet to 

30 feet in depth, containing at the bottom a deposit of black 
mud, from which many objects of great interest were 
obtained. Chief among these is an iron helmet with face- 

mask, the headpiece embossed with locks of curling hair; 
a helmet of brass richly embossed with figures in high 
relief, an iron helmet without decoration, shoulder-pieces 
and elbow-pieces of bronze armour bearing the name of the 
owner scratched on the inside, eight circular and one heart- 
shaped plates of bronze, also bearing a name scratched on 
the inner side; two iron swords, fine spear-heads, four 
pioneers’ axes and a quantity of smithy tools and other 
tools of various kinds; two chariot wheels and twenty-nine 
hub-rings of similar wheels ; four scythes, pieces of leather 
clothing, boots and shoes and many articles of use or 
ornament. The results obtained during the year encourage 
the hope that further finds of great importance may be 
made if the necessary funds are forthcoming to complete 
the investigation of the interior of the fort and of the annexe 
on the west, in which is the site of a large well-built building, 
probably the baths. Other problems in connection with an 
annexe to the east, and with the several occupations of the 
site as a whole, also remain to be dealt with. The skulls of 
horses found in the pits have already formed the subject of 
an important communication by Professor Cossar Ewart to 
the Royal Society. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


PAPER was read by Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers before 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors on 
“Brickwork.” He commenced by a brief reference to the 
ancient use of plastic materials and sun-dried bricks, lead- 
ing up to the introduction of Roman bricks or tiles, which 
were of large size but only about an inch thick, and thence 
to the bricks of to-day. He also referred to the importance 
of good mortar and the bonding of the brickwork. After 
referring to some of the early brickwork in England, illus- 
trated by slides of Hurstmonceaux Castle, Tattershall 
Castle, Hampton Court and various other buildings, he 
showed the use of brickwork by the Dutch, and how they 
introduced stone into their work at points where strength is 
required and emphasis is needed by the design, generally 
using it, however, in a sparing manner, especially in domestic 
buildings. The characteristics of these buildings were such 
as becamea Northern type: high-pitched roofs and orna- 
mental gables, with bold chimneys, being seen both in the 
domestic buildings and in the towers and public buildings. 
To show the-use of brickwork under entirely different con- 
ditions, illustrations were shown of many buildings in 
Italy, where brickwork forms the main structure, and terra- 
cotta, stone, or more frequently marble, is used in conjunc- 
tion with it. Where marble is used as a facing, the lecturer 
pointed out that the idea is to use it in just the opposite 
way to that in which the stonework is used in Holland, 
namely, for filling in spaces on which there is no special 
weight or strain, though in some cases the brickwork has 
been entirely cased init. After referring to the types of 
tower used in Italy, a few slides of modern buildings in 
which brickwork is employed were shown. 


Mr. Claude Phillips, keeper of the Wallace Collection, 
has presented to the Tate Gallery Fred Walker’s poster for 
Wilkie Collins’s novel “The Woman in*White,” reppesent- 
ing a woman in.a cloak at night. It has been placed in 
Room VIII. 
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THE notorious HumpBert case would not appear to 
be at an end, for a case arising out of it is now. before 
the Paris courts. .In the Salon of 1890 there was a 
picture entitled Louis XIII. et Malle. de Hautefort ; it 
was described as the work of FREDERIC HuMBERT, pupil 
of Cain and Royer. . Recently a lover of art bought 
some paintings from a dealer, and among them were two 
called Bénédiction a la Cour and Richelieu attendant le 
Rot. It was not long before the purchaser was in- 
formed by his friends that the two when combined 
formed the picture exhibited in 1890. It was after- 
wards discovered that they were the work of M. Roysert, 
one of the cleverest of modern French painters. It 
appears he used to -give lessons in painting - to 
FREDERIC Humpert, and that he sold severai pictures 
to the family. Madame Humpert informed the artist 
that her husband was ambitious to be recognised as an 
artist by having a picture in the Salon. . She offered M. 
Royser 4,000/. if he would co-operate in the project, and 
finally he accepted the offer. It is needless to say he did 
not receive a penny of the 4,o00/. His picture, signed 
FReDERIC HumBERT, was contributed, and obtained a 
third-class medal. : A dealer afterwards obtained the 
painting for 6,o00 francs, and gave M. RoyBeEt 5,000 
francs to work it up. The’ painter considered it was too 
large for the ordinary market, and he therefore proposed 
to make two pictures out of it. He declares in the most 


formal manner that no other hand has added a stroke | 
to the work. M. Royser possesses the sketches and 


studies he made and he has furnished the Court with 
the names of his models. . M. Humpert, however, de- 
clares that the idea of the painting was his; that he 
entirely composed it; that while engaged in painting 
it M. Royser advised him and introduced some strokes 
occasionally ; but otherwise M. Humpert claims’to be 
the author. 


whom the dual picture is to be ascribed. 


ARCHITECTS are not alone in wishing to have some 


participation in the works carried out by public authori- 
ties. A meeting of the Fellows and professional Asso- 
ciates of the Surveyors’ Institute was recently held, in 
order to consider the advisability of drawing up a scale 
of charges for the preparation of bills of quantities for 
‘building works undertaken by public authorities, and of 
publishing the same under the authority of the Institu- 
tion ; secondly, to elect a sub-committee to draw up the 
scale, and to submit the same to an adjourned general 
meeting of members; and thirdly, to consider any 
further or alternative proposals for taking action in 
reference to quantity surveyors’ fees. Many members 
took part.in the discussion, but a majority considered 
that a scale of charges on the lines indicated was 
inadvisable.) 


Durine the past year the Commissioners of Public 
Works of Ireland found it necessary to put in hand the 
reparation of seventeen ancient and _ twenty-three 
national monuments.. The more important were the 
completion of the repairs at the French church, Water= 
‘ford; the removal of ivy roots from the masonry of 
‘Kilcrea Abbey, co. Cork, preparatory to securing the 
walls ; and the removal of ivy and the protection of 
‘the walls and slabs at Rathmichael Church and Round 
Tower, co. Dublin. Initial repairs were put in hand at 
St. John’s Church, Hospital, co. Limerick. Of the 
national monuments repaired the most interesting is 
Holycross Abbey, co. Tipperary. Important works of 
repair were carried out at St. Francis’s Abbey at 
Kilkenny, where the tower for a considerable time has 
been somewhat insecure. It was supported by metal 
columns erected by local effort before it was vested in 
the Commissioners, and timber centring has since 
been placed under the arches where the stonework 
showed symptoms of yielding. The east window of 
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We should imagine that the judges wili. 
not find much difficulty in deciding about the artist to 
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“seven lights ‘divided by very slender mullions also 


quired attention, as the ivy was spreading over it 

into the joints. Both tower and east window have 

the necessary repairs executed, but the latter, fron 
construction and the difficulty of supporting it (ex 
by building up the openings in solid masonry, w 
would spoil the beautiful appearance of this sing 
window, and is not to be recommended), wil] req 
constant attention. At Inchcleraun (Quaker Isla 
Lough Ree, near Athlone, the repairs which were ¢ 
menced last year have been completed, and for 
better protection of the churches on the island wrou 
iron railings have been erected around them to keep 
cattle. Some repairs were executed at several of 
ruins at Glendalough. The stone roof of St, Key 
“Kitchen,” through which rain had commence: 
percolate, was repaired and stanched. The wall 
“St. Mary’s Church” and the ‘‘ Cathedral” were 
paired by removing ‘the vegetation and pointing 
masonry in cement, and the Monastery of St. Savic 
had the tops of the walls secured to prevent rain er 
ing. Under the provisions of the Irish Land Act, 1 
the Land Commissioners may, with the consent of 
Board, vest in them any ancient monument posses 
historic, traditional, or. artistic interest, situated 
lands ‘sold under the Act, and if the Board declin 
accept the custody of the monument it may, with 
consent of the Council of the county in which the m 
ment is situated, be vested in that body. During 
past year twenty-six cases have been brought under 
Board’s notice by the Land Commissioners, and ; 
examination one case only—viz. Ballyboggan Abbe 
has been considered of such a character as to admi 
the Board accepting guardianship. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: THE CHOIR, WESTWARI 


J 


DESIGN FOR THE PEACE PALACE, THE HAGUE. 


HE designers in their endeavour. to separate 
library from the courts,’in accordance with 
instructions to competitors, devised it in the form < 
semicircular plan with a connecting corridor. ~ 
arrangement allows of very equable lighting on 
curved side, aided by tall windows, in the wall at 
straight side. ise 
The courts are arranged to the right and left « 
central domed hall, which has the grand staircase ri: 
from it to the upper floor. ‘On this upper floor 
most important apartment is the council-room, whicl 
near the great staircase and over the corridor of c 
munication between the court blocks and the libr 
A quiet phase of Classic architecture has been cho 
as most in harmony with the sentiment and purpose 
the building. The design was prepared by Mr. G 
AITKEN and Mr. H. F. Kerr, architects, Edinburgh. 


GRANTSWOOD, HORSHAM. vse 


NORNEY, SHACKLEFORD, NEAR GODALMING, SURREY. 
THE ORCHARD, CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS, 
HOUSE ON THE HOG’S BACK, NEAR GUILDFORD. SURREY. 
PERRYCROFT, COLWALL, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
HOUSE AT CASTLEMORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


\ \ JE illustrate this week some examples Of | 
C. F. A. Voysey’s work. The house Per 
croft, Colwall, Herefordshire, for Mr. J. W. Wits 
M.P., is built of brick and rough-cast, with stone dre 
ings, iron casements and Westmoreland green slates 
roof; the inside woodwork is all of white enamel. . 
house at Castlemorton, for Mr. R. H. Caza.et, is br 
built, with rough-cast and roof of red tiles. The oth 
given are Norney, Shackleford, near Godalming, Surrt 
The Orchard, Chorley Wood, Herts ; house on the Ho 
Back, near Guildford, Surrey. oT aan 


Tue architects for the Baptist church, Shooter's oe 
Blackheath, are Mr. Samuet S. Dorrripce, A.RLBA, 
connection with Mr. Wiii1am J. WALFORD, A.RILBA 


“THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


* instructions to competing architects for the new 
‘ounty hall and offices have been prepared by the 
shment committee of the London County Council. 
siiding which it is proposed to erect will be on a 
unded by the river Thames, Belvedere Road, West- 
r bridge and the Council’s works department, offices 


pa competition will be divided into two stages, 
) the preliminary ; (6) the final. The preliminary 
gill be open to architects of any nationality. 

the preliminary stage the professional assessors 
lect in private not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
;. The authors of the designs selected by the 
yrs in the preliminary stage, together with eight 
cts invited by the Council, will compete in the final 


[he eight selected architects will be required to send 
gns at the date fixed for the delivery of the final 
s of the architects selected as the result of the pre- 
ry stage of the competition (see clause No. 18). 

The designs of the successful competitors will be 
ed on the completion of the adjudication in the pre- 
ty stage, to enable their authors to compete in the 
tage. 

Each architect submitting a design for the final stage, 
yrdance with conditions, will receive an honorarium 
guineas (210/.) _ 

The Council has appointed Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
r W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., the official architect, to act 
in this competition as its professional advisers and 
ors, to draw up the instructions and to select and 
mend to the Council the architects who have sent in 
signs which in their opinion are the best of those 
tted, both in the preliminary and final stages of the 
‘tition. 

These two assessors will be further assisted in the 
tage of the competition by a third assessor who will 
ct in that stage. This assessor, who will be nomi- 
by the competitors in the final stage of the com- 
‘wn, will be required to give an undertaking that he 
\t participate in the preliminary stage of the competi- 


‘Tt is the intention of the Council to assign to the 
of the design placed first in the final stage the 
of carrying out his design, and the Council has 
sd that Mr. W. E. Riley, the official architect, shall 
discretionary power in all matters relating to internal 
my, building construction and stability. The successful 
ect shall obtain all the information he requires upon 
ite.) making the necessary estimates, preparing all 
‘ecessary sketches, working drawings, detail draw- 
ind specifications subject to the Council’s approval in 
atters which in the opinion of the official architect 
d be brought to it for decision. : The successful 
ect shall prepare all the necessary copies of the 
ngs and documents for the proper execution of and 
on the works, and also the drawings, &c., for the 
ds of the Council, and exercise in conjunction with the 
‘il architect general and usual superintendence of works 
‘g progress, examine and certify the accounts for the 
3and payments under the contract. 

_ For these services the successful architect and the 
cil’s official architect will be remunerated on the basis 
2 usual 5 per cent. on the total cost of the completed 
‘ing other than the work connected therewith which 
not devolve on the successful architect, and this com- 
on will be paid in the usual manner and will be 
‘ible between the two architects in the proportion of 
/tenths to the successful architect and one-tenth to the 
cil’s official architect. 

2. The buildings may at the discretion of the Council 
“ected in successive blocks, but no special liabilities for 
» payment shall accrue through this cause. 

1. The Council will employ one or more of the firms 
ieir own list for preparing the quantities, whose fees 
ie lithography charges will be defrayed by the 
“ACL. 

ime Aclerk of works or clerks of works will be employed 
‘Perintend the work at the expense of the Council. 


3 Should the building from any cause not be erected 


: 


» been held, the author of the selected design will be 
at the rate of one-fifth of the commission to be given 
“Us services, the basis being his estimate of the whole 


, 


Mm a reasonable time after the two competitions shall | 
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cost, such amount to form part of the commission if the 
building is erected from his design. 

14. Any competitor sending any drawings, photographs 
or statement of any kind in reference to his design, or giving 
any clue to his identity to anyone directly or indirectly 
connected with the Council or its. administration, to the 
assessors or the public, until after the award of the 
assessors in the final stage shall have been officially 
announced, will be disqualified. The special attention of 
competitors is called to this condition. 

15. Designs will be excluded from the competition :— 
(a) If sent in after the time fixed for receiving the designs, 
&c. (6) If considered by the assessors as not in strict 
accordance with the instructions. (c) If they do not pro- 
vide substantially the accommodation asked for. (d@) If 
they exceed the limits of the site. (e) If the assessors 
should determine that the probable cost of the buildings 
will materially exceed the outlay stated. (/) If any com- 
petitor attempts to make known his identity or to influence 
the decision personally or through any member of the 
Council or the assessors. 

16. The drawings submitted in the preliminary stage 
of the competition will be returned under seal to their 
respective authors after the award, and, with the exception 
of the assessors, no one else (pending the final award) will 
be permitted to see the drawings under any circumstances 
during the time they are in the keeping of the Council. 

17. The successful competitors in the preliminary stage 
of the competition, if they so desire, can amend or redraw 
their designs for the final stage of the competition. 

18. Four calendar months will be allowed from the date 
the drawings are despatched to the successful architects in 
which to complete their matured schemes, at the end ot 
which time both the eight originally invited architects and 
those who won their position in the preliminary competi- 
tion must deposit their final designs ; the precise time anda 
date will be named by the assessors. 

19. The accepted design will become the property of the 
Council, which reserves to itself the right of exhibiting the 
other designs sent in for the final stage of the competition. 
for a limited time after the final award shall have been 
made. 

20. All schedules, reports, writings on drawings and 
scales are to be in English. 

21. Each design, report, schedule, packing-case, label, 
&c., must be unsigned and without distinctive mark of any 
kind, and all documents must be typewritten or printed. 
There must be enclosed with the documents, &c., a sealed 
envelope (supplied by the Council) containing the name 
and address of the author, and these will be numbered as. 
they are received. 

22. An adhesive printed label, addressed to Mr. W. E. 
Riley, superintending architect, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W., will be supplied with the condi- 
tions of the competition. This label must be affixed to the 
package containing the designs, reports, schedules, &c., and 
must be delivered at the competitor’s own expense on or 
before noon on Tuesday, May 7, 1907. The time stated 
above for sending in the designs will not in any circum- 
stances be extended. 

23. Every care will be taken of the drawings and any 
other documents sent in by competitors, but the Council 
will not be responsible for any loss of such drawings or 
documents or any injury or damage such drawings or docu- 
ments may sustain whilst in its possession. 

24. The land edged green on the block plan is reclaimed 
foreshore. An embankment wall will be constructed by the 
Council toa height of 18.00 above Ordnance datum, which 
would be the level of the surface of the embankment. 
The competitors will be required to include in their scheme 
a design for the superstructure of this embankment wall, 
which is to be of granite. They are to estimate separately 
for this superstructure and facing the wall with granite from 
2 feet below low-water level (which is minus 6.00 Ordnance 
datum), also for all steps and ornamentation in connection 
with this wall required to complete their design. 

25. A block plan, showing the site of the proposed build- 
ings, accompanies these instructions, giving the levels of the 
site and environments above Ordnance datum, which for the 
purposes of this competition may be taken as correct. The 
whole of the buildings must be provided within the area 
edged pink. Belvedere Road is to be widened to 50 feet 
between the buildings, and, as set out in an agreement 
between the Council and the freeholders on the east side of 
Belvedere Road. A copy of the clause to be observed is 
appended (Schedule “ D.”) Tae 
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26. For the information of competitors the site shown | 


on the block plan is contained on the two London Ordnance 
sheets, Nos. VII. 83 and VII. 84, scale 88 feet to an inch; 
these can be obtained from Messrs. Stanford & Co., Long 
Acre, London. 


27. A sketch plan of the proposed first floor is attached, | 


which shows a suggested arrangement of the accommoda- 
tion on that floor, but it is to be regarded as merely a 
suggestion which competitors may modify in any way they 
desire. 

28. A schedule of provisional requirements is included, 
giving the several departments to be accommodated, their 
approximate positions in the general scheme, the names 
and numbers of the rooms, &c., and their approximate 
areas ; but these requirements are subject to revision. 

29. Elevations of the London County Council works 
department workshops, which are on the north boundary of 
the site, are also supplied for the convenience of com- 
petitors, but it is thought very desirable that each intending 
competitor should visit the site before preparing his design. 

30. In considering the designs the greatest importance 
will be attached to simple and convenient planning, and it is 
essential that all parts of the buildings should be amply 
lighted. The construction is to be fire-resisting material 
throughout. 

31. Attention of competitors is invited to the London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1905, with which the construction of 
the building should conform. 

32. The hall provided in the schedule is to be planned 
as to means of exit, &c., in accordance with the require- 
ments of the London County Council Theatres Regulations. 

33. The choice of materials to be used for the building 
will be left to the discretion of the competitors. 

34. The sum of 850,000/. is considered sufficient to pro- 
vide a substantial structure suitable for the Council’s 
purpose, exclusive of embankment superstructure and 
furniture, also of, any special foundation which may be 
necessary. 

35. The site will be covered with a concrete raft, the 
upper surface of which will be at a level of minus 
3.00 Ordnance datum, and upon this raft the footings of the 
superstructure must rest. This concrete raft will be con- 
structed by the Council. 

36. Each competitor must accompany his design by a 
short typewritten descriptive report in duplicate giving all 
information that may be considered necessary by the com- 
petitor to fully explain his design. 

37. This report is to be accompanied by a typewritten 
schedule in duplicate giving the areas of the accornmodation 
apportioned to each department on each floor, and showing 
(1) the area of office floor space; (2) the area of space 
devoted to waiting-room, storage, &c.; (3) a description of 
the material and mode of construction proposed to be 
adopted, the cubic contents of the building (such cube to be 
taken from minus 3.00 Ordnance datum to the ceiling of the 
topmost storey), to include all architectural features, &c. A 
copy of the dimensions in which the cube is based, and an 
approximate estimate of the cost of carrying out the design 
must also be supplied, together with the detail basis of 
their estimate, and if the value is priced at per cube foot 
the authority for this price is to be quoted. 

38. Open fireplaces are to be provided in the principal 
rooms, in addition to which the whole of the building is to 
be heated by radiators. A system of mechanical ventilation 
is also to be provided. Accommodation to be shown on the 
plans submitted for the necessary plant for both systems. 

39. The object of the first stage of the competition being 
to obtain a good design and general scheme, full details of 
the construction and heating arrangements need not -be 
shown, but the general proposals for the heating and 
ventilation should be described in the report, together with 
any other points competitors may consider necessary for 
the proper illustration of the scheme, but all schemes sent 
in at the final stage of the competition must show the 
intention in regard to heating and ventilating the various 
parts of the building. 

40. The competitors are to tint the areas on each floor 
allocated to the various departments as shown in the follow- 
ing schedule, the shade of colours given to be adhered to as 
closely as possible. 

(Here will be inserted Schedule A,” showing ths shade of 
colours to be used in indicating the location of the departments.) 


41. Each plan is to have clearly marked thereon the 
areas of all the rooms and also a schedule of the areas 
apportioned to each department in the bottom left-hand 
corner. 


42. Each design must. be accompanied by a decla; 
signed by the competitor, stating that the design is hi 
work and that the drawings have been prepared und 
own supervision, in his own offices and by his own 
The declaration must be enclosed in the before-men 
sealed envelope. | 


en area 


SCHEDULE B.—A pproximate Areas of the Principal Ry 


Council chamber, 4,000 super feet; lobby for “ 
650 super feet; lobby for “Noes,” 650 super feet: 
mittee-rooms, 600, 900, 1,000, 750, 900, 1,200, oo 
850, 1,200, 850 and 850 super feet; chairman of (; 
550 super feet; secretary, 300 super feet; waiting. 
550 super feet; deputy-chairman, 550 super feet, and 
chairman, 550 super feet. ; 

Suitable accommodation, amounting in the aggre; 
an area of 16,000 square feet, for the general ; 
members. The library, which shall be as conver 
situated as possible to the Council chamber, and a | 
seat 800 persons is to be provided. The whole , 
principal floor is to be devoted to the accommodation 
forth in this schedule, and to the accommodation of 
heads of departments (as set forth below) who shoi 
located as near the committee-rooms as possible. 
accommodation should consist of a large room 
500 super feet for head of department, a small w; 
room and also about three rooms of approximately 350 
feet each. These areas are not to be included in 
required by the undermentioned departments. _ 

Heads of departments, &c., to be accommodat 
principal floor :—(1) Clerk of the Council, (2) compt 
(3) chief engineer, (4) architect, (5) solicitor, (6) m 
officer of health, (7) valuer, (8) statistical officer, (9) 
officer of the fire brigade, (10) manager of works, (11) 
officer of tramways, (12) educational adviser, (13) exe 


officer, (14) chief inspector. | 


SCHEDULE C.—List of Drawings. 

The whole of the drawings in the preliminary st: 
the competition are to be drawn toa scale of 16 | 
1 inch, with the exception of the site plan showir 
block plan of the new building in relation to the imm 
surroundings drawn to a scale of 40 feet to an inch. 
liminary stage of the competition—plans of each 
elevations of the three principal facades, section: 
longitudinal, one cross threugh the building, sh 
internal courts, &c. No perspective drawings are 
submitted in either stage of the competition. ee 

Note—(Clause 17).—The successful architects can: 
or redraw their designs for the final stage of the coi 
tion if they so desire. 


Additional Drawings for the Final Stage of the Compe 
Sections through council chamber and main stai 
scale 8 feet to 1 inch. Detail of a portion of one | 
facades ; scale 2 feet to 1 inch. All the plans, wi' 
exception of the block plan, to be drawn on paper 52 | 
by 30 inches and mounted on strainers with a 
margin. All the drawings sent in to be in dark bro’ 
black ink, in line only and in geometrical projectio! 
the plans and sections should have the sectional parts 
in solid. In elevations no washes, shading or he 
shadows for the purposes of embellishment will b 
mitted other than flat washes in the openings. Strict 
pliance with these restrictions will be enforced. 


SCHEDULE D. ; 
Extract from an agreement between the Ecelesic 
Commissioners for England and the London County Ce 
dated October 17, 1906 :— . E, 
“The said assurance shall be executed in duplicat 
shall contain all such exceptions grants reservations 
visions stipulations and conditions as shall be necessa 
securing that the Commissioners as regards the land ( 
blue on the Plan No. 1 hereto annexed but subject | 
rights of the existing lessees thereof (short particule 
which are contained in the 4th Schedule hereto) an 
Council as regards the land coloured pink on the Plan 
hereto annexed but subject until the Council shall hat 
quired the same to the rights of existing lessees th 
shall respectiv y have power at all times without obta 
any consent fro n or making to each other any compens 
to erect as to the Commissioners on the land edged 
and as to the Council on the land coloured pink new | 
ings the main front walls of which may be carried up 
height of 60 feet from the pavement level next Suc) ® 
ings to the top of the parapet or eaves gutter as the 
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, on the line of the existing frontages (which are 
upon the Plan No. 2) of the said several properties 
syedere Road shown on the said Plan No. 1 whether 
vuildings shall or shall not affect or diminish the 
; air which may now or at any time or times 
er be enjoyed by the Council or the Commis- 
respectively in respect of the said hereditaments 
‘at the Commissioners and the Council | shall 
ower to deal with the architeetural features and 
fs of their respective buildings next Belvedere Road 
yrdance with the provision contained in the London 
ig Act 1894 as if that Act applied to the said build- 
/ the Council. The said assurance shall also contain 
«ceptions grants reservations provisions stipulations 
/reements as shall be necessary for securing that the 
jissioners and the Council shall respectively have 
, in manner aforesaid and without obtaining any 
‘tas aforesaid or making any compensation as afore- 
/ increase the height to the top of the said parapet or 
stutter of the buildings next Belvedere Road on their 
, ive estates edged blue.and coloured pink on the said 
) 0, 1 to a greater height than 60 feet as aforesaid pro- 
hat for every 3 feet increase in height or portion of 
nerease beyond the height of 60 feet aforesaid the 
rront walls of the buildings to be erected on their said 
ive estates shall be set back 2 feet behind the existing 
f frontage in Belvedere Road aforesaid in respect of 
j}2mises of which the height shall be increased beyond 
‘ight of 60 feet as aforesaid whether such increased 
shall or shall not affect or diminish the light or air 
may now or at any time or times hereafter be enjoyed 
Council or the Commissioners respectively in respect 
said hereditaments and the Commissioners and the 
1. shall have power to deal with the architectural 
is and the roofs of the said respective buildings in 
r aforesaid.” 
| re.—The portion of the site enclosed within the green 
¢is that which will be reclaimed from the river. The 
f the site of which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Ie freeholders is indicated by red stripes. The pro- 
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referred to in the above extract from the agreement 
ng edged blue on Plan No. 1 is that lying ‘between 
ints A and B and edged brown on the block plan 
( accompanies these conditions. The property referred 
4coloured pink on Plan No. 1 is that which was the 
| ld of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and as stated 
as shown by red stripes on the block plan which 
loads these conditions. The extent of the Ecclesi- 

Commissioners’ estate on the east side of Belvedere 
si far as it affects the Council’s site, is indicated on 


ick plan which accompanies the conditions by a brown 
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“HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last, Mr. Walter Cave, vice-president, in the 


. 
i 
‘e following yentlemen were elected members :— 
ss. W. H. Adams, F. R. Hiorns, John Usse, H. A. 
#1, G. H. Ledger, C. S. Mordaunt, J. H. P. Fulford, 
ECollin, S. P. Bush and Sir Chas. A. Nicholson, Bart. 

‘1 the motion of the CHarrman votes of thanks were 
#1to Mr. S B. Bolas for his donation of a large collec- 
1f photographs of Westminster Abbey, and to Mr. 
t rd for his presentation of a bust of Inigo Jones. 

. W. H. Setn-Smiru read the following paper, illus- 
t_by sketches and lantern slides, entitled—- 


The Architecture of Sicily. 


ily as the grave of Classic and the birthplace of 
tian architecture will probably be the first and most 
i tive influence to the architectural student, and having 
i his homage to the departed Romans and Greeks, 
vered the records of the infancy and adolescence of 
‘tine and Romanesque from Constantine’s conversion 
\F fourth century, and tried to unravel the tangle of 
It and influences up to the Renaissance, he will be in a 
on to proceed systematically and thus intelligently to 
| the growth of Gothic art, its external formative influ- 
: ae eS decline under the all-pervading force of the 
ee € Classic spirit. Nor can our travelling student 
ts y enjoy this, the most delightful of his experiences, 

ehas a sufficient grasp of general European history 


| 
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The loveliness of Sicilian scenery and climate is too well 
known to need description. Most travellers visit it for these 
reasons. These qualities will surely be no less enjoyed by 
the architect whose trained eye for colour and form, and 
whose field of interest is made so much wider by the 
pursuit of his specialty—Sicily is beautiful indeed. The 
rugged barrenness of the mountainous interior is in striking 
contrast to the undulating luxury of the sea coast, along 
which, on the north and east of the island, the railways 
wind amid dense and continuous groves of lemon, orange 
and almond trees, harmonising with the bluish-green sea. 
There are no fairer spots in the world than Taormina and 
Palermo. 

Sicily may not be the best destination of a young student 
of architecture, on account of the very intricate problems its 
post-Classic architecture presents. To the older architect, 
however, all this only intensifies the interest, and sets him 
to work till his mind is as tolerably clear as to the origin as 
his sense of beauty is awake to the charm of its wondrous 
buildings of the twelfth century. May I add a warning to 
the student as to accepting even the best guide-books as 
authorities on the origin, history, or description of archi- 
tectural works ? In this instance let him read beforehand, 
and again on the spot, such works as C. A. Cummings’s 
‘‘ History of Architecture in Italy,” Fergusson’s. “ History of 
Architecture,” Baldwin Brown’s “ From Schola to Cathedral,” 
Leader Scott’s ‘Cathedral Builders,” and consult in the 
Institute Library such works as Gravina’s “Il Duomo di 
Monreale,” Dehli, Gally-Knight, Hittorff,; Mothes, Sabazaro, 
Dautier, &c. Jam, however, specially indebted to Cummings. 
I have not hesitated to quote freely from him, where I could 
not pretend to his historical research, nor improve on his 
terseness of general description. Mr. Banister F. Fletcher 
and others have also kindly allowed me to reproduce some 
of the plates from their well-known works, and Messrs. 
Millard, Gerald C. Horsley and J. J. Joass have lent their 
colour sketches. My object to-night is to give you, if possible, 
some views and particulars (without, alas! the wealth of 
colour) which, when you visit Palermo, may make it some- 
what easier for you to pursue your studies. 


The Early History of the Island. 


Situated in the direct and only sea route from the east 
to west and northern Europe, Sicily was naturally among 
the earliest lands to be colonised. Moreover, its great 
beauty, its fertility and good climate and strategical position 
made it the envy of all nations from the earliest Grecian 
era to modern times. It is not difficult, therefore, to explain 
why it has been termed “The Battlefield of the Nations.” 
Pheenicians, Etruscans, Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, 
Saracens, Normans and Spaniards in succession have 
struggled in long and deadly conflict for supremacy over 
the fair and unhappy island, only, in most cases, to enjoy 
a brief or partial occupation. If we expect to find many 
monumental evidences of these successive occupations we 
shall be disappointed, for, with the exception of those of 
the Greek, Roman and Norman periods, scarcely any traces: 
remain. 

The Classic Greek period of 500 years extended from 
735 B.c. to 210 B.c., when the Romans finally conquered the 
island. Notwithstanding the obliteration of the vast city of 
Syracuse (excepting the theatre), we have important 
remains still standing of two fine temples at Girgenti and 
one at Segesta, all, however, bereft of their setting 
as the central or foreground objects in great and beau- 
tiful cities, and of the fine white plaster coating 
adorned no doubt with colour. In their now dilapidated 
and fragmentary character and with their coarse yellow 
sandstone facing it requires a good deal of imagination to 
restore their primitive magnificence. To my mind, the 
vast desolation of the recumbent ruins of Selinunteis still 
more eloquent of the chequered history of these early 
Grecian colonies. Of the scale of some among these 
temples an idea can be formed when I remind you that 
the cast of an abacus of a capital in the Palermo Museum 
is 12 feet 6 inches square, and that the caryatid of Jupiter 
in his temple at Girgenti measures more than 24 feet in 
height. Fewer still are the evidences of the Roman 
dominion, which lasted 600 years, namely, from 210 B.c. to 
about 400 a.p. The Romans plundered Sicily of all its 
treasures of Greek art. The great theatre at Taormina is, 
however, mostly Roman. From Roman times until 535 A D. 
the northern tribes held sway, when it was made subject to 
the Byzantine emperors, who retained it till they, in their 


‘the earliest Greek to the end of the eighteenth century. ! turn, were conquered by the Arabs. 
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The Saracens. 

In 827 Euphemius, the Byzantine governor of Sicily, 
revolting against the emperor, called to his aid in an evil 
hour a force of Mussulmans, whose predatory fleets had 
long infested the Mediterranean. Seizing their opportunity, 
they conquered Palermo four years later and promptly 
established themselves as masters of the whole western 
half of the island, and before the end of the ninth century 
all Sicily lay under Mohammedan domination. The Arabs 
had thus an admirable base of operations for attacks on 
Italy, but notwithstanding their rule of more than 200 years, 
-almost the only genuine Arab monuments remaining are, I 
believe, the baths of Cefala and the gate of the town of 
Ortigia (Syracuse). 


The Normans in South Italy. 


In 1016 forty Norman knights returning from Palestin 
stopped at Salerno in South Italy, then in the hands of the 
Lombard rulers, and found the town hotly attacked by 

‘Saracens. Encouraged by their aid the Lombards took 
heart and the Saracens were driven to their boats. The 
Normans, ambitious of conquest in this fair land, made 
several expeditions, which resulted in 1040 in their establish- 
ment at Melfi, and in 1053 the Normans were confirmed in 
their possession of most of South Italy under Robert 
Guiscard, one of the many sons of Tancred de Hautville, of 
Normandy, and received the Pope’s pardon. These rude 

- warriors, who had not blushed in the beginning of their 
‘career to follow the trade of highwaymen, and were 
absolutely illiterate, here became the enlightened pro- 
moters of knowledge and progress, encouraging with 
enthusiasm at their court and thoughout their territories 
letters, arts and science, without regard to differences of 
race or religion. 


Sicilian Architecture. 


We have very briefly outlined the history of the island 
-of Sicily from its first colonisation by the Greeks of classic 
‘times to the fall of the western Roman dominion, and the 
consolidation in 476 of east and west in the Byzantine 
Empire. From that time for about 400 years a close con- 
nection existed between this island and the eastern part of 
the empire. Count Roger, the brother of Robert Guiscard, 
finally completed the work of conquering the Saracens and 
inaugurated, in 1090, the most brilliant period in the history 
of Sicily. The population he found there was, as in South 
Italy, composed of Greeks, Lombards, Italians, Arabs and 
Jews, who had enjoyed under Saracen rule an extraordinary 
measure of liberty, each race retaining its own language 
and to a great extent its civil and religious customs. The 
official languages were Greek and Arabic. This tolerance 
was imitated by the Norman conqueror. The Greeks were 
still allowed to adhere to the code of Justinian, the Lombards 
- to that of Rothari, the Saracens still took their official oaths 
on the Koran, and the Normans brought in the Frankish 
laws and customs. Roger set himself to work to pacify 
and develop Sicily as his brother had done in South Italy. 
He created the beginning of a civilisation which had no 
equal in Europe. He had asa foundation the Arab fineness 
and’ intelligence consolidated by 200 years of continuous 
enlightened administration. “Christians and Northmen 
adopted the habits and imbibed the culture of their Mussul- 
man subjects. Nor did these Scandinavian sultans of 
Palermo cease to play an active part in the affairs, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, of Europe. As hereditary legatees 
of the Holy See they dispensed benefices and assumed the 
mitre and dalmatic, together with the sceptre and the crown. 
The commander of Roger’s navy was styled Emir or 
Ammiraglio. The workers in his silk factories were slaves 
from Thebes and Corinth. His charters ran in Arabic as 
~well as Greek and Latin. His jewellers engraved the gems 
of the Orient with Christian mottoes in Semitic characters. 
His architects were Mussulmans who adapted their native 
style to the requirements of Christian ritual, and inscribed 
the walls of cathedrals with Catholic legends in Cuphic 
language. The predominant characteristic of Palermo 
is Orientalism. The Saracens had their own quarters in 
the towns and their mosques and schools. Count Roger 
found a machinery of taxation in full working order—a 
whole bureaucracy, in fact, ready to hisuse. In applying 
this machinery he became the richest potentate in Europe. 
In this court life men of letters played a first part three 
centuries before Petrarch taught the princes of Italy to 
respect the pen of a poet” (John Addington Symonds). 

It is estimated that the Normans never formed more 
‘than 1 per cent. of the population, and these almost wholly 
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a feudal aristocracy. Palermo had then a bon 
about three hundred thousand. Count Roger died 
and was succeeded by his son Roger, the first 
continued for fifty years the noble work of hi 
During his reign peace prevailed and the a 
encouraged. This tolerance, of the Saracens esp 
all the more remarkable when one recalls the fact 
Crusaders, with all the animus they implieq 
Mohammedans, were contemporary, but it also 
the long and close contact of east with west w 
explain in some degree the phenomena we are 
examine. Another point to bear in mind is that th 
great period of Byzantine art was co-existent-: 
creation of these Sicilian monuments, that the 
decorations of such churches as S. Mark’s, at Ven 
not yet completed, and those of the Church of the 
Constantinople, and others at Jerusalem and Be 
and S. Front, at Périgueux, were in progress. 


The Early Churches. 


The first Norman church, S. Giovanni dei Lebb; 
built outside the walls as early as 1071 by Robert | 
during his long siege of Palermo. It is a basilic 
with arcades of round arches over octagon pie 
developed transept, not projecting beyond the ais 
but rising as high as the nave. The central bay is 
by a dome. The adhesion to the Roman basili 
is explained by the fact that the Normans were 
whole, loyal throughout to Papal authority and to t 
tions of the Western Church. When Roger, the f 
was firmly established and was crowned in 1030, 
began to rise all over the island. Those of most in 
illustrating this brilliant episode of European histor 
in or near the capital city of Palermo. They grou 
selves into two divisions, according as their foun 
lowed the traditions of the continental architecture 
they were accustomed, or were governed by thos 
native races forming the population. Several of th 
churches are modified transcripts of smaller monu 
the eastern towns—a Greek cross in a square with 
dome, sometimes repeated in the adjacent bays, a 
three apses on the eastern side. 

The little church of La Martorana, commence 
1129, well illustrates this type. From the roughly n 
plan I made on the spot its original form is se 
author was George of Antioch, High Admiral 
Roger. The interior is a Greek cross divided 11 
bays, the centre one covered by a high dome on an 
drum with pointed windows, the transition from th: 
to the octagon being made by arched squinches. 
oblong bays are covered by pointed barrel vaults, 
square angle bays are lowered and covered by 
vaulting. 

Comparing this and other Palermo plans with 


' the early Christian churches of Syria and Greece, 


hardly doubt the source of their inspiration. Her 
are the three eastern apses ; in the angles of the c 
are set small columns of porphyry and Verde antiq 
walls and vaults are covered with mosaics, many 
contemporary. One, probably the oldest. in Sicil) 
the founder prostrate before the Virgin, who ex! 
Christ a scroll bearing these words, “Oh, Son of G 
tect ever from all harm George, the first of princes, ' 
raised this temple to me from the foundations.” 1 
vailing tints of the mosaics are blue-greys, greens, ! 
and white. The aisle vaults are of a rich indi 
starred with gold, a fine combination giving profun¢ 
strength to the colour composition. The paveme 
beautiful mosaic. The tower is probably older, 
detached by about 50 feet from the original churcl 
in four stages, the lower two square and plain, th 
with round angle turrets, which may have suggest 
of the cathedral towers, and it was originally crown 
a hemispherical dome. The ornament, such as th 
moulding, is clearly due to Saracenic influence. 
Close by is S. Cataldo, about contemporary. It 
a Greek cross in plan, the side bays being marrov 
the three bays of the nave are all covered by dome 
drums are pierced by eight simple pointed windo 
four small windows are set at the base of the dom 
The domes, as in all the eastern examples, and like: 
fellows in Sicily, are simple hemispheres, without 
lantern. The side bays are all covered by groined 
Four serpentine columns with free Corinthian ¢é 
varied bases divde the interior bays. The aisle ap 
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| med in the thickness of the wall. Two steps lead up to 
jetribune. . Pe : 

S, Giovanni degli Eremiti, finished, like La Martorana, 
1132, but now ina ruinous condition, has a different plan 
It is T-shaped and without aisles. The nave 


ays, are covered by domes. 1g arc 
jund and partly pointed. The exterior is thoroughly 
‘riental, although not Saracenic. The domes are formed 
ver squinch arches exactly like those of S. Cataldo. The 
wer is of same date as the church, and is domed to cor- 
spond with the church itself. One is told by the custodian 
id by most of the guide-books that this church was 
iginally an Arab mosque converted to Christian uses, but 
je plan is thoroughly Byzantine. Some of the windows 
-e closed by bare plates of marble perforated with an 
‘rabic pattern. The cloisters are very beautiful—arcades 
|‘ pointed arches on coupled twisted columns. 

_ Another and most remarkable example of Byzantine 
‘rangement and construction is the little chapel at 
lalvagna, near Randazzo. It is only 18 feet square, and 
om three sides has open semicircular apses covered as usual 
y semi-domes, which abut against and buttress the central 
yme, repeating upon a small scale that of S. Sophia, at 
onstantinople. 

In all these instances the Normans allowed their monu- 
rent to be built in the style and with the decorations 
jomiliar to the peoples they governed. The pointed arch 
‘ere first introduced to them became general, but it was the 
irch of the Saracens, broad, high-stilted and without 
jouldings, and had no relation whatever to the use of the 
ointed arch of the north of Europe, which was even then 
/eginning to be introduced in the monastic architecture of 
aly. Nowhere in Sicily is there any instance dating from 
ais period of an interior which has any hint of a Gothic 
jystem. The use of the intersecting vault is confined 
ntirely to the small bays of the aisles or porches, while 
ne naves, where not domed or covered by the equally 
)riental stalactite ceiling, are invariably covered with an 
pen timber roof. 


The Cappella Palatina. 


_ At the same time King Roger was building, in the 
‘oyal palace of Count Roger, his predecessor, a chapel 
vhose general plan was more in harmony with the tradi- 
ion of Italy, and which furnished the type of most of the 
ater churches of the Normans. The Cappella Palatina is, 
S we see it to-day, substantially the chapel King Roger 
onsecrated in 1140, and is one of the most interesting and 
aluable monuments of the splendid architecture of the 
Norman kings. The chapel is entered from the arcaded 
allery surrounding the court on the second storey of the 
yalace. Its plan is divided into nave and aisles, with 
‘ransept as high as the nave, but with no projection beyond 
she walls, and three apses as in all the earlier churches, 
‘he crossing covered with a Byzantine dome like many of 
he Romanesque churches in both the north and south of 
taly. It is only in the treatment of its details, in the use 
of the pointed arch, and in its sumptuous decoration that 
we feel the influence of the mixed Orientalism which 
oloured all the art of Sicily at this period. The nave 
iweades are of highly-stilted arches with columns alter- 
ately of polished granite and marble, with Corinthian 
vapitals. The height of the arch is nearly as great as 
hat of the column, and the stilt nearly half its height. 
The four columns which support the dome are of unequal 
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fiameter, and form, not a square, but a rectangle, longest 
dy about 4 feet in the direction of the nave; the base of the 
dome at two points thus falls some 2 feet inside its sup- 
orting arches, the wall being corbelled forward to carry it. 
The shadow thus produced as seen from the nave and 
softened by the rounded surface of the corbel is very effec- 
ive. The dome resembles many of the smaller churches, 
and has a ring of small windows at its base. The transept 
aisles have barrel vaults, and the nave aisles are covered 
with wood ceilings following the line of the nave roof. The 
‘Nave has a carved wood ceiling of the richest Moorish 
eakaeter, similar to those in Granada and Seville, and 
‘Cecorated lavishly with gold and colour. The interior sur- 
faces elsewhere are flat, the arches without mouldings and 
e clerestory and apses without belt or cornice. But these 
‘Mat surfaces are decorated throughout with the utmost 
‘Splendour, 
le ES i Without their gorgeous colour tle lighting of these 
Lal jes would be fine. The windows of the clerestory 
aisles, of nave and transepts, are so small as scarcely 
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to be seen in perspective, and to give depth and mystery 
to the ceilings and interspaces ; these masses of deep dark 
and half-tone being repeated beneath the ambone and organ 
gallery and in the semi-domes of the apses, while a flood of 
diffused light descends from the dome windows forming a 
splendid contrast and throwing into high light the clergy 
in their sumptuous robes and the brilliant accompaniment 
assembled below, their forms and colours being reflected, 
as it were, in the series of mosaic figures of saints and 
angels depicted in the mosaics above. In no other interior 
which I have seen is this contrast of light and shade so fine, 
reminding one of the Spanish cathedrals, but the prevailing 
gloom of a nave so decorated would not have been justifiable 
in the Middle Ages, except in a private chapel. 

The great principle of “ breadth” is carried to perfection. 
I need not say that the glazing of the windows is quite with- 
out colour—another most important principle. Any stained 
glass would have confused the scheme of wall colouring. 
Everywhere the effort to obtain diffused rather than direct 
sunlight for the decorations is apparent. ‘There are practi- 
cally only two divisions of the composition, the upper and 
the lower portions of the church, the upper being entirely 
covered, walls, arches, domes, vaults and even soffits of 
arches, with a wealth of colour, the lower kept quite quiet 
yet sufficiently broken by line or colour (without pattern) to 
harmonise with the other portions. For instance, the 
mosaic pavement, inlaid with circles of serpentine and 
porphyry, surrounded by winding bands of Alexandrine 
work, is comparatively cool and subdued, and of geometric 
design ; so is the frieze which separates the great vertical 
slabs of Cipollino marble, 14 feet high, from the pictorial 
mosaic above; these slabs being formed into panels by 
bands of geometric mosaic resembling those in the Alhambra 
and in S. Sophia, while the marble columns are enriched 
with fluting to harmonise with their richer toned granite 
neighbours and other surroundings. 

Nowhere are they (the mosaics) permitted to be within 
14 feet of the observer. The colour spaces are not broken 
up by architectural features such as mouldings, but divided 
by bands or lines of the same material. Every angle or 
projection is rounded off and the mosaic carried round it, 
obviating sharp lines of light, and giving beautiful gradation 
between the different surfaces. Even the wall surfaces 
themselves are not flat; whether this is due to the method 
of fixing or was intentionally arranged in preparation of the 
surfaces for the tesserze, perhaps expert mosaicists present 
can tell us. We only know the result is excellent. These 
wall-pictures are cf the greatest variety and beauty; the 
ground is all gold and the figures have much expressiveness 
and dignity without the rigid formality of most of the 
Byzantine mosaics. Some are doubtless contemporary with 
the structure, but the greater part were added during the 
reign of William I., the son of King Roger, before the end 
of the twelfth century, and all have been more or less 
restored, as have also those of the Martorana and of Mon- 
reale, the madders in the draperies harmonising beauti- 
fully with the porphyry columns and discs. The inscrip- 
tions are in black and are both in Greek and Latin, and 
silver tesserze are used in parts. The silver band of the 
cupola bears the date of 1143. The organ gallery is a most 
beautiful composition in porphyry and serpentine, white and 
red marbles, with gold glass, its design closely following the 
examples we find in Ravello and Salerno cathedrals. 
Cummings also speaks of a paschal candlestick of great 
beauty standing beside the former pulpit. If more beauti- 
ful than that we have here it must be beautiful indeed. 
The pavement in Opus Alexandrinum is of great beauty, 
consisting of circular slabs of porphyry with bands of 
colour. In this lovely chapel Norman architecture in Sicily 
came to its full flowering. In later monuments we find 
equal magnificence, but nowhere more typical or more 
beautiful expression of the geniuses of the place and time. 


(To be concluded.) 


Mr. E. R. Catterns, secretary of the Glasgow School of 
Art, has received the following letter from the Scotch 
Education Department :—‘ Adverting to the letter from 
this department of the 22nd ult., and to your letter of the 
11th inst. I am to state, for the information of your 
governors, that the department will be prepared to contri- 
bute an equivalent of the sum which is raised locally up to 
a maximum sum of 15,o00/. But I am to add that the 
department cannot undertake to make a grant from the 
funds at present at their disposal in respect of contri- 
butions not intimated to them by January 31, 1907.” 
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N the course of repairing the plaster on the interior walls 
of the north aisle of the church the stonework of the 
upper portion of the north doorway was uncovered ; it was 
found in an excellent state of preservation with the staple 
and hinge of the door itself, which had been builtin. This 
doorway is of the Early English style of architecture, fol- 
lowing the Norman, and although in these matters no arbi- 
trary date can be fixed, it was probably erected about 
A.D. 1300. 

The vicar and churchwardens decided not to fill in the 
recess, and they may, perhaps, go a step further and open 
out altogether this doorway, thereby adding another entrance 
to the church, increasing its architectural interest and in 
part restoring it to its original condition. From the evidence 
of the brickwork the door had been blocked up in compara- 
tively modern times, possibly in 1832, when the galleries 
were erected. Few, perhaps, of the parishioners of Steyning 
attempt to realise the noble proportions of their church in 
its original condition. The nave extended to the west one 
or more arches further than it does now, the tower not then 
being in its present position, and upon the site of the 
chancel rose the tower with transepts and chapels, the 
church being a cruciform one. 

Steyning Church belonged to the abbey of Fécamp, in 
Normandy, and is supposed to have been built about 
A.D. 1150, and the door now referred to was no doubt for 
the use of the Benedictine monks in passing from the 
monastic buildings, which stood to the north, into the church 
itself. Upon the breaking out of the French war in 1415 the 
possessions of the alien monasteries were taken from them 
by Henry V., and those in Steyning were granted to the 
newly founded English abbey of Sion, in whose hands they 
remained until some time shortly previous to the year 1519, 
as is shown by extracts from early wills. Upon the with- 
drawal of the support of the wealthy abbey of Fécamp the 
monastic buildings and church may have been neglected 
and allowed gradually to fall into that decay and ruin which 
doubtless was.completed upon the suppression of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The influential family of Farnfold resided at Gatwick for 
many generations, and extracts from their early wills and 
from those of Pellatt of Charlton Court prove the existence 
of this north doorway early in the sixteenth century. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association a paper was read by Mr. James L. 
Lawrence, member of the Sanitary Institute, on ‘‘ The 
Sanitary Considerations of Building.” After treating of 
the importance of sanitary science, made-up sites, ground 
air, dry-rot, &c., he proceeded to deal with the purely public 
health side, and asked—What, for instance, was the effect 
of huge blocks of buildings on the health of their inmates ? 
Some authorities say that ordinary infectious diseases are 
not spread through people living closely together in flats, 
though one might almost think otherwise. One most 
insanitary piece of construction brought about by this style 
of building was, however, the inner court or smaller well. 
The only good point about it, and even this is doubtful, was 
that you could open your window at any time of the year 
without fear of a draught. But instead of pure air they 
might get a smell of their neighbour’s dinner or a concen- 
trated knowledge of the ash bucket in the court below. 
This, with practically no sunlight and too often the need of 
artificial light from November till March, should make 


them hope that planning of this nature would not be long. 


perpetuated. He (the lecturer) noticed some time ago that 
a reason put forth for the cause of the domestic servant 
problem in London and elsewhere was the bad quarters 
to which servants were relegated, often with an outlook into 
these wells. Nor did he think they were much better off else- 
where, when an old, badly-lit room without a fire was found to 
appear on a plan, and which was found convenient to 
designate ‘‘box-room.” How often was such a room made 
to serve the purpose of housing the unlucky servant ? He 
did not think ordinary people nowadays were blessed with 
quite so many boxes as an architect would sometimes make 
out from the space he allots to them, and, too, he thought 
the Dean of Guild Court sometimes expressed a similar 
opinion. Of course, if a fire could not be arranged for, it 
might also be difficult to put in what the law demanded—a 
flue, or one that really did its work; but, if possible, this 
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Se 
should be provided, because, after all, how many People 
have fires in their bedrooms except in cases of illness 2 
point sometimes apt to be forgotten in modern kitchens , 
the necessity of leaving a flue for gas stoves. No mat 
the size of the house, tenement or otherwise, they n 
safely infer that if gas was to be obtained a gas stove wo 
be used, and provision should always be made for it, 7 
kitchen was to a great extent a dwelling-room, and spe 
provision in ventilation should be introduced for the ec 
fort of its inmates. No doubt the badly-cooked dinners ; 
perhaps reads about more than experiences were pai 
occasioned through indisposition of the cook caused by | 
kitchen ventilation. 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, a vote of thar 
was conveyed to Mr. Lawrence. The Association has 
solved to open an exhibition of architectural interest to 
held next summer during the months of June, July z 
August. An exhibition of this nature has not been held 
Edinburgh for a quarter of a century, and as the Edinbu; 
Architects’ Association celebrates the jubilee of its existe) 
in 1907 the year is considered a specially suitable one 
the venture. The exhibition will be held in the Galler 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. ‘: 


IRISH ARCHITECTS’ PROTEST. 


HE following letter has been forwarded to the memb 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy by the Council 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland :-—_ 

Mr. President and gentlemen,—We, the President a 
Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Irela 
desire to add an unanimous voice to the protest which y 
will, doubtless, make against the majority report of 1 
Commission on the Royal Hibernian Academy and | 
Metropolitan School of Art lately issued. 3 

We deprecate most strongly the proposal to reduce | 
Royal Hibernian Academy to the level of a society of mer 
exhibiting artists, thereby depriving it of all claim to 
academic functions. 

We would wish also to express our appreciation of 1 
admirable minority report presented by Mr. Justice Madd 
and Mr. J. P. Boland, M.P., a report which indicates hi 
thoroughly these gentlemen recognise the fundamen 
difference between the functions of an academy of arts a 
an art school. 

We conclude in expressing our earnest hope that t 
voice of the artists of Ireland may not be stifled by reco 
mendations based solely on the evidence and suggestion 
Department officials, and that no action by the Governme 
conceived on the lines of the majority report, may result 
what would undoubtedly be the extinction of our Acaden 

We are, Mr. President and gentlement, your obedie 
servants, : 

Signed on behalf of the Council of the Royal Institute 

of the Architects of Ireland, 
W. M. Mitcue t, President. 
J. H. Wess, Hon. Sec. 
20 Lincoln Place, Dublin ; . 

December 14, 1906. 


AMALGAMATION OF GALLERIES. 


N a letter to the Glasgow Herald Mr. John Honeyma 
R.S.A., offers the following suggestions :— ar 

In view of differences of opinion which have arisen 1 
garding the constitution of the Board which is to be entrust 
with the care of the National Gallery, I venture to sugge 
an arrangement which I think would be found workab 
and advantageous, although likely at first sight to stir 1 
patriotic prejudices. It is that the National Gallery and tl 
Scottish and Irish Galleries—nominally, but not reall 
national—should be amalgamated, so that we should ha’ 
only one National Gallery, part of the national collectic 
finding a home at Edinburgh and part at Dublin. 

By some this might be regarded as an encroachment ¢ 
“Scottish rights,” but I am disposed to take a broader vie 
of the subject. Every Scotsman will continue to admu 
and venerate Edinburgh and give her pre-eminence OV! 
other cities as the capital of the ancient kingdom ; but sk 
is not the capital of the United Kingdom, and in a Unite 
Kingdom there can be only one king and one capital, and- 
strictly speaking—only one National Gallery. It would b 
a great mistake—indeed, altogether wrong—were We. 


All 


, for works of art, and it would save any need for the 
ension of the present building on the Mound if the Royal 
ttish Academy is removed from it, if a wise system of 
archange among the three sections of the national collec- 
iis adopted. For it would obviously be better to have 
_ present building full of pictures of the highest merit 
n to have a gallery twice the size filled with inferior 


rk. 

‘Tf the Edinburgh Town Council thinks otherwise, and 
fers quantity to quality, it has only to carry out its 
ieme for completing its national monument and convert- 
| it into a municipal art gallery, but in that case the people 
Edinburgh would require to raise the necessary funds, 
e their neighbours in the West. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ DISTRICTS. 


AHE Building Act committee of the London County 
Councll report that they have under consideration the 
estion of adjusting the limits of several more district 
-veyors’ districts in order to make them, so far as may be 
ssible and convenient, coterminous with the boundaries 
. the electoral areas constituted under or in pursuance of 
> London Government Act 1899. The present time is 
‘rticularly favourable for such alterations, as, owing to 
aths and resignations, a considerable number of districts 
ls vacant. Section 139 (1) of the London Building Act 
94 provides that the Council may, subject to the payment 
compensation to any district surveyor who is thereby 
prived of his office, alter the limits of the district of any 
‘strict surveyor or unite any two or more such districts, 
dplace any such altered district under the supervision of 
y district surveyor. Broadly speaking, the effect of the 
‘commendations, if adopted by the Council, will be the 
duction of the three Islington districts to two, viz. 
ington (South) and Shoreditch, and Islington (North) and 
. Pancras (North); the reduction of the four districts into 
hich the City of London is divided to three, viz. City of 
ondon, East, South and West ; the union of the two districts 
' Fulham, north and south; the division of the existing 
strict of Lewisham into two districts and the modification 
other respects of the boundaries of nine districts. In the 
‘vent of the recommendations being adopted, it is proposed 
| invite applications for the appointments of district sur- 
»2yors for the several vacant districts by advertisement and 
| submit recommendations with regard thereto as soon as 
dssible. The committee have negotiated with the district 
‘rveyors concerned and recommend— 
| (a) That the Islington portion of the district known as 
lerkenwell and part of Islington be severed from that 
istrict, and be added to the adjoining district of Islington 
South), Shoreditch and Norton Folgate. 
{ (6) That the portion of the vacant district of Islington 
South-west), St. Luke, Old Street and the parish of Glass- 
‘ouse Yard, within the metropolitan Borough of Islirgton, 
outhward of the railway through Highbury station and 
Taiden Lane station, be added to the adjoining district of 
slington (South), Shoreditch and Norton Folgate. 
| (c) That Norton Folgate be severed from the district 
nown as Islington (South), Shoreditch and Norton Folgate, 
nd added to the adjoining district of Whitechapel, Spital- 
elds, Mile End New Town and Tower Liberty. 
| (d) That the district of Islington (South), Shoreditch 
lye Norton Folgate, readjusted as outlined in the foregoing 
esolutions (a), (b) and (c), be designated Islington (South) 
nd Shoreditch. 
1. That the portion of the vacant district of Islington 
South-west), St. Luke, Old Street and the parish of Glass- 
jouse Yard, within the metropolitan Borough of Islington, 


/ 


severed from that district and added to the adjoining district 
of St. Pancras (West). 

(h) That the district of Islington (North) and St. Pancras 
(East), readjusted as outlined in the foregoing resolutions 
(e), (f) and (g), be designated Islington (North) and St. 
Pancras (North). 

(i) That the portion of the district known as Holborn, 
East Strand and part of St. Pancras, within the metropolitan 
Borough of St. Pancras, be severed from that district and 
added to the adjoining district of St. Pancras (West). 

(7) That the district of St. Pancras (West), readjusted 
as outlined in the foregoing resolutions (/), (g) and (2), be 
designated St. Pancras (South). 

(f) That the portion of the district known as Holborn, 
East Strand and part of St. Pancras, within the metropolitan 
Borough of Finsbury, be severed from that district and 
added to the adjoining district of Clerkenwell and part of 
Islington. 

(2) That the portion of the vacant district known as 
Islington (South-west), St. Luke, Old Street, and the parish 
of Glasshouse Yard, within the metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury, be added to the adjoining district of Clerkenwell 
and part of Islington. 

(m) That the district known as Clerkenwell and part of 
Islington, readjusted as outlined in the foregoing resolutions 
(a), (f) and (/), be designated Finsbury. 

(x) That the portion of the district known as Holborn, 
East Strand and part of St. Pancras within the city of West- 
minster, be severed from that district and added to the 
adjoining vacant district of Bloomsbury, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Soho and Covent Garden. 

(0) That the portion of the vacant district known as 
Bloomsbury, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Soho and Covent 
Garden, within the metropolitan Borough of Holborn, be 
severed from that district and added to the adjoining dis- 
trict of Holborn, East Strand and part of St. Pancras. 

(p) That the district of Holborn, East Strand and part of 
St. Pancras, readjusted as outlined in the foregoing resolu- 
tions (2), (4), (2) and (0), be designated Holborn. 

(q) That the vacant district of Bloomsbury, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Soho and Covent Garden, readjusted as out- 
lined in the foregoing resolutions () and (0), be designated 
Strand. 

(r) That the Queen’s Park ward of the metropolitan 
Borough of Paddington be added to the district of Padding- 
ton, and that the late detached portion of St. George, Hanover 
Square, on the north side of Bayswater Road, be severed 
from the district of St. George, Hanover Square (North) and 
added to the district of Paddington. 

(s) That the detached portion of the vacant district known 
as City of London, Western Division (viz. Cheap Ward), be 
added to the vacant district known as City of London, 
Eastern Division. 

(¢) That so much of the vacant district known as City of 
London, Northern Division, as is situate westward of a line 
running north and south along the centres of Moor Lane, 
Fore Street, Aldermanbury Postern, Aldermanbury and 
Milk Street be added to the vacant district of City of London, 
Western Division. 

(uw) That so much of the vacant district known as City of 
London, Northern Division, as is situate eastward of a line 
running north and south along the centres of Moor Lane, 
Fore Street, Aldermanbury Postern, Aldermanbury and 
Milk Street, be added to the vacant district of City of London, 
Eastern Division. 

(v) That the district known as City of London, Western 
Division, readjusted as outlined in the foregoing resolutions 
(s) and (4), be designated City of London (West). 

(w) That the district known as City of London, Eastern 
Division, readjusted as outlined in the foregoing resolutions 
(s) and (uz), be designated City of London (East). 

(x) That the district of Lewisham be divided by a line 
along the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway through 
Lewisham Road and Catford stations, and that the two 

districts so constituted be designated Lewisham East and 


Lewisham West. 


ed of the railway through Highbury station and 
aiden Lane station, be added to the adjoining district of 
‘slington (North) and St. Pancras (East). 
hone ) That the portion of the district of St. Pancras (West), 
nd oa of the railway through Camden Town station 
La ded cri sph peeve ssenerse from that district and 
adjoining district of Islington (North ; 
| S (Esch g gton (North) and St 
ot the portion of the district known as Islington 
bid and St. Pancras (East), southward of the railway 
ugh Maiden Lane station and Camden Town station, be 


‘i 


(y) That the district of Fulham (South), when vacant, 
be added to the district of Fulham (North), and that the 
district so constituted be designated Fulham. 

2) That where alterations in the limits of districts are 
approved by the Council, the solicitor do take such steps as 
may be necessary to secure the carrying out of such altera- 
tions, which shall be subject to the conditions that any 
works in progress, and any proceedings in progress relating 
to any dangerous or neglected structure, or any other 
building or structure in areas surrendered by a district 
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surveyor shall, notwithstanding the transference of those 
areas from his supervision, continue to be supervised by 
him until the completion of such works and proceedings, 
and that no district surveyor shall claim compensation for 
any diminution of income which may hereafter arise by 
reason of such adjustments of limits. 

(aa) That unless otherwise specified, and subject to the 
conditions mentioned in the foregoing resolutions, the 
alterations of district limits do take effect on and after 
January 1, 1907, and that the solicitor do take such steps as 
may be necessary with reference thereto. 


Sculpture in Relation to Architecture. 


Sir,—Will Mr. S. C. K. Smith allow an addition to his 


‘moral? Jt is this—that in order to become allies the 
sculptor must understand something at least of architectural 
form and proportion, and the architect something of human 
form and proportion. It is marvellous how incompetent 
architects and architectural draughtsmen are to draw the 
human figure, clothed or unclothed, or to proportion it to the 
scale and perspective of even high-class architectural draw- 
ings. It is marvellous, first, because one would think that 
a professional draughtsman would be able almost intuitively 
to produce something with some more or less correct and 
artistic approximation to the shape of the human figure, and 
secondly, because those whose occupation almost daily is 
drawing to scale spoil masterly productions by introducing 
figures to the scale of those on tradesmen’s illustrated paper 
bags. Week after week drawings are reproduced in the 
architectural papers containing caricatures not only of the 
human form divine, but of animals, trees, benches, carriages 
and horses, and goodness knows what besides, that would 
be a disgrace to a sixth-standard schoolboy. One of the 
subjects in architectural examinations should be figure and 
landscape drawing, and then perhaps the unnecessary intro- 
duction of diminutive figures that have not a joint that is 
not dislocated, nor a member that is not deformed, and 
which can only just look over the top of the stall boards of 
the shops, or might perhaps by standing on tiptoe be able to 
reach the bell-pull, but certainly not the knocker, would not 
be so frequent in the drawings that are sent to the architec- 
tural papers for reproduction. If the architect cannot 
introduce decent figure-work into his drawings, how can he 
expect or be expected to be able to deal with sculpture ? 
Rogert A. Davis. 
Broxwood, Pembridge, Herefordshire : 
December 15, 1906. 


Fire at Messrs. Whitehead’s. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow us the opportunity, through 
the columns of The Architect, to state that the serious fire at 
our store yard in Dorset Road, which was so prominently 
noticed in the daily press of the 13th inst., has not in any 
way affected our workshops, stables and main yard (situated 
at Portland Place North), and in no way inconveniences us 
except as regards loss of stock. Our business is therefore 
being carried on as usual, and the insertion of this state- 
ment will remove the impression to the contrary that has 
become current, and has caused us considerable trouble. 
Thanking you in anticipation, we remain, yours faithfully, 

L. WHITEHEAD & Co., Lrp. 
JAS. Watts, director. 
_..Portland Works, Portland Place North, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W. : 
December 17, 1906. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Sydney P. Hall, M.A., M.V.O., has had the honour of 
submitting for the King’s inspection a sketch of the Chapter 
of the Order of the Garter and Investiture of the King of 
Norway held by his Majesty at Windsor Castle. 


Mr. Frank Burnett, a Glasgow architect, has offered to 
give 2,000 square yards of ground near Earlston Avenue, 
St. Rollox, for a playground, on condition that it be left an 
open space for all time. The Town Council resolved to 
accept the gift. 

Aston Parish Church is to be restored at a cost of 2,500/. 
under the direction of Messrs. J. A. Chatwin & Sons. The 
work will include the erection of a porch at the south door. 


Professor F. M. Simpson is to deliver a course of 
lectures at University College on ‘The Seven Ages 
Architecture” before the teachers of the London Cou 
Council. He has been appointed architect to advise as 
the redistribution and adaptation of the buildings of Lon 
University College consequent upon the removal of Uni 
sity College school to Hampstead. 


Dr. F. Parkes Weber has presented the Guildhall Lib; 
with a valuable collection of historical coins, tokens 
pieces of money, numbering in all about 1,200 specime 
The British Museum authorities have also selected 0 
5,000 specimens. The rest of the collection will be s 
for the benefit of the German Hospital. 


The Duke of Devonshire has contributed 300/. towa 
the restoration of Selby Abbey, which was partly destro 
by fire in October. The fund is now fast approach 
30,000/., and the work of restoration will be proceeded y 
almost immediately under the direction of Mr. J. Old 
Scott. ; 


“The Five Sisters’? Window in the north transept 
York Minster is to be protected at a cost of 200/ 1 
present green plates and iron stanchions used as a prot 
tion will be removed, and replaced by a complete outer s 
of clear white glass similar to that lately supplied to. 
chapter-house windows. The five windows each requ 
1,750 feet of glass. 


The Late Charles Lock Eastlake, architect, who was kee 
and secretary of the National Gallery, has left property 
the value of 15,082/. 6s. 3d. 


The Bridge House Estates Committee on Monday accep 
the tender of Sir William Arrol & Co. for 203,000/, 
widening of Blackfriars Bridge. The work will comme 
early in 1907 and will take about two years to complete. 


The Death has taken place at Bristol at the age of eigh 
four of Mr. Clement Tate, who was for many years in t 
Government service at Dover, Woolwich and Portland, 
surveyor of works at Dover he was instrumental in unear 
ing the Roman pharos on which the Lords Warden of 1 
Cinque Ports were sworn into office up to about a hundr 
years ago, when the site was lost. 


Sir Rowand Anderson has been appointed architect 
the Council of Dundee University College for the m 
physics laboratory provided by a gift of 12,500/. from ] 
Carnegie. He is also to advise regarding the site to | 
selected for the new buildings. 2S a 


Mansfield College, Oxford, has just received two intere 
ing gifts. An anonymous donor has given 3,000/, for t 
purpose of beautifying the chapel with  stained-gla 
windows ; while Miss Clark, a lineal descendant of Gait 
borough, has handed the College four works by that artis 

Mr. Banister Fletcher is to deliver a lecture on “ Rom 
Architecture” (introductory in connection with the U) 
versity Extension Guild) at the University of London, Sou 
Kensington, on January 7 next. VE. 

A Gift of £300 has been made anonymously by a friei 
of Mr. T. Graham Jackson, R.A., to be spent during t 
ensuing year on completing the decorative carving in t 
Examination Schools, Oxford. Brasenose College has ma 
a grant of 1o0o/. towards the provision of new cases at tl 
Ashmolean Museum. 

Mr. J. C. Dollman’s ‘amine, which was exhibited at tl 
Royal Academy in 1904, has been presented to the A 
Gallery in Peel Park, Salford, by Mr. James Gresham. — 


A Stained-Glass Window has been placed in the Romz 
Catholic church at Bishop’s Stortford, which is compost 
of fragments of a window which was in the adjoinit 
church of St. Michael’s, in pre-Reformation times, af 
which was discovered in a summer-house window. 


The Rev. James King, vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick-upo! 
Tweed, has issued a pamphlet on ‘“ The Edwardian Wall: 
and Elizabethan Ramparts of Berwick-upon-Tweed.” Th 
profits will be devoted to the poor. The author says h 
little book is not a history of Berwick, but a brief accou! 
of its magnificent walls and masonry, furnished by th 
internal evidence of the decaying stonework, and supple 
mented by a little knowledge of architecture, archaeolog} 
and fortification. 


The American Institute of Architects have decided t 
award medals to those who have most signally contribute 
to the art aspect of architecture. Sir Aston Webb, RA 
is to be the first recipient. The presentation of the meda 


will take place at Washington on January 7, and Sir Asto) 


and Lady Webb will leave for America on Saturday. - 
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“ GRANTSWOOD,”’ HORSHAM. 


PHILIP TREE, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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HousE AT CASTLEMORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Cc. F. A VOYSEY, Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


iited competition for the new buildings at 
for the University College of North Wales has 
jded in favour of Mr. Henry T. Hare. Sir 
Veps, R.A., was the assessor, and in his award 
..—“Thave now carefully examined the four 
{lesigns, with the reports of their authors, that 
yn sent in for the proposed new buildings, and 
opinion that all of them have sufficiently com- 
1h the conditions of competition to entitle them 
wemiums offered. I have also made a careful 
ition of the site and its surroundings, and I am 
Ion that the design that best meets the require- 
| id the conditions laid down for the competition 
siarked No. 2, and I therefore place this design 
4 consider that the author is entitled to the 
| of 250/. Judging from this design, I feel 
¢: the author would provide a satisfactory 
- and, subject to his being prepared to meet the 
> in making any variations in the plan and 
nients that they may think desirable after 
ion with him, and to his being able to justify 
vate, | should strongly recommend the Council 
it the author of the design marked No. 2 as the 
for the new buildings.” The expenditure is 
dat over 200,000/. The Council have accepted 
_8’s plans, and the Kine has been invited to lay 
| dation-stone. 


jiave already referred to the remarkable will of 
(foun Stuart M‘Caic, who died in 1903. His 
was worth from 2,000/. to 3,0o00/. a year, and 
5 some 10,000/. in money. The revenue of his 
is, according to the testator, ‘to be used for 
jose of erecting monuments and statues for 
)rothers and sisters on the tower or circular 
j called the Stuart M'Caig Tower, situated on 
dill, above Oban, the making of these statues 
lee to Scotch sculptors from time to time as the 
7 funds may accumulate for that purpose ; also 
\tic towers be built on the hillock at the end of 
‘ark, in the parish of Muckairn, and on other 
iat points on the Muckairn estate, and on 
ominent places on the various estates ; such, 
Itular, as the Meolreor of Balagown, lying 
st of Kilachonish farmhouse. My wish and 
$ to encourage young and rising artists, 
- that purpose prizes be given for the best 
_ the proposed statues, towers, &c., before 
1 them.” In a codicil he added :—“ I par- 
want the trustees to erect on the top of the 
) the tower I built in Oban statues in large 
sf all my five brothers and of myself, namely, 
 Joun, Ducatp, Donatp, Perer and of my 
“ALCOLM, and of my mother Mareret, and of 
sts Jean, Catuertne, Marcret and Anny, and 
le statues be modelled after photographs. And 
Jese may not be available that the statues may 
}mily likeness to my own photograph or to any 
|mber of my foresaid family, and that these 
‘will cost not less than one thousand pounds 
(and that money to come out of the accumulated 
hes The authorities: of the University of 
Were constituted as his trustees. A. sister 
testator brought an action to have the 
| aside on the grounds that she could not 
‘sted of her rights of succession except by 
ting beneficial rights in favour of. third 
i In the first Court the action was dismissed 
te ‘was brought before the higher Courts. 


ty of the judges found in favour of the plaintiff. 
d Justice Clerk said it could not be suggested 
*n Would be. benefited by the statues. Nor 
be considered as a charity or education, for 
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there was to be a competition among young artists for 
the towers and statues. If the cost of the designs, 
another of the judges said, represented the whole of the 
expenditure, it might be concluded that the prizes could 
be bestowed without the erection of the towers, and the 
burden could be borne by the estate. “The arrangement 
was proposed to be continuous. But the creation of 
statues and artistic towers could not go on for ever. 
The young architects and sculptors of Scotland have 
accordingly lost a source of income which was without 
a precedent, and it would not be impossible to use the 
money in a more serviceable way than the Court of 
Session imagined. 


AN inquiry was held last week in Dublin by Mr. 
Cowan, the chief engineering inspector of the Local 
Government Board, respecting an application of the Cor- 
poration for authority to borrow 134,000/. for the con- 
struction of a reservoir. Plans were submitted, but the 
inspector said he could not discover who was responsible 
for their accuracy. In 1895 the estimate for the work 
was only 65,o00/. After the objection of the inspector, 
the solicitor to the Corporation asked for an adjourn- 
ment for six weeks in order to allow of further con- 
sideration of the plans. The inspector in agreeing 
said that, although his examination of the plans could 
only be superficial, his suggestions had led to a reduc- 
tion of 12,o00/. in addition to a correction of prices 
amounting to 9,ooo/. The proceedings are a commen- 
tary on the methods of carrying out public works in the 
poorest city of the country. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants have hitherto been fortunate 
in obtaining cheap water. A return was read by the 
inspector from which it appe2red that the capital cost of 
water was in Dublin 2.1/. per head ; Belfast, 4.5/. ; Birken- 
head, 2.15/.; Birmingham, 7.23/.; Bolton, 3.03/.; Brad- 
ford, 7.15/.; Cardiff, 5.9/.; Dundee, 4.5/.; Edinburgh, 
4.45/.; Glasgow, 3.59/.; Leeds, 4.9/.; Liverpool, 5.1/.; 
Manchester, 5.5/.; Oldham, 5.2/.; Sheffield, 6.6/7, The 
cost per head to the population per annum for water 
was :—Dublin, 3s. 8d.; Vienna, 3s. 9d.; Glasgow, 
4s. 4d.; Berlin, 4s. 5d.; Paris, 4s. 1od.; Manchester, 
5s. 3a.+ ‘Liverpool, ‘5s. ‘tod. ; Birmingham, 6s: _ 4d." 
Melbourne, 6s. 8d. ; Chicago, 7s. 3a. ; London, 7s. 11d. ; 
New York, 8s. 2d.; Philadelphia, ros. 2d.; Boston, 
Ios. 7d. 


Tue International Conference on Labour Regulation 
which was held in Berne in September was confined to 
the official representatives of the fourteen States of 
Europe. It is accepted that restrictions on industrial 
methods for the benefit of workpeople should be simul- 
taneously employed by countries which are competitors, 
and also applied in an equal degree. One important 
measure which was brought forward was not received 
with the unanimity which had been anticipated. It was 
a proposal to establish an International Commission on 
which each of the States would be represented, which 
would meet whenever there was business to transact, 
and whose function would be to inquire into disputes 
that might arise from the interpretation or execution of 
the Convention and to express an opinion on the 
matter at issue. Continued disagreements. would be 
referred to arbitration. The Commission would also be 
charged with the duty of choosing the subjects and 
preparing the material for future conferences on in- 
dustrial questions.. It was not intended that it should 
possess any powers of authoritative control. Its func- 
tion would be: that of a board of conciliation offering 
advice, not that of a judicial tribunal issuing decrees. 
On this proposition the opinion of the Conference was 
divided. At the outset only six of the fourteen States 
declared themselves in its favour. After prolonged 
discussions the number of States supporting a somewhat 
modified proposal.on-the same lines was raised to ten. 
But: the remaining four—Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Belgium—were not ready to assent, and it was 
thought inadvisable to proceed to the establishment of a 
Commission of this character without their concurrence, 
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THE REPORT ON HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
HERE has been such an accumulation of volumes, 
reports and returns on the subject of the 
dwellings of the working classes in this country, it might 
be supposed that no further information was needed. 


We should remember that in a progressive State the’ 


standards become higher as time rolls on, and what 
would satisfy the sanitary commissions half a century 
ago is now regarded as inadequate. This fact should 
not be lost sight of. Another and no less satisfactory 
circumstance is that even among the rural classes there 
are new ideas of their position. As the last committee 
say, ‘‘ A higher standard of living throughout the country 
has correspondingly increased the demand among the 
younger generation for a better-kept cottage, with more 
accommodation and space than the older generation 
were content with.” 

A comparison of the select committee’s report on 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act Amendment 
Bill with one of the earlier documents of the same class 
would suggest how far ideas have advanced, especially 
in recent years. The committee say they have gone 
through the Amendment Bill and have agreed to report 
it without amendment. [hat may seem hardly suffi- 
cient to explain the necessity of having thirty-six 
sittings in order to examine witnesses and to consider 
the different clauses. But when it is recalled that the 
committee treated the subject of housing both in towns 
and in the rural districts, a shorter period for examina- 
tion would appear to be insufficient. 

All who have studied the subject are aware that for 
many years what may be called the sanitary 
movement has been identified with cities and towns 
alone. One of the earliest inquiries was under- 
taken by the MHealth of Towns Commission, 
and for a long time the country was ignored. It did 
not require much observation to discover that the cottage 
homes of England, which appear to be so attractive in 
the descriptions of poets and the paintings of artists, 
were full of defects. The earthen floors were con- 
sidered by Erasmus, who was in England in the time 
of Henry VIIL., as one of the causes of the recurrence 
of epidemics. 
admiring the picturesqueness of labourers’ cottages 
could discover similar difficulties without trouble. But 
somehow the dangers were cloaked over, or it was 
believed that pure air and healthy occupations were 
compensations provided by nature, and that the agri- 
cultural labourer was always a model of vigorous health. 
Wiitam Copsett was the first to suggest in modern 
times that there were evils which men of the class to 
which he belonged found it difficult to overcome, and 
he explained how the rustic labourer’s life was trying 
and dangerous. 

The select committee make no distinction between 
country and town, and they propose that such a dis- 
tinction should be overlooked, and that housing should 
be treated as one important national subject regardless 
of the position of the dwellings. But about dwellings 
in towns there has been of recent years so much legis- 
lation, the committee wisely bestow most attention 
upon the problem as it relates to rural districts. What 
is remarkable is that the emigration from the country to 
towns is now on a greater scale than in any former 
time. It has been ascertained that in the post office, 
police, railways, gasworks, breweries, stores, &c., 46 per 
cent. out of the total number of men employed were 
country born. That is not advantageous for many 
reasons, and the remedy, as the committee say, ‘would 
seem to be rather in retaining the existing rural 
population than in endeavouring to restore to the 
land those who have already left it for the towns.” 
For that purpose it is necessary to provide suitable 
dwellings of the cottage class. The committee do not 
lay the whole blame for the change of population on 
landowners. They recognise that, in spite of decreasing 
rentals and the increased cost of building, many of 


Everyone who was not satisfied with’ 


them have expended large sums in the erection 
cottages from which no direct return is availabk 
believe that cottage property does not pay. 
have been made to prove the possibility of 
comfortable, though modest, cottages for 120 
committee believe that cottages built in a pair c: 
erected at less than from 150/. to 175/. each, ; 
this sum would not include the cost of site 
provision of a water supply where none exis 
the committee were convinced that, however 
they were constructed, rural cottages cannot be | 
on an economic basis. 

They are no less confident that if land « 
added then a more satisfactory result might 
ticipated. One witness declined to consider < 
apart from attached land, for he believed tha 
easier to pay fair rent for land and cottage — 
Under whatever circumstances the land is ob 
plot would appear to be essential for every 
which is to be erected to meet the existing diffi 

The condition of cottage property can often | 
to the indifference of landowners ; some are al 
and agents in general have an antipathy to la 
money on repairs. In London and in larg 
buildings are often allowed to remain vacant fi 
cause, and in the country, where the occur 
generally poor, the agents are less unbending t 
town houses. Cottages are also owned by inves 
although punctual in demanding the rents, are 1 
about repairs. Neglect, according to the co 
leads to insanitary dilapidations and to the cr 
village slums; the better-class tenants are < 
towns while those who remain are ¢ 
Care is taken in some places to avoid erectit 
dwellings through fear that the bad 
would become unoccupied. The committee 
hesitate to say that “on many tural 
councils members may be found who are inte 
property of this character.” It is curious that i 
of repairs, as in other economic problems, Sw 
has provided examples for imitation. Accordi 
report :—‘A charge of 10 per cent. is put on the 
and at the end of the year a refund, more or les 
ing to the amount of the repairs required, is 
the tenant. This acts by way of a bonus to th 
tenant. It stops the little defects that would « 
become more serious, and the rough or careles: 
is trained to good habits. The committee see 1 
why some such system should not be adoptec 
of experiment, with houses that may be erect 
local authorities, and would like to see it 
different parts of the country by landlords in ¢ 
to give it a trial.” Up to 1875 the condition of 
houses was considered to be a matter for ov 
occupiers, but when public authorities weré 
to inspect and to order improvements of dwel 
door was, as it were, opened for further int 
with property by Government or local 
It has been found that out of 667 districts 
by-laws relating to new buildings. There is, 
a rural code as well as an urban code, and t 
former the committee say “ wooden cottage 
built,” for questions of stability are not re 
We doubt whether all rural authorities wo' 
with’ the committee, for in some country plac 
have been made to enforce stringent regulatic 
in other places there has been so much in 
shown that many witnesses have advocated th 
of the power of the rural district councils to t 
Government Board, or to some larger OF mor 
body. 
The select committee have endeavoured 
impartial as possible, and they state that cou 
their officers hesitate to condemn insanitary 
in the country because proper accommodation 
to be obtained. The only alternative was to 
inmates to live amidst surroundings that wer 
to deprive them of a home. They think, how 
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emolition many nuisances might be suppressed, 
itis much easier to repair cottages under the 
Jaw than to build new cottages in several 
. Many local authorities hesitate about taking 
.ze of the Act of 1890, because, as the Norfolk 
Council have declared, it is perfectly clear that 


erates from liability and loss. ‘The compulsory 
2 of land becomes expensive and the district 
; as well as the speculative builder, find it an 
not easy to be overcome. 

; committee are compelled to say “that if any 
cs is to be effected, it can only be by 


(change in the character and administration of 
1’ Architects and surveyors would agree that 
‘conclusion was inevitable, but ratepayers in 
must look forward to the changes with some 
|The committee believe there is no use in con- 
_e carrying out of sanitary laws to small bodies, 
«cially in all matters relating to building. It is 
-‘Arural district council are at a disadvantage in 
cto building cottages as against the ordinary 
s The council must, as the sanitary authority, 
ret an example to other builders. They have not 
much experience in building nor in the drafting 
sications, neither have they usually a competent 
supervise such work. Building houses singly or 
; numbers adds to the cost of a house in every 
\n authority having jurisdiction over a wide 
ild enter into larger contracts and secure the 
le saving; it could borrow more cheaply 
|: down a more uniform and therefore more 
y'cal and efficient procedure.” 
, therefore proposed to make each county council 
iver authority, although it may be necessary to 
g: the number of the members. Each council, it 
(should be required to appoint a public health 
[ising committee, and to add to them men or 
¢who are known to be well-informed on the sub- 
jiousing. The chief executive officer should be 
cal officer of health, who is not to be allowed to 
ike private practice. He should have an adequate 
sanitary inspectors, whose whole time should 
41 to their duties. It is considered of the greatest 
ince that a register should be prepared of every 
and tenement in rural districts of a certain 
idvalue, and which should record the number 
cription of rooms and offices in each house, the 
its, the sanitary condition, the state of repair, 
upply, rateable value, &c. In Holland a similar 
is demanded under the new housing law, 
less than twenty-one points of detail are 
id. In Germany, France and Belgium similar 
/ aremade. All our owners of property are to 
‘ returns relating to the sanitary condition of 
Ouse, and they are to be liable to a fine if it 
| be found to be false. Water supply and drainage 
1) to be considered ; in fact, the committee are of 
l, that it is desirable to keep the administration 
\lic health and property under one authority. 
i: of the system, it is proposed that “the Local 
c\ment Board should establish a staff of officers 
| special purpose of supervising the construction, 
ty condition and repair of houses under the Public 
| Acts, and the provision of houses under the 
‘ig Acts. These inspectors would also be useful 
nig Practical advice on the preparation of schemes 
co-ordinating the activities of private and muni- 
| nterprise. They should be instructed to make 
ive, but not necessarily regular visits to the area 
'1 to them from time to time. It is important that 
pears should be interchangeable and not tied 
0 one district.” 


i much importance is given to land, which may 
x one-quarter acre to three acres, the committee 
Wuthority can purchase land compulsorily on the 


sae no solution will be satisfactory until the 
re MS rateable value. If the young labourer 
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should have a prospect of rising to be a farmer, some 
thing must be done to alter the present conditions, 
which are not auxiliary to his advancement. If the 
County Council cannot purchase the land at agri- 
cultural price needed for cottages, it is proposed to 
allow them to take the land on lease and to sublet 
it. The Council may advance to any occupier 
of a house in an agricultural district four-fifths of its 
fair purchase value, to be repaid by instalments at low 
interest. The committee point out the room for reform 
in the procedure for the transfer of ownership in land, 
and they have been struck by the relatively enormous 
amount of solicitors’ costs ii comparison with the actual 
value of what is conveyed, which of necessity has a 
repressive effect on the free interchange of land. 

The great difficulty still remains to be considered— 
that of finance. The Imperial Exchequer will have to 
give the aid that is necessary. The rate of interest on 
loans must be lowered. At present the rates vary from 
2} to 44 per cent., the minimum rates being 2#. The 
difference between 2# and 47 per cent. on a house costing 
200/. is equivalent to 3/. a year in rent or 6o/. in capital. 
The committee also find that the Treasury are charging 
for the capital expended in the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings something between 20 and 4o per cent. more 
than the workman gets for the money he lends the 
State through the friendly societies and the Post Office 
Savings Banks. Those banks have deposits amounting 
to 150,000,000/., upon which only 23 per cent. interest 
is allowed, and it is suggested that the money should be 
lent to the local authorities for the purpose of building 
cottages for the working classes. Trustees of charitable 
funds have over 20,000,000/. invested in 23 per cent. 
consols and annuities. It is suggested that this sum 
also should be utilised for housing. The committee are 
of opinion that the time for redemption should be 
extended to sixty years. 

It will be evident that if the recommendations of the 
select committee are carried out there will be nothing 
less than a revolution in rural life. Although it is not 
believed that cottages can be erected for less than 150/., 
it is possible that when a vast number have to be 
erected arrangements could be made which would enable 
builders either to lower the price or to employ a better 
class of materials. If a labourer’s cottage is to last for 
eighty years it cannot be of the jerry-built class. The 
undertaking of housing by the County Council would neces- 
sarily give animpetus to building, for ordinary proprietors 
of estates would enter into competition with the local 
authorities in order to keep sufficient workmen near 
them. The committee have precedents in the reports 
of other committees for some of their most startling 
proposals, and it may therefore be concluded that 
sooner or later the recommendations will have to be 
carried out. At the present time land in many parts 
of England is practically of no account, and as it cannot 
be rendered profitable without human agency, it becomes 
necessary that houses for agricultural labourers should 
be easily obtained. In other words, the builder, if 
properly employed, is the best friend of the English 
landed proprietor. 


A FORGOTTEN EXPERIMENT. 


HE walls of Roman and Italian buildings were 
adorned with paintings from an early date. 
Whether the art was derived from Greeks or Etruscans 
we need not now inquire. It is sufficient to say that 
VITRUVIUS, in giving directions for performing the work, 
describes fresco-painting as if it were well established 
in his time. In one place, no doubt, he says that fresco 
was the kind of painting adopted in maritime cities for 
the outsides of buildings and other uncovered places, 
and which, according to Pxiny, was invented by 
Lupius. But commentators believe that PLIny was. 
referring to distemper paintings, which are only super~ 
ficial and unlike true frescowork, in which preparation 
is made in order to have the paints absorbed. 
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The elaborate procedure which was advised by 
VirRuvius is enough to prove that the kind of painting 
which came under the direction of an architect would 
be out of place on an uncovered wall. He shows how 
the roof is to be constructed of timber which will not 
warp, such as box, oak, cypress, juniper, olive, and the 
pieces are to be united by strong nails for that purpose. 
If the roof could be constructed of brick it would be 
preferable to one of timber. Some of the means to be 
adopted for keeping the roofs secure do not correspond 
with modern practice, and the value of the recommenda- 
tions of the Roman architect cannot be judged. 

VITRUVIUS advises very great care to be taken with 
the preparation of the walls for the painting. Accord- 
ing to him there should be several coats of sand, crushed 
marble and lime. It was pointed out that Panaus, a 
brother of PurptAs, covered the walls of the temple of 
Elis with lime and marble mixed with milk and saffron. 
The milk was supposed to make the lime more solid and 
whiter, while the saffron imparted a pleasing odour. 
A writer on a technical subject usually supposes his 
readers are so well acquainted with a process or a 
stage of one, it is not necessary to furnish details. 
Great as was Vitruvius he could not be free from the 
weakness. While writing so much about plastering or 
stuccoing the walls, he does not inform us how the 


Roman frescoists kept the surface wet while laying on | 


their colours, nor how they were able to complete the 
painting before the plaster dried. 

As to colours, it is evident the painters could have 
an ample palette. Traders brought: them from Egypt, 
Spain, Lemnos and other places. Besides natural 
colours, there was a supply of others obtained by simple 
chemical processes. Both on materials and preparatory 
operations VirRuvius supplies useful information, but 
he does not condescend to write such a chapter as a 
contemporary frescoist could dictate, and in consequence 
the part of his treatise relating to fresco is somewhat 
disappointing. A like judgment is applicable to other 
parts. We recall the instructions of Virruvius in 
order to suggest that fresco-painting as practised in 
Italy was in an early age a difficult and tedious manner 
of painting. The very few books which were written 
on the subject in subsequent times also reveal that work 
had to be performed slowly and deliberately. It is no 
wonder impatient artists could not endure the delays or 
intervals, and that more expeditious methods were 
sought. The slacking and mixing of lime required, it 
was believed, about three months at the least. In taking 
every other step time had also to be respected. In fact, 
fresco-painting was an admirable discipline in patience, 
and we can easily understand how some painters were 
irritable and disposed to quarrel, as if they were seeking 
to be rid of their contracts and their lives. — 

Unattainable as fresco may now appear to us, the 
Italians had reason to become tired of its excellent 
qualities. It was everywhere presenting its dull surfaces. 
Pope JuLius was to be excused when he _ besought 
MicHEL ANGELO to enrich the Sistine Chapel with colours 
and gold, as the effect of fresco was that of poverty. 
The reply of the artist about the prophets having been 
holy men who despised riches was hardly the explana- 
tion which met the objection. And we know that gold 
can still be traced in the ceiling. The way in which 
fresco-was quickly superseded in the eyes of ordinary 
Italians by oil-painting suggests that grandeur, when 
accompanied by severity, is too much for weak humanity. 

We have no intention of entering on the difficult 
subject of the origin of oil-painting in Italy. Whether 
ANTONELLO DA Messina was a pupil of the Fleming 
Van Eycx, or whether, as Vasart believed, ANDREA 
DEL CasTAGNo assassinated Domenico VENEZIANO, who 
was possessed of the secret, we need not inquire. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to know that whoever first 
used oils in Italy created a revolution. Easel pictures 
were commissioned to an extent that must at the time 
have appeared incredible. EA Re: eee 


The new art, as we may call it, was adopted not’ 
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only by the greatest men of the time, but by 
artists to whom the expedition of the process 
recommendation. Compared with fresco it se 
pastime, for in laying on oils upon canyas ther 
none of those unexpected failures which arose f 
contest between limes and sands and different y 
ofeach. The painters in oils considered that the 
without difficulty undertake fresco with as much 
as their predecessors. But we have the testin 
Vasari that they were deceived. According 
fresco demands more force, more assurance an 
resolution than is attainable by working at easel D 
and it cannot be denied that the decadence of Ita 
was marked by a decline in fresco-painting, 
The forgotten experiment which is the sy! 
this article was connected with an attempt t 
painting in oil supersede the ancient fresco fo; 
work. Everyone who has visited the National 
knows the painting of Zhe Raising of Laza 
SEBASTIANO DEL Piomso. To most people it 
appointing, especially when .they learn that 
designed by the great Micuet ANGELO, and \ 
effort to diminish the glory of RAPHAEL by th 
of Venetian colouring with Florentine modellin; 
can also see a portrait of SEBASTIANO in company 
cardinal of the Mepicr family. Another wor 
portrait of Grut1a Gonzaca. The painter li 
Venice, and began his studies in the atelier c 


Betuni. Then, attracted by GrorcGione’s wo 
colouring, he became a disciple of the j 
painter. He was invited by Cuica1, the banker 


in painting the Farnesina Palace, and went tc 
for that purpose. There he became acquaint 
MicHEL ANGELO, and was accepted as a dis 
not a partner, of the great master. He was fo 
in obtaining a lucrative office in the papal Cot 
the old days, when patents enriched the law off 
England, a man who took out a patent for a sai 
had to pay a big fee to the deputy sealer and the 
chaff-wax. In Rome the seals were made not 
but of lead, and the painter therefore held a 
analogous to our chaff-wax and sealer. Many a 
in the early part of the sixteenth century mu: 
envied him. 

We have said that SrBasTIANo considered t 
painting could be made to endure on walls « 
as fresco. He was not the first to make 
periment in Venice. Domenico VENEZIAN 
others had produced works in that medium 
they were not sufficiently acquainted wi 
chemistry of art to prevent the colours from b 
ing and the painting assuming an appearance 
SEBASTIANO’s attempts were more successful, f 
appear to have endured in their original state n 
during his life but up to a later time, and it was 
fore supposed by some sanguine artists that 
succeeded in accomplishing a feat in which 
painters could rejoice. Vasari was one of tho 
believed in the discovery, and he gives the fo 
account of the means adopted by the painter > 
TIANO used very great and many precautions in | 
parations for these works, forming his intonac 
mastic and pitch from the pine, all mixed c 
over the fire and laid on the wall, where 
laid smoothly with a trowel, and covered © 
surface of plaster brought glowing {ror 
fire. By this process his works have been ¢ 
to resist the effects of damp and escape all evil 
quences from humidity, insomuch that they P’ 
their colours admirably well and without sufferi1 
change. With the same mixture SEBASTIANO | 
on peperino marbles of different kinds, vari-c 
stones, porphyries, and other very hard st 
paintings which may without doubt be expe 
endure for a vast period of time. He has | 
hereby taught us how we may paint on silver, 7 
brass, and other metals.” The most important e: 
of the new system which has survived is: The Sco 
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jst in one of the chapels of St. Peter in Montorio, 
2ne, It also is supposed to have been designed 
) wer AncELo ; and although the colours are faded 
eral effect is as striking as that of many 
work executed in the more ancient manner. 


du a 3 : 
i Pegpossible for SEBASTIANO to paint all his 
5 on walls. But he met the demand 


aller works, and at the same time adhered to the 
ile by using slate which he prepared in his own 
| According to Vasari, he introduced ornaments 
j paintings which were made of coloured stone, and 
were supposed at the time to add to their beauty. 
‘e number of the examples of what might be called 
n system is not very great. But that is not to be 
Jas evidence that his works were not admired. 
‘\inter was an easy-going man, and having interest, 
} able to look forward to a comfortable settlement, 
‘rtunately for him his expectations were realised. 
‘e did not produce in Rome more works than 
iecessary. Like all enthusiasts, he believed that 
‘ethod of mural painting was better than any 
ose in which the traditions of centuries 
( embodied. Although he was so deeply in- 
{{ to Mscuer AnceELo, he did not hesitate to 
i the Pope to have The Last Judgment painted in 
‘ours, contrary to the intention of MicHEL ANGELO, 
om the commission had been given. The wall 
;repared according to SEBasTIANO’s directions, but 
‘eat master declined to let a brush touchit. After 
jay of several months the coating had to be 
wed, and then Micuet ANGELO had it prepared in 
m way. His rebuke to his meddlesome friend 
(1 known, for he declared that oil-painting was 
yan art adapted for women or for idle people like 
‘ASTIANO. There was a breach between the two, 
| is doubtful whether they were ever fully reconciled. 
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EsTIANO died in 1547, or sixteen years before the 
Ir of The Last Judgment. 


ART EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


SE following evidence was given before the committee 
‘of inquiry by Mr. William Orpen, an Irish painter, 
es part of his training in the Metropolitan School 
in Dublin :— 
ie Chairman: You have been good enough to come 
10 give your views upon matters affecting this inquiry, 
J1is with regard to the Royal Hibernian Academy and 
-etropolitan School of Art. I don’t know upon what 
‘ular points you will give evidence, and therefore I 
lrather leave it to you to give us your views as to the 
)politan School of Art ?—Wituess: Well, the only 
) I can give are in relation to the course they pursue 
ching the students. I was taught there myself for six 
,80 am speaking from personal experience. I have 
(een the working of art schools in Paris and London. 
t1 I was in the Metropolitan School of Art here it was 
( the control of South Kensington, whose method of 
ie the fine arts, I can confidently assert, is utterly 
the Metropolitan School of Art has got a large grant 
‘oney, and better buildings than generally exist in 
tee and France for art teaching. Soon after I left it 
aken away from South Kensington, I understand, and 
under the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
$iction, and they were given a splendid opportunity of 
i something for Irish art. I came to Dublin some three 
€ ago to conduct a summer course in life drawing for 
ters. I found that the school still prepared pupils for 
South Kensington examinations, and had not availed 
selves of the opportunity of breaking away from that 
m. It is ridiculous to have industrial arts as well as 
“ne arts under the head-mastership of one man. 
‘© you think that up to a certain point the teaching in 
fetropolitan School of Art is on the right line ?—I think 
2ective and geometry are well taught. When it comes 
te fine arts and painting—I am not talking about 
\ture—it is quite a different thing. Mr. Sheppard, 
‘sculpture master, himself an artist, visits the school 
or four times a week, but he is, I understand, the only 
ter who attends under an arrangement like this. If he 
+ offered a mastership, like the others, requiring all his 
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time, so that he could not go on with his own work, he would 
refuse it. They won’t get an artist to give up his life to 
teach in a school—to give up his art, if he has any art in 
him. Even Mr. Sheppard, I understand, has not got a free 
hand. He is under the head-master, who is under the 
inspector, and he, in turn, is not free, being under the 
higher officials of the Department of Agriculture, which 
knows nothing about painting and sculpture. I consider that 
the only method of teaching the school well would be to 
have a separate teacher and visitor for each subject, each 
with full control of his own branch, the general business 
being done by a secretary. I understand that the expense 
of the school—the money that is given by way of grant to it 
—not taking into account site, rent, lighting or heating, but 
just the holding of the school—is 4,o00/. a year on an average. 
When you come to the Academy, you find that they get 
300/. a year to maintain an exhibition and their school, 
which is absurdly inadequate. I think there should be one 
good school in Dublin. I heard something about healthy 
rivalry, but there won’t be enough materials to make two 
good schools. 

The Earl of Westmeath : I don’t quite know what you 
mean by the South Kensington method ?—The method 
comes down tothis. They take a student into the school 
and they train him to be what they call an “art teacher.” 
The people who train him have gone through the same 
course and have become “art teachers.” He, in his turn, 
will probably train the next generation to become “ art 
teachers.” The idea of training a student to be an artist, 
who produces works of art, never seems to enter their heads. 
The one object of the students in their schools is to become 
a student in training and to blossom into an “art teacher,” 
a business in which a student, however dull, can always 
make a living. I can understand an art critic being a help 
to an artist, but he cannot teach painting. A painter is the 
only person who can teach painting. When I was here for 
six years I was kept nine months at one figure. They 
worked me up to get a gold medal. They simply wanted 
in a particular class of work that the student should be 
first. That is one of the objections to the South Kensington 
system. In all the other branches it is exactly the same. 
If there were visitors I do not think they should be neces- 
sarily Irishmen. I am not so national as all that. Whistler 
has said that art is cosmopolitan. It would be well if we 
had American artists, and English, Scotch and French 
artists to come to Ireland to work out an art centre. There 
is no reason why English artists should not teach here. 
Why not bring the best people? But I do not think you 
will get any artist to come here to take it up for more than 
one season each. A most important thing is that the 
modern pictures should be close to the school. 

The Chairman: You mean a collection of modern pic- 
tures ?—Something of the kind should certainly be in 
Dublin. It is very difficult for students, especially beginners, 
to understand the Old Masters. The whole thing has 
changed. The best modern painters have picked all they 
could from the Old Masters, and it would be much easier 
for students to learn from the modern painters at the 
beginning. It is much better for them to have painters of 
their own time before them. My idea of a school would be 
to have a managing secretary and visitors for each branch 
—the best they can find—English, Irish, Scotch or French. 
It doesn’t matter what nationality they are 

The only school iu England that is worked on that prin- 
ciple is the Slade School ?—Yes, so far as I know, except 
the Royal Academy schools. At the Slade they have very 
able artists visiting two or three times a week—Professor 
Brown, Henry Tonks, Wilson Steer and W. W. Russell. 
The school is managed by a secretary. 

Mr. Holmes : Do you think there should be one school ? 
—I think so. 


Mr. Boland: Do you mean one life school ?— One 
school for all kinds. 

Do I understand that you would not like to see the 
Royal Hibernian Academy exist as a separate body ?—In 
my opinion it is not material whether the name of the 
Department of Agriculture or that of the Academy is put 
over the door 

But the Royal Hibernian Academy is at present a sepa- 
rate institution ; would you like to see it continue a separate 
institution, or be fused in the Metropolitan School of Art ?— 
I would like to see the School of Art fused in the R yal 
Hibernian Academy. It has a better title than the School 
of Art. I dcon’t mind by what name it is called. But let 
there be one school. At present the School of Art belongs 
to the Board of Agriculture. Y Ajess os . 
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The Chairman: But they have an income to keep it 
up properly ?—4,ooo/. a year would keep up any school. 


Would there be an advantage in having the school under 


the control of artists ?—Yes, it should be under the control 
of artists. It is absurd to have artists under the control of 
a Board of Agriculture. Why not let the artists control 
themselves ? 

Mr. Justice Madden: Is the point of your suggestions 
that it should be the School of the Academy—is that the 
matter underlying your evidence ?—It should be under the 
control of artists. I don’t mind their getting outsiders to 
teach if they like. Let it be a good school. It must be 
under somebody; and it would be much better to have it 
under the Academy than under the Board of Agriculture. 
They had their opportunity and they missed it. 

What degree of supervision did South Kensington 
exercise in its time?—It had the appointment of the 
teachers to begin with. They had also a system of in- 
spection ?—Oh, yes, they send inspectors over. I inquired 
this morning about the present inspector. His only 
distinction is that he is an Associate of the Royal College of 
Art; but whether he is a painter, a sculptor or a bootmaker 
I could not ascertain. Mr. Sheppard is a very good teacher, 
but he is not his own master. This inspector can dictate 
‘to him about sculpture, and to my knowledge does so. He 
would do much better if he were his own master. Another 
objectionable thing is that the masters have to sign their 
names in a book, and if they are late they have to explain. 
It is absurd. It shows how little the interest the teachers 
take in their work is trusted by the officials above 
them. 

The Earl of Westmeath: Supposing that one of the 
visito-s neglected his duty, who should call him to account 
—that might happen ?—That would be a thing to be settled. 
There is no doubt an artist teaching ought not to be tied 
down to minutes. The only place I know to be worked on 
proper lines is the Slade School, and I never hear of any 
hitch, or of any person not turning up to do his work there. 
They all have a great interest in the school. 

The Chairman: Do they give what time they have for 
love of the school ?—No; but most of them lose money 
by leaving their work. 

Part of the subject of our inquiry is the question of the 
present position or site of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
and the whole question of its exhibiting side—have you 
anything special to say on that point ?—The site of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy is not good at present. Of 
course they cannot do anything with the money they have 
got, nor can they do much in the way of inviting works 
with the money they have got. If they invite works they 
have to pay for them and insure them, consequently they 
invite very few. I think it would be a great thing if they 
could invite much more foreign works here. The students 
have no idea of many of the great painters. If they had 
more money they could bring pictures over and let the 
students see good art. 

The Earl of Westmeath: Do your remarks apply to 
painting only ?—I don’t believe in any person going out- 
side his own province. I want to stick to painting. I think 
what I have said about the school and the teachers, and the 
way they are paid, applies exactly the same to the others as 
well as to the teachers of painting. If a man is teaching 
stained glass he is not making a living by it, and he will 
probably give up all his time to the school. 

Mr. Justice Madden: Where did you study; was it in 
London ?—Yes. I went to the Slade for a couple of years, 
and then studied myself in the National Gallery. 

You said that when you lived here your education was 
not an artistic education?—No; it was very good for a 
very young child, but it did not do for a person beginni. g 
to think for himself. It was not nearly free enough. On 
the contrary, there is very much red tape in the School of 
Art education. You must not be tied down too much. 
You cannot be told that you must work from ten till four. 
People refuse to be forced—nature goes against it. 

Chairman: Is there anything else that strikes you ?— 
Well, as to the question of this teaching in the provinces, 
it is a puzzle to anybody. I came over and taught one of 
these classes of life drawing for teachers from the pro- 
vinces for one year. Teachers from the country in Ireland 
came up to be taught for three weeks. They got paid by 
the Government for doing this badly; and I can honestly 
say that not one of them had the faintest idea of art. How 
these people are teaching I don’t know, whether they are 
getting any good from their pupils or doing harm. , Teach- 
ing a person who has no taste for drawing is practically a 
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waste of time. They seem to think that People | 
waste their lives in learning how to draw cubes, Ho 
of men come in and draw cubes, but I walked rout 
day and saw that none of the cubes were square, 
should they be wasting the teacher’s time—our tin 
money ? | 

Of course, that criticism of the present system rp 
quite right, but we have to come to the difficult ques; 
what can be put in its place?—You are not talking 
School of Art now. 

Mr. Justice Madden: You are talking of a matt. 
came under my notice elsewhere. When the elem 
teaching of art in primary schools was started an a 
was made—rightly or wrongly—to get a certain num 
teachers educated up ‘to a certain point by learning 
School of Art, but you don’t seem to think that th 
very useful. They did not acquire sufficient to 
capable teachers ?—I don’t think so. ; 

Mr. Holmes : I think you said that not one of the 
came under your notice was in any sense an artist ?— 

Mr. Justice Madden : Before you leave the subject 
teaching of art and the development of art in Irel 
should like to ask you whether you think the p 
movement is likely to be useful, if men educated u 
certain point were to teach promising pupils in the pi 
schools, without wasting time on persons who ha 
talent—isn’t it the only way in which the possible art 
be found in Ireland ?—That is the difficulty. I fe: 
the present teachers are not capable of even recog 
talent, far less an artist, if they chanced on one. 

If the ‘‘ mute inglorious Milton” has not been tai 
read and write he must remain inglorious ; and does 
same principle apply to the bringing out of the 
artistic talent of Ireland ?—It might be stopped t 
teaching. 

It is an interesting subject akin to our inquiry. 
idea is, by a certain general training of hand and eye 
primary schools, to find the pupils who have a « 
amount of taste. These are to be brought up h 
bursaries, and ultimately educated as artists. Your er 
is very valuable as to the present existing method: 
does this general idea commend itself to your mind ? 
general idea of what ? 

Of teaching pupils in the primary schools enot 
drawing to give them an opportunity of showing i 
have any talent in that direction, and of dropping art 
ing if they haven’t—isn’t that the only way in w 
general movement in the direction of art culture « 
generated in the country ?—Art is taught in every 
school, and practically I think that would be quite en: 

Mr. Boland: What about the national schools 
country? Was it always taught there ?—I am not su 

Mr. Justice Madden: You don’t think that any 
result is likely to come from the amount of art te: 
that is now given in the primary schools ?—Not in th 
in which it is given. I don’t think the teachers are cé 
of seeing an artist. Don’t send any man who merely] 
for a certificate. 

The Earl of Westmeath: No genius has yet bee 
covered by this system of teaching. 

Mr. Justice Madden: Then your idea is that real | 
should be used if art is to be developed through the cou 
—Most certainly. : 

And you would give access to good pictures in 
exhibitions ?—Yes, if good pictures could be sel 
through Ireland. ' 


Mr. Russell's Evidence. 


Another Irish artist, Mr. George Russell, in the « 
of his examination said, in reply to the Chairman :— 
asked about five or ten minutes ago to come here, w 
my ideas being very clear on the subject; but It 
stand it is the reform of the teaching of the Hibe 
Academy and of the Art School. I had experien 
both. Iwas an art student a number of years ag 
went through the School of Art and the Academy. 
regard to the Academy, my opinion is that as far as art 
and simple, is concerned, apart from design, the Aca 
is the proper place for that teaching to be carried 01 
I think assistance should be given to it todoso. Butits 
be on the condition of supervision being exercised OV 
way in which the money is spent. When I wasan art st 
there I painted from the life. There were four v's 
who were Academicians. I understood that they had 
fee for visiting. One visitor, Mr. Dufly, s an an 
landscape-painter and I have a great admiration 1 
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other was Mr. Gray, who painted bulls and cows ; 
dwas Mr. William Osborne, who painted cats and 
‘nd the fourth was Sir Thomas Farrell, who did not 
'; all. These gentlemen, not one of whom painted 
| were put there to assist us in our work. They 
wut their fingers on the students’ work, which was 
y the best thing they could have done under the 
tances. They left us very much to ourselves. I 
iow what they are doing at present, but if they get 
ce, there should be some guarantee that the older 
‘icians shall not swallow up all those fees amongst 
yes unless a fitter selection of visitors was made. 
member of the Academy whom I would regard as 
‘etent teacher is Mr. Orpen, and if assistance were 
}o make it worth his while to come and visit the 
it would be a most desirable thing. But I would 
at all in favour of assisting them unless I was sure 
ne competent person would be there to visit the 
and not persons who have a reputation for painting 
ng other than what they are to teach. 
/ the School of Art, I think they ought to divide art, 
ied to industry and design, and so forth, from pure 
hing. I think you cannot have very good teaching 
ou have somebody to do it who is employed rather 
xrk—going round from ten to three and from seven 
|, and spending all his time in that way. He loses 
jit; and, while he may be competent to teach 
ical courses and freehand drawing, it is not de- 
| to have a person of that kind when you come to 
'z from the life. I think a visitor would be suffi- 
irthe purpose, someone who would come on two days 
}week, on Tuesday, when the students begin paint- 
d perhaps on Friday. That would be quite suffi- 
/ecause people learn more from each other than from 
‘cher. What you want isa fresh eye. A man who 
‘en going round all day has nothing fresh to say. 
jEhes, who is a very competent sculptor and a man 
us, told me that the great difficulty he felt all day 
as having anything fresh to say. He felt that his 
‘se was not required all the time, but he was forced 
‘id so many hours every day at the school. Mr. 
f; is a man of genius, and no man of genius would 
» his time permanently to that work. He would 
/een quite willing to spend a certain number of 
(there, which would have left him time to carry on 
nwork. No painter will give up all his time, and 
- reason the life class in the School of Art should not 
under the charge of the permanent officials, but of 
ompetent visitor, who should be asked to visit on 
ys in the week, for a couple of hours, as in the 
|| studios, where they get a distinguished artist to 
or ey few hours and give advice. That is really what 
(ire 
’, Chairman: Supposing that the life school of the 
/olitan School of Art was controlled and administered 
/2 such way as you propose, would you suggest that 
eshould be going on at the same time a life school 
the Hibernian Academy ?—Well, theoretically, I 
say that there is not room for both; but practically I 
llike to see it, and, if there should not be efficient 
2ment in one, I would like to have the other as an 
‘tive. I do not think that Ireland produces enough 
ifor the two schools, but under present conditions it 
liternative from one school to another. 
tias been suggested to us that the life class of the 
/olitan School of Art is necessary for the highest part 
) education of those who are going to apply their art 
| gners, but that the purpose of the teaching there is 
‘hat different from the purpose in the Academy 
(which is intended to produce simply painters of 
'S by profession. Do you think that is so, that they 
'2 a little ?—Yes, of course, they do diverge after- 
; but, as far as drawing from the life is concerned, 
mean the same thing. When a model is before 
)) Matter what you do afterwards, you must draw it 
(irately as possible. If you have a model before you, 
\Urpose is to copy it as exactly as you can; how you 
ee it afterwards is another question. I think, per- 
he ideal plan would be to make the technical school 
‘In Street do a great deal of the work that the School 
‘does at present. There is no reason for overlapping. 
tae that a great many of the students who used to 
te School of Art go to Kevin Street. If they could 
€ School of Art an art school, pure and simple, the 
my might take charge of the school here. The School 
+ Tooms might be used for Mr. Lane’s collection of 
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pictures. There would be no better way of helping the 
students than to enable them to see good pictures. 

Mr. Boland: The Metropolitan School is not meant for 
Dublin alone, but for Ireland; it has to do work for the 
whole of Ireland, and it would not do to send part of the 
work over to the technical school in Kevin Street ?—Oh, 
yes ; perhaps so. 

Mr. Holmes: They have to train teachers for the whole 
of Ireland, and that could not be well done in Kevin 
Street ?—I don’t know whether the question of a new site 
for the Academy enters into this inquiry. 

The Chairman: Yes.—Because I heard that{a great deal 
has been said about the unsuitability of the site of the 
Academy. I think that was quite absurd. The Academy 
is unfortunate, because the people who are managing it at 
present have not sufficient energy to make it popular. When 
Mr. Lane brought his loan collection to the Academy he 
made it very popular, and a great number of people came 
there. Any person with a talent for managing affairs could 
make the Academy as popular as if it was in Merrion 
Square. You have an admirable site in the National 
Gallery, but who goes there? The position has very little 
to say to it. It depends simply on the energy of the people 
who manage. Mr. Lane could make an exhibition popular 
in the slums of Dublin. 

Provided that the building was a good one.—I think 
their site is very suitable, and the only reason why I wish 
them a new building is in order that Mr. Lane might have 
that building for his collection. I am sure he would make 
it more popular than the new Academy would be. 

Mr. Boland: Do you think the present building is suffi- 
ciently lighted ?—I don’t think they require the inner room at 
all. They have so many bad pictures that one room would do. 

Mr. Holmes: Would you like to improve the school 
accommodation there ? 

The Chairman: They say they can’t do any drawing 
from the antique because they have only got one room.— 
That is so; but as the room below is not required for half 
the year they could turn it, while the Exhibition is not on, 
into a room for drawing from the antique. The Exhibition 
goes on for a couple of months in the year, and then the 
large room is vacant. I don’t think the inner room is 
required, unless they insist that a great number of very bad 
pictures should be exhibited every year. 

Mr. Justice Madden: Whether they are good or bad, 
nobody can see pictures there.—It is no advantage to have 
them there at all. The room might be made useful for the 
painting class. 

The Chairman: There is this consideration which I 
would put to you. In the Royal Academy of London and 
in the Scottish Academy they depend to a great extent for 
their revenue on the number of people who attend and pay 
their shilling, and on the number of persons who come in 
to buy. From that point of view do you think the question 
of a site unimportant ?—It would be difficult to say. I think 
that with really effective management it would be as 
attractive as if it were in Merrion Square. I think it is 
because the management of the Academy is very defective. 
There are any number of things that they could have done. 
They had the Loan Collection, but they left it to Mr. Lane 
to do the work. It was their business to have done it. I 
myself suggested a loan collection of pictures about seven 
years ago, and it paid its expenses. 


The Works and Stores Committee of the Metropolitan 
Water Board have had before them the question of the 
terms and conditions of employment of the workmen in the 
employ of the Board, with a view, if possible, of securing 
uniformity throughout the service. They found the matter 
one of extreme difficulty owing to the greatly varying con- 
ditions which existed in the areas of the water companies. 
In this connection, too, it was necessary to take into con- 
sideration the question of the desirability and practicability 
of adopting trade union terms and conditions. The com- 
mittee invited the men in the various districts to elect 
representatives to confer with certain members of the Board 
in order that they might have the views of the men them- 
selves. A conference accordingly took place on Novem- 
ber 13.. The question which acquired special prominence 
was as to whether the Board should endeavour to bring all 
the men in their employ under trade union terms and con- 
ditions, or whether the present terms and conditions should 
continue. Upon this issue it was decided to take a ballot 
of the men, and the result of the ballot was that 2,888 were 
in favour of continuing the existing conditions of employ- 
ment and 49 voted for trade union terms and conditions. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE proposal to reconstruct the Pont, Notre-Dame 
-in Paris has more than usual interest for archzeologists. 
The cathedral, it need hardly be said, stands at one 
extremity of the island on which the earliest settlers 
established themselves, and between it and the sur- 
rounding city several bridges have been constructed. 
The Pont Notre-Dame leads from the Rue Saint- 
Martin to the Rue Saint-Jacques, and must have been 
a part of the earliest thoroughfare. In the thirteenth 
‘century there is a record of a wooden bridge in the 
same position. It was rebuilt in 1413, and, as with 
other bridges, sixty houses were erected on both sides 
of the roadway. In 1499 bridge and houses collapsed. 
It was then resolved to provide a bridge of masonry. 
About that time the Dominican Friar Giovanni 
~Gtoconpo was in the Quartier Latin lecturing on the 
works of Virruvius. He was selected as “ reconstructor 
of stone edifices” out of a number of architects, and 
-was entrusted with the erection of the new three-arched 
bridge. It seems incredible that in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century there were no houses on the 
island of Notre-Dame, and it was arranged that the 
stone should be quarried there, and the centrings and 
other timberwork repaired. The bridge took five years 
to complete and cost 1,160,000 lire. On both sides was 
a row of shops and houses four storeys high. The 
houses were taken down in 1786. The bridge was the 
most ancient of all in Paris, and in 1793 the name was 
changed and it became the Pont de la Raison. The 
piles on which the bridge stood were not removed in 
1853, when Gioconpo’s bridge was reconstructed. The 
river near the bridge is difficult to Navigate, and it is 
proposed to substitute a steel arch of about 190 feet 
span for the three arches over the central part of the 
river. At the same time the bridge will be widened. 


Tue following important resolution was adopted at 
a meeting of the Royal Hibernian Academy :—‘‘ The 
Royal Hibernian Academy, having considered the two 
reports of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
art institutions of Dublin, express their entire approval 
of the report as presented by the minority, and their 
dissent from, and rejection of, the report of the majority 
of that committee, and will reject any offers based on 
the recommendations as made by the majority, if pro- 
posed.” The report of the majority recommended that 
money should be granted for repairing the existing 
buildings of the Academy in Lower Abbey Street, that 
a new charter should be granted reducing the number of 
the Academicians from thirty to fifteen or twenty, and 
increasing the Associates from ten to twenty or 
twenty-five. It was also recommended that teach- 
ing should be no longer carried on in the Academy 
building, and that a professorship of painting should 
be established in connection with the new Life 
School at the Metropolitan School of Art. The 
minority recommended the erection of a: suitable 
building for the Academy which would also serve as a 
gallery of modern art, and that the increased income 
om exhibitions and the sale of pictures would enable 
the Academicians to add to the efficiency of the school. 
Also it was suggested that if further aid is given to-the 
development of art it could not be devoted to a better 
purpose than to enable promising art students to com- 
plete their education in the Academy. The majority of 
the committee considered that hereafter it might be 
possible for the Academy to resume its life school. 
But for the present, owing to the paucity of qualified 
students and to the character of the teaching, it was 
considered that the Academy would most effectually aid 
in co-operating with the Metropolitan School of Art. 
Official authority appears to be opposed to the Academy. 
The students, if Mr. Russert can be taken as a repre- 
sentative, are not favourable to the Hibernian Academy 
system, and the people of Dublin in general seem in- 
different whether the Academy remains in its present 
position or is removed to a more central site. 


For the extension of the Council House, Birmj 
of which the late YEoviLLEe ‘THOMPSON was ar 
124 sets of sketch-plans were submitted, Si, 
Wess and Mr. Incress BELL were appointed ass 
and they selected ten designs for the second comp 
The design by Messrs. H. V. Asuiey & Wintop 
MAN, 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., was placed fir 
the selection has been approved by the City C 
The style adopted is Renaissance, and the est 
cost of the work is 150,000/. : | 


| 
AFTER expending over 30,000/. in replacing d 
stone in the new municipal buildings, Glasgow, 
only to be expected that much deliberation wo 
exercised in the selection of stone for the lV 
library in that city. Mr. W. T. Oxprieve y 
sulted, and he has recommended the use 
from Blackpasture, in Northumberland, tre ig 
preservative liquid as a precaution. The use 
English stone in a Scottish town seems to 
carrying coals to Newcastle, and the stone in ql 
has been used in only one public building in Gj 
It is said to be a very hard stone, and costly to 
and therefore is not in favour with contractors, | 
the official clerks of works says of it :—“ Tt he 
qualities which enable it to withstand the action | 
atmosphere of Glasgow better, I believe, than any 
freestone now in the market. It is highly silic 
97-5 per cent.—and it is very dense, absorbir 
little moisture. There are good stones amor 
‘new red’ sandstones of Annandale, but their we; 
is their porosity. They absorb so much. acid 
moisture .from the atmosphere of Glasgow tha 
perish very soon.” It is claimed, however, that L 
briggs stone, which has been used with advant 
some Glasgow buildings, contains 97.88 per ce 
silicious matter insoluble in acid. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A PROPOSED LONDON CHURCH. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, BATTERSEA._THE NEW DINING H 


HIS college, founded between fifty and sixty 

ago as a National Training College for | 
Scholars, has, under the present energetic princip: 
Rev. H. Westey Dennis, M.A., been practical 
modelled, and so far as much of the new work i 
cerned, can lay claim to being quite equal to mz 
the colleges of the Universities. The addition s 
in the two views was, owing to the nature of the 
an extremely difficult one to execute, much of the 
work having to be underpinned or shored up. 
work consists of the buttery stores, pantries and la 
the hall, with music, staff and other rooms beyond 
hall and buildings are connected up by a wide cor 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Jen 
Co., of Mitcham Lane, Streatham, to the designs ¢ 
college architect, Mr. A. H. Ryay-Tentson, FRI 
12 Little College Street, Westminster, S.W. 


LAON, FROM THE ARSENAL. 


} 


HOUSES, 18 TO 23 HYDE PARK PLACE, W. 


N each of these houses the design has been vi 
The accommodation consists . of a 
Kitchen and servants’ offices. Ground floor.—Two 
reception-rooms (one of sufficient size to take a 
sized billiard table), service lifts to kitchen, hal 
lavatories. First floor.—Two large reception-t 
Upper floor—Ample bedroom accommodation. 
elevations are in red brick and stone. The int 
decorations are in some of the houses of an elab 
character. Messrs. Myrine & Co., of St. Johns _ 
were the contractors, and the work has been carrie 
from the design and under the supervision 0 
E, Keynes Purcuase, of 20 and 22 Maddox Street 
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‘Pair or Semi-DeTacneo Nouses at BeckennAm 
| For G.EL. THomson Esq 


WILLIAM A. BURR M.S.A-. ARCHITECT, 


‘ 
, 
; 
f 
i- ; 65 CHAmcery LANE WC. 


} 


_ THOMSON. 


BY W.C. 

= 

LEWISHAM AND LEE. 
By W. F. Potrer. 


| WISHAM, called in ancient deeds Levesham, derives 
' its mame from its situation, Leves or Leswes in 
a signifying pastures and ham a home or village. It 
‘siven with its appendages of Greenwich and Combe by 
tuda, niece to King Alfred the Great, to the abbey of St. 
{at Ghent, to which Lewisham then became a cell or 
« priory, which grant is said to have been confirmed by 
I, Edgar in the year 964, and by King Edward the Con- 
}° mM 1044, with the addition of many privileges and 
1] nities. 
Domesday Book this manor is thus described, under 
€ tle of the possessions of the Abbot of Ghent :—‘‘ The 
nof St. Peter of Ghent. In Greenwich hundred. The 
) t of Ghent holds Levesham of the king, and he held 
¢ Xing Edward the Confessor, and it then was and now 
ted attwo sulings. Thearable land is 14 carucates. In 
T sne there are 2 carucates and 50 villeins, with 9 bor- 
1s, having seventeen carucates. There are three ser- 
I and eleven mills, with the rent of the socmen [inferior 
Nts who held cottages and land by service of country 
re omeaard labour]. The whole amounting to 8/. and 12s. 
rs Profit of the haven 4os. There are 30 acres of 
(ow. Of wood, pannage sufficient for 50 hogs. The 
* Manor in the time of King Edward was worth 16/, 
M fterwards 12/., and now 301.” 
. ‘illiam (I, commonly called the Conqueror, and 
al of his successors confirmed this manor and its 
Adages to the above abbey, with which they re- 
ed till the suppression of the alien priories through- 
if Eo by the statute of the second year of 
ib Gee, V., A.D. 1414, when they became vested 
Ai Town, and were the next year settled by the king 
'S newly-founded house or Carthusian Priory of 


: 


i HOUSES, ELMERS END, KENT. 
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is proposed to erect these semi-detached houses in Gwydor Road, Elmers End, Kent, for Mr. G. E. 
The lower portion will be in bright red brick; the upper portion rough-cast. 
and woodwork painted white, except the barge-boards and front entrance doors, which will be finished 
green. Ihe drawings have been prepared by Mr. Witiiam A. Burr, M.S.A., architect, 


The roofs 


65 Chancery 


Bethlehem, of or near Shene (now called, Richmond). 
Notwithstanding which King Henry VIII. found means te 
secure the surrender of them, ze. the manor and rectory 
and advowson of the vicarage of Lewisham, and annexed 
them to the Crown in his twenty-third year. After which 
this king on September 5, in his twenty-ninth year, granted 
the stewardship of this manor, with others. in the neigh- 
bourhood, to Richard Long, one of the esquires of his 
body, for life,-with the yearly income of 7/. 6s. 8d. and all 
profits and emoluments belonging to it. On _ his death 
King Edward VI., in his first year, by his letters patent, 
July 17, 1547, granted the above office to Sir Thomas Speke, 
knight, for life, with sundry fees and emoluments therein 
mentioned ; and again on his death, he granted the same on 
December 24, in his fifth year, to Sir Thomas Darcy, K.G., 
and Lord Darcy, of Chiche, for life, with the same emolu- 
ments as in the former cases. ; f 
John, Earl of Warwick, eldest son of the Duke of 
Northumberland (who was beheaded by Queen Mary), 
afterwards possessed this manor, on whose attainder it 
escheated to the Crown, from whence it, was in the fifth 
year of Queen Elizabeth granted to his brother, Sir 
Ambrose Dudley, who had been restored in blood by 
Queen Mary, and on December 25 in the fourth year of 
Queen Elizabeth had been created Baron Lisle, and the 
next day Earl of Warwick. He soon after exchanged it for 
other lands with that queen, and she in 1575 granted this 
manor and rectory for forty years to Sir Nicholas Stoddard, 
of Mottingham, which term expiring in 1605, King James I. 
granted another lease of the same for forty years more 
to Sir Francis Knolles, knight. He being ‘a | person 
very zealous for the Reformation was’ much esteemed 
by Queen Elizabeth on that account, so much so that in the 
first year of her reign he was made one of her privy 
councillors, and shortly after that vice-chamberlain of her 
household, next captain of her guard, afterwards treasurer 
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of her household, and lastly K.G. He married Catherine, 
daughter of William Carie, Esq., and had issue by her (who 
died in 1568, and was buried in Westminster Abbey) 
‘several children, of whom William, the eldest surviving 
son, was in the first year of King James I. created a baron 
by the title of Lord Knolles of Grays, in the county of 
Oxford, and within a short time after K.G., and in the 
fourteenth year of that reign he was raised to the dignity of 
a viscount by the title of Viscount Wallingford, and in the 
second year of King Charlies I. he was created Earl of 
Banbury. King James, after granting the above-mentioned 
lease, granted the fee simple of this manor and rectory to 
John Ramsey, Earl of Holderness. It afterwards came 
into the hands of the Legge family, whose present repre- 
sentative is the Earl of Dartmouth. He is the present lord 
of the manor and impropriator. His eldest son is Viscount 
Lewisham. 

Lewisham consists of one long main street nearly two 
miles in length, situated on the east side of the river 
Ravensbourne. It was during the occupancy of the Dudleys 
that Queen Elizabeth is said to have visited it, but the in- 
habitants did not pay her that homage to which she con- 
sidered she was entitled, and on leaving it one morning 
very early, and finding no display of flags or banners or 
any one to greet her, she lost her temper and described the 
place as “ Long, lanky, lousy, lazy Lewisham,” and it has 
frequently borne this royal title of the town of five L’s 
ever since. I can find no proof of this tradition, but I 
must say it is not at all unlike a saying of “ Good Queen 
Bess.” 

Catford is a manor in the parish of Lewisham, and was 
anciently the inheritance of a family of the name of Abel, 
who dwelt at Heringhill in Erith ; one of whom, John Abel, 
had a charter of freewarren for him and his heirs, for his 
lands here at Lewisham and in Hatcham and Camber- 
well, in the twenty-third year of King Edward I, a.p. 
1294. 

Soon after this it came into the possession of Anthony 
Beke, Bishop of Durham, at whose death it came to the 
Crown. Edward III. granted it to Sir William de Montacute, 
knight, and his wife Katherine in tail with remainder to the 
king, asa reward for his having apprehended Roger Mortimer 
at Nottingham, and other special services ; and he obtained 
the next year a charter of confirmation for the freewarren 
in his manor of Catford. This manor afterwards became 
part of the possessions of the newly-founded chantry or 
college of St. Lawrence Poultney in London, most. pro- 
bably by the sale of it to Sir John Poultney, knight. The 
manor of Catford remained in the possession of this college 
till its suppression in the reign of King Edward VI. It 
afterwards came into the possession of the Dukes of 
Montague. 

Sydenham was formerly called Cypenham, and first 
became celebrated in 1681 through a treatise published 
that year in London by Dr. John Peter, physician, and 
another was published in 1699 by Dr. Allen, both giving 
accounts of some springs of medicinal purging water. 
These springs were at the foot of Sydenham hill, and are 
described as being about twelve in number. 

Lewisham Church is dedicated to St. Mary. It was from 
earliest accounts an appendage to the manor of Lewisham, 
and as such was given by Elthruda, King Alfred’s niece, to 
the Benedictine Abbey of Ghent, in Flanders, which was 
confirmed by several of our kings. In the year 1774 
Lewisham Church, requiring great repairs to support it, 
and becoming too small to accommodate the numerous 
inhabitants of the parish, a resolution was taken by the 
then parishioners to apply to Parliament for power to 
rebuild it. Accordingly an Act was passed that year to 
enable them to do so, in pursuance of which the old church 
was pulled down, and a new one was erected on the same 
spot. It was almost entirely destroyed by fire on Christmas 
Day, 1830, since when it has been repaired at the expense 
of the inhabitants. It will accommodate 1,200 persons, and 
has a square tower at the west end and a portico on the 
south side, supported by four Corinthian columns. 

Lewisham Priory.— On the viant of the manor of 
Lewisham and its appendages to St. Peter’s Abbey at 
Ghent, in Flanders, by Princess Elthruda, King Alfred’s 
niece, the abbot and convent built a mansion here, after- 
wards called the Priory of Lewisham, under the govern- 
ment of one who had the title of Prior, and being thus 
connected with St. Peter’s Abbey, it was esteemed a 
Benedictine cell or alien priory to it. This, as already said, 
was suppressed in the second year of King Henry V., 
A.D. 1414. And, as also stated, this was again finally 
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suppressed at the dissolution of all monasteries by k 
Henry VIII. in his twenty-third year. 
Mr. John Thackeray, of Lewisham Priory (a man: 
near the south extremity of the village), has erected a ; 
range of buildings comprising six almshouses, ne 
adjoining the priory, and has endowed them with 1o/_ 
1 ton of coals per annum to each. | 
Colfe’s Almshouses.—Abraham Colfe, vicar of Le: 
ham, who died December 5, 1657, founded during his 
time two free schools, one for teaching youth English 
the other for teaching them Latin, the oversight’ 
government of which he committed to the Company 
the Leathersellers of London. He likewise founded 
almshouse in this parish, and in the sixteenth year of } 
Charles II. an Act was passed for settling the charit; 
gift of Rev. Abraham Colfe, clerk, for erecting 
endowing two free schools and an almshouse at Lewis] 
in Kent. This freehold school is now commonly ca 
the Blackheath school, and maintains “a good reputa 
[says Hasted] for learning and the education of youth.” 

Margaret, first wife of Jasper Valentine and afterw; 
of Abraham Colfe, left an annual gift to the poor of | 
parish. She died, and was buried in Lewisham Chu 
March 15, 1642. 

Ladywell, situated a quarter of a mile west from 
church, was a chalybeate spring formerly much rec: 
mended. It took its name from our lady St. Mary, 
patron saint of the church. | 

Brockley, a village one mile west of Lewisham, : 
formerly haunted by a famous highwayman called Broce] 
Jack, who was caught and hanged on a gallows or git 
near the roadside inn, his favourite house of call, a v 
quaint inn which afterwards bore his name, but which 
recently been rebuilt. ; 

Outside the Roebuck, another very quaint inn 
Lewisham, which has been recently re-erected, tl 
formerly stood the oldest zesculus, or horse-chestnut { 
in England, planted in 1683, and was the parent tree o! 
those in Bushey Park. Many of the cottages in Lewis! 
were formerly built entirely of wood, but most of t 
have since given way to more substantial materials. I 
occasion, for instance, a few years ago to take down a si 
wooden cottage in Peartree Court, Loampit Vale, which 
caught fire and was nearly consumed, to rebuild the s 
in brickwork, exactly 12 feet square, with one: room on 
ground floor and bedroom over, and w.c. I believe thi 
be the smallest house in London, and was built comy 
for the sum of 60/. In taking down the old house 1 
anxious to discover whether there were any antiquitie! 
relics underneath, but all I found was a brass fart! 
dated 1837, and marked on the reverse “ To Hanover,” 
on the obverse was the head of Queen Victoria. 

Respecting Colfe’s Almshouses there was a well-fout 
rumour a short time ago that these old cottages were al 
to be sold and pulled down, but, owing to the strong opr 
tion of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildi) 
I am pleased to say that the idea has been abando' 
Sydenham has also become famous for its well-kni 
Crystal Palace, erected there since its removal from H 
Park in 1851, but which is too well known to requi 
description from me in this paper. Its fine art col 
however, might form the subject of another paper < 
future time. 


{ 


Lee. . | 
In the time of William I. Lee was part of the possess 
of Odo, Bishop of Baieux and Earl of Kent, of whom it 
held by Walter de Doway. It is thus described in Domes 
Book under the general title of the “ Bishop’s lands” :-— 
“Walter de Dowai holds Lee of the Bishop of Baw 
It was taxed at half asuling. The arable land is 4 ¢ 
cates. In demesne there are 2 carucates and 11 villé 
with 2 cottagers having 2 carucates. There are 2 Servé 
and 5 acres of meadow. There is wood for the pannagé 
10 hogs. In the time of King Edward the Confessor, ‘ 
when the Bishop received, it was worth 3 pounds, now 
shillings. Aluuin held it of the king.” | 
As early as the reign of King Edward I. this place * 
the residence of an ancient family called Bankwell, wi 
probably acquired that surname from u place in this pa: 
formerly written Bankwells, but now by corruption ¢a 
Bankers. Inthe thirty-first of that reign, A.D. 130%) 
de Banquel had a grant to him, Cicele, his wife, and tl 
heirs, of freewarren in all their lands in Lee, Lewish 
Bromley and in Brokisham. In the first year of 
Edward II. John de Banquel was appointed one 0° 
Barons of the Exchequer, and in the return of John 
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ng, sheriff of the county, in the sixteenth and part of 
-yenteenth year of that reign, of all the knights and 
| tarms within it, William de Banquel is mentioned in 
-scond degree. He died in the twentieth year of 
1 Edward III. a.p. 1345. 
e Church is dedicated to St. Margaret, and was opened 
eirere4i. Itis designed in the Florid Gothic style, 
ynsists of nave, chancel, side aisles, with tower and 
It will accommodate 1,000 persons, and stands on 
«inence near Blackheath, on the opposite side of the 
«co the old church. Among other monuments and 
rials in the old church was one in brass to Elizabeth 
dl, dated 1513, and on the north side of the altara 
f wons monument, with the figures of a man. lying in 
ir and his wife lying at full length, for Bryan Anslye 
i wae, his wife. On the south side of the altar was 
j ument, with an effigy in brass, of another man in 
ir, kneeling at a desk with a book open before him 
gE inscription in black letter, for Nicholas Ansley, 
cnt of the cellar to Queen Elizabeth 
‘e most eminent person, however, buried here is Dr. 
ind Halley, the celebrated astronomer, who lies buried 
4 plain tomb in the churchyard. He was born at 
¢:rstone, November 8, 1656; his father was then a rich 
j oiler, of Winchester Street, city of London, though 
sn life he became in somewhat reduced circumstances. 
| 7 was sent to St. Paul’s School, and in 1673 he entered 
«1's College, Oxford, as a commoner. Without waiting 
2 a degree he made a voyage to St. Helena in 1676, 
j hile there, in the following year, he made the first 
n ete observation of the transit of Mercury. In 1678 he 
vied to England and presented to King Charles II. a 
1 phere of the southern constellations, including Robur 
num, which he added. As a reward the king issued a 
ramus to the University of Oxford for him to receive the 
| of M.A. In thesame year at the age of twenty-two he 
4ie a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1682 he married 
i daughter of Mr. Tooke, auditor of the Exchequer, 
1 \ey lived at Islington, and then in Golden Lion Court, 
ae Street, City. He acted as assistant secretary 
Royal Society, and from 1685 to January 1, 1693, he 
1 dthe “Philosophical Transactions,” to which he con- 
92d many papers. In 1696 he was appointed deputy 
troller to the Mint at Chester, and later William III. 
jim the command of the war-sloop, the Paramour Pink, 
Ivhich he explored the Atlantic. In the same ship, by 
ae of Queen Anne, he inspected the harbours of the 
Tiic, and assisted in fortifying Trieste. He devoted 
ilerable attention to comets, and Peter the Great con- 
t him as to shipbuilding. In November 1703 he was 
pated Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford, where 
as created a D.C.L. He was familiar with many 
ages, and while there translated a work by Apollonius 
1 the Arabic into Latin. On Sir Hans Sloane’s resig- 
it in 1713 he became secretary to the Royal Society, 
111721 was appointed astronomer royal in succession 
‘msteed, who had a very unfriendly feeling towards 
nr He died on January 4, 1742, and was buried in Lee 
layard as I have stated. He is more popularly known 
1 his paper entitled, ‘A Discourse tending to prove 
jiat time and place Julius Caesar made his first 
‘itupon Britain.” This appeared in the seventeenth 
Ue of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” and fixes the 
latein English history from this circumstance:— Czesar 
’3 mentioned the fourth day after his landing, says the 
I after it was a full moon.” This would be August 30, 
irom this Halley fixes the date of Czesar’s landing at 
@in Kent, August 26, B.c. 55. 
)Stratum of shells runs through the parish of Lee, and 
‘ut 7 feet thick. A small rivulet takes its rise in this 
/!, and formerly on sudden rains rose to near 10 feet 
light, and after watering the parish flowed into the 
€ Ravensbourne in the adjoining parish of Lewisham. 
«\avensbourne takes its rise at Keston near the Roman 
‘4 Where Aulus Plautius, the praetor, awaited the 
Bs the Emperor Claudius Czesar, as mentioned by 
‘eS € tradition of the origin of the name of the river 
iD ure is thus described by Hone in his “Table 
*~ When the Roman general encamped here his 
‘Were in great need of water, and none could be found 
Loeey ; observing, however, that a raven frequently 
te o the camp, and conjecturing that it was for the 
| quenching its thirst, he ordered the coming of 
‘ 


ee to be watched for and the spot to be particularly 
‘ie ec result was as anticipated. The raven’s resort 
* ittle spring, from which Aulus Plautius derived 


| 
| 
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water for his Roman legions ; and from the circumstance of 
its discovery the spring was called the Ravensbourne, or 
brook.” Of course all this is quite hypothetical, but the 
water was formerly in repute, like other springs around 
here, for its medicinal virtues, and was used to bathe in. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF SICILY.’ 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The Mosaics. 


| Re See says, “ The north needed acute brilliancy 

[of colour] as a contrast to external greyness. The 
south found rest from the glare and glow of noonday in 
these sombre splendours. Thus Christianity, both of the 
south and of the north, decked her shrines with colour. With 
the Greeks colour, though used in architecture, was severely 
subordinated to a calculated harmony with actual nature; it 
did not, as in a Christian church, create a world beyond the 
world, a paradise of supersensual ecstasy, but remained 
within the limits of the known ” (“ History of Architecture ”). 
Whatever our ecclesiastical views of the wisdom of the 
Emperor Leo III.’s iconoclastic dectee in the eighth century, 
as artists we cannot but rejoice that the Western Church 
retained her full freedom as to the use of colour and form. 

The decorators of the late period of the Roman Empire 
well understood pictorial mosaics in marble, and we have 
very beautiful examples in Rome of this work, in the apse 
of S. Prudenziana, executed in the fourth century. The 
ground was then mostly in blue, very little glass was used 
and the figures were thoroughly Roman in type. When 
the seat of empire was transferred to the East in 330 
Constantine’s liberal patronage of the arts in Constantinople, 
and particularly of mosaic amongst so artistic a people, 
soon brought the beautiful art to perfection. 

When in 402 Honorius transferred the capital to 
Ravenna, this town produced the finest mosaics of the 
earlier period, up to the middle of the sixth century. S. 
Sophia was also completed in this century. Although some 
good examples can be seen in Italy, proving its continuity 
with varying success, and in spite of the set-back resulting 
from the iconoclastic movement, it was not till the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries that the great revival came, of which 
S. Mark’s, and a little later those in Sicily, are so eloquent. 
The earlier mosaic work in S. Mark’s, late tenth century, 
is, however, hard and rigid in detail, compared with that 
executed in the twelfth century in the same church, and at 
Torcello and here in Sicily. 

In no spot in the world can the principles and methods 
be more successfully studied than in Sicily, those of S. 
Sophia being largely hidden from view behind Mohammedan 
whitewash or destroyed, and much at St. Mark’s having 
been restored out of recognition or having given place to 
imitations of painters’ art. 

These decorations of the Palerman churches represent 
the zenith of Byzantine mosaic art of the Second Period. 
Nothing finer had been done before, even at S. Sophia or 
S. Mark’s, Venice. Nothing so fine followed, and the 
ambition of the Renaissance painters to reproduce their 
naturalesque art in this permanen’ form, thus divorcing it 
from the conventional limitations imposed by the material, 
was soon to destroy tradition and its practice. It is only 
in our day emerging into new life by the discovery of its 
true principles of design, method of fixing, and by the 
revival of the manufacture of the enamel-glass by such 
firms as Messrs. Powell, while Sir William Richmond, 
Messrs. Crane, Anning Bell, Clement Heaton, Spence and 
others are working on the right lines, and already giving us 
good work, both internal and external, in spite of many 
adverse conditions. A school of mosaic workers is thus 
arising in England which we anticipate will lead the art in 
Europe, and we may hope that before the Westminster 
Cathedral mosaics are commenced the empirical stage. of 
the revival will be passed. 

These Sicilian mosaics are kept sufficiently distant from 
the eye to prevent an unpleasant sense of the coarseness of 
the material and its joints and to blend its irregular lines 
and surface into a rich and harmonious whole, full of 
variety and accidental beauty, while the scale of the figures 
and geometrical ornament is large enough to be read 
pleasantly by the multitude worshipping in the church. 
The lighting is arranged with great skill to answer the 
latter purpose, but is not sufficient to kill the colouring, and 
the windows, always of plain white glass, are generally in 


* A paper read by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith at the meetin of 
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such positions as to secure diffused rather than direct light, 
and low down to give profundity and richness to the surface 
«above. Ser 

The Byzantine style is the architecture best suited to its 
display of this decoration, since the curved surfaces of its 
domical vaults produce the maximum effect in graduation 
of light and shade, and the greater the width of the build- 
ing the better is the effect. This explains the supremacy 
of S. Sophia at Constantinople. Mr. Anning Bell con- 
tends that the stiffness of drawing is not archaic, but the 
expression of the material, and says, moreover, that play of 
facial expression and momentary gesture are out of court, 
and that such subjects as depend on these are unsuitable. 
The characters should be types and the incidents symbolic. 
Mosaic can be magnificent and splendid, but not humorous. 
A row of Popes is meant not for likenesses of individuals, 
‘but to impress the spectator with the continuity and power 
-of the Papacy. 

The method of execution employed in Sicily and else- 
where in Medizval times was as follows :—A coat of fine 
lime mortar was spread on the wall, upon which, when 
fresh, the picture was .broadly painted in_ fresco in the 
proper colours. The painter was immediately followed 
by the mosaicist with the cubes, which were embedded 
in the soft mortar and pressed to an even surface. 

Here and in the interior of S. Mark’s, Venice, the deco- 
rations enjoy the necessary freedom from rivalry with 
architectural features, such as mouldings and stone en- 
richments, which disconnect the scheme and look poor 
and mechanical in juxtaposition, unless the carving is of 
very special delicacy to harmonise, as it does fairly well, 
for instance, in S. Vitale at Ravenna, and in the atrium of 
‘SS. Mark’s, and as it does not at St. Paul’s, London. In 
these Sicilian Norman churches the mosaics cover the 
entire wall surfaces, domes and vaults, and even the angles 
of the archivolts are all rounded off to carry it to the 
‘soffits of the arcades. The ground is nearly all of gold, 
not the hot yellow gold of modern mosaics, but low-toned, 
‘soft, rich, never flashing, full of play of colour from pale 
lemon to rich orange (according to its lighting), and the 
decorative designs are bright in tones that do not give 
the effect of patches of dark on a light ground. The 
palette used is a very limited one, greys and grey-blue, 
violets, soft greens, madders, with scanty use of silver, 
dark reds and russets. In fact, nature’s scheme of colour 
at her most beautiful and restful season of winter, a 
‘scheme deliberately adopted and perfectly adapted to the 
heat and glare of the climate. The size of the cubes 
‘averages nearly an inch square for the larger surfaces and 
about three-eighths of an inch for faces, hands, &c. The 
Medizeval method of cutting up the cakes of enamel-glass 
“with chisel-like hammers produced the great irregularity in 
the cubes which, with their corresponding variety of joint 
and surface, gives such subtle charm to old work, compared 
to the modern machine-cut cubes. It is obvious such a 
material must impose limitations on the drawing and 
texture. 

Much valuable and practical information on ancient and 
‘modern mosaics will be found in three papers by Messrs. 
Harrison Townsend, Anning Bell and Clement Heaton, in 
the “Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects ” 
for March and November 1901, and April 1902, besides, of 
course, the larger standard works. 

The cathedrals of Messina and Cefalu are both nearly 
contemporary with the Cappella Palatina, both having been 
‘commenced by King Roger about 1130. Of the former only 
the general plan and the mosaics of the three apses remain 
-substantially as they originally were. The basilican plan 
‘has the usual characteristics of the Norman Sicilian 
cathedrals. Saracenic influence is shown in the slightly 
‘horseshoe form of the nave arches. 


Cefalu. 


Cefalu is a church of great interest. Here is the south 
Italian porch in three vaulted bays between two angle 
‘towers. The nave arcades are high-stilted on columns of 
polished red granite, with white marble bases and varied 
capitals, many from older buildings. The clerestory, as at 
the Cappella Palatina, has a single-pointed window over 
seach, arch. The transept projects beyond the aisle walls ; 
the central bay was domed, though now ceiled by wood 
‘beneath. From the east wall of this transept open three 
very: deep tribunes, the central one covered by groined 
vaults, and-each ending in an apse as usual. The Lom- 
bardic open arcaded gallery on three sides of the transept, 
and just beneath the vault with small round arches, is the 
-only example of this feature in Sicily. The most striking 
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feature of the church is the very lofty choir opening int 
nave. There is nothing like it south of the Alps, 

I reproduce a measured plan and elevation of the ap: 
end of this church from Mr. George Hubbard's paper » 
before the Society of Antiquaries, and publishec 
“ Archzologia,” vol. Ivi. He has established the dat 
commencement as being 1132, and of the completio 
the nave roc? as 1160. He also suggests the intere; 
theory that the occasion of the marriage of the daught; 
our Henry II. to William the Good, of Palermo, gives 
clue to the origin of the earliest pointed arches in Eng] 
namely, those of Trinity Chapel and Becket’s crow; 
Canterbury Cathedral, then just commencing. The ch 
possesses some very fine cloisters, which he well descr 

The painter Mr. Wallace Rimington thus writes oj 
interior :—“ The whole body of the church being white 
eye is led up to the choir. Once there it remains tl 
and dwells with intense satisfaction on the glorious w 
of colour with which the chancel is enriched by mos 
These are, on the whole, the most impressive of any | 
seen in Italy. The harmonies of colour are mainly in ; 
and brown madder, accentuated with low-toned green 
grey. The apse is entirely dark, except for one small gl 
window which brings a small quantity of high light 
contrast with the principal dark of the church, and te 
the eye at once to its central interest. In its vault, and 
where the play of reflected light is at its best, is a , 
dominant half figure of Christ, quiet, dignified and sple 
in subdued colour. Its effect at the end of the chur 
most impressive. Our Lord is raising the right hand 1 
act of benediction—still the same Lord that looked « 
upon the generations who knelt in this great churel 
through the Middle Ages. It is difficult to believe that 
one of that multitude could have entered the church 1 
out having gained some better idea of the love and ma 
of the divine Master from this noble mosaic.” 


Palermo and Monreale Cathedrals. 


An interval of nearly fifty years seems to have ela 
between the building of the churches already deseribe< 
the two great cathedrals of Palermo and Monreale, the 
additional examples of the splendour of Norman cl 
architecture in Sicily. These were built under King Re 
successors, William the Bad and William the ( 
Palermo had a previous cathedral, begun in 1109 01 
ruins of a Saracen mosque. A year or two afte 
accession of William the Bad, Walter of the Mill (a 
ingly Italianised as Offamilio) became archbishop, 
rebuilt the cathedral, leaving, however, some eastern 
of the old church. It was finished in 1185, and 
doubtless one of the most beautiful in Sicily. 
eighteenth-century transformation has, alas! left litt 
nothing except the general ground plan, and not 2 
that, a new east end having been built within the 
The plan is similar to Cefalu, without western porch 
towers. The three tribunes are, however, here conn 
by a broad arched opening, forming them into a s 
second transept. The nave arcades were of pointed a 
over four slender columns set in a square, and joined by 
bases and abaci into a singularly beautiful pier, and ¢ 
the arcade the clerestory was pierced by three-light po 
windows divided by columnar mullions. The ceiling 
of wood decorated with gold and colour, and the \ 
interior was magnificently enriched with precious ma 
and mosaics. The four slender towers, ome at each : 
of the church, are a unique feature, and although 
turesque in general form they are unsatisfactory 17 d 
especially in the multiplication of coarse strimg-co 
running under each sill and springing of each arcade. 
main angles are all shafted. Some of the stages had 
surfaces inlaid presumably with black and white pat 
in marble and asphaltum in Saracenic patterns, the inc 
now only remaining, and curious superficial Sara 
parapets occur over some of the string-courses and « 
tooth ornament below them. The circular angle t 
commence about half-way up. All this splendour rem 
till 1781, when the royal architect, Fuga, 1 spite © 
strenuous remonstrance of the Palermitan architects, 
lessly destroyed it. The frigid silence of the Pall: 
style reigns within, simple indeed and dignified, but li 
as the century in which it flourished. 

The cathedral of Monreale externally resembles 
of Cefalu, with flanking towers at the west end and a 
porch in three bays. The southern tower has a 
pyramidal spire The external face of the south 
shows a range of pointed windows surrounded by 
bands of mosaics, and united by broader flush al 
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)osing circular patterns with horizontal bands. A frieze 
‘qlay runs beneath the cornice. The clerestory is 
Jutely plain with an arched corbel table under the 
s, In the east end the characteristic external decoration 
‘je style is even more lavishly displayed than in the 
's of the cathedral of Palermo, and is certainly one of 
.nost striking compositions in Italy. The entire surface 
yered by a series of interlacing arcades of pointed 
os, The upper stages are covered with geometrical 
rof marble and asphaltum, and the walls are further 
i:hed by horizontal bands and circles of the same 
,acter. There are few exteriors in Europe possessing a 
4ce decoration of equal richness. 
jefore passing to the interior something more should be 
. as to the bronze doors. 
‘he art of casting in bronze had been a lost art in Italy 
several centuries, but was revived by the Greek artists 
. e eleventh and twelfth centuries, the earliest examples 
‘ronze doors being those at Amalfi and Atrani, of the 
‘half of the tenth century, and between 1066 and 1087 
.n churches in Italy were thus furnished from the 
‘intine capital. In most the treatment was large panels 
various designs, generally simple, all executed in 
| 0, with incised lines filled in with silver, &c., the frame 
‘ie panels being more or less decorated. The bronze 
in comparatively thin plates on a framework of solid 
The eastern inspiration was caught in time by the 
be workmen, the earliest being executed in Italy by 
ier of Amalfi for the chapel of Bohemund about 1120. 
‘ubjects became_more ambitious niello decoration gave 
4 to reliefs cast on the plate. In 1160 Barisanus made a 
/nificent pair of doors for Trani Cathedral, and some- 
it later for the cathedrals of Ravello and Monreale; the 
ls in all three are almost identical in subject and design, 
are of prodigious variety, sacred and profane. 
n addition to Barisanus’s pair in the north doorway, 
(reale possesses magnificent bronze doors in the west 
rincipal entrance by Bonanno, the maker of the great 
s of the Pisa Cathedral, and the architect of the cam- 
le there. Though the two makers are almostly exactly 
jemporary, the work of the Pisan architect is archaic in 
»—the panels without mouldings ; the sculpture of the 
ie is in very high relief and spirited in character. The 
< of Barisanus is more harmonious; the foliage, though 
{lly conventionalised, is appropriate to its enclosing 
is and carefully subordinated to the figure sculpture of 
panels. 
“he interior is more fully windowed than the Cappella 
‘tina, and its decorations are of surpassing magni- 
ice. The scheme, both in subject and in general colour, 
yrecisely that of the Czpella Palatina, but the scale of 
i building, and its breadth of treatment immensely 
mee the effect. The walls throughout are here again 
il to a height of 22 feet with narrow vertical slabs of 
illino grey and white marble framed in borders of 
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(mati work, and with a Moorish frieze in the same 
arial. All the smaller surfaces, including the jambs of 
‘windows, the bull-nosed angles, horizontal and arch 
ds and the soffits of the arches, are of semi-geometric 
cerns, and the whole of the walls and apses are covered 
|| pictorial mosaics, the subjects being scenes from the 
| and New Testaments in horizontal ranges, divided by 
els. The whole semi-dome of the central apse is 
| pied, as at Cefalu, by a gigantic half-length figure of 
Ist, which dominates the whole scheme. 

‘The beautiful carved caps of the nave arcade anticipate 
1 dest Renaissance capitals, but are not so suitable to the 
(2 as those of Ravenna, tor instance, as supports to the 
fy stilt-blocks from which the stilted pointed arches 
ag. Low-toned red lines mark apparent archivolts to 
arcade, the band beneath the clerestory windows and 
larches being treated with semi-geometric Byzantine 
‘erns of green-greys and soft russets and madders with 
pal amount of white. 


indigo-grey and a little red 
is : Generally speaking, the greys pre- 
‘mate in the figures, producing, broadly speaking, with 
gold ground a palpitating surface of yellow and grey, 


‘Which nothing is more beautiful. |e greens and 
browns also of a 


baa very grey and the reds an 
Unt and in small quantities ‘o prevent a hot effect 
So much yellow exists. These greys are splendidly 
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focussed at the east end by the indigo mantle of the colossal 
figure of the Christ. This mantle is thrown over a tunic of 
gold and madder red, the highest light being the linen 
wrapped about the neck and throwing up the head finely, 
the face being very pale and surrounded by dark hair and 
beard. 

In these days of the universal knowledge of the Bible 
it is difficult to imagine the educational value to the 
illiterate multitude of this complete pictorial record of 
the evolution of revealed truth culminating and centred 
in this fine figure of Our Lord. 

The pavement of the nave is not so rich in line or 
colour, but only serves more effectively to concentrate 
the attention on the principal decorations, but that of the 
chancel more than atoues for the plainness of its approach. 

Little is left of the conventual buildings except the 
cloister, which was perhaps, in its best state in respect of 
its mosaic and sculpture, the finest in Italy. Each alter- 
nate pair of the coupled columns have plain shafts, the 
others being decorated with mosaics in vertical flutes or 
spirals or chevrons. The capitals are infinitely varied, 
and wonderfully designed and carved. At the angles of 
the cloister the columns are in groups of four and the 
shafts covered with reliefs of beautiful design rather 
Byzantine in character, while the capitals are still more 
elaborate. The arch heads are, like every other portion of 
this cloister, of extreme richness. The inner arch mould- 
ing, however, is the one inharmonious note, stopping 
abruptly, as it does, overhanging the abaci of the caps. 
This is evidently one of those errors which it is difficult to 
account for, as there is no evidence that this feature was 
not contemporaneous. A similar fault is to be seen in the 
cloisters of Cefalu.. The lavatory of the monks is a most 
graceful feature of this beautiful cloister, and a gem of art. 
These triumphs of ecclesiastical architecture were the work 
of Saracen builders, assisted by Byzantine, Italian and 
Norman craftsmen. 

With the Norman work of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the development of architecture in the southern 
provinces of Italy comes to an end. In the great Gothic 
movement of north Italy, in the greater Renaissance move- 
ment which followed it, the south had no part. It was 
anticipated in Italy. 

Of the remaining Palerman churches, S. Francesco, 1302, 
and the contemporary S. Agostino are as to date Gothic 
churches with many Norman details, and are worthy of 
more attention did time permit. Then there is the late 
sixteenth-century church of S. Maria della Catena, of 
which I give a photograph of the front and a pencil sketch 
of the beautiful late Gothic interior. Here the columns of 
nave are of Cipollino, black and white veined, red anda 
grey marble, and all polished. The carved caps and bases 
are all white marble touched with a little gold, with good 
effect; the surbases are of hard limestone. The walls 
internally are faced with rich brown sandstone varied with 
yellow and grey. The effect of the three-centred ribs to the 
barrel vault of the aisles is exceedingly pleasing. The 
windows are all small and have no tracery. Grey marble 
bands follow the line of the arcade in the pavement, the 
remainder being squares of about 18 inches of greyish 
Sicilian marble. The triumphal arch finds its abutment in 
similar arches across the transept. 


Renaissance. 


Something might also be said of the Renaissance 
churches with which the town abounds, and of the Rococo 
inlay decoration in marbles of many kinds, the whole pro- 
ducing a sense of ostentatious wealth and of riotous imagi- 
nation totally at variance with the solemnity and dignity of 
public worship. 


Domestic and Civil Architecture of the Norman Period. 


Up to this time the only domestic architecture in Europe, 
with very rare exceptions, has been that of the military 
castles. But in Sicily the examples of the luxurious Arabs 
were too attractive, and the arts which had been so lavishly 
employed in the Church were turned to account in beautify- 
ing and softening the domestic life. Palermo became a 
second Cordova, with palaces, villas and pleasure pavilions 
standing in parks and gardens, with fountains and statues. 
Only the Torre della Niufa remains of the royal palace, 
containinga large hall which still bears witness to the interior 
luxury of the king’s house. Even as early as the first 
quarter of the twelfth century the walls and the groined 
vault were all adorned with mosaics. 

The Saracenic characteristics of the baths at Cefala (about 
20 miles south of Palermo), are, with slight modifications, 
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those of all the Norman civil buildings in Palermo. The 
earliest were two pleasure palaces built by King Roger 
about 1120 for use in summer and winter respectively. Of 
La Favora, the winter villa, little remains excepting the in- 
teresting little chapel. The palace stood within grounds 
planted with citrons, oranges and palms, and the whole 
enclosed within a great moat in which floated the gilded 
gondolas of the king and ladies of his court. The summer 
palace, known as Minenio, was two miles west of the town. 

The more familiar examples of this Norman-Saracenic 
style are the two palaces built by William the Good and 
William the Bad, the Ziza and the Cuba, in which the 
Normans adopted the Saracenic domestic architecture and 
the kindred arts, especially that of formal landscape garden- 
ing and the use of water. 

The Ziza, built of ashlar brown sandstone with close 
joints, measures 115 by 62 feet and is 80 feet high. There 
are three nearly equal storeys marked by small string- 
courses. The central arch of the principal front is 30 feet 
high, and the inner order is carried on coupled jambs of 
fine marble. In the lower half of each arch was originally 
a coupled pointed window with a smaller window between 
the arch heads, and the wall was crowned by a parapet the 
divisions of which were filled by Cuphic inscriptions, and 
enclosed, as in the baths of Cefala, between two horizontal 
bands of Byzantine carving. The central arch leads 
through a vaulted vestibule into a hall about 22 feet square, 
with a deep recess on each of the three sides. These re- 
cesses are covered by elaborate Saracenic vaults, as at the 
Alcazar at Seville and the Alhambra at Granada, and their 
walls were faced with mosaics and plates of marble. These 
decorations remain in part. The central hall and vestibule 
have the height of two storeys. The space on the sides of 
the building is divided into apartments communicating with 
each other by ample staircases. The palace stood in the 
midst of pleasure gardens. Opposite the main entrance 
was a fishpond surrounded by a square pavilion, which has 
now disappeared like that of the Cuba, which still remains. 
The Arabic inscription on the parapet of the Cuba gave the 
date of the building as 1182. The planning of this royal 
villa appears to have closely resembled that of the Ziza. Of 
the various pavilions adorning the grounds La Cubola only 
remains. 

A curious hiatus in the art of Sicily is the almost entire 
absence of architectural wrought-ironwork of any merit, 
ancient or modern. The best I saw was in the screens 
between the chapels and the nave in the cathedral of Ortigia 
(Syracuse). This is the more curious considering how 
beautiful is the ironwork used to adorn the axle-trees of 
the carts in many of the towns, notably in Palermo (where 
they are also profusely decorated in colour) and in 
Taormina. 

The architecture of the Normans in Sicily covers a period 
of little more than half acentury. Yet in that time it had 
exhibited a logical consistency and a wonderful union of 
strength and grace. Strictly speaking, the style had no 
development. No architecture ever expressed more fully 
and clearly the peculiar character of its age and people. 
The strength of the Norman, the fineness of the Greek, the 
luxury and grace of the Arabian were exhibited not more 
conspicuously in the social and political fabric than in the 
churches and palaces the Williams left to their unworthy 
posterity. 

Weary as we all are of the battle for the supremacy of 
the styles and of theories for the development of a twentieth- 
century manner of work, may there not, however, be fresh 
food for reflection in the cosmopolitan tolerance and studied 
collaboration which within fifty years resulted in the crea- 
tion of the unique and lovely architecture which has been 
our theme to-night ? And since we have been so recently 
bade to ‘think Imperially,” does not our empire contain all 
the elements, if intelligently organised and sympathetically 
handled, for the production of something at least equally 
admirable? At the present moment an English architect is 
executing a commission in our richest eastern dependency 
which appears to offer a unique opportunity for combining 
the scientific genius of Europe with the splendour of Oriental 
taste in form and colour, in commemorating the reign of 
the best monarch of the leading empire cf the world. It 
ought to rival, if not excel, the Taj Mahal. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the author for his paper, said there were many present 
who had a closer acquaintance with the subject than he 
had, though he must have seen Sicily before they did, since 
it was in May 1864 that he spent a visit there. There were 
many points however in the paper which he himself could 


substantiate. Mr. Seth-Smith appeared to be doubj 
regarding the Eremiti church, and had been astonis} 
when he was told by the guides that it was originally by 
as a mosque. Some time ago, said Mr. Spiers, he cam 
the conclusion that although one of the walls belongec 
a mosque, the church itself was built for Christian use. 
had, too, in his possession a drawing showing the act 
church and the original mosque. In conclusion Mr, Spi 
thought there was much more to be learnt in Sicily by 
architectural student than in other parts of Italy; the po 
tion of the temples was magnificent, and they were 
extraordinary interest and beauty. The paper had been 
carefully prepared and admirably illustrated that he deri: 
great pleasure in recognising scenes he visited forty-{ 
years ago. | 

Mr. Ronatp P. Jones seconded the vote of thanks, ; 
asked why the paper had not dwelt upon the Grec 
temples in Sicily ; they certainly merited attention, and 
believed that even the approach to the Acropolis at Ath 
could not have been finer than the approach to the temp 
at Girgenti. The paper, in referring to these remains, | 
mentioned their adornment by some coating which had bi 
coloured. The material used was limestone, which o 
followed the lines of the architectural stonework unc 
neath ; the limestone had received the polish of natt 
marble, and it was quite erroneous to describe the mate 
as plaster. The temple at Segesta was never finished, ; 
it therefore provided a grand example of how Greek temp 
were constructed, besides being the finest instance 
magnificent effect obtained by the simplest forms. 

Mr. Georce Husparbd, F.S.A., said that though he |} 
not visited Sicily as long ago as Mr. Phené Spiers in 18 
he had, however, perhaps spent more time there, for 
stopped nine months in the island during the year 18 
He thanked Mr. Seth-Smith for his most excellent pay 
which so aptly dealt with the peculiarly complex period 
the development of architecture in Sicily, and for hav 
thrown upon the screen some drawings of Cefalu Cai 
dral which he (Mr. Hubbard) made many years ago. 
this Norman cathedral of Cefalu Mr. Hubbard conside 
that the earliest example could be found of the poir 
arch in a purely Norman building. Sicily was conque 
by the Normans in the latter quarter of the eleventh ¢ 
tury. The conquerors were familiar with the pointed 2 
of the Sicilian Saracens, and they adopted it when builc 
Cefalu Cathedral. The cathedral of Cefalu was begur 
1132, and the pointed arch was used throughout, a 
generation before it was adopted in any other Roman chu 
in Europe. In the year 1170 Henry II. offered the hanc 
one of his daughters to William the Good of Sicily. It’ 
not, however, till 1176 that the little Plantagenet prince 
then in her twelfth year, was sent to Sicily. The wedding t 
place in the following year amidst unexampled rejoici! 
An architect from Henry’s court would no doubt accomp 
the ecclesiastics and other dignitaries who joined the c 
mony. But, apart from historic occasions such as this, | 
another less auspicious which occurred in the follow 
reign, when Richard I. captured Messina, there were ple 
of facilities for English and continental architects to becc 
acquainted with the work of their brethren in Sicily. 
this date, although some few pillars of the work at Can. 
bury had already been raised in their places, not a Sit 
arch had yet been turned, the whole of the upper por! 
having been executed between 1177 and 1180. This w 
at Canterbury is perhaps the earliest pointed Gothic 
which an exact date may be assigned. It therefore seer 
probable to Mr. Hubbard that Cefalu may have had a dit 
influence upon the introduction of the pointed arch in s 
sequent Gothic work. Cefalu was built by the first Norn 
king in Sicily, King Roger, and the subjection of the c 
quered race is typified, not without its pathos, by the f 
kneeling Saracens supporting the sarcophagus . aa 
Roger, as was shown by Mr. Seth-Smith in one of the m: 
and excellent slides. 

Mr. Seru-Smrru, in his reply, said he felt when pref 
ing his paper there would be only sufficient time to ¢ 
with one period in Sicily, though there was No part ol 
tour in the island which gave him greater pleasure than 
study of the Classical work. | 
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The Local Government Board have informed the Sheffi 
Board of Guardians that their architect describes the hosp 
administration block as unnecessarily costly, and desig) 
and furnished in astyle that is incongruous and inconsist 
with its purpose. 
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|THE STORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE.* 


/HE story of the synagogue is practically the story of 
the Jewish people from the Babylonian captivity 
}ugh successive eras in their history in the East and 
Wst, with the alternate light and shade, to the nineteenth 
<ury of civil and religious liberty in nearly every land. 
‘hh a survey would hardly be complete without a detailed 
{ly of the rise and growth of the synagogue in the Orient, 
gradual spread as the Jews began to colonise outside of 
sstine even before the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, 
{yppearance in Egypt, Asia Minor and Italy, and then in 
‘tral Europe and Spain. A careful inquiry, too, would 
restigate the influence of clime and conditions on syna- 
yi Ue architecture. How much of this was original and 
)rmuch borrowed, consciously or not? Did its develop- 


¢ures from both? Or did it escape wholly foreign in- 
jnces and develop along its own lines? What, further, 
,; the origin of the synagogue’s interior arrangement and 
sit principles underlay its entire construction. 


‘The original synagogue is traced in legend to King | 


Joiachin of Judah, who, a captive in Babylonia, founded 
+h a place of assembly in the district of Nehardea. 
tainly places of worship of some character must have 
yn established in the land of the captivity, and the insti- 
jon was probably transplanted to Palestine on the 
“mm. Ezra is expressly mentioned (Neh. viii.) as calling 
| people to prayer and instruction, he himself reading 
| Law, as he and the heads of the community stand upon 
, yooden platform in the centre of the assembled wor- 
sopers. The intellectual character of the synagogue, 
x ch was not for prayers only, was thus early emphasised. 
The spread of the synagogue was rapid, even before the 
A downfall of the temple. It must have been a public 
jessity, to infer from references in the Talmud to 480 
, agogues in Jerusalem which were required for the host 
) oreign Jews who visited the temple when its sacrificial 
svice was in full swing. Thus in the shadow of the 
rer house were synagogues of the Alexandrians, Liber- 
i's, Cyrenians, Elymaeans and Asiatics. In Egypt, where 
Hire lived according to Philo nearly a million Jews, was a 
fous synagogue, the Basilica, in Alexandria, one of the 
yaders of its age. Many are the allusions in the New 
litament to synagogues in Damascus, Antioch, Athens, 
‘inth and elsewhere, outside the limits of Palestine, 
al to Nazareth and Capernaum upon its soil. In the 
rm of Augustus Czesar Rome had many synagogues, 
wich led to the conversion of some men and women 
‘prominence, as the Romans of both sexes found 
asure in visiting the places of worship, even if 


i later years the Jew and his festivals became the | 


rt of the satirists. When the Christians of Rome in 
a‘r centuries burnt down a synagogue and Maximus, 
{ usurper, commanded the Roman Senate to rebuild it at 
| expense of the State, he was termed in derision a Jew 
t Ambrosius of Milan. Gradually to the east and the 
vst and the isles of the sea the synagogue spread, and 
vether by the running stream or seashore, to admit of 
Zutions, in crowded cities or in forest or deserted village 
) distant from the track of the caravan, it resisted 
€ ry attack and became the people’s stronghold. 

_ As was the custom among Christian and Mohammedan, 


t synagogue was often built close to the tombs of famous. 


t bis or ascribed to them as founders. The celebrated 
Tachia in his travels, towards the end of the twelfth 
Citury, tells of seeing at Nisibis two synagogues erected 
{ Ezra the Scribe, and at Bagdad three, including the one 
\ich tradition refers to Daniel. At Tiberias he visited 
t| synagogue founded by Joshua, and at Damascus the 
fir reared by Elieser ben Asariah, a rabbi of the first 
‘Tistian century. Petachia was no Munchausen, but gave 
t Story as he was told. Alexandria has a so-called Elijah 
Siagogue, which derives its name from the legend that 
“ibe dwelt fora time on the spot. Into its neighbouring 
ses weak and ailing Jews and Mohammedans are 
{uusly borne in the fond hope that Elijah, who, among other 
‘ditional qualities, restores to health, may heal their 
\ unds and infirmities. You can still be shown at Tiberias 
 bbi Meir’s synagogue, and near Safet the synagogue 
“sribed to the illustrious Simon ben Jochai. 

The list of famous synagogues, while not lengthy, 
i tudes some of historic interest. It begins with the 
‘siliea of Alexandria, which fell when the prosperous 


* From an illustrated article by Mr. Abram S, Isaacs in the 
i: Record (New York). 


yitrun parallel with the mosque and church, adopting | 
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Jewish community vanished in a sudden whirlwind of 
persecution (about 110 ofthe common era). To paraphrase 
the description in the Talmud, he who never beheld it 
never saw the majesty of Israel. It was like a basilica, 
colonnade within colonnade, crowded often with a host of 
people twice as large as departed with Moses from Egypt. 
There, too, could be seen golden chairs inlaid with precious 
stones corresponding in number with the seventy elders of the 
Sanhedrim, the cost of each seat being estimated at twenty- 
five million golden denarii. Onan elevation of wood in the 
centre stood the choir leader. Each guild—for the different 
arts and trades had their separate guilds before the practice 
arose in the German Medizval towns, with which it is usually 
associated—had its own place, so that a stranger might 
recognise his own trade and join his comrades. The 
responses of the vast congregation had to be directed by a 
flag signal—so immense was the edifice. 

One is tempted to dwell at length on the varied fortunes 
of the synagogue and the legends that twine around the 
old structures, but a subject of wider interest must be con- 
sidered—its architecture. One might infer from popular 
impressions of Jewish exclusiveness that the synagogue 


_ had its special form of architecture from which a departure 


was heresy. The fact is there is no distinctly Jewish archi- 
tecture—it is eclectic and varies with the environment. In 
Jerusalem an old synagogue has the appearance of a mosque. 
The interior of the Romanesque synagogue of Regensburg, 
which centuries ago fell a prey to the flames, had the lines 
of the cathedral of Spires. The St. Petersburg synagogue 
has unmistakably the characteristic exterior of a Russian 
Greek church. Perhaps the Gothic and Moorish in varied 
modifications are seen most frequently, but although the 
arch, the dome and the minaret are often presented, the 
steeple and the belfry are absent. Perhaps the synagogue 
is hospitable enough to adopt these in the future. 

The synagogue ruins in Galilee, dating from 150 to 300 
of the common era, are of Roman character in their 
masonry, moulding and ornamentation—proving how early 
current styles were adopted. Toledo’s famous’ synagogue, 
changed into a church in 1405, and known as Santa Maria 
la Blancha, is built after the most approved Moorish- 
Spanish design. Its plan is that of a basilica, the ground 
floor tiled, being an oblong square about 90 by 65 feet, 
divided into five naves or aisles and subdivided by four rows 
of octagonal pillars, nine in each row. Horseshoe arches of 
peculiar Moorish pattern rise from these columns. Over 
the arches, whose spandrels are carved into elegant rose- 
patterns, is placed a second arcade, ornamented with pure 
Byzantine work, appearing like stone-lace. A third series 
of stalactite archlets rests upon double pillarets, crowned 
by an elaborate frieze reaching to the roof. This roof, 
though of wood, has the durability of rock, and, black with 
age, still show traces of gold ornamentation. The edifice 
was used as a Magdalen Asylum in 1550, and on the 
French invasion in 1792 was appropriated for military 
barracks. 

The latest synagogues, built on the broad places of the 
chief cities and no longer hidden in the narrow Ghetto, re- 
present all styles of architecture. The Classic, the Renais- 
sance, the Byzantine, the Romanesque, with a blending of 
the Gothic and the Moorish, can be found in all directions. 
The new synagogues in Szegedin and Temesvar ; in Berlin, 
Strasburg and Cologne; in Florence, Rome and Turin; 
with similar edifices in Budapest, Breslau, Glogau, Hanover, 
Konigsberg, Munich, Paris, Vienna and Warsaw, show 
freedom and beauty in their construction. The same 
variety of style is illustrated in American synagogues and 
temples. 

A word only in this connection as to the interior arrange- 
ment that reproduces in certain features the lines of the older 
tabernacle, which itself suggested interior arrangements 
in Solomon’s Temple. In the centre of the main floor is 
usually an elevated platform from which the prayers are 
read. Directly facing the entrance from the vestibule, 
which is generally at the western end, so that the syna- 
gogue may face the east, is the Ark, or receptacle for the 
scrolls of the Law or Pentateuch, before which is hung a 
curtain. In the old synagogues there was either a latticed 
gallery or a special room for women worshippers. In 
many of the later synagogues, reading desk and pulpit are 
combined before the Ark, while in reformed American 
congregations family pews have been introduced, thus 
doing away with the Oriental feature of the women’s 
gallery. It can readily be seen how Ark, curtain, 
gallery and columns lend themselves to splendid and 
unique ornamentation. Although the plastic art has re- 
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ceived little encouragement, carved wood and rich marbles 
are generally employed, onyx, gold and mosaics being used 
with fine effect. In the Orient many a synagogue whose 
exterior is sombre and uninviting has magnificent interior 
furnishings and decorations. The Italian synagogues, in par- 
ticular, in a land where artistic genius is almost universal, 
are remarkable for the costly embroidered curtains and 
architectural beauty of the Ark, in whose enrichment a 
generous rivalry is exhibited. In this respect a synagogue 
appears like a votive shrine, and elaborate gifts, often 
women’s exquisite handiwork, are treasured from genera- 
tion to generation until they acquire a venerable age, to 
become a powerful object-lesson to the young, and to the 
old worshipper matters for pious contemplation. 


SELSEY IN SUSSEX. 


LECTURE on “Selsey: Episcopal, Manorial and 

Parochial,” was given at the Chichester Institute by 
the Rey. J. Cavis-Brown, M.A., rector and vicar of Selsey. 
‘He began by relating his disappointment when appointed 
rector in 1902 at finding no parish records except the 
registers (the earliest of which was missing) and the tithe 
map. ' However, he almost immediately discovered the 
National School trust deeds, which had been lost for over 
sixty years, and gradually diligent search in Selsey, 
Chichester, London and elsewhere had brought to light 
many other documents relating to Selsey, several of which 
had now been restored to the parish. The bulk of the 
records, however, had been lost for ever through the care- 
lessness and ignorance of their custodians. There should 
be written large on all parish books what was inscribed in 
the Rotherfield parish account book, “ February -26, 15009. 
To remain in the church and never to be taken home to the 
churchwarden’s house.” It should also be forbidden to 


keep parish documents in the parsonage house, except in a. 


proper fireproof safe. - The lecturer, according to the 
Sussex Daily News, then dealt fully with the interesting 
geological features of Selsey and Bracklesham Bay, showing 
sectional maps, views of fossils, erratic blocks, early coins, 
&c. He next told the story of the Saxon settlement 
A.D. 477, and of the coming of St. Wilfrid, and the founding 
of the bishopric of Selsey, a.p. 680, and showed the land 
grant of Oslac, Duke of the South Saxons, in the year 780, 
with its confirmation by Offa, king of Mercia. The lecturer 
himself had been the means of finding this charter in 1891 
in the cathedral, after it had been lost since the time of 
Dean Hayley, that is, about 190 years. There were twenty- 
one bishops of Selsey before the see was moved to 
Chichester in 1075, and Bernardi’s portraits of these with 
a portrait in their midst of the present Bishop of Chichester, 
the ninety-second from St. Wilfrid, excited much interest. 
The Selsey cathedral was now probably under the sea, 
more than a mile from the shore, and its only remains were 
the font, several coffin slabs, and old worked stones in the 
parish church, besides the ancient sculptures in the south 
choir aisle and the long chest under the north-west tower 
of Chichester Cathedral. The Domesday record of Selsey, 
in 1086, was explained and reasons given for believing that 
the fleet of William the Conqueror, after the battle of 
Hastings, had come either to Selsey or Chichester Harbour, 
or to both, during the advance on London. A most inter- 
esting map of the island of Selsey in 1672 was presented 
on the lantern screen. Thisshowedall the ancient common 
fields with tenants’ arable strips and surrounding common 
pasture in the marsh, the lord’s manor-house, park and 
demesne, the tidal water mill, the parish church and rectory 
house, the haven, making Selsey a complete island, the 
ferry and other features of an early manor. On this map 
the coast-lines in 1820 and 1905 had been marked, so that 
the loss of land from sea encroachment from 1672 could be 
exactly calculated at any point. The sea seemed to have 
advanced about 6 feet and washed away 3 acres yearly. 
The lord of the paramount manor from a.p. 680 had 
been the bishop, by whose generosity there were: also three 
prebendal sub-manors and the quasi-manor of Medmeney. 
From the first year of Queen Elizabeth until Charles I. the 
manor was vested in the Crown, and came into the Morley 
family (of Halnaker) in 1635. Its descent thence was carried 
through the families of Elson, Walter, Glanville, Peachey 
(Barons Selsey) and others to the present time. The 
different kinds of tenancies and the curious prevailing cus- 
‘tom of “ Borough English” were fully explained, and the 
story of the various attempts to reclaim the harbour, com- 
pleted, about 1875, was told. Numerous’ facsimiles - of 
‘stewards’ accounts, court. rolls, parish registers- and other 
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‘house at Newnham for a period of five years, in 1 


[Duc. 28, 1906, 


records from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries w 
shown. Views also of the old parish church, which y 
takén down and rebuilt stone by stone nearer the village 
1866, and of the new church, the old and new rect; 
houses, the manor-house, the windmill, Bible Christ! 
chapel, &c., made much more interesting a lecture full 
valuable history and quaint details. Lists of rectors, vica 
curates and prebendaries were taken back to the 
century, and a nearly complete list of churchwa 
been made from 1530 to 1906. Documents were 
sented showing the important part the chu 
played in the parish until quite recent years. T 
finally announced that he proposed to publish n 
“History of Selsey,” illustrated with most of th 
shown that evening. eS 


GENERAL. 


The Restoration Committee of Peterborough Cz 
issuing an appeal for funds to complete the work 
the fabric, undertaken in 1883, when the cet 
threatened to collapse. Since then nearly 100,00 
raised. 

Mr. Edward A. Heffer, architect, 36 All Sa 
Norwich, has composed and published a march for! 
which he has called ‘ Alpha and Omega.” 


Mr. Francis F. Fox, M.1.¢.E., has written” 
behalf of the Government Railway Department of 
land to contradict once and for. all the disparagi 
ments which from time to time appear as to the d 
failure of the Simplon tunnel. Mr. Fox will read 
on the tunnel before the Institute of Civil E 
January 8. a er. 

Amongst the Wills proved last week was that 
Robert Alexander Bryden, architect, Glasgow 
27,5512.; and of Mr. John Thomas Micklethwa: 
of 1 Victoria Street and 27 St. George’s Squ 
minster, who left 12,2652. : Ee 


The Edinburgh University authorities state 
had been made to the department of engineering by 
D. & C. Stevenson, civil engineers, Edinburgh, of 
Robert Stevenson, engineer. ; 

Among the Discoveries in the course of the 
and renewals at Winchester, the workmen found 
measure made of boxwood in perfect prese 
the inches, half-inches and quarter-inches mar 
the end the figures 36. Tested bythe existing yz 
one is slightly shorter; perhaps the wood has shru 
the long internment. It is difficult to give the 
yard. Bishop Langton’s chantry was finish 
death (1500), and presumably a craftsman forgot 
which was buried accidentally. : oe 

__ Sir Andrew Noble, the new laird of Ardkinglas 
to carry out the work of restoration on the old 
Dunderave, near the head of Loch Fyne, in such 
to arrest the progress of decay, which is slowly | 
reducing this Highland keep to a state of col 
This ancient stronghold was built in 1596, and v 
of the MacNaughtons, formerly one of the most p 
clans in Argyleshire. Be 


The Antiquarian Committee of Cambridge | 
recommend that they be authorised to hire an old 


store some of the collections under their charge. — 
for a new museum of ethnology and archeology 
becoming pressing. The University has assigned 
such a building, and a building fund has been 
Baron von Higel, curator of the museum, but until that 
be very considerably augmented the University will 
compelled to store away many of its treasures in a bul 
ing inaccessible to students and quite unworthy of | 


treasures it contains. ae 

. Mr. Francis Howard has been elected honorary secreté 
of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters @ 
Gravers, in succession to Mr. T. Stirling Lee. eS 

A Baldacchino supported by eight columns has been 

up in the Westminster Cathedral. A new altar consist! 
of a single block of Cornish granite has also been int 
duced. 1 
The Hexham Abbey Restoration Committee have accep! 
the tender of Messrs. Holloway & Co., of London, for | 
erection of the new nave. The architect’s estimate V 
22,000/. a + 

. Mr, Stanley Selwyn, architect and surveyor, Reigate, ° 
opened offices at 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, WiC. 
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Belgian Workmen, Oct. 12 

Benefit of Fires in Glasgow, Nov. 9 

Birmingham Electrical Supply, Nov. 30 

Birmingham School of Art, Aug. 31 

Borough Polytechnic, the, Dec. 14 

British Portland Cement, July 20 

Builders and Surface Drains, Oct. 19 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution, July 20 

Builder’s Ohallenge, a, Aug. 3 

Builders’ Federation, Aug. 10 

Building a House in Malabar, Nov. 16 

Building in Glasgow, Oct. 12 

Building in Johannesburg, Dec. 21 

Building Prospects in Dundee, Dec. 21 

Bulford Hut Barracks, Nov. 23 

Burgh Engineer’s Olaim, Nov. 23 

Oarlisle Waterworks, Aug. 24 

Carving Finials, Sept. 21 

Oentring for Ooncrete Buildings, Dec. 28 

Cheap Houses, Sept. 14 

Ohimneys and Flues, Nov. 16 

Ohubb’s *’99”’ Steel Vault, July 27 

City Bridges, Sept. 14 

Cloak-Room Fittings, Nov. 2 

Concrete Lintels. Aug. 31 

Continental Holidays, July 27 

Oontractor’s Action, a, Sept. 21 

Corrosion of Iron and Steel, Aug. 24 

Oost of Concret2 Construction, Oct. 19 

Country in Town Exhibition, July 13 

Ourzon Oollection, the, Sept. 7 

Daly Oollege, Indore, Oct. 26 

Damp Prevention, Nov. 16 

Development of Oadiz, July 27 

Distillery Walls, Dec. 14 

Drawing Table, a New, Nov. 9 

Dust Prevention on Roads, Aug. 3 

Edinburgh Tramways, Ooustruction of, 
Nov. 23 

Efficient and Economical Heating, Aug. 
10 

Hfflorescence on Brick Walls, Aug, 3 

Electricity in Damascus, Nov. 9 

Electric-Light Wiring, Nov. 16 

Embankment Tramways, the, Aug. 31 

Engineering and Machinery Exhibition, 
Oct. 5 

Engineering Fellowship, Nov. 23 

Engineering in America, Oct, 19 

Hnglish Fonts, Nov. 30 

Everyday Art, Dec. 28 

Farnham Process, the, Aug. 24, Oct. 5 

Fire-Main Installation, a Novel, Sept. 28 

Fireproof Floor, a New, Nov. 2 

Fireproof Wood, Nov. 9 

Fire Risks, Aug. 31 

Fires in Factories, Sept. 7 

Floor Space in Schools, Nov. 16 

Gas for Light, Heat and Power Produc- 
tion, Aug. 17 

Great Central Railway, Dec. 14 

Gypsum in the Dove Valley, Sept. 21 

Henley Bridge, Oct. 5 

Industrial Occupations, Aug, 31 

Insanitary Areas, Noy. 16 

Institution of Oivil Engineers, Nov. 23 


Irish Architects and Irish Builders, 
July 20 


Japanese Railways, Aug. 10 

Kinder Reservoir, the, Sept. 14 

Labour Problem, the, July 6 

L.0.O. and Concrete Blocks, Dec. 28 

Lighting and Heating of Theatres, 
Noy, 2 

Lincoln Artesian Boring, Aug. 17 

Loads on Warehouse Floors, July 20 

Loans for Building, Oct, 19 


London Oounty Oouncil Housing, 1905, 
Nov. 23 


Lord Selborne’s Residence, Sept. 7 
Main Drainage of Dublin, Sept. 28 
Maintenance of Roads, Oct. 12 
Manchester Ship Oanal, Sept, 14 
Marmor, Ltd., Dec. 14 

Metal Oasements, July 27 


Contract Reporter —continued. 

Metropolitan Improvements, Aug. 24, 
Oct. 12 

Mistakes in Waterproofing, Sept. 14 

Model Oottage Exhibitions, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 14 

Municipal Housing in Liverpool, Aug. 3 

National Harbour of Refuge, Sept. 7 

New Building Stones, Oct. 12 

New Oentral Oriminal Court, Dec. 28 

New Diaries, Dec. 14 

New Drain-Testing Plug, a, July 20 

New Invisible Hinge, Oct. 12 

New Liverpool Ootton Exchange, Dec. 7 

New Manchester Infirmary, Aug. 31 

New San Francisco, Nov. 30 

New Steel Process, Aug. 31 

New Street Station Roof, Birmingham, 
Nov. 16 

New Tube, the, Dec. 14 

New York Library, July 27 

Newport Transporter, the, Sept. 28 

Non-Inflammable Wood, Nov. 16 

Notes from Venice, Sept. 28 

Novel Tests of Road Material, Aug. 3 

“Oxford” Redecoration, the, Sept. 28 

Painting Trade, the, Oct. 19 

Panama Oanal Contract, Nov. 30 

Patent Law Reform, Dec. 7 

Paving in Edinburgh, Nov. 16 

Planning of City Suburbs, Nov. 30 

Planning of Schools, Dec. 28 

Plumbers’ Company, Nov. 23 

Post Office, Oleveland, Johannesburg, 
Aug. 24 


Preservation of London Squares, Aug. 31 


Preservation of Timber, Nov. 2 

Prevention of Dust on Roads, Nov. 9 

Prize Oottages, Sept. 7 

Prizes for Industrial Design, Sept. 28 

Problem of the Unemployed, Aug. 10 

Radiation from Gas Mantles, Aug. 17 

Radiator, a New, July 27 

Rebuilding San Francisco, Nov. 9 

Roof Ooverings, Dec. 21 

Ruberoid Oompany, Ltd., Aug. 10 

San Francisco Tests, Dec. 28 

Sanitary Institute at Bristol, July 13 

Sawdust Firelighters, Oct. 26 

Scaffold Accidents, Aug. 31 

Scottish Building Trades Federation, 
Dec. 21 

Sculptor, a Working, Aug. 31 

Sewer Ventilation, Nov. 30 

Smoke, Aug. 24 

Smoke Abatement, Dec. 21 

Society of Engineers, Oct. 5, Nov. 9, 
Dec. 7 

Solving the Dust Problem, Sept. 28 

Sprinklers and Fire Alarms, Sept. 14 

Staining Marble, Aug. 31 

Steam Pump, a New, July 20 

Stone in America, Aug. 31 

Strains in Iron, Aug. 17 

Technical Instruction, Sept. 28 

Tests of Concrete Building Blocks, 
Dec. 21 

Three Economical Boilers, Oct. 5 

Tower, an Harly, Dec. 14 

Union Jack Olub, July 6 

“Vanguard, The,” Sept. 14 

Velure, July 13 

Venturene Wall Tiles, Dec. 21 

Walworth Settlement, the, Oct. 5 

Waring & Gillow, Ltd,, Aug. 10 

Water Regulations, Dec. 14 

Water Supply, Dec. 7 

Water Supply of Coventry, Nov. 2 

Water Supply of Dublin, Sept. 28 

Woolliscroft, the Late Mr. George, Sept. 7 

Working-Class Dwellings, Aug. 24 

Working Granite, July 6 

Workmen’s Compensation, 
Nov. 16 

Wrought-Steel Shop Fronts, Dec 28 _ 


Aug. 10, 


Correspondence :— 

Architects’ Plans and Provincial Autho- 
ritier, 15 

“ Auld Brig o’ Ayr,” the, 172 

Banuwell Abbey, 332 

Bexhill Council School, 315 

Building Trades Exhibition, 1907, 76 

Oathedral Series, the, 363 

Oburch of San Clemente, Rome, 348 

Destruction of Selby Abbey, 284 

Fire at Merchant Venturers’ College, 
Bristol, 266 

Fire at Messrs. Whitehead’s, 412 

Fireproof Materials, 203 


Correspondence—continued. 
Goodyear and His Oritics, 32 
Honorary Architects, 172, 187 
John Hveiyn, 332 
Motor-Oar and Dust, the, 124 
New Oounty Hall, London, 124 
Nothing Like Free Trade, 124 
Old Maidstone, 188 
Prize Plans for Irish Labourer)’ 

tages, 395 
Public and Architecture, the, 220 
Registration of Architects, 75 
Riddrie Oompetition, 315 
Sculpture in Relation to Architecture, 
412 
“Shalott, the Lady of,” 284 
Southwell Oathedral, 75 
Street Noise Abatement, 124 
Waring & Gillow, Ltd., 203 
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General :— 
16, 32, 56, 76, 92, 108, 124, 140, 156, 172, 
188, 204, 220, 236, 252, 268, 284, 500, 316, 
$32, 348, 364, 380, 396, 412, 428 


Illustrations in Text :— 

Argyll Oompany’s Motor Works, Leven, 
N.B., C.R. July 13 

Brass of James Gray, in Hunsdon 
Ohurch, 87 

Bruce House, 102, 103 

Obalfont St. Peter, 97 

Fetter Lock : a Shackle or Padlock, 89 

Gerona Cathedral Oloist2rs, 176, 177 

Hadleigh Oastle, 262 

Hadleigh Ohurch, 261 

Houses, Elmer’s End, Kent, 421 

Hunsdon House, 89 

Miltoa’s Cottage, 98 

New Ooncert Hall, 
Street, London, 323 

Post Office, Oleveland, Johanne sburg, 
C.R. Aug. 24 

St. Dunstan, Hunsdon, 88 

Smallfield Place, 129 

South Benfleet Ohurch, 261 

Transvaal University Oollege, 185 

Victoria Baths, Manchester, 199, 200, 201 

Wotton House, 213 


Great Portland 


Leading Articles :— 


Aberdeen University, 206 

Academy Record, an, 351 

Alfred Stevens, 142 

Arc de l’Htoile : a Centenary, 126 

Archzolozy and Romance, 190 

Baths and Washhouses, 303 

Breton, Jules, 18 

Brickwork, the Strength of, 58 

British Museum, the, 94 

Building Directory, a, 79 

Ohateau de Madrid, 191 

Oity Guilds Institute, the, 222 

Oornish Stone Circle, a, 95 

Electricity Supply of the Metropolis, 287 

Engineering: Art, Nature and Law, 334 

English Oathedrals, 160 

Experiment: a Forgotten, 415 

Flowers and Decoration, 336 

Geology of S!ate, 159 

Government Training, 286 

Herculaneum, 318 

Holman Hunt’s, Mr., Paintings, 238 

Holyrood Abbey, 254 

Houses and Gardens, 383 

International Congress, the, 34 

Irish Archeology, 255 

Tron in Ireland, 59 

Khap, the, 110 

Liability under a Lessor’s Oovenant to 
Repair, 37 

Lille Oompetition, the, 3 

London Oounty Hall, 398 

Manchester Cathedral, 270 

Modern Fresco Painting, 127 

New Books, 4, 207, 319 

Object Lesson in Building, an, 271 

Paris Panthéon and St. Paul’s, 367 

Party Walls, 392 

Pausanias in Athens, 223 

Personal Equation in Architecture, 111 

Pierre-Paul Puget, 207 

Progress of Art, the, 78 

Public Health in London, 158 

Pumping Operations and the Rights of 
Neighbouring Owners, 175 


Leading Articles—continye 


Reinforced Ooncrete, 399 . 
Rembrandt Tercentenary, 35 
Report on Housing of Worki 
414 
Royal Hibernian Academy, 38 
St. Davids Cathedral, 2 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 350 
Science in South Africa, 19 
“Serious and Wilful Miscond: 
Sermons in Stone, 143 
Spence and Lessing, 366 
Staple Inn, 80 : 
Students’ Drawings, 59 
Trajan’s Oolumn, 239 
Unfair Competition, 112 
Whitehall Ceiling Pa‘ntings, 


u 


Legal :— 


Adams v. Mayor, &c., of St. M 
164 

Ankerson 2. Connelly, 77 

Oavalier v. Pope, 93 

Hbdy v. M‘Gowan, 49 — 

E. O. Powder Co., Ltd, v. 
Oooppal et Cie. of Wetteren 

Fear v. Phillips, 93 

Fife Oounty Oouncil », M‘Alpi 
77 

Firth & Sons v. Oardiff 6 
C.R. Sept. 21 

Gibbon v, Pease, 49 s 

Greenwood, Ltd., ». Hawking: 

Johnson v, Marshall, Sons & 
335 

Kine v. Jolly, 285, 327 

Mayor, &c,, of Manchester », 
Colliery, Ltd., 157 

Mayor of Westminster v. Gord 
Ltd., 100 

Packer & Thomas v. Nations 
Oommerce, 173 

Pearson & Oo. v, Dublin Oorp: 

Rector, &c., of St. George's 
Square, v, Francis & Adam: 

Reddaway v. Banham, 112 

Rumboll 7. Nunnery Oolliery 

Salt Union, Ltd., ». Brunne: 
Oo., Ltd., 175 

Staple v, Warwick,17 

Strick & Oo. v. City Offices Co 

Torrens v. Walker, 37 


ee and Comments :— 


American Decision, ap, 132 
Ancient Lights on New Premi 
Architectural Association, 164 
Audenbrand, the Late P., 196 
Bangor Oollege, 24 
Bangour Lunatic Asylum, 148 
Beddingham Church, 116 
Begus, the Family of, 228 
Belfast Architects, 148 
Bequests for Buildings, 84 
Birmingham Stoneworkers, 28 
Borough Polytechnic, 164 
Canonbury Tower, 196 
Ohavannes, Puvis de, Memori: 
City and Guilds of London Ins 
Civil Engineers, Institute of, 3 
Oompulsory Technical ducati 
Concrete Factory, a, 66 
County Surveyors, 116 
Orescent Site Fiasco, the, 260 
Designs for Irish Cottages, 65 
Diaper, the Late F., 244 
Discoveries at the Louvre, 100 
Disputed Picture Authorship, 
District Surveyors, 276 
English Stone for Glasgow, 42( 
Exhibitions Commission, 276 
Explosion at St. Peter's, Rome 
Flintshire Tenders, 308 
French Budget and Fine Arts, 
French Government Factories, 
French Tobacco Factory, 180 
Gambetta Memorial, Paris, 8 
Give and Take on Coast, 260 
Groins at Brighton, 324 
Heidelberg Castle, 24 
Helsingfors Museum, 44 
Holyrood Palace, Fictitious 
in, 24 
Honor Oak Reservoir, 356 
Incorrect Plans, 276 
Irish Workmen’s Dwellings, 38 
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yatue in Bdinburgh, 340 
., the’ Palace of, 132 
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{ Surveyors’ Arbitration, 164 
‘Academy Exhibition, 276, 324 
| Architectural Society, 228 
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, Printing Office, Paris, 372 
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{tome Competition, 34 
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bernian Academy, 420 
Antwerp House, 116 
Birthplace, 164 

House at Herne Hill, 180 
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i el’s, Hamburg, 8 

en, Vienna, 116 

cisco Rift, the, 109 

Lectures, 116 

Jharges for Surveyors, 404 
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; Waterworks Action, 340 

‘of Architecture, 244 
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Infirmary Site, Manchester, 
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1 Ohurch, a, 212 
jon Statue in Buda-Pesth, 228 
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Reviews—continued. 

Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, 
for the Use of Artists, Designers, 
Students and Others, by J. Foord, 336 

Houses and Gardens, by M. H. Baillie 
Scott, 383 

Kelly’s Directory of the Building Trades 
throughout England, Scotland and 
Wales, 79 

New Books, 4, 207, 319 

Public Baths and Washhouses: a 
Treatise on their Planning, Design, 
Arrangement and Fitting, by Alfred 
W. S. Cross, 303 

Reinforced Concrete, by Oharles F. 
Marsh and W. Dunn, with 618 illus- 
trations and diagrams, 399 

Royal Academy of Arts, the: a Com- 
plete Dictionary of Contributors and 
their Work, from its Foundation in 
1769 to 1904, by Algernon Graves, 
F.S.A., 351 

Staple Inn : Oustoms House, Wool Court 
and Inn of Ohancery, by E. Williams, 
F.R.G.S., 80 

Symbolism of Churches and Ohurch 
Ornaments, the: Translation of the 
first book of “ Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum,” written by William 
Durandus, sometime Bishop of Mende. 
Introductory essay and notes by Rev. 
J. Neale, B.A., and Rey. B. Webb, B.A., 
143 


Tesserx:— 
Ancient and Modern Decoration, 227 
Architectural Sculpture of Egypt, 155 
Architecture and the Novel, 186 
Bernard Palissy, 15 
Oanova, 155 
Olient’s Duty, the, 187 
Oozens, John, 15 
Damascened Work, 155 
Eginetic Sculpture, 251 
Followers of Michel Angelo, 363 
Geometry of the Hindus, 362 
Giotto’s Country, 347 
Goldstones, the Two, 227 
Goltzius’s Etchings, 219 
Granite, 187 
Harp Alley and its Wares, 283 
Herculaneum Manuscripts, 363 
Interpretation of Works of Art, 187 
Lawrence’s Difficulties, 379 
Leo Baptista Alberti, 363 
Locks in Antiquity, 379 
Medizval Fortifications, 219 
Medieval Tapestry, 15 
Mental and Actual Views, 187 
Painting and Poetry, 379 
Perpendicular Style, the, 14 
Piranesi, 219, 395 
Primitive British Architects, 395 
Rembrandt’s Axioms, 283 
Richborough, Kent, the Walls at, 347 
Roman London, 155 
Stage, the Greek, 251 
Studies in English Houses, 395 
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Tessere — continued. 
Subject in Painting, 251 
Tangier, the Oastle of, 227 
Taste and Individuality, 156 


The Week :— 

A. A. Rifle Olab, 253 

Agency Oase, an, 57 

Amending the Building Act, 253 ~ 

American Oapitol, an, 269 

Architects Tendering for Commissions, 
317 

Architectural Olasses, 109 

Askew, the Late D. O., 237 

Auld Brig o’ Ayr, 109 

Bangor University Oollege, 413 

Bexley Asylum, 349 

Birkenhead Water Supply, 141, 221 

Blackfriars Bridge, 397 

Bocklin, the Late A., 93 

Boitte, the Late L. F., 157 

Borough Surveyor’s Reward, a, 57 

Building in Portsmouth, 333 

Oheap Building, 33 

Ohester Mystery Plays, 125 

Olaims for Fees in America, 173 

Congested District Boards, Ireland, 263 

Oorporation Work in Manchester, 17 

Costly Arbitration, 125 

Oottages for Irish Labourers, 125 

Dangerous Reservoirs, 173 

Deposits for Plans, 1 

Destruction of a French Bridge, 221 

Diocese of Essex, 381 

Disused Burial Grounds Act of 1884, 301 

Drogheda's Towers, 125 

Duff House, 349 

Dundee Libraries, 173 

Earth Tremors, 93 

Eastlake, the Lata O. L., 333 

Edinburgh New Art School, 317 

“Hphebos of Antikythera,” the, 93 

Excavations at Allse-Sainte-Reine, 253 

Exemption from London Building Acts, 
349 

Extraordinary Traffic, 77 

Fate of a Statue, 205 

Fontainebleau, 141 

Glasgow Architectural School, 125 

Greek Ooins at Oambridge, 285 

Greenwich Observatory, 1 

Haughmond Abbey, 189 

Holburne Museum, Bath, 301 

Houses Let in Lodgings, 381 

Housing in the Future, 157 

Industrial Art in Scotland, 221 

International Labour Regulation, 413 

Irish Compensation Case, an, 381 

Irish National Gallery, 1 

Italian Quarter, London, 253 

* Lady of Shallott, The ” 365 

Landlord’s Repairs, 93 

Light and Air at Liverpool, 317 

Light and Air of Ohurches, 33 

Liverpool Oelebration, a, 109 

London County Hall, 77 

Lunacy Commissioners and Architects’ 
Plans, 381 

Maidstone Education Committee, 301 
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The Week—continued. 


Manchester {Oathedral, 349 

Manchester Egyptian Association, 221 

Manchester School of jTechnology, 141 

Merchant Venturers’ Oollege, Bristol, 
237 

Micklethwaite, the Late J. T., 285 

Mistral, F., Designs own Tomb, 285 

Motor Omnibuses and the L.0.0., 397 

Municipal Architects, 189 

Murdered! Architect, the, 141 

Museum Officials, 17 

National Memorial, Edinburgh, 237 

National Portrait Gallery Acquisitions, 
157 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 17 

New Oounty Hall, 349 

New Parisian Boulevard, 109 

New York Muddle, a, 397 

Old Blackfriars Theatre, 173 

Old Lights in New Buildings, 77 

Parliament House, Dublin, 141 

Peace Palace at The Hague, 301 

Pearson & Oo. v. Dublin Corporation, 1 

Picture “ Restoring,” 189, 237 

Quarry- Worked Stone, 109 

Regent Street and the Tribunal of 
Appeal, 333 

Registered Architecture, 17 

Repairs of Road Bridges, 205 

Residence of Archbishop of Paris, 397 

Riddrie Estate, Glasgow, 269 

Right to Air, 93 

Ripon Cathedral, 301 

Robinson, W., Highteenth-Oentury Archi- 
tect, 285 

Royal Academy, the, 157 

Royal Academy Architectural School, 
205 

St. Botolph, Boston, 109 

St. Jacques, Paris, Tower of, 2-5 

Sanitary Registration of Houses, 381. 

Sanitation of London Schools, 33 

Scotch Will, a Disputed, 413 


Sculpture and Painting in a Scottish 
Ohurch, 157 


Securing Dangerous Structures, 365 
Shop Front Dispute, 57 

Shops in Paris Houses, 17 

Stirling Orown Lands, 349 

Strand Improvement, the, 365 
Street Refuges, 365 
Sub-Oontractor’s Indemnity, a, 333 
Tangye, Sir Richard, 253 

Tarring Roads, 77 

Theft of Statue from the Louvre, 301 
Trees, the Embankment, 237 
Tribunal of Appeal, the, 77, 269 
Uncertainty of Law, 285 
Unsuitable Municipal Schools, 381 
Valparaiso, 125 

Vatican, the, 33 

Venice International Exhibition, 205 
Venus of Melos, 33 

Vercingetorix, Statues of, 221 
Vertical Village, a, 189 

Vien, Joseph Marie, 57 

War Office, the New, 317 

Water in Dublin, 413 

Waterworks and Mines, 157 

Worms Oathedral, 189 

Worthing Museum, a, 269 
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Argyll Gompany’s New Motor eg 
‘Vale of Leven, N.B., 24, 66 

Baptist Ohurch, Shooter’s Hill esapA 
Blackheath, 372 

Barry Municipal Buildings, 196 

“Borough Arms,” Walsall, 84 

Burford Priory, oer! 324 

Business Premises, 55 Oonduit Street, Wi, | 
372 

Business Premises, 303. Oxford Street, W., f 
372 

Oapital and Counties Bank, Gravesend, 148 | 

Carle Kemp, North Berwick, 164, 180 

Ohamber of Commerce, London, Elevation | 
of Proposed, 44. 

Ohevington, Parochial ‘Hall, 389 

City Hall, Belfast, 101 ; i 

Competition Design for Oouncil House | 
Extension, Birmingham, 132 i 

Competition Design for Peace Palace at | 
The Hague, 148 

Connaught House, St. James’s Street, .W., 
308 

Cottage at Walton Grange Farm, Ayles- 
bury, 356 . 

Design for Hotel, Piccadilly, 260 

Design for House, 372 

Design for Peace Palace, The Hague, 404 

Design for Proposed Oentral Library> 
Hackney, 24 

Details of Old Beaupré, Glam, 324 


i 


Aitken & Kerr, 404 
Anderson, J. M., 276 hate 
Blomfield, R., 420 a 
Blomfield, Sir A. W., 308 
Brooks, Son & Adkins, 212 
Burr, W. A., 420, 421 
Olay, G.'E., 148 
Clayton & Black, 196 
Collins, M. E., 180, 308 
Dixon-Spain, J. H., 24, 196 
Dottridge, 8. S., and W. J. Walford, 372 
Dunford, J. W., 292 
Eaton, W., 66, 244, 324 
Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 8, 84, 101, 116, 
132, 148, 228 
Field & Simmons, 66, 116 


Frithcote, Northwood, 116 

Fulham Town Hall, 44 

Gruntswood, Horsham, 404 

Haddon Hall,66 

Hatton Oottage, Ohislehurst, 356 

Hayle New Parish Building, 196 

Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, Huston 
Road, London, 8, 84, 101, 116, 132, 148, 228 

House at Oastlemorton, Worcestershire, 404 

House at Chapeltown, Leeds, 324 

House at Oheslyn Hay, Walsall, 66 

House at Sarratt, 24 

House on the Hog’s Back, Surrey, 404 

House, Reigate, Surrey, 101 

House, Wakegreen Road, Moseley, 340° 

Houses, 18-23 Hyde Park Place, W., 420 

King’s Arm Inn, Thornford, 389 

Kirby Hall, 66 

Lanteglos-by- Fowey, after Restoration, 164 

Laon from the Arsenal, 420 

Library, Herne Hill, London, 8 

Littlegrange, Whyteleafe, Surrey, 132 

London and Oounty Bank, St. James's 
Street, 8. W., 308 


| Lonion O. O Fire. Brigade Stations, 


Brixton, S.W., and Herne Hill, §.H., 324 


| London Ohurch,.a Proposed, 420 


Manchester Oathedral, 276, 292, 318, 628, 
340,356, 372, 389, 404 

Marischal Oollege, Aberdeen, 212, ee 244, 
260, 276 


Premises, 49 Pall Mall, 308 _ 


1 


He Cottage, Whyteleafe, Surrey, 132 

Memorial of Highland Light Infantry, 
Glasgow, 244 

“ Morning Post” New Offices, Strand, 276 


New Premises, No. 27 Maddox Street, W., 


164. - 
New Premises, Reading, 292 
New Pulpit, All Saints, Falmouth, 68 
New Sessions House, Old Bailey, H.O., 212, 
. 340 
New South Wales State Library, 293 
Norney, Shackleford, near Godjeins 
Surrey, 404 ~ 
North-Eastern Railway 0o.’s Offices, York, 
_ 116 We 
North-Hastern Railway Offices, 
yoinster, 66 
No. 5 Oheapside, H.0., 389 


Nos. 9 and 10 Tipwener Terrace,” Glasgow, 8 


44, 84 
Oak Pulpit and Ohancel Fittings, Sleek- 
burn Ohurch, Northumberland, 292 
Offices of Liverpool, London and Globe 
Insurance Oo., Cornhill, H.C.,276 
Old House, the Plain, Wandsworth, 244 
Orchard, the, Ohorley Wood, Herts, 404 
Parkhead District Library, Glasgow, 180 
Perrycroft, Colwall, Herefordshire, 404 
Portland Road Oouncil Schools, Hove, 
Sussex, 196 


ARUHITECTS 


Halley & Neil, 24, 66 

Hayward & Hayward & Maynard, 148 
Hazell, W. H., 356 

Heiton, A. G., 340 

Hewitt, W. E., 24, 116, 132 

Hickton & Farmer, 66, 84 

Holmes, J. B., 340 

Hutchinson & Payne, 196 

Joseph, D., 389 

Kinross, J., 164, 180 

Lanchester & Rickards, 196 
Mackenzie & Son, 212, 228, 244, 260, oe 
Mewes & Davis, 260, 276 

Miller, J., 84 

Mitchell, S., 44 

Mountford, E. W., 212, 340 


AND ARTISTS. 


Perks, 8., 244 


| Plummer, A. B., 292, 389 Patan tes 
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iysiness communications to the Managing Director, 


| P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


shing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
| London, England. 


tered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


Important Notice to the 
itects and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


estminster has become one of the most important centres 

e professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

-gements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

(|, Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

WD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

[DING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


je Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
lurne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Welling- 
Uhristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Ranstdeston 
and Hobart, Tasmania, 
SouTtH AFRicAa—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

(m0. circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
if this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
‘eceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


md no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
Aater.than first post on Saturday mornings, 


| _ EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
'w of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
‘nnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
‘¢ Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
af A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
Jade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
plicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents ave requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the nan- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

DoLcELLEY.—July 14.—The Dolgelley Urban District 
Council invite the terms of engineers for preparation of a 
scheme for sewage disposal, &c. The fee for each heading 
must be stated separately, and must include for all out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred in visiting the district, and other- 
wise in connection with the preparation of the scheme and 
the carrying-out of the works. The Council do not bind 
themselves to accept any of the terms offered. Mr. Richard 
Barnett, clerk, Queen’s Square, Dolgelley. . 

Op TRAFFORD.—July 10.—For a new institution for the 


| Board of Management of Henshaw’s blind asylum. Pre- 


miums of r1oo/., 507. and 25/. The competition will be re- 
stricted to practising members of the Manchester Society of 
Architects and others practising in that city. Mr. J. Holden 
will act as assessor. Apply for particulars before July ro 
(with a deposit of 1/. 1s.) to Mr. J. R. Burne, 1 St. Peter’s 
Square, Manchester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BaTtLey.—July 9.—For house and stable in Knowls 
Street. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, Commercial Street, 
Batley. 

BatLey.—July 11.—For the erection of villa residence 
at Mount Pleasant. Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son, archi- 
tects, Batley. 

BatLey.—July 14.—For all trades required in the ex- 
tension of the Batley and district hospital. Messrs. Walter 
Hanstock & Son, architects, Batley. 

BrECKENHAM.— July 16.—For the erection of extensions to 
and the modernisation of the existing boys, girls and infants’ 
departments of the public elementary schools, Bromley 


‘fieult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | Road. Deposit 5/. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor. 
=" PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 
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BepHampton.—July 16.—For sundry small works of 
ventilation, conversion of privies to water-closets, new 
offices and drains and new iron boundary fences to the 
Bedhampton Council school, Hants. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Betrast.—July 19.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house near Cultra railway station. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 774 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

Braprorp.—July 7.—For the erection of mechanics and 
tinners’ workshop in Frederick Street and Eastbrook Lane. 
Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, architects, 23 Bank Street, Brad- 
ford. 

Brincenp.—July 7.—For the erection of a store-room at 
the cottage homes, for the Guardians. Mr. P. J. Thomas, 
architect, Bridgend. 

CamBorneE.— July 7.— For proposed alterations and 
additions to the Rosewarne House, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to the committee, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 

CLECKHEATON. — July 16.— For the erection of a four- 
storey mill and offices at Prospect Mill. Messrs. Howorth 
& Howorth, architects, surveyors, &c., Old Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton. 

Croypon.—July 10.—For the erection of a school for 
1,200 children in Davidson Road. Names before June 20. 
Deposit 1/ 1s. The Education Office, Katharine Street, 
Croydon. 

DenmeaD.—July 16.—For sundry small works of addi- 
tional window to classroom, ventilation, external and 
internal repairs, and internal painting to the Denmead 
Council School, Hants. Deposit 1/. Is. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Dewssury.—July 12.—For the erection of a head post 
office. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

DuruHam.—July 10.— For alterations to buildings con- 
nected with Johnstone technical school. Mr. W. Rush- 
worth, architect, Shirehall, Durham. 

Eccirs.—July 7.—For the erection of the Carnegie 
public library in Church Street. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. 


Potts, Son & Hennings, architects, 34 Victoria Buildin 
Victoria Street, Manchester. 

EpinsurcH.—July 9.—For brick, joiner, plumber < 
slater’s work in erection of new firewood factory buildir 
Craigleith Poorhouse, Comely Bank. Mr. R. M. Camer 
architect to the Parish Council, 53 Great King Str 
Edinburgh. 

Exerer.—July 10.—For alterations and additions 
4 and 8 Higher Summerlands, for the Guardians. Dep: 
17. 1s. Mr. R.'M. Challice, architect and surveyor to 
Council, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

GrateLy.—July 9.—For sundry small works of exter 
and internal repairs, gravelling, lavatory accommodati 
rebuilding, lighting, ventilation and new offices to 
Grately Council school, Hants. Deposit 1/. Is. Mr. W 
Taylor, county surveyor, the Castle, Winchester. 

Great Dunuam.—July 13.—For the enlargement of 
Great Dunham school, Norfolk. Deposit 17 1s. The Se 
tary, Norfolk Education Committee, 57 London Str 
Norwich. 

Hatirax.—July 7.—For setting two Cornish boil 
&e., at the workhouse, Gibbet Street. Mr. W. Cler 
Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. - 


Hatirax.—July 14.—For the mason, carpenter and joi 
plasterer and slater, plumber and glazier’s work in erec 
of a villa at Holywell Green. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Hor: 
& Son, architects and surveyors, Lord Street Chambers. 

Hircuam.—July 12.—For the erection upon Ianc 
Hitcham, Slough, of a house for the sewage works sw 
intendent, for the Eton Rural District Council. The O 
of the Engineer, 160 High Street, Slough. 5. 

Hounstow.—July 11.—For carrying-out alterations 
improvements at the Isleworth Public Hall. Deposit 1/ 
The Surveyor to the Council, Council House, Hounslow 

IRELAND.—July 10.—For the erection of an operat 
room at the infirmary of the Tullamore workhouse. 
Board-room, Tullamore Workhouse. 

IrRELAND.—July 1o.—For the erection of a side ch 
and sacristies, &c., in connection with St Colm 
cathedral, Queenstown. Deposit 3/. 3s. -Messrs. Ashl 
Coleman, architects, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


FIBROUS PLASTER DECORATIO! 


Architectural Plaster and Cement Work, 


AS SUPPLIED TO SANDRINGHAM FOR H.M. KING EDWARD. 


W. H. HORNE, Ltd., Albion Fibrous Plaster Works, IDLE, 


J. & W. WADE & € 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATIOD 


FLAXMAN 


TILES 


CYC YD OXY 


BRADF 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & C 


ARCHITECTURAL 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


LONDON, 


147 STRAND, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 


the London County Council, 
50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATI 


W7.C. IRS FLO 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BAG 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS:: 
. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBR! 
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KewsTokE.— July 12.—-For building a vestry and organ- 
imber and for executing repairs at Kewstoke Church, 
) ston-super-Mare. Messrs. Hans Price & W. Jane, 
pie Weston-super-Mare. 


Kine’s Heatu.—July 25.—For the erection of six homes 
cepileptics and other works on the Monyhull Hall estate, 
.r King’s Heath, Birmingham. Apply to Mr. R. 1. 
tig clerk to the joint committee, Guildhall Buildings, 

iningham, and deposit 25/. before June 30. 

LEEDS. —July 20.—For the construction of four filter- 
5, clear-water tank, meter-house, the making of roads, 
ng of pipes and drains, &c., in connection therewith at 

i site of their new filter-beds, Otley Road, Headingley, 

ids, for the waterworks committee. Deposit 57. Mr. 

\s, G. Henzell, M.1.C.E., waterworks engineer, Municipal 

jldings, Leeds. 

‘Lonpon.—July 10.—For erecting two public elementary 

pols, one to accommodate 836 children on the Lawn 

,e site, South Lambeth Road, S.W., and the other to 

wmmodate 804 children on the Franciscan Road site, 

fing Graveney, S.W., for the London County Council. 
iosit 5/. in each case. "The Education Offices (Architect’s 

Vartment), Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

_Lonpon. =july rr.—For et rari in connection with 

, wards at the South-Western fever hospital, Landor 

{d, Stockwell, S.W., for the Metropolitan Asylums 

3rd. Deposit 1. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, 

jitects, 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


_Lonpon. —July 12.—For the construction of an under- | 
jind convenience at Kennington Gate. Deposit 1/. 1s. | 
| Henry Edwards, C.E. , borough engineer, 346 Kennington 
d, SL. 

Lonvon. —July 14.—For the construction of an under- 
yind convenience adjoining Uxbridge Road and within 
‘sington Gardens. Deposit 1/. Mr. E. B. B. Newton, 
yough surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. 


‘Lonpon.—July 16.—For the erection of new school, 
) yton Green, West Ealing. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Ch arles 
ces, borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 


Lonpoy.—July 17.—For certain works in alterations and 
‘ itions to the Brettentam Road school, together with the | 
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| date 


| room 
| Bank, New Mills. 


| Council schools. 
| 6, 7 and 8 Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


| Deposit 12. 
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annual cleansing and repairs at the Brettenham Road and 
Croyland Road schools, Edmonton. Applications by July 2. 
Mr. Henry W. Dobb, architect, Town Hall, Lower 
Edmonton. 

Lonpon.—July 17.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at No. 80 Upper Thames Street, E.C., for the Corporation of 


London. Deposit 3/ 3s. The City Engineer, Guild- 
hall, E.C. 
Lonpon.—July 26.—For the erection of a central library 


building in Mare Street, Hackney. Deposit 1/. 
H. A. Crouch, architect, 12 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

Eaonentiee Foot.—July 7.—For rebuilding a four- 
storeyed mill at Cooper House Mills, Luddenden Foot, near 
Halifax. Mr. W. Clement W illiams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. 


MANCHESTER.—July 14.—For the erection of a manager’s 
house at the Withington sewage works, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, for the .rivers committee. The Secretary of the 
Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Moressy.—For the erection of stables and byres at 
High Common Gate farm, Moresby, near Whitehaven. Mr. 
he 2 Stout, architect, 36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

NEWcASTLE-ON- Tyne.—July 11. —For the work of re- 
modelling and extending the Mason Dinnington (mixed) 
Council school, situate near Newcastle-on- Tyne ; also for 
the erection of a new infant Council school to accommo- 
150 scholars. Deposit 2/. Applications, by 
June 28, to Mr. C. Williams, secretary to the education 
committee, Pearl Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

New Mitts.—July 13.—For the erection of a board- 
at the workhouse. Mr. A. Walker, clerk, Spring 


Mr. 


IS. 


PAST 


OrseEtt.—For alterations to West Thurrock and Purfleet 
Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 


OwsLEeBuRY.—July 9.—For the erection of offices and 
other small works at the Owslebury Council school, Hants. 
Is. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, the 
Castle, Winchester. 

Rocue.—July 14.—For the erection of a stable, piggery 
and wain house at Tregoss farm, in the parish of Roche, 
‘Cornwall. The Farmhouse at Tregoss. 


ELECTRIC 


iDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


HoH. E. 


FINEST ‘“‘HYDRO” MADE. 


gasses & WILLIAMSON, 


OTHERWELI. 
Catalogues Free. 


ITROLITE. 


| A Decorative White Paint. 


"rt to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
_ and Durability. Sample Free. 


“TER CARSON & SONS, 


ive | Works, Battersea, London. 


ll VICTORIA STREET, 


IOXYLI Nj FIBROUS PLASTER 
DECORATIONS. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
GAZE, LTD. 
16 HINDE ST., 
Telephone, 1945 Paddington. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


™ HELLIWELL 


‘“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING||"1°} 
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LONDON OFFICE: 


YALE LOCKS] 


FOR ALL USES. 


LONDON, W. Highest Security. 
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Best Command. 


eb s For Sale by all Ironmongers, 
(Cat Pee) Vale & Towne, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 
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&n, Xa, 
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Your Enquiries 
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For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
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And MOSAIC ARTISTS. 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. 
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SanpBacu.—July 9.—For the erection of workshop, 
alterations, &c., at premises, Bold Street, Sandbach. Mr. 
William Gibson, manager, Sandbach Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

Scitty Banxs.—July 14.—For the 
pletion of two dwelling-houses at Scilly 
haven. Mr. Wm. Carmichael, architect, 
Whitehaven. 

ScotLanp.—July 7.—For the construction of a timber 
meat-larder at Bangour village asylum, for the Edinburgh 
District Lunacy Board. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R:S-A., 
architect, 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

SEASCALE.—July 11.—For the erection of two houses at 
Seascale, Cumberland. Mr. A. Huddart, architect, 9 Lowther 
Street, Whitehaven. 

Stoucu. — July 
superintendent of sewage works, 
Mr. R. H. Barrett, clerk, Slough. 

Srretron.—July 7.—For alterations and improvements 
to Stretton Council school, near Burton, Staffordshire. 
Deposit 12 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
Stafford. 

Truro.—July 7.—For alterations 
Bella Vista College. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to the 
County Education Committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Watts.—July 7.—For schoolroom in connection with 
the Siloam Baptist chapel, Killay, near Swansea. Mr. 
Charles S. Thomas, architect and surveyor, Wind Street, 
Swansea. 

Wates.—July 7.—For the conversion of Old Bethany 
chapel, Edward Street, Swansea, into a warehouse. 
Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Charles T. Ruthven, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

Wates.—July 7.—For the erection of a block of three 
dwelling-houses on Kemys Fawr estate, Sebastopol], near 


erection and com- 
Banks, near White- 
Parton, near 


12. — For the erection of house for 
from plans by engineer. 
] 


and additions to the 


Pontypool. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, architects, Club 
Chambers, Pontypool. \ 
Wates.—July 11.—For the following works for the 


Glamorgan County Council, viz.—(1) Building a mixed and 
infants’ school at Kingsbridge, Gorseinon, near Swansea ; 
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Panteg Council school, near Ystalyfera ; building clo. 
rooms and heating chamber and ra re hg 
Dunvant Council school, near Swansea; (4) buildin 
heating chamber at Gendros infants’ school, . oon 
(5) heating the following Council schools with the Ic 
pressure hot-water system :—Port Talbot Central, Pant 
Gendros (infants’), Coedffranc (girls’), Glais (near Clydac 
Tynewydd (Ogmore Vale), and Miskin village; (6) clean 
and painting at other Council schools. Glamorgan Cou 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 17.—For reseating, &c., St. Athan ¢ 
vinistic Methodist chapel. Rev. D. Wynn Rees, Llanca: 
near Cardiff. 

Wates. — July 17.— For 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel. 
Manse, Llancadle, near Cardiff. 
_ Wates.—July 23.—For the erection of (1) publie offic 
(2) stables and cartshed, together with boundary walls 
the Risca Urban District Council, Mon. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
A. J. Dardis, surveyor, Council Offices, Risca. 


WareHamM.—July 12.—For repairs and alterations 
the workhouse. Mr. W.W. Fookes, architect and surve 
Wareham, Dorset. as 

Wenps.ey.—July 17.—For the construction of al 
so yards lineal of concrete revetment wall with | 
palisade fencing. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, the surve 
Public Offices, Wembley. a 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—July 10.—For making alterat 
and additions to the matron’s houseat the statutory ho 5] 
and also for the erection ofa three-stall stable at t 
the fire station in Oxford Street. Mr. Hugh Ne 
surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare. =. | 

Wo tverHampton.—July 11.—-For structural alterat 
at two manual instruction centres and the erection of 
‘centres at the rear of the higher grade school, New Ham 
Road, Wolverhampton. Deposit 14 Mr. T. H. Fleen 
architect to the committee, 10 Queen Square, Wo 
hampton. ! 


Workincton.—July 7.—For alterations and additior 
the Wesleyan mission hall, Westfield. Messrs. W 


reseating, &c, Penm 
Rev. D. Wynn Rees, “ 


(2) building offices and heating-chamber and converting 
existing privies into water-closets, laying drains, &c., at 


Scott & Co., architects, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE BUILD 
; Granolithic in situ 
Telegrams, ‘‘ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON, 


A. WEATHER STONE OF THE 

Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING an 

as testified by its use for UpW' L Sin 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and eom 

with GREAT DURABILITY and. EO 

For Prices and other Particul 

JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARBIES, 


PHENIX BRAND. 


25 Wictoria Street, 


Photo-Lithography- _ 


J. COOK & HAMM 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. DOWNE. 
| er For the erection of a new school to accommodate 120 
} BRIGHTON. children at Downe, near Bromley, Kent, for the Kent 
ne erection of two pairs of farm labourers’ cottages education committee. Mr. WILFRID H. Rosgrnson, archi- 
joining Warren Farm school. Mr. E. Wricat, tect, 44 Bedford Row, London, W.C ‘ 
i chitect. Chapman ¢ ; ; ‘ . 42,547 14 oO 
170 &Sons . : ; 4 : $1,395 0 oO Owen & Sons : : : ; 52,280.) One 
cold 4 , : : : MNT 59275 00D Smith . : ‘ : : ; : ey 2 2OGs | Sed 
an & Evershed , P : : eT S25.” Oho Philpot. 2.185) 0, o 
ley moo. . > : : : tal ZOU O,. CG Selby : 2,134 0 0 
y RL TOS NG Crosley & Son. : ; - 2,080 0 @ 
rr, : : : i : Po WISG\IR.-O Patman & Fotheringham, Litdka a : oy ee Ker 9 oie re 
4 ders Bros. ; i enager ao Treasure Bros. . . : ‘ . =< 14,050. 10>)%o 
W. Simmonps, Brighton (accepted ) 72 ¥,080.% 0/70 Hyde . : ’ ; : 2 i 2. 1,944, 50 0 
| CHELTENHAM. p iehtingals : : : : ; s : 1930 P ; 
e erection of school buildings to accommodate j re 5 Dae 3 ; ; , : j Ane ie 
J. ’ yer . ; : ; aor ee ne Flog ake BE 
00 children. Messrs. CHATTERS & SmiruHson, archi- Hall & Jacobs. ; : : . 1,887 15 0 
its, Cheltenham. p Avard . ; : : : , . 1,884 0 0 
pi, Ltd. ; , ‘ : - £16,580 9 0} Fryer & Co. . : : : ; ; 21,885 e006 
i ders & Sons - : : : - 16,474 0 O} HOt & Son . : : F é : .) 1,886 “a: 6 
qens, Bastow BECO... : ak he7.50. 1 0-0) | Knight . Pearae Bin’ 
as & Sons . ; : : ; Bape ts ory) O Tong . : ' j ; ; . Je Brounaur® 
json & Son, Ltd. . : ; : Mpeg. 9 Page & Sons ; . : ; : FULT SaSere 1G 
Ee & Sons. . . : . : ae a ‘ Thomas & Edge . ; : ¢ ; eho Lome 
: ‘ : = : ’ Bla . : Y ; : : 3  i826570% Lo 
oe Sons. ; : ; meen Os Skinner : j : ; : ye SoS. O 
Hiay&Greenwood . © «14,377 0 | Wallis sa oa ee, SR Oe RRs es 8 Baoan 
wll & Sons . : : . : - 14,364 0 0 | Davison : 1,675 0 oO 
1. iz : : ; gon OF? |. Podger &rSon, Bromley (prow sionally ac- 
Le ° ; : : : é Epes Oo 0O| cepted ) ; . 67a 0.6 
: : : 2 ~- 13,050 0 oO 
Fe & Son. A : . : - 13,849 0 0o| FALMOUTH. 
pins . : - é ; - 13,750 90 oO/| For the erection of girls’ school. Mr. S. Hit, architect, 
turt & Sons. ° : 5 - Beth 4,000 50° Redruth. 
Lis & Godfrey . , : é Bey, S00. OO Bond . 3 : ; , : 4 . £4,200 0 O 
igs & Sons . . A : ; - 13,574 @ o| Odgers. : 3 . ; ; 4 12,020" Ono 
iw & Sons . : ‘ : : wet s.844. 0O..0 | . Williams’*& Co. ; : : ; : . P2863" O40 
wan ‘ : “ : : - 13,258 0 of Abell . : . d é , =) 2,;900,) OFFO 
ert. 4 : 5 , : Pets 3Os OL. O Rickard ; ; : ; : ; oY 2,676) On 70 
NS : ; : F 5 : ele O98" (0) 0 Trehane & Son . ; : ; ; = 2,660-..67'6 
BS, aoc, : , 4 MeATZ O74. O* 6 Hodge & Mitchell . : : { : Bas oO 
Ae Leicester un, Leicester (accepted ) eae ; ate *00" | O..O Bennett, Bodmin (accepted ) : é OS 16. or 10 


IRTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


(munications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


| fciternotore to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


& CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
MERSEY Docks, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
| RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and mn all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
Z he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

janufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ° 


all 


‘ 
HTIMATES {0 ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE -E D S 
ery description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


ape * % : " F Be AAS Gia gE Ga 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Ropers 


CHERRY ROW, 


: Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 
; CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. STEEPLE JACKS, 


IN ALL Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 
Ras COLOURS | Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING 
CON 


DUCTORS, made, fixed & supplied. Lowest Prices, 


iRY PIPSS. GLAZED BRICKS. Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
FENTON. GUILDFORD. 
For sewage-disposal works, for the Urban District Council. | For surface-water drainage works at the Charlotteyille 
Quantities by Mr. S. A. GoopaLL, surveyor. Guildford Park estates. Mr. C. G, Mason, bor 
The British Electric Equipment Co., Ltd. . £34,778 3 8 engineer. 
Moffat : ‘ ‘ : 24,056 -2 9 Edwards & Co. . ; ‘ : f . 42,822 1 
Rutter F Z A : : : 24 O00, vO! 80, Osenton : : : . : . 
Godwin. 3 j : ; j Hi 231000 =O tO Wheeler. . ; : . : + 2,758 1 
Johnson Brother ; : : : e237 OO A eOlesO Péarce «. : : : : 3 Z . 2,693 
Mackay & Son . 4 : 5 : fie SABO OO E. &.E. Iles. ‘ : . : : . oe 1 
Buckley- . : i 2 . é R23 30 sO, Free & Sons ‘ ; ; ’ ‘ ; 2,638 
Dawson, Ltd. . ; : : be? oO ROO. Pace sae Bell & Sons . ‘ F 3 , , . eae 
Braithwaite & Co. .- i . : ig SIO Ze eo Douglas : : . : . . - Bees 
Ball & Robinson . é 3 i | (22,010 jcO pro Smith & Co. > : : ; : Mees | 
J. & J. Warner .. ; : ; ck | 22,288 -0 0 Rayner : : : : ; . - | Dyan 
Mitchell & Son . , : : } ‘S22 FORO INO Rutter . : : : : ‘ we 
Cunlifies = : : : : : 225050 140; 30 Turner . . . . . . - Byes 
Freeman & Sons : : r 3 W2E72O 107 LO Grounds & Newto ; 2 ; 2 . B64 
Bentley. : : : , ; nUb2 a5 86 0. WO Osman z : : apes : . 2,260 
Barke. ; : A , 3 : TAU GOI 0 10 Streeter & Co. . : : ; 3 . oyeaa 
Holloway . j 5 : ‘ : i QTASO AiO LEO James & Hebburn ‘ , ; ; . Bere 
Yoxall : . ; é : 2 iV 2T,200 = Onne May . ; : : ; ; : . °280 
Laing & Son. 4 : ; 5 PIM21 AB OeOs FO Franks. 5 5 : ae j i eos 
Bennion . : 5 : : : 082 THES 1 WHO Jackson, Plaistow (accepied ) 5 : . 2 
Tomlinson . ‘ ‘ : ; : 220,850 220,50 
Sanders & Torrance . s : ; J 1Q:05O2700 U0 
Wilton, jun. : : : : : 8919, 800.40 116 ao 
Owens . : ? : : 5 LEO FIO BO LnO HOLYWELL. 
BacnaLt, Fenton (accepted) . .  . 19,746 © ©} For alterations and extensions to Intermediate school. 
Samuet Evans, architect, Mold. -, 
FISHGUARD. Lee : . . - by 5 £2,750 
For the erection of Baptist chapel. Messrs. G. Morcan & ene Braet : f ; : 2 : Boe : 
Sons, architects, Carmarthen. Spencer ; ; : : : ; ; 2179 
Harris & Eveston. : f : : ;A1sSOl One Wright & Sons . : ; i : .  es2 
Roberts : : : i ; ; SG 1g ORO Mayers & Son. ‘ : ‘ F » B79 
Thomas : : : : 2 SOTTO sO Wood & Co. re 4 : ie . ROTO 
Davies, George & Thomas . ; ; ut, 565. cane Lloyd . ; ; : Fi ; ° - aI O 
Williams & Howell . ; : 5 2) 13570 a0 0 Jones? wx ; ‘ : 3 , j . 2,040 
Morgan & Sons . ; : : : PAA AIO OO R. Williams : ; : , : ~ MgS97 
Tuomas, Letterstone (accebied)  . i eG OAO 100 P. Wittams, Overton, Ellesmere (accepted) 1,776 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co., LT 


" (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, -16 Craven St., 


FOR ALL CLIM2 
WILLESD a 4 APER WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSEC! 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Establish 


BRAMLEY FALL STO) 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO. 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all | 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, L 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORT! 
VIGERS, SONS & Cc 
TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, 

i ham, 7° 

"a ON Eats Office, | Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peck 5 339 
ote Address Wharf and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho 1% 


SPECIAL FLOORING in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joi 
FLOORING BLOCK:S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 
I ee le 11S. 
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eS en Ma MTEIMRAL UPan 
HAWKINGE. KEMPSTON. 
1 ae Council school. Mr. AnpRew Brom ey, | For carrying-out contracts for the Kempston Urban District 
_architect, pikestone. Council :—(a) Provision, delivery, laying and jointing 
liar ; : 4 : : ‘ - £924 10 6 in the rural district of Bedford of about 550 tons of 
plorten s . : : : ‘ S27 ES. cast-iron pipes (principally 7-inch and 8-inch) and for 
peaie & ses 815 0 0 the construction of certain auxiliary works; and (0) 
fea aa 798 0 Oo supply, delivery, laying and jointing of about 5 miles 
Vallis - ons 794 0 0 325 yards of 7-inch, 6-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch cast-iron 
castle - & P : 788 0 oO socket pipes, with appendages, including all necessary 
daywar. di ae 769 0 Oo | sluice and air valves, hydrants and other works, for the 
turry Building Co. 756 0 oO water supply of the urban district of Kempston, Mr. 
jinfield . .- : : 2 133 OPO G. F. Deacon and Messrs. BEESLEY, Son & NICHOLS, 
: Vepster, Folkestone (accepred ) 725,90 0 engineers, Westminster 
HORSFORTH. ‘ 
j-extension of Springfield convalescent home. Messrs. | Gontradt &- Contract By 
/ W. A. Hosson & Co., architects, Leeds. Marland . : E £10,805 5 4 £5,247 2 0 
| Accepted tenders. Hay & Co. Sauber, ress HAS FOND: O 
boa builder 5 : 22,00} 41 6 Ueto Ona 6x3 31349 p28 
um = 3,326 17 10 
eee Ons, joiner . ee) Jackson 6.1887 4 2,793 18 oO 
demsley & Son, plumber 695 12 6 Meredith AB Pr pare 6 
_aycock & Son, plasterer 2 Pie ph OAS HORE, 3114 9 
elses »P : 421 6 10 Trimmer omy Ae), {oj Key 2 7.20010.» O 
Roylance & Horsman, painter Wen HOSHE IE Obi a reiting Res Sot o ee ae e714 Aer 5 
Atkinson & Son, Ltd., slater : ; . B32 Gin 6 Wallie Bo Go : ye iy Z = 
. . oso) ae 3,290 9 0 
| ; ‘ HYTHE. Powell = 4 200) 2010 
|: erection of Council school to accommodate 250 infants. Wilmott . B O13 1308 3,458 O O 
_ Mr. A. Bromtey, architect, Folkestone. Johnson Bros. . 5,804.5, 9 3,030 0 0 
3aker & Co. ; : Le. 768 104 oO Moffett yicey MD ey, S401 Fi who 
sodwin ; - i : : 702,65 7404-0 Moran & Son 5,700 O O 3.555 40.0 
-3infield : ; . ' ; 3 i 2, 645 OF 0 Nunn 5,692 12 O 2225s 20 
Smith & Son : : : Pal. 57S. OTaO Patrick SOLE .Or0 2,876 0 Oo 
Avard . od i 2,559 0 O| Smart 5.499 17 3 3498 9 © 
dayward & Paramor . ZeAGe CoO Jones & Son 5,495 3 4 3,162 Io O 
Webster 2,546 0 Oo Mitchell & Son. eG Giake ee Be) crepiy te) 2 
-3rowning ZeE Of SO Thurman . 5,459 9 O a, 1AGn FOr <0 
Jenner . 2,500 0 O Jackson . ° 5.428 6 9 = 
Denne & Son 246070 0 Tomlinson 5,408 5 4 2:7 99mm. 10 
?arsons 2,480 0 O Smith & Co. 5370 on BG 3,186 8 oO 
Sosby . Are 72.0 Dobson : 6208 bsaS 2,900 2 II 
Howland ZAGON OO Streeter & Co. . G.25GutOun2 2 O200 0 .o 
Lewis & Sons TCO Cea O Hodgson & Son 5,2399120150 3,080 13 O 
Castle & Son 22998) 0) oO Tabor : : Ay ca 6? 2,200.5 5.) 
Grigg . 2,380. 0 0 Brebner & Co. . S700 OneG 2,779 10 O 


RE ESCAPES, 
_ VERANDAHS, 


id COVERED WAYS. 


LAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
| STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


meets 


iron Fire Escape 
¢ STAIRCASES 


(internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 


d 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


Glaze 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Litd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 

STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 

ROOF 


» STEEL 
PRINCIPALS 1 Ar JOISTS. 
and 


ZS ISS. 
pr vAisss 


(STRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 
| W. & J. OAKES, 


thor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


———————— SS 


==“ MOTOR GARACE ROOFS 


_— 


SF 


—— 


lortgages 


| 


lebenture Issues 
i ARRANGED BY THE 


Guarantee & Trust Society, 


| — 


LIMITED, 


Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


| 


Capital, £2,000,000. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, Kc. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, Kc., free on application, 
a 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON, TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
*JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN. VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


ROULTON & PAUL, in, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. . 


OLDEST HOUSE inthe TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


f (Successors to 
h CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY) 


4 Ventilating Engineers, 
=- Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘* EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG, No. 321,530. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KEMPSTON—continued. LITHERLAND—continued. 
Holliday & Greenwood . £5,146 0 0 £3,233 -0 Oo Graham & Sons. é , : i - £12,397 0 
Ray . j : pete ov Mh ey ii 2 O42 ut7 45,0 Hall & Son : : ‘ ; : Tago 
Kemp Bros. . : SOR OTA ONO 2025 8.0 10 J. & G. Chappell - ; - : Ey he 
Crawford . : 2 hed OSO CEOs 1a 2,800 0 O Costain & Sons . f ‘ ‘ : - 12,097 me 
Davies, Bal! & Co. 5 rt A Oo aaa aR Z.932 12 02 Kelly . ; 3 ; - . 11,07ommD 
Asutiey, Mansfield  (ac- Muske_Er, Bootle ( (accepted) . A : - 11,878 o 
cepted. AGES 8 30 68S tao 

Dean, Lrtp., 436 Birkbeck LONDON. 

Bank Chambers, W.C. For supply of three suction grids and three delivery grid 
(accepted)* . ; 2 P8208 16 2,892 10 6 with valves, at the Crossness pumping station. 
Collingwood & Co. . : aaa 2,890 8 oO Thames Ironworks, &c., Co. . : ; . 4315 aa 
Egan & Son . . Py Ry Soeh ai fie) 2,940 93). 4 Hathorn, Davey & Co. . : } : . Pog ae 

Fleming & Ferguson. : : . . 280meo 
LEEDS. Yates & Thom 5 : 3 ‘ . aie 
For the erection of two factories. Mr. Percy Ropinson, ae Conde ¥ & Con Blaceiaes (jacgue 21 5p 
architect and surveyor, Leeds. jendea) 
Accepted tenders. ph! : ; : : > ASG 
Dews & Co., brickwork and mason . . £1,410 © © | For the adaptation for Sere purposes of mansion and stab 
Trickett & Son, carpenter and joiner . : 766. 0, 0 at Springfield Park and the erection of conveniences. 
Bagshaw & Son, ironfounder . ; : 719 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . . . £1,080 0 
Lindley, plumber é 4 ; : é Z24AL O51 Grover & Son . : ; : ; - 1,058 0 
Atkinson & Son, slater j . : : 60 0 Oo Clemens “ . . . . - 1,010 0 
Coates & Sons, painter. : ; : 55 eOH 210 Martin, Wells & Chee : ; : : . OT SRY 
Jackson Si Coy ia. : ‘ 3 - i oe aes 
LITHERLAND. Stevens & Sons . : : : : : 928 o 
For the erection of elementary school. J. & C. Bowyer . - 887 0 
Thorton isc ie : 5 3 ; £13 979 0 0 Barrett & Power, Hackney (vecondpe ae yee 600 Oo. 
Johnson. ‘ p 3 : 13,820 0 o| For the erection, of sorting office, Palmer’s Green. ‘ 
Hughes & Stirling ; : ; ¥ «EB 5300 1/503, 20 Paterson a : F ; 4 . £1,813. 
Travis & Wevill ; : een » 13,200) O20 Martin, Wells & Ce : 3 é : - 1,800 
Desoer 3 . : : 2 ; EB AGT OHO Gathercole Bros. . : 3 5 : . 1,706 
Merritt : : : : : : 2 F2}090 (O10 jJ.& W. Drake. ; ; ; : . 1,60q% 
Spencers aL. : : ‘ : 5 2975) (OTRO Matlock & Parsons’ . : ; ; .. 1,67¢qne- 
Fowler : ; : : : . te. TRO6O JO.7hO Perry & Co. . ‘ ; f : : .- 1667s 
Greene & Co... , ; : : . 12/820 -'0° <0 Ansell . 5 2 : : : - 1,650 0 
Tinline ; 5 : : : : eh 240OSt KO UIO FS Foster : ‘ ; : : . 1,598ea@ 
Paterson & Son . ‘ i : : 5 LS ae FO KO Pollard & Brand . I ‘ 5 : . 1,580 0 
Parker & Son. ‘ : : : x1 £21666) 21040 Nightingale . : sete : ! . Ey §7amee 
J. & E. Rimmer. A : : : :. 12,60! O00 | > abarker oe 0: é : F : ; » .1,48720 
Webster. - ; 3 £ . 12,445° 0) Ko Shepherd & Co. . : . ; - 1,484 0 
Wearing & Sons ¢ 5 ; , . 12,398 0 o' Epwarps & MEpway (accepted ) . ; ES ‘aes 0 


ow Ps 18 


~ TESTED. QGUARANT 


~ JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, L 
Electric Cable Works, Old Charito 


Contractors to Bristol Corpora 
Mosaic from 12/6 per yard. Terrazzo from 6 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. — 
i ’ Architects’ designs carried out or schemes submitted, 
All work of Best Materials and laid by—_ see 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO. L 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, Se SAS 


“ Yvonoe ex render ia 
Standard’ Porcelain Enamel One-Piece Baths and = y a 
Lavatories are moderate in cost, beautiful in finish, and Yess FALDO S ASP i 
extremely durable. No cracks nor crevices, therefore maa 4 Unsurpassed for Horizontalaala Vertioa Dar 
maximum sanitary protection. A. bathroom so fitted ea Courses. 


Ks 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, cowshes 
Coach-he &C aT 


greatly increases property value. 


Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” also for our 
special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask for Booklet No. 6, post 
free on application to Dept. F, 


Standard Sanitary TN)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M,. GOVERNMENT 


sheeted 
THOMAS FALDO & CO. i in 3. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, L c 


YoLuME LXXIV. OF THE sali 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered ee od 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, 2 
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SUPPLEMENT 

LONDON—continued. LONDON continued, 
onstruction of road at Child’s Hill. Mr. Frank Sexsy, | For the construction of roads and sewers on the Hanger 
‘Gurveyor, 44 Chancery Lane. Quantities by Messrs. Hill estate, Ealing, for Major Wood, D.S.O. Messrs. 
Nortucrort, NEIGHBOUR & NicHotson. Watton & Leg, surveyors, 10 Mount Street, Grosvenor 
a ‘ ; : : : - £0,226 93.6 Square. 
limpey- : j F : ; ed, S016 ONO WoopHam & Sons, Catford, S.E. (accepted) . £4,390 3 2 
Igers & Co. : : Fr ; . wee 3 2 For the erection of villas at Church Lane, Finchley. 
jneeigon . ' : ; ; ; Piak Messrs. Homer & Lucas, architects, 35 Bucklersbury, 
jrd . ? 5 ; ; : ; in 4 AA Gee O EC ? 
ye Son : ; ; ; : Nee 3 ° GopDDEN (accepted ) - ; ° : - 47,507 10 O 
]:kson : . . . . . - 4,221 0 O| For sewerage at road-making works at Hendon. Mr. S. 
jk& ‘Co : . . . . - 4,144 0 0 SLATER GRIMLEY, engineer. 
wlem & Co. : , ‘ : ie S5"43:0, OFF 9 Accepted tenders. 
| kson -C : : : : - 4,095 8 8 O. T. Gibbons, Leytonstone, for Finchley Road Sewer, 
jlingback & Co. ee : . : pee Pf 9 41,955; Finchley Road surface-water drain, £1,750; 
jyer. : : : ; ; per be ens Golder’s Hill Road sewer, £340; Hermitage Lane 
]:eman : : . : : ye Bie surface-water drain, 4115; Ebenezer Road, £367; 
he . bag : ‘ Ebenezer Mews, £446. 
j kson , ; : ’ : 3 588 o o| For repainting interior of cottages, piermaster’s house and 
ams . : ‘ : : OeRS401 otf o bungalow at the Barking outfall works. 
\odham BUScns : P . WN3:405).01 0 Measor & Son ; ; : : : ~ AGS) Lee O 
Je W. Reake | d 3,304 0 0 ee ’ : ; é . : : ; 193 fs : 
) ulling-down and Rprilding 7 eciy Street, W. Mr aes eS ; ; S . ; : ; 187 aie 
J, Kennarp, poets: 23 Devereux Court, W.C. Spikes aaa ‘ : k ; yee z 
Mea : : : ; : £1769 a Proctor & Son, Plumstead (accepted) : EL Tarn 
arley . : . . els | 
Hlliday & Greenwood : ; : Beret G7 Kj) Ox O MAILPAS. 
Sey & Son : P . , : Hy 1834" 0 0) For alterations and additions to the Burwardsley school. 
fome & Co. : : : ; : seanOl4 OO b cote ms ; ; h ‘ : ; AE BT e Nxo? he 
a , ; : ; 3 : : : oes : : | Mayers&Son . : : ; : : RC LOR CaaS 
ie EY so7'o ok RRR Cs) So lags 
Sree & Co. (accepted) . a : Be oO OM rite : ; : Ba ant 
jepainting and repairing the exterior and interior of the | Parker . f : $ ; : 2 980 0 o 
jorniman museum. | WricHT (accepted ) : ; : : : 944 0 O 
ligley . ‘ ’ : : : ; 24278 O- 0 || * Marshall’& Co. -% : : ; : fat OSS seen 
Ae Bowyer. : ; : , tS. GO 
Sarpington a LiZ Oe O MIDDLESBROUGH. 
\ichell & Son, Dulwich Village (recom- | For extending the cemetery. 
| neniged ) : A : ORO J. Pearson, Stainton (accepted) . . . LOVE +O 


Telegrams, “ Snewin, London Telephone 274 Holborn, 


arpedo PAINT 
ae W ASH ABLE = a. 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


iN. SNEWI N& SONS, LTD. MAHOcANY,wAINseOT, AND TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 


BATH & SOG RRND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


. 3S bs e 
ou S| ReGistereg : 
. TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, @. WESTWOOD GROUND, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 


* BRADFORD, noe Ty Wilts “\Butte tare SEES — ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
a ALDHELM (Oe *. Gt RCS, SF i. PO RT LA N D 


bitees BATH. fencer) Speen ens 


sIVERPOOL : ae! Tater 


| 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for at WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. @ J 299 PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


| 
| 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
u.&S.W.R . NINE ELMS Siw. 
132 CROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. | 


MANCHESTER. ?. ws 


4 ; 
TRAFFORD PARK. mx) 
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LOWER SANDHURST. NOTTINGHAM. 
For the erection of school for 250 scholars. Mr. E, FisHEr, erection of house, Mapperle : . 
architect, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand. ie cee settteees apperey 
Martin & Sons. : : ; var 163,709 OO HopEeweE.tt & Son (accepted ) : . £1,380 
Godwin ; ¢ : : 3 é oe ROT Seu eal ! 
Kersley 4 : : ‘ 5 A Bac Oi ac: yee. Ba Ie PEMBERTON. 
Crosby & Co. : ; : - 3410 4 © | For the erection of the Carnegie library. Messrs, LE B.¢ 
Watson : 3 ; : : ° 4 OAS ID THORNLEY, architects, Wigan. 
Harris & Son : : : : ; Aes 470 EO Reinces : d : : : ; fans 
Payne & Co. 4 ; ; : : F270 ONO Widlincaneee : ; a: 
Faulks. . . . ; : - 3219 16 7 Waterworth & Bickerstalies : ; : pee 
Spear & King : : 3 ; ; Ni \21O wer KO T. & H. Houghton ; : he 
Gibson . . ’ ; : Syl haa ere Thompson & Brierly . : ; : i ee 
Hughes ; : d ; : : Sec ksloee ego Howard & Sonate j ; : ‘ i 4,190 
Fite Ww ii & C : : ; 2 OOF Sa Mahe Ablett . : : ; ; ; 4,122 
artin, Wells Opet 5 ; ¢ 20 s3,040 7 OO : 
a aes ye Witson & Co. (accepted) , ; : ; 4,048 
C. W. Cox & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted ) . 2,037, 70 40 POOLE. 
MALDON. For the erection of store. Mr. F. Batu, architect, Salis) 
For the erection of secondary school and pupil teachers’ McManus. ; : : : ; « £2,325 
centre. Mr. P. M. Beaumont, architect, Maldon. Peirson & Co... 5 3 : ; .. Dybey 
Bennett ; : : : x : . 47,999 0 Oo Hadley & Sons . . . : : «iia 
Bliss*s. ¢ : A 5 : Z ef, O7 5960/40 Deacon & Son . : : : : . 2,100 
Smith & Son 5 ; : ; : oer SE CIO) <0 A. & J. Main & Co. . : : : .  2aae 
Everett & Sons. : RPL, : ST AV ATO WO EF. Smith:-& Coz 2; : : ; 5 . 2,049 
Elvy & Son . : 5 ‘ ; E ne A Ae TOP IO) Blakeley & Co. .. : ; ; - 1,998 
Roper : . : ‘ , ; 547 OO tO EO. Redpath, Brown & Cas : - ; ae) 
Holt & Sons. : ; ; 5 ; See, SRO yO Braby & Co. : j ‘ ; : . 1,989 1 
Wallis & Sons. : , : : i 43205 6 O.0rO Sampson & Sons. : : : : -  1,o72 
Saunders. , : : : : » DAT S20 a"O 0 Somerville & Co.. : 3 ; A a i 
Coulson & Lofts . y , F ; e300 0 L1G Thompson & Co. . ; 4 . 1,950 
Thurman . : : : 4 75209 OL AO Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. é ; : 1,940 
W. & B. H. Davey ; ; , ; oe 73204 On <0 Colborne. ; : ( 1,939 I 
Shanks. : : : ‘ : d RUGS ES ThO geo Crane . : : : ‘ . ee 
Myall & Upson . : ; ; : TFL OO Ra £20 Norton Bros. & Co. : ‘ 5 . 1,900 
McKay . : : 3 ‘ , ; iT oOn Oo 20 Vincent & Folland : : : é . Tepe 3 
Deaves : : j : ; : TAT LO 0. Ja Dorset Ironfoundry Co. : y ; - 1,868 
Potter & Son ; : ; ; : 127,100; 20" 20 Besant & Co. . 4 : : : « Tea 
Grimwood & Son : j : j »), 6,098. 50.450 Burt & Vick : : ; 3 : « 1,799 
Mason & Son ‘ : : : ; ig 8002 O50 Glover & Sons. RS ee Leo « TRS 
Moss & Co. . ‘ , j ; ; 20,7202 OOO Kirk & Randall . é A i ; s. yee 
Rayner : : : : ; ‘ 20,075 cao RO Wirewove Roofing Co. ; . G72 
Parren & Son, Earith, Hunts (accepted) . 6,500 0 Oo Woop Bros, Forest Gate, E. (accepted) .  Tyago 


ARD 


Al 


London Representative : - i 4 UM ,.S: TALL ® Telegraphic Address, ‘* RICHARDS 


L. W. BRADBURY, = ss Se Nat, Telephone No. 310 C 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. : 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOL 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILE 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIR! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. SEVENOAKS. 
For the removal of the cooker and the building of a cook- 
ERIES.—ST. DS: VIEW FROM SOUTH- : ; : g 
_* Saat Se tae house, &c. (the bricks to be supplied by the Board), 
LIBRARY, HERNE HILL. and also for the raising of a chimney-shaft at the 
workhouse. 
HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, 
[res FONTRANCE HALL—FIREPLACE IN COUNCIL f kahipeel Bentley . , : : , 4 ‘ . £256). W460 
|P.IL OF DOORWAY—ENTRANCE DOOR TO DELEGATES’ HALL. Durtnell & Sons : ? ; , | AAG On Oo 
oC Banks . : ° . * . . ae ZL Oa. Ore 0 
| Sith. > : : , ‘ : L902 OG 
| RIPON. Wallis. ; f ; : : : PULOP Ee RO 
|, erection of a gas-holder. CanFIELD, Sundridge (accepted) . : . 'S7- 19840 
fron, CHAMBERS & Co, Lrp., Sheffield 
‘ccepted ) « . RA t46).0, 0 


On Wednesday a fatal boiler explosion took place at the 


SCOTLAND. ; ; Se A Neer tL oah 
‘elifting and relaying of about 33 miles of the first ironworks of Messrs. Penn & Son, Cradley Heath. 

‘ntrathen main in the Valley of Strathmore, for the A serious outbreak of fire occurred early on Thursday 
bya Town Council. ; morning on the premises in Gray’s Inn Road of Messrs. 
ee & Co., Glasgow (accepted ) . _ £16,000 0 0 S. Trenner & Son, the well-known shop-fitters. 

' ; ras ; Tur foundation-stone of the church of St. Paul, Leyton, 
‘e erection of two villas at Kirriemuir. was laid on Saturday last by Mr. Robert Barclay. The 
: Accepted tenders. church, which is to seat 500, will now cost 5,000/., but it is 


Mrs. Anderson's. hoped to complete it later by the addition of a handsome 
| Adamson, mason. tower according to the original scheme, at a cost of 9,000/. 

| Hay, joiner. A MEETING was_ held at Toynbee Hall, London, on 
Brand, slater. Tuesday, when Mr. Imre Kiralfy advocated his scheme for 
the erection of a museum and library on the site of the 


| Thoms, plasterer. c - Sie 
Milne & Son, plumber. Sua shay pana a Kiralfy also suggested ae 
. Rev. R. M. Buchanan's. pulling down of a street of houses and erecting a genera 
| Ww market with a large block of workmen’s dwellings. This 
( Bey eason. would be a great improvement to the district. 

Ogilvy, joiner. : : : : ; 

. : Tue Society of Arts’ conversazione In the beautiful 
; Milne & Son, plumber. : : : ‘ 

Mills, plasterer gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, on 
Grand Biter ; Tuesday last was well attended. The reception by 
' : : Sir Owen Roberts, chairman, and the other members of the 


‘ditions to the new hotel, Kingussie. Mr. A. Car- Council was held at the entrance to the conservatory, and a 
ANACH, architect, Kingussie. capital selection of music was performed by the bands of 


| Accepted tenders. the Royal Artillery and the Scots Guards. There were 
| Ferguson & Co., Newtonmore, mason. also two performances of selections from pastoral plays, 
| Hay & Sime, Perth, carpenter. besides a concert and entertainment by Mr. Kirwan’s 
ie & L. Macpherson, Kingussie, plasterer. Idyllic Players, and altogether a very enjoyable evening 
| Dunbar & Macpherson, Kingussie, painter. was spent. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, ur. 


} Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
“IMPERIAL” PORCELAIN LAVATORY BASIN. 


, re 905, THE “ CARLTON.” 
iN Offices & Showrooms: 2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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. TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Measures Bros., constructiona! engineers, of 
London and Croydon, announce an interim dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


WE have received from the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Ltd., a copy of their list, No. 7, of office furniture and time 
and labour-saving appliances, which are so requisite in all 
up-to-date offices. 


THE electric wiring and electric motors for the new 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange have been entrusted to the 
Northern Electrical and Ventilating Company, of Stanley 
Street, Liverpool. 


Messrs. Ropert Boye & Son have issued another of 
their leaflets, which relates to the natural ventilation of 
churches, a subject which affects a great many people in 
town and country. 


Messrs. Crayton, Son & Co., of Hunslet, Leeds, have 
been awarded by the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
an order for two gasometers, each of a capacity of 2,500,000 
cubic feet, for their new works at Hoboken, Antwerp. The 
value of the contract is 34,000/. 


Messrs. Gro. Newnes, Lrp., announce that in order not 
to detract from the value of their ‘‘ Technological and 
Scientific Dictionary,” they will issue a fourteenth part 
instead of completing in thirteen issues as previously 
announced. 


Tue Fireproof Company, Ltd., have brought out an 
ingenious and efficient damp-course of dovetailed steel 
which is produced in sheets 5 feet long, with 3-inch plain 
ends for lap-joints. It can be supplied in widths from 
42 inches to 36 inches. When laid in cement it forms an 
impenetrable barrier to damp. 


Messrs. Hernricu, Winpy & Co., constructors of tall 
chimney-stacks and boiler plants, have received an order to 
construct a shaft and carry out boiler setting work for 
Messrs. Umney & Peckett. The new work is in connection 
with the machinery (Messrs. Easton & Bessemer) being 
installed at Messrs. Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co.’s Mortlake 


Brewery. 


Tue Continuous Rail Joint Company of Great RB 
Ltd., have just received orders from the India Offi 
a large quantity of their patent continuous rajj 
(350 tons) for the Indian State railways. The cor 
have also in hand the manufacture of continuous rail 
for the London County Council, Birmingham Corpo: 
Gosport, and large orders from the contractors, 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. for use on their extensive p: 
and tramway work at Para, Bombay, Lacroze and | 
Video. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Ir could be said to anyone who sought after the - 
of Messrs. S. W. Francis & Co., Ltda Circums; 
England is a nation of shopkeepers, and shops whic 
of importance are protected by the steel-revolving shi 
the. collapsible and extending gates, the wrought-iron s 
doors and other inventions which come from the great 
in the Gray’s Inn Road. Their manufactures, howeve 
not confined to shops. They are used in Palaces and 
sions of the nobility, in markets, tramcar depots, scl 
institutes, stables, and, in fact, in every class of bui 
where a protection that will be at once Strong, effe 
light and economical is desired. The catalogue will 
gest some of the applications, and the testimonials appe 
to it demonstrate what architects have been thinki: 
their inventions during half a century. It is well to 
that architects’ designs are carried out. 


We have been requested to announce that At 
G. Cross, F.S.L, has removed his offices to Caxton Hi 
Tothill Street, Westminster, where all communicat 
should be addressed. : " 


Durinc the past week there has been the usual « 
report of outbreaks of fire. Possibly the worst at the tin 
writing is that which occurred at Banbridge, co. Down, w 
the extensive bacon-curing factory of Messrs, Alexand 
Bennett was destroyed, with serious damage to two « 
business establishments adjoining. - 


MAHOGANY Loss ano 
Dry Boarps. 


TEAK Loas « Pianxs. 


vein 


& SE 


» BOOTLE 


LIVERPOOL | 


WIN & EWTO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, | 


Plain and 
Figured. 


OAK Boarps, CAN 
WHITEWOOD Boarps, ' 


tLe ®> 


LIMITED, 


JY Appointment to their Majesties the tking and Queen, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLO ]] 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
-——— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. —— 


WRITE TO 


FOR CATALOGUE, 


ETZMA 


TO-DAY AND 
FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD W 


CONTINUATION NORTH or TOT TENHAM-COURT R® 


NOW READY. — 

“ Bungalow — 
Cottages and 
Furnishin 


a 


&© 


SALE ot MORLEY & GRAY'SSTOCK = * 


SENSATIONAL 
REDUCTIONS. 


containing 6 differen 


for Cottages, 
AND POST FRE 


*%q 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


»n decided to rebuild and enlarge the Ramsgate 
‘ospital and Seamen’s Infirmary. 
surnemouth Corporation have at last decided on 
n of new municipal buildings at a cost of 100,000/. 
‘ochdale Board of Guardians have decided to 
, from the tramp ward in the construction of a 
. 
Brentwood (Essex) asylum it has been decided 
he sum of 12,500/. on alterations, principally to 
LE OaeeNBAIGH & BrockBaNnk, architects, of South- 
s have been appointed architects by the Rochford 
| for the enlargement of the present workhouse. 
fer ded ndicate contemplate carrying out, with the 
,of the Urban Council, extensive improvements 
a of Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, including the erection 
i 


‘ord Street, Manchester, it is proposed to erect a 
tal for women. Preliminary plans have been pre- 
Mr, fohn Ely, architect, of 32 King Street, West 
be 

‘aths committee of the Manchester Corporation 
vucted the surveyor to prepare specifications and 
| for the immediate erection of baths at Bradford. 
‘jas been obtained for a loan of War 75h 

‘atton Coldfield education committee have decided 
ars for the erection of 2 school in Victoria Road 
| invited from_ builders within 12 miles of the site. 
je members favoured an amendment by which the 
ld be confined to builders within the borough. 
:arpenters’ Company recently organised an essay 
lyn in reference to the adaptation of land for 
lon. The two prize essays by Mr. Leslie G. Wood, 
id Mr. Percival T. Maw, P.A.S.I, have now been 
| in book form for the company by Laughton & 


d 


ALFRED JONES has acquired Hinderton Hall, and 
nding estate of 300 acres, which he intends to 
( building purposes. The estate will, it is under- 
| practically cut up into various lots suitable for the 


1E 
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erection of residences at a rental of 8o0/. to go/. a year, and 
the locality will be brought within 40 minutes of Liverpool 
by the establishment of a motor-bus service to Rock Ferry, 
there connecting with the Mersey railway. 

Tue Maidstone Urban District Council have decided :— 
(1) That the plans committee should be instructed in future 
to allow a builder to place a 43-inch wall against an adjoin- 
ing building where the owners of the respective properties 
were unable to. agree to make the existing wall a party wall, 
providing such existing wall had been constructed in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, and that a circular should be sent to 
each builder in the borough to this effect; (2) that no 
alteration to the by-laws should be made with reference to 
the carrying up of party walls through the roofs of build- 
ings. 
Tue public works committee of the Cardiff Corporation 
have unanimously resolved that the borough engineer be 
asked to prepare a report showing the number of building 
inspectors employed by the department, the nature of the 
work, the number of visits to each new building and at 
what stage such visits were made, particularly as to the 
mode of inspection and testing of drains and the number of 
houses inspected by each inspector during the last twelve 
months. 


Tur Foundation Company, New York, has been awarded 
the contract for the foundations for the new Trinity building. | 
When completed this will be the largest office building in 
the world. The foundations for the entire building will be 
of solid concrete installed by pneumatic caissons carried 
down to bed rock an average of 86 feet below the Broadway 
curb. Under the new portion of the building there will be 
89 such caissons, and in the foundations of the section 
already completed there are 52 caissons, making a total of 
141 for the entire building. 


A purLpinc is in course of erection near the South 
Camber at Devonport Dockyard to accommodate large buoys 
while under examination and repair. The building is the 
first of its kind erected. Steel and iron only have been 
used except in the roof, which is slated and wood-lined. 
The framework consists of steel angle-bars, resting on a 
cement foundation. To these are secured the corrugated 
sheets which form the sides, and to still further stiffen the 


“DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner anda 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
‘4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. | 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
_ but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


& R. CORKER, Ltd., 


- GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, 
Ishowrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


ROTHERHAM. 


Ww. B. CLARKE, Agent, 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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walls against wind-pressure additional X-shaped stays are 
added. The principal dimensions of the building are :— 
Extreme length, 125 feet; breadth, 50 feet ; height to level 
of roof, 45 feet. The building is traversed by an electric 
overhead crane. 

Tue foundation-stones of the South Norwood Congrega- 
tional church were laid on Wednesday, July 4. The 
present contract, which embraces the church, accommo- 
dating about 635 persons, also the tower up to the belfry 
stage, together with vestries, cloak-rooms, &c., amounts to 
4,090/., and has been let to Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Son, 
of Waltham Cross. The building is being faced with best 
sandfaced red bricks, all the dressings being of Bath 
stone. The design is in Late Gothic, freely treated. The 
architects are Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, Loudon, W.C. A large future school is 
arranged for as part of the scheme. 


Ata recent meeting of the Cheltenham education com- 
mittee tenders for the proposed new school in Gloucester 
Road were considered. Twenty-four had been received, 
the lowest being that of Mr. Charles Wright, of Leicester, 
at 12,900/., and the highest, a Malvern firm, at 16,5802. A 
letter was read from the Cheltenham building trades joint 
committee urging the authority, for the sake of the un- 
employed carpenters and joiners in the town, to reject the 
lowest tender in favour of a local one at between 600/. and 
7oo/. more. This: view was supported by one of the 
members, who moved as an amendment that the matter be 
referred back to the sites and buildings sub-committee. 
Eventually Mr. Wright’s tender was accepted by sixteen to 
four. 


Tue Chief Justice of Cape Colony has delivered judgment 
in a case brought by the Orange Zicht Estate Company 
against the Capetown Town Council, questioning the 
Council’s right to prevent the plaintiffs from selling a strip 
of land in the vicinity of the city springs for building pur- 
poses, it being alleged by the Council that the buildings on 
the land in question would lead to the pollution of the 
springs. His Lordship thought that the danger of pollution 
was infinitesimal, and ordered that if the Council did not 
approve of the plans within a month after submission, the 


plaintiff company would be at liberty to proceed with the 
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subdivision of the property in such a manner as if 
had been given. The Council would bear the cost 
action. . 


THE Glasgow Master Wrights’ Association held ; 
general meeting in the Building Trades Exchar 
David Dick, president, in the chair. It was reporte 
secretary (Mr. Ramsay) that, as arranged at the clos 
joiners’ dispute last year, a conciliation board, cons 
represeutatives from the operatives and from the | 
tion, had been constituted, and that the working 
for next year had now been revised and adjusted 
Board. The principal alterations in the by-law 
definite delimitation of the Glasgow boundary, a x 
of the working hours in winter, workmen to w, 
miles in their own time to the job at which they ; 
ployed instead of one as at present, and the sig 
the working by-laws to take place at July 1 ins 
April 15. The wages are to remain as at present, \ 
per hour. 


A DEPUTATION recently waited upon the Sheffiel 
committee in connection with the Yorkshire anc 
Midland Cottage Exhibition, and asked that a po 
the Wincobank estate should be set apart for the ex 
which it is proposed to hold in the summer of 1 
meeting was subsequently held in the Cutlers’ ] 
which there were present representatives of the Ar 
Surveyors and Builders’ Associations. The conc 
the competition were fully discussed, and the sec 
instructed to forward the resolutions to the 
mittee for their consideration. The chief idea 
shall be a competition for the laying-out of 
that the exhibition should comprise three classe 
and that the maximum price of the cottages sh 
200/. and 225/. per house, with not more than t 
to the acre. 


Ir has been at last decided not to remove 
George’s Hospital, but directly funds permit to reb 
the present site. The cost is estimated at 350,000/, 
the work is carried out it will be under the superyi 


Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 28 Woburn Pla 
don, W.C. 
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‘STOVES. RANGES, KITCHENERS, BATHS. WATER. SERVICE... 
STEAM COOKING PANS. GAS. ROASTING OVENS, BOILERS::? 


PLANS GIVEN FOR COOKING 


Cooke neg Apparatus 
Laundry Apparatus 
Warming Ventiahon 


Senary Engineers 


>| C.JEARES& C951, GREAT RUSSELL SEREEY, BLOOMSBURY 


COOKING, LAUNDRY, HEATING, VENTILATIO 
oo 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


, several weeks’ consideration of the London 
,y Council Electric Supply Bill the select committee 
+ House of Commons announced that they had come 
- unanimous conclusion, after careful consideration of | 
jdence, that the preamble had not been proved. 

iE representatives of the Institution of Electrical 
“ers and kindred societies now touring Great Britain 
> Monday and Tuesday in Glasgow. On Monday | 
ig Lord Kelvin was presented, on behalf of the Italian 
|, with two magnificent portfolios of old drawings of | 
' 1 and mechanical subjects by the great Italian 


/matica ANIC : 
.:, Leonardo da Vinci. The presentation was made 


<jor Guido Semenza. 

‘ light railway constructed by the Midland Railway 
.nect Ashby.and intervening townships with Burton- 
ant was opened on the zndinst. The line is 113 miles 
loth, 1} of which is situated within the borough of 
ra, the latter having been constructed by the municipal 
‘ration for the Midland Company’s use. It is elec- 
¥y worked from overhead wires, the power station 
} situated at Swadlincote, the centre of the system. 
Jost of construction, inclusive of the purchase of lands, 
imated at 150,000/. 

‘e York electricity committee have had under con- 
(ition the report by Mr. Hutchinson, consulting and 
janical engineer, Hull, in reference to the electricity 
y3, in which he commented upon the undesirability of 
uing the use of water from the Foss for the boilers 
t. works, on account of its excessive amount of scale- 
ing matter and the consequent liability of the tubes 
<ning choked up unless it was treated before being 
‘ed into the boilers. The city electrical engineer 
,ed the provision of a water-softening and filtering 
yj vatus to purify the river water. The committee re- 
Haat the Council to provide such apparatus at an 
tiated cost of 300/. 

R, GEORGES Monteriore-Levi, a native of London, of 
ue de la Science, Brussels, formerly a member of the 
e an Senate and president of the Association of Engi- 


é 


form a special collection to be known as the “ Madame 
Hortense Montefiore-Levi ” collection in the Museum ; also 
300,000 franes'to the Association of Electrical Engineers of 
the E.T.M. Institute, to be applied as to one-half for the 
awarding of a prize every three years for the best original 
work presented relating to scientific advancement and to 
progress in the technical application of electricity ; and as 
to the other half, for the creation each year of bursaries of 
150 francs each to assist students, and the balance to be 
applied for travelling scholarships for the Montefiore 
Institution. 

Tue American Consul, writing from Roubaix, France, 
tells of a new invention for firing torpedoes, the work of 
Jean Denissel, established until recently as an electric 
engineer at that place. He says -—“ Two years ago Dr. 
Brauly succeeded in utilising electric waves to explode 
torpedoes and fougades at a distance, also to light incan- 
descent or arc lights and to set electric and steam motors 
in motion. Armed with the knowledge of Dr. Brauly’s 
discovery, and keeping in mind its disadvantages, Mr. 


| Denissel has succeeded in producing an apparatus for 


receiving electric waves that is highly sensitive and of 
great precision, a machine that works underground and 
in water, at a long distance from the transmitter of electric 
waves, without mast or post. This machine may be manu- 
factured for about 2/., is easy to transport and not capable 
of being put out of order. It is a cube and weighs about 
7 lbs. Mr. Denissel’s discovery rests upon the application 
of a connector of his own invention. - This connector does 
away with the relay necessary to posts for the reception of 
wireless telegraphy and tele-mechanism now in use. It is 
described ‘as of capital importance, as a torpedo may be ex- 
ploded under any vessel or under a column of men from a 
distance of several miles.” 


Messrs. CLayton, Son & Co., Lrp., Leeds, have been 
awarded by the Leeds Corporation waterworks committee 
the contract for the first portion of the welded-steel aque- 
duct twelve miles long from Kettlesing Tunnel to the Ure 
Valley. The amount of the contract is nearly 70,000/. The 


3, widely known for his munificent charities, has left 
fournai ceramic ware to the Belgian Government to 


work will be completed in two years. 
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| Scientific investigation has proved that for 
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VARIETIES. 


THe Governors of the Brighton Hospital for Women 
intend to erect a new maternity hospital in Hove, on a site 
which has been presented to them. The project will cost 
10,000/. 

Tue Lewisham Borough Council has under considera- 
‘tion a scheme for erecting workmen’s dwellings on 42 acres 
of land at Lee. The total estimated capital charge will be 
29,1307. 

For the Swadlincote new library competition Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, of Birmingham, was appointed assessor, 
and he has given his award, placing Mr. Macpherson, of 
Derby, first; Messrs. Walton & Thomas, Tamworth, second, 
and Mr. Cooper, Leicester, third. 

Tue Lambeth Council have declined to introduce a 30s. 
minimum weekly wage for its employés, on the ground 
‘that it would be creating a privileged class of workers, and 
that hundreds of ratepayers doing similar work earn less 
than 30s. a week. 

For the convenience of travellers to Belgium by the 
Harwich route the Great Eastern Railway Company have 
just placed on the Antwerp express train from Liverpool 
Street Station dining and breakfast cars in which /adle a’héte 


dinn e served on the do | : ; : : 
er and other refreshments are serve 1€ down ' taken up the award of Mr. Wood in the arbitration betwe 


journey and fable d’héte breakfast on the up journey. 


Tue Leeds City Council have been informed that it js | 


absolutely necessary to increase the rates 3d. in the pound, 
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_had already done in paving footpaths with 


making them in all 7s. 5d. During the next five years an _ 


‘increased expenditure caused by sewage and other schemes 
to the extent of 227,935/., or an additional 45,407/. per year, 
will have to be met. 

Monte VipveEo has been selected as the seat of the third 
Latin-American Medical Congress, which is to meet from 


January 13 to 20, 1907, under the auspicesZof the Govern- | 
vy ¥ 2) » 19 7s p 


ment of the Republic. In connection with the Congress 
there will be a hygienic exhibition, and manufacturers of 
apparatus ot hygienic application are invited to exhibit and 
compete. 

St. Annes Urban Council approved on Monday plans 
for the new King Edward VII. ccllege, which is to be 


erected on a site of 32 acres by the Governors of Lytham ! 


[JULY 6, 1904 


Charity. The cost is 22,000/., and the building will me. 
further expenditure of 30,0007, The building is plan 
with a view to future extensions, and will pro 
accommodation for 240 day boys and 30 boarders, — 

THe Mersey and Irwell joint committee have dec: 
that unless a scheme is adopted before July 30-legal. 
ceedings will be taken against the Gorton Urban Dis 
Council. It was also decided to take a similar course \ 
regard to the George Street works of the Prestwich Ur 
District Council. 

THE Council of the Institution of Mechanical Engin 
have appointed their president, Mr. Edward P. Martin 
one of the representatives of that Institution upon the n 
committee of the Engineering Standards Committee, in p 
of Mr. E. Windsor Richards, past president of the Inst 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, who has retired. ee 

An inquiry has been held on behalf of the Local Gove 
ment Board into an application by the Coventry Corporat 
for permission to borrow the sum of 13,9734. for the purp 


_ of works of street improvement and surface-water drain: 


The town clerk, referring to the application for It, 
said the proposal was one to supplement what the Cou 
concrete slab: 
TuE solicitors to Mr. W. Horton, of Colwyn Bay, h 
Mr. Horton and the Colwyn Bay,Council. The umpire | 
awarded 800/. to Mr. Horton for easement and dama; 
for the pipe line laid through his estate at Rhos-on-Sea, - 
700/. for consequential damages to his estate by reasi 
the outfall being near it, provided he be legally em 
such damages in respect of consequential damage, — 
Horton claimed 8,o00/. 

A CENTRAL conference of the Engineering Emp ye 
Federation and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
to be held for the purpose of considering amendmet 
to the terms of settlement adopted after the great strike 
1897. There are three suggested amendments. Oneis ff 
the Federation shall recommend the preferential empl 
ment of society men. Another seeks to limit the numt 
of apprentices, and a third asks that the maximum overti1 
shall be twenty hours per man per month, instead of for 
hours, as at present. 
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was held at Manchester when it was 
co-partnership, under the title “ Man- 
” to be registered under the Industrial 

The capital will be issued in tod. 
five shares, paid in instal- 


Tenants, Ltd., 


the first 
*he basis of the rents will be 62 per cent. on the 


cleaning and lighting committee of Edinburgh 
ouncil on Monday approved of a recommendation 
)-committee that the remaining flat-flame gas lamps 
ye replaced with 24 cubic feet inverted incandescent 
which should also be substituted for other incan- 
lamps in the city. It is expected that the con- 
when carried through, will effect a saving of from 
9 1,200/. per annum. It was also agreed to recom- 
jat 16 of the 120 electric lamps authorised by the 
‘ouncil should be erected at Portobello, continuing 


) sent line to Joppa. 


oRDING to the South Wales Daily News of the 
it was announced on the Iron Exchange, Birming- 
,1 the previous day, “that agents of American firms 
otiating for the supplies of immense quantities of 
yal steel in the English markets, and that contracts 
.sen effected with one leading Yorkshire house for 
sons for prompt shipment. In some cases the 
sans have been offering to take the whole product 
siin firms for three and six months. The activity in 
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tons of material fell from the roof, covering both lines. It 
brought down the electric wires specially provided to give 
alarm in such cases. These rang in the cabins at each end 
of the tunnel. The position is serious. It is estimated 


that it will take two or three days to clear the débris. 


A .taBpour member (Mr. John Ward) asked the Home 
Secretary last week in the House of Commons whether his 
attention had been called to the generally low standard of 
sanitation prevailing, and the complete want of proper 
shelters for workmen in cement factories throughout the 
country ; whether he had power under the Factory Acts to 
cause such factories te be properly inspected, and, if not, 
whether he proposed to introduce legislation dealing with 
the subject. Mr. Gladstone (Home Secretary), in reply, 
said :—"I am not aware that the standard of sanitation in 
cement works generally is low. Cement works are, of 
course, dusty, and the maintenance of cleanliness is not 
easy. I will call for special reports on the subject. As 
regards inspection, the inspectors have the same power 
under the Factory Acts in regard to cement works as they 
have in regard to other classes of factories and workshops. 
I have no reason to suppose that these are insufficient in 
the case of cement works.” 


Tue British Association of Waterworks Engineers will 
held their annual meeting at Scarborough on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, July 12, 13 and 14, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. William Millhouse, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., water 
engineer to the Corporation. The following papers have 
been offered for reading and discussion :—(1) ‘‘ The Geology 


of North-East Yorkshire in Relation to the Water Supply of 
F.G.S. ; (2) ‘Rural Water 


Ezlish steel trade is, however, preventing the offers 
gaccepted, as manufacturers are looking forward to 


-amunerative prices in the ensuing quarter.” 


) Sunday evening, as the result of an inspection owing 
"| of some of the brickwork lining the roof of the Box 
1 (two miles long), on the Great Western Railway | 
» ath, about three-quarters of a mile from the Box end, 
aughan, the permanent way inspector, ordered the 
yiate closing of the tunnel to all traffic. There is 
{st of earth or rock above the roof, and falls of earth 


ready taken place intermittently. Twenty minutes 
y1e inspector had ordered the tunnel to be closed 600 
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the District,” by C. Fox-Strangways, 
Supplies,” by J. Mitchell Wilson, M.D., county medical 
officer, East Yorkshire; (3) “Water Supply in a Dairy 
District,” by William Phelps. Note.—Papers Nos. 2 and 3 
will be discussed together. (4) ‘‘ The Parsons Turbine,” by” 
F. G. Holden, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., resident electrical 
engineer, Scarborough ; (5) “Various Causes of Waste of 
Water, and Methods of Prevention,” by Ralph Blakiston ; 
(6) “Tropical Waters and their Purification,” by H. G. 
Foster-Barham, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. ; (7) “ The Laying 
of a’ Submerged Water Main under the River Ouse,” by 
W. H. Humphreys, water engineer, York. 
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WORKING GRANITE. 


‘AA CONFERENCE has been held in Aberdeen between the 
monumental branch of the United Operative Masons and 
‘Granite Cutters’ Union and the Aberdeen Granite Associa- 
‘tion on the subjects of the removal of surface machines 
-outside the sheds, the blowing of dust with air-pipes, and 
‘the general question of shed accommodation. The repre- 
sentatives of the branch, in the course of their statement, 
zexplained that the whole three topics all centred round the 
general point of the prohibition of dust; that three-fourths 
of the mortality in the branch was due to lung trouble, and 
that the mortality in the monumental branch from this 
‘cause was higher than the mortality in the building branch. 
The representatives of the Association undertook to advise 
the directors to make a recommendation on the subject of 
the removal of the surface-cutter, where practicable, outside 
the sheds, and to suggest to the directors that a positive 
prohibition should be issued in regard to blowing dust with 
air-pipes. As to the shed question, the representatives of 
the Association stated that it was difficult even in normal 
times to suggest a standard of accommodation per man 
which would apply in all classes of work, but it was recog- 
nised that it was not profitable for an employer not to give 
his men sufficient room in. which to work freely. The 
representatives of the branch accepted the general assurance 
as to the last point. 


THE UNION JACK CLUB. 


A GRAND evening concert in aid of the building funds of the 
above club, under the patronage of Her Gracious Majesty 

the Queen, will be given at the Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, on Wednesday, July 11, at 8.30. A splendid list of 
artistes has been engaged, including Miss Janotha (court 
pianist to H.I.M. the German Emperor), assisted by the 
band of the Royal Engineers. A concert of this class is 
bound to be a success, and those who desire to obtain 
tickets should take the precaution of making early applica- 
tion. 


ee 
THE LABOUR PROBLEM.* 


Mucu has been said of late about the unemploye 
although the reasons for lack of employment do n 
directly under our notice as an Institution, yet the q 
of labour is one that concerns each one of us. ; 
When estimating the cost of an installation, ty 
blems confront the heating engineer :—(1) The cost 
material ; (2) the cost of the labour fixing the » 
It is not difficult to ascertain the former, but the 
cannot be said of the latter. The practice with s 
to add a percentage of the cost of the material 
labour, and with others to work out the cost. 
labour separately for each item. I believe in the 
because the results obtained are more accurat 
if the former method was adopted, and at the 
time the actual labour on the job may be c 
with the estimate. If the labour on a job is costin; 
than it should, the time to find it out is whilst the wr 
progress, and by having the cost of the labour of the | 
ing week accurately made up by the following Moy 
Tuesday and carefully checking it against the amo 
cluded in the estimate,,item by item, a very close wa 
be kept on the men’s work. Be 
There are probably few here that have not at son 
or other been astounded at the results of tenders for ; 
engineering work, when all the competitors hay le to 
on the same basis. A complete set of plans andaha 
fast specification are furnished to each competit 
when the result is announced the lowest pm 
30 per cent. or 4o per cent. less than the high 
in some cases is less than the actual prime cost: 
There is something radically wrong in this stat 
which can only be due to one or both of t 
reasons :—(1) Under-estimation. (2) The ide 3 of 
profit must vary considerably among the competit 
will deal with the latter first. a 
Any contractor, no matter what line of business | 
pursue, is justly entitled to a fair profit on any work | 


* A paper read before the Institution of Heating and Ven 
Engineers by F. S. Russell. 
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| and I venture to say that there is no client so 
yable as. to be unwilling to pay a fair profit. Any- 
willingly: gives a cost-price quotation for any work 
4 gross injustice on himself as well as on the other 


‘ors, who are 


ich an action, aS- I 

ntract, and I fail to see what is gained by doing 

cost price: In my opinion It 1s 
uote for good honest work, and at the same time 


a fair profit on the transaction, . 
for the first reason, viz. under-estimation. If this 
he mistake will probably be found in the labour 


he estimate, and the question then arises, Has the 
‘qncluded for labour been put too low, or does the 
M3 


pour on the work cost more than it should do ? 
re has been put too low, the remedy is not far to 
however, the loss incurred is due to time wasted 
nen, the remedy is not so easily found, and we are 
confronted with the question, How are we to 
air value for the wages we pay our workmen ? As 
up of course, ; 

. can find, and when commencing a job furnish 
jing hand with every particular, keep him well 
{ with material, and last, but by no means least, 


ols. 


ya few days. Assuming, then, that our fitters have 
cility placed at their disposal for erecting the work, 


it that some installations are completed far more 
‘and better than others of an exactly similar cha- 
- There are many men who year in and year out 
‘onestly and to the best of their ability. Trust 
in them is not abused, and itis a pleasure to set 
work, knowing that time and material will not be 
and the work will be well done. 
5 themselves and reflect credit on their employers, 

ortunately, all men are not of this stamp. Some 
ie good intentions, but are extremely careless. 
alking a joint can be attributed to nothing else than 
sness. How a man can blissfully ram six yarns 
sinch caulked joint is a mystery to me. 

and, in one case to my knowledge, 
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put to considerable expense in pre- | 
The plea of advertisement does not) 
as price nowadays governs practically | 


the duty of each one > 


we all employ the most competent | 


Bad tools waste more money than their own | 


Such men are a | 


Waste, | 


a scaffold pole | 
for testing 
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considerable expense is often incurred before the stoppage: 
is traced and put right. How are such men to be dealt 
with ? 

To charge them with the cost of their carelessness is 
out of the question, and anything in the nature of gentle 
advice is not often effective. Drink,| believe, is responsible, 
for more trouble with workmen than anything else. Per- 
sonally, I am a teetotaller, and would like to see everybody 
else of a similar disposition. The temptation to men whoare 
partial to drink must be very great when they are away on 
country jobs. However small the village in which they are 
quartered there is invariably a very convenient public- 
honse to which frequent adjournments are made, with the. 
inevitable results which, unfortunately, are only too 
familiar. Insults to clients, architects and clerk of works, 
waste of time and bad work, damage to decorations in the 
building, with a sequel in the form of a bill from the general 
| contractor for redecoration. 

Not long since my firm sent a fitter whom we considered" 
trustworthy, and who had been in our employ for several 
years, to explain the working of an apparatus he had just 
erected to the stoker who had been appointed. Before 
going to the place he went into a public-house and had 
sufficient liquor to make him light-headed. On reaching 
the boiler-house he explained to the stoker with an air of 
bravado that he would show him how to get the apparatus 
hot quickly. He filled the boiler with wood and very soon 
had a roaring fire going, on to which he kept piling more 
wood until the apparatus began to boil. One of the 
| occupants of the building sent down word that the pipes 
near him were making a noise. Immediately the man 
raked the fire out on to the floor, and as the boiler-room 
was at the bottom of a staircase, smoke ascended and 
began pouring out of a window. A passer-by seeing this. 
immediately pulled the fire-alarm, and in a very few 
| minutes fire-engines and escapes were on the scene, whilst 

the man was in the boiler-room gloating over the heap of 
smouldering embers. The humour of this incident was 
| not apparent until we had pacified our clients. 

We relieved ourselves of that man’s services, and shortly 
after he was engaged by another well-known firm of heating 
engineers in London, who sent him to work ata school which 
home, and I saw him one morning 


' was building near my 


inside pipes, and when the time comes 
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nearest the station on his way to the school. There is a 
man working for my firm now who is an excellent fitter, 
but he will occasionally drink in working hours. I have 
repeatedly warned him and had friendly chats with him 
‘about it, and he always admits the truth of my remarks, but 
he still continues the habit. I believe there are only two 
alternatives for such a man—either get him to sign the 
pledge or dismiss him. We do not wish to dismiss him as 
he is a good man, and good men are scarce, and he has a 
large family entirely dependent upon him. 

Wilful deceit is a strong accusation to bring against any 

man, but not too strong for men who charge for time during 
which they have not worked. We were recently struck by 
the unfailing punctuality of our men according to the time 
sheets sent in by them. We happened to find out that in 
one or two cases the men did not arrive at the time stated, 
SO we sent to all our jobs in London and found that several 
other men were overcharging their time. It does not take 
much calculation to see that if 150 or 200 men overcharge 
Six or seven hours a week the employer is very soon 
hundreds of pounds out of pocket. I think that a lesson in 
the police court for obtaining money under false pretences 
would not be out of place for such men and would havea very 
wholesome effect in the future. It is not easy to rise every 
morning at five o’clock and journey across London in order 
‘to get to a job in time, and if a man is sometimes late no 
complaint need be rnade, but to charge for such time is 
little short of theft. We are compelled to trust our men to 
a very large extent, and in’ my opinion it is a very miserable 
business for any man to goto a job like a detective to see 
if the men are at their work. 

Then there are some men who feel it their bounden 
duty to talk whenever the client or architect arrives at the 
job. We recently received a message from one of our jobs 
where there is a hot-water supply boiler which is regularly 
cleaned twice a year, that they could not get hot water. 
The man who usually did the work at this building was out 
of London at the time, so another man was sent. The 
first thing he did was to look at the boiler and say that 
“it had not been cleaned for twelve years” (those are his 
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Some of them are often away from their homes for ; 
on end living amongst strangers, 
state of things from the fitter’s 
may not see things in the same |] 
We recently had a man working at a country hc 
one of the most beautiful spots in Kent, a perfect p 
my opinion. When I went down there he told me 
was the most awful place he had ever been in. Ther 
no music-halls, and as soon as he had finished his w 
had nothing to do but go to bed. 
The old saying is that you can get anything dc 
love or money. I suppose the ideal way of securij 
esteem and co-operation of our men would be by a juc 
combination of the two. Unfortunately, so many mer 
misunderstand any attempt at kindly or considerate 
ment, and classifying it as weakness on the Part | 
employer, immediately take advantage of it. We must. 
fore look to the money side of the cure. 
The promise of a bonus at the end of the wor 
Move in the right direction. My firm have recently , 
step further. When a job is Starting the leading h 
told the exact amount of time included in the estima 
labour. If he can save on that time he receives a bor 
proportion to the time saved. This certainly does stir 
the men in their efforts to get the work done quickl 
does not deal fully with the problem, as only the Ie 
hand receives any benefit. Perhaps some of you have 
successful system of dealing with your men and woul 
mind passing it on to us. A 
There is another matter to which I would like to 
and which I commend to the manufacturers for thei 
sideration. Often when testing a job flaws and hole 
found in the: material, and by the time the apparatu 
been emptied and refilled and the defects righted, s¢ 
pounds are spent, which on small jobs plays hayoe wil 
man’s bonus. It is very small comfort to receive a 
from the manufacturer enclosing a credit note for ; 
shillings, with the remark that everything was thoro 
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exact words), and as our clients had only just paid for the 
cleaning they naturally wished to ask a few questions. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


I no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
| this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
ceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
id no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
ter than first post on Saturday mornings. 


| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


M of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
(mection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
1 Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
{fA VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
itdethe subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
ithe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
‘nplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
“(Ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 

our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 

ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

| Correspondents. are requested to make their commuinications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. ; 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Conepetitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T; hursdays, - 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


DoLcELLEY.—July 14.—The Dolgelley Urban District 
Council invite the terms of engineers for preparation of a 
scheme for sewage disposal, &c. The fee for each heading 
must be stated separately, and must include for all out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred in visiting the district, and other- 
wise in connection with the preparation of the scheme and 
the carrying-out of the works. The Council do not bind 
themselves to accept any of the terms offered. Mr. Richard 
Barnett, clerk, Queen’s Square, Dolgelley. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD PLain AnD Dipron.—July 17.—For the erection 


| of two fire-stations (one at Annfield Plain and the other at 


Dipton), for the Annfield Plain Urban District Council, 
Durham. Mr. T. J. Trowsdale, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Annfield Plain. 

AWBRIDGE.—July 23.—For repairs, painting, provision 
of lavatory accommodation, erection of offices, &c., at the 
Awbridge Council school, Hants. Deposit 12 rs. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

BatLry.—July 14.—For all trades required in the ex- 
tension of the Batley and district hospital. Messrs. Walter 
Hanstock & Son, architects, Batley. 

BECKENHAM.— July 16.—For the erection of extensions to 
and the modernisation of the existing boys, girls and infants’ 
departments of the public elementary schools, Bromley 
Road. Deposit 5/4 Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor. 

BEDHAMPTON.—July 16.—For sundry small works of 
ventilation, conversion of privies to water-closets, new 
offices and drains and new iron boundary fences to the 
Bedhampton Council school, Hants. Deposit 12 1s. Mr, 


W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
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Be.rast.—July 19.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house near Cultra railway station. Deposit 1/. ts. Messrs. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 774 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

Betrast.—July 20.—For building and completing a 
block of warehouses at Franklin Street, Brunswick Street 
and James Street South. Mr. Henry Seaver, architect, 
Scottish Temperance Buildings, Belfast. 

Bextey HeAtu.—July 23.—The Bexley Urban District 
Council invite separate tenders for (1) extension of the 
existing car-shed to form a paint shop, and (2) erection of a 
steel structure for a repairing shop. Deposit 10s. The 
Manager’s Office, Car-sheds, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


BrapForp.—July 14.—For alterations to house at West- 
gate Hill. Names to Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRaIsHFIELD.—July 23.—For repairs, painting and pro- 
vision of lavatory accommodaticn at Braishfield Council 
school, Hants. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

CLECKHEATON. — July 16.—For the erection of a four 
storey mill and offices at Prospect Mill. Messrs. Howorth 
& Howorth, architects, surveyors, &c., Old Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton. 

CosHam.—July 23.—For erection of buttresses, new 
fencing, tierods, distempering new urinal and drains at the 
Cosham infants’ council school, Hants. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

CuLLincwortu.—For the various works (mason’s, labour 
only) required in erection of a detached residence, Many- 
wells, Cullingworth, Yorks. Mr. Arthur P. Harrison, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 18 Cooke Lane, Keighley. 


Denmeap.—July 16.—For sundry small works of addi- 
tional window to classroom, ventilation, external and 
internal repairs, and internal painting to the Denmead 
Council School, Hants. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Epinpurcu.—July 17.—For the mason, carpenter, smith, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter and ashphalter’s work to 
be executed in the reconstruction of tenements, Greenside 
Row. Burgh Engineer, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


FarEHAM.—July 23.—For repairs, external and in 
painting, ventilation, &c., at the Fareham Council < 
Hants. Deposit 1 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county sur 
The Castle, Winchester. 


FawLey.—July 23.—For external painting, alterat; 
offices, erection of new lavatories and cloak-rooms, dre 
new offices, heating, ventilation, &c., at the Fawley ( 
school, Hants. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. ae 

FuntLey.—July 23.—For gravelling, enlarging ga 
erection of cloak-rooms and lavatories, Grainage, corr 
iron offices, conversion of buildings for coal store 
the Funtley Council school. Deposit 1/ is, Mr. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Griascow.—July 30.—For the construction of a ; 
cloth laundry at St. Rollox Stores, for the Cale 
Railway Company. Deposit 2/ 2s. The En 
Buchanan Street station, Glasgow. et 

Ha.irax.—July 14.—For the mason, carpenter and 
plasterer and slater, plumber and glazier’s work in e 
of a villa at Holywell Green. Messrs. Chas. F. L. F 
& Son, architects and surveyors, Lord Street Chambs 

Ha.irax.—July 17.—For the execution of joiner: 
required in connection with alterations to shops 
market hall and shop in Piece Hall. Mr. James 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


Heaps Noox.—July 16.—For the erection of 
rooms at Heads Nook, Carlisle. Mr. J. H. Mar 
architect, Eaglesfield Abbey Rooms, Castle Street, C 

Heatu Town.—July 21.—For the erection of 1 
department at Woden Road Council School, Heath 
Staffordshire. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Graham 1] 
director of education. - 

IrELAND.—July 17.—For alterations and addition: 
premises, 31 Market Street, Armagh. Mr. H. © Par 
architect, College Street, Armagh. igs 

Kinc’s Heatu.—July 25.—For the erection of six 
for epileptics and other works on the Monyhull Hal 
near King’s Heath, Birmingham. Apply to Mr. 
Curtis, clerk to the joint committee, Guildhall Bu 
Birmingham, and deposit 25/. before June 30. 
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| Leeps.—July 20. —For the construction of four filter- 
yIs, clear-water tank, meter-house, the making of roads, 
ing of pipes. and drains, &c., in connection therewith at 
] site of their new filter-beds, Otley Road, Headingley, 
sds, for the waterworks committee. Deposit 54 Mr. 
hat G. Henzell, M.I.C.E., waterworks engineer, Municipal 
!Idings, Leeds. 


‘Lonpon. —July 14.—For the construction of an under- 
and convenience adjoining Uxbridge Road and within 
jsington Gardens. Deposit 14 Mr. E. B. B. Newton, 
sine surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. 


Lonpon.—July 16.—For the erection of new school, 
jyton Green, West Ealing. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Charles 
‘es, borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 


Lonpon. —July 17.—For certain works in alterations and 
| itions to the Brettenham Road school, together with the 
ual cleansing and repairs at the Pretemihata Road and 

‘yland Road schools, Edmonton. 
lite, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton. 


‘Lonpon.—July 17.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 


(fo. 80 Upper Thames Street, E.C., for the Corporation of 


, don. Deposit 3/. 3s. The City Engineer, Guild- 


i E.C. 


LONDON. —July 24.—For pulling-down and reconstructing 

:second portion of the Streatham depot, Streatham Hill, 
; ear-shed for electric cars, for the London County 
‘neil. The Superintending Architect’s Department (High- 
t Section), 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


onpon.—July 26.—For the erection of a central library 
jding in Mare Street, Hackney. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. 
[\. Crouch, architect, 12 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


LONDON. —August 1.—For the erection of workshops at 
ir workhouse in the Harrow Road, W., for the Padding- 
) Board of Guardians. Deposit sl. 5s. Messrs. Giles, 
«gh & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, Strand, 
W, 


MANCHESTER.—July 14.—For the erection of a manager’s 
(se at the Withington sewage works, Chorlton-cum- 
|dy, for the rivers committee. The Secretary of the 


rs Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
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MAPPLEWELL.—July 24.—For the conversion of offices 
and asphalting of part of playground at Mapplewell Pro- 
vided infant school, Yorks. Mr. T. Graham, divisional 
clerk, Education Office, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 

Mitton Axssotr.—July 17.—For additions and alterations 
to Milton Abbott Wesleyan chapel, near Tavistock. Mr. 
Walter Frise, Leigh Ball Cottage, Milton Abbott, Tavistock. 


Mortey.—July 16.—For the joinerwork required in the 
erection of a corrugated iron shed at the Victoria service 
reservoir, and for the mason, joiner and_ slaterwork 
required in extending the existing buildings at the water- 
tower, Bruntcliffe Lane. Mr. W. E. Putman, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Morley, Yorks. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—For St. Jude’s new parochial build- 
ings. Mr. A. B. Plummer, diocesan architect, 13 Grey 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and at Tynemouth. 

PENISTONE.—July 17.—For the following works to be 
executed during the summer holiday, for the Kirkburton 
district sub-committee :—Lepton provided school, painting 
exterior of school; Shelley provided school, replacing 
opaque glass in windows of infants’ department with clear 
glass, renewing wooden floors of two classrooms, repairs 
to roofs and flags. Mr. T. R. Bryan, divisional clerk, Educa- 
tion Office, Penistone, Yorks. 


PoRTCHESTER.—July 23.—For gravelling, 
offices, ventilation, &c., at the Portchester Council school. 
Deposit 12 Is. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

Rocne.—July 14.—For the erection of a stable, piggery 
and wain house at Tregoss farm, in’ the parish of Roche, 
Cornwall. The Farmhouse at Tregoss. 

St. ANNES-oN-SEA.—July 28.—For the erection of a 
technical school at St. Annes-on-the Sea, Lancs. Deposit 
2/. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale 
Place, Preston. 

SANDIACRE.—July 16.—For erection of proposed Council 
school, Sandiacre, Derbyshire, to accommodate about 320 
children. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. G. H. Widdows, architect to 
the committee, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Scitty Banxs.—July 14.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of two dwelling-houses at Scilly Banks, near White- 
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haven. Mr. Wm. Carmichael, architect, Parton, near 
Whitehaven. 

Scortsnp.—July 14.—For the following works at Lundie 
House, near Edzell :—Gate lodge—mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber and plasterer’s work ; stable—mason, carpenter 
and slater’s work ; rabbit and sheep fence and fencing at 
stables —supplying and erecting about 1,400 yards. Mr. 
Geo. Bennett Mitchell, architeos 148 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

ScorLanp.—July 16.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater’s, &c., work in executing the following improvements 
on Lossiemouth schools, for ‘the Drainie School Board :— 
(1) Building new latrines; (2) relaying and extending the 
Se system ; (3) levelling and gravelling the playgrounds ; 
(4) providing new seating, &c. Mr. R. R. Pratt, architect, 
Elgin. 

ScorLanp.—July 17.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of villa to be 
erected in Elgin. Mr. Charles Cc Doig, architect, Elgin. 

ScotLanp.—July 23.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
Jath and plaster, and paiziter and glazier’s work to be done 
in connection with the renovation of the parish church of 
Kirkmichael. Mr. John Robertson, architect, Inverness. 


ScotLanp.— July 26.— For the iron and _ steelwork, 
masonwork, carpenter and joinerwork and paintingwork 
of a two-storey goods shed, for the Aberdeen Harbour Com- 
missioners. Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, 
Aberdeen. 

SrRETFORD.—July 20.—For the erection of twenty pairs 
of semi-detached cottages in Lacy Street, Stretford, Man- 
ehester. Deposit 1/. Messrs. John Bowden & Co., archi- 
tects, 14 Ridgefield, Manchester. 


Treppincton.—July 18.—For the erection of additional 
Council offices at Elmfield House, Teddington. Mr. M. 
Hainsworth, surveyor, Council Offices, Teddington. 


TuorPE AND BaILiFFE BripGe.—July 14.—For the erec- 
tion of new school at Thorpe, Rothwell, Yorks (builder, 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter). Deposit 17. 
Erection of new school at Bailiffe Bridge, Hipperholme 
(builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, con- 
creter). Deposit 1/7. Bilbrough Provided school—altera- 


tions (builder, joiner, plumber, plasterer, painter), — Mn 
Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakef 

Wates.—July 16.—For the erection of twenty dwell; 
houses at Senghenydd. Mr. G. L. Watkins, archi 
Rectory Road, Caerphilly. 

Wates.—July 17.—For alterations to the front of 
Conservative Club, Treherbert. Mr. Jacob Rees, api 
Pentre. 

Waes.-—Jily 17.7 Bor, 
Methodist chapel, Llanwrtyd Wells. 
architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 17.—For the renovation of ihe. t 
clock tower of Machynlleth. Mr. John Rowlands, dl 
Machynlleth, Montgomery. 

Wates.—July 17.—For reseating, &c., St. Athan 
vinistic Methodist chapel. Rev. D. Wynn Rees, Llancz 
near Cardiff. sa 

Wates. — July. .17.—- Her 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel. 
Manse, Llancadle, near Cardiff. 

Wa tes.—July 21.—For alterations and aildiliot 
Bethel English Baptist chapel, Maesteg. Rey. R . Da 
Rhainfa, St Michael’s Road, Maesteg. 

Wates.—July 21.—For converting premises at P 
Street, Georgetown, Merthyr, into bakehouse, wareh 
and coachhouse. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect, Ger 
The Walk, Merthyr. 

Wa.es.—July 23.—For erection of a mixed schoo 
accommodate 400 children), with the necessary off 
boundary walls, &c., at Darranlas, Mountain Ash, De, 
21. 2s. Mr. W. bei Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mout 
Ash. 

Wates.—July 23.—For the erection of (1) publi 
(2) stables and cartshed, together with boundary wa 
the Risca Urban District Council, Mon. Deposit 2/ 
A. J. Dardis, surveyor, Council Offices, Risca. 

Wates.—July 25.—For additions and alterations . 
Council school at Narberth, Pembrokeshire. Mr. I 
Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. — 

Wates.—July 26.—For erection of stables, carth« 
yard and boundary shee also butcher’s shop and conve 


the erection of Calvin 
Mr. W. Beddoe R 


reseating, &c., Penn 
Rev. D. Wynn Rees, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


Leather, 1s. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.§ 

Telephone No. 484 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


| QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED | o9, DRAWING, OEIC 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different k 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pape 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kin 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues an 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIV! 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO. 


MOTHERWELL, 5 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


PHOTO-COPIES, 


SSWEST”? PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. j 


LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED ane OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD. OF | 


TH TRACINGS. 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNER \ York Street, WEST. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


PHILLIPS’ -PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP. DOUBLE GRIP. 


~ WIN ) LLY 
as = oF Grup, cosine oF GRIP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
‘Permanent, done on any Paper and’ Tracing Cloth.” 
Res Method of Perspectiwecsc 
Write for particulars free. 
EE. STANLEY & CO... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


WwW. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM, 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly, contracts, 
Very gomplete particulars and specimens on application. 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W. Cc. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


COMPETITIVE PRICES. SAMPLES FREE. 
PHCENIX BRAND 


FIRE BRICKS 


Are Unequailed. 
ARCHIBALD VICKERS,,. 
25 Victoria Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDG 
STRUCTURAL E 
SPECIALTY, ALL, 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TE 
For Road and Railway Brid 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICT 


“ORNAMENTAL M 
Finiars, VA 


raise: 
un 

eer i 
ph GENERAL CONST! 


BONNAUD BEL Tih 

UNIQUE. Hi men eI 
um 

Unaffected by any temed to apply fordistrict a 

Bonnaud Waterproof T extiles 8 Pap 


Contractors to H. rnment 
Ponders End, ae NL 
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REPORTER 15 


sting e stables into shoemaker’s shop at Nantymoel, near | 
‘end. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. J. Morgan, Co-operative 
ty, Nantymoel, near Bridgend. 

"ATERLOO. —July 23.—For painting and decorating, new 
3, new offices, ventilation, &c., at the Waterloo Games 
|; Hants. Deposit 1/. Is. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
yor, The Castle, Winchester. 


‘empteY.—July 17.—For the construction of- about 
‘ards lineal of concrete revetment wall with iron | 
i de fencing. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, the surveyor, 
> Offices, Wembley. 


\estenp.—July 16.—For the erection of cook’s bed- 
/ at the workhouse, Southampton. Messrs. W. H. 
jell, Son & Gutteridge, architects, 9 Portland Street, | 
, ampton. | 
be HartLepoot.—July 31.—For the construction of | 
| leading from the Longhill subway to the proposed | 
, Mr. Nelson F, Dennis, borough engineer and sur- | 
| 
/mttey.—July 18.— For alterations and additions to | 
hool buildings, Whitley, near Runcorn. Deposit 
Vr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, 
er. 
/OLVERHAMPTON.—July 31,—For the erection of addi- | 
|to the administrative block at the fever hospital in | 
i Lane. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr. George Green, borough | 
er. / 

| 

| 


Wilson 
mason. 


& > Son: 


Wrathall, painter 


Bingley, Yorks. 


Town, joiner . 
Taylor, plasterer 


Thornton, slater 


(“Ee Taming of the Shrew ” still continues what must be | 
i:suecessful run atthe Adelphitheatre. Miss Lily Bray- | 

terprets the very difficult character of Katharina in a | 
jighly efficient manner, and Mr. Oscar Asche’s por- | 
» of Petruchio is a particularly fine piece of acting. | 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 
HIGH- 


Gkss JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


HAYWOOD & CO. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS OF” 


Glazed Sanitary Pipes 


YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


MIDDLETON, 


ms & CENERAL ENCINEER,” 
Foundry, Leeds. 


2; tama, A.3.0., 47H EDITION. 
dres #, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


bad ’ Telegrams, “‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
: National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 
| , 3S Agent— 


$11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c.| For Index of Advertisers see page x. 


Brown, carpenter and joiner ‘ 
Raine, plumber and glazier 
Lancaster, tiler and slater 
Welford, plasterer . 


J. & W. Potter, mason and bricklayer 


Lambert & Son, plumber 


TENDERS. 


BARNARD CASTLE. 


For pair of semi-detached houses in Wilson Street. 
Farrow, architect, Barnard Castle. 


Mr. T, 
Accepted tenders. 
excavator, bricklayer and 
#205 0 @ 
a de eae 
A608 0 
40 0 O 
265 TOPAO 
I0 Oo O 


BINGLEY. 


For the erection of dressing, twisting and store-rooms at 
the Albert Mills. 


Mr. Wm. Ruopes Nunns, architect, 
Accepted tenders. 

. £854 10 oO 

649 4 10 

r¥2, 101 0 

94 9 0 

93 Io Oo 


BIRMINGHAM. 
| For the erection of a school for mentally or physically de- 

fective children in George Street West. 
Datitow & Sons (accepted) 


. £4,744 0 0 
BRYMBO. 


| For.the construction of additional settling tanks and storm- 
water filters, &c., at the southern outfall. 
Evans, C.E., engineer, Argyle Chambers, Wrexham. 


Mr. J. Price 


Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2, 


| 
Jninor parts, as is seldom the case, have each been | Michell & Son 1633339. 3 10 L'75., 6-2 
‘ited to artists, Messrs. G. Kay Souper, R. F. Anson | Davies Bros. 3.258.070 16s ee: 
lenry Kitts, as Biondello, Grumio and a Pedant re- Jones . 9242078 EFEX GV.6 
ively, being specially worthy of notice. Let those who Cottle... 3,199° 18 5 139 90 © 
it on the decadence of Shakespeare look in at the | Davies 9,130.55 10 162° Fane 
shi, even during the present tropical weather, observe | Simmons 200% - tas 145 16 9g 
‘mbers of the audience and hold their peace. | = Wittrams, Brvmbo (accepted) 2.007) Mate gata 


Telegraphic Address, “*Pheasantry, London." 
Telephone, 2495 Gerrard. 


JOHN GLARK, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURER OF UPHOLSTERED SEAT FENDERS. 


DTI 


Fonders, Fire Dogs, Fire Brasses and Fire Screens. 
Pierced and Repoussé Fenders a Spécialité. 


46 & 47 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improveé 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 


« Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
fp and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals _ 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


hy 
fi 
‘ 


7 i Telegrams, 
WWM || ‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
MWA Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 
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BRYNMAWR. 


For erecting an institute. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, New- 


port, Mon. 
Reed 
Smith . 
Leadbeter 


. 41,300 0 0 


Jenkins, King SieeE. Brynmawr (rvecom- 


mended ) 
Newcombe 


CARDIFF. 


1,265.0 40 
1.2354.) tO 
1,189 13 O 
lO gi5.3 


For the erection of the first portion of the University 


College buildings in Cathays Park. 


Library. Main Building. Total. 


David & Sons . : . £24,034 £85,563 
Hayward & Wooster ae OR Ap) 85,175 
McCormick & Sons . <./ "22,920. 82,758 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., 

Ltd. : ; 226 82,279 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 22,604 81,434 
Davies : : 322,800". 4Sb.200 
Williams . ; ‘ $7023, LO2 79,983 
Allan & Sons . ; Sie 7 OO 80,218 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd... ? 21,000 79,990 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. . 19,680 70,154 
Willcock & Co. . ; SeOQIGOLA 77,931 
Barnsley & Sons 5 Lee Bik ors 74,780 
Dolman. * 1 921,800 74,000 
Hopkins . : : . 20,000 73,000 
Parnell & Son . : ES L204 BO 72,160 
Rowbotham : : 20,004 71,985 
TurnER & Sons, Cardiff 

(accepted ) q : . 18,862 68,985 
King & Son . : . 18,444 67,083 

EPSOM. 


£109,597 
107,587 
105,678 


104,515 
104,038 
104,000 
103,085 
101,924 
100,990 

99,834 

99,745 


95,998 
95,800 


93,000 
2,640 
92,146 


87,847 
85,527 


For supplying and laying about 814 yards of 3-inch cast- 
iron water-pipes. Mr. F. A. PRATLEy, surveyor. 


Soan, Streatham (accepted conditionally) . 


Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham (supply 


of pipes only) 


TAT SO. COO 


LOO MO we? 


GOSPORT. | 
For the erection of a school in Clarence Square to aceo 
modate 330 boys. Mr. H. Frost, surveyor, Gosport. 


Wakeham Bros. . : : : i £5; 814 0 
Wright ; : ‘ : : ‘ 5,777 0 
Tanner : ; ‘ ; : ; - 5; 24de.0 
Jenkins & Son . j : , 5 - 5,165 0 
KE. & A; SP Ree : : : ; : STORET o 
Munday : : : : 3 - 5,067 o 
Hughes j f : j : : - 4,969 0 
Hunt : ‘ : : : ; : - | ASStgaeo 
Privett . ; ; ; : F ; -, 45757 0 
Baster . z é ‘ : : : a 4,589 0 
Learmouth . : : : : : - 4,569 0 
Dash . : - 4,383) 0 
Lear & Son, Alverstoke (accepted ee » 4,946 
HEREFORD. 


For the erection of a villa residence on the Highfield Bu 
ing estate, Tupsley, Hereford. Messrs. Groome 
BETTINGTON, architects and surveyors, Palace Chamb: 


Hereford. 
Davies. . ; : ; : : : ‘ ; 
Wilkes . : : ‘ : : : ; Ae a 
Piles ee : : 5 : : ; . eo 
Cooke 2; ; 4 : é ‘ : - 470% 0 
Powell . : : : : 5 é . 47e@. 0 
Jones. : : : : 8 - 455 0 
Woolley & Sons ; : : : - 450 o 
0 


Bott, Hereford (accepted) : ; : . 450 


HIGHER BEBINGTON. 
For forming footpaths, &c., in Mount Road. Mr, y 
LioypD, surveyor, Rock Ferry. 
LEE & Son, Higher Bebington Bat . £216 0 
Davies com, : ‘ . 2igene 


ILFORD. 


For levelling, metalling, channelling, kerbing, paiae 
making good various roads, for the Ilford Ur 
District Council. Mr. H. SHaw, surveyor. 

Parsons & Parsons, Ilford (accepted) . . AAa7ae 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


2 THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., UTI 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., S) 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 45 
Architects ‘are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See née 


WIPLESUED PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Ness pol USE os Saba RNS WO t ERHANP ON STATE ORDSH 


PETRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


KOE 


=@ jes Seen 


EAST GREENWICH, 
LOND S.E. 


THE DELTA METAL =F ip 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


LONDON. LONDON —continued. 

erecting receiving wards and porter’s lodge at work- | For providing and fixing low-pressure hot-water apparatus 
house, Woodfield Road, for the Paddington Guardians. in the new portion of the Gopsall Street school 
‘Mr. F. J. Surru, architect. (Haggerston), for providing additional heating in the 

Fence, existing school and for necessary builder’s work. 
| Building. Walls, &c. Defries & Sons, Ltd. A ; 7 i 4 4445 or 2 
rth . : . . - £5,339 0 @ £749 90 0 The Paragon Heating Co. vag LOneO 
Sa : Le 796 0 0 Grundy . , : : : ; , - 44 7enG 
ittock & Parsons”. - 5,060 0 o 17 Daye O Richmond & Co., Ltd. . ; : : <) AVIS O 
din Bros. & Davis. COO 40 O 700 0 Oo J.&F. May . : , ; : : - 403 IO O 
0999 782.00) Kite & Co. TE ee ce el good ote 
& M. Patric . . “45751 "0 0 706 0 oO Stevens & Sons. : , : : ©1385" G40 
jal_—i i‘ . . . - 4,675 0 oO of ee ee Yetton & Co. . , F ; ’ ; « 379 17: 0 
izhtingale . . . - 4,578 0 oO 678 0 o Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd. ‘ ; : .' 379-10 *0 
pleby & Sons . : - 4,465 0 oO 672 0 0 G. & E. Bradley ; : ; ° 406399 4 OF 0 
| a - . + 4456 0 0 769 0 oO Bolton, Fane & Co., 298 and 300 Goswell 
jiman & Fotheringham - 4,320 0 0 677 Io o Road (recommended ) . : : : 3 594n 0x2 O 
zock . . . : - 4,300 0 0 743 9 O Architect’s estimate : : : ; ~ 395 1:0, 0 
ker . . 5 ; 9 4; 200805" 0 Zip OG 
farinc & Sons, Halliford ; For extending the heating apparatus, &c., and also for the 
street (accepted ) ; SUA, 2OGIe ©: O 650 0 oO necessary builder’s work at Alma Pupil Teachers’ 
ber & O.. , : 40008 0... 0 710.04 O school, Bermondsey. 


B 1 . é Burkitt . ; : : ; i : 4034, O40 
jonstruction of underground sanitary conveniences in Grundy 417. 0-0 
eas e 2 

station Road, Balham, for the _Wandsworth Borough Herries ee Sones ] 370 0 O 
vouncil. Boyd & Sons . 4 ; f . i <A Z5OeLa IO 
A. Kite & Co. ; ; SoA, f : S20350,0018O 
ee | 425577 4 6 47714 6 | Palowkar& Sons. OS kf OO 39 Oa OREO 
jaes : . . - 2,328 4 7 Dae Tae 4 Brock . : ; : : : ; , 5320010700 
| yfords, Ltd. s : So) eos O 789. 0 J.&F.May . ; : ‘ : : S320, OO 
‘alton & Co. : . Ee 27200 2 OO Sino Oo Stevens & Sons. ; , h ‘ . 312 00 
‘ris, Bennett & Co. . Boe ue Sage On Comyn Ching & Co, Ltd. .. : ; . 282 10 0 
Vhtingale ; ; peed OF 0 38 0:0 Cash & Co., Ltd. . ; “ : é 268), “Gono 
iy : : : , eo Oy, oa A? ae Bolton, Fane & Co., 298 and 300 Goswell 

yneer, Santo & Co... ee see Oe O B77. OF O Road (recommended ) . { : oy) ZEB OG 
\lowes & Co. . : - 1,987.0 © 2 6 2 Architect’s estimate ‘ ‘ : : _. 350.026 
nings, Ltd. : : eT O02" O4 Ss 60 -7 0 

\llis . : ‘ : eel, O57 45s 6 41 14 4 | For alterations and additions at 193 and 195 Hertford Road, 
we & Co. . ‘ ‘ Bert; 73O4 (OPO 857a> oO Lower Edmonton. Mr. H. Srymour Coucumay, archi- 
iTett & Sons : . BE 1905° 0 0 238° O7, oO tect, Tottenham. 

ll (recommended ) : 7 t-Y90.150 10 40 0 O Groves & Sons ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ~47230,0"- 0 
, Extra if white glazed facings in first-quality bricks Porter: : : : : : ; .% O20 sOr-O 
il of best seconds. Monk (accepted) ‘ ; ; : J £:58O R01. 0 


The ‘“MASTA” Patent Improved 


RTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


te manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
roof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


OMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


q 


NUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS|FLooRING Buocks 
fe ieee PARTY Watts "Wh, 


WAREHOUSES, &c. “hs 


: 


Se 
= 


r Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


mF. BRABY « c0,U223 


r\ - LTD. Yeo. a P. Pine. 

/ . Vir Ql ~git 1. per 1 

// | )\X 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. aa deca thc 4 

is : QO’ x3" xol |. 48. 9d. Prices on 
hile IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, $.€, | LONDON. cgiye we eae tele oS 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. Ox x19" Be, 6d. 


8 & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. Ns 
% 


IN ALL Flooring with spuktei joint to conceal nails as above 
COLOURS oe eT ia 


1}!'x 44" quartrd..59s. 6d. per sa. : 
3s ute Dla 37s, ie a eh 
. j 1” x4” quartrd. 44s. 0d. application, 
ess GLAZED BRICKS. Ap td are pmo 7 
“ART PLATES published in the “THE ARCHITECT” will be Se ney eee ee 


Fon application to GILBERT WOOD & CO, Ltd., Publishers] YIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


é i Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
uo __ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Telephone 601 and 603 Avenue. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For construction of reservoirs, &c., at Fortis Green, for the Holwell Iron Co. . Liam 
Metropolitan Water Board. Staveley Coal and Iron Gon 4,843 
Kennedy, Ltd. . 3 1 £130, 10743. 20 Stanton Ironworks Co. (recommended ) 4,471 5 
Ae aa abi ferleas : For board-room and offices, for the Guardians of St, Geo 

adenine 100,937. 0 0 Union. Messrs. F. J. ‘Sire & Son, architects, 

‘Aidaiis & ee 98,535 8 1 tities by Messrs. NoRTHCROP, NrIGHROUR & Nie. 
Pearson & Son Q1,827778, 20 Green + £26,747 \ 
Mowlem & Co. 87,783 0 40 Aldin Bros. & Davies 26,700 | 
Doewra & Son . 85,340 12 5 Marriott & Salter 26,573 
Zadig & Co. 84,756 19 0 Pollard & Brand 26,400 
Trentham. B2708 8 ad McCarthy 26,375 « 
Aird & Sons $2;404r eter Chessum & Sons 25,987 
Paterson . 80,936 5 10 Dainton . 25,900 
Hay & Co, : 86,721 12 11 Spencer, Santo & Co, 25,899 
Muirhead & Co. 77,318 13. 3| Willett 25,500 
Neal, Ltd. . 76,844 19 11 Lawrance & Sons 25,167 
Boulding & Yer burgh 70.820, 10 +40 Seymour & Sons 25,000 
Ewart 73,990 5or1 |) 2 Yells 24,995 
Kelletts, Ltd. 75,673 9 5 | berry & Co. 24,873 
Moran & Son ThOST LLG as Foster & Dicksee 24,610 | 
Smith & Co. 7.911 0. o|  Frestige & Co. 24,493 
Davies, Ball & Co. 74,197 II 10 Scowen & Co. 24,473 
Lawrence & Son 74,000 O° O Pocock 24,413 
Braithwaite & Co. 72.9375 1O ee Baker & Sons 24,397 
E. & E. Iles 73,447 0 0| Bryen . 24,397 
Nunn 72,072 9 4 Rice & Sons 24,369 | 
Kirk & Randall 71,774 0 o| Mowlem & Sons _ 24,307 | 
Pattinson & Sons 71.065 - O12 Patman & Fotheringham 24,237 
Wall, Ltd. 7O,283 12 °T1 Kemp. : ; . 24,195 
Pethick Bros. 69,999 Oo oO Wall, Ltd. . 24,097 | 
Moss & Son. 68,800 18 1 Barker & Sons . 24;008e 
Byrom, Ltd., Bury, Lanes (r ecommended) 60,278 17 9 Johnson & Sons. 24,050 

Bendon 24,000 
For making, testing and delivering of 42-inch and other Minter 3 23,969 | 
cast-iron pipes and castings required in connection with Fryer & Co. 23,891 
above reservoirs. Vigor & Sons 23,841 
Stewart & Coe. . £6,489 1 6 Johnson & Co. . 23,830 
Oakley. 6,483.0. 0 Kirk & Randall. 23,799 | 
Cochrane & Co. ey Och eed Bene, Lawrence & Son 23,624 
Cochrane & Co. 5,028.12 2°0 Appleby & Sons 23,400 
Oakes & Co. 5,024 13 10 Hawking & Co. . 23,386 
MAHOGANY Loss ano OAK Boaros, ‘Fizurea, CAN 


Dry Boarbs. 


TEAK Loses & PLANks. 


Oo 


Rs WHITEWOOD Boanos, 4 


WINSOR & N EWTO! 


LIMITED, 


BY Appointment to their Majesties the thing and Queen, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOUI 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 


——— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. —— 


ver 7,000 in use. 


358 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, | 


THE “ELLKAY-CORNES” FOLDING BATH 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS. 
Adapted for all wp-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemes. 


Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment. ke 


| THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH tr Bedrooms and Dressing-Rooms., BA 
_ THE POPULAR “ELLKAY.” A Cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings, 


ELLKAY & CORNES, uimiteD, 


BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E. C. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


WRITE TO 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


Inspection of blocks of 


tute's 
Londen! University, Feb 
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a ; 4 , é : . £23,200 For improvement of heating apparatus, &c., at the Latimer 


rome) 
& oe ; ; } : Citon ac Road school, Hammersmith. 
[ieee ; ‘ : ‘ . ; ae eve Palowkar & Sons . 3 : 2 , 3337.0). 
by 2.3, Burkitt . ; . : y i : 2297-0". 0 
Jightingale ¢ . So 2 2,O2d) OG O G 
)EARING, Islington (accepted | Re : i. 22,74709-0. O arn Vet ier . : : . : : Sie rt eae? 
B rere d virls’ Kite’ &. Co. es : : : ; ; TeeaOO, GmLo 
> the division of room in each of the boys and gir $ Stevens*& Sone. : . 196 0 0 
_ departments of the Winsdor Road school, Hackney. Brock: ; : } gates Cong 
ouneau . . : . . . -£355 9 0 G. & E. Bradley : ; . : a) ey Lege iom sO 
awrence & Sons . : : , ‘ ip tosh Eee Davis. : , : , : 10 Odeo 
hurmur & Sons, Ltd. . . : : sa) bie OO Cash & Co., Litas ; pesTOAsSey aa 
arrett & Power . : é : ° Te Be Gath ah A, Yetton & fe 4 Carr Street, Limehouse (re- 
rover & Son : ; : ? 7 : RISER commended ) . : : ‘ , elas Eteas 
eneral a Ltd. . ; : : / ree Cee Architect’s estimate ; : . 180 0 0 
encer ) 330 0 
eaaemick & Sons, Northampton Street, é MICHELDEVER. 
“Canonbury (recommended ) . : : . 328 o o| For erecting a parish room. Messrs. Hatt, Pain & Gotp- 
ehitect’s estimate ‘ : : } . 376.0 0 SMITH, surveyors, Fareham. 
] ; Grace . ; : : ; é : SET sFEO sO 0 
¢ classrooms for the infants’ department, cookery and Winioht 1,197 0 0 
‘manual training centres, and offices for the divisional Cosdalt ear Oca ca , : i 1,049 rae 
‘clerk at the Bowes Road schools, New Southgate, for Fddalen ; : t ‘ , Me Naat 
‘Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. Croruatt, Jenkins & Sons " 984 ut es 
architect. Wise . : ‘ : ; 1, 1006)" 020 
ba & Son . : : : : : oie ‘ : Mussellwhite & Sapp : ’ ; 1494001370 
‘ilton. . : ‘ 3 : . ued, 
owby Bros. : F : : : ee eaG «OG Fr h £ MIRFIELD. yet h i 
miss Son . : ; ; : 3 210 0 0 or the erection of as op, house and Slaughter-house at 
ee 3,147 0 0 Mirfield, Yorks. Mr. E. V. Kine, architect, Dewsbury. 
ine a : / ‘ ieee nme ie ; Accepted tenders. 
: : : 3.018 ays Horkin, bricklayer and mason : 2 A427 Seca 
ki : ’ ; : ; : Vee 6 Naylor, carpenter and joiner . ; 140 0 O 
easure & Son . : ; : : Ee 2;9504 0.10 Carcdypal en latin Peta Fes sos 
oves & Sons. : ; . ; MEE D 735. Ola, O ’ f : : ‘ : se Bae 
Thompson, slater P ; . 2 A Oe 
jewalt 4. A : “ : - 7 -2,924 0 0 
‘ Shaw, plasterer. . : : j eae 2 ro Oy Se 
eee 887 58) Ta eard, painter ee EG 
_wrence & Son . : : ; : eno, 0+! 0 = : ; ; F 
attock & Parsons. ; é 23775) OO j OKEHAMPTON. 
aight & Son (recommended ) F . . 2,654 0 o| For the erection of residence in Station Road. 
Chapman . ; : ; : GT jO500 On gow ag 
) ainting, &c., at infirmary, Harrow Road, for Paddington Green, Son & Gon long torso | 
Guardians. "Mr. E. How ey Sim, architect. Sleeman 999 O oO 
{BEY & Son, 3 St. Peter’s Street, N. Blatchford : ; - 989 0 Oo § 
‘accepted) . : : ‘ ‘ ; . £298 0 o! Kerstake & Son, Okehampton (accepted ) ; 980 0 oO J 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. M2sceSit, (PUNSEOT, AND TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 
tern Hani tae TT Ebabony batt” PN eaten Ben 


Telegrams, ‘ Snewin, London.” LONDO Telephone 274 Holborn, 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


ion Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


ceosavalbaee.cy, JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Sars Registereg 
. TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 

f CORNGRIT, @ HARTHAM PARK 
» FARLEIGH DOWN, : aa : PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, ime eas ee eed | oS uate. 

8 2 PORTLAND. 

era 


«'t LONDON DEPOTS: 
C.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK | 
L.&S.W.R . NINE ELMS SW, 
132 CROSVENOR R2®, PIMLICO. 

MANCHESTER os > 

TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN ’ 


4) y of the Baty s 


Ue Fuate Wy 


for 1G Be WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


ips cai aL BUILDINGS. 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OFFICHS, ARGYLL COMPANY’S NEW MOTOR WORKS, VALE OF 


LEVEN, N.B. 


HOUSE AT SARRATT. 


PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSE. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR PROPOSED CENTRAL LIBRARY, HACKNEY. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: 


PICKERING. 


For minister’s ,house at Pickering, North Yorkshire. 
S. Dyer, architect, Bridlington. 


Fell. ; . £856 
Marshall & Sons - SAB 
Leaf Bros. 844 
Yearsley . 793 
Booth 730 
PosTILL, Bridlington (accepted ) 679 


PAIGNTON. 


WEST FRONT, AND PART OF 
RUINED COLLEGE OF ST. MARY—EXTERIOR OF LADY CHAPEL. 


Mr. 


OF Or O.020 © 


0.'0-0 0-0-6 


For supply, delivery and laying of a 7-inch cast-iron water- 
main and other works in connection with the Paignton 
water supply. Mr. Frep. Wm. VANSTONE, engineer, 


Palace Chambers, Paignton, Devon. 


Brebner & Co. . $4,439 
Grisenthwaite - A, 204 
Narracott A222 4 
Pollard & ‘Co. 4,213 
Hawking & Best. 4,147 
Woodman & Son AL ZI 
Tabor . 3,965 I 
Pike 8,037 1 
Drew 3,787 
Bridgman . 3,755 
Clay Cross Co. 346729 
Smith & Co. 2.723 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington* 3720 


s Provisionally accepted. 


ON OBR OWH ON # COW 


al 


ONWUO ONO ON HW HR 


SEAFORD. 


For the erection of a detached residence, Rosecroft, a 


Seaford West Co. 
Brighton and Seaford, Sussex. 

Brown & Sons 

Jay 

Wood & Sons 

Martin . 

Morling 

Smedley : 

WILKINSON, Cetera (accepted ) 


£2085 


2,000 

1,935 
1,875 
1,625 
1,500 
1,254 


Mr. J. W. B. Backman, are! 


For stabling, riding school and house to be erected fo 


Seaford West er at Seaford. 
Lee . 
Barker & op 
Smedley 
Blay . 
Gough & Coa 
Kitk: & Randall 
Peerless Dennis & Co. 
Godfrey Bros. 
Cook & Son. 
Brown . 
WILKINSON, Seaford (accepted ) 


SCOTLAND. 


For carrying-out a water scheme for Stranraer. 


Tuomson, engineer, Glasgow. 
Hastiz, Langs (accepted ) 


THWING. 


. 44,563, | 
re 


4,153 


4,100 


4,094, 


33993 
3,978 


31936 
3,880 


3,651 


. £5,044. 


M 


For the erection of a chapel at Thwing, for the Tru 


of the Wesleyan denomination. 
Bridlington. 

Booth 

Gardam . 

Kneeshaw hs 

Smallwood & Shaw 

Sawdon . 

Postell © . 

Wilson : 

Sampson & SpiDALL, Bridlington (accepted ae 


MMEDIATE DELIVERY 
: OF 
ea & RIVETTED 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


ifice & Works. 


@) fice’ 2 St. Andie . 
ae j ewSe\ cnn Works 


ndrew Steel \ 
‘ot eer Roa d,_ orks, 


cast Greenwich, Se 


ices 09 Bath Shred iP 
: jee Works, 
yon es 


453 
448 
442 
440 
434 


415, 


410 


Mr. Dyer, arch 


z 
4 


. £487 : 
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WARE. remarkable examples of applied art. The London manager 
erection of schoolroom, vestries, kitchen, and is Mr. H. H. Dignowity. 

tions to Wesleyan chapel. We have received from The London Drawing and 

: ‘ . . . . . 41,129 © ©O| Tracing Office, 98 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., a little work 

¢ Son ee : ° . . 1,089 © ©| entitled ‘ Models,” compiled by Mr. John B. Thorp. The 

s & Co. . . . . . . . 1,089 © ©| opening paragraph in this little book best explains the 

Bp’. . . . nae ok . 1,085 © O| nature of it. ‘There are times when an architect or sur- 

| ot : ° ; : } : : , 993 9 ©| veyor is called upon to produce a model of some building, 

weurY & Sons, Ware (accepted). . 979 9 7 | &c., perhaps at a moment’s notice, either for a law case, or 

. : . 894 0 0| placing before a committee or client.” Mr. Thorp has 


i. ; 
; WATFORD. as Sa ee of ne Enemas models ene bays leg 
eS ne . entrusted to him to make from time to time, and the whole 
)j00 lineal yards of 9 inch stoneware pipe sewers and | has been prepared ina careful manner, well printed and illus- 


storm- in, with the necessary manholes. : ‘ : ; 
storm-water drain, y les,” Mr. trated, thus making this a useful work of reference in an 


'D, WaTERHOUSE, Surveyor. Arch stete! 
‘2e & Sons apelin rete: architect’s office. 
A aa 093 O07 
Jacey ar 7 : . ; : Taser OF, O 
|. “Ca : ; money OL) VELURE. 
4 i 
—_: : : ; . ; : - 546 © O/| THE customar f languag 1 
on: E y use of language compels every one to 
OWN, Watford (accepted). ; . - 396 0 O| believe that in most cases when a glossy surface is pro- 


| Be WELLINGTON. ane it is the result of an application of varnish. aa ost 
the erection of tower and spire of All Saints Church, vas ine Debenen tee eee In nee 
301 : . J. H. HoucuTon SPEN archi : Y aes mae 5° 

Somerset. Mr. J CER, architect, glossiness is expensive, and it is no wonder that so many 


ee Son Wa ate oso people have set themselves against it, owing, no doubt, to 
roa ; Rei soul ob | the expense. When, therefore, a paint which by itself, 
SeBros. Rey pelo. co! without other aid, can produce a surface which has all the 
ee Sous. . ; ey 66a oi 'e)| appearance of being varnished, the novelty is such that 
fe Burge ; ese ial ool there is no word in the English language to describe it. 
i fler & Son : ye Salist | Messrs. Chancellor & Co. have therefore to invent a name 
| ford ES | for their paint, and call it Velure. It is, as they say, a 
i: % : ere perfect Japan paint, and supersedes varnish, but the makers 
| of our language, not being prophets, could not provide for 


| 
| 


geridge . ‘ : : : meat 7.10 
ay it a sufficiently descriptive name. If the testimony of con- 
- tractors and others who have used it is of account, there is 
Ne TRADE NOTES. , no doubt that it is adapted for the finest class of work. It 
eek Cart Frour, who obtained the Grand Prix for | is enduring, and it is economical in application. It has 
ait the Paris International Exhibition of 1900, has | been used at Windsor Castle, Sandringham, Osborne House, 
!d offices at 734 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. His lifts | the Houses of Parliament and in Royal and other yachts. , 
nown throughout Germany, for they are installed in | The manufacturers say it is worth trying, and those who 
(, railway stations, hospitals and mansions. The | take their advice are likely to agree that in their descriptions 


‘ans are advanced in their ironwork, and the cages are ! they have not overstated the qualities of Velure. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, uv. | | 


____Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
IMPERIAL” PORCELAIN LAVATORY BASIN. 


“Fig, 905.-THE “ CARLTON.” 
& 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE AT BRISTOL. 


THE twenty-third Autumn Congress of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute was officially welcomed by the Lord Mayor 
of Bristol on Monday at the Council House. He sub- 
sequently went on to the Drill Hall in order to open a 
health exhibition held in connection with it. The awards, 
which were announced by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, chair- 
man of the judges of the exhibition, included five silver 
medals and thirty-six bronze medals. It was announced 
that the exhibits at nine of the stalls would be subjected to 
further consideration before an award was made. The judges 
were Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. Henry Adams, Dr. P. 
Boobyer, Mr. H. P. Boulnois, Mr. T. W. Cutler, Mr. E. T. 
Hall, Colonel J. Lane Notter, Dr. L. C. Parkes, Dr. G. Reid, 
Mr. Osborne Smith, Mr. W. C. Tyndale and Mr. J. E. 
Willcox. 

The number of the exhibitors rendered it necessary that 
the east and west halls should be utilised, in addition to the 
main building and the corridor. There are four divisions 
in the classification of exhibits.. Division A comprises 
science in relation to hygiene. Division B is hygiene of 
special classes, trades and professions. Division C (con- 
struction and sanitary apparatus) is subdivided into three 
classes, viz. (1) building materials, construction and 
machinery; (2) water supply and sewerage; (3) heating, 
lighting and ventilating. Division D relates to personal 
and domestic hygiene. 

The few exhibits that are shown under A division have 
no practical interest for our readers, who are chiefly con- 
cerned with C and D. Under B come Wilson & Stockall, 
who show in the corridor a patent brougham ambulance 
and a motor ambulance to accommodate two patients 
with attendants. Adjoining them are the Bristol Waggon and 
Carriage Works Company, Ltd., with a new improved street 
watering van and new patent tipping dust van. Constable 
& Son have house refuse tip vans with sanitary coverings 
and wind-guards combined, and a street-orderly truck with 
Sanitary cover-lids. Cochran & Co. show diagrams of their 
system for utilising waste gases from furnaces, and models 
of their vertical multi-tubular boilers. Three machines in 


operation represent E. Bennis & Co., Ltd.i—one a smok 
chain grate stoker, another a machine stoker, and the 
a smokeless coking stoker. A full-size and comp] 
equipped indiarubber padded room is somethin 
novelty for the vast majority of visitors to the Drill 
The one shown by Pocock Bros. must be taken as the’ 
development of that class of production, for jt 
awarded a silver medal. The features which have 
this distinction are the lead gutter running rounc 
bottom, the shutter, the. special door hinge, y 
renders crushed fingers impossible, and the door | 
A steam-oven for use in bakeries has been set y 
Messrs. T. Collins & Co., who are manufacturers in Br 
W. B. Haig & Co., Ltd., have their “ Epicycle ” chain m, 
ing machine, and a square hollow chisel apparatu 
attachment, which are practically novelties. The Sf 
feature is the use of an epicycle train of wheels for dr 
the chain sprocket. 

As we have already remarked, the two most impo 
divisions are Cand D. The first in the former class, 
on entering from the street, is the “ Safety ” Water Ele 
Company, with Jonet’s patent well gear, which fec 
a bronze medal. It claims attention on sanitary gro 
for the iron cover prevents any animal, foreigi 
vegetable matter getting into the well. The open « 
of the cover and the spout are lined with a -; 
of perforated metal. For these reasons it shoul 
especially serviceable in tropical climates, where 
quitos and other insects are proved to have a part 
for wells. Caink’s patent jets and sprinklers for at 


ment to street watering carts are shown by the ma 


the Nevile Engineering Company, Ltd. The two 1 
shown can give three degrees of spray, viz. a fir 
medium and a heavy spray. Mr. Caink, the patente 
city engineer of Worcester, must know by experien 
the requirements for street-watering purposes. He has 
devised sewer ventilators and a hydro-pneumatic sludg 
An automatic flood trap of universal applicability that 
repay careful inspection is shown for the first time 
believe, by Murray & Co., of Preston. The contrivance 


The Most 


Economical Covering 


FOR 


FLAT or PITCHED ROOFS. 
NO TARRING OR COATING REQUIRED. 


WILL NOT MELT OR RUN, 
ROT, DECAY, OR DRY UP. 


ACID, ALKALI, TIME, WATER & WEATHER PROOF. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN 


Write for Catalogue No. K and Samples. 


Robert W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd., 
59 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


“ FROSTERLE 
sew: MARBI 


EMLEY & SONS, 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPt 


“HEAPED” | 


(BRATT’s PATENT). 
Can be adapted to any Firep! 
Simple, Economical, Labour-Saving. 
: No Ashes Fall on Hearth. 
BRONZE MEDAL, Sanitary Exhibit 
(The highest and only award given for Fi 


IRON. 


To be seen in action at our Showroe 


BRATT, COLBRAN & 


10 Mortimer Street, London, 


ri ; 


4 
aD. 


3 antl the whole exhibit occupies such a little space that 
: ‘the risk of being overlooked. The gully near its inlet 


my 


mil 


ili 
ail 


wi 
| dda 

jectly below the grid is;fitted with two metal rings, 
e of indiarubber is placed between them. The metal 
sire fixed to the gully by bolts and nuts. Below is a 
) ball float (whose diameter is larger than the opening 
} rings, which is ‘still further reduced by the rubber) 
j on the surface of the water. The feature of the 
) is that when the water in the drains cannot for any 
( flow away quickly enough, the ball is lifted by 
jing water to the rubber between the metal rings, and 
‘i stops, being too large to go through, as shown above, 
vereby sealing the gully entrance and preventing the 
sverflowing into adjacent premises. When the water 
j2s the ball drops. The gully can be fixed without 
jig the drains, and cleaned out without moving any- 
¢ The indiarubber is replaced by merely unscrewing 
rgs. The simplicity of the idea must commend itself 
j7yho inspect the contrivance. Mr. G. P. Milnes, civil 
12r, has invented and shows a flushing apparatus to 
h'ge at various intervals, and two other apparatus, all 
1h work automatically. Sanitary fittings under many 
pant forms are shown by John Knight & Sons, 
ves and manufacturers, including their patent iron 
fittings and covers, which have non-detachable gun- 
i astenings. The covers are intended to be fixed:over 
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gullies receiving wastes from bath-room, sink, &c., where 
it is often objectionable to leave them open. On the 
next stand Wm. Harriman & Co., Ltd, have a large 
number of Barron’s patents, which include water-waste 
preventers, w.-c. connecting cones, “anti-foul” gully 
channel bends for manholes (which received a bronze 
medal), traps, range taps, &c. A working model has been 
brought to show the Newham false floor tiles, glazed and un- 
glazed, as used for ventilating and draining bacterial filters 
and contact beds. The perforated tiles, which are laid on con- 
crete, interlock and stand 3 inches from the ground. Special 
tiles are made to fit round circular spaces. Flushing tiles are 
inserted so that the concrete floor below may be thoroughly 
washed. Three of the exhibits of John Jones, Chelsea, 
relate to hospitals. There are also closets, interceptors, 
manhole covers, a cast-iron inspection chamber with low 
level cover and a large number of other specialties. 

Heenan & Froude, Ltd., have elected to be represented by 
their refuse destructors. They atone for the exigencies of the 
limited space by showing a front of one of their cells which 
is reinforced by photos and plans of destructors which they 
have erected at home and abroad. Of course, the firm have 
in addition bridge, roof and constructional steelworks, and 
also works for making colliery and mechanical draught 
plant, &c., each being distinct from the others. The results 
of official tests at King’s Norton, Birmingham, Worthing, 
Burslem, Dublin and elsewhere, bear witness to the satis- 
factory results obtained from ‘ Heenan” destructors. Asa 
silver medal was awarded for the centrifugal dust catcher 
of the Horsfall Destructor Company, Ltd., it is to that 
feature that most attention will be drawn. To demonstrate 
its complete application they provide a model of their 
“back-fed” and “‘top-fed” types of destructors. As a large 
amount of fine dust is contained in all town refuse great 
care has to be taken to prevent it being sent up the 
chimney. We could not do better than quote the descrip- 
tion given in a joint report by Lord Kelvin and Professor 
A. Barr on a dust catcher supplied by the Horsfall Com- 
pany to a destructor of another make at Edinburgh, in con- 
sequence of law proceedings compelling the Corporation to 
put a stop to a nuisance in the form of noxious gases and 
dust coming from the chimney. The report says :— 

‘The principal feature of the plant as it now stands is a 


OWE BROS. 


CITY LEAD WORKS, 
_ CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


Manufacturers 


¢ 


Ware 
a 


7 


& Go. LTD., 


let Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diam. Lead 
e and Tape for Iron Pipe jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash 
ights, Plumbers’ and Tinmen’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
h Stack Process), and Grinders. 


a Medal Awarded Royal Sanitary Congress, 1906. 


alled Stock of Fireclay, Urinal and Lavatory Ranges, Special 
— Sinks, Pedestal Closets. 


tects are specially invited to inspect our large 
; Show Rooms. 
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dust-collector, patented and constructed by the Horsfall 
Company. It consists of a circular brickwork building 
about 16 feet internal diameter and 12 feet internal height, 
lined throughout with firebrick. In the centre of this is 
built an inner cylindrical chamber, 5 feet 8 inches internal 
diameter, communicating with the surrounding annular 
space through arched openings at the top of the separating 
wall. The main flue from the destructors enters the 
annular chamber tangentially at the bottom, so that the 
gases have to pass around and upwards through the annular 
space. before they enter the central chamber, from the 
bottom of which again they pass off to the boiler or to the 
by-pass flue as desired. The annular chamber is partially 
obstructed by the entering flue, the by-pass-flue, the’ boiler 
flue and a rake passage communicating with the central 
chamber ;. the spaces between these obstructions form 
pockets in. which the dust, carried outwards by centrifugal 
action from the whirling gases, may be quietly deposited. 
Each of the pockets is provided with a cleaning door, 
through which the dust may be drawn. tl 

“At our request Mr. Cooper, the’ city engineer, caused 
the dust intercepted during the week ending March 13, 1898, 
to be measured and found it to be in. bulk 53 cubic feet. 
This may serve at once to indicate. the efficiency of. the 
design and the need for such an appliance in the case of 
Edinburgh, where the refuse is collected dry every day and 
is very light and dusty in character.” The large destructor 
at Brussels is similarly provided. - Messrs.. Hughes & Stir- 
ling are another firm attracting notice to their dust destruc- 
tors. They have sent.a one-twelfth scale model of a “ Ster- 
ing” destructor of two cells,. complete. with boiler, flues, 
dust-catcher and chimney: 

W.-M. Glover.& Sons have three exhibits. The two 
that won silver. medals are the “ Warwick ” street-washer 
and sprinkler, and their covered dust-van. . The sprinkler 
(for which a patent has been applied) had a width of spread 
from 3 feet to 22 feet, and the fine, medium or full spread 
can be used at any width. It may be fitted to vans already 
in use. The driver has merely to touch a lever in order to 
use the flusher, which is especially useful for cleansing 
gullies, &c. The claims for their new dust-van are light- 
ness, durability and simplicity. There are no bows or 


levers at the back to hinder the contents from bein 
out of the van. It is equipped with movable iron coy 

Interesting builders’ ironmongery is shown § 
R. Leggott, Ltd. There are various varieties of foc 
lantern light-openers. The Rojon door-spring sets 
improve upon the old-fashioned forms which have 
responsible for many unpleasant moments to unwary | 
who did not expect the forcible return jerk. The R, 
worked on a pneumatic piston, which renders such { 
impossible. Their panic bolts for buildings where 
congregate are obviously successful. The British Che 
Glazing Company are content to offer a small mo 
examination. we 

By an ingenious disposition of their stand Candy. 
Ltd., are able to show some ten varieties of the “Dp 
fireplaces, which were so successful in the tests of 
domestic grates conducted by the Smoke Abatement § 
and H.M. Office of Works, and which have receiv: 
hall-mark of the Sanitary Institute. They are manufa 
with fireclay backs, the glazed bricks, &c., and 
being made to match. C. W. Outram & Co. rely 1 
on the “Hassall” w.-c. suites, with patent flushin; 
with 13-gallon and 2-gallon flush. The “ Hassall” 
was to the best of our memory first awarded a bronze 
in 1902. The tests then made by the judges included p 
in the pan shavings, dish cloths, coloured water and» 
In every case the contents were entirely swept out : 
first flush by the use of 13 gallons of water. They 
again the satisfaction of receiving a similar medal, ‘ 
closets are a speciality at the Excelsior Potteries, 
Burton-on-Trent, where Messrs. Outram manufacture 
goods. Itis of a strong fireclay with leadless glazing 
1x gallons flush meets all requirements. The ge 
quickening in the demands of education authoritie 
faultless sanitary arrangements in schools should k 
closet into well-deserved prominence. There are in ad 
fireclay fittings for hospitals and domestic use. At; 
when the open-air cure might almost be describ 
fashionable the arrival of a contrivance like the - 
Williams “ Hygienic” out-of-door room is opportune. 
material is Navy duck, which cannot catch fire. Itis fa: 
by cording to the revolving platform underneath an 
wooden framework forming the sides. It is possi 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


a R N ES | Vi 4 LN = ce CONSERVATORIES and GLASS 
3 | BOILERS and HOT-WATER APE 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with. LIGHT AND. AIR,. RIGHT | 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Proofs in few hours if required. 


Prices moderate.- Estimates free. 
All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, § 


Telegrams, “ Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 7281 


PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. ge 
WLE'S cee ——_— fii 
= (| NEWALL’S CONDUCTORS {4 
NEW ff : . t | AND 
Sr i : Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public : COSTLY 
weTHoD j[; Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) kesh a, 
resus, fe) Lightning Conductors. — VIILLAM BRIGGS: & SONS 
Jf] Mixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efclenoy test by DVADEEL 


DIXON & CORBITT = _ 
R. S. NEWALL & 60. LD. 


1380 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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FOR Z 
Villas, Schools, Hospitals, Churches 
4 5 AND LINING 
Tanks, Reservoirs, Swimming-Baths, Baset 


W. BRIGGS &SONS, Led. DU 
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yom the inside if privacy is sought. The roof is | The ‘ ‘Simplice”” geysers are on a somewhat different 
+ conspicuous feature, for it is formed i in Six separate principle, for the water falls like a spray in the interior. 
which can be made to move independently. In con- | The “ Multi-supply” geyser, as its name suggests, is 
.e it is possible to have either all the roof open to the | intended to provide hot water to several rooms, and 
ee-quarters, half andso on. All the gearing for alter- | renders a house altogether independent of the kitchen fire. 
roof 1s placed under the floor where there is no | Hot water is turned to quite another purpose by Prior’s 
of it getting out of order. The manufacturers are patent heat distributor. The idea is a most simple one, 
Villiams & Co. Many visitors will find the exhibits of | and should be caréfully inspected at the stall of Mr. J. 
9°, Gane a relief from the surrounding stands. It is | Damrel Prior in the east fiall. At the back of a sitting- 
sng scheme for the decoration and furnishing of the | room grate a four or five copper tube distributor is inserted. 
oom and library of a modern house. Both are | The tubes are connected at the top by a gun-metal collector, 
# and show thought for the attainment of a | out of which a flow-pipe conveys the water up the chimney 


i que effect. _or other convenient position to radiators or hot-water pipes 
e Bros. & Co., Ltd., in addition to showing a re- pee 


iy large supply of closets, cisterns, sinks, &C., ex- 
jeir own manufactures in the shape of a striking 
sn of sections of lead pipes varying from 6 inches to 
ih, as well as other useful products of lead, includ- 
rial pipes and gutters, sash weights, &c. A bronze 
| vas awarded to their lead pipes. Their City Lead | 
Canons Marsh, Bristol, were rebuilt in 1903, and 
i show-rooms hich must prove a boon to the build- 
ile in the West of England. They are on a most 
We scale, and contain stores sufficient to supply 
ately all ordinary requirements. Rowe Bros. & Co., 
ive, moreover, extensive works in Birmingham and 
‘ol. Several ranges* come from the Eagle Range 
fe Stove Co., Ltd. The Eagle ‘ ‘Governor ” grate, 
tir doors, may there be seen. If a fire is required 
| up very quickly the entire front is closed. The 
{of this is obtainable from the same stove by thé 
(nbustion arrangements, which permits of a fire to 
i lone for fourteen hours. The London Warming and 
jor Co., Ltd, show the “Florence” patent warm 
iventilating grate in action, as well as several stoves, 
iS &c. The Maughan Patent Geyser Co., Ltd., 
jissert that their “New Teba” geyser is the most | 
(geyser made, for it embodies the experience of thirty | 
/ anufacture of these contrivances. Its most essential | 
fis the patent safety-valve, or interlocking gas and | in adjoining or overhead rooms. The water is then re- 
1 ps, which prevent all accidents. Water must flow | turned to the reservoir at the bottom of the distributor. 
{ the copper chambers before the gas jets will | The hot water is controlled by a tap, and may be 
i lighted, thereby removing the risk of an explosion. ' kept out or admitted into a room at will. One fire 
: 
| 


JURESCO 


_ THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
BRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since. 


HE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


| 
Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


‘Years’ Experience has stamped 


DU RESC 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


!  _ 


E SILICATE PAINT CO., 


| | J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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will, therefore, warm four rooms at the expenditure that 
is usually incurred for a single fire. The radiators may be 
fitted up with a combination towel rail, radiator anc clothes 
airer. Mr. Prior has also invented improvements for the 


ordinary grate. His“ Venetian” fire grate has an adjustable 


th 


RATT 
Uh i 


i 


canopy at the top and draught-doors at the bottom and three 
Venetian bars, which, both conjointly and independently, 
‘make a fire completely controllable. The three Venetian 
front bars are like the laths of an ordinary Venetian blind. 


For 2 very slow fire, such as an all-night one, all the bars 
are closed ; for a moderate the top one is open, while for a 
fast fire all the Venetian bars and also the draught-door are 
open. The entire front swings open for cleaning purposes, 
For both the combined grate with the heating apparatus and 
the Venetian grate Mr. Prior has received bronze medals. 
The grate is also a preventive of smoky chimneys. The 
Iron and Marble Co., Ltd., have selected various makes of 
grates, ranges, registers and other necessities for house- 
building. They received an award for the “ Drawell” regis- 
ter grate. The “Geyser” range should receive attention. 
James Stott & Co. are represented by several patent roof 
ventilators, fans, &c. The British Fuel Economiser and 
Smoke Preventer Company show a section of a boiler fur- 
nace with a “ Bunsen bridge,” which effects the prevention 
of smoke and a saving of fuel. 

George Howson & Sons, Ltd., have their sanitary works 
at Hanley. The numerous objects in vitreous fireclay are 
for their own sake deserving of inspection. Two bronze 
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medals have been awarded to them. The 
which won one of them, is fixed to i 


by nuts and screws, consequently if the 
be renewed or changed it can be done with 


wall surface. It is fitted with an impr 
and a ‘“‘Rivo” cistern. The other n 

the colonial urinal, which is conspicuc 
cheapness in price. We show, in « 

surgeon’s lavatory, intended for operatin 
with a lever apparatus to turn on t 
basin is another lever which on a slight pi 
waste pipe. Some of the merit for the b 
surgery should be accorded to firms lik 
who do much to render the surgeon 
Messrs. Howson cater largely for pu 
tutions. For example, their Asylur 
has regulating valves and cam 
it impossible for a careless or even 
dant to allow too much hot water to, 
scald the user. A turn of the hand 
water, a further turn admits the hot, and 
combine and make a temperate bath. This fit 
with their automatic drop by drop flushing 
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ferred by the judges for further consideration | built in the ordinary way, closely together or pigeon-holed, 
anaward is announced. There are other specialties | leaving 2}-inch or 43-inch openings. The makers claim 
sd for hospital work. that the new system effects a saving of 33 percent. En- 
ilton & Co.’s collection is always sought by visitors. | thusiasts for hygiene will be greatly interested in the idea 
rave fitted up two bath-rooms ina charming manner, | patented by Vento, Ltd. This is an attachment fitted to 
/-roduced mary of the luxuries and necessities seen in | w.c.s which makes an odourless water closet. An air vent 
‘portant part, of every well-equipped house. On the | is made in the pan which communicates with the outer air 
tand are their closets, urinals and lavatories, an oval | by means of a metal tube passing an electric fan fitted in a 
. ng lavatory with knee-operated mixing valve (which | box. The fan may be set in motion as soon as the w.c. door 
;d a bronze medal), a sink for operating-rooms, an | is closed either by a switch or an automatic patent door 
ng lavatory, 4 non-concussive water mixing valve | bolt. The Plastoment Asbestos Flooring Co. have laid down 
,ed a similar medal), and a mortuary slab. In the | a piece of their jointless flooring. 

ir are three glazed fireclay stoves and fireplaces | Our brief résumé of the exhibition will show it contains 
es, ua, i medal from the: Sanitary Institute. | much to interest and instruct a large number of people 


; & Co., Ltd, show, amongst many other things, | during the fortnight in which it is to remain open. There 
er four baths. Those fitted with showers are | are numerous novelties shown for the first time. 

itly suggestive of coolness. In addition there are 
,, closets, &c. On another stand are a selection of | 
/-top lavatories. 


\jrain testing plug that has many recommendations : 
of this is seen in the bronze medal awarded to it) is A new school is to be erected at Chalkwell Park, for the 


; by Mr. D. Smith, the inventor, of Sheffield. It | Southend-on-Sea education committee. 

I pari from 3% inches to 6% inches diameter. Mr. Mr. Carnecre has increased his offer of 5,000/ to 
¢also makes a gradient rule and level shown by the | 15,0007. for the Northampton Library. Work will be 
jay of that name. The self-acting disinfectant | immediately commenced. 


jie is fixed on the top of a closet system. It | On Thursday, July 12, the British Association of Water- 


| Sapibraangees ve anaes of the en carbolic | works Engineers commenced their three days’ conference 
jar disinfectant into the cistern water as it runs | 4¢ Scarborough. 


for flushing purposes. ‘ The cost of the original ‘ . 
fo ear. ate Tue Shoebury Urban Council have decided to erect a 


lie and of its upkeep is insignificant, but its possi- : : . 
i as a germ exterminator are remarkable. Last | 2€W gasholder, and that estimates be obtained, to contain 
60,000, 100,000 and 120,000 cubic feet. 


snd again this year, the Sanitary Institute awarded a 
tto the steel portable cloak-room fitting made by the At Preston Quarter Sessions on the 5th inst., eight 
sind Works.” It accommodates hats, coats, umbrellas, | magistrates, four barristers, six experts from various towns 
‘ci large institutions it can be supplied in ranges up to | and others were engaged for five hours in an appeal regard- 
{tlong. J. Duckett & Son, Ltd., have a big exhibit of | ing a drain which can be put right for 3/. The appellant 
¢ware sanitary fittings. The judges have marked out for | was Mr. Hall, agent for Lord Derby, and the respondents 
ition a new radial trapped outlet for wash-down w.c.’s, | the Preston Corporation. Appellant asked thata conviction 
iy’s patent. The jointed outlet can be turned three- | at the police court regarding an alleged non-abatement of 
‘+s of a circle, so as to make an easy connection with | nuisance be quashed. Ultimately this was done, and the 
for soil pipes in any position. The advantages are | case was settled, the terms being that each party should pay 
|comprehended. Hines’s locking bricks for bacteria | its own costs and the appellant to purchase a new grease 
jke., obtained a bronze medal. The bricks can be | trap which the Corporation shall affix. 
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ARGYLL COMPANY’S MOTOR WORKS. 


One of the most hopeful signs for the future of British 
manufactures is the application of architecture to works 
and factories. 
which were formerly erected in English and Scottish towns 
would from their flimsy character realise that the owners 
were indifferent about the future. Their main ambition 
was to make a fortune as quickly as possible and then to 
retire, having the expectation that they would ascend to a 
different stratum of society. The State did not care about 
architecture or construction. But at last it realised the 
danger of defective buildings to the people employed in them. 
The numerous Factory Acts are a commentary on a class of 
work that does not deserve to be called building. Since 
the passing of Limited Liability Acts a great change has 
been recognised. A successful business has acquired a 
longer term of existence thar was heretofore possible. It 
is therefore worth having a building which will endure. 
Moreover, it is becoming realised that it is more economical 
to begin with a suitable plan with everything required in its 
proper place than to be subjected to prosecutions for breaches 
of the Factory Act, and in consequence to become notorious 
rather than respected. 

The new buildings of the Alexandria works in the Vale 
of Leven, about twenty miles from Glasgow, can be taken 
as a remarkable exemplification of the spirit of enter- 
prise which is beginning to prevail. Works and offices 
which have cost nearly 150,000/., exclusive of machinery, 
have been carried out from the designs of Mr. Charles J. 
Halley and Mr. Hamilton Neil. The works were formally 
opened by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu on June 26. 

The new works are the largest of their.class in the world. 
The buildings have a frontage to Luss Road of 760 feet. The 
office block occupies 550 feet, the machine shop 150 feet, the 
lodge 34 feet.and the chassis shop 26 feet. The base of the 
central part of the office block is of Aberdeen granite. The 
entrance-hall has a floorage of 245 square feet. The gallery 
and stair balusters are of Derbyshire alabaster with a broad 
hand-rail of Pavonazzo.. White Sicilian marble is used for 
the floor and steps. A gallery, which is carried round the 
upper part of the hall, is intended for a promenade, and has 
a floor laid with terrazzo... A corridor, 425 feet in length, 
extends along the centre of the building. On one side of this 
passage is the administrative department of the works. 
In the treatment of these rooms walnut, mahogany and oak 
have been used for the wall panelling. A sub-corridor 
provides means of communication between the office block 
and the works. The portion of the buildings on the other 
side of the long corridor is set apart-for recreation purposes. 
There are dining-rooms for staff and managers. The entire 
length of the ground-floor of the block will be used as stores. 
The contract for the administrative block-was carried out by 
Messrs. P. & W. Anderson, who worked all the stones in 
Glasgow. They used 93,920 cubic feet of red sandstone, 
5,320 cubic feet of Peterhead polished granite, 602,500 com- 
mon bricks, 411,520 enamelled bricks, 1,240 tons of Portland 
cement. ; Sass 


‘VIEW OF WORKS. 


The size of the workshops can be judged from the 
roofing, which was carried out by Messrs. Donald Clerk & 
Son, Ltd., Glasgow. Machine shop, 416 feet by 360 feet, is 
covered with steel north light roof couples of 30 and 33 feet 
spans ; the roof couples are constructed so that in addition to 


Anyone who studied the kind of buildings | 


the roof load, the tie-rod carries all the counter-sha 
also runways for transporting jobs to the differen 
ments. Chassis shop, 340 feet by 80 feet, is covere 
spans of forty king-rod trusses; in this shop ‘pro 
made for two 1o-ton electric travelling cranes to run 
girders supported by steel columns. Coach-build; 
422 feet by 100 feet, divided into two spans of 50 f 
Painting and lining shop, 422 feet by 65 feet, diy 
two spans of 32 feet 6 inches each. Power-ho 


smithy, 300 feet by 75 feet, divided into two ; 
37 feet 6 inches. ..“ ; 
All the roofs are’ covered with Messrs,. f 
Allen & Co.’s concrete steel,’ which gives a 7 
strength for a minimum -weight.- The concrete ; 
proofed by two layers of rock asphalte, so that - 
exception of the’ glazing the roofs are practical 


BENCH SHOP. 


structible. All the buildings’ are provided wi 
framed -gables covered with corrugated sheets tc 
for future extension. ‘ ees 
The motive-power at the works consists entire! 
engines, constructed and supplied by Messrs. A. I 
Co., Govan, Glasgow, under Professor Rowden’s 
and using producer gas from the gas plant mant 


SHOP 


MACHINE 


installed by the same firm. There are at present ten 
ithese Rodger-Rowden gas-engines, each capable of 

loping 100 b.h.p., and orders have been placed for three 
‘itional engines of the same make, with a corresponding 
‘ease in the gas plant. The driving of the works is 
ly direct by means of belts and partly by electric trans- 
;sion, the case of each department being considered on 


VIEW OF GAS-ENGINE SUP 


ile 7 
{merits, and the most suitable and economical method 
i pted. 

|The electric energy for the various electric motors for 


iting, is generated in the power station—a_ building 
‘feet long by 32 feet wide, with walls of white-glazed 


jchine driving, ventilation, cranes, &c., as well as for 


ok and tiled floor, in which there are at present seven | 
iger-Rowden gas-engines of 100 b.h.p., each coupled | 
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_ direct to a Crompton’s continuous current dynamo, working 
at a pressure of 200 volts. These gas-driven generators 
are arranged to work in parallel, and the subdivision ot 
power into units of 100 b.h.p. has proved a most economical 

| feature. ; 

The small space occupied by these engines 1s also a 
| feature of much value in works crowded with machinery 


PLIED BY A. RODGER & Co. 


_as those of the Argyll Motors, Ltd. are. The degree of 
/ economy which is attained by these engines will be 
appreciated when it is stated that with coal costing 
I5s. per ton delivered at the producers, 12 b.h.p. is 
| developed at the crank-shaft of the engine for 1d. per 
| hour. This result far surpasses that attainable by any 
other method of power generation, and the subdivision into 
units not only reduces the risk of complete stoppage owing 


y iS LE MARK. 
ILTER MACFARLANE & CO., 
is Saracen Foundry, 

her Possil Park, 

ee scow.” GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


| hkl 
| <a y q ; 
‘ immediate shipment from their extensive stocks of 
such lines as— 


rs 


SOIL and DRAIN PIPES (either Coated or 
Glass Enamelled), RAIN WATER PIPES and 
GUTTERS, ELECTRIC: LIGHT- PILLARS, 
CARRIERS, WIREWAYS, &c., while their 
vast range of COLUMNS, FRIEZES, SPAN- 
DRILS, &c., for use in CONSTRUCTIONAL 
WORK—always ready for instant operation 
on receipt of detailed plans and specifications— 
is a guarantee for earliest shipment of any 
work entrusted to them, 
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to any accident, but it also insures that the maximum 
economy is attainable at all loads from the maximum 
downwards. 

The complete absence of smoke from the power- 
generating plant is also a point of great importance in these 
days of sanitary reform. The buildings are also fireproof. 
‘The general contractors were Messrs. Ferguson, Allen & Co., 
of Glasgow, to whose energy, care and organising power 
Mr. A. Govan, the managing director, has paid an 
eloquent tribute. About the middle of April 1906 their 
‘tender was accepted, and operations were immediately 
commenced on the machine shop and gas plant. On 
June 26 the first gas-engine was put in motion, and after- 
wards ran for some days. Therefore in a little over two 
months the Argyll Company were able to get machinery 
-and shafting into position for working. The various shops 
are in most respects of similar construction. All roof 
‘trusses are of steel, bound together with T-bar purlins, 
covered with reinforced concrete 3 inches thick, which is 
also covered with asphalte $-inch thick, the whole being 
‘supported by + section steel columns and channel beams 
‘suitable for attaching shafting, hangers, &c. The tie-bars 
of roof trusses are also specially strong to receive any 
countershafting of machinery below. The walls are all of 
brick (enamelled inside and terra-cotta pressed outside), ex- 
cepting front wall, machine shop and south gable of chassis 
shop, which are built of Dumfries stone outside and lined 
with enamelled bricks inside. The floors are of concrete 
covered with 1 inch of asphalte, excepting coach-building 
‘shop, which is finished with maple. Where buildings are 
two storeys high the upper floors are thoroughly fireproofed 
with reinforced concrete, and finished in the usual way 
‘with asphalte. Lavatories are provided for the workmen in 
each shop, thereby making each department a works in 
itself complete in every detail. The shops are all well 
ventilated and lighted ir. the walls by iron casements and 
‘in roofs by Heywood’s patent system. The various build- 
ings are separated by good broad roadways formed of con- 
crete and finished with asphalte 13 inch thick. Below these 
roadways are laid the company’s supply pipes and drains, 
the former being accessible through chases in roadways 
and the latter being all collected at a large septic tank before 
finally discharging into Council sewers. 


The quantities of materials used up to May 26 “1906 
calculated to be as follows :—Steelwork, 2,200 tons: cer 
(Robson’s, of Hull), 3,000 tons; concrete, 15,000 te 
stone, 3,000 tons ; rubble for bottoming, about 5,000 ¢, 
enamelled bricks, 1,000,000, about 5,000 tons; ‘pre 
facing terra-cotta bricks, 750,000, about 3,000 tons; com 
bricks, 1,800,000, about 6,750 tons; asphalte on roofs 
floors, 3,500 tons; glass area, 170,000 superficial feet, 

The works are complete under the following dey 
ments, the areas of which are also given :—Machine-s 
tool-room, gear-shop and bench-shop,, 78,655 square { 
extension to machine-shop, tool-room, gear-shop and be 
shop, presently building, 92,820 square feet; power-hc 
smithy and plating-shop, including basement, 29,540 sq 
feet ; painting, lining and varnishing shops, including b 
ment, 40,430 square feet; coachbuilding-shop, inely 
basement, 62,200 square feet ; chassis-shop, including b 
ment, 30,400 square feet; gas plant, 8,400 square | 
total, 342,445 square feet. The total area works out at 
a little under 8 acres. 3 

Some of the other contractors merit to be mentio 
The whole of the blinds were made by Messrs, Ja 
Meighan & Son. The railings and gates were supplie 
Mr. Ure; the granite, concrete, and marble was sup; 
by Messrs. Scott and Rae. 


“THE COUNTRY IN TOWN” EXHIBITIO! 


Tus exhibition, which was opened by the Prin 
Christian at the Whitechapel Art Gallery on the 6th i 
and remains accessible to visitors until the 18th i 
originated with Miss K. M. Hall, the curator of the Stey 
Borough Museum, while Mr. W. M. Webb, of the Selb 
Society, literally created it The aim and object there: 
educational in the fullest sense, and to show what ear 
done in the schools; also to create an appetite ft is 
things with the view of changing the whole face of cer 
districts in the East End of London. The Town Counc 
Dresden have sent a plan, scale zo¢octh, with colo 
projection of the children’s playgrounds, and a vViev 
Dresden after Kuchl’s picture, with several prints 
photographs, &c. 


GROSLAND HILL STONE, HUDDERSFIE 


Best Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by most leading Architects for Church v 


Public Buildings. 


‘Can be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cornices, or Blocks for Cary 
‘WE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from 1 in. upv 


Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ de’ 
Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. a: 


GRAHAM & JESSOP, 


Stone Merchants and 
Quarry Owners, 


MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFI 


Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 


Telegrams, ‘‘QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.’’ 


MARK. 


Telephone No. 


McDOWALL, STEVEN & CO., Lt 
IRONFOUNDERS. 


Show. Rooms: 


4 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


hire 

trRaDE GMNAD Py 
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‘One room is devoted to plans and illustrations of garden 
es and suburbs. olo 
resent a suburb of London built in the usual manner, 
houses close together in long monotonous lines, and 
} proposed Hampstead garden suburb, where there will 
: only eight houses to the acre. Then there are illustra- 
4s of cottages, &c., at Bournville village and Port Sunlight. 
nents at Dunfermline and Edinburgh. The Garden 
+, Association have sent illiustrations of the first garden 
plans and models, while Messrs. Raymond Unwin and 
¥ Barry Parker also contribute illustrations of pro- 
,2d cottages. A model of a country house by Mr. J. W. 
des, architect, is likewise on view. 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy shows plans and pictures with the 
y of improving and beautifying the East End of London, 
e particularly Mile End Road, Spitalfields and Shadwell. 
* London County Council and the Metropolitan Public 
‘dens Association are, moreover, largely represented, 
} several well-defined photographs of views in London 
‘ts are contributed by Mr. W. H. Golding. 
| 


VARIETIES. 


‘ foundation-stone of the Lambeth town hall will be 
| by Alderman Powell, the mayor, on the 21st inst. 


fue Stretford District Council are about to erect 
jhous2s for the working classes at an estimated cost of 
: ool. 

(ue Portsmouth Council have decided to lay out orna- 
jital grounds at Southsea, and to erect chalets similar to 
1 e erected on the beach. 

[ur extensive paper mills of Messrs. Wiggins, Teape & 
(at Dover were destroyed by fire on Tuesday last. The 
¢ age amounts to many thousands of pounds. 

3ruce House, which was erected by the London County 
(ncil at the corner of Kemble Street and Drury Lane as 
iging house, will be formally opened to-day (Friday). 

\ FoLkKHALt is to be erected at Earswick by the Joseph 
tree Village Trust from the designs of Messrs. Parker 
/nwin. It will consist of main hall, 44 feet by 65 feet; 


|, 


Two large coloured scene paintings | 


Patrick Geddes contributes views of suggested | 
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_club wing, 52 feet by 30 feet, two storeys high; caretaker’s 


| which is of stone, is in the Italian style. 
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house and bar parlour wing, 42 feet by 30 feet. 


A BRONZE statue of the late Joseph Cowen, for many 
years member for Newcastle, was unveiled on Saturday 


| afternoon in the Westgate Road, Newcastle, by Viscount 


Ridley. The cost was defrayed by public subscription and 
the sculptor is Mr. John Tweed, of London. 


THE works committee of the Newport Corporation 
recommend the erection of a three-storeyed building on the 
Corporation land in Dock Street, opposite the town hall, at 
a cost of 4,900/. 

THe Portsmouth Corporation have agreed with the 
Government authorities for the cost of carrying out the 
scheme for a more effectual drainage of the low-lying portion 
of the district, and work is to be commenced at once. 

THE new waterworks for Rushden and Higham Ferrers 
have been completed and opened. They were carried out 


| from the plans of ‘Mr. R, E. Middleton by Mr. A. E. Nunn, 


of Finsbury House, at a cost of over 100,000/. 

A PETROL motor fire-engine, built by Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons for the Glasgow Fire Department, was tested 
on Saturday last with satisfactory results. The large quantity 
of 28,800 gallons of water per hour can be delivered. 


THE works committee of the Marylebone Borough 
Council recommend that a double row of trees be planted 
down the centre of Portland Place. When the residents 
were circularised on the subject, out of 112 thirty-six replied 
in favour of the proposal and twenty-five against. 


Joun Epwin Kaye, twenty-seven, a contractor, was 
killed while testing a well at Crosland Moor, near Hudders- 
field, on Saturday. He was being lowered into the well, 
which is 120 feet deep, on a seat suspended from a wire 
rope. A nut worked off a bolt and the seat fell. Mr. 
Kaye’s head struck the pump shaft. 


Tue Whitehall Club in Parliament Street, Westminster, 
is to be sold on July 25. It was built about 1866, and cost 
some 25,000/. The design was by Parnell, and the structure, 
Over the doorway 
and upon the cornice is some fine sculpture. The club, 
whose rooms are spacious and lofty, has always possessed 
an advantage in its proximity to the Houses of Parliament. 


re you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION ? 


pply to the ANTHROL Company, Kinning 


| 
| 


fmple and inexpensive methods 


nd of wood impregnated with it from decay in 
jth damp and dry situations, and from 
‘@ vavages of all wood-destroying 
\gamisms in either temperate 
| tropical climates. 


h 


A 


greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 


‘ ANTH ROL °°" PANY, Ki 


Fi t 


| 
i 3 


Park, 
‘ceive an interesting booklet on the subject, which gives a full account 
| the remarkable properties of ANTHROL and describes the very 
by which it is applied. 


| i8 an antiseptic preparation which protects any 


“A 


creosoted under pressure. 
expensive pressure-plant ; 


Glasgow, and you will 
o © 


The result of much practical 
experiment has shown it to be the 
most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 
ANTHROL does not require 
does not reduce the mechanical 


efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the lability of the wood to 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domestic 
animals ; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from’ decay, at the same time 


nning Park, GLASGOW; 
and 6 Crosby Square, LONDON: 


¢ 


y 


= 
i; 
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Tue Paddington Borough Council recently discussed a 
proposal that the. works committee should consider the 
desirableness of increasing by 2s. per week the wages of 
all permanent employés in the service of the Council who 
were in receipt of less wages than 28s. per week. The 
motion was rejected by eighteen votes to twelve. 


Tue North Dublin Union have directed their solicitor to 


insert in the advertisements for tenders for.the carrying-out | 


of the sewerage and water-supply works for Howth a provi- 
sion that all materials required for the purpose should be 
of Irish manufacture, and, if possible, of Dublin make, 
unless the engineers should satisfy the Council that the 
materials could not be procured in Ireland. The resolution 
further directed that local labour should be employed, unless 
it should not be available in Dublin. 

At the Wigan Town Council meeting Mr. Bott moved: 
—‘ That in view of the necessity for restricted expendi- 
ture all Corporation officials who are in receipt of 300/. or 


over a year shall have their salaries reduced 25 per cent. | : 
| ever, not offered to the detriment of comfortable ; 


from August 1906.” He pointed out that in consequence of 
the recent heavy increase of the rates of the town a great 
number of the Corporation’s workmen had been discharged, 
and there was no reason why officials: who had handsome 
incomes should not bear some share of the hardship. Mr. 
Parkinson seconded, and of those who supported one 
declared that the town was in a bankrupt condition. The 
resolution was defeated by twenty-six votes to eight. 


the public attention to their arrangements for the holic 
season, and an examination of their A BC program 
demonstrates that this enterprising company has q 
everything possible to provide for the holiday traye} 
For those wishing to visit the bracing health resorts on 
North-East coast tickets are announced every Satur 
during the season, covering a period from three to sevent 
days, for 17s. to Cleethorpes, or 21s. to Scarborough ; 
Filey. Similar tickets are issued to the West (¢& 
watering-places, viz. to Southport and Liverpool for ; 


_to Blackpool, Lytham, St. Anne’s and Fleetwood for > 


and to Douglas (Isle of Man) for 23s. 6d. and 27s. 6d. Ey 


Thursday cheap tickets for sixteen days are obtainabl 
all the principal health and pleasure resorts in Irela 
Cheap tickets are also issued every Saturday for three, sis 
eight days to over 200 towns and places in the Midlan 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and North of England. Jp 
majority of cases the fare for an eight days’ ticket 
less than a sovereign. Such low fare tickets are, hc 


expeditious travel, as passengers are allowed to perfa 
the journey by express trains composed of up-to-¢ 


corridor stock, and a buffet car is attached for the 7 


THe Home Secretary has issued a draft of regulations | 
which he proposes to make under section 79 of the Factory | 


and Workshop Act, 1901, for the manufacture of paints and 
colours in which dry carbonate,of lead or red lead is used. 


The regulations, which will supersede the existing special | 


rules for processes in the manufacture of paints.and colours, 
follow with some slight modifications the draft issued in 
March last, which embodied the points agreed upon at the 
conference between representatives of the Home Office and 
manufacturers of paints and colours, held at the Home 
Office on February 1 last. The Home Secretary under- 
stands that the draft regulations are now generally such as 
commend themselves both to employers and employed. 


‘Orr for the Holidays” is the title of a pictorial 
poster by which the Great Central Railway Company draws 


' vision of meals on the train at a most reasonable ta 
| For those desirous of spending a pleasant day or week- 


in the country facilities are announced suitable for all tas 
There are day and half-day excursions to many delight 
spots in Herts and Bucks, and for the pedestrian and eyc 
over forty tours have been arranged, many of them cover 
fresh ground now accessible by the opening of the n 
suburban line into Buckinghamshire. Lovers of Shak 


_peare are given the opportunity of visiting Stratford- 


_cluding two drives, luncheon and dinner. 


Avon three days a week at a special inclusive fare. For 
modest sum of 14s. the journey to Stratford is covered, 
Every Fri 


_and Saturday week-end tickets, available by any ordin 
_ train, are issued to all the inland and seaside holiday reso 


extending from the Midlands to the north of Scotla 
These arrangements are conveniently tabulated in the fc 
of an A B C excursion programme, obtainable, free of c 
at Marylebone station, N.W., or at any of the compar 


| town offices and agencies situated throughout London : 


suburbs. ‘ 


i 
/ 
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ARMOURED-URALITE 


PARTY-WALL DOORS 


|The Best Fire-resisting Doors on the Market. 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE PREMIUMS BY ADOPTING 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE SPRINKLERS 
| Standardised Sectional Cast tron Tanks” 


A SPECIALTY. 


ENGINEERS, i 


Park Works, Newton Heath MANCHESTER. © Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, LONDON. 
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and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
ness communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


ng Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 


atter. Agents for America, The International News 
5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
gland, and New York. 
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Important Notice to the 
ects and Civil Engineers of Westminster. 


| 

itminster has become one of the most important centres 
professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
D QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
ING & CO. becoming the representatives 
al 3 business purposes. 


for cll 


| Birmingham Offices are at 1022 COLMORE ROW. 


i 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
ne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Weiling- 
(ristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 


and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SoutH AFrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holtorn. 


i 


| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
{no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
this Journal guarantee alteration of: copy if 
\ceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


‘id no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


ter than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
mection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
i Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
if A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
jidethe subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
(nplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
‘ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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ived in the United States of America’ as second-class | 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 

our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 

ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. oe 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &°c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.. 


SaLrorp.—— For proposed extensions of the Salford 
Royal hospital. Premiums amounting to too/ will be 
awarded. Architects practising in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester and Salford apply before the 24th inst. to Mr. 
G. Ruddle, secretary, Salford Royal hospital. 

SHEFFIELD.—For public baths at Primrose Meadows. 
Premiums of 30/., 20/. and 1o/. will be awarded. Deposit 
1. 1s. Architects practising within Sheffield apply before 
July 28 to Mr. H. Sayer, town clerk, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrincton.—July 24.—For extension of Municipal 
Technical school. Mr. Henry Ross, architect, Accrington. 

Atnwick.—Aug. 2.—For the erection of residence. Mr. 
George Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. 

Awprince.—July 23.—For repairs, painting, provision 
of lavatory accommodation, erection of offices, &c., at the 
Awbridge Council school, Hants. Deposit 1 1s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Bextey Heatu.—July 23.—The Bexley Urban District 
Council invite separate.tenders for (1) extension of the 
existing car-shed to form a paint shop, and (2) erection of.a 
steel structure for a repairing shop. Deposit 10s. The 
Manager’s Office, Car-sheds, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

BRAISHFIELD.—July 23.—For repairs, painting and pro- 
vision of lavatory accommodaticn at Braishfield Council 
school, Hants. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr, W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Cosnam.—July 23.—For erection of buttresses, new 
fencing, tierods, distempering new urinal and drains at the 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICEH DIST ON APPLICATION. 


pasinbas 
Ems dvs|, Wes ON 


‘* BRIGHTSIDE 
CALORIFIER. 


(MPROVED”’ PATENT 
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Cosham <infants’ council school, Hants. Deposit 1/ Is. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

DarrFrorv.—July 25.—For alteration to the laundries at 
Darenth asylum, Dartford, Kent. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
engineer-in-chief. 

DersBy.— July 31.—For enlargement of the branch post 
office at Midland Road, Derby, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 14. 1s. Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

FareHAM.—July 23—For repairs, external and internal 
painting, ventilation, &c., at the Fareham Council school, 
Hants. Deposit 1/4. 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. 

Faw Ley.—July 23.—For external painting, alterations to 
offices, erection of new lavatories and cloak-rooms, drainage, 
new offices, heating, ventilation, &c., at the Fawley Council 
school, Hants. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

FuntTLey.—July 23.—For gravelling, enlarging gateway, 


erection of cloak-rooms and lavatories, drainage, corrugated | 


iron offices, conversion of buildings for coal store, &c., at 
the Funtley Council school. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. W.. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Giascow.—July 30.—For the construction of a sponge 
cloth laundry at St. Rollox Stores, for the Caledonian 
Railway Company. Deposit 2/ 2s. The Engineer, 
Buchanan Street station, Glasgow. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 24.—For alterations to building 
adjoining tramway depot, Gorleston. Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 

_ GREENWICH. — July 27.— For the erection of branch 
library in London Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Wills 
& Anderson, architects, 24 Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C. 

Grimspy.—July: 25.—For the erection of Primitive 
Methodist church, &c., Wellington Street. Mr. Hy. Harper, 
architect, 54 Long Row, Nottingham. Rey. J. Goldthorpe, 
Grimsby. 

Hauirax.—July 24.—For mason, ironfounder, joiner, 
slater and plasterer, and plumber’s work in connection with 


Taos: 
Halifax. 


HeatH Town.—July 21.—For the erection of jy 
department at Woden Road Council School, Heath ' 
Staffordshire. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr, Graham ‘iB 
director of education. 


Hopxinstown.—Aug. 1.—For erection of a 
schoolrooms for the English Baptist church at Hopkin: 
Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, architec 
engineer, Pontypridd. Rev. Samuel Davies, 0: 
Pwlilewaun, Pontypridd. 

Hounstet.—July 31.—For the erection of e 
and pump-room at workhouse, Rothwell Haigh, — 
Richardson, architect, Rothwell, near Leeds. 
Mee, clerk, Hunslet, near Leeds. 


Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, Town 


fine 
Mr, 
“Mr. Fr 


Kine’s Heatu.—July 25.—For the erection of six 
for epileptics and other works on the Monyhull Hall 
near King’s Heath, Birmingham. Apply to Mr. 
Curtis, clerk to the joint committee, Guildhall Bui 
Birmingham, and deposit 25/. before June 30.9 


LLaneELLy.—July 25.—For additions and alterati: 
the Llanelly hospital. Mr. W. Griffiths, architect, Li: 
Mr. D. G. Rees, secretary. 

Lonpon.— July 24.—For pulling-down and reconstr 
the second portion of the Streatham depot, Streathar 
as a.car-shed for electric cars, for the London (¢ 
Council. The Superintending Architect’ S leo 
ways Section), 13 Charing Cross, S.W. ay 

Lonpon.—July 26.—For the erection of a compel 
building in Mare Street, Hackney. Deposit 1/ 1s 
H. A. Crouch, architect, 12 Gray’s Inn Square, W.c 

Lonpon,—Aug. 1.—For the erection of worksh 
their workhouse in the Harrow Road, W., for the Pa 
ton Board of Guardians. Deposit si 5S. Messrs, 
Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven suc. 
W.C. 

Lostock Hari.—Aug. 15.—For the’erection of a 
at Lostock Hall, near “Preston. Deposit 27 Mr. 
Littler, architect, Preston. 


MappLewELL.—July 24.—For the conversion of 


extension of the technical college, Hopwood Lane. Deposit ' and asphalting of part of playground at Mapplewe 


FIBROUS PLASTER DECORATIO 


Architectural Plaster and Cement Work, 
FLAXM AN'* & W. WADE & «¢ 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 
: | LES. CERAMIC MOSAICS 
PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 
SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES 


W. H. HORNE, Ltd., Albion Fibrous Plaster Works, IDLE, BRAD! 

ja anufacturers of all kinds of TULE x: 
A LIST ofr ART PLATE 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBR 
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: ‘infant school, Yorks. Mr. T. Graham, divisional | the Risca Urban District Council, Mon. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
j Education Office, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. A. J. Dardis, surveyor, Council Offices, Risca. 


rwicu.—July 25.—For the erection of boiler-house, Wa tes.—July 25.—For additions and alterations to the 
|: the Norwich workhouse. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Council school at Narberth, Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. E. 
wn & Buckingham, architects, 5 Redwell Street, Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

ych. 


| Be Por (nravelline . f Wa tes.—July 26.—For erection of stables, carthouse, 

' ESTER. aad oe P he i eis aren ° |-yard and boundary walls, also butcher's shop and conversion 

' oo. Wy T a ene a SS Re ee of existing stables into shoemaker’s shop at Nantymoel, near 
t 1, Bee gon taco ry, SUTVeyor, © | Bridgend. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. J. Morgan, Co-operative 

t ba we Pai ase For sth P ; Society, Nantymoel, near Bridgend. 

: NNES-ON-SEA.— July 20.—Fror Cc erection of "a Pe oe ee ie : 

jal school at St. Annes-on-the Sea, Lancs. Deposit Pa cae July es a ee See ar ny eT 

. : . é new offices, ventilation, &c., < : 

ifr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale vohvcnte’ Hiaats ela ti) Sy aa, J. Taylor, county 

ba ’ € 5 p A ° ° . Je ’ 

’ 

| 


- surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
‘TLAND.—July 23.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, Ww H Srey Rca, rac gee 
d plaster, and painter and glazier’s work to be done hee ee ep tae July ai ed th peat ad oat a 
Hiection with the renovation of the parish church of steps leading from the Longhill subway to the proposed 
ichael. Mr. John Robertson, architect, Inverness. road. Mr. Nelson F, Dennis, borough engineer and sur- 
veyor. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—July 31.—For the erection of addi- 
tions to the administrative block at the fever hospital in 
Green Lane. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. George Green, borough 


work, carpenter and joinerwork and paintingwork 
o-storey goods shed, for the Aberdeen Harbour Com- 


| ee 26.— For the iron and_ steelwork, 
ae Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, 
i 


ton engineer. 

~ron.—July 25.—For stabling and other buildings on 
élmont asylum. estate. Deposit "TES; Messrs: ; ; 
} Aldwinckle & Son, architects, 20 Denman Street, | Tue Jron Age (New York) publishes the following 
a Bridge, S.E. statistics, collected by the American Iron and Steel Associa- 


| tion, of the production of iron and steel structural shapes in 
the United States in 1905. These statistics include the 

| production of beams, beam girders, tee bars, tees, channels 
ja, St. Michael's Road, Maesteg. goatee and other structural Peas but they do not include 
wLes.—July 21.—For converting premises at Penry | plates or girders made from plates. The total production 
Georgetown, Merthyr, into bakehouse, warehouse | of strictly structural shapes in 1905 was 1,660,519 tons, 
jak ier Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect, Gernant, | against 949,146 tons in 1904—an increase of 711,373 tons, 


\.Les.—July 21.—For alterations and additions to 
] English Baptist chapel, Maesteg. Rev. R. Davies, 


‘alk, Merthyr. or over 74.9 per cent. The production of 1905 was much 

LEs.—July 23.—For erection of a mixed school (to | the largest ever turned out in one year. The next largest 
inodate 400 children), with the necessary offices, production was. in 1902, when.an output of 1,300,326 tons 
iiry walls, &c., at Darranlas, Mountain Ash. Deposit was attained, falling to 1,095,813 tons the next year, and to 
‘ Mr. W. H. Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain | 949,146 tons in 1904. Of the total production in 1¢05 about 
| 1,648,889 tons were rolled from steel, and about 11,630 tons 

LES. _July 23.—For the erection of (1) public offices ; | from iron, against about 941,127 tons from steel and about 
oles and cartshed, together with boundary walls, for | 8,org tons from iron in 1904. 
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[rRO-EXTRACTORS. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


The Paracentric EL 


of a genuine Yate Lock is 
a little thing—convenient 
to carry in the Waistcoat 
pocket. It operates the 


lock smoothly and is difh- 
cult to duplicate. 


Ask your Ironmonger for folder 
*“ Concerning the Yale Lock.”’ 


1 59 YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
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The well-known and beautiful Chromo- S E. f : i> w S 


; Your Enquiries 
EST “HYDRO” MADE. Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A, TRUCTIONAL STEEL WORK 
‘ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, For CONS ORKS, 


(OTHER WELL. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches, ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 
 amalbhom Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Free CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. 


i 


: 


Lead in Colour, Covering Power | 
Ability. Sample Free. And Mosaic Artists, Floorin 
/ Mosaic sts, g Contractors, f 
7 GILBERT woop & co. LTD. Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. . “p 
|A. MIION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. § 
Branches at Biackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


eee 
TROLITE. by post, carefully packed inside patent Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 

roller, TERR f ZZ0 | 
‘igen Decorative White Paint. 


CARSON & SONS, 


“orks, Battersea, London. {6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


HARD D. BATCHELOR, 


‘s meen and Consulting Well Engineer. 


ROOFING TILES. 


& La, 2 Mn, VARIOUS COLOURS. « = 
“ ESTABLISHED, OVER :A CENTURY. Su? 2% ote SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
‘ oo WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Bog ey Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {. 22de Mark: 
oe UARGEST STEAM WeELI-Borine Toors mm THE KINGDOM. $49 0 ee ORR Ls. Cectamroerre 2. 


N Vicrorra STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. pith AI a nid 2 re CO. LTD. 
Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


q ‘THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bovnd in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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TENDERS. CAERPHILLY—continued. — 
SN We SASHES For ten dwelling-houses on Pontygwindy Road M 
BEESTON. WATKINS, architect, Caerphilly. 
For the erection of woollen mill. Messrs. T. A. Burrery & Davies & Son . . . . : , 
S. B. Brrps, architects, Leeds and Morley. Jones. . . : . 
Accepted tenders. Hamilton & Millard 3 . é : 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds, mason and joiner . 43,175 0 oO abd a: } : : ; : : He 
Roberts, J3rooks Co., Bramley, iron- ; ‘ + 200 
pee & y. cot R. & J. Evans, "Caerphilly (accepted ) - 200 
Mountain, Holbeck, plasterer ae concreter 285 o o| For twenty or more dwelling-houses on Pontygwindy 
Chappell, Morley, plumber . : ‘ s PAs tears) for the Mutual Building Club. Mr. ae 
Kellett, Morley, slater . : 230/10 oO architect. 
Heywood & Co., Huddersfield, patent g glazing 182 16 3 Davies & Son. : : : Raed, « 
CAERPHILLY. J oO i aa 
For ferection of isolation hospital. Mr. J. H. Puitures, TW illard ; : . 
architect, Cardiff. PTesaveils ; : 
R. Jones. : : . : . £12,587. 0-0 : ; 
A nwieeone ’ D. Wiliams . 
7 TS oe : ; : : of 20 OU Nee, Sc RNANS. Caerphilly (accepted ) 
allet ‘ ; ; : : , - 2 f1 210005. 0270 Jones 
Colbourn . f : ; : t . 41,998 0 0 : Be , 
Williams . ; . : : 3 St TOF 37 O8-O i CHATTERIS. 
Knox & Wells. : : ; ; . aiL9s0 0 o| For the erection of a pair of cottages for the Cou 
‘Thomas & Co. .- ‘ : ‘ ; 241903020 Mr. R. S. W. Perkins, eae surveyor, Els 
S. Jones. 0) 0 oe ET oo kao J Ge EWORT Yea 0, a rc Aime ee 
Davies : . , : : : 11,490 00.0 Heath . re Se aa, . 
Stanburv . : t : : 2 a AZ ges O20 Feast =iialeeiie = ae : . erate 
Blacker Bros. . : ; d : . 11,400 0 0 Angood . . . Sie i . : , 
Price Bros. . ; 2 . : é  SLT¥200;31 OO Barrett. : . . 
Jenkins eye ae . : ; : Bett 1y2307 L010 SHANKS, Chatteris (accepted i : 2 
Price . ee : ; 2S TT,060. 502-0 CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
Bowers & Gio. : é : ; ; . 10,990 0 o| For making-up private streets, also concrete re 
Evans Bros. Z ; , , ‘ . 10,797. .0. 0 and fencing. Mr. Gro, W. AYTON, highway 
Howells . : : : : . 10,700 0 0 Birtley : . : : . 
Hamilton & Millard . Oa eg. Se HOO ROuNG. seh aa Ou DSOR Wik. Meh eon: < 
Evans. 2 : ; : : } . 10,589 o o| Thompson & Son . 
Bevan : ; p : ; : . 10,239 0 © McLaren, Gosforth, Newcastle (accepted x 
Rutter s ; ; : ; : . 10,200 0 0O Retaining wall. 
Morgan : A : . ; : . 10,145 -0 O McLaren. . : 4 . 
Rossiter. ; . ‘ : : . 10,040 0 0 Thompson & Son ; c X 
Hunter & Co. . : : Oi O39355:.0. 0 Johnson & Strong : = ‘ : 
Lewis, een ate (accepted : ‘ £39,880: 0.20 Simpson. : 
Harding ; : ; . 9,860 0 0! Brrrvey, Stanley RS. O. (accepted) 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


@ 


| ROCHESTER KE 
LoNDON OFFICE. [$9 QUEEN VICTOR 
———| Se ; 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in sue 
SIARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM boc 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities 
YO the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 3 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other doleteciem | 


Tele. No. 2141. _ 


Vincent Ros 


CHERRY ROW, 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
nt a) ee of Licealeit tt or PRIVATE BUILDING, etatledaaas &C. 


GIBBS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. © 2- UTLEY - K! 


STEEPLE JAC! 

ARCHITEC. IN ALL Electrical Ha ae aa 

TURAL mi COLOURS Overton Rd. & Quenby Ra., LEIC 

| CHURCH SPIRES AND _CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. ¢. Repairs of all kinds sear 


CONDUCTORS, made, fi ot 


CONISBOROUGH. 

Jatin Station Road Council school. 
VNING (accepted ) . : : PON GER s he: 

yating Morley Place Council Sa 

\wninc (accepted) . , ‘ ; Pb had Gur 

DOVERCOURT. 


rection of a golf-house for the-Harwich and Dover- 
yt golf club. Mr. H. Stewarp Wartine, architect, 
i sway House, Dovercourt, Ipswich and Felixstowe. 
Downs & SAGE, Dovercourt (accepted ). 


DURHAM. 
‘ the Gilesgate sewer, for the Urban District 


: 


icil. 
son, Gosforth (accepted) , . 4963 19 3 


7 
y ELLESMERE. 

jing and completing Birchfield Road, Ellesmere 
y 


i%&Co. . ; : : 3 ‘ . £660 6 


« Boel . . ; ; . . 649 I0 

: - : 3 : yer O27 +S 
&Co. . F EOLE oO 
i Ellesmere Port (accepted) . ; a2,.600.'0 
: EPSOM. 


erection of engine-house, &c., for the Urban District 
J 


n’s Gate, S.W. 


000m 0” 


ycilk Mr. W. Vaux GRanam, engineer, 5 Queen | 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMEN' 


11 


EDMONTON. 


For the erection of stabling at Shrubbery Road, Lower 
Edmonton. Mr. H. Sey WOUR CoucHMAN, architect, 


Tottenham. 
Fairhead & Son .. : : \ : wp l) 1a oS 
Porter. ; ; . . : : VehAAS OO 
Monk ; , ; wnt4da. 6 On 
Groves & Sons (accepted ee : ‘ 1 AOGRTO! -~ 0 


ERDINGTON. 


For jthe equipment of tramways from Salford Bridge to 
Chester Road. 


BLACKWELL & Co. (accepted ) * . . £5,385 0 oO 


FERRYHILL. 
For erecting twenty-two cottages for the Bishop Auckland 


Co-operative Society. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, 
Bishop Auckland. 


Accepted tenders, 


Robson and Gargett, mason ; : L205 TSO 
Co-operative Society, joiner “ : ; 717 18 oO 
Laycock, plasterer ; - : . 370 0 9O 
Wilson, plumber ; : . : A 300 0° 0 
Mascall, SIAtera. ss : : i ; 259 GO 
Wilson, painter : 80 0 oO 


GUILDFORD. 


For the construction of a reservoir in ferro- concrete, wind- 


Ix’ Sons i ; ; : F - £2,358 0 0 | mill and gas plant, &. Mr. C. G. Mason, borough 
n & Co je ‘ > 62,350. GeO, | surveyor. 2 
, 2,244 0 2} Duke & Ockenden : : ¢ PSL ALS Leas 
: BAGO" O 0:1) eSmith & Co: , ¢ : ; ; . 1,324 14 I0 

2,185 14 9} Neale . mol y' ; ; : oy 1273410 aes 
‘Wells & Co. 2,167 17 0 Playfair & Toole . : wi 152 Ee oe ee 
(Bros. 2,165 10 0 Dickinson & Burne, Guildford ( (accepted ) = 1198 L656 

s 3ros. . . A : : Set 47 5 ee On he 

tins & Sons , , P 4 Meewal 1018 | 

dn Bros. . : : . . eezte5. “Orso | KING’S NORTON. 

> Son . . - 2,056 5 10] For the supply of machinery for Selly Oak baths. 

L TAYLOR, Epsom (accepted) : ey Gh 56 Core & Son, Selly Oak (accepted) - : .£930 0 0 

| [=a 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


GUE & CD,’S | UANTITIES, tc LITHOGRAPHED j,,,.PRAWING OFFICE 


( Accurately and with Despatch. | POORE’ S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
/ {POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
h (LIMITED) METCHIM  & SON, 73 inches wide). 
: 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST ess W., | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


PROCESS. 


4 ST PRINTS @ 4RBON-LINES) 


CLOTH TRACINGS 


D8. i No. 135 Victoria, MINSTER. 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 


ae RACKS: 


FIRE 


ILLIPS, Newport, Mon, 


38, Tadian In: ines on Drawing Paper, | Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 
a ’ ee 


2 FOR OFFICIAL BRING INSTEAD OF PHOTO- COPIES 
‘& PARTNERS ‘The White Mansion, -DOREL TRUE - SCALE SYSTEM 


j York Street, WEST FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very le particulars and ny a ROM Lane 
NCENT BROOKS, DA Pies ecuaA 
ITele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 | PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C, | Manufacturers of PAVING FLAGS and every ATERIAL. © of 


‘PHOTO 59 and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. | POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
: Bas ‘veyors’ Diary & Tablesfor 1906, price 6d., post7d. 5 4 Send for Particula Lt 


ad for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


a Bete ione Not Westminster.” GEO, J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ° 


— | "TRUE-TO-SCALE” (LIGHTNING 
ST HARDING STREET. / BLACK LINE PRINTS _,,,, CONDUCTORS. 


ITER LANE, E.C. (DoREL FRiRES’ SysTEM). 


Hain tone. many, | Femme conn nvrocea tances We J, FURSE & CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


eo? IVI hod ££ Pe i 
ea ethoa vartiowiata Medinet Ree oe ee TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
1 1 SQ Vs SPERIAE Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
To ae CO P| ES | wre EF. STANLEY & co., Ltd. 2) ‘Lelegrams, *‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
| 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 4 
i 


ARTIFICIAL STONE BUILDING MAT 
Granolithic in situ Pavyings. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.”’ Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedom 


WELDON STONE. 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


PHCENIX BRAND. WESTMINSTER, S.W 


25 Victoria Street with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 
° 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
ee ne retentse— Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BOR DVCAYT WESTMINSTER. 


COOK & HAMMOND, 


Telephone, No. &51 Victoria. 
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EE eee 
HAVANT. HORBURY. 
For formation of 1,000 feet run of new road on Warbling- For thirty-eight houses and shop at Horbury Junction 
ton Farm. Messrs. Hatt, Parn & GoLDsMITH, surveyors, Wakefield. Messrs. Garstpr & PENNINGTOn, arch 
48 West Street, Fareham. Pontefract and Castleford. : 
Fr &C £738 Donovan & Scott . , : . : » £5,245 
tae (OP 8 PO . < ‘ Frat Oy eg WIP Oo oO Thorpe & Beddard : : f aa 243 | 
Crockerell’ 7 : 3 ; é eros GOO Prince 1243 
Osenton . ; : ‘ : 5 , 905 52 O10 Hellier : i f : k : . 4,950 
Dobson . é j rf Z : : Goo" 9) 20) Bramuam & Son, Altofts (accepted) » 4,570 
Wilcox . ; é : ; 3 : by 544 ES 50-0 Neal & Son . : : , . » 4,465, 
King : : : ; : : 2540 * 0) 0 LEEDS. zs | 
James & Co. ; : : d : - 497 © © | For works required in connection with the erection a 
Grounds & Newton . . . - 2 AIS ONO station, &c., buildings at the junction of Meadow 
and Great Wilson Street, for the watch committ: 
Accepted tenders. | 
HORNSEA. Rhodes, excavator, mason. and bricklayer . £3,907 
For the construction of a concrete sea-wall, promenade and Spear ees Be i , meee 
timber groynes at Hornsea, Yorks. Mr. W. T. Bes mas pice Chae eee Pe 698 
Douciass, consulting engineer, 15 Victoria Street, Deo ae. ons, smith and ironfounder . 351 
TA ostiaineten ickles Bros., slater Pe : . ne Gn 
Braithwaite & Co., heatin 
: ae ; . > Sees 
Page . : . £22,580 5 8 Phillips, plasterer as We ‘170 
ae & Sons . ; ; ; ; foes ie i Jackson & Co., painter ; Rae aera 
Riles. : ; sgt te ace Neville & Co., electric hghting . : » 8 125 
Hardy & Atkmson . : ; : ENO, 222 
Hardly & ACEO coca et eee LETCHWORTH. 
Holme & King . : j : ‘ : 16,786 tee, For new roads for the First Garden City, Ltd. a 
Greenwood , ; : : i ot ya00 50 e0 Davis, Batt & Co., Letchworth (accepted) . £31304 
Harman & Langton . : : ’ ee ad eOD, gan var | 
Neal, Ltd. . : , ‘ : ; J 19,6147 017.0 LITTLEHAMPTON. 4 
Fasey . d : : ; : 3 . 13,253 9 5 | For construction of movable bridge across the river 
Brebner & Co. . ‘ : , : lon 12.805 2 01 <@ Major Tuxrocn, R.E., Engineer. a 
Leggott & Speight. : ; ‘ At 27 G0: MAO Alf. Thorn, Westminster: Bridge, 410,525; © 
Griffiths & Co. . . ; ; ; . 12,725 8 9 | Steel: flooring, £120; approaches, 42,343 145. ad. 
Hill &°Co.*: : y - : : f°42,571 11 5 |°412,988. 145. 4d. Fasey & Sons, Leytonstone: ; 
Bell & Sons é J : : - . 12,854 16 3 | £12,080; approaches, £2,533 158. 3d. ; total, £14,613, 
Robinson . : : ; : : . 12,069 16 ,0| Handyside & Co, Derby: Bridge, 412,279 ¢ 
Gradwell & Co. . : : ; : . 12,051 6 10 | approaches, £2,532 8s. 2d.; total, 414,811 175. Ba. 
Fasry & Son (accepted) . ; ; aa B75° 6. §4 Side Co, alternative scheme: Bridge, 412,047 1 
Braithwaite & Co. .- . : ? . 10,977 10. 6| approaches, £2,532 8s. 2d.; total, £14,579 19S. 9 
Engineer’s estimate : : . 11,650 0 ©! Alf. Thorn’s tender was accepted. 


HILL STONE. 
ING STONE. 


nou LT 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO, L 


(Incorporating The. Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St 


FOR ALL cLIM 
Ww i LL = 6 a E i AP a a | WAT 
ROT-PROOF. INSE( 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOSSTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Establisl 


y? 


CONCRETE FLAG 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE HARD and DURABLE. | css suppeRY THAN ANY OT 
For price, delivered at any Station, apply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDR ( 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE . ‘One 
‘ NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WE! 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. = al 


WKGERS, SONS & 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘ THICKE’ 


i ham, — Te 

oF No Head Office, | Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, 

te Address Wharf and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 

SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required j 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. — 

HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE U5 


The 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ury 20, 1906.] 


LIVERSEDGE. LONDON—continued. 
 vorks for the enlargement of the sewage-disposal works. | For supply of (a) high-tension cables, cable troughs, &c., 
Messrs. C. Gorr & Sons, engineers, Bradford. and (4) low-tension cables, feeder pillars, &c., required 
-ARING & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted) . £4,100 0 0 in connection with the reconstruction of the first section 
of the northern tramways, for the London County 
LONDON. Council. 


5 Iterations and repairs to 3 Devonshire Square, E.C. High-tension cables, &c. 


Mr. H. Seymour Coucumay, architect, 522 High Road ee ee Actiehe Geselisehale zg - £43439 10 0 
Tottenham, N. : , Lahmeyer Electrical Coun , ; ; 440,095.10. 0 
a : ‘ : : i dest aa Glover & Co. ; . ‘ ; SBT S20 oe O 
{ aring & Gillow . : ; ; : coe Me Callender’s Cable and Construction Co.. . 37,239 12 6 
lewin Bros. & Co. ‘ , : ; 49% ee St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. . 36,660 10 oO 
oves & SONS : : ; ie er ine é British Insulated and Helsby Cables 1gG- 222 GF 77 
waiilaccepied) . : : 461 ah Johnson & Phillips . : : : FG TOs AO ere 

4 Siemens Brothers & Co. . : : « §36,075, 42510 

additional exit and cloakroom, &c., in the infants’ Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. . . 36,050 0 0 

“jepartment of the Queen’s Head Street school, Western Electric Co., London (recom- 

_‘slington. mended ) . ‘ ‘ : 0 35,720-19. 6 
wis . : SRLOSINOY: O Low-tension cables, feeder pillars, &c. 
wrence & Sons . : : : , semen ey ry Oey Sa Lahmeyer Ele trical Co. . ‘ , . 26,022 12 6 
illiams & Sons . : : : ; $I SOR, OF Glover & Co. . : ; : : , 24,879 Sa:5 
| aaa oe : ; : : fe mes OA Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. . 24,715 17 3 

(over & ti Be . ; i : ‘ ge . St. Helens Cable and Rubber Coen 246227 '2. 6 

Jil, 31 Old Hill Street, Clapton (secom- ee eee ne 3 ; y i ; Bree _ : 

_nended ) ° : - ‘ : . : gt 10 Oo Johnson & Phillips’ . Z : : } 23.913 Loy I 

dehitect's estimate . . . ; atone, On. 0 British Insulated and Helsby Cables , 23;748%5 7018 

9 econstructing and extending heating apparatus at the Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 

_ Tower Street school, Holborn. London (recommended ) . ; : N29 GoSArGl.. 2 
vis. : : 3 : 4 ; EARS 0 O Kabelfabrik Actien-Gesellschaf : Ue 22 23Shi 206 
ice Lea& Co... ieee : ‘ B53305 0/56 (Incomplete tender. ) 

Nifries & Sons. : ‘ ; ; . 326 © o| For theerection of bandstand for thirty-seven performers in 

ea & Co. . ; . A P ; 305 I0 Oo Finsbury Park, N. 
ightside Foundry and Engineering Co. v2G9" 07.0 Parrott & Isom - : } ; : . £487 10 6 
enham & Waters’. : : : Pea 204." 0% 0 Stevens & Sons. ‘ : - ; Je460 O80 
ton, Fane & Co. : F : 3 ait) 280% 01 © Lascelles & Co... : : é . <a AAS DLO 

seson & Sons : i ‘ : : TenZoOr -O. 0 Clemens. : . . : , . sy ASS cho. 35 

vundy . A A ; ; ; , eee TLR? O Chambers Bros. . 4 : ; 2 . AE ECO 47 O 

arlow & Son A ; ; s p ey a O \.O Smith & Co. . : , 4 : : PALSY SPIN he ez, 

| & E. Bradley, Elfort Road, Highbury Boulton & Paul . ; ; ‘ : . 396 0 0 

(recommended ) : é E 265, .0, 0 Jackson & Co., 92 Upper Tollington Park, N. 
vchitect’s estimate : ; - ; 200% 0 0 (recommended ) ; : : : ae SOOREo ue 


| oe lron Fire Escape 
TIA 4, ORNAMENTAL Glazed a OCMRORSES 


e (internal and External), 
| & DAVIDSON, Ltt., Carrick Foundry, A ad Ge ee a 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. @ 
him The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
"EEL ROOFS 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 


Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. \coxarascroae cuemecanc 


in all its Branches. 


RO O - S STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 
9 ROOF ‘ 
f 


| | STEEL 
TRUCTIONAL STEELWORK.|. Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | PRINCIPALS pees 
. Thornaby; Stockton-on-Tees. | and 

|W. & J. OAKES, Teer nd. 


wr Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. | ysryprisuep isi. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


‘ Telephone No. 583. | ! 
WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd.' == 
TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. | 
PARQUET Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 


Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


S72 EB 


Also Makers of FOLDING | : OULTON & PAUL, LTD, / 


Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. ) LDI} FY 
FLOO RS SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing | CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORWICH. , 
a 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, kc. Priced Catalogues, showing | 


| 200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


(YA) H.BASSANT oe 
ny TA 4 & CO. J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
MON See gL ouarbe->: Wi Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


WKN Lnhove Street works, VENTILATION and HEATING. 


An, Dorset Square, N,W. 
Yards—Gospel Oak and Hampstead. The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


bi. ddington. Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” 
in 
By sending a current of Hot Air, 


on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 


me Combustion Swinging 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


a i (Successors to 
h CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & Hey) 


| _» Ventilating Engineers, 
> Wount Street, HALIFAX 


**EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


s 


a’ == 

a . Well in str 
‘% 9 y A’ BOON TO ARCHITECTS. = i me tonta pes 
‘ xt R B [ E No more Cold Chimneys. Adapted to any style of 
ts: 1 Sg oper be see We Architecture, 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 


* JINCO” Chimney Pots and 
** JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


MLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Full particulars on application, on application. 


—" marble Mills, | 4 QUEEN vicToRIA STREET,| — Tels. Add 
; Hi iN > ress, 
4 ___ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. | i LONDON, E.C. Tia Wo, $31,900, OG elccary 
= 
‘- 


I3 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. ; 
For the making-up of Station Avenue, &c., for the South- | For construction of an underground convenience inA 
gate Urban District Council. Mr. C. G. Lawson, Street, Walworth. Bee: 
surveyor. Davis, Bennett COs, : : j 
Turner. 5 : ; ‘ i : . $3,410 0 0 Finch & Co. . ; : if : ; 
Rogers & Co. 5 f 4 ; é si GyOL GP EOS O: Mellowes & Co... : ; : : 
Hampton . : : : ; , 2 SRO RTs--OiO Jennings, Ltd. f 
Adams. : i 5 ; : ; $22,905. 0750 Wispom Bros., Isleworth (accepted) : 
Griffiths, Ltd. : , , : ‘ - 2,806 9 O]} For the erection of boat-house in Battersea Park. _ 
Mann . : : k ; : SOV oy = Oy Ke) Ruane Care: 5 ; ; ; : a 
Frost (accepted ) ; : : i ; Mie a oleg ee oe Ko} Chanibets Buses, : “a 
For the execution of works of asphalting, tar-paving, kerbing Hyde ; ? ; : , 
and channelling of several streets in the district, of a Martin, Wells & Co. : : “ae oe 
total length of about 2,080 yards, for the Southgate Vigor & Co. te ; : te : “a 
Urban District Council. Mr. C. G. Lawson, surveyor. F.& H. F. Higgs . : ; 0 ee ae 
Adams. ; : : : : EP BAS Garo Bragg & Sons ; a 
Frost. ; ; : : : b . 2,246 0 0 Barker & Co. , Kensington (recommended ) 
shal oon ; 2 ‘ ; A ; a es : . Tenders recommended for acceptance for cle 
Rratishawie Col : 5 ; ; 1921 > © | Painting certain London County Council schools, 
Ceres Co. (accepted) . 3 e 1,690 aN Le Battersea Park Road, Battersea, Holliday & 
a : : a ie Greenwood . : ; . £385 | 
For erecting and furnishing iron building on the Ensham Surrey Lane, Battersea, Maxwell Bros. . - 4g 


Street site, Wandsworth. Teesdale Street, Bethnal Green, Barrett & 


Power . : 
ai ae : i j oe - : Roepe Road, Bow and Bromley, Newell & 
oe usty . 
ese : i : 2 ‘ . Santley Street, Brixton, H. Brage & Sons. Ltd. 
Tavbvouy : : Stee JPROU 0. 0 Credon Road, ‘Camberwell, E. Proctor & Son 
Hawise Co coo i aOR OS oO Southampton Street, Camberwell, H. Bragg 
Leather . E : ; : : ; a AGA 10.340 & Sons, Ltd. : : : 
Smith & Co., Ltd. . 469 0 0 Goodrich Road, Dulwich, EB Triggs : : 
Harrison & Co., Denmark Road, Camber- Heber Road, Dulwich, Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . 
walt COP 450. 6216 Risinghill Street, Finsbury, Marchant & Hirst 
Fulham Palace Road, Fulham, W. Brown & 
For provision and fixing of motor-generators and switch- Sens. : 
boards and for wiring the L.C.C. School of Building Sherbrooke Road, Fulham, Lole & Co.*: : 
for the installation of electric light. Blackheath Road, Greenwich, W. Banks =. 
Witting, Eborall & Co. . ‘ : 5 OTe OO Enfield Road, Hackney, W. Shurmur & Sons, 
Westminster Engineering Co. : : SET Sie: OP EO Etc ays ak 
Electric Construction Co. : ; NMOOE 27 31 Gayhurst Road, Hackney, Newell & Lusty u 
General Electric Co., 71 Queen V ictoria Street, Northwold Road, Hackney, H. Willmott S 
EC: (recommended ) : : ; é SMPOLOFOy 20 Cassland Road, Hackney, H. Willmott. ; 
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JOHNSON PILLS 
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Contractors to Bristol Corporatio 
Mosaic from 12/6 per yard. Terrazzo fr 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 
Architects’ designs carried out or schemes subm 

All work of Best Materials and laid bya 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY 60, 


WELLINGBOROUGH. - 
“, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SA 
etandard’ BATHS AND ONE-PIECE WAV A } TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, 


TORIES COMBINE THE BEAUTY OF CHINA 22< \kinds of Builders and Cont 
WITH.THE DURABILITY OF IRON: ey |. Ironwork, 


FREEDOM FROM CRACKS, AND CREVICES FALDO’S ASPH: : 


INSURES. PERFECT SANITARY Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Ve 


PROTECTION: Courses. ig 
: The Best Material for — 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ** MODERN BATH-, g Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, 
ROOMS,” also for our special lavatory. booklet, showing Coach") &c. 


many new patterns, Ask for Booklet No. 6, post free on : CONTRACTOR TO 
application to Dept. F, . H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Every description of Asphalte laid and su 
De ee ee a 


tandard Sanit Co. 0. LTD. 
parte tin opel UES, ro ou 1 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cire 2s, = . 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued, 

i n House truant school, aan ead W. Silk Eltringham Street, Wandsworth, S. N. Soole 
Son. . BP Cy smike & Son . : .4497'°90 @ 
iders Road, enarsinith SS The Millbank, Westminster, J. R. Sins 3480'S 
iCo. , . 399399. ato Bloomfield Road, Woolwich, E. Proctor & 
jer Street, Holborn, J. R. Sims : oer STH ONG Son. 438 0 @ 

Road, Hoxton, J. Haydon & Sons 245 13 o Earl Street, WWaaI@ick! E. Proctor & Sones 350 0 9 
jain 7 : W.Ch il me Mulgrave Place, Woolwich, W.J. Howie . 296 0 © 
er Street, Hoxton, SRDS : at OU ue ee Wood Street, Woolwich, J. Scott Fenn . 298 90 @ 
jeditch Technical Institute, Hoxton, Gordon House Girls’ Home, Woolwich, H. 
‘Grover & Son . - 346 0 0 Tinkler 153 19 It 
j;ombe Road, Islington, J. Stewart ae 240) O10, School of Photo- Engraving and Lithography, 
js Head Street, Islington, L. H. & City of London, H. Bragg & Sons. 163 0 © 
| Roberts . 336 0 o Linden Lodge Residential School for the Blind, 
wr Road, Kensington, W. Brown & Sons 369 0 0o Clapham, W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... ESAS O HO 
Fox, Kensington, Bristow & Eatwell . 207 10 o Ponton Road Day Industrial school, Clapham, 
ikley Road, Lewisham, W. Banks .  ._-269 10 0 W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . 87 0 © 
| Hither Green, Lewisham, H. Groves . 365 0 o Greenwich Road Gron buildings), Greenwich, 
jeach Road, Lewisham, W. Hayter& Son 549 10 0 W. Hayter & Son : 60 10 e 
1d Street, Limehouse, Vigor & Can ®. gL RAGLTO xO Berger Road Special school, South Hackney, 
jmce Street, Limehouse, Vigor 6a (C0. 29.319) 10: “0 H. Willmott : CRON 
jce Street, Newington, W. King & Son . 268 0 o Fellows Street, Haggerston, 4) Hay don&Sons 88 3 6 
(2x Road, ‘Norwood, W. Read . , 327 15 0 Brackenbury Road Special school, Hammer- 
. mert Road, Peckham, J. Garratt & Son 395 9 0 smith, W. Brown & Sons . 40 0 G 
|) Road, Peckham, W. E Bennett . - 396 0 0 The Elm Court Residential School for the 
(is Road, Peckham, H. Kent ; : > AT2OT. ORO Blind, Norwood, W. Read . ; 147 0 @ 
(more Street, Poplar, A. W. Derby - 291 0 0 Woodland Road, Norwood, W. Johnson & 
im’s Road, Rotherhithe, Holliday & Cont htde = 145 0 © 
(senwood, Ltd. . . 359 9 O By ron and Bright Street, Poplar, Vigor & Co. 206 0 9a 
12r Street, St. George-i -in-the- East, H. Cubitt Town, Poplar, R. Woollaston & Co. . 86 10 0 
uneau - 629 © ©} Glengall Road, Poplar, R. Woollaston & Co.. 140 0 @ 
y Brecknock, St. Pancras, Stevens & Rickardo Street, Poplar, Barrett & Power . 125 0 @ 
is. 594 0 O Flint Street, Walworth, W. H. King. Lor. 9.90 
¢. College Street, St. Pancras, G. Foxley . 359 2 O Mitcham Lane (iron buildings), Wandsworth, 
hee Road, St. Pancras, J. Stewart. 8830440. © W. Read . SLE SOR 
on Road, St. Pancras, Stevens & Sons . 446 © 0©/ Elizabeth Street, Woolwich, W. J. Howie . 181 0 0 
i rstock Hill, St. Pancras, W. Chappell . 350 0 o Greening Street, Woolwich, J. Scott Fenn. . 78 10 0 
j2ld Street, Southwark, J. F. Ford. . 331 0 O| Maxey Road, Woolwich, H. Groves... 89 0 @ 
| Square, Southwark, Maxwell Brothers, 

. S20 1G. -O 

ligSarect, Stepney, A. W. Derby Pet TA ONO MIDDLESBROUGH. 
Ley Road, Wandsworth, Holliday & For extension of cemetery, drainage, &c. 
enwood, Ltd. 3 ; : 0247-0 0:1 Pearson ; f ‘ : ; : - 43,041 0 0 


WN. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. Sac. Se, v2 eens 


Telegrams, * ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C Telephone 274 Holborn. 


SLOW DRYING. 


{| either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
isy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. | 
\ | Prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


ed Wal Paper Co JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster mitis, READING. 


Registered 


BATH & PORTLAND SA v oN 


__QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, : 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


RLEIGH DOWN : By HARTHAM PARK 
RADFORD : ella! Wilts. Built 16rt. GER Mee | 2rd the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


x , PORTLAND. 
a carey only of the oar, a > LONDON DEPOTS: 


aon te baacCey G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
om oF (ud By L&SWR. NINE ELMS Sw! 
(32 GROSVENOR RE. PIMLICO. : 


ERIAL BUILDINGS, eX HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER 
ANGE ST EAST. 2 and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. TRAFFORD PORK 


te 
’ 
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SUPPLEMENT ea 


MOUNTAIN ASH. NEW HERRINGTON. 


Mr. W.G. | For erecting a pavilion and fives court. Mr. J. Pay’ 


i ts in Bush Road, Miskin. ; ; é 
For street improvements in Bush Road, Miskin architect, Philadelphia, co, 0usaqme 


THOMAS, surveyor. Foerecen : Ss 
Brock & Son. . : : ; oo le B37 Aes Hatt & Wuarron, ‘Sunderland (accepted) . 726 
Evans & Murry. . ; 5 ; ; bu 0 Ose 0 27. NORFOLK. a 
Morgan . ; : ‘ : : - 295 18 7 | For alterations at the county ayia b 
John J 203 eat RIcHEs (accepted) . . ‘ - £667 
WEsB, 39 Moiueann Nea Road: iAGercynon For providing slaughter- houses, &e. 

(accepted) .  . ; ; ee 6 BOP ATA RICHES (accepted) . : . 5 eae 

NORTHALLERTON, 
For the erection of about 1,000 square yards of roof 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. pe ae eer F eee a Mart, m4 
For the erection of a warehouse. Mr. J. W. Dyson, Harrison & Co. : : . . . - 470 

architect A. & J. Main & Co. : : 5 i » 465 
Elliott Bros. ; 2 : ; } noe 100 0 O Boulton & Paul : : : : : ae (om 
Jj. & W. Lowry . : ¢ F : 900.0 Oo Teasdale : : ; : : : = BOS: 
Maughan . é ; : : : : 807 12 11 Atkinson & Son. : ; : ; . (BBs 
Ferguson . = oes - : 3 4 888 oOo oO Beck . . . : : » 335 
anit ; ; : ; ; : 867 3. 0 Alnwick Foundry a ; t : : . 306 
Robertson & Sons ; ‘ 4 ; , 858 15 oO Davies Bros. . : : : : : - 306 
Davison F % : : 5 5 E 854 wd x6 Blakey & Co. . : : ; : : - 284 
Craven ; ; ; : ; 3 : S53) G27 Mordy & Son. : : . - - 278 
Hunter : ; : 3 j i ; 850 0 10 Darlington Construction Co. : : ‘ ee 
Davidson . : : : f , d Bast auO: Sander & Co. . : 2 : : . - 270 
Hope . ; ; : ; : : 834.14 0 Mundy . . 265 
Weatherley ; ‘ : ; ; ; 830 2 6 WILLOUGHBY, Northallerton (accepted) . . 261 
George ‘ ‘ spun : ; : 819 18 6 PENARTH. 

Hepple : ; sReIEN ; : ; 813 19 0 | For the ‘construction of tumbling bays, manholes, flu 
Lumsden . ; i ‘ : ; ; Sasi hoae7 tanks and about 580 lineal yards of stonewere 
McElhatton, jun. . ; ‘ d ; ; FROG TA sewers. Mr. Epcar J. EvANs, surveyor. 

White. E : ; : ; F : 795° .0% 0 Collins & Co. : : : : I . £1,616 
Brown & Bell . 3 ; , 5 4 FO35 Lie 4, Hatherly & Co. . : : Q - . 1,005 
Exors. of Arundel : : ¢ : 764.17. 0 Powell . : : ; eg 
Hall 23 Soha ain 8 hn ee Os 764 16 6 Darnes, Chaplin & Co. 763 
Veitch & Jordan . : : 5 5 ; 7ZO2V1GE A Bevan : ‘ ‘ : ; «ERO 
Milne . : : ; : ; : : 750 ae O Mackay & Davies. , ; ; 2 ee 5:7 
Hutchinson. 5 : : f : : WAR OicO Rutter . : ; d ee 
Franklin & Sons : 4 : ; . DO ee) ASHLEY, Cardin (accepted) : j ; ij 709 
Fenwick & Co. . A FASO. 0 Burton (withdrawn). : ae ee 
Kirk & Brown, Newcastle (accepted). ; PDE G2 es Surveyor’s estimate . 3 te : 700 


aS 


sn 


CONTI AR O 


Telegraphic Address, ‘* RICHARI 


London Representative : 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 


L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOL 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILE 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and ‘[llustrations on A pplication. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIR 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PENRITH. 
~ (OoRS a gry For Contract No. 1, sewerage works. Messrs. BRIERLEY, 
le vATION OF PROPOSED CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LONDON. Hott & Co., engineers, Blackburn. A 
9 LOWTHER TERRACE, GLASGOW. bE arsats ; : ; : ; Apes : a 
ee S.—3T. DAVIDS: VIEW OF NAVE FROM WEST jp) Garren ss % ; , y ‘ ms or re. 0 
¢ ( HEDRAL oo DOOR. | Laing & Son. ’ 4 A ; f _ eotae tee G 
: Clege Bros. . , ‘ y ; : eee TOG Cbly th 
Moore . : ‘ ‘ : : f S2 7072 15 a-O 
Sine aha i sac Brebner & Co... : : ‘ P ‘ mp z fo) 
SS Taylor . : ‘ , , é ‘ iar tz OO L . 
; | Macka : : : : . ‘ DOL e wz 
NORWION. Read a Sons ' , ; ; ; Tap 26 20c Sues 
cthe Shirehouse extension. |  Grisenthwaite 3 : : : . 2,478 O II 
‘ur (accepled) .° . Sig's 612,240" OF-20' 11 7 Fi pn Oe eer aes ner, ite ee 6 
There were twenty- two tenders. | Buckley ; ; : . 2,436 I1 0 
| Broadhead . ; ; 4 s pee 37 On teal 
{ ; ‘ OTFORD. : | Hooper, Neary & Coe : : : eB 4G Nae 5 
¢the erection of isolation hospital for the Sevenoaks | Egan & Sons ; ‘ ; s F . 2,320 10 0 
Rural District Council. | Marley RGeenen Reesiabi, 1O4 oO 
_awrence & Son . : : ; % ee 647 © ©) Mackay & Sons, Edinburgh (accepted) a2 EGORIs LG 
iddison_.. ' 3 é F : 649050. OP paral o : . j SANE OdGF Ou. 
illips . ? : 2 : F vs) 6,480) 0,10.) . 
‘mstable . 3 ; ; 7 ; SP ONTS10 LO 
irtnell & Sons . , : 2 : Bernd Zour a. 4 
}merford & Son rN 6162) 0” 0 PENYRHEOL. 
vnks . : ; ‘ ‘ - 6139 © ©) For erection of nineteen dwelling-houses at Penyrheol, 
_nes & Andrews ; : : : - 6,078 0 0 Wales, for the Penyrheol Building Club. Mr. G 
fesman & Sons ; : : ; - 6,031 0 oO Watkins, architect, ey: 
obott . , ‘ 3 ; TRO CLS. LI Nichols .. : . 3 : £231 0 0 
itman & Fotheringham . é : gE S307 0> 20" -0 Davies & Son. : : ; ‘ : . 229 0 0 
{encer, Santo & Co. . : . . ee F5 82 OO R. & J. Evans ; : : , x ‘At 2208 Ot O 
lest Bros. . j : é ‘ : 5,057) 07 6 Lloyd. ‘ e ; ; . 215 0 0 
vallis ; : ; : . ‘ - 5,906 9 oO Bristow . ; . ; , F a MATA Oso 
ker & Co. , . . ; . - 5,873 0 0 Howells . ‘ 3 s ‘ : : -iZIQ}N-O.* © 
‘somas & Edge . . - 5,850 0 0 Williams ~ . ¢ : S52 LO LOO 
msdale_. 5,743 9 O ROSSITER, Caerphilly (accepted ) ; ; G21 OREO 
range & Sons 5i7 557-91, O 
“artin & Co. 5,694 0 0 
jyde . ; 5,690 10 oO 
owning . 5,036 0 Oo RUNCORN. 
‘aver. ‘ ‘ : ‘ A : - 5,539 15 0| For work in connection with the Norley water supply. 
| E. Watt's & Sons, Maidstone (accepted). 5,534 90 0 Tivumins (accepted ) : : : : ELE RAI6o OO 


iz LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, um. 


 . Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
a FALIENCE FIREPLACES. 


Figure 7. 


mn Offices & Showrooms : 2) °&- 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ue SUPPLEMENT 
RYDE. SCOTLAND—continued. oi aie 

For additions to the Royal Isle of Wight County Hospital. | For the erection of a corner block at Station Road, Me 

Mr. F. W. Cutter, architect. Mr. ALEXANDER C. Dewar, architect, Leven. 
James . ; . ; : 5s 847 9 0}. Accepted tenders. 
Dat seve Jenkins . . . . 5,665 0 0 *Thomson & Gordon, Methil, masonwork, | 
Langdon. . . . . - 5458 0 oO Kirkcaldy & More, Leven, joinerwork, x 
Barton. : sea : - 5,228 0 0 Bruce, Buckhaven, plumberwork. ae 
Croad . . . . . . . - 5,190 0 0 Brookbanks, Leven, plaster and slaterwork, — 
Ball & Son . : : : : . Srl OO ROLE i» 
Cawte . : : : : ; : 24, O45 Onno SCUNTHORPE. 

SALISBURY. For extensions at the gasworks. 

For the erection of a cabmen’s shelter and convenience in Dempster & Sons, Lrp., Elland (accepted) . £7 
Fisherton Street, and a public latrine in Castle Street, SWADLINCOTE. : 
for the Town Council. : as 

Cabmen’s shelter in Fisherton Street. For the erection of Council offices. fans 

Wort & Way . : ; A : A 45.0.0 KersHaw, Burton-on-Trent (accepted ) . os Be 

ee : ‘ : , : : ‘ ZR N20 TUPSLEY. 
urton . es See REE Gla tO 

JENNINGS, Windsor Street (accepted ) ‘ #7094187 .9 | LOr the erection of villa on the Highfield building es 

Tryhorn & Sons. . "G8 ono Messrs. GRoomE & BETTINGTON, Cee Herefor 

Public latrine in Castle Str vel. Davies . . . . . . . » £537 1 

Witt x : : : : Go SsOrIan O Wilkes . . : , . oe 519 « 

Wort & Way. : : 2 : 5 21S HOrO Hilesi\or, . : . . . . - ATS 

Burton . F , : : BOG 020 Cooke . : : . . . . - 470 

JENNINGS (accepted ) ; : : : PEI29O".0%.0 Powell . . . . ra . - 479 % 

Tryhorn & Sons . : ; ; : +) OO! ea eo Jones. . a ee . eee 

. SANDBACH. Woolley & Sons ‘ : ; -. Sa ae 

: ‘ 4 Bott, Hereford (accepted ) s " ; <3 ee 

For the erection of workshop, alterations, &c., at the central 

premises of the Co-operative Society. WALES. . 
Street. ; ; : . : A .4£775 © 0| For the erection of thirty-one houses (at per eee. 
Stringer . : : ; ; 5 TERIA EG Llanbradach, for the Llanbradach Building Club. 
Jackson & abe : : . SO RG OKO Joun H. PHILLIPs, architect, Cardiff. 

Epwarps, Alsager (accepted yo : : 3d OLEO Howe ts, Cardiff ( (accepted ya ‘ ; Bs ee. ( 

For the work in connection with the new laboratories at the | For additions to electric-light station. fo 
High school, Kirkcaldy. Brown . ; ; ; ‘ ; : . £920 | 

Accepted tenders. Messum . ; : : : : aah 
Wishart, joinerwork : ; ‘ . 4559-17 0 HorRSELL (accepted) . : : j : a 
Hood & Sons, plumberwork . : at AO. oO Simith. : ; yas ‘ : ie 
Smith & Sons, mason and brickwork ; BoE oe FEIro mele) Greenfield. oes ‘ ae 1S ge 
Hutchison, plasterwork . A : : wae SOULE KO Gaze . : : ; : : : Po) ea 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS — 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, & 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DEC 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Gk 


SS, 


18 FINSBURY ae” EC. 


3 EN. 402 LONDON WALL TA. MARMOROSIS. LOND 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNE R, BACK N UMBE 


: Owing to the deman 
Architectural Photographer, Cathedral Series, ail nu 

Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT) previous to Dec. 31, 1902 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. now charged at 6d. each. | 


Thirty years’ experience. 
Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 


Prices r stimates fr roofs i i | a 
All Phobop agitate ugpeseyll ots: Wes alia tee ee ead GILBERT WOOD & CO. 
80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Publishers, ‘The Architeo 


: 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. Ludgate Circus, Lom 
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‘ WIGTON. Gladstone recently stated in Parliament that 956 accidents 
roviding and laying about 3,760 lineal yards of 6-inch | im connection with motor vehicles occurred in May alone in 
Pe oitivs. sae ‘ SOM the metropolitan area, and this without including the tram- 
" Arrp & Son, Wigton (accepted ). . car accidents. It should 4e borne in mind that it is not 

ie: : merely the passengers who suffer; pedestrians also stand 
ih: the chance of being killed or injured. 
Be TRADE NOTES. ee eae 
| whole of the railings and gates to be found at the A NEW DRAIN-TESTING PLUG. 


«|e Motor Works were supplied by Mr. David M. Tyre, | One of the novelties shown at the Public Health Exhibition 
vectural smith and art metalworker, 12 Orr Street, | at Bristol (which was opened last week and which closes 
1 OW. By an oversight his name was printed last week on the 21st) wasa Smith’s Patent Combined Drain-Testing 
‘fr. Ure.” But the error could not cause much incon- | Plug. The section here given will show the main principles. 
nee, as Mr. Tyre is a recognised specialist for such | A isthe emptying tube (cast in one piece with inner plate) ; 
j in the North. by this arrangement the cap-nut at end of tube need never be 
lie directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., have declared | unscrewed, except for emptying drain after the test. B is 
pee dividend on the ordinary shares for the six 
yis ending June 30 at .the rate of 10 per cent. per | 
jn, payable on Saturday, September 1. 
jessrs. Joyce, Whitchurch, Salop, have just completed | 
icing of a large quarter clock and carillon at Glandford 
jh, Norfolk, and also a striking clock at Drayton 
stt Church, Tamworth. The same firm have a very | 
iquarter clock in hand for India, and two similar ones | 
e colonies. 
E have received some samples of the pens manufac- | 
) by Messrs. Joseph Gillott & Sons, of London and | 
jngham. In these days, when everyone writes, the | 
on of pens is an all-important one, and there are few 
: who would not be interested in a pen which exactly 
their handwriting. The suiting of the many idio- | 
isies which govern penmanship is the keynote of | 
3. Joseph Gillott & Sons’ business. They claim, and 


, that amongst the hundreds of varieties which are : 
a wing-nut threaded on to a 3-inch bolt, the pressure being 


il 
WWE 


j! out, one pen at least in the list will suit the most ; 


(ig hand. | borne by a sleeve tube fitted over the bolt, and bearing the 
[the deplorable motor-omnibus accident at Handcross | tightening pressure from wing-nut to face of plug. Cto C 
| would appear that only one of the killed, Mr. Francis, | is the ordinary rubber ring which expands under the 
| sured with the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com- | tightening pressure. D to D is the additional rubber ring 

Itis certainly strange that in an age when the daily | (detachable) fixed over the rubber (when. not. under 
are constantly reporting more or less serious | pressure), then by tightening the plug the two rubbers 
ats so few people take advantage of the liberal policies | expand together, making it into a 6-inch plug. The plug is 
i company insuring against accidents of all kinds. Mr. ' quite light and easily portable, being very compact. 


HE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
““ Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 

obtained from 


@& R. CORKER, Ltd., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action. 


showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. power stations, mentions a passage-way of 2 feet wi 
A E which “the penalty for not walking straight was. pro| 
Tue Gloucester County Council have agreed: to subscribe | sudden death.” The switches were so arranged on ; 
20,000/. towards the construction of a light railway from | side that the attendant, by the slightest error or slip 
Fairford to Cirencester. exposed to the peril of his life. ee 

Tue electric light has been introduced at the Beauchamp 
Tower (the old State prison) in the Tower of London, and 
at the Jewel or Wakefield Tower. Hitherto neither of them 
has been lighted. < 

Tue electric trams at Chester have proved a great 
success. The Corporation have therefore decided to extend | to consumers. Water: power will supply som 
to the suburbs of Boughton, and work will be immediately 


commenced. - 40,000/. to 50,000/, and the work is to be carried out 
Tue telephones committee of the Glasgow Corporation | the next two years. aj 
have recommended that an offer of the Government to pur- | Tue Deptford surveyor reports that an are lz 


chase the telephone system for 305,000/. be accepted. The | light of 2,000 candle-power ; the cost is 1d. pe 


Corporation spent upwards of 360,000/. in the establishment the cost of maintenance, recarboning, &c., equals 
of the system. per annum. The total cost for an are lamp yearly 


Ar the last meeting of the King’s Norton District be about 16/. On the other hand, the incandescei 


Council a formal resolution for the acquisition of the | lamps on the main roads cost 3¢. 5s. 4d. per annum, 
Moseley and King’s Heath tramways within the Council's approximately five road lamps could be erected and 
district was passed. The purchase price is 26,000/., and it tained at the same cost as one arc lamp. The or 
is estimated that the electrification of the lines and the | Street incandeScent lamps‘ cost 2/. 9s. 2d. per annu 


other attendant expenses will cost the Council about 40,000/. and a half being equal to one arc lamp. f 
; Tue Town Council of Carlisle are seeking autho 


Tue African World publishes further particulars of the | porrow 6,070/. for extension of the electricity work 
projected great central electric power station for South | which outa be expended on a battery (260 cells), 2 
Africa, for which purpose it is proposed to utilise the natural | -eyersible booster, 400/.; motor generator, 400/. , 
energy of the Victoria Falls. This is to be transmitted over | poard and EE BRS 5 sol, - buildings goo, ; spare 
an exceptionally long distance, the current serving many | tyres, 2s0/.; two ventilating fans sol., making 5,0 
parts of South Africa, though special regard will be had to witehiie per cent. wad addedein ‘contingencies, Ret 


Johannesburg and the Rand industries. the cost to 5,s00/, The remaining 570/. represents 
Tue traffic revenue of the Glasgow tramways for the | already expended on machinery, arc lamps, &c. 
year was 813,768/. 11s. 1d.,and 7,170/. 3s. 6d. of other receipts Tur Erdington District Council have come to an 


brought up the total income to 820,938/. 14s. 7d@. The | ment with the Aston Manor Corporation for the sur 
working expenses (excluding depreciation) amounted to | the latter of electrical energy for traction purposes 
456,268/. 19s. 2d., leaving a balance to be carried to net | district of Erdington. One of the principal terms 
revenue account of 364,669/. 15s. 5d., in addition to which | Aston Manor will supply Erdington with electrical 
there was 4,745/. 6s. 9a. of interest on surplus revenue, | for traction purposes at 19d. per B.T.U., Erdington C 
making a total of 369,415/. 2s. 2d. on their part, to take a supply from the Corporatic 

Tuer Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops has | term of twenty-one years, and to guarantee a mi 
published his report for 1905. The electrical inspector, in | consumption of 250,000 units per annum, which wo 
dealing with the dangers of persons in electrical works and © at 130/. per month. 
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1A over application of electricity in the handling of | of the same size as the station in Potts Street. The water- 
/n and steel 1s reported from Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. |- works committee have approved the plans. 

jwell, the British Consul at Philadelphia. It is a lifting A BivE-Boox containing. reports by lady factory in- 
, gnet, consisting of a large iron disc, supported by chains, | spectors contains the statement that great suffering is caused 
,ich may be fastened to the hoop of a derrick or crane | to women workers throughout the country by lack of proper 
rck. To the top of the disc is applied. an electric plug | ventilation in the places in which they work. Some, too 
cice, connected with insulated wires led to a controller on’ | —gressmakers, for instance—suffer from excessive cold, 
operators cab of the crane. This disc is lowered over | others from excessive heat 

| material to be lifted he the current turned on, and in | THE building boom s the United States is shown in a 
a omons Seg sc eathered together report which the Government will soon issue. In forty- 


‘e) 

i the magnet so long as the current remains = take ey BA 

iheld by a e Sie Ol Seuelt principal cities of the country 184,416 building per- 
mits were granted in 1905. The value of the structures. 


ted. By the use of one of these magnets a car contain- | 

f 40 Ibs. of heavy crop ends, many individual pieces oa : 

. 64,9 ha : y P erected was 128,111,000/. This shows a large gain of nearly 
40 per cent. over the record of the previous year. 


\ighing over 500 Ibs., was recently unloaded in an hour 
4) a half. One hour of this was consumed in crane | : : 
‘yel, so that the actual lifting and dropping was done in| ConsuL-GENERAL L. M. Ippiines (America), reporting 
minutes, or at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per minute. Scrap from Cairo, says that the prospects of the use of auto- 
Shas always been an ugly material to handle, but it is mobiles are better. Motors can at present be used only in 
iy disposed of as rapidly and easily as heavier stock. and about Alexandria and Cairo, but the desert offers almost 
‘e magnet is the result of years of experiment and will natural roads, and it is estimated that it will cost only from 
/d the roughest usage. _ 5 to 10 dols. per mile to make them perfect. The expert- 
_ ment had succeeded. so far, and police inspection formerly 
made on camels and taking six weeks for each trip, cau now 

be made in two weeks. 
Tur Shrewsbury Recorder has repeated an extraordinary 
. ‘ - VARIETIES. dictum which recently aroused some comment. Dealing at 
. Bai District Council have adopted a scheme the Quarter Sessions with a charge of lead stealing, he said 
, . the curious state of the law was that lead or any other 

‘the drainage of Tilehurst at an outlay of 12,000/. : 5 yee 
me matter fixed to a building became part of the land, and as 
Tue contract for the new Central Home, Birmingham, jand could not be stolen, so lead could not be stolen. If 
s been let to Messrs. R. Fenwick & Co., Birmingham. anybody without the authority of the owner stripped lead 
‘e architects are Messrs. Cossin, Peacock & Bewlay. from a dwelling-house, then, subsequent to certain condi- 
| Messrs. Patman & FoTHERINGHAM, Lrp., have been | tions, the prisoner must be acquitted, as he had committed’ 

eiates the builders to rebuild the Avenue Theatre for no offence known to law. 

i Cyril Maude. Mr. Carew-Hunt, the British Consul at New Orleans,. 
| PLANS have been passed by the general works committee records a proposal to connect the Great Lakes of the North 
| 


the Coventry City Council for the development of the | with the Gulf of Mexico by a navigable channel, and the 
‘rd Grove estate, six and a half acres in extent. There United States Congress will be asked to appropriate 
‘Il _be two roads and 250 houses will be erected of the | 6,000,000/. for the purpose. The river Mississippi will have 
hes class. to be deepened in its higher reaches to allow of steamers 
| Tue Manchester Corporation have decided to establish | navigating it. One of the main reasons for connecting the 
jaew hydraulic station in Water Street in consequence of | Great Lakes and New Orleans is to utilise the large lake 


‘2 increased demand for hydraulic power. This is to be | tonnage during the five winter months when the Northern 
| 
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waters are blocked with ice. 
callow of this shipping being used to carry grain and other 
freight down to tidal waters, instead of its lying idle in 
~winter. 

Tue action of Godden v. the Hythe Burial Board came 
before Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division 
recently as a short cause in default of defence. The 
plaintiff is a landowner at Hythe, in Kent. In April last 
the defendants acquired a piece of land adjoining that of 
the plaintiff for a burial-ground, and in spite of a protest 
from the plaintiff buried a pauper within 100 yards of a 
house. 
injunction, and the Court of Appeal affirmed his judgment 
on the ground that the burial board could not legally bury a 
person within too yards of a house. The defendants now 
felt that they could not defend the case further, and Mr. 
Justice Joyce made the interlocutory injunction perpetual, 
and ordered the defendants to pay the costs of the action. 


Tue Platt Hall estate at Rusholme, Manchester, consist- 
ing of 77 acres, was put up for auction on the 26th ult. The 
auctioneer outlined a scheme of building development 
showing a resultant chief rent of 6,413/ Ios. annually, 
‘which, capitalised by a twenty-five years’ purchase, equalled 
160,3372. 1os., and allowing for interest and time to develop 
the estate, there was an income ithe estate capitalised of 
120,000/. to 125,000/7. By his proposal fourteen shops and 
1,537 houses would be placed on the estate. It was stated 
that the price of the adjoining land in Moss Side was 1,200/. 
an acre for building sites. When the bidding had reached 
46,300/. the estate was withdrawn. 


Lorp CaMPERDOWN’S committee of the House of Lords, 
which has had under consideration the London County 
Buildings Bill, by which the London County Council seek 
authority to acquire a site and build a new county hall and 
offices near Westminster bridge at a cost of 1,700,000/, 
have found the preamble proved, and have ordered that it 
should be reported for third reading. Evidence was given 
on behalf of Messrs. Holloway Bros., whose land forms 
part of the site proposed te be acquired. It was argued on 
their behalf that if their land were not taken, the London 
County Council would still have a sufficiently extensive 
site to put up an adequate building. 
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An outlet to the South would | 


Mr. Justice Kekewich had granted an interlocutory - 


their arrangements for the ensuing twelve months a 


Ir was reported at a recent meeting of the Coy ite 
Board of Guardians that the joint house and estates ~ : 
mittee had received a letter from the United Opera: 

Plumbers’ Association stating they had received ; 
tion that the fair wage clause was being violated 
standard rate of wages not being paid to the plum 
the infirmary extension work. The clerk had con 
cated with Mr. Wincott, the contractor, who emphi 
denied the allegation, and asked that he might be fury 
with a copy of the letter, and also a specific case of . 
violation of the fair wage clause. He would then de 
the matter as he might be advised. It was decided 


copy of the letter be supplied to Mr. Wincott. 
Tue Municipal Art Society of New York in 


of “Seeing New York” excursions to visit the i 
city works now under way ; inquiry into the availabilj 
Rockaway beach as a summer resort for the city’s po 
offering medals and prizes to the pupils and studen 
city schools, the Normal College and the College of t 
of New York ; co-operating with the police commissio: 
to traffic regulation, and drawing up a Bill to be presente 
at Albany with reference to tall buildings, different height 
to be established in different quarters of the city, followin 
somewhat the law of Paris. , 


THE contractors of Quebee City have formed a protectiv 
association, and, according to the Canadian Architect, officer 
have been elected for the different sections as foll 
Carpenters—E. Paquet, P. E. Lamonde, E. Morcissette. 
Peters. Masons—G. B, Ginchereau, W. Sharp, P. 
J. Giroux. Painters—B. Leonard, B. Vaillancourt, J. A 
Marier, Messrs. Simard & Gauthier. Gas-fitter 
Plumbers—J. Walker, A. Picard, M. Matte, C. Vezina 
Brousseau. Roofers—P. Dallaire, E. Falardeau, M 
Barbeau & L'Heureux. Contractors’ supplies—W. 
Wiggs, L. H. Gaudry. Electricians—R. H. Gale 
Lonergan. Stonecutters—E. Roy, H. Laforce, A. Lefaiy 
Mr. Bedard. Alderman A. Galipeault, advocate, has 
retained as legal adviser. ee 


THREE anti-road dust schemes are on their trial it 
Switzerland. The processes under consideration are oiling 
watering with deliquescent salts, and tarring. The firs 
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ists in spreading upon a well-swept road a heavy oil 
ined from distilled petroleum, and costing about 1/4. a 
‘el. Watering with such salts as chloride of calcium 
ld give appreciable results were it not for the ophthalmic 
+t on the eyes. Products of this kind are rapidite, 
trumite, apulvite, basilite, odocreol and _pulveranto. 
tarring the product. used is a coal tar, the product of 
yorks. It can be applied hot or cold. The spreading 
| watering-pots must be done during a warm and dry 
od. It is said these three anti-dust processes have 
n general satisfaction, and the numerous trials made 
ar the supervision of the Anti-dust League in Switzer- 
‘demonstrate that the tar obtained as above is the most 
acious of anything heretofore tried. The League urges 
uent and substantial demonstrations of dust-settling 
esses, and estimates the cost to be but nominal. The 
ich Government, after a four years’ trial of the tarring 
od, have obtained satisfactory results, fully justifying 
expense of from 2sc. to 3c. per square yard. 


| A NEW STEAM PUMP. 


_machine which comes from the works of Mather & 
, Ltd., engineers, is always calculated to bear the 
est criticism of practical engineers. Their new patent 
n pump for boiler feeding against high pressures is 
irkable not only for its efficiency, but for its compactness. 
y are direct-acting in principle, and in consequence 
>is far less strain, less wear and tear, and less waste 
team than with the ordinary fly-wheel pumps. The 
n valves are on an ingenious principle, and are calcu- 
{to allow of equal wear in the different parts. The 
t working is also evidence of the absence of strain. 
water end is also peculiar. The cylinders are lined 
gunmetal, the water pistons have bronze and ebonite 
5, and there are large surfaces forthe clacks. There are 
‘ral other advantages, not the least being the adoption of 
dard gauges and templates of all parts. Every pump is 
\d before leaving the works at Manchester. For every- 
who uses high-pressure steam the new feed-pump is 
th desideratum. 
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BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Tue Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900),. 
Ltd., under the title of “ A Modern Danger,” warn users 
of Portland cement about the risks which are incurred in 
purchasing foreign manufacture which appears under the 
guise of being a genuine British product. They give the 
following suggested safeguards against fraud, which should 
be always observed in practice :—When engineers and 
architects specify “Portland cement” they are naturally 
anxious to obtain a first-class quality of the genuine 
article. With so much fraudulent trading in existence, 
how are they to insure compliance with their wishes ? 
There are various ways of doing this :— 

1. By specifying that only genuine artificial Portland 
cement of British manufacture shall be used on the work. 

2. By insisting upon the cement being supplied in sacks 
bearing the full name of some well-known and reputable 
British manufacturer. 

Unless care is taken the opposition has now assumed 
such a deceptive character that not only loss but danger 
may arise. The Belgian Government, it is said, will not 
allow their engineers to use the same kind of cement used 
in public works which is foisted on Englishmen. 


LOADS ON WAREHOUSE FLOORS. 


On June 15 a six-storey warehouse, the property of the 
Liverpool Corporation, collapsed and three men were killed. 
The inquest was postponed to enable an investigation of 
the condition of the building to be undertaken. It was 
resumed last week. 

The Coroner stated that the internal measurement of 
each floor was 74 feet 4 inches long and 25 feet wide, and 
the superficial area of each floor was about 212 yards. 
There were six floors in addition to the basement, and each 
floor was divided into ten bays or compartments by nine- 
wooden beams carrying the floor over them. The beams. 
were laid east and west, their ends resting upon the east 
boundary wall, which was 2 feet thick, and on the west 
boundary 18 inches thick. Each beam was supported at its: 
centre by a cast-iron column. In the whole warehouse 
there were about 1,208 square yards available for storage. 
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“The premises were let to Messrs. Watson, M’Coll & Co. by 
‘the Corporation in January last. On February 1 Mr. Gold- 
‘straw, acting on behalf of the Corporation, gave the 
Corporation a notice with regard to some repairs required, 
:-and that notice referred to the floors and the walls. The 
-staircase walls were stated to be giving way, and the iron 
doors in the walls were loose. On February 2.an impor- 


‘tant notice or letter was sent by Mr. Goidstraw to Messrs. 


‘Watson, M’Coll & Co., referring to this warehouse, drawing 
attention to the fact that the present loads on the floors of 
‘the warehouse were excessive, and requiring them to 
lighten the loads to not more than 15 cwts. per square yard. 
On the evening before the collapse the load was: 22 ewts. 
per square yard. 

Mr. Wm. Chuck, architect and surveyor, said he visited 
the warehouse on the morning of June 15 at the request of 
Messrs. Watson, M’Coll & Co. On examining the place he 
found an iron column in the basement broken, and after his 
examination he advised thatthe hydraulic apparatus should 
not be used and that nothing should be done which would 
in any way cause vibration. Hetold them that the upper 
floor should be lightened, and that nobody must go into the 
cellar. Messrs. Watson, M’Coll & Co. told him-to return 
to the warehouse and see that everything was done 
that could be done and to obtain any assistance which he 
considered necessary. 

Questioned by the Coroner as to the cause of the collapse, 
witness said he was of opinion that faulty ironwork was in 
the main responsible, and that column No. 3 broke during 
the‘night. . It would break suddenly and would give a jerk 
to the building which would cause the beam to go. He also 
was of opinion that another column in the cellar had broken 
before the collapse, otherwise the building might have 
stood the first one breaking. He believed from outward 
appearances the warehouse was not overloaded. Having 
now the knowledge of the hidden defects, he did not think 
that the warehouse would have been safe with a load of 
15 cwts. per square yard. 

Mr. James M’Carthy, of the building surveyor’s depart- 
ment, said that on January 31 last he received information 
that the two warehouses, Chapman’s “A” and “ B,” were 
being loaded excessively... The next morning he went to 
the warehouse and* found it was being loaded with sugar. 


‘tion. 


_Messrs. Watson, M’Coll & Co. 


In consequence of what he saw he made a calculatior n 
it would be safe if loaded at 15 cwts. to the square 
and directed a letter to be sent to that effect. Witness. 
not aware that that amount had been - exceedec : 


Mr. William Goldstraw, city building surveyor, . ds 
the warehouses were placed on the register in 1844 
examined the stanchion after the accident and foun 
the fracture had occurred at a defective place, which h 
been filled up before it had originally left the foundry, 
one place it was like an eggshell. Witness was of opini 
that the defect was the primary cause of the fall of t 
building. The beams in the warehouse were quite stro 
enough, and there was no evidence that they had ‘fail 
before the collapse. He thought 22 cwts. per square ye 
was too much to put in the building. Witness said he h 
carefully examined the defective column and there we 
indications of filling with a sort of cement. fhe 
known of the defects ‘he would not have liked to put 15 cw 
per square yard in the building. ae 

Mr. Henry Hartley, architect, stated that the day af 
the accident he visited the warehouse at the request 
The walls were good a 
the beams were excellent. With regard to the iron stanchi 
he agreed with the remarks made by the previous witness 
His opinion as to the cause of the collapse was tl 
the column from some cause—primarily from its we 
character—-was fractured, and when that took place 
column and cap would drop. For sugar storage 25 cwts, } 
square yard was the maximum amount of storage, and 
far as the appearance of the warehouse was concerned { 
load in it was a perfectly safe one. Knowing now of | 
defects in the column he did not think that 15 ewts, ] 
square yard would have been a safe quantity. ; 

After retiring for some minutes the jury returnec 
verdict of “ Accidental death,” caused by the collapse of | 
warehouse, due to the excessive weight of sugar in { 
building and also to a defective column in the basement 
the building. They recommended that better supervis’ 


of warehouses should be exercised by the Corporati 


whether they were their own property or that of others. 
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ISH ARCHITECTS AND IRISH BUILDERS. Society of Architects had declined to approve of the new 


} following letter has been addressed, says the Jrish conditions which you had prepared. The Ulster Society 
5 AAS 


hae ; ; } , | subsequently prepared new conditions of their own, a copy 
der, by the hon. secretary of the Master Builders of which only reached us a few days ago. 


yeiation to the Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland :— Our committee were then face to face with the difficulty 
sir, Your letter of the 19th inst. has been under the | for the first time that a uniform form of contract for 
ideration of my committee, who have requested me to | Ireland, as contemplated and hoped for, was thus rendered 
‘m you that since 1899 your Council and my committee | impossible, and though your Couneil were aware of this 
4. been jn communication, with the object of agreeing | serious development, we learned to our surprise from the 
‘ew conditions of contract for the whole of Ireland, | public papers that your members had adopted these condi- 
iad of the great variety of forms at present in use, at | tions at their meeting on the 30th ult. without any further 
y equest, and also to meet your views as expressed in | communication with us. 
letter of June 2, 1900, which states, “It is desirable It is more than two years since you informed us that 
cha vital matter that uniformity throughout the kingdom | this matter had been referred to your committee, and 
) Id be secured.” . because the Master Builders’ Associations in Ireland, for 
\Vhen a settlement was arrived at in 1903 between the | the reasons already given, have not been able to get through 
ibers of the R.I.B.A. and the Federation of Master | the details of this very long and intricate document, and 
viers of Great Britain and Ireland we at once wrote | send you their views inside sixteen weeks, these conditions 
fing to accept the new conditions for the whole of have been adopted without any notice or further comment 
«nd, which conditions were then understood to be accept- | whatever. ; 
b to your members. Before adopting this suggestion you | In England and Scotland the mode of procedure adopted 
ed it to your sub-committee, but we were not informed | was that in each instance committees were formed consist- 
‘ie result of their deliberations, though we wrote you | ing of both architects and builders, who went into the matter 
sal times, until in January last, when we learned that | clause by clause with the assistance of their legal advisers 
) Council had approved of 1ew conditions of contract | on both sides, and eventually in each case, after much 
) bad sent them on to a general meeting of your Institute | labour, succeeded in approving of conditions that ave accept: 
jdoption, without any reference or consultation what- able to both parties and a credit to those associated with 
» with us. Further inquiry revealed the fact that your their preparation ; while in Ireland we are asked to accept 
picil intended to adopt and put into use these new con- | conditions that have been prepared without such consultar 
{ns without any such reference or consultation with the | tion with the builders and their legal advisers, and which, 
fee Builders, and only on receipt of a strong repre- | as far as we know, have not had the approval of any 
jition from us on January 26 last did you send us a | eminent counsel conversant with building contracts. 
y of the mew conditions, which. had.already «been | Reference is made to the action of our: members in 
yoved by your Council some two months previously, | agreeing to sign the conditions at present in use in our 
which then only awaited the approval by your general | city, and those as issued by the R.I.B.A., while the arbitra- 
«ing. tion clauses are so different. The reason for this is the 
jm receipt of the copy of the new conditions on | desire on our part that no interruption should for the pre- 
s)uary 10 last we at once communicated with the other | sent be caused in dealing with those who do not wish to 
lers’ Associations in Ireland, and sent them copies for | use the R.I.B.A. conditions ; but my committee are strengly 
€ consideration and views (as the new form was | of opinion that a form of arbitration clause, such as that 
ded to apply to the whole of Ireland). recommended and issued by the R.IB.A., is absolutely 
he Belfast Builders’ Association had the matter under | necessary in the interests of equity, and to bring building 
consideration when they learned that the Ulster | contracts into line with all other commercial transactions. 
- 
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og SOUND-DEADENING | 
VENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the 
ud waves. No other Deafener does this. 

EPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air 


4's, giving highest insulating power, Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a room 


41 in Winter, cool in Summer. DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND UNINFLAMMABLE. 


' Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND-DEADENING the highest 
degree of efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 
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We trust that these remarks will enable your members 
to see the necessity of such consultation on the lines re- 
ferred to as will lead to an equitable agreement on the 
conditions of contract to be used in the future. My com- 
mittee will be glad to co-operate in any arrangement to this 
-end.—I remain, yours faithfully, - 

Joun Goop, Hon. Secretary. 
55 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin : 
June 27, 1906. 
R. Caulfeild Orpen, Esq., Hon. Secretary, Royal Institute 
of Architects, Ireland, 13 South Frederick Street. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


“Tue fifty-ninth annual general meeting of the above Institu- 
tion was held at 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., 
on Wednesday, July 11. Mr. J. W. Chessum was elected 
to take the chair. The minutes of the last annual general 
meeting were read, confirmed and signed. The committee 
of management submitted the following annual report, 
‘which was adopted :—The committee has the pleasure to 
submit its fifty-ninth annual report. Thanks to the kind 


support of old and new subscribers, the funds of the 


Institution for the past year did not suffer quite so much as 
was feared through the continued depression in all branches 
of the building trade, The appeal of the president (Mr. 
Benjamin Hannen) in November 1905 was responded to so 
generously that Mr. Hannen had tthe satisfaction of 
announcing a record list of benefactions at the last annual 
dinner. The President and committee take this opportunity 
to tender their sincere thanks to the donors and subscribers, 
and would much like to see the names of many more master 
builders among them. The committee exercises the greatest 

care and economy in administering the funds of the ‘Tnstitu- 
tion, and investigates thoroughly all claims upon them. 
Elections of pensioners were held in November 1905 and in 
May 1906, at which four nen and four women were placed 
upon the list. Contested elections were again avoided, and 
the committee is still of opinion that in the interests of all 
concerned this is the wisest policy to pursue. There are 
now thirty-three male and thirty-four female pensioners who 


receive respectively 42/. and 30/. per annum in mon 


ments. Seven pensioners died during the past. 
burial allowances of at least 52. were granted in e 
Widows of pensioners, if eligible under the rules, are 
on the Pensioners’ List. The committee wishes to. pl 
record its sincere regret at the loss by death of two gen, 
contributors in the persons of the late Mr. Benjamin. 
(father of the president) and Mr. G. J. Lough. Thew 
thanks and gratitude of the committee are due to the preside 
(Mr. Benjamin Hannen) for his generosity and tha rat 
personal friends ; to the trustees (Sir Arthur Charles Lug 
Bart., Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. Ff. Doy 
Mr. J. T. Bolding and Mr. T. F. Rider); to the hono: 
auditors (Mr. J. ah Bolding and Mr. R. 7 Ward, F.C. 
and to the dinner stewards for their services: and t 
Worshipful Company of Tylers and Bricklayers ft 


the benefit of one of the pensioners. The commi 
glad to announce that Mr. J. W. Chessum (Mess 
Chessum & Sons) has accepted the presidency 
coming year. The annual dinner will be held in 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, on Thursday, N 
ber 22 next, when the committee hope the friends | 
Institution will give the chairman their heartiest 
The audited accounts for the year ending July 
were read and adopted. ae 
The following officers, &c., were elected :—Preside 
Mr. J. W. Chessum (Messrs. ke Chessum & Sons) ; treasut 
Mr. J. Howard Colls; executive committee (re-electe 
Messrs. C. Ansell, W. Brass, Ty Hall aye Holloway, J. 
W. Nicholson, Alfred E, Parker, Joseph Randall, W. She 
herd, T. Stirling and Colonel G. Haward Trollope, Al 
(elected) Mr. Benjamin Hannen and Mr. H. Arthur Bar 
hon. auditors. (re-elected), Mr. Robert J. Ward, ie 
Mr. J. T. Bolding. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the past piede 
Mr. Benjamin Hannen; the hon. treasurer, Mr. J. How: 
Colls ; the trustees, Sir "Arthur C. Lucas, Bart., and Mess 
q: Howard Colls, F. J. Dove, T. F. Rider, T. Stirling ¢ 
J. T. Bolding ; - the committee of management and dim 
stewards ; the vice- presidents; the hon. auditors, | 


Robert J. Ward, F.C.A., and Mr. J. T. Bolding. A ee 
thanks to the chairman ‘closed the proce 
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Important Notice to the 
is and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


ister has become one of the most important centres 
ssions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
ts have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
4, to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
\ & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


3, ningham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

uSydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
id hurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

{UTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

| Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


yj Le many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
‘fe with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

rkmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
Ae al a special study, and will be glad to answer 
wolumns of this paper any questions relating to the 
ba matters arising from the provisions of this 


Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


CrYO— 


NORTHERN ” 


c CONTRACTORS 
TO 


“NORTHERN” NAT 


BITUMINOUS 
ROADS, PAVEMENTS, &c. 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN FREE, 
TELEPHONE NO. TWO, FIVE, FIVE, ONE—DAY OR: NIGHT. 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for the'r contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.. 


Lypnry.—A cottage hospital at Lydney, Gloucestershire. 
Two wards of four beds each, two private ,wards, surgery, 
operating theatre, matron’s bed and sitting-room, servants’ 
room, &c. A premium of 5/. for first, 2/. for second. Not 
to exceed 1,000/, Mr. T. A. H. Smith, hon. secretary, 
Lydney, Gloucestershire. 


Maestec.—Aug. 18.—For the extension of the Bethania 
hall and chapel. Mr. Thos. Rees, secretary, 16 Bank Street 
Maesteg, 

STEWARTON.—Aug. 21.—For the proposed cemetery and 
caretaker’s house at Stewarton, Scotland. Mr. James Kerr, 
F.S.A.A., clerk to the Parish Council, Parish Council Offices, 
Stewarton, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNwIick.—Aug. 2.—For the erection of residence. Mr. 
George Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. 


ASPATRIA.— July 30.—For the restoration of the National 


school, Aspatria. Rev. T. Hackworth, the Vicarage, 
Aspatria. 

AYLESBURY. — Aug. 2.—For repairs to Holman’s 
Bridge, Buckingham Road; also for taking-down and 


rebuilding the stone wing walls to the north arch of Ickford 
Bridge, near Thame. Mr. R. J. Thomas, county surveyor, 
County Hali, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

BristoL.—July 28.—For alterations and additions at 
Mina Road Council schoo]. Mr. Peter Addie, the Council 
House. 

CrapDLEy.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a corrugated 
iron goods shed, offices, &c., on the Spinner’s End goods 
branch, for the Great Western Railway Co. The Engineer 
Wolverhampton Station. 


H.M. 
GOVERNMENT. 


RAL FOREIGN 
ROCK ASPHALTS anpb 
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PURE BITUMEN SHEETING, For 
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&c. 
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CrumpsALL.—For any of the trades required in-the 
erection of eight houses. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, architect, 
4 Chapel Walks. 

DartrycoaTEes.—July 30.--For the erection of a signal 
cabin at Dairycoates, near Hull, for the directors of the 
North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, 
the company’s engineer, York. 

‘DEEPTHWAITE.—For the waller, plasterer, plumber and 
painter and glazier’s work required in the erection of a 
house at Deepthwaite, near Milnthorpe. Mr. W. A. Nelson, 
architect, 98 Stricklandgate, Kendal. 

_ Derry.—July 31.—For enlargement of the branch post 
office at. Midland Road, Derby, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Deposit 12. 1s. Secretary, 
H.M. Office ot Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

FETTERESSO.— July 30.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and concreter’s work of the restoration 
of the farm steading destroyed by fire, and of a bothy at 
the farm of Blairs, Fetteresso. Mr. George Gregory, archi- 
tect, David Street, Stonehaven. 

Giascow.—July 30.—For the construction of a sponge 
cloth laundry at St. Rollox Stores, for the Caledonian 
Railway Company. Deposit 2/  2s., The Engineer, 
Buchanan Street station, Glasgow. 

GLUSBURN.—July 28.—For the erection of a stable, &c., 
at Glusburn, for the Skipton Rural District Council. Mr. 
Ascough Rodwell, surveyor, Skipton, 

GosrortH.—July 31.—For taking-down and setting-back 
the boundary wall of the South-Gosforth Council school, 
Station Road, undersetting the north wall of the school 
building and forming the added width of roadway. Mr. Geo. 
Nelson, surveyor, Council Chambers, High Street. 

HaiLe.—July 31.—For.the erection of a dwelling-house. 
Mr. James Cowan, surveyor, Egremont. 

Hayte.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of stable buildings, 
&c., at Hallankean, Hayle, Cornwall. Mr. S. Lawrey, 
Helnoweth, Gulval. 

Hopxkinstown.—Aug. 1.—For erection of chapel and 
schoolrooms for the English Baptist church at Hopkinstown, 
Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, architect and 
engineer, Pontypridd. Rey. Samuel Davies, Oakfield, 
Pwllgwaun, Pontypridd. 


Hunstet.—July 31.—For the erection ‘of engi 


and pump-room at workhouse, Rothwell Haigh, MW 
Richardson, architect, Rothwell, near Leeds. Mr. } 


| Mee, clerk, Hunslet, near Leeds. 


IRELAND.—For the erection of a curate’s residen 
out-offices, &c., at Boola, co. Waterford, Me 
Hodnett & Son, solicitors, Youghal. —__ 


IRELAND.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of open-air. 
at the Down county infirmary. Mr. D. Smith, regis 

TRELAND.—Aug. 6.—For building a doctor’s 1; 
and dispensary for the Anamoe dispensary district 
Guardians of the Rathdrum Union. Mr, George T 
engineer and architect, 1 and 2 Fester Place, Colleg: 
Dublin. ' 

Kincston-on-THAMES.—Aug. 7.—For making alt 
to two houses, Rhymney and Briarfield, Wolverton. 
for the Guardians. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk to the Gu 
Union Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. *, 

Lreps.—For the erection of a weaving-shed inW 
Road, Leeds. Mr. Stephen.Ernest Smith, 12 South 
Leeds. ; 

Lreps.—For proposed mining and metallurgical 
tories of the University of Leeds. Mr. Paul Wat 
architect, Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn Bars, W.C. 


Lreps.—July 30.—For the whole or any of the 
trades, viz. :—Bricklayer and mason, carpenter an¢ 
plumber and glazier, ironfounder, painter, slat 
plasterer’s work required for the building of ad 
storeys to warehouse premises in Skinner Lane; 
brick-setting No. 1 Lancashire boiler.. Names to. 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 84 Albion Street, 


LitrLeover.——July 30.—For the rebuilding of 
culvert situate on the Burton Road, near The P 
Littleover, for the Derbyshire County Council. The 
Surveyor, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Lonpon.—July 31.—For the construction of fil: 
at Barn Elms, in the western district, for the Metr 
Water Board. Deposit 54 District Engineer, Con 
Road, Pimlico. 

Lonpoy.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of works! 
their workhouse 1n the Harrow Road, W., for the F 
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sof Guardians. Deposit 5/ 5s. Messrs. Giles, 
Trollope, architects, 28 Craven. Street, Strand, 


—Aug. 20.—For the supply, delivery and erec- 
yste, at the depot, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, of 

about 165 feet long by 30-feet span, with open 
jnsisting of galvanised corrugated iron roofing, 
“asses and rolled steel stanchions. The Borough 
-id Surveyor, Town Hall, Wimbledon. 


¢ Hart.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a school 
‘Hall, near Preston. Deposit 27 Mr. Henry 
ritect, Preston. 


.—July 31.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
rarne, in the parish of Mawnan, Cornwall. Mr, 
well, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


j.—July 28.—For the erection of a warehouse 
(neral Steam Navigation Company. Messrs. 
d urner’s Wharf, Mountergate Street, Norwich. 
4.—For the erection of a dwelling-house at 
, Thitehaven. Mr. J. S. Stout, architect, 36 Low- 
e Whitehaven. 

ye@—July 28.—For the erection of a villa resi- 
)escudjack. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, architect, 
3 are, Penzance. 

(p.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of branch premises 
yd, Yorkshire. Mr. L. G. Ekins, architect, 
i Wholesale Society, West Blandford Street, 
>» oon- Tyne. 

-ug. 2.—For the various works in connection 
on hall at Rigg, Gretna. Particulars obtained 
faaint School. 

oop’s Cuase.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of 
ysion hall, Robin Hood’s Chase, Nottingham. 
loe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 
is building an institute and gymnasium at 


‘ks. The Engineer, New Monckton Collieries, 
y. 
}es-ON-SEa.—July 28.—For the erection of a 
3001 at St. Annes-on-the Sea, Lancs. Deposit 
Jmry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale 
$2), 
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Do you want WATER fee 


THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. gu 
You will save 3d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons, or more than y 
75 per cent. of your preseut water rate. 
Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 
30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 
‘Nearly a century’s experience. 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. |L 


Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ Pheasantry, London.” 
elephone, 2495 Gerrard. 


CLARK, Ltd., 


“Ls & WILLIAMSON; ' MANUFACTURER OF UPHOLSTERED SEAT FENDERS, 


Fenders, Fire Dogs, Fire Brasses and Fire Screens, 
Pierced and Repoussé Fenders a Spécialité, 


46 & 47 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., W.c. 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


if Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
3 _ description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


: 3 Silver Medal, Paris, 1875, 
‘ks-BRIDG WATER, SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


St. Hirary.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of a cattle- 
house at Roseudian, in the parish of St. Hilary. The Farm- 
house at Roseudian. 


ScoTLanD.—July 28.—For the erection of a timber 
beacon at the entrance to Irvine harbour. The Irvine 
Harbour Trustees, the Harbour Office, Irvine. 


ScoTLtanp.—July 30.—For carpenter, painter and slater’s 
work on the public schools and schoolhouses at Drumlithie 
and Brae of Glenbervie, for the Glenbervie School Board. 
Mr. Stewart A. Smith, clerk to the Board, Pitdrichie. 


ScoTLanp.—Aug. 2.—For the widening of Union Bridge 
by the addition on each side of a steel arch rib, and by 
extending the existing masonry abutments, and all other 
works in connection therewith, for the Aberdeen Town 
Council. Deposit 57, Mr. W. Dyack, M.I.C.E., burgh 


| Surveyor, Aberdeen. 


SEACOMBE.—For the erection of a Primitive Methodist 
Sunday school, Poulton Road. Mr. H. Harper, architect, 
54 Long Row, Nottingham. 


SEAFORD.—Aug. 11:—For the erection of a boarding- 
house. Deposit 3/. 3s.. Mr. William Lambe, Estate Office, 
Claremont Road, Seaford, Sussex. 


Seispon.—July 31.—For (1) erecting and completing a 
building at the Trysull workhouse to be used as a children’s 
nursery; and (2) for providing and constructing boiler 
chamber, chimney, storage tank, circulating pipes, valves, 
&c., to form a complete system of hot-water supply known 
as the indirect system, and also heating apparatus, &c., for 
drying-room of laundry, for the Guardians. Separate 
tenders for 1 and 2 respectively. Mr. H. Taylor, clerk, 
Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 

SETTLE.—July 30.—For the building of about 13 rods of 
stone fence wall adjoining the approach road to the new 
reservoir, and the taking-down and rebuilding of about 
9 rods of stone fence wall between the waterworks land 
and Springfield Farm. Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Settle. 


SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 21.—For the work required in connec- 
tion with underground conveniences adjoining the town hal 
in Surrey Street. Depcsit 1/7 1s. Mr. C. F. Wike, city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
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tumbler mechanism and 
small, paracentric key. 
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curity and cost but lit- 
tle more than inferior 
Made in many forms. 
For sale by all Ironmongers. 
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On Admiralty List. 
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locks. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 
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from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 


Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


ROOFING TILES. 
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SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandjy-faced. 


Sn me ee 
( Trade Mark: 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, {" se cede) 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


10 


Srtapton.—Aug. 1.—For erection of a v carage house. 
Mr. W. F. Tollit, architect, 10 High Street, Totnes. 


WakEFIELD.—Aug. 4. — For works in connection with 
alterations to Wales Kiveton Park provided school. De- | 
posit 12. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Wa tes.— July 28.—For restoring and repairing the parish 
church of Mynyddislwyn, near Abercarn. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, architect, 21 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 30.—For three shops, altering present 
shop and erecting new offices at Pontardulais. Messrs. 
Williams & Henton, architects, Bank Chambers, Heathfield 
Street, Swansea. 


Wates.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of a large chapel 
and schoolrooms. for the English Baptist church at “Hopkins- 
town, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, architect, 
Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 


Wates. — Aug. 3.— For the erection of stables at the 
Railway inn, Tonmawr, uear Pontrhydyfen. Mr. T. 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a drying-room at 
the workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil; and also for the erection 
of a boiler-house and cooking kitchen at the training school, 
Aberdare, for the Guardians of the Merthyr Tydfil Union. 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


West HartLepoot.—July 31.—For the construction ot 
steps leading from the Longhill subway to the proposed 
road. Mr. Nelson F, Dennis, borough engineer and sur- 
veyor. 

WHITEHAVEN.—July 31.—For alterations and additions 
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TENDERS. 


BATH. et 
For painting and decorating at the pump-room an, 
Mr. ALtFrep J. TayLor, architect, Bath, 


Sheppard & Son . ‘ Lr 
Pratt a Lee a, 
Hayward & Wooster : é : : i 
Stapleford ; d - F ; Bel 
Cotterell Bros. ; ge aes 
J. Lonc & Sons, Bath (accepted acy , bel 
BECKENHAM. L 


For alterations to Crescent Road Congregational 
Messrs. GEORGE Baines & SON, architects, eC 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


Estimate A. wae: | 
Palmer. ; : : : Fi a 
Copeland & Son * g ; - ; ; ae 
Estimate B. va 
Palmer. é : ‘ : ; ae 
Copeland & Son age ; ; : fees 
Estimate C. 
Palmer . ; : : : ee 
Copeland & Con 2 es 3 : o 
Estimate D. 
Palmer é : z 5 : - 
Copeland & Son : : 5 : : i 
Estimate E. 
Palnters = ; ‘ : j Z J 


Copeland & Son 
* Accepted, with modifications. 


For alterations and additions to Bromley Road sch 


to the old infirmary at the workhouse. Deposit 5s. Mr. pee ae ld a 
George Boyd, 33 Queen Street, Whitehaven. Ne 3 rages 
: a ightingale . 6,9 
WItTHERNWIcCK.—Aug. 3.—For carrying-out additions and Green ny: 
alterations to the offices, &c., at the Council school. The Jones & Adee 5,7 
Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. Crossley & Sons . 5.6 
Wo tveruampton.—July 31.—For the erection of addi- Lonsdale 5,6 
tions to the administrative block at the fever hospital in F, & G. Foster 5,5 
Green Lane. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. George Green, borough; J. & E. Bowyer et 
engineer. | Howky & Oldman 5,4 
DRAWING OFI 
EAM le, LITHOGRAPHED POORE’S Patent Transfer Proce: 
_ Accurately and with Despatch. Cree tee Fore fe differ 

METCHIM & SON, os We a 


(LIMITED) 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fer Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, “ 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘SWEST’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. | 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE. ACCEPTED ees OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
TH TRACINGS. 
The White Mansion, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNER 1 York Street, WEST: 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


Wire E. 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


TRUE - SCALE 


PHILLIPS.“ PATENT. 


LOCK-JAW 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d.¢ 

Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Ros Method of Perspectiwee 
Write for particulars free. 
STANLEY & CO., Iitde., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 
INCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 differe 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalog 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., 


““Tribrach, London.” 


Balconies, 
Baleonets, il 


PHOTO - LITHO 


Ltd., 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & [ 


LIGHTNING 
RO 0 F i c if L ES CONDUCTORS. MOTHERWELL, 800° 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE 


SINGLE GRIP. 


| MANN Z v7) 
MIMMMMS  Z “le 
SECTION ! HAN or Cap. 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


Telegrams, 


SECTION ISI OF GRIP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


BEFORE ASKING 
Yor full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon, | SAM2™ES 


FREE. 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


DO NOT BUY 
FIRE BRICKS 
ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


25 Victoria Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


STRUCTURAL ENGI 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS | 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEELTRO\ 
For Road and Railway Bridges, B 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VI 


onesrx BONNAUD BELT! 


UNIQUE. Wl 


d’ 
Unaffected by any temperature or humi 
acid proof. Trade invited to apply for dist 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles é 


Contractors to H. 
Ponders End, ee 


MY PRICES. 
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BRIGHTON. 


rs, painting, &c., to schools, 


COLWYN BAY. 


Messrs. T. Srup- 


For the erection of county buildings. 


; : illiams ; . Fats °o oO 
Sons, surveyors, Brighton. R. & J. Williams fia feet o 0 
Recommended tenders. Jones & Son , 10,950 0 Oo 
light—York Place boys’ school, J. B. Jones & Son 10,200 0 O 
& Sons ; : : 2 : “ALTE IO-- 6 Exors. of Clegg . 10,055 O Oo 
‘ace girls’ school, Gates & Sons . 170 0 oO Vernon & Sons . 10,025 a Oo 
Street schools, Barnden . 168 0 0 Brown & Backhaus 9,350 0 oO 
ndand Sussex Street schools, Barnden 165 0 o| Davies Bros. 8,970 9 9 
to heating apparatus— Finsbury Road | Allen. : 8810 0 o 
‘Is,Grundy . q : . Sh 67 Loko E. Jones & Sons 8,f€00 o Oo 
| Park and St. Luke’s Terrace schools, Buller Bros. 8,748 0 0 
&Sons . : : ; : mi eOs...o¥o bt pbok. Jones. 8,697 0 oO 
ory fittings—Pupil Teachers’ Centre, | Holme & Green. 8,595 90 Oo 
|, & Evershed ; : é wm G4, On. 07]. pen JONES ‘ 8,022 0 Oo 
Road and Hanover Terrace schools, _ . Davies & Jones . 7,980 0 oO 
ey : : Saree: 57 15 o| Roberts 7,970 0 O 
11 Road schools, Bell &.Sons g2ei3) 6 Evans & Son 79099 9 O 
|Street infants’ school, Bell & Sons 29 13 6| Wood & Co. 7,685 9 oO 
Myers & Son 7,498 oO oO 
Thorp & Sons : 0 oO 
CHARD. | Emmett gee roemmre) 
sion of Holyrood Mill. Messrs. Symes & Mance, Kelly & Co. ; : : 4 Nt F207 01.0 
lects, Chard. Jones & PritcHarp, Abergele (accepted) . 5,900 0 oO 
Contract No. 1. COVENTRY. 
3 ‘ : : A . 275 © ©} For erecting a motor manufactory and office, Foleshill Road. 
| Bros. & Dunster . 206 10 oO Mr. F. Foster, architect, Coventry. 
: ; 3 ‘ 206 0 Oo Whitehouse & Son 12,947" 0170 
1} & Sons (accepted ) 1909 0 0} Worwood . : aE Baby Gro 
ie. : : : 188 0 0} Kelley & Son 12,355 -3° 0 
{« Woolcott 171 17 6 Haywood 12,250 0 oO 
: Griffiths . : 12,239 0 0 
Contract No. 2. Parnell & Sons . nese o oO 
tos.. 2 ss - £2,426 19 3 Isaacs & Sons 12,004 0 O 
ea ee . . - 2,394 16 Oo Fille: 11,990 0 oO 
Il and Doulting Stone Co. 2,297 15 ©! Orr Bros. 11,732 pono 
, ; : : : 2,260 0 O Garlick : : 11,690 9 oO 
i 2,471 16, 10 R. & A. R. Cleaver 11,550 0 ©O 
> ae . 2,098 O O Wincott Et,526, QO 
‘& Woolcott 2,070 10 6| Gibbs. : F : 11,475 9 9O 
Bros. & Dunster . 1,970 9 O} Harris, Coventry (accepted ) 11,450 9 O 
1 & Sons, Taunton (accepted ) 1,938 © 0: Hopkins 11,300 O O 


{ & CO., LTD., F.R.H.S. 


(i; ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


\ORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
|i HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


j-tulanus, London.” 


Tel. 728 Kensington. 


Is, Hospitals, Churches, &., &€. 
AND LINING 
Swimming-Baths, Basements, &c. 


S&SONS, Lea., DUNDEE 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 
Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 
\"“Sik&ss JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTGNE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


HAYWOOD & CO. Ltd. 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes 
YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
‘National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


BASSANT Bros. 


ESTD. 1879. PARQUET FLOORING 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL, 


No connection with any other 
firm of the same name. 


Estimates and Designs free. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Carpetless, London." 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


Chimney Columns 
‘ Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. , No stop- 
pagé of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


grog 
a 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. |published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRIGG. HEADINGLEY. 
For the erection of three dwelling-houses in Grammar | For the construction .of new filter-beds, for th 
School Road. Mr.W. H. Burrrick, architect, Scunthorpe. waterworks committee. é . 
Bilton . - : : ; : : als la O : 2 ese . 
isc weaien ts lela Re CaN A ees pene Bususy & Sons, Darlington (accepted). . £31,705 
Manpers, Barnetby (accepted). : PeenL Tay Me Ou 5: HARTLEY WITNEY. 
COWES. For providing and laying about 2,800 yards of 6-in 
For reconstruction of shop, offices and stores. Mr. J. W. iron main, together with the provision of a 10] 
BessantT. architect, Cowes. engine, 6-inch rising main and three-throw 
Barton & Co. , ’ ‘ : , (fT O87e1OLA0 Messrs. BELsHAaw & Co., engineers, Westminste 
Day . : : : 5 ; : } > O57 10% a0 Britannia Engineering Co. . ; : . £2,996 
Meader : ; ; : ; P 3 982) 07,0 Young. y : : p z . ere, 
Batt, Cowes (accepted ) : : } : 946 0 O Hewett & Sons . : é : : -  1,69¢ 
Pool & Sons : : ; ; , - 1,663 
DEVONPORT. Meredith . . -« . . —_—_—_— 
For alterations and additions to 40 and 41 Fore Street. Mr Wooldridge . : : ‘ : ; : 1,528 
Epcar M. Lest, architect, Devonport. Jenkins & Son. ; : : : : 1,50; 
Wakeham Bros. . ; : E : EO AOL iO © Turner. : é aa : : - 1,393 
Palmer : : : ‘ : a2, BOCs One O Ell : é : At a 3 ‘ ~ Meaac 
May & Son . : : : : . S235 5 OW 0 STREETER & Co., Godalming (accepted ) . 736! 
Pearce Bros. : : A i : cd ZOU Sm sO 
Coles . : i : : i : PE? OTe 0 AO HINDHEAD. 
Jenkin & Son : : : 5 ; Pr. 205" VOnO . f 
Pearn Bros. . : 3 : ‘ , E> oea) .OI0 For the erection of Council schools. Messrs. Ja 
Allen . : ‘ ; ; : ; 220240 O26 RicHarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Roserts, Plymouth (accepie?) . 4 Sane OL Ye ean oF mre) J.&M. Patrick . . . . » £3418: 
Potter. = 5 : : ; : . BRAC 
| ECCLES. ee & Co. 
For the erection of Carnegie library. Messrs. Potrs, Sons Pik ; : : ; ; : ; : 2140 
& Hennincs, architects, Manchester. Milton ; Q ; : : : ne 
Harpman & Jones, Eccles (accepled ) . I her 2OOW POH Crosby & Co. ‘ : : 3 
Mardon : ; : ; : : ; 2, 
ate ; Goddard & Sons . : ‘ 2? a 4 
For alterations and additions to premises at Summerlands. Chapman & Lowry. ; : d . 2,33¢ 
Mr. R. M. CHattice, architect. Haslemere Builders . y , E . ean 
Castle. : 5 : : 2 GET Bae GO ap Kemp . 3 : 3 : ; p . 2,208 
Ham & Passmore . : : : . 66% 0-0 Hawkins & Co. . i : : ¢ = Basi 
Coléssaar ; : ; : 5 3 O24 0 1 e Tompsett & Co. . : j : ; . 2,28) 
Zelley . : ; i : 3 5 ; 620 0 Oo Mitchell Bros. : : : ; ~) N e 
Westcott, Austin & White. : : pe. Sa EO My O; Martin, Wells & Co. . : : : ee ay 
Smate, Exeter (accepted ) ; } : EE A ksi” SAE) CHUTER (acce/ ted ) , : : <3 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CoO., U1 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 4 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St. 


T#E LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING GO. 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte F 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds of hotizontal paying.  —, 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST,, LONDC 


WILLESDEN PAPEF 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W: 


AND ay aAAN\ , I : ¥ 


FITTINGS - OOQ0000) = TUBE URERS_WOLVERH 
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HORSHAM. LEWISHAM—continued. 
> erection of a cottage at the waterworks, for the Dunoon Road. 
ban District Council. Wheeler £512 0 oO 
irge Potter, £300; if porch omitted, 43 allowed; if Fry Bros. 408 0 Oo 
‘ndow omitted, £3; and if barge-boards omitted, Mowlem & Co. 25 0 0 
allowed. Hillman & Murrell, £295 : deduction for Martin . 4153/0 0 
£5 7s. 5d.; bay window, £6 18s. 9d. ; barge-boards, W. PEARCE (accepted ) 388 0 oO 
). 3d. ‘H. Linfield & Son, £285 ; porch, 433 bay F a 
(7, £2 55-5 boards, 15s. Potter Bros., £315; porch, | ~~ payin eto Bardo Road 
| 3¢.; bay window, £5 4s. 6d.; boards, £1 10s. ohne Gan aes 
| Bros., 4350; porch, £6 tos. ; bay window, x 6s. ; Patent Victoria Stone Co. SCAm Zan & 
| £2 18s. T. Redford & Sons, 4320; porch, £4 Ios. ; Mowlem & Co. 294 90 0 
indow, 42 : barge-boards, £3. William Potter, Empire Stone Co. 2866 5 0 
porch, £5; bay window, L2 1os.; barge-boards, £2. Imperial Stone Co.. cL ak ee Bae 
.d back for consideration. Harvey Bros. . 247 9 90 
KING’S NORTON nue ea ir 244 17° 9 
. EARCE (acceptec 2 °o oO 
construction of the permanent way and road bed, Apthorpe tk ; : OK i aaah) 
{the paving and bonding of the Moseley and King’s D Road 
hath tramways, and the extension to Alcester Lanes is : TO on oe 
id Patent Victoria Stone Co. 17a LS 
srwoop & BrotHer, Dukinfield (ac- Empire Stone Co. E735 4g, © 
| ved) j 96 25,462--0. © a we ae £66: “0-0 
c ( oe 
ply of the necessary overhead equipment. Hane ci ‘ me as A 
4 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co. (ac- Atlas Stone Co. ifSV SSO 
ted) : £4,115 0 O| + Apthorpe & Co. 1430s \ 8 
aA PEARCE (accepted ) E45) Ow O 
orbing, channelling and making-up roadways at George Lane. 
| wisham, Patent Victoria Stone Co. ALGL4S 0 
George Lane. Mowlem & Co. AT MLO O 
lem & Co. Ah 150 9 0 Empire Stone Co. 369 14 6 
iM . Hay o oO Imperial Stone Co. . 361 0 O 
}C@ 1,120 0 O Pearce 6:*0.2.6 
\dham & Sons : . ; : Meat »hhZ. .Ge 0 Atlas Stone Ce ae 15 6 
Bros. (accepted) .  . Wie eee t,059) 0 0) Harvey Bross. ote ees ee tere 
, Bargery Road. AAPTHORPE & Co. (accepted Nas ; : oo S2A Eee 
‘in. ‘ A . O.00 0 mo 
‘dham & Sons 926 0 oO LONDON. 
veler 920 o o| For alterations at the South-Western hospital, for the 
iBres, : : ; : F ; dizy oo Metropolitan Asyiums Board. 
lem & Co. . : F , ‘ 4 895 oO Oo Hawkins & Co., 109 Victoria Street (ac- 
(PEARCE (accepted) ; . ; $24 0. 0 cepted ) ; : : : 3 ~ 41j502.- 0m O 


| | The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


ATITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


e manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
/00F, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


WALWYN T, CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, Ae i) et VENTILATORS, 
> &e. 


Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. 


DMAS WARD, 


| GALVANIZED 


Sl 


i we 
vs 5 


“syue] [BOLIPUITAD 
JIJRAA JOH] YJ JO SAIINpOAJUY [EUTSTAO YF, 


LONDON & .. 


= FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


se Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert oa request. 
SE SSE SM 8 SL 


BS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COTTA‘ 


GLAZED BRit 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 4,432,735. 


yr 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of colour works at Homerton. Mr. H. | For the enlargement of Paddington District Post Off 
TANNER, architect. Quantities by Sie es ree H.M. Office of Works, &c. Ae: 
Foster & Dicksee F : : * 7,705° 0.520 is 
Mowlem & Co. . : 4 : : wat, FOO: Oe O Clayton 's - F : 5 : £56,760, 
Colls& Sone 496! 07 0.) SEDSon Son re 
_Chessum & Co. . ; : Sh PARA OFFO Foster & Dicksee . . . : - 38,909 
Hor painting exterior of County. Council schools. raw ines . , . : . — 
King & Son UGE ee } hela oto Aldin Bros. & Devies ‘ é ; ae 
Pasie 4 i ‘ ¥ faa outo Speechley & Smith . a ; ; - 36,900 
Reach : : ; : ; ; ; ; EI de ia Edwards & Medway . i , : - 36,800 
; : ; ; Barker & Co... ; : : f - 36,052 
Richards & Co. : ; : : : da; E55 OO Nigh 1 . 
—Lole & Co. : 2 TES RuOLLO Gin saat : ; f ‘ < ‘ ee 
i mi 5 4 ‘ ‘ + 3s 
Sims, Horseferry Read (accepted pe ; SL Den O80, Spencer, Santo & Cae E : : 35466 
Blundell Street, Set Lawrence-& Son : : : : . 35a7K 
Reason . P : 5399 4107,'0 TPaviGnike Corie ; ‘ ; ; f Be 
Williams & Son i : : ; : se 307 > BOO pea & ee ; } : i } ee 
McCormick & Sons ; f i ‘ : 315 ° oO Vigor & Co. : 5 : 3 i : 34,970 
Kirby. : ; ; : : 3269/7 052-0 hi Re eg Y : ; ; : 
Stevens & Sons. : ~. 230,102 0 be ae ye rf ; ; ; ; : ye 
Harris & Co. , Barnsbury (accepted ) : “5230 =nOonO Wall, Ltd... ‘ : ; F . 34 
Westbourne Road, Islington. Patrick ; 3 ; sgh Ws : * 34439 
Williams & Son. ee 80 | Garrett Son 2. . 
Chappell ME cana re ema ae part Se Poop apis gst trays Reyin % - 0... 2 a 
Groveré&'Son 7) jee ae . Ske 149 IOALO Martin, Wells & Co. . 2 a 
Harris & Co. . 5 REST Oia O Killby & Gayford . : : + «34,050 
STEVENS & Sons, Yonge Park (accepted ys = IO 0200 Mowlem & Co. . ‘ i : : » 33,070 
Upper North Street, Poplar. Williams, Ltd. . : ; E ‘ + 32,520 
Chessum & Sons : : : ; - 32,439 
Newell & Lusty . : : : - 149 0 0 Galbraith 
Haydon & Sons : ; f : MAY Wot pro hee) ates Sores ; : : ° ja 
Derby eat o Wisdom EOS. i s é ./ 3i,deq 
Symes. TAB a BO Fairhead & Son. : ; : : . 31,600 
Press, Robinson & Co. 13010070 PENS ORS (accepted) . : : + 2 
Vigor & Co. . - 129 0 O|] Forthe erection of colour works (No. 3) at Homerton. 
Woottaston & Cox Limehouse (accepted YANO TECK CO 20 H. Tanner, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Srrup 
jee es smith School of Art. Waring, White & Co. . : : ; . £6,731 
Bristow & Eatwell . 5 ? : : ~ 40 T0320 Colls & Son. s F : F : - 6,468 
Richards & Co. : : ; 3 5 :; 43910 0 Holland & Hannen .. : : > GB5e 
Soole & Son. ; 9 BBO TO Carmichael . 3 ; E Oa 
Jounson, 37 Dalling Road (accepted ) 4 . 27.0 0! Cuessum & Co. (accepted) : 4 : » 6, ah 


MAHOGANY Loss anp NIN & SELL PI OAK Borros, "reured: CAN 


Dry Boarps. \e BOOTLE 


TEAK Loss « Pianks. LIVERPOOL ®s WHITEWOOD Boaros, 


WINSOR & NEWTO) 


LIMITED, 
HY Appointment to their Majesties the thing and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOU. 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
——— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. —— 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LOND 


FOR CATALOGUE, 


Over 1,000 in use. 


THE “ ELLKAY-CORNES ” FOLDING BATH 


SI MEDAL. 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS. 
Adapted for all wp-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemos, 


Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. Inspection of blocks of 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment. ~~ ‘ 
BATH-ROOM OPEN 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH for Bedrooms and Rressing-Rooms. oa ont aes 
THE POPULAR “ELLKAY.” A cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings. * tte’ aed si, Be 


London University, 


ELLKAY & CORNES, .imrtep, 


BATH HOUSE, 59 Lied stad ae VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C._ 
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EES oe al ee See 


LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 


» erection of school for sixty mentally defective | For providing additional heating surface at the Capland 
Idren in Janet Street, Poplar. Street school, Marylebone, W. 


Original Amended ; 
Specification. Specification. Davis. 2s : : : * ; . £252 O10 
<i : sees : i See ta ; Stevens & Sona A 4 . ‘ «E58, n0%0.0 
ree - : : axes ’ 
; BE a 0:40 ATR a ve Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. t : - 5 DS§ARIET FO 
& Son ; : . 3,943 0 0 3,679 4 0 Paragon Heating Co. . ; ; : ae LY are 
ens i : Siva ChE ete ta) 3,619 (5/10 J. & F.May . : , : : : a 5 Ae 
JT. Thorne . ; S401 0n.0 SAAT G1.16 Christie, : . : ; : A AS cree 
1 Patrick . : . te o oO 35307 9 O Jeffreys & Co. : : ‘ 5 .. 19% “oma 
Ne eines Ce D320 AIS Ha O Yetton & Co., Limehouse (recommended) . 121 ro) 
hn Wells & Co, . Sey SIGRID AS 3,206 11 9 Architect’s janes ee. 143 ; fe) 
* Bowyer, Upper Nor- 2 : . : F : 3 
od (recommended ) 31299 9 O 3,118 to 11 | For redividing and restepping certain rooms at the Colls 
g PP 
itect’s estimate . oxf 2902; 50 OO: ae Road school, Peckham. 
ividing rooms and rearranging stepping in the boys Ford : . : . ‘ , ; £559 yt Oe 
1 girls’ departments of the Gloucester Grove East Marsland & Sons 35S aS 
wool, Kensington, and for rearranging stepping in Goad . 535 Oo Oo 
t infants’ department, forming doorw ays, providing Triggs Gaye Ob..O 
in tubes, skylights, &c. Lascelles & Co. 518%.0.5.0 
in. ; : ; ; ; ; ¢ £1,300 0 Oo Sharpington ; 488 0 0 
son : : . : . : : 893 10 oO Holliday & Greenwood - 485. 0 O 
cer Pe = : ‘ : : 3 791 0 O J. & C. Bowyer 429 0 0 
ee mons : : : : ; faa ween Galbraith Bros. 425-0; 0 
iay Bros. : : 3 : P ; ON OT O 
Co. . ; : ; ; 770 0 0 Tucker : 4212-08 G 
eat Builders, Ltd. : : ; : 747 0 O Line, 81 Peckham Rye es A sone 410 0 O 
. ; : ; : . 10 . : ; 
a ¥ “ For construction of brick sewer in John Street, Bedford 
stie, 2 Richmond Road ( commended ) 622-40; [6 Row. 
fueectinate:., .. ©. +. « 690 0 oO Bentley & Locke . : . L750 Ge 
Pedrette & Co. . : : : f oy 1, LOZ Gee 
dividing certain classrooms on each floor of the Johnson & Langley. ‘ ‘ : 31,1002 Gao 
ade school, Woolw ich, forming doorways, re- Mowlem & Co. . , ‘ : ; 5 859 0 O 
“pping rooms, &c. Jackson, oF © eee Ye : 822 0 oO 
wral Builders, Ltd. . : : 3 spe070 o oO Parry & Co. : : q - 70506 OG 
iad & Co. . 7 : F é ; Gia: +,0°.0 Adams : : : ‘ : ? : 694 18 2 
ricer & Co. ‘ : pan OT: O° O Patterson . 5 : ; - : 677.05, 0 
‘es, Greenwich (7 commended ). 7 ESAs. O Killingback & Co. : A 660 0 Oo 
t 586 0 Oo NeEaveE & Son, Kensal Rise, W. (accepted ) : 594 0 O 


Telegrams, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a » | *Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘oved Wall Paper Co. JQHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mills, READING. 


TONE Fir 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. _ 


, 1 
f ey 
= ™ h ‘ « 
Registered 
: TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Mae 
QUARRIES 


iy MONKS PARK, 


YW CORSHAM DOWN, 
| ARLeicH DOWN. Raa DEENA ea 
lak, BRADFORD UJ va Lo? Sage. Wilts. Built UE CERT UES a ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
a ’ SA LOMELM 4 22S, SRNR STONE. ‘ PO RT LA N D 


: ac ES BAT H. 


VERPOOL 


40 IMPERIAL nuitoincs,) 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


only of the ae S, 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
U8 SeWeR . OMEN E - Bes. S.w. 


132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO, . 


MANCHESTER. .~* ss ‘ 


"O be ere 
UE? Fuate cane, 
for ea WATERPROOFING 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Rg ee Thy LONDON DEPOTS: 


TRAFFORD PARK. sa 
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SALTASH. 3 


LONDON—continued. 
For the extension of Hampstead general hospital, Messrs, | For erection of premises in Fore Street. Mr. Epcar 


Youne & Hatt, architects, 17 Southampton Street, Lersr, architect, Saltash. 

W.C. May & Son . : ; : : 3 . £758) 0 
Willett . é 5 A 5 ot oe 53.6. 104-0 re Bros. . : ; : , : “ 17 
g : : : : aie > 43 
anes ; j ; aes 2 ROTHERY, Saltash (accepted) ‘ . I » 426 a 

Patman & Fotheringham ; ; 3 seal ayZLOeZOnRtO SEVENOAKS. 
Godson & Sons . 5 : : E 6 ok SEP TO LO 
Johnson & Co... : ' : : goths) ants For alterations and additions to union workhouse. Mes; 
Holliday & Gleenwoeds). ; ; TL CaS trOurG LLEWELLYN & gree architects, Sevenoaks. 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 5 5 ; ow al tO RO.- OPO ree & s 2 ; : : ; - £256 0 
Kirk & Randall . A : ; ; . ears 162 toro Bee ST ae ; ; ; : ' 2450 
Allen & Sons. ; : : ; Ae Rie ote oye o: Gai we S ; ; : : : - 219a%0 
McCormick & Sons . : ; : Heel, 392". eO Se re : : ; : : - 198 © 
Davey, Ltd. : : : 4 te itty tee te eee : . . TG 
Nightingale ; f (GPa SS CANFIELD, Sundridge (accepted) - ; ; . A§%ato 
Barker & Co. ‘ 5 fs ; 6 é 1I1,0l4 O° °70 SHREWSBURY. 
Laurence & Sons ; + p5O,998 0s 8O For the enlargement 
g of Highley Council school, for { 
Watts & Sons, Maidstone (accepted) - 10,949 0 oO Shropshire education ores 
. GriFFitus, Stourbridge (accepted ). : . £1,070 0 
: MARLEY. : For reflooring Oswestry Council school. 
For erection of house. Mr. J. H. Howarp, architect, Hasle- Hayes, Shrewsbury (accepted ) ; wer 
mere. 
Heme ang a i) en Sa ys tae SOUTH STONEHAM., 
Chapman & Lowrye 1th ies Pes kes 1,300 0 o| For the erection of the cook’s room at the workhouse, 
Fry DP 1;1G8 HOO Cawte . A 5 2 : ¢ F 429 10 
HASLEMERE Burtpers, Lro. (accepted) . els 5 OO Haines Bros. . : : : ; 204 12 
Witt Bros. : ; ? : - 194 Io 
RUSHDEN. Marshall . . : ; ; 5 : . TORS 
For the erection of a new church. poe . , . . . . . - 190 0 
Wilmott : : : : : NG4O25 RO nO ee ee ; : : : ; : - 180 0 
Goodman & Murkett : A ; : on 1,005 OOO me ; ; ks en : - TOR 
Bayes . eu Beo a uo JUKES: (accepted ) ; : ; ; 3 .  168mao 
Henson & Son A ; ; : 5 *548303..0 <O 
Swittdallis 6608 te ely ae se eae aay ee WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Packwood . : : : : : - 4,643 0 o/| For alterations and additions to matron’s house at hospite 
Brown & Son : ; : : : . 4,619 0 0 Mr. Hucu NETTLETON, surveyor. 
Stevens . ; ; : : : oe PASS 1 ao Rossiter & Sons. 5 ; : . . £356 oO 
Berrill & Green . ; : 4,445 0 tO Dyer : ; ; -. 3250ap 
Marriott, Rushden (accepted ) : ; «7° 4,423 0.10 4 FORSE as Sons, Bristol (accepted) : : . 300.6 


OF 
PLAIN: & RIVETTED. 
STEEL WORK. 


BRIGHTON ELECTRIC Y RKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


i) EDINBURGH \ 'LONDON ( GLASGow/| 


KrogA- Office’? St Andrey SA Office & Works: WH tice: 75 Bath Sites WY 
: ee a Steel Wo ; Sai Riverside Works, | “es Works, eo Office & Ps 
ae oad, AN £16 Greenwich, Sé, yAN Pst t Dundas, ‘ a Fark, 


ty 27, 1906.} 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY OFFICES, WESTMINSTER. 


HOUSE AT CHESLYN HAY, WALSALL. 


ST, PETER’S MISSION CHAPEL, PLYMOUTH, 


NEW PULPIT, ALL SAINTS, FALMOUTH, 


YLL MOTORS, LIMITED: NEW WORKS aT ALEXANDRIA, 


HADDON HALL. 


KIRBY HALL. 
ee 
WELLINGTON. 


> erection of Sunday school at Tan Bank, for the 
mitive Methodist Trustees. Mr. ELIJAH JONES, 
hitect, Hanley. 


. £2,026 1 


;oner 9 
rin VGA le <0 
yor. 1,590 o 
Be 1,578 o 
a eas 1,569 o 
hs : : 2 R . : nt, 550) 0 
ir. : : ‘ : ‘ ; mA 7o OQ 
e orne ‘ : ; . é nl, 44.510 50 
i more & Son : B 3 1,359) 0 
ty : be 3 : : sk O 
ies, Wellington (accepted) ARLE Whey 


WINTERBOURNE. 
irestoration of St. Martin Church. Mr. C. E. PonrtING, 
EE diocesan architect, Marlborough. 


*k & Son SAS 


or) 
| : HOG2 +o. 6 
an F 988 0 o 
1 & Son 865 19 9 
}. : 861 I0 o 
5 ogs 830 0 Oo 
Bn 5 ; ; : 798 0 Oo 
1R, Bridport (accepted ) . 78 OS 
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WRAYSBURY. 


For the erection of infants’ school for about 100 children 
and alterations to existing school. 


New School. Repairs. 
Grave ; : 2 HOOK fOr "Gu TIS O.. oO 
Francis . ‘ - 1,688 0 0 189.0) .0 
Richardson 1.032000. G 98 10 o 
Hollis & Sons 1,619 0 Oo 051,070 
Burfoot & Son F580. (Go oO 104 0 O 
Lock Bros. V,570°402 0 108 19 oO 
Lovell Eso oro 46 10 o 
Bowyer. 1,495 0 0 92-6" 0 
Hendry A ; 1,490 0 0 88 0 o 
Cox & Sons (accepted) 1,485 Oo o 92 oF @ 


(Received too late for classification.) 
DOWNE. 


For erecting the Downe Council school for the Kent Educa- 
tion committee. 


PoDGER & Son (accepted ) Sr igrerrcs” 5 
MAIDSTONE. 
For the Staplehurst drainage. 
WICKENS (accepted ) ; 3 ; . 4192 10 oO 
TONBRIDGE. 
| For erecting new building as a cottage hospital. Mr. J. W. 
Litt Le, architect. 
Martin & Co. - 41,845 0 0 
Baker . s) 31,, 2ODML Ores O 
Strange & Son 1)732 0. OMl0 
Punnett & Son 1,697 0 o 
Jarvis & Son 1,689 0 o 
Jarvis . : : : s 1,679.) O80 
BEALE & Son (accepted ) - 1,594 0 O 


Owing to the success of the past years, Mr. Montgomery 
has decided to utilise Olympia for next year’s exhibition, , 


as it will give him more opportunities to satisfy his numerous 
supporters. 


:LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, vm 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


FATENCE FIREPLACES. 


* 


5 | 


ae... 


pitices & Showrooms: 2 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, 


Figure 7. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. land L. Flesch, both of Lausanne, and M. F. Bathe 


Tue Selby Urban District Council will proceed at once | Ormont-dessus, the right to construct and work a nan 
with their application for a provisional order authorising | gauge electric railway between Ormont-dessus and Gst 
them to supply electricity under the Electric Lighting Acts. The estimated cost of the installation is about 80,000/ 
Messrs. Medhurst, Page & Lloyd, electrical engineers, are which about. 5,728/. is to be spent on rolling gt 
top ee 4 ne for aden ad Out the gs 3. Messrs. Haag & Grenlich, of Bienne, the right a 
‘Tue Brighton, Corporation, owing ‘to :the reedom from | ctruct and work a narrow-gauge electric railway { 
serious mishaps experienced hitherto on their electric tram- | G,indelwald to the Mer-de-Glace. The estimated a 
. . . . 5 : ’ >, Ge ee : a}; 
way system, have decided not to renew their insurance | the installation is about 92,000/,, of which about 19,10¢ 
policy as third party gene but to set aside yearly apportioned for the purchase of rolling stock an ce 
a sum of 600/. to meet any claims that may arise. : : : 
j electric plant and the construction of a generating static 
Mr. A. G. Durnrorp, R.E., inspector of the Local A s 6 ae 
Government Board, held an inquiry at West Bromwich into 
the application of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
5,150/. for the purpose of carrying out extensions at the 


pe die ce oelecap any ee eatin cst tees Shi pe has been substituted for an existing steam plant for spi 
increasing demand for electricity. 8 Or Spin 
Spe ins |and weaving. The mills contain 39,000 spindles 

Trinity House states that it is incorrect to say that they 818 looms, and the steam-power installation, which 
are adopting the incandescent oil burner at all the light- | heen in use for a couple of generations and included 
houses under their charge. Nor has the incandescent oil | jines of main shafting and much heavy gearing, was | 
burner superseded the electric light at the Lizard or any | tically worn out. The electric installation, which is alr 
of their other electric lighthouse stations in this country. | partly at work and will be completed in a few we 
They do not consider the incandescent oil burner an illumi- | jncludes steam turbines of 700 horse-power, super-he 
nant superior to the electric light during fog. electric pumps and all the most improved appliances 


Tue electric-lighting committee of Edinburgh Town | the complete change from steam to electric driving will 
Council recommend the Council to have lighted with | claimed, have involved not a single hour’s stoppage o 
electricity common stairs whose houses have an electric | mills. A considerable increase of output and decrea: 
installation. The rate was fixed at 20s. per 5 candle-power | working cost are anticipated. yee ; 
lamp per annum, including maintenance. With regard to Tur town clerk of Edinburgh has prepared a r 
the realised balance of 16,361/. it was agreed to recommend bearing on the decision of the House of Lords committ 
that 10,000/, be placed to reserve and 5,000/. to reduction of | the Tramways Bill, and advising the Town Council 
capital debt, leaving 1,361/. to the Council for disposal. 'the policy to be followed in carrying out the pec 

Tur Feuille Fédérale Suisse contains the text of conces- , obtained with regard to the Broughton and Gilmore 


Various new cotton mills in Lancashire have bee 
are being fitted for electric driving, but the mills of Me 
Ashworth, Hadwen & Co. at Droylsden are, accordin 
the Manchester Guardian, the first in which electric dri 


sions granting :—1. M. Othmar Kluser, of Brigue, the right | routes. In considering future extensions or addi 
to construct and work a narrow-gauge railway (partly | tramways, the Corporation, while keeping in mind 
funicular) between Stalden and Saas Fée. The estimated | these should be either practicable in themselves « 


cost of the installation is about 116,000/., of which about | connected with other systems, will probably have rega 
y 


9,000/. is to be spent on rolling stock. 2. Messrs. C. Niess | the capabilities and advantages of electric systems. 


TRAPE MARK REGISTERED 


A mm, ROOFING 


The Most 


Economical Covering 
FOR 


FLAT OR PITCHED ROOFS 


NO TARRING OR COATING REQUIRED. 


WILL NOT MELT OR RUN, 
ROT, DECAY, OR DRY UP. - 


ACID, ALKALI, TIME, WATER & WEATHER PROOF. 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IRON. 
Write for Catalogue No. K and Samples. 


ROBERT W. BLACKWELL & C0., Ltd, 


59 CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Tel. 7308 London Wall. 


LIFTS 


Over 10,000 running. — 
Ask for Cata'ogue. 


CARL FLOHR 
73a Queen Victoria St., Lond 


A LIST of ART PLATES published 
ARCHITECT,’ will be forwarded (crt 

GILBERT WOOD & CO, Ltd., Publishers, 1™) 

Ludgate Circus, B.C. “aay 
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_which may hereafter be proposed may either be con- 
ted by the Corporation—and worked by the lessees— 
ormed and worked by companies (especially where 
nuations into the county are involved) on such con- 
4s as the Corporation may consider sufficient to safe- 
4 the public interest, and to fit in with possible com- 
ensive new arrangements at the termination of the 
mt lease. It was inevitable that tramway extensions 
any directions must take place within and around the 
n the immediate future, and the recent proceedings, 
ct to the explanations already given, had shown that 
Corporation were entitled to make such new or 
ional tramways, either cable or electric, as they con- 
2d necessary in the public interest without interfering 
the rights of the lessees under the lease. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Acton District Council have approved of plans for 
nunicipal buildings estimated to cost 35,000/. This is 
ernative scheme to that rejected by the Local Govern- 
Board, which was estimated to cost 100,000/. 


ie Plumbers’ Company have presented to the London 
y Council a number of books, specially bound, and 
ig the company’s arms, for the use of students attend- 
‘e plumbing classes at the School of Building. 


te finance and town hall committee of the Birkdale 
1 District Council have decided to erect a new wing at 
ck of the town hall, to include a new council chamber 
Tge committee-room. The estimated cost is 1,450. 


% JoHN Fyre, a well-known Aberdeen granite mer- 
died in his seventy-seventh year on the 18th inst. at 
een. He was responsible for the pier foundations for 
orth, Kew, Putney and Tower bridges, the Thames 
okment, as well as numerous buildings in Aberdeen, 
host of dock and harbour works. 


‘E death has occurred of Mr. Samuel Biggins, Edge, 
s, who (says the Liverpool Courier) conducted an im- 
it builder’s business, and some of the finest and best 


Qr 
9 


{ 


work on local estates was entrusted to him. The excellence 
of his work was a local byword. The principals of the firm, 
themselves skilled craftsmen, invariably conducted the 
building operations, which were expeditiously performéd: 


BEFORE Judge Owen at Newport County Court, the 
action Knowler v. Williams to recover 85/. os. 3d. on a 
building contract was again down for hearing. It was 
agreed at the last court to submit the matter to arbitration 
in order to decide what was due. Mr. J. W. Hunt, the 
arbitrator, found that the formality of a counterclaim had 
not been duly made, and therefore reduced his award to 
507. 1s. 11da., leaving the remaining 30/. to be fought over in 
a new action. The plaintiff asked for costs. His Honour 
ultimately allowed costs on the action on Scale C, as the 
amount claimed was above 50/., and judgment was accord- 
ingly entered for plaintiff for the amount of the award and 
costs of the action. 


THE medical officer of health for East Sussex, in dealing 
in his annual report with the suggested advisability of some 
modification of the building by-laws in force in many rural 
districts, states that it would appear that the chief defect in 
existing by-laws of the urban type when applied in rural 
districts is to be found in the restrictions compelled with 
regard to building material. Regulations which provided 
against dampness of the house, and which insured free 
access. of sunlight to and proper ventilation of dwelling- 
rooms, cannot be enforced with too much stringency. But 
with regard to general structural details, very much more 
liberty than is allowed at present should be possible. The 
medical officer says the absurd tyranny of the more restric- 
tive kind of by-laws cannot be better illustrated than by 
pointing out that in many country districts the well-to-do 
individual would not be allowed to provide for his own use 
a convenient residence constructed on the same principles 
as, for example, the buildings, excellent from the hygienic 
point of view, which the Admiralty, after taking the best 
available expert advice, have provided for the cadets at the 
Royal Naval College at Osborne. By-laws in these rural 
districts appear to have been formulated with a view of 
insuring for the labourer’s cottage a monumental permanency 
which is neither necessary nor even desirable. 


INTRACTORS’ PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


CAMPBELL-GRAY, Ltd., 17 Cheapside, E.C. 
Light and Air, Progress & Survey Photographs. 


“Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’—Vide PRESS. 


Sainsbury 
rothers, 


CHURCH, TURRET, & 
TOWN HALL CLOCKS, 
PROJECTING CLOCKS, 


With Ornamental Wrought-Iron Drum & Bracket. 


Limited, — 
Clock Works, 


‘phic Address, 
CLOCKWORK, LONDON.” 


‘ne, 
ig WALTHAMSTOW. 


= 
bf 


ae 


ARCHITECTURAL 


\PHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


27 STRAND, LONDON, 


Walthamstow, 
London, N.E. 


Wrought or Cast-Iron Dials, Glazed 


suitable for I]lumination. Copper Dials. 


MAKERS OF PALMER’S ELECTRICAL CLOCKS, 
THE SIMPLEST AND MOST RELIABLE ON THE 
MARKET. Full Particulars on Application. 


TELEPHONE NO. 


DFORD LEMERE & CO. 


4258, CENTRAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HM. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


WY .C. FURST FLOOR) 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Metropolitan Water Board have approved an esti- 
mate of 8s,ooo/. for the construction of six filter-beds at 
Ditton, on a site belonging to the Board. 

Tue new free library at Northampton is to be carried 
out under the supervision of and from the designs of the 
borough engineer and surveyor. 

Tue City Corporation is about to spend 40,000/. at the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, Islington, on the construction of 
public slaughter-houses. 

Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have agreed to 
the proposals to extend and improve the Brocklebank and 
North Carriers docks at an estimated cost of 279,5004/. 

Tue London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., are about to erect new premises at the corner of 
Euston Road and Euston Square. The designs have been 
prepared by Professor Beresford Pite. 


Tue Cardiff asylums committee have decided not to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a clock on the tower of the new 
city asylum at Velindre. The recommendation of the 
architect was of a clock with three dials, each being of 
8 feet diameter, and the total cost was estimated at 400/. 


Messrs. Warwick & Hatt, the architects, estimate that 
for the erection of the new municipal buildings for the 
borough of Holborn the amount will be under 20,000/., the 
land would cost 21,o00/. and furniture and additions 8,ooo/., 
making a total cost of 49,000/. 

Mr. Dimonp Gorpon, one of the Local Government 
Board auditors, has intimated to a deputation of Hammer- 
smith ratepayers that in his audit of the Guardians’ half- 
yearly accounts he intends to disallow 3,ooo0/.—an item 
connected with the expenditure on the new workhouse— 
which will be surcharged to the Guardians. 

An ideal place to spend a holiday is the beautiful golf 
course of the Hardelot Golf Club, near Boulogne. The spot 
is an ideal one, and the club, which has been established 
there in connection with the Société d’Hardelot, by which 
Society the district is being developed, is a flourishing one. 
There are plenty of other pastimes to be indulged in— 
tennis, croquet, archery, boating, fishing and shooting. 
Mr. John R. Whitley, the founder of the exhibitions at Earl’s 


Telephome 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. 


Prices moderate. Estimates free. 
All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


Proofs in few hours if required. 


Court, is the promoter of Hardelot, and the success he | 
met with is well merited. 

Tue Lord Provost’s committee of Edinburgh To 
Counci] have decided that a register of historical buildi 
in the city should be prepared. They have also appro 
of the site for the monument to the Black Watch on 
Bank of Scotland ground at the corner of the Mound; 
Market Street. { 


Tue American consul at Birmingham reports to 
Department of Commerce at Washington, U.S.A,, tha 
British mercantile and engineering circles they are so; 
times mildly sarcastic about the ease with which catalog 
can be obtained from American manufacturers, disclos 
designs and even giving best discounts. 

Prans for bringing a water supply to the city of Ath 
from Lake Stymphalos, a distance over sixty-two miles, 
nearly complete. The aqueduct will consist of masot 
where necessary, and of iron pipes. A company will 
formed with a capital of nearly 1,250,000/., and there 
be an additional loan by the company of 705,000/. guarant 
by the Greek Government. m 


A FREEHOLD building site at the corner of Piccadilly 
St. James’s Street, W., covering an area of 5,312 feet, 
clusive of an area of vaults of 1,973 square feet under 
pavement, was put up for auction at the Mart. Com; 
tion at the sale was fairly good up to 155,000/, but as tl 
was no advance on this figure, a bid of 165,000/. was m 
on behalf of the vendor, and the site withdrawn to be d 
with privately. : 

In view of the transfer of the North Metropolitan Tr 
ways Company’s undertaking to the London County Cou: 
the employés are to be placed on the Council’s stan 
conditions of labour. The cost of making these alterati 
including the employment of additional men, who will 
required in consequence of shortening the hours of lab 
will amount to about 15,6582. a year. 


A scuLPTURED figure of Lord Armstrong, the found 
the Elswick Works, has been placed in the grounds of I 
castle Natural History Museum at a cost of over 5, 
The base of the monument is semicircular in form, 
two wing walls, and above it rise a massive pedeste 
Heyworth stone and the statue in the centre. The fi 
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ich stands 9 feet high, was sculptured by Mr. Hamo 
ornycroft. 

Tue London County Council have approved of the 
ans for the erection of buildings on the eastern and 
sstern sides of Regent Street between the Quadrant and 
ford Circus. The scheme involves the ultimate rebuild- 
x of nearly the whole of the houses and shops on both 
des of the street. A considerable area of ground at 
esent covered by one-storey projections will be built 
jon to the height of the main buildings, and the area 
/w occupied by buildings will be reduced by about 3,400 
Be 

“Tue Workmen’s Compensation Act may be an endow- 
mt to lawyers in one sense,” said Sir William Selfe during 


{sat blessing to the working people of this country.” His 
nour added that the Home Office estimated that 150,000 


these cases on an average ever came into court. 


: applied, and statistics showed that not more than 1,500 
Tue Uruguayan Government propose to make a con- 
uction at Monte Video. The proposal is to build a new 
Ie 180 métres wide at base, to be completed on the 
stern side by a solid mole 67 métres wide and 370 métres 
| g, with space for sheds, &c., and a large open space for 
{: movement of vehicles. This will mean an addition to 
port works of nearly 1,000 métres of wharf line. The 
- is estimated at 800,000 dols., or over 170,000/. 

| 


| THE Premier of Western Australia states that the total 
yoded area of the colony is estimated at 98,090,000 acres, 


approximately, as follows :—Jarrah, mainly (with black 


{: hearing of an accident case at Brompton, “but it is a | 


; : i re iEetd 
‘j rred yearly:in the occupations t l : ; 

pigents occu eee P PONS are allowed to erect houses of any cost, but must state the 

_ full cost and also the sum for which duplication would be 


| made for customers. 


<erable addition to the port works now in course of con- | 


“0p extent of merchantable timber has been reckoned to 


t and red gum interspersed), 8,000,000 acres; Karri, 
190,000 acres ; Tuart, 200,000 acres ; Wandoo (white gum 
1 allied timbers), 7,000,000 acres; York (gum, yate, | 
3 dalwood and jamwood), 4,000,000 acres ; total, 20,400,000 
f This represents a forest area of merchantable 
jber four times greater than the whole area of Wales. | 
le total value of timber exported from Western Australia 


i 


i the ten years ended 1904 was 4,800,000/. 


In the competition for the Wesleyan church, Wallington, 
Srey, the committee have awarded first place to the 
ign of Mr. Frank Windsor, of Croydon, whose design 
been accepted from a selection of thirty-two submitted | 
Ines of architects, with a final selection from drawings | 
ymitted by six. The second premiated design was 
iarded to the late Mr. W. D. Church, of South Place, and 
} third premiated design to Mr. H. A. Woodington, of 
myn Street. Accommodation is provided for 600 
jjings, and the plan has large central nave with ambu- 
hries. Exterior work to be carried out in Kentish rag, 
il the architect’s estimate without tower is 6,640/. 


Representatives of local authorities in Monmouthshire | 
ve held a conference to consider the question of the 
servation of the water sources of the county. It was | 
IoIved :—“That in the opinion of this conference it is 
lirable, in the interests of the county, and especially its 
justrial districts, that the present sources of water 
ply should be conserved, and all measures taken for | 
venting outside companies or bodies: from abstracting 
‘er to which the inhabitants of this county have a natural 
‘m; that the County Council should promote a Bill in 
iament in the ensuing session with the view of securing 
food and ample supply of water for the benefit of the | 
ity, 


} 
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| poles at a circular saw at the defendant’s saw mill. 


Mr. Geo. A. PHiLiips, deputy county surveyor, has, 
reported to the Glamorgan roads and bridges committee 
that the experiment of tarring a section of the main road 
at Bridgend for dust-laying was commenced on June 12. 
The length of road treated was 923 lineal yards. The 
effect so far is considered satisfactory. It was, he said, 
perhaps a little early to base any recommendation upon the 
short experience of this method of treating the roads, but 
the method certainly presented itself as one of the most 
efficient and economical ways of dealing with the dust 
nuisance, complaints of which had been received from 
Pontardawe, Pontardulais and other parts of the county. 
The cost was 29/. 18s. 11d. It is expected the road will 
require treating once every year. 

Tue Cleveleys Cottage Exhibition was opened om 
Saturday. The exhibition has been built on the Thornton 
portion of the landed property of the Fleetwood Estate, 
The estate is 2,300 acres in extent; competitors 


Money prizes are offered in several 
classes—for the best and most economical detached cottage, 
with not less than three bedrooms; for the best and most 
economical pair of cottages ; for designs and specifications, 
and for the best laid-out gardens. These will be awarded 
by a committee of architects and builders. In all forty-four 
houses and bungalows have been erected or are in course 
of erection. The exhibition is to remain open three 
months. 


AN unusual bridge project is now under way for bridging: 
the Mississippi river at St. Louis. By a recent public vote 
the project of a free municipal bridge was approved by a 
large majority. Under this ordinance a sum of 3,500,000 dols. 
becomes available for “the construction and maintenance. 
of a municipal bridge for public use by railroads, street- 


| cars, vehicles of all. kinds and pedestrians over and across. 


the Mississippi river, and for the purchase of land to be 
used for approaches thereto.” 


Mr. ARTHUR C. Parn, of Westminster, has, as requested 
by the Middlesbrough Corporation, submitted a report and 
recommendations as to the means of improving the com- 
munication across the river Tees between Middlesbrough 
and Port Clarence. In his opinion only two methods claim 


| serious consideration, viz. a tunnel or a transporter bridge. 


Of these two he advises the adoption of the latter. It 
would be practically on the lines of the old ferry landing, 
and therefore as short as possible. The transporter car 
would be 4o feet long by 33 feet wide, capable of carrying 
a freight of 71 tons, or about 600 passengers. The cost of 
construction he estimates at 55,580/, with the usual 10 per 
cent. for contingencies and the Parliamentary and engineer- 
ing expenses ; total, 67,195/. His estimate of the working 


| expenses is 1,740/. per annum, as compared with an average 
| working cost of the present ferry of 3,102. 


The question 
is under consideration. 

His Honour Judge Ellicott gave judgment at the Chelten- 
ham County Court in the case of Brooker v. Warren, which 
was aclaim for compensation by a widow for the loss of 
her husband, who was killed while engaged in sawing larch 
The 
facts were not in dispute, the defence to the claim being 
that the deceased man had been guilty of such serious and 
wilful misconduct as to disentitle his relatives to recover 
anything. His Honour found that Brooker was disobedient 
and wilfully so in not using the guard provided by his 
employer, but did not consider the disobedience was of so 


_ serious a character as to take the case out of the Compensa- 


DRAIN and SOIL PIPES (Coated or Glass 
Enamelled), RAIN WATER PIPES and 
GUTTERS, CASTINGS for MANSARD 
ROOFS, ELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS, 
CARRIERS, WIREWAYS, &c., while for 
CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK, VERAN- 
DAHS, STAIRCASES, &c., their very large 
range of PATTERNS for COLUMNS, 
FRIEZES, and SPANDRILS, being always 
ready for instant operation, will assure earliest 
despatch of any work in this way entrusted 
to them. 
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tion to Workmen Act. It was a case of a skilled and 
experienced sawyer backing his opinion against that of the 
factory inspector, and he had paid the penalty for one single 
disobedient act by his life. But the facts negatived reck- 
lessness. His Honour gave judgment for the widow for 
the full amount of the claim, viz. 150/. 


A LARGE deposit of clay has been discovered in Mon- 
terey co., California, says Scientific Experiments, from which 
can be manutactured an absolutely fireproof brick. <A 
house built of these bricks cannot catch fire from the 
outside and flames inside are quenched by a vapour that 
rises from the brick when heat is applied to it. The brick 
js an excellent non-conductor, and remains cold aa inch 
below the surface while a hot flame from a gasoline torch 
js directed against it. Experiments have been made with 
the new brick, of which a report has been presented to 
the Merchants’ Association of Monterey. The deposits of 
clay from which the brick is made are very extensive and 
the brick can be manufactured cheaply. The Merchants’ 
Association will conduct further experiments, and, if the 
‘bricks prove to be satisfactory, the building of fireproof 
‘structures will be revolutionised. 

THE report of the manager of the artisans and labourers’ 
dwellings owned by the Corporation of Liverpool, which 
has just been published, shows that on December 31, 1904, 
the total number of tenements under the control of the 
‘committee was 1,670 (comprised in twelve separate blocks 
of dwellings), affording accommodation for 7,892 persons. 
There were also at the same date fifteen shops. During 
the year ended December 31, 1905, 150 additional tenements 
were opened, providing accommodation for 828 persons, 
thus bringing the aggregate number of tenements to 1,820, 
containing 4,359 rooms capable of accommodating 8,720 
persons. At the close of the year 1905 the total gross 
annual rental of the tenements and shops amounted to 
17,799. 12s. 8d. The total receipts for 1905 amounted to 
14,6022 17s. tod. The expenditure for the year was 7,290. 

Tue Manchester City Council on the 18th inst. approved 
‘of the following resolution :—" That having regard to the 
‘continued increase in the consumption of water and the 
length of time it will take to carry out the work, it is 
necessary that arrangements should now be made for laying 
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the third pipe in connection with the Thirlmere aqueduc 
and that the Council approve of this proceeding an 
authorise the committee to appoint the engineers and tak 
all requisite steps in this matter.” A part of the cost ¢ 
laying the new pipe was anticipated in the laying of th 
second pipe. When making passages through rock the 
sometimes made the passage wide enough to admit of 
third pipe without further blasting. The estimated cost , 
the third pipe is about 750,000/. The committee posses 
borrowing powers to the extent of 650,000/., and the balanc 
will be the subject of an application to Parliament hereafte 
An aqueduct connected with the third pipe to carry wate 
from Little Hulton to the reservoirs at Audenshaw hz 
already been sanctioned. 


METAL CASEMENTS. 


EXPERIENCE has proved that for some classes of buildin; 
metal casements have advantages over those of woo 
Those manufactured by Mr. William Hatton have peeuli: 
advantages. They can be fitted with gun-metal handle 
screw and swivel stays and condensation gutters, or wit 
wrought-iron handles, stays and gutters. The former ai 
slightly more expensive, but there is a graduated sca 
which is adhered to by the maker. The title “ Frenc 
casements” is not inapplicable, for the handles, stays, & 
are as excellent in style as any to be obtained in Pari 
They are, however, produced by Mr. Hatton at prices belo 
those prevailing in France. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd. of Reading ar 
London, have requested us to announce that they hay 
given up their Manchester agency and have opened branc 
offices. instead at 206 Corn Exchange Buildings, Cathedr 
Street, and appointed Mr. George Thompson, manager. 
Tue Drill Hall in Bristol, which was selected for tt 
exhibition of the Royal Sanitary Institute, like oth 
buildings of its class, could not be considered as attractiv 
But by the application of Duresco its appearance was tran 
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. = iy 
rmed, and enabled all the goods displayed to be seen 
nder advantageous circumstances. At the stall and speci- 
nen bath-room shown by Messrs. Rowe Bros. & Co., the 
listrict agents, it was possible for public officials, architects, 
urveyors, as well as the public, to observe the value of 
Juresco in decoration as well as the other merits of this 
.xcellent water paint, which in, Bristol has proved its value 
vhen emergencies arise and time and economy must be 
espected. | 3 
overed with Duresco at the Royal Victoria hospital, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


fessrs. Norton & Grecory, Lrp., have published a new 
dition of their catalogue of drawing and surveying instru- 
ients, drawing materials, stationery, &c. It has the great 
dvantage of being divided into sections, and there is also 
complete index. Any article desired can be instantly 
ferred to. From their position in Westminster the firm 
re well acquainted with the requirements of architects, 
‘ngineers and contractors. Their supply is therefore com- 


t cheap rates. Recent improvements in instruments are 
xhibited in the pages. 
; 


' THE inconvenience which arises from sash lines and 
‘hains or from the pulleys is known to most occupants of 
ouses, for whenever an accident arises they immediately 
ome to the conclusion that all parts of the house are 
qually fragile. 
ave been established for over a century, and they make a 
pecialty of chains, pulleys, hooks and weights, entitling 
1em to be considered as domestic benefactors. They 
ianufacture copper chains of rivetted links having a 
reaking-strain, according to the size, varying from 250 lbs. 
) 1,200 Ibs. They have been used in the City Hall, 
velfast, the General Hospital, Birmingham, and other 
ospitals, in barracks, club-houses, offices and works. 
vhey have also patented sash hooks which are bent with 
le grain and are superior to forged hooks. If preferred, 
jey have a bolt and plate attachment. Their axle pulleys, 
vhich are an important factor in easy working and the 
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It may be added that 40,000 square yards were | 


_ follow. 
| the parts, and consequently with additional strength there is 


‘rehensive, and, what is no less important, can be obtained | 


Messrs. Harcourts, Ltd., of Birmingham, | 


avoidance of breakage, are made only in one quality. 
The face and wheel are brass and {the bushings iron or 
gunmetal. 


A NEW RADIATOR. 


THE necessity for having efficient means of heating affords 
continual opportunities for the display of American inven- 
tiveness. They prefer radiators to our open fires, and they 
possess a Surprising variety of forms. In England objec- 
tions are raised against the American systems on account 
of the general use of cast-iron. The new Kinnear pressed 


radiators will overcome any prejudice which that material 


created, because in them wrought-iron has been substituted 
for cast-iron. If conductivity were alone considered the 
advantage is with wrought-iron, for investigators say it has 
one-tenth more of[ that power. But other advantages 
It is not necessary to have so much thickness in 


one-fourth less weight. Less water or steam is needed, 
which means economy in fuel, and the liability to accident 
from freezing may be said to be entirely removed. Great 
care is taken with all the joints and connections. Both 
inside and outside is coated with zinc, by which the 
radiator is impervious to the impurities which are found in 
some waters. A test of 35 Ibs. to the square inch under 
hydraulic pressure is also applied to each radiator. With 


| these precautions the durability is vastly increased. Archi- 


tects will, of course, prefer to exercise their own judgment, 
and the Kinnear pressed radiators may now be seen at the 
premises of Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson & Co., Tower Street, 


| Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


CHUBB’S “’99” STEEL VAULT. 


Ar the invitation of Sir George Hayter Chubb, Bart., and 
his co-directors, a large and distinguished company visited 
the extensive works of Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe 
Company, Ltd., in Glengall Road, Old Kent Road, S.E., on 
Tuesday last, to inspect the strongest steel vault or treasury - 
in Great Britain, built for the Royal Bank of Scotland, which 
has taken a year to construct and is a unique production. 
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Its dimensions are 9 feet 3 inches wide, 8 feet 10 inches 
high and 23 feet 8 inches long, the gross weight with door 
and fittings being 50 tons. 

The walls, roof and floor consist of a series of slabs of 
“steel which are rivetted and bolted together, so as to make 
one continuous piece, the thickness of the slabs being 
2 inches, and at the joints this is increased up to a thickness 
of 32 inches. The strength of the room may be said to lie 
in the plates of Cammell’s ’99 alloy steel, made specially 
for Messrs. Chubb, as the result of most exhaustive experi- 
ments, and the most characteristic quality of which is 
toughness. Asa backing to this steel, alternate sheets of 


welded armour plate make up the thickness of 2 inches. 


The outer plate of the treasury door is a solid slab 
45 inches thick of the best armoured plate, specially pre- 
pared for this particular work, and the peculiar feature is 
the absence of any spindle or keyhole, thus insuring extra 
security. The patent diagonal bolts are secured by a triple 
time lock, a keyless combination lock, and also a special 
anti-explosive lock, protected by a heavy manganese steel 


~~ 


casting within the room. The hinges, being adjustable and 
on ball bearings, enable the door, which weighs 4 tons, to 
be moved with comparative ease. — 

When this treasury, which is believed to be the strongest 
ever constructed in Europe, is finally placed in position, it 
will stand on a bed of armoured concrete 2 feet thick, and 
will be surrounded by walls of hard Stafford blue bricks 
18 inches thick, having bars of 2-inch steel built in the 
alternate courses. 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS. 


In order to accommodate holiday makers, tickets at reduced 
fares available for eight days will be issued by the Great 
Eastern Railway to Brussels August 1 to August 4 inely- 
sive and August 6, and to Zurich, wid Harwich and 
Antwerp. Dining and breakfast cars are run between 
London and Parkeston Quay, Harwich, on the Antwerp 
service. Passengers leaving London in the evening reach 
Brussels next morning. For visiting The Hague, Scheven- 
ingen (the Dutch Brighton) and Amsterdam for the dead 
cities of the Zuyder Zee special facilities are offered. From 
the Hook of Holland through carriages run in the North 
and South German express trains to Cologne, Bale and 
Berlin, reaching Cologne at noon, Bale*and-Berlin in the 
evening. Tickets dated in advance can be obtained at the 
Liverpool Street station continental inquiry and booking 
offices. 


A serious fire broke out on Wednesday evening at 
Leeds. The premises of Messrs. Hotham & Whiting and 
the Great Northern hotel were destroyed. The damage is 
estimated to be at least 100,000/, 


THE General Post Office has offered the Brighton Town 
Council 49,oc0/. for the telephone undertaking, and the 
telephone committee recommend acceptance of the offer. 


Tue West Ham Local Board are about to apply fora 
Local Government Board loan of 75,650/. for the electricity 
undertaking. 
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oo 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CADIZ. 


‘ue British Consul, ia his report on the trade of the district 
f Cadiz, says the construction of the electric tramway line 
) San Fernando from Cadiz, 14 miles, is nearly completed. 
js intended to continue the line to ‘Chiclans. Tarifa and 
yentually Algeciras. The line will be a great boon to 
-adiz, whose population is unused to travel, the majority 
caving seldom gone beyond the narrow neck of sand which 
ynnects this historic city with the mainland. Cadiz is 
most an island, a fortress surrounded on.all sides by a 


eyond this entrance stretches a long, narrow belt of sand, 
‘yiding the Atlantic from the bay. As circumstances now 
e it is impossible, within town limits, to extend the avail- 
jle building area. It has heen, to quote an oft-written 
‘eal expression, ‘‘a long cherished dream” of the people of 
‘diz to demolish a certain portion of these picturesque, 


g factories and developing the business portion of the 
wn, This “dream” is not without interest to the foreign 
aveller, since it includes the laying out of gardens and 
iilding of modern hotels. It is proposed to utilise the 
aterial obtained in lengthening existing piers and reclaim- 
g Jand from the sea, thus enabling vessels to load and 
ve cargo alongside of wharves “instead of as now by 
eans ‘of lighters in the often ruffled waters of the bay. 
ae advantage of this to the desired revival of trade in 
idiz cannot be overestimated. 


In the prevailing distress through lack of employment | 


val authorities and influential merchants have found 
portunity to bring forward their scheme, and with such 
ies have they pushed it that at the time of writing the 
joort the walls are being demolished, and all who desire 
yrk can obtain it at a certain fixed wage. However, it is 
gask of greater magnitude than can be accomplished by 
ps unused to euch: form of manual labour, and there is 
| le doubt that the work in all its branches will be handed 
ar to the contractors of the harbour works, for whom the 
jiterial obtained from the walls is ultimately intended. 
|The past year witnessed the completion of new station 
fidings, and Cadiz now possesses a railway terminus, 
t-haps the finest in this part of Spain. 


all through which there is a gateway into the town. | 


it now useless, walls in order to obtain space for erect- | 


THE NEW YORK LIBRARY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald, in describing the 
development of the American library, furnishes some par-. 
ticulars of the new building in progress in New York. 
Credit must be given, he says, to Boston for the new 
departure in library construction, which dates from the 
Copley Square Library. The departure can be described in 
afew words. It simply meant the complete abandonment 
of the long accepted plan‘ of shelving the contents of the 
library in the main reading-room, and providing stack-rooms 
for books and a large hall to be used exclusively as a 
reading-room. At Boston the stack-rooms are apart from 
the rooms which are open to the pubiie. They are fire- 
proof, of course, like the other parts of the building, but 


| internally they are as free from ornamentation asa factory. 


They are simply warehouses for books; and as-only the 
members of the library staff need have access ‘to them, the 
gangways between the shelves are narrow, so as» to. admit 
of every available foot of floor space being turned to account. 
Window light is not absolutely essential “for all parts of a 
stack-room, as electric lights are placed in the gangways, 
and can be used at any part of the shelves when a book is : 
taken down or returned. 

With the adoption of the stack-room plan there followed > 
almost necessarily the electric carrier for conveying books 
between the stack-rooms and the reading-room: and the > 
delivery tables..in the circulation department, and also 
pneumatic carriers for conveying the slips of readers to the 
library assistants who are assigned to the stack-rooms. ~-All 
these new departures were embodied in the internal and 
administrative economy of the Boston public library, and 
just as soon as they were seen in service people who work 
much in libraries wondered how it came about that the 
old plan with the.books shelved about the reading-room. had 
survived so long. The gain from these departures accrues 
to all who use the library—especially to students who work 
in the reading-room—and they add enormously ‘to the 
efficiency of the library staff. For students in the reading- 
room they get rid of the noise and disturbance due to the 


running up and down stairs of the library assistants. For 
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the library staff they save much of this running to and fro 
about the reading-room, and the electrical carrier system is 
so arranged that books can be returned to convenient tables 
in the stack-rooms for redistribution to the shelves. There 
is a gain also from the point of view of the wear and tear of 
the books, because bindings are not nearly so much exposed 
to light and dust as when books are shelved about the 
reading-room. The Boston plan was followed in the 
building of the Congressional Library, and it has been 
adopted in smaller cities, such as Providence, Rhode Island, 
which have built new public libraries since the Boston 
Library was opened. 

In the new library now building for New York there 
are innovations on the Boston plan. The plan is adopted in 
its main lines, but itis carried a stage further so as to secure 
even more quiet and the least possible disturbance for students 
at work in the reading-room. In the New York Library 
the main reading-room is on the top floor—the third floor— 
and above the stack-rooms. This plan quite removes it 
from the more public departments of the library, such as 
the newspaper and periodical rooms, the permanent art 
collections—for which the New York Library is famous— 
and the circulation department, and admits of the reading- 
room being lighted from the south, west and north, as well 
as from inner courts on the east and by top lights. 
Incidentally, this plan also admits of one range of windows 
overlooking Bryant Park. At the Congressional Library 
the administrative department of the reading-room is circular, 
on the plan of that at the British Museum, for at Washington, 
as at Bloomsbury, the reading-room is under the dome and 
is circularin form. Bates Hall, the reading-room at Boston, 
is rectangular, and the administrative department is at 
the south end, and is cut off from the reading-room bya 
partition. At the New York Library the administrative 
department—where the catalogues are consulted and where 
slips are filed for books and books received and returned— 
is in aroom apart. It opens on to the reading-room and 
also on to the hall, and by this arrangement the entire floor 
space in the reading-room, which will give table. accommo- 
dation for 800 readers, will be freed from the intrusion on 
work which follows from the consulting of catalogues by 
readers and the delivery and collection of books by the 
library assistants. The plan as it now stands represents 


the furthest development in library economy in the United 
States—the greatest development in a department of public 
service, in which Boston, Washington and New York haye 
gone beyond the achievements of any of the old-world 
cities. 

The new building at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Secong 
Street is to house the Astor, Lennox and Tilden libraries 
which were consolidated in 1895. It is to cost 5,000,000 
dollars, not including any outlay for the land. The site 
which is the most commanding in uptown New York, is the 
gift of the city to the Trustees of the Public Library. The 
building has a frontage of 366 feet on Fifth Avenue, and js 
246 feet deep from east to west. It is 68 feet high from the 
ground line to the top of the cornice on the centre of the 
Bryant Park front, and 98 feet high at the centre of the 
Fifth Avenue front. There are two open courts each 8t feet 
square. The main stack-room is 274 feet long by 72 feet 
wide and 52 feet 6inches high. It is of seven floors, and 
will give shelfroom for 1,250,000 volumes. The lending 
department is on the basement floor, the lending delivery- 
room being atthe bottom of thenorthcourt. It is 81 feetsquare 
and is lighted from above, and communicates directly with 
the lower tier of the main stack-room. On the first floor 
there are three large reading-rooms, a children’s-room 
118 feet by 42 feet ; a periodical room, 118 feet by 42 feet, 
and a newspaper-room, 92 feet by 38 feet. Besides these 
three reading-rooms and the public reading-room on the 
upper floor there are special reading-rooms for scholars and 
special students on the second floor. These include a room 
for public documents, a room for Oriental literature, a room 
for sociology and economics, a room for mathematics and 
physical and chemical sciences, a map-room, a music-room, 
a Bible-room, and six special study-rooms, these being 
about 15 feet square. The east front of the upper floor is 
to be occupied with picture galleries, the Stuart room and 
other exhibition-rooms, which are to be freely open to the 
public. The rooms for administrative offices are grouped 
on the south side of the building. They include printing 
office, bindery, packing and shipping-rooms on the base- 
ment floor ; receiving and checking-rooms, business super- 
intendent’s offices, on the first floor; directors’ offices, 
order-room, catalogue-room and accession-room, on the 
second floor. 
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no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
* than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


fthe many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
i 2clion with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
eVorkmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
@A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
Gr the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
Le columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
iilicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


fe Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


: CnvPespindents are requested to make their communications 


The space we can devote to Corre- 
lengthy 


as brief as possible. 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
bE Pu OR ORGS but as a guarantee is a0 faith. 


“TENDERS, EniGs 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C, not later than 2 P.M. on CESS 


COM PETITIONS OPEN.. 


Bristot. — Aug. 23.——The Bristol Corpceration offer 
premiums of fifteen, (en and five guineas for sketch designs 
for residential buildings on their country estate. Limited 
to architects practising in Bristol. Mr. E. T. Taylor, town 
clerk. 

Maerstec.—Aug. 18.—For the extension of the Bethania 
hall and chapel. Mr. Thos. Rees, secretary, 16 Bank Street, 
Maesteg. 

MontevipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

SrEwARTON.—Aug. 21.—For the proposed cemetery and 
caretaker’s house at Stewarton, Scotland. Mr. James Kerr, 
F.S.A.A., clerk to the Parish Council, Parish Council Offices, 
Stewarton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDFR-LynE.—For the constructon of brick 
channels, &c., at Bardsley sewage works. . Mr. H. H. Turner, 
surveyor, 250 Oldham Road, Waterloo, near Ash‘on- under- 
Lyne. 

Barrow.—Aug. 13.—For the erection and completion of 
two cottages in Buccleuch Street, for the abattoir attendants. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Barry.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of public offices in 
Holton Road. Deposit 5/. Messrs. Hutchinson & Payne, 
architects, 29 John Street, London, W.C 
13,=+F or-the serention and com- 
Messrs. W. G. 

Park Lane, 


BRANTHWAITE.— Aug. 
pletion of a branch store at Br ranthwaite. 
Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 
Workington. 
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BreaGE.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of farm buildings at 
Rinsey farm, Breage, Cornwall; also for the erection of a 
slaughter-house at Rinsey. Mr. Charles Staples, 12 Tolver 
Road, Penzance. 

CHEPPING WycomBE.—Aug. 17.—For a refuse destructor, 
for the Corporation. Deposit 2/7. Mr. I. J. Rushbrook, 
borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, 77 Easton 
Street, High Wycombe. 

CraDLEey.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a corrugated 
iron goods shed, offices, &c., on the Spinner’s End goods 
branch, for the Great Western Railway Co. The Engineer 
‘Wolverhampton Station. 

CuckFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For lining the existing filters at 
Balcombe waterworks with bitumen sheeting protected by 
brick walls and concrete floor, for the Cuckfield Rural 
District Council. Mr. D. Rankine, waterworks engineer, 
Waterworks Offices, Hayward’s Heath. 


DunpaLk.—Aug. 8.—For building and completing shop 
and dwelling-house in Bridge Street (corner of Fair Green), 
and for alterations to the adjoining house. Mr. John F. 
M‘Gahon, architect, Roden Place, Dundalk. 


FairFIELD.—Aug. 28.—For the construction of a concrete 
storage reservoir at Turner Lodge, Fairfield, near Buxton, 
to hold 4,000,000 gallons. _ Deposit 2/7 2s. Messrs. 
Swan & Brady, engineers, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
via Stockport. 

Hay_e.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of stable buildings, 
&c., at Hallankean, Hayle, Cornwall. Mr. S. Lawrey, 
Helnoweth, Gulval. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of open-air shelters 
at the Down county infirmary. Mr. D. Smith, registrar. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 6.—For building a doctor’s residence 
and dispensary for the Anamoe dispensary district, for the 
Guardians of the Rathdrum Union. Mr. George T. Moore, 
engineer and architect, 1 and 2 Fester Place, College Green, 
Dublin. 

IRELaND.—Aug. 8.—For altering, repairing and making 
additions to the Coleraine Court-house (not to exceed 
2,886/.), for the proposal committee of the County Council. 
County Surveyor’s Office, County Court House, London- 
derry. 


Krnecston-on-THAMES.—Aug. 7.—For making ¢ 
to two houses, Rhymney and Briarfield , Wolverto: 
for the Guardians. -Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk to the ¢ 
Union Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. 

LEADGATE. —Aug. 7.—For the erection of 9 
house, containing five rooms and the usual econ 
at Pont View, Watling Street. Mr. W. B. Barro 
View, Blackhill. 


Lianroist.—For the erection of four cottages at 
Messrs. Alfred Swash & Walter J. Prichard, joint; 
Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


Locir-Bucuan.—Aug. 4.—For the mason, carp 
slater’s work of alterations on farm steading at R: 
Logie-Buchan, on the estace of Esslemont. 
Davidson, architect, Ellon. 


cece —Aug. 8.—For iron staircase, veranda’ 
be erected at buildings now in progress at Isle 
the Guardians of Brenton Union. Mr. W. ] 
architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Lonpon. —Aug. 20, —For the supply, delivery 
tion complete, at the depot, Queen’s Road, Wim 
a cart shed, about 165 feet long by 30-feet Span, \ 
sides and consisting of galvanised corrugated iro 
steel roof trusses and rolled steel stanchions, Th 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Wimbledon. 

Lostock Hati.—Aug. 15.—For the erection o| 
at Lostock Hall, near Preston. Deposit 24 Jy 
Littler, architect, Preston. 

Lymince.—Aug. 8.—For carrying-out alterat 
repairs at the sanatorium, Each End Hill, Lyming 
Elham Rural District Council Mr. H. Ames, 
Elham. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For alterations and ac 


the Abbot Street Municipal school, Rochéa 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansg: 
chester. 


MANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of tl 
Street Municipal school, Blackley. Deposit 2/, 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Premperton.—For building about 150 yards rut 


wall round mew burial- round at St. John’s Chu 
berton. The Wardens. 
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}—For a Wesleyan church to be erected at 
itchin. Messrs. George Baines & Sons, archi- 
ement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

sTELL.—Aug. 17.—For erecting secondary schools 
‘stell, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, 
.ourt, St. Austell. 

tARY.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of a cattle- 
oseudian, in the parish of St. Hilary. The Farm- 
/ oseudian. 


iyp.—Aug. 8.—For the mason, plumber, slater, 
Jainter Sd glazier’s work of latrines, shelters and 
/2 erected at Kingussie school. Mr. Alex. Catta- 
tect, Kingussie. 


yo.—Aug. 11.—For executing the mason, car- 
aith, slater, plumber, plasterer, glazier and 
k, electric-light wiring and fittings, electric bells 
iw blinds of rebuilding of the west wing of the 
‘hotel, Braemar. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, archi- 
Jnion Street, Aberdeen. 


p.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of a boarding- 
posit 3/. 3s. Mr. William Lambe, Estate Office, 
| Road, Seaford, Sussex. 


1p.—Aug. 21.—For the work required in connec- 
nderground conveniences adjoining the town hall 


Street. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. C. F. Wike, city 
‘own Hail, Sheffield. 
¥.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of coal storage 


ooiler seatings and coke ovens at Shotton 
The Horden Collieries, Castle Eden, R.S.O. 


CLEMENT.—Aug. 8.—For the erection 
Mr. 


JsTON ST. 
jetion of a dwelling-house at Hay Green. 
|n, architect, 16 Railway Road, King’s Lynn. 


ELD.—Aug. 4.— For works in connection with 
3 to Wales Kiveton Park provided school. De- 
Ir. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County 
field. 

sEY.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of public 
ibaths at the Guinea Gap, Seacombe.- Deposit 3/. 
Travers, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, 
Cheshire. 
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Wates.—Aug. 4.—For alterations to the Navigation 
hotel, Crumlin, near Newport, Mon. Messrs. Lansdowne 
& Griggs, architects, Cae Ge Bank Chambers, Newport. 


Wates.—Aug. 4.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County ae -—(1) Erection and completion 
of porches, folding partitions, &c., at the Cowbridge 
Council school; (2) alterations to the Beddau Council 
school, near Llantrisant. Mr. T. Mansel Franklin, clerk to 
the County Council, Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a villa at Abersoch, 
on the Plas Llwyndu estate. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect 
and surveyor, 27 Bangor Street, Carnarvon. 


Wa tes.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a manager’s house 
at Garth, Maesteg. Deposit 17. Mr. Thomas Gibb, archi- 
tect, Post Office Chambers, Port Talbot. 


Wates.—Aug. 7.—For alterations, repairs, painting, 
&c., at 235 High Street, Dowlais. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
architect, Central Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a house and 
surgery at Cwm, for the Ebbw Vale doctor’s fund com- 
mittee. Mr. Hy. Waters, architect, Beaufort, Mon. 


Wates.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of hall at Aberfan, 
for the Methodist church. Mr. William Dowdeswell, archi- 
tect, Treharris. 

Wates.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of two houses at 
Farm Road, Pontlottyn. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect and 
surveyor, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 

Wates.—Aug. 13.—For erecting a cloak-room, &c., to 
the Council school at Prendergast, Haverfordwest, Pem- 
brokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, 17 Victoria Place, Haver 
fordwest. 


WeymoutH.—Aug. 7.—For the reconstruction of the 
viaduct carrying the Weymouth and Portland line over the 
backwater at Weymouth, and erection of new station 
adjacent thereto, for the Great Western Railway Co. Mr. 


| G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station; London. 


Wuit.Ley.—Aug. 7.—For the extension of farm premises 
at Lane Top. Messrs. C. H. Marriot, Son & Shaw, Church 
Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 
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TENDERS. DARTMOUTH. 


For the erection of a water-tower and cottage resj 


ACTON. Parklands. Mr. E. H. Back, architect. 

For providing and fixing an installation for heating the Edgcumbe_. : : : : - eas 
scarlet fever and enteric fever blocks at the isolation | Watts. : : : . : . Ie 
hospital. Ferris & Haypen, Dartmouth (accepted) ie 0: 

Haven & Sons, Trowbridge (accepted ) . . £502 10 oO 
= ATTERCLIFFE. DEVONPORT. 3 

For the erection of a new sorting office at Attercliffe, | For the erection of administrative building at the i 
Sheffield, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and diseases hospital. Mr. J. F. Burns, surveyor. 
Public Buildings. Pethick Bros. : ; ; , ae 

Green . ; 5 : : ’ ; -£2,960° 1 8 Jenkin & Son . . . . : <5 
Fidler, Ltd. . : : : : ; {216406707 10 Pearn Bros. . . . . . . » Wie 
W. & A. Forsdike : ; d : fele5 OO BOO Pearce Bros. : . . . . - 1,0 
Longden & Son . ‘ : : : Peg A 5 Oe YO May . . . . . : : <0 
Boot & Son . ; y . 1,450 0 0| Matcham&Co. . : : - lo. 
Gray & Son. 4 : : : f RET Ore OO Andrews . . : . . . + eee) 
Asx, Son & Biccin (accepted) . .  . 1,345 0 | Cockerell Bie |S 
Greenwood ; : : ; ; Rage We er OTL). Perkins . . . . . . < te 

OO: ote Pl incu (accepted ) 3 

For the erection of elementary schools in the Alma Road. mee, i ; J : 

Mr. F. W. Lacey, architect. 
Jones & SEwarp, Westbourne, Bourne- DURHAM. 
mouth (accepted ) : . 417,097. 0 o| For reconstructing and repairing open sewage ch. 
CHISELDON. East Hetton. 
For erecting a pair of cottages at Middle Farm. Messrs. Bevers & Clark : i : : £2 
Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon. Outver, Gilesgate Moor (accepted) . . ed 
lis Rds ee -& ae 2 i For laying water mains from Davy Lamp to Conho 
Tydeman Bros. 56e OmO OLIVER (accepted) . c 5s i 43 
Moutpinc & Son, Aldbourne, Wilts (ac- 
cepted ) Be cor, ih 219309 20 20 HEATH TOWN. 
COWES. For the installation of a low-pressure hot-water 

For the construction and erection of steel bridge. Mr. Joun apparatus in the Woden Road Council school. 

W. Wesster, borough engineer. ASHWELL & Nessit, Ltp., Leicester (accepted ) £6 
Playfair & Toole . : ; : é LUO TDs wo 
Grace . é 4 3 : 5 ‘ - a OOO mEOMmEO 
Meader ; : f : 3 : «al 50S Or O : HULL. ‘ 
Daye : : : ; : : Ltt eeae tk = 30 For the construction of a. covered service res 
Neal, Ltd. . : : f : : 1470.50.50 Keldgate, to hold 10,000,000 gallons. 
GooDENOUGH, Cowes (accepied) . : LAD ROS SS MO Starkey, Hull (accepted ) 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


(, ROCHESTER | 
{LoNDOR OFFICE 139 DUEEN VIG 
1G 


Contractors tc the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in suecessic 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYAR 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDC 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEJTH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities o! 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CQ., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious ad 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Rose 


CHERRY ROW, — 


ee J. UTLEY 
GIBBS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. | @ S7-EepLe JA 


dc 

ARCHITEC:- IN ALL Electrical Engine oF 
wm Established 1860. » Rd, 

ce ; ERRA CO : d Ait ors ene, HNN 


CONDUCTORS, made, fixed 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. Repairs of all kinds without #9h 


3, 1906.) 


GUILDFORD. 


is’ ’ block, and (4) the external 


wry buildings. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


rtain additional work in connection with the new 


11 


SUPPLEMENT 


KING’S HEATH. 


For supplying and laying of permanent way and overhead 
electrical equipment for1; miles. Mr. A. W. Cross, 
engineer and surveyor. 

Permanent way. 


painting of the in- | 


re : : 3 4135 0 0 MacCormick é . £40,031 £3 10 
; . . : ee TOL, (Or gt? White, jun. . ; o O4LGRTE 6 
-— - 98 0 Oo Dick, Kerr & Co. : ol Sgaphe ta lke 
se 7h 2a sOn British Electrical Equipment Co. : + 39,305 1614 
| os 88 10 0| <Aird&Sons . : . 32,265 7 “4 
: Robinson : 88 0 Oo Brush Electrical Engineering Co. : -. 31,078 72 
juildford (accepted ) 83 10 oO Griffiths & Co. . : : 31,299 9 9 
B | Freeman & Sons 30,936 I I 
4. oe fe . 128 14 6 Law 30,667 0 oO 
iE . 110 9 Oo Trentham 30,428. 7 9 
‘ . . 109 90 0 Dobson SO, 200 Heats 
_— . 105 0 0 Holloway : ‘ : / -290;530N18s04 
; . . 98 0 90} UnpERWoop & Bros., ‘Dukinfield (accepted ) 29,462 0 10 
| fe) | 
} at ; a a : Overhead equipment. 
| Bros. . : : 90 0 oO} Tere Bese 5 : ! : 6,432 8 7 
ildford (accepted eds OO ONE ee iil” Ok 
1 & Son, Guildford (accepted ) 79 15 | Dick, Kerr & Co. 4,695 4. 0 
/ Law : WAAL ay Oo 
HEREFORD. British Electrical Equipment Go! 4,158 £1 Lo 
J-ection of sacristy and vestry. Mr. E. G. Davies, Brush ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co. (ae: 
stect, Hereford. cepted) . : : : ; ‘ Mie eT hae GeO 
Section 1. Section 2. 
| 2 £475 0 0 170 0 0 LONDON. 
1. : mee 28. O30 179 9° ©} For laying 3,000 yards of water-main from Plumstead 
ps & Coy Hereford Common to Woolwich Common Reservoir. 
sted ) . ae hea Sar |. Grifithiseso eee thee | een £1575 oo 
rection of rectory at Byton. Mr. E. G. Davies,| Kirk & Randall . i ‘ , j 1,387 10 Oo 
tect, Hereford. ln EB. & Ee-llese. : F ; : 2) 1250 Nord 
fe : . , : ‘ Bp 1300 0 0} Mowlem & Co. . ‘ . ; : £23780 © 
\ lader - : 1,296 10 7} Docwra & Sons ; tT 162*i00-O 
4é& Sons . 4 é moeo2t9.-o fF | Aird & Sons. 1,100 O oO 
is & Mantle . : 1,161 Ono Nunn I,1I00 Oo Oa 
£ : - : 1,130 © o0| Dobson : 1,087 10 oO 
ia ; I1,I00 0 o| Davies, Ball & Coy a7 eo oO 
i 1069 I 6] Anderson 950 0 O 
F 1,030 0 0| Starkey 937-190 <0 
1; Leominster (accepted ) 989 18 6:1 Ecan&Sors, Manningham, Yorks (accepted) S25 gio 
DRAWING OFFICE. 
\UE & CO. LT. QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED |. POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
, Accurately and with Despatch. } POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 autaent kinds). 
(SRAPHERS ,METCHIM & SON, Soe ee ghee SUR DEE Ce Oe 
H PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., |} POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
and PRINTERS. and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE'S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d. Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


‘ns and Particulars of Sale 
“omptly executed. 


th 


\ST HARDING STREET, 
ITER LANE, E.C. 


oto, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


TO-COPIES 


NESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. ! 


=ST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


[> FOR OFFICIAL one INSTEAD OF 
CLOTH TRACING 


Td PARTNERS, Ps 


) 888, Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


4ILLIPS’ PATENT 


ICK-JAW 


itive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


» PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


Ris Method of Perspectiwee 


Eeather, ls. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


a Faas ys LIGHTNING 
TRUE-TO-SCALE ” CONDUCTORS. 


BLACK LI N E PRI NTS | Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
(DOREL FR®RES’ SYSTEM). 
iW.J. FURSE & CO. 


Perrianent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
‘elegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Write for particulars free. 


EF. STANLEY & CO... Litd., | 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO. 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 


Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 
NCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Litd., 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.G. W. c. 


To FIREBRICK BUYERS. — 
Rhone Brg. |S Ber Oe ees 
HIGH REFRACTORY TESTS. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


Wve 


FINEDON.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE™ 2 


Manufactirers of PAVING FLAGS and every description of 
_ARTIFICI AL STONE BUILDING MATERIAL, _ 
Granolithic in situ Pavyings. 


@ulegeata’® “EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.”’ Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedom 


Send Specification to ARCHIBALD VICKERS, with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
COMPETITIVE 25 Victoria Street, For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
PRICES. WESTMINSTER, S.W. | JouN Rooke, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continwed. LONDON—continued. 

For the construction of an underground convenience at | For erection of school at Fountain Road, Wandswor, 
Kennington Gate. Mr. Henry Epwarps, borough ee Yass 

ee i : : ender. Spec 
engineer. Se Holliday & Greenwood . — £20,871 
Engineering Martin, Wells & Co. . £19,664 15 10 20,56; 

Builders’ Work. and Plumbing. Spencer Santo & Co. : 19 cet o-'s 20,78: 

7 er i i 6 y , 1797 
CHseeaaes cone : ; noe f mpDIeey, & Sons Loa eee ee 2. 21,11 
: ae : : "39 3 Patman & Fotheringham 19,390 ‘0 o 20,67: 

aot daa reesei yw a ae Sodan @ iacetne Lawrence & Son . | 19,102 4 
: plone ; ; es essum ons) oe - 19,078 17 3 20,49 
noe & Randall . : : sh < : Se se 5s Pewee Sons . 193072 Ona 20,36: 
: ; : ; ae ox arker 0. ; . 19,015 Ome 20,36. 
sane OUR teu eiee ee e 2 ae : ee SCG. ae Bey 4 fo) . 
BEER ed 5 : rin ee} J.&C. Bowyer . . Soa I 19,677 
ie a Pe amen ras 6 gh og | atiggs + ss 
R 5 : : ; Sau’ 386 Wallis & Sons : ; 18,522 Somme 19,57¢ 
Wall Lis cok <a ee paaae tek Ae ate ae Garrett & Son : - 18,477 0 © | agi 
a SANTO Sy (Con (ae Se re eA ei Johnson & Co. 5 - 18,438 17 So 19,768 
ceptec 2 : : id x ; Nightingale. : . 18,289 0 © | ae 
Musgrave & Co. . ; : ss 250) 1k A. F. Vigor & Co., West- 7 

minster (recommended) 18,1 oO I 

For improvements at the Dempsey Street school, Stepney } \ ) ie 91644 
(erected in 1882). For alterations, &c., at the Colls Road school, Peckh: 
Ford : ‘ : 5 ‘ ‘ , Bes 

F. & F. J. Wood. ; i ; ; + 414,193 0-0 
Todd & Newman gees + 3S 54600 0 He ae & Sons . : : 6 
Gregar , ) ; : ; . , E2420. 0-0 ase : : : : . ’ : «35 
Cubitt & Co. 3 . RR MEL OTE tO CO Ele o> tae ; aes . 
Parsons. ; , - 1729: 7 6 Lascelles & Co. : } : : es 
Syttiés ; : , ‘ i - 3,395 © o Sharpington : ; : : : - “488 
Killby & Gayford . 5 ; : . 11,381 0 0 ee Greenwood . 5 ? > es 
Patman & Fotheringham . Ke ee HEIE, 3730 OL 0 é: b hee 2 ; j : - S29 
Perry & Co. ; : 5 , é ab hesl n> © Ta one ES: : ; ; : : ves 
Lovatt : » 14,2776. 2 la ee , ‘a : + 85 gaa 
Liavetanceie Sone ; : eck Boke Line, 81 Peckham Rye (recommended) . - AEC 
Lascelles & Co. . - ; é 3 - 11,098 © oj For new valves and grids at the Abbey Mills pu 

Grover & Son. : : : : at, 07320. 0 station. 

J. & M. Patrick . : : é : . 10,802 0 oO Hathorn, Davey & Co., Ltd. . . : 4575 
Chessum & Sons ; ; : ‘ o* AYO, 70456250 Fleming & Ferguson, Ltd. . : : « B4A5O 
Treasure & Son. ; : : 3 Pe 10,549) sOuk6 Yates & Fhom, Ltd. ; : : : gO 
W. & B. H. Davey, Southend (recom- Thames Ironworks Co. . : : : B55 
mended ) . Le 5 , : é vu 1 OT GOR ES. 40 Hunter & English : ; : g of Sees 
Architect’s estimate . 2 5 i 5 Ay Yep 16) Hunter & English (recommended) . : ae 5 


HAM HILL STONE. 


) 


OULTING STONE, 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co., UT 


_ (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & Sons. The Doulting Stone Co.) : 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16. Craven. St., 


M, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A, WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St, 
FOR ALL CLIM? 
WILLESDEN ; APER wt 
ROT-PROOF, INSECT 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Establishe 


». SONS & CG 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS: Telegrams, ¢ MAICKLY, | 
Head Office, ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, 7 
bay Note Address Wharf and Mill,; and at Chelsea and Soho. ooo 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required join 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL, | 


BEDFORD LEMERE & C 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, 8 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND. DECORATI 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Gil 


e 8, 1906.) 


LONDON—continued, 


ing and supply of fittings for electric-light installa- | F 
a at the Lee Green fire station. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
or supplying and fixing heating apparatus required at the 
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Cannon Street fire station. 


er, Neary & Co. Poets °o oO J. & F. May ; . £238 0.0 
| '& Co. ; 214-010 Clark, Hunt & Co. 189 90 (0 
w & Young 195 0 @ Deane : 179 14:0 
> Zz . 183 0 oO G. & E. Bradley 174 10 \0 
ir, Clark & Co. 176 0 oO Comyn Ching & Co., Castle Street, ‘Long Acre 
on, Ltd. . 173 OuG (7 -ecommenaed) , : £73 uO 
165 0 o 
ly . : 127 10 o| For separate entrance and offices at buildings, Stanhope 
ek Co., 58 “Fenchurch Street, BC; Street. 
,ommended ) : : el TOR pete. Sealey . £264 0 0 
Sims : 155 0 O 
erations at the South-Western fever hospital. Marchant & Hirst . ‘ eIsOsa Ouro 
ae T. W. ALDwWINCKLE & Son, architects. Peattie, 18 Dorset Street, Baker Street (re- 
‘hnson & Co. £2610 0 6 commended ) : : LES. 2.0%, 0 
jon & Co. 1,906 © ©} For work and materials required in the construction of the 
ian & Co. 1,848 13 4 permanent way along Green Lanes. Mr. H. T. 
( $ 1,820 0 o WAKELAM, county engineer. 
iI, F. Higgs : 1,810, 0.0 Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . . £134,892 15 oO 
bE Co. ees Me Blackwell & Co. ' : } , NSA O98 Ts hi 
1, Wells & Co. 1,769 0 Oo petro pane potee oe ee 
ngale . L232 OO Tinto 74,645 5 10 
: an y: : Ewart . 72,123) Za 10 
‘ Underwood & Co. 70,470 
| i gs ee Griffiths & Co. . : . 69,810 S ia 
bee ee - A British Electric Equipment Co. : M409, 1 55. S23 Ro. 
jtns & Co., ‘Westminster (accepted) eye hO2 3 O Nelo 2 ya ; ; ; ; : aoe ° ne 
j reconstruction of Lee and Lee Green bridges in Zadig & Co. 67,889 18 2 
rection with tramways. eu 67,094 7 10 
ie : 2 6 or ‘ f ‘ : 5,910 “27 2 
F Contracting Co. 4 ie “ 4 Dick, Kerr & Co. (accepted ) : : ~- 65,9104 22 
' CG. j ; 3,334 19 0 Dobson ‘ ; A 63,314,111) 2 
tley Co. 3,208 10 4 | For removing and re-erecting three iron aiding offices, 
6 & Son 3,008 7 9 &ec., on the Hortensia Road, Chelsea. 
¢c Randall 2,081 15,8 Bain & aye JEU,3S5" 0480 
wad & Co. . 2,899 18 6 Leather j 1,654 0 oO 
i & Matthews, London @ ecommended ). 2,869 9 9 Hawkins & Co. . : : : Be, 9155 OOugLe ATO 
izer’s estimate : : mes.595 11 3 W. Harbrow, Bermondsey (recommended). 1,440 0 Oo 


aout STEELWORK. 


| & J. OAKES, 
treet, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
' Telephone No. 583. 


N_ STAIRS, 


RANDAHS. 


Y AVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
[INNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


EL ROOFS 


tgages 
enture Issues 


lantee & Trust Society, 
ery Lane, London, W.C. 


ital, £2,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schcols, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


PATENT FIRECRATE, 
By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 


Fret. 
A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «ec. 
“ JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


a= 


ee 
\\ 


The “‘ JINGOSO”| 


and Slow Combustion Swinging 


For Private Houses, City Offices, f 


lron Fire Escape 
¢ STAIRCASES 


(Internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 


| STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL , 
PRINCIPALS SN Sear 


Sh 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 
BOULTON & PAUL, wn, , 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. . 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED. 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


a : (Successors to 
Ty CHAS. WaTSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &e., forwarded 
on application, 

—= Tele. Address, 
REG. No. 821,580, “Ventilator, Halifax,’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EEE a a aS iu — 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued, 
For the erection of second portion of car-shed at Streatham. | For construction of electricity sub-station at Holborn, 
F. & F. H. Higgs ORE 2 £71880 0 0 | Munday &Son. 9. 9, 9 +) 9) 
8 Lovatt, Ltd. : : pats 
Coles . ; : A : Her EtO au 
Martin, Kallis ROG. ; F ‘ . 7,699 0 0 Wall, Ltd, Grays ‘(recommen ¢ ). ‘ - 6,440 
Sharpington : : : : : - 7,658 © ©/| For alterations at the Gloucester Grove East schools, 
Lovatt . : : : «(7,000 OO Martin . 2 : E : ; ‘ . Lt 
Holliday & Greenwood ; 5 2 be 75393 Ono Johnson 3 : ; : / b ; 893 
Kirk & Randall . : ; : : see hy Sed Gr O Spencer ye eae ee : : s : es 
Wall. : ? . : 2 , I een ae Godson & Sons . ‘ rer 
Feo 1. Fhorne--.-. ; 5 ot iT LOO AOL -O Lathey Bros. : E . : ; . he 
J. & C. Bowyer (recommended) ; 4 5 TAS OOO Lole'é Go. ; : ; ; : . as 
Architect’s estimate. : : é » --6,/900°,.0:- 0 CeneralsBuilderee : ; ; ; eS 


Richards & Co. . : : ‘ : : 710 
Johnson & Co... 709, 
Christie, 2 Richmond Road (recommended ) 622 


For removing and re-erecting three iron buildings, with 
offices, &c., on the Franciscan Road site, foundations, 
drainage, &c. 


McManus. : ‘ ; ; : . £1,860 0 0 

Leather é : f , Ree ey + (phe G Od 1pO-.O LUTON. 

ecto : ‘ : ; ; . ce ‘ i For the erection of secondary school. 

T. J. Hawkins & Co., Westminster (recom- Lewin '& Sons, Ketterma( ms 47,857 
mended) . : : : : AMA. (0:0 

For providing additional heating surface at the Capland MAIDSTONE. . 

Street school. For the supply of condensing plant at the electricity \ 

Davis. : : : : ‘ Pat oO Paxman & Co. . ; : ‘ : Algo 

Siavene Sons : : : 2 158 0 0 Allen & Son, Ltd. 5 : : 5 Re) 

Smith, Gray & Co. . d 5 s ; : agus Oo Babcock & Wilcox. . Soe ae » 1,100 

Paragon Heating Co. . : ae ies bg 10.0 ) *'G. & Je Weir, Ltd. . sce Wee - = Tqgse 

J. &F. May . ; ’ : 5 st MERE EO 50 Mirvees, Watson Co., Lrp., Maidstone 

Christie . 5 ; : 2 3 f cGy Se 6 (accepted)... : 4 3 : . gR7 

Jeffrys & Co. . ; Ries ee Ohta 8) 

Yetton & Co., Limehouse (r ecommended ) SU WO ai ee Fedo) - MONMOUTH. 

For improvements to heating apparatus at the Sandford | For the erecticn of a residence in Redbrook Road. 

Row school. G. Davies, architect, Hereford. 

Wenham & Waters : apie! : £385 Oe Powell . : : : > ‘ : . $1,033 

Wippell Bros. & Row . : : : B75 Ono Pembridge . : : : ; A - "O40 

Stevens & Sons... 2 : ; ; £4 367 NO-O Morgan : ; : : . : oS 15 

Russell & Co. ; ; ‘ ; : 307°. OO Jones . : ; . on a . 910 

T. & F. May -. 5 : : ; ; pi 8306 215 PO Parry. : ; : : 2 SO 

Jeffreys & Co. s cS SAG. ROR 10 Edwards & Son wae j ; 2° NSS 

Comyn Ching & Co (r honenaed) : SDT EA NO Suaw, Usk, Mon (accepted ). A 3 <  RIDO 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SI 


JoHNsow Pris 


=.= TESTED™ CGUARANTEI 
ae For Pricm Lists AND ' 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, L 
Electric Cable Works, Old Char 
SS RM 


Contractors to Bristol Corporat 
Mosaic from 12/6 per yard. Terrazzo fro 
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ee 2 4 WOTRNONSE. Ve For certain works at Ringmer Council school, East Sussex. 
pn. & Son ; : at pie Cort 0 8 Piper, Lewes (accepted ) £2640 0 
iT, Nottingham (accepted tes : e2 Sa02O5 Oar @ ’ 14 : : : 7 ee 
NORWICH. SOUTHAMPTON. ges’ « 
| supply of pa “eel at the Saati For reconstruction of the Steward’s Arms, Marsh Lane. 
gitt, Bradford (accepte : ; 1,175.5) Oyu Mr. A. A. Burnett, architect, Southampton. 
| erection of a boiler-house. Exors. of Franklin ; 3 3 : ae 070 O O 
in, Norwich (accepied) . ; ‘ -£980 0. 0 Stevans eGo 4 5 ; 1,968 0 0 
NOTTINGHAM. Golding & Ansell ’ : ; : . | 1,940 Yor--0 
erations at Bagthorpe workhouse. Mr. ArrHur Doggrell & Son . ; : 3 ; os, FpOSO4" OG 
\ RSHALL, architect. Wright & Son. ? 3 ; : 2. EOS) OFS 
Jord . ‘ : ; : - ‘ SALT NOMS Jenkins & Sons . E : } : ch to7eG. Oe 
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jert. . ° 5005) OF =O F eas . ; : 
j HINSON, Old Basford (accepted | ha ae ser Pope amo aks reba cottage hospital. Mr. J. W. Lirtte, hon. 
architect. 
. PETERSFIELD. : Martin & Co. 5 ; : : : - £1, 845 0 © 
ick i in the market square to meet the requirements of Baker . : ; ; ¢ : ; 1,762 0 oO 
Board of Agriculture. Strange & Co... . E ‘ : ity 73R. Ose O 
Amended tenders. Punnett & Son . ; : , : 82°F, G97 Guto 
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} : PORTLAND. UTTOXETER. 
ecting Wesleyan Methodist church, Easton Square. | For the erection of a Council school for the Staffordshire 
\ssrs. La TRose & Weston, architects, Bristol. education committee. 
ec& Sons. Se" : ; papsi98 Prine BaGnaLt, Fenton (accepted) . : 7 - 45,389 Oo © 
Fey Baker . : , : ; 6,135 © ©| For the hot-water heating apparatus. 
ins & Sons . : : : : - 6,095 9 0 AsHwELL & Nessit, Ltp., Leicester (accepted) £359 0 0 
jam - : z : t 20,035" 0 .O ; 
cis, etd, . ; ; a : : 'tO.004 GO. 0 WOLVERTON. 
fee : - 5,835 © O| For the erection of the Crauford Arms. Mr. Cuas. V. 
lrne. Baas tO: O10 CaBLE, architect, Hartley Wintney. 
/ EHAM Bros., Plymouti ‘(accepted ) eee OG7 O> 0 Rraciceee ; : ; 6 Se acGmiote 
| PRESTON. Barrett & Power . : Pe ae ; /825,058h 90.6 
{2 erection of a secondary school for girls in Moor Henson & Son . ‘ 7 ; 4 CREE A7OR2 ORO 
[rk Avenue. Lawrence & Son . : A « UAZEORLON.G 
.t & Son (accepted) - - ° ° 49,381 0 O Hawtin, Northampton (accepted) ; ibs, 0 00 ng OF nO 
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MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY or FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a j *Snewin, London.’ LONDON, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


Telegrams, © 


ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 
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i asy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendry it presents ahard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
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(Received too late for classification.) 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

For the erection of a church in.connection with the Convent 
of the Cross, Boscombe Park, Bournemouth. Mr. H. A. 
Wuitegury, architect, 22 Surrey Street, London, and 
Woking. Quantities by Messrs. Carew & FINN, sur- 
veyors, 22 Surrey Street, London. 


Brown & Son . 410,800 oO Oo 
Miller & Sons 1O,3h5 O10 
George & Harding 10,203 0.0 
Jones & Son 9,986 0 o 
Harris & Son 9,800 0 oO 
Jones & Seward 0360875, 30% 0 
Rashley & Co. . 6,653 OO 
McWilliam & Son Q5320 10:40 
Jenkins & Son 0 oge V1 Dero Yaa 
Knock 8,905 O oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. M‘DowatL, Srevens & Co., Lrp., Glasgow, have 
secured a contract from the Caledonian Railway Co. 
for the supply and erection of ornamental screenwork for 
the extension of the bridge over Argyle Street. 

A new clock has just been erected in Yoxall Church, 
Staffordshire, by Messrs. John. Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, which shows the time on one 8-feet 
dial, and is fitted with all the latest improvements and has 
been made to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The 
same firm made thé clocks for the neighbouring churches of 
Barton-under-Needwood and Newchurch Needwood a few 
years ago. 


Messrs. GeorcGe Mitts & Co., Globe Ironworks, Rad- 
cliffe, have received the following letter from Messrs. 
Wales, Ltd., Birmingham, respecting the action of their 
“Titan” sprinkler :—“ Sirs,—We had a slight fire’ this 
morning (July 26) and your sprinkler installation acted 
admirably and with efficiency.—Yours truly, per pro Wales, 
Ltd., R. Thompson, Engineer.” 

THE Bournemouth Corporation having decided to instal 


two lifts for the purpose of carrying passengers from the | 


cliff to the beach level, one opposite Meyrick Road and tne 


other by the side of Highcliffe hotel, the contract for th 
has been given to Messrs. ARS Waygood & Co., Ltd, ¥ 
erected in 1885 asimilar lift for the Folkestone Lift Com 
and another on the same principle also at Folkestone. 
been recently completed. The lifts are worked on the wa 
balance principle with tanks fitted beneath the cars, ; 
sufficient water is admitted into the tank beneath the up 
car to raise the load in the ascending car. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—We note with pleasure. the notice in your is: 

of o7th ult. of the Kinnear radiator. We think it w 

however, to point out an error in the statement of wels 

In comparison with cast-iron, there is said to be one-fou 

less weight. The statement should be that they weigh | 
than one-fourth.—Yours faithfully, 

For ARTHUR L. Grgson & Co, 
F. Pope 
19, 20 and 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s La 
London, W.C. : Augast 1, 1906; ai 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Tylers and Bricklayers’ Company have placed | 
of their almshouses at the disposal of the Builders’ Bene 
lent Institution for the benefit of a pensioner of the char 

Tue Preston Town Council have decided to proceed y 
the erection of new baths. The present baths, which w 
erected in 1853, were condemned as insanitary and Ca 
insufficient dressing accommodation. , 

THE Newbury Town Council have adopted a recomm 
dation that they should erect a new mixed school to aeec 
modate 624 of the older schulars. The entire cost is e 
mated at 9,987/., of which 8,358/ represents the outlay 
the structure. 

Epmonton District Council recently repaired tl 
three workmen’s dwellings by direct labour, and provi 
35/. in the estimate for the purpose. This amount has bi 
exceeded by 16/, 46/. having been spent in utilising 
worth of material. This sum exceeds the total rent of 
cottages for the year. . 3 
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Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, T 
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GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLI 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TIL 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. — 
Prices, Samples, and Itlustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRE 


2 gigs 8 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


10 LOWTHER TERRACE, GLASGOW. 


See 


BORO’ ARMS, WALSALL. 


ices FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, EUSTON 
WW.-ENTRANCE HALL—SECOND-FLOOR STAIRCASE AND 
4 LIFTS. 


41DRAL SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: THE CHOIR AND PARCLOSE 
; SCREEN FROM N.E.-THE LADY CHAPEL. 


| Lie 
ee 
| ‘London Municipal Society claim that contractors are 
‘vork in London at a very much lower rate than the 
(department of the County Council. A number of 
ikings are quoted for which the contractors’ tenders 
‘ed to 1,841,238, while the estimates on which the 
nent worked came to 342,667/. more, equivalent to 
,er cent. excess over the sum for which private firms 
nave done the work. It is pointed out that “ London 
yer know what it has had to pay through the London 
Council works department, and that there will never 
ir test of the relative merits of contract and works 
;tee work until the works department is forced to 
in competition with contractors for London County 
| work.” 
/, Acton Council have adopted the amended scheme 
erection of municipal buildings at a cost of 35,000/. 
ichitect, in submitting this schedule of accommoda- 
ates that the estimate of cost works out at just 
j35,000/., if cubed at 1s. 4d. per foot, which is the 
the original scheme worked out at, priced on the 
Heder received. But the committee are of opinion 
i he buildings are finished in a suitable manner with- 
y unnecessary elaboration, the total cost of the 
/gs would probably be under the amount named. 
nd intention is simply the erection of the municipal 


‘ind council chamber, but there is ample room left 
erection of a town hall as a separate building at 
‘iture period should the Council desire it. 

i works committee of the London County Council 
¢ half-yearly return show the financial result of works 
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completed by them during the six months ended March last. 
The statement covers seventeen works, and although the 
cost in two.cases has exceeded the final certificate, the net 
balance of cost below certificate value is 52,589/., the items 
being as follows :—Final certificate, 338,239/. ; actual cost, 
285,649/. In the two cases where the amount of cost is 
above the final certificate the excess only amounts to 335/. 
The turnover of the department for the year 1905-6 was 
650,e00/., and the number of estimated works referred to 
the committee tor execution and not yet included in the 
half-yearly statements of completed works submitted to the 
Council is thirty-six, representing an estimated expenditure 
of approximately 1,456,000/. In addition, works to the 
estimated value of 20,000/. are in course of execution on the 
basis of actual cost. On the jobbing works reported upon, 
there has been a saving of 2,037/. on works estimated to 
cost 32,3087. The chief saving mentioned in the present 
statement has occurred over the work connected with the 
formation of the new street from Holborn to the Strand 


| and the construction of the tramway subway. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A Locat GovERNMENT BoarD inquiry was held at the 
Guildhall, Derby, by Mr. J. Tulloch, in respect to an 
application by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
8,490/. for the purposes of electric lighting. The intention 
is to light Upper Dale Road from Normanton hotel to 
Cavendish hotel, along which road electric tramways have 
been constructed, in a similar way to that in which other 
tramway routes are illuminated. 

THE West Ham Corporation have decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
75,6512. ‘or their electricity undertaking. Some time ago 
an application to borrow 77,000/. was made, and at the 
inquiry the inspector elicited that the proceeds of a previous 
loan had been diverted. The application for 77,000/. has 
now been withdrawn in favour of one for 75,6512, which 
sum is made up of 58,o17/. for electrical purposes, and of 
two sums—4,308/. and 13,326/.—‘‘excess expenditure” at 
the Abbey Mills and the Canning Town generating stations. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, trv. 
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Durinc the year ended March last the London County 
Council’s tramways on the south side of the Thames earned 
782,210/., 626,860/. being the receipts from the electric cars 
and 155,350/ from the horse cars, The working expenses 
amounted to 361,7552. The gross surplus of receipts over 
expenses was 220,454/. Debt charges amounting to 
174,8632, and a provision of 8,oo0/. for income tax, had 
been set against the 220,454/.,, and 35,o00/. had been trans- 
ferred to the renewals reserve fund, leaving a net surplus of 
2,319/. to be carried to the appropriation account. This 
compares with a net surplus of 7,054/. in 1904-5, when the 
same amount was set aside for renewals, and other special 
charges were made. The total receipts had been 100,114/. 
more than in 1904-5. The total number of passengers 
carried during the year was 183,512,421, and the nuinber of 
car miles run was 15,578,793. The number of passengers 
is 183 millions more than last year. 

THE tramway committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
have considered offers from companies for the construction 
and working of tramway lines in the city. The committee 
unanimously approved generally of the policy of utilising 
outside companies as pioneers in erections where the 
present lessees are not prepared to go, but in order to have 
before them detailed information to enable them to judge 
of the matter fully they appoint a sub-committee of six, 
along with the town clerk, to consider and bring up a report 
upon the subject of the lines deemed necessary for linking 
up the present system, including the lines recently 
authorised, and for providing lines in or in connection with 
the districts around the city, and with that view to confer 
with any outside company or companies or with local 
authorities or other parties interested, and to ascertain terms 
upon which this might be arranged. 

A SPECIAL correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says 
there are some extremely interesting developments taking 
place in Manchester in regard to the supply of electric 
current for power purposes from the Corporation generating 
station. The great locomotive building and engineering 
firm of Messrs. Beyer, Peacock & Co., Ltd., at Gorton, have 
been experimenting for some time past with a dual power 
supply—one obtained from a steam plant of their own, and 
the other, of 500 horse-power capacity, obtained by the 
transformation of high current got from the Corporation to 


a serviceable voltage. The firm now have found the use 
the Corporation current so economical that they he 
decided to abolish their steam plant entirely, and to take 
their power from the Corporation. Other great firms . 
taking large supplies of electrical current from the Corpo 
tion. The Manchester electricity department is alre, 
far and away the biggest of its kind in the country. It g, 
seven million units for power purposes last year, and ha 
total output of over forty million units,which is larger ¢} 
the output of any two other similar undertakings jn | 
country, leaving out Liverpool (32 million units) g 
Glasgow. In the present year the extra demand for poy 
has made already such a huge jump that the figures of | 
year are almost useless for comparison. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Kent education authority propose to erect a la) 
secondary school for the education of girls. ; 


Tue first sod was cut last week on the site of n 
sewage works which are to be constructed for the Hudde 
field Corporation at Cooper Bridge at a cost of 150,000/. 


Tue Herts County Council has decided to take over a 
maintain at the county’s expense the obelisk at Barr 
which was erected in 1740 to commemorate the battle 
Barnet, fought in 1471. 


Work in connection with the Avonmouth new dock | 
so far advanced that the building of the lighthouses is to 
put in hand forthwith. The principal lighthouse will b 
the north pier at the entrance to the dock. 


M. Monon, a French engineer, has prepared plans 
the construction of a tunnel through Mont Blane. Thec 
of the undertaking is estimated at 2,000,000/. Geneva v 
contribute 400,000/., and the remainder will be guarante 
by French and Italian financial establishments. 

Tue Greenwich Borough Council at its next meet 
will discuss a proposal to introduce ozone, electrically p 
duced, into the sewers, together with sufficient movem: 
and regulation of the sewer air by means of electric f 
' with a view to its purification. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” 
Telephone, 2495 Gerrard. 
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“{ressrs. HERBERT WALKER & Son have been instructed 
ye Louth Town Council to prepare a report as to the 
, system of drainage for the town. The fee is to be 
- yineas, the same to merge in the commission in case 
«are instructed to carry out the scheme. 


‘ye General Post Office having offered the Brighton 
n Council the sum of 49,000/. for the Brighton municipal 
| hone undertaking, the offer has been accepted. The 
‘ loss on the transaction to the ratepayers will be 


ol. 

“we annual report as to the progress of the Ordnance 
, ey mentions that three complete survey sections, com- 
yd of officers, non-commissioned officers and men of 
«Royal Engineers, are held in readiness for service with 
my in the field to carry out such surveys as may be 


yidered necessary during the progress of a campaign. 


‘HE Court of Common Council have referred for con- 
¢ ation a letter from the London County Council asking 
} her, in the event of the Council agreeing to promote 
lation to enable it to make regulations to govern the 
xing up of streets, the Corporation would be prepared 
_ pport the Council in its application. 


‘we subways provided in the City of London for 
s strians have proved a failure, statistics showing that, 
¢ pt for passengers going to and from the tube stations 
yare concentrated at the point, the Mansion House sub- 
<is deserted. The Corporation has accordingly decided 
) 0 go forward with the construction of the contemplated 
1 vay under Liverpool Street. 


‘ne Staffordshire education committee have decided 
as the Duke of Sutherland has stated that he was not 
- ared to offer Trentham Hall to the county as a training 
ge for women teachers, and having regard to the infor- 
son contained in the director’s report, they will not 
pt the offer of the hall as a college for technical and 
i er education. 

\r the Manchester town hall on the 31st ult. Mr. 
JA. G. Malet and Dr. T. Thomson, Local Government 
<-d inspectors, conducted an inquiry into the application 
he City Council for sanction to borrow the sum of 
337/. for the purposes of sewage disposal, the purchase 
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of land and the construction of second-contact bacteria 
beds in the township of Davyhulme. 

Tue Lincoln City Council, at a meeting on Friday, the 
3rd inst., will consider two recommendations from the 
waterworks committee, namely, the construction of a water 
tower in the Above Hill district, capable of holding 300,000 
gallons, at an estimated cost of 7,000/., and the building of 
a new covered reservoir, capable of holding 8,000,000 
gallons, on the top of the Cross o’ Cliff hill, at an estimated 
cost of 31,500/. 

A MOTOR-DRIVEN street sprinkler has been placed in 
service by the Metropolitan Park Commission of Massa- 
chusetts. The sprinkler tank is carried on a 3-ton Atlas 
motor truck equipped with a 24 h.-p. two-cylinder opposed 
gasoline engine, that carries fuel supply for 200 mile runs. 
The motor-driven sprinkler has demonstrated its ability to 
do as much work as three or four sprinklers drawn by 
horses. 

Tue South-Eastern Railway Company at their half- 
yearly general meeting, on the 31st ult, authorised the 
directors ‘to apply so much as may be necessary of the 
reserve fund to the payment of this company’s proportion of 
the payment of 20,000/. to Mr. Cyril Maude in respect of his 
and other interests in the Avenue Theatre, and to any 
other payments in connection with the Charing Cross 
Station roof accident.” 

Mr. Harrison, borough surveyor to the Southwark 
Borough Council, has reported that the number of vehicles 
passing the Elephant and Castle during two periods of 
observation was on an average 2,154 per hour, or nearly forty 
a minute. The Council desire to construct subways at that 
point for the convenience of pedestrians. They have asked 
the County Council to contribute two-thirds of the entire 
cost, which is estimated at 13,000/. 

Mr. ArtHUR Batty Hammonp has been elected the 
master of the Carpenters’ Company for the ensuing year. 
Mr. William Robertson, Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Preston and 
Mr. Maurice H. Pocock have been chosen as wardens. The 
Joiners’ Company have elected the following officers :— 
Master, Mr. George Evan-Evans ; upper warden, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Charles Turner; renter warden, Mr. Arthur Bedford ; 
and clerk, Mr. Henry L. Bedford. 
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THe memorial-stone laying ceremony of the Hertford Tue Secretary of the British Iron Trade Associatior 
Baptist church took place on the 26th ult. The church, | his annual statistical report on the home and foreign jj 
which has been designed by Messrs. G. Baines & Son, | and allied industries for the year 1905 records an impro 
5 Clement’s Inn, W.C., is beiug erected at a cost of 2,251/ | ment of British trade in almost every particular. QOuyr 
by Messrs. F. Wood & Co., of Luton. It will accommodate | duction of pig-iron, Bessemer and open-hearth ¢t 
about 471 persons. The building is designed in Late Gothic, | finished iron -and tinplates materially increased, and in 
freely treated. Vestries and offices are included in the | more important branches of the industries dealt with 
scheme, also alterations to the existing school. output of materials exceeded that of any previous ye 

Tue Secretary of State addressed last month a letter to} Our iron and steel imports in 1905 were the largest 
the Birmingham town clerk, asking for the views of the | record. The home consumption of iron and steel jp 
Council as to the desirability of applying similar provisions | United Kingdom continues to increase. a 
to the rest of the country as were already in force in the Tue Surrey County Council on the 31st ult. received 
City of London, enabling coroners to hold inquests into the | report of the county surveyor on the result of the exp: 
origin of all serious fires. The Birmingham watch com- | jents—conducted at a cost of 2,000/—to grapple with. 
mittee have instructed the town clerk to report in favour of | motor dust nuisance. On the whole, he said, they had 


the scheme. ; ; , been satisfactory. Tarmac, aconia, and tarring the ro, 
THE Coventry Corporation require an increase of about | had been tried: The Jast appeared to be the best and m 
200,000 gallons a day to their present water-supply. Mr. C. | eeonomical method. ‘I think roads through the count 


Hawkesley, whose firm carried out the Whitley waterwork | such as the Portsmouth Road,” said the surveyor, 
scheme for the Corporation, considers that an additional | s99n become locomotive tracks, and, apart from thedaey 
supply might be sought for in the neighbourhood of Weston- | able nuisance caused: by dust, thé roads will be ufsafe 
under-Weatherley. He anticipates that at least 1,000,000 | the cars themselves, and absolutely dangerous for ey 
gallons of water per day might be obtained, the distance | other kind of traffic.” 

from Coventry being about seven miles. 

THE convener of the municipal buildings committee of 
the Glasgow Corporation, in answer to a question as to the 
total amount expended upon the repair and renovation of 
the Municipal Buildings up till May 31, 1906, how many 
years the contractors had been engaged in the work, and 


when it was expected the work would be finished, stated Rie a hich Pa Franklade sae “dene 
that the sum expended had been 25,500/. The contractors | POWley aistrict. Frotessor Hrankland, in his evidenee;s 


had 5 it : ath _ the Oldbury sewage was unique in the whole of the ki 
serDsen CRRB CO Ln setae sacle ore was} dom. It was very difficult to deal with because a ia 


a likelihood of it being completed within the next three | : : 
months proportion of the sewage was made up of chemical tr 
waste, which was very dangerous to the bacteriologi 


Tue Bridlington Town Council have instructed Mr. Th bt bedenltaee ial li 
Bowcroft, engineer, Hull, to prepare alternative plans and DEBE € Sewage Must De Ce ae 
and this necessitated a considerable outlay. Experime 


specifications for pumping machinery to provide for steam had ese a and eee ; 2 
and suction gas-driven plant at an estimated cost of 8,500/. ; | H@¢ been made since 1903, Present Syea 
considered to be the best. 


also for deepening the well at the higher waterworks at an 
estimated cost of 650/. The borough engineer has been Tuer ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the n 
instructed to prepare plans and specifications of the engine- | Tooting baths for the Wandsworth Borough Couneil t 
house and boiler-house at the higher works at an estimated | place on Saturday, the 28th ult., in the presence of | 
cost of 2,350/. councillors and invited guests. The chair was taken 


Cotone, W. R. SLackE, an inspector appointed by 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the pul 
buildings, Oldbury, on the 3oth ult., into the application 
the Oldbury District Council for sanction to borrow 38,3 
for the improvement and extension of the Oldbury sewa 
disposal works, including the execution of works in | 
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eon-Major Mark Robinson, and the stone was laid by 
Rev. J. H. Anderson, M.A., rector of Tooting and ex-. 
or of the borough of Wandsworth. Short speeches were 
| made by Councillor Alexander Glegg, J.P., the mayor, 
by Sir Henry Kimber, the local member of Parliament. 
| architect is Mr. Henry Druery, M.S.A., and the con- 
jing engineer, Mr. E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E, and the 
of the scheme will be about 6,250/. The accommo- 
‘on consists of eight first-class spray and twelve second- 
3 spray baths for men, and eight second-class slipper 
.s for women. 
Cue eighteenth report issued by the Labour Department 
ne Board of Trade on strikes and lock-outs and on con- 
tion and arbitration boards in the United Kingdom 
s with 1905, in which year 358 disputes were recorded, 
ypared with 355 of 1904. The number of workpeople 
‘ted showed a slight increase, being 93,503 against 
08 in 1904, but was lower than in 1905, or any year for 
sh statistics exist. Nearly two and a half million working 
5 were lost as a result of the disputes, of which about 
half were accounted for by the mining and quarrying 
‘es. Questions of remuneration were the most im- 
ant causes of disputes. The year being one of improving 
sloyment, the proportion of disputes arising out of 
ands 
1905. The results of the disputes of the year were, on the 
dle, in favour of the employers. Most of them were 
.ed by the parties themselves or their representatives. 
1905 the various boards of conciliation and arbitration 
\known to have settled 839 cases, in very few of which 
ssation of work took place. 


Tue Bill promoted by the London County Council to 


ses in London in private ownership came before the 
jmittee of the House of Commons which deals with 
ipposed Bills on Monday. Mr. Browne, the agent for 
}London County Council, explained that this was the 
J attempt with a measure of the kind. First the 
‘ncil sought to make the BIlll compulsory, but this failed 
jout reaching committee. Then the next session 
ther Bill contained a schedyle of all such open 

among 


tes in London, and this was circulated 
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owners with the intimation that if they wished to- 
have their land struck out of the schedule, excluded 
it should be. A considerable number did express 
such a wish and the Bill was amended accordingly. A 
committee of the House of Lords, however, decided that it 
was not sufficient that an owner had not expressed dissent ; 
there must be proof that he assented. The County Council, 
therefore, presented the present Bill, which contained a 
schedule of 68 gardens, squares or enclosures out of a total 
of some 4oo in London, and upon these patches of land” 
each owner had assented to a Parliamentary enactment for- 
bidding the erection of buildings of any kind. Additions” 
might be made hereafter in another Bill, but meanwhile 
every owner had consented to his property being scheduled. 
Formal proof being given, the Bill was ordered to be 
reported to the House for third reading. 


Tue Royal Commission on the working of motor cars, 
in their report dealing with the question of the best type of 
road, say that, generally speaking, the evidence suggests 
that the best type of macadam would probably be found to 
make the most effective and economical road for all kinds- 
of traffic, including both heavy and light motors. Such 
roads should be made with solid foundations and surfaced 


for advances of wages showed an upward tendency | with granite or similar hard stone, the binding material 


being of screened gravel or chippings of the stone used, and 


_ being properly rolled in. Roads so made would be able to 


carry all ordinary heavy traffic, and would produce far less 
dust than the average principal country roads of to-day. 
The system of armouring a metalled road surface with 


| stone blocks, known in Germany as “ Kleinpflaster,” and im 


Liverpool as “ Random setts,” was well worthy of careful 
One thing appeared to 
be certain, that in order to make the roads more suitable 
for the traffic of the present day and to maintain them, a 
considerable outlay was required. As to road administra- 
tion, the Commissioners express approval of a proposal to 
devote revenues derived from motor cars to the improve- 
ment of roads, and express the opinion that increased 
license duties should be separately administered by a 
central department for road purposes, which should make 
grants to local authorities for road construction and for the 
reduction of loan liabilities. 
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DUST PREVENTION ON ROADS. | 
‘Tue surveyor to the Lancashire County Council, Mr. W. H. | 
Schofield, has prepared a preliminary report on experiments 
in the prevention of dust which he has submitted to the 
main roads committee. He points out that “we have 
neither plant nor workmen directly under our control, and 
if we were either to purchase plant or employ men directly 
‘the grant of s500/. made by the County Council would 
quickly be exhausted, possibly on one or two experiments 
~which might prove abortive. I am therefore forced to con- 
fine the expenditure to the trial of materials which have 
been placed on the market. The experiments which have 
been conducted throughout England can be classified under 
three heads :—(1) Palliatives, of which westrumite, akonia, 
dustroyd, &c., are perhaps best known; (2) painting the 
‘road surface ‘with tar preparation; (3) some form of tar 
macadam or asphalte.” He describes experiments made 
with each of these, and says :— 

““Summarising the information which has been obtained 
up to the present, the use of palliatives such as westrumite, 
:akonia, dustroyd, &c., would entail an additional expenditure 
of approximately 4o/. per mile, and as we have 472 miles 
of macadamised main roads the additional cost to the 
«county would be 18,880/. per annum. There are also 
«957 miles of macadamised secondary roads, which at 4ol. 
per mile would mean an additional cost of 38,2807. The 
itotal additional cost of main and secondary roads together 
‘would therefore be 57,160/. per annum, and this would 
leave untouched a very large mileage of district roads, some 
‘of which are of considerable importance. The chief 
:advantage of the use of palliatives is that they are generally 
-easily applied, and long lengths of roadway can be dealt 
with quickly. Repeated applications are necessary, and 
ithere is no increased life given to the road to any appreci- 
cable extent. Tar painting can only be done successfully in 
‘dry warm weather ; it is a comparatively slow process, and 
even if economical it would hardly be practicable to apply 
it to such a length as 1,429 miles of main and secondary 
roads. Again, to convert 1,429 miles of main and secondary 
roads to tar macadam is a task which could only be done 
‘ gradually, and which must, for financial as well as for 
practical reasons, be spread over a very considerable 
number of years.” 


A BUILDER’S CHALLENGE. 3 
i 


Ar the last meeting of the Southampton Town Coune 
a letter was read from Mr. John Smith, Avenue Hous) 
Southampton, to the Mayor. He said:—“I am very di: 
satisfied with the treatment I have received from you 
Corporation for several years past. I believe T hay 
been served with something like forty or fifty sun 
monses since the new by-laws came into force, ] 
my opinion most of these were quite unwarrantabl 
and only issued to cause me annoyance, and to give th 
public a bad impression of my work. The last fourtee 
were of a most trivial character, and eight or nine of thes 
were issued without any permission from your Council. T} 
town clerk reported to the magistrates—no doubt to furthe 
prejudice my case—that the works committee wished hit 
to say that I gave them an inordinate amount of trouble, 
statement I think you will say was most unfair. I hay 
been under the impression for a very long time—rightly « 
wrongly—that one member at least of the works con 
mittee has been treating me unfairly, and that he he 
seized, in my opinion, | every opportunity to give tl 
Corporation an unfavourable impression of me and m 
buildings. I should be extremely obliged to you if you ea 
see your way to have the whole matter inquired into, becaus 
if I have been doing bad work, it is only right for the publ 
to know it, but if it is better done than the by-laws requir 
they should know this also. I beg to make the followin 
offer :—If your worship would kindly appoint one—c 
more—independent surveyors to,examine all the buildin; 
for which I have been summoned, and if he—or they- 
should find any of them that I cannot prove to be wor! 
1oo/. at least more than a similar house I am allowed ' 
build which shall strictly comply with the by-laws, I wi 
pay to the unemployed fund of this town too/. for each ; 
such houses. I should be glad if this letter can be rez 
at your next Council meeting, as well as at the worl 
committee.” 

The town clerk said information was laid in Mr. Smith 
cases as in every other case. 

It was resolved that the letter should lie on the table. » 
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NOVEL TESTS OF ROAD MATERIAL.” 


5 old idea that any stone was good enough to build 
yoad of has been replaced by the knowledge that 
ks, even of the same type, vary within wide limits in 
tir physical properties, some of them being quite un- 
ted for road building. It is evident that in order to keep 
zoad surface compact and in good order, not only must 

st be continually worn off to take the place of that 
faved by various agencies, but also the dust which has 
fmed must be capable of forming a bond between the 
} ger stones which make up the aggregate. 

The first attempt to develop a test for cementing value 

s made by L. W. Page in 1893, working in co-operation 
h the Massachusetts Highway Commission. In the 
- lier attempts, the fine dust which was worn off in the 

‘asion test, and which had passed a too-mesh sieve 
4s tempered with water and test pieces of varying 
<es and shapes were moulded. It was found that neither 
<npression nor tension tests gave satisfactory results, and 
t: method finally adopted consisted in moulding test 
yces in a cylindrical die under a definite pressure. The 
tt pieces which were finally adopted were 25 mm. in 
¢meter and 25 mm. high. These little cylindrical 
| quettes, after being thoroughly and carefully dried, were 
joken under the impact of a_1-kg. hammer falling 1 cm., 
t» blow being repeated until failure occurred. The details 
cthe method and the machine used have been published 
; several places and need not be repeated here. In later 
urk the practice of using the dust from the abrasion test 
,s discontinued, and a definite quantity of the stone was 
ound to a fine powder in aheavy iron ball mill. The fine 

st resulting from this grinding was passed through a 
‘mesh sieve and the'test pieces moulded as described, a 
jdraulic press being used to apply a definite load at a 
(finite rate. 

In the earlier practice it was the custom to make a re- 
(nentation test. The fragments of the briquettes from the 
(mentation test were ground, again mixed with a definite 
(antity of water and immediately remoulded into briquettes. 


/* A paper read before the American Society for Testing 
‘terials by Mr. Allerton S. Cushman, Assistant Director, Office 
(Public Roads. 
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This was done on the theory that the rock-dust on a road 
surface is continually being cemented, broken up and re- 
cemented under traffic. A very large number of tests 
showed that the recementing values in by far the larger 
number of cases were smaller than the corresponding 
cementing values. There were, however, a number of cases. 
in which the reverse took place. This is shown in Table 1, 
in which the cementing and recementing values of a number 
of rock species are compared :— 


Table 1.—Comparison of Cementing and Recementing 


Values. 
Cementing Recementing 
Name. Value. Value. 
Diabase (trap) 110 89 
Ferruginous limestone 158 72 
Dolomitic limestone ; i , 59 42 
Novaculite (chert) . ; : : 24 18 
- Limestone ; 7 : : ‘ 95 29 
Dolomite : : : ; , Sy 23 
Sandstone : ; . : : 54 23 
Diabase (trap) ; ; 3 : 49 44 
Limestone ; : : : “ 8 13: 
Gravel . : : : : : ul 13- 
Limestone , ‘ ; ; 4 Dips 34 
Limestone : : 110 126 
Dolomitic limestone , . : 22 30 
Hornblende schist . . : 2 ¥/ -9 


These anomalous results called for a thorough investi - 
gation of the whole question. As it is well known in clay 
working that the soaking and kneading of a clay for pro- 
tracted periods increases not only the plasticity, but the 
binding power, it was suspected that the prolonged action 
of water on fine rock dust might well increase the binding 
power, at least up to some maximum value. Investigations 
were at once begun, to see if the underlying cause of the 
cementing power couid be discovered. It is sufficient to 
say here that the conclusion was reached that the rock 
powders which have binding power invariably undergo 
decomposition under the action of water, the decomposition 
products forming soft more or less adherent films on the 
surface of the particles. On drying out this adherent bond 
locks the particles together. In the case of clays this bond 
is usually very strong, while with rock dust it is extremely 
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‘variable, ranging from those which yield briquettes that 
break on the first blow to those which will sustain hun- 
‘dreds without failure. 

After the observation had been made which led to the 
conclusion outlined above, it became evident that a modifica- 
‘tion was necessary in the manner of making the briquettes 
for the cementation test. Since the bond is developed 
under the prolonged action of water, it is manifestly unfair 
‘to wet the rock dust and immediately mould the test pieces. 
‘Moreover, as the action of water begins at once, and accord- 
ung to the laws of physical chemistry, it is more rapid at 


‘first, slowing down gradually as the point of completion of 


the reaction is approached, it is apparent that considerable 
errors in the results may be occasioned by small variations 
in time after the wetting of the dust takes place until the 
briquette is moulded. It will also be shown that with 
nearly all materials the amount of working or kneading 
which is done upon the wet mass will effect the softening 
of the particles, and hence the strength of the bond. These 
variations were sufficiently large in some cases to account 
for the anomalous results in the cementation and recemen- 
tation tests ; hence the recementation tests were immediately 
given up as’ being of no value, and methods were devised 
by which the cementation test was improved. 


The finely ground and sifted rock dusts were mixed with | 


a sufficient quantity of water, and were worked and kneaded 
until an even consistency of stiff dough was obtained. 
From these doughs series of briquettes were made at 
intervals and tested. There is invariably a rapid rise in 
binding power in the newly-made doughs, and after the 
lapse of twenty-four hours the value has, for the purpose 
of the test, become practically constant. 
course, more apparent in materials of high cementing value 
than in.lower ones. Numerous experiments have shown 
‘that with powders, such as fine sand, which have no 
particles of a colloidal nature and therefore no binding 
‘power, soaking or kneading will not develop the slightest 
uncrease. In carrying out the cementation test the doughs 
were invariably aged for at least twenty-four hours, and the 
workman was trained to knead the dough always in the 
same manner for about the same length of time. Careful 
attention to these details resulted in a great improvement 


in the value of the test, both in a lessening percentage of 
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. . . . . __ 
variation in different test pieces of the same series, and 


also in the agreement of the tests with the results of service 

Rocks are far from being homogeneous materials and 
in addition the cementing power itself is such a variable 
quantity that it may be said that the test has served its 
purpose if it does no more than distinguish high binding 
material from that which is only fair, and this in turn from 
that which has little or no binding power. 

Further experiments which were undertaken a little 
later showed that the binding power is still more increased 
if the dough or paste of rock dust is kneaded or worked 
by hand. This is plainly shown by the results obtained 
on a sample of dolomite, which is celebrated as a binding 
material in the locality in which it occurs. The most 
marked characteristic of this rock is the way that its 
binding power increases after it has been on the road for 
some time. The results shown in Table 2 were obtained 
by mixing the sifted dust with water and moulding bri- 
quettes of the paste at separate intervals ; finally a new lot 
of the dust was made into a paste and well kneaded by 
hand for one hour. 


Table 2.—Effect of Age of Rock Dust Paste. 


Time. me 
At once , ; : ; : ‘ 5 5 16 
Dough 4 hours old : : F ; ; 50 
Ae : ; a 
eee 2 e . 
ee 96 a 77 
i 120 5 79 
» 144 ie : ; , : j 83 
Hi 8 days old 4 : ; ; : 81 
», kneaded 1 hour , 5 5 190 


It now became apparent that a system of wet grinding 
would develop much higher values than could be obtained 
by grinding the sample dry and subsequently mixing with 
a given amount of water. In order to investigate this point 
a series of experiments was made in which kilogram 
charges of rock dust were ground with approximately 20 per 
cent. by weight of water in a ball mill for three hours. With- 
out exception, the binding power has been increased by this 
method of procedure, as is shown in Table 3 :— 
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EE 
able 3.—Relative Cementing Value of Various Rock Samples | tion the roadway is generally liberally sprinkled while the 
when Ground Wet and Dry. final consolidation is going on. It would appear from what 
Dry Wet has been said that in the case of most rocks the more wet 
Kind of Rock. re Grinding. Increase. | rolling they are subjected to the better result. 

Leable. f 28 - re Lately porcelain pebble mills have been substituted for 
= 15 121 106 the heavy cumbersome iron ball mills in carrying out the 
ndstone 25 78 53 | cementation test. At first some difficulty was experienced 
|imestone PEG 28 19 | in grinding up the material with water to the maximum 
asalt : ’ : . 128 500 372 cementing values obtained in the iron mills. As now 
‘3 é : 3 i ey 125 103 carried out the rock dust which has been ground dry in a 
io . . . - . Be oe a | disk grinder to about 8 to 40 mesh size is transferred to a 
i oe Sa Ve is | porcelain pebble mill with sufficient water to make a slip 
baieoid Pranite’ . pal 35 vi | rather than a paste. The mills are about 8 by ro inches 
Lofomiite . "39 174 142 | internal dimensions, and are capable of grinding about 
ate 14 43 29 | 1.2 kg. of material. Four kilograms of flint pebbles are 
\neiss ; 2 52 50 used in assorted sizes ranging from about the size of a 
olomite . : ; 2g ee 43 30 bantam’s egg to that of a boy’s playing marble. The 
\adekue. . ex: 1 22 21 mills are revolved at the rate of 50 r.p.m. for four hours. 
parablende granite . 1 29 28 | At the end of this time the slip or slime is transferred to 
jranite - 53 52 | a pan and quickly dried to the consistency of a paste suit- 
slomnite te wie a _able for the moulding of briquettes. The great ease with 
\Waiitic limestone 2 18 16 | which a large battery of these small mills can be worked at 
one. 5 20 15 | the same time makes it possible to carry on both the routine 

‘jlomitic limestone mys 55 49 _ tests and investigation work with much greater facility. 
_mestone : ; ; cot 1 55 38 The latest experiments which have been made have: 


: ‘ Saad. developed a field of investigation which promises to be of 
It has been shown in previous publications that the | great interest both on the theoretical and practical sides. 
nding power of rock dust depends upon the decomposi- | It appears that the addition of lime or limestone wilh 
on of the mineral constituents of the rock under the action | greatly increase the cementing value of an acidic rock like 
water. The decomposition products which are formed | granite. i 

‘incipally as films on the surface of the particles may not| —_— The results that are shown in Table 4 were obtained’ 
variably cause a strong bond of cementation, as they are | by mixing: together equal quantities of limestone and 
ot all alike in this respect, but wherever a bond is formed | granite rock powders of known cementing value and grinding. 
“4s certain that more or less decomposition has taken | the mixture with water :— y , 
ace. In view of this it is quite apparent that the effect | 
soduced by kneading and wet-grinding is due to the in- Table 4.—Cement Values of Mixed Rock Dusts: 
eased action of the water. Under the action of iron-shod ne Tha Fite . 


i 


| 

‘affic 2 road surface is frequently being acted on by a Limestone. Granite. Combination. 
»ecies of wet grinding, and it is precisely for the reason 26 9 e 

at automobile traffic has no such action that a new problem ae 6 pe 

is arisen in highway maintenance. The action of water 13 10 22 
ider the roller in aiding the formation of the original af 3 110 
ond is well known to engineers, and in macadam construc- 26 4 38 
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_ JENNINGS’ PATENT 
TIP-UP” AND LIFT-OUT LAVATORIES 


spitals, Infirmaries, Schools, Hotels, Clubs, Railway Stations,, 
| Offices, and every description of Building, Public and Private. 
| 22 


| HIGHEST AWARDS AT EVERY EXHIBITION. 


The simplicity, freedom from complication, and efficiency has. 
caused this system to be universally adopted, while its cleanliness and saving: 
effected by the instantaneous discharge, is greatly appreciated. The 
hole basins is*not only objectionable, but is 
too often the means of communi- 


of time, 
deposit left round the plug 
considered by medical men to be 
cating disease. 
\\ This system has been adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor: 
Castle, Marlborough House, and in the Residences of Royalty, the 
Nobility and Gentry, the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &c., throughout 
the world, and as a guarantee of efficiency bears the name and 


address of the Patentee. 


Section 
vt 


JEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENCINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
AMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 
Telegrams, ‘ JENNINGS, LONDON.” PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 3 


| 
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It is well known to agricultural chemists that the addition 
of lime and plaster to a soil hastens the decomposition of 
the natural silicates, thus setting the mineral plant foods 
free. It would now further appear that the scientific road 
builder should seek to blend his material whenever such a 
thing is possible, so as to bring about the greatest amount 
of decomposition possible among the rock particles on 
which he depends for the formation of the bonded surface 
of his road. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue housing committee of the Liverpool Corporation have 
prepared a report in favour of putting into effect the full 
provisions of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
and instructing the committee to prepare a scheme for the 
verection of houses in the outlying districts of the city on 
Jand at present in possession of the estate committee or on 
-any other suitable sites. 
have ascertained that during the last five years about 2,000 
houses at rentals ranging from 12/. to 18/. per annum and 
about 4,500 houses at rentals ranging from 18/. to 25/. per 
annum have been erected by private enterprise in the out- 
lying districts. The inability of the Corporation to compete 
with private enterprise as regards the cost of building for 
ownership properties of the class proposed, and the fact 
that both interést-and sinking fund charges have to be pro- 
vided out of rewenue, cause the committee to have serious 
doubts as to the Council being able to offer inducements in 
respect of rental if the undertaking proposed is to be con- 
ducted on a commercial basis. The stringency of the build- 
ing by-laws in the city has from time to time been increased, 
and the committee is of opinion that if anything in the 
direction of more air-space is necessary, it is a matter for 
the health committee to deal with. Failing a want of 
-accomimodation, the committee do not recommend the 
Council to enter into competition with private enterprise in 
‘tthe direction suggested. The city surveyor also presents a 
report as to building in the outskirts, which is not favourable 
to the scheme suggested by Mr. Morrissey. On this question 
notice of motion has been given by Councillors Lloyd, 


Kyffin-Taylor and Morrissey to the effect that the housing ° 


It is stated that the committee } 


committee be instructed to prepare by way of experiment; 
scheme for building artisans and workmen’s dwellings (no; 
necessarily for the dispossessed) in the outskirts of the city 
allowing more land, light and air than has been usually 
provided by private enterprise. ; 


EFFLORESCENCE ON BRICK WALLS. 


THE subject of ‘efflorescence has been investigated by Mr 
J. C. Jones, of the University of Illinois, who finds th 
causes of this unsightly appearance to be :—1. Soluble salt 
contained in the clay as mined. 2. Soluble salts develope 
intheclay by weathering. 3. Soluble substances formed i; 
the clay during burning, partly by chemical changes amon; 
the ingredients of the clay itself, and partly by interaetio; 
between the materials of the clay and kiln gases. 4. Solubl 
salts in the mortar used to bind the bricks in the wall] 
5. Soluble substances developed by reactions between th 
ingredients of the mortar and those of the clay. 6. Solubl 
salts in the water used in the manufacture of brick o 
mortar. 7. Soluble salts in the soil or substances lyin 
against the wall. He finds that efflorescence usually i 
made up of sulphates and carbonates with occasion 
ally salts of other acids which are carried to th 
surface of the bricks by the evaporation of wate 
The 


which has entered them. suggested cure 
are:—1. The use of clay which has) “nopueee 
weathered. 2. To weather the clay and then wash out al 


soluble salts. 3. To change soluble into insoluble salts b 
introducing some precipitating agent as barium. 4 T 
remove efflorescence which has been formed in the kiln b 
alternating oxidising with reducing conditions during th 
latter part of the burn. 5. To coat the bricks as they com 
from the machine with some organic substance. 6, T 
burn the bricks so that they will absorb the smallest pos 
sible amount of water. 7. To coat those portions of th 
wall below the ground with waterproof paint. 8. To se 
that the gutters and flues which carry water or steam pipe 
are so constructed that water cannot reach the walls. « 
To make mortar joints as thin as possible and use morta 
which is free from sulphur or nearly so. 


First 


& FR. 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, 
| London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


“DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firégratesmas 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—AlIl Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name | 
“4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitatio! 


This Grate can only be supplied through & 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &C., — 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


obtained from 


CORKER, Ltd. 


ROTHERHAM. 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, _ Bt 
where the “Drawwell” can pe seen in action 
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| xin, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 


ibusiness communications to the Managing Director, 


| f. A. GILBERT: WOOD, 


pushing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


London, England. 


“Cntered in the United States of America as second-class | 
Agents for America, The International News | 
London, | 


| matter. 
-@., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
England, and New York. 


~ 


| Important Notice to the 


iitects and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


Vestminster has become one of the most important centres 
ue professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
nigements have been made by Messrs. GILBER T WOOD 
(\., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
~LD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 


iDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll | - 


business purposes. 


je Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
lurne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia : 
hristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand : 

and Hobart, Tasmania. 
4 SovutTH AFRIcA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holtorn. 


Welling- 
Launcesten 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


I’ no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
f this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
eceived after the first post on Tuesday mornin Ss, 
md no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
ater than first post on Saturday mornings, 


a 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


10 of the many. difficulties which are certain to arise in 
\nnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
¢ Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
fA VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
mplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 

ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


SASH 
CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
) PAVEMENT 


/ 
| 
= 


ecialties :—Fire-resisting, 
iiling Lights, 


£ 
~<a. 


as brief as possible. 
\lished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great | 


| premiums of fifteen, ten and five guineas 
| for residential buildings on their country estate. 


| design. 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. : 


{ 
| 
} 
} 
} 


| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

“«* As great disappointment is Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., if 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Intperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 e.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.. 


Barns.ey.—Aug. 31.—For a high school to accommce- 


| date 4oo girls. Three premiums of 1oo/., 50/7. and 2o0/. will 


be awarded by an assessor. Application before above date 
to Mr. W. P. Donald, clerk to the Governors, Education 
Office, Barnsley. 


Bristot. — Aug. 23.— The Bristol Corporation offer 
for sketch designs 
Limited 


to architects practising in Bristol. Mr. E. T. Taylor, town 


| clerk. 


Duckxmanton.—A scheme for a model village comprising 
500 cottages, clubhouse and shops, for the Brodsworth 
Main Colliery Company. <A prize of too/. for the best 
Information to be obtained from Messrs. The 
Brodsworth Main Colliery Company, Duckmanton, near 
Chesterfield. 


Maestec.—Aug. 18.—For the extension of the Bethania 
hall and chapel. Mr, Thos. Rees, secretary, 16 Bank Street, 
Maesteg. 

MonTEvibDEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/, each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate. 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

STEWARTON.—Aug. 21.—For the proposed cemetery and 
caretaker’s house at Stewarton, Scotland. Mr. James Kerr, 


PRISM 


cd B e » e e 2 

| ring in Daylight. 
Ornamental and Roof Glazings. 
Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


oritish Luxfer Prism Synd., utd, 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 


F.S.A.A., clerk to the Parish Council, Parish Council Offices, 
Stewarton. 


Dome Lights, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


APpPLETREEWICK.—Aug. 17.—For 
institute at Appletreewick, Yorks. 
architect, Skipton. 

Barrow.—Aug. 13.—For the erection and completion of 
two cottages in Buccleuch Street, for the abattoir attendants. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Barry.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of public offices in 
Holton Road. Deposit 57. Messrs. Hutchinson & Payne, 
architects, 29 John Street, London, W.C. 

Beirast.—Aug. 15.—For the erection and completion of 
a gate lodge and tower at Queen’s College, Belfast. De- 
posit 1/. Mr. Ferguson, 2 W ellington Place, Belfast. 


the erection of an 
Mr. James Hartley, 


Betrast.—Aug. 18.—For building extensions to pre- 
mises of Messrs. R. Watson & Co., Donegall Street. Mr. 
William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


BisHop’s SrorTFoRD.—Aug. 15.—For supply and erection 
of buildings and foundation for carburetted water-gas plant, 
for the Gas Co. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. J. Ww. Portass, 
manager, Gasworks, Bishop’s Stortford. 


Biackpoot.—Aug. 15.—For the. excavation, brickwork, 
masonry, &c., exclusive only of steelwork, in connection 
with a new bridge over the L. and Y. and L. and N.-W. 
Railway at Lytham Road, Blackpool, for the highways 
committee. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKWATER.—Aug. 13.—For reconstructing Blackwater 
bridge (in brick and “coucrete), in the New Forest, for the 
Southampton County Council. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

BrantHwaite.—Aug. 13.—For the erection .and com- 
pletion of a branch store at Branthwaite. Messrs. W. G. 
Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, 
Workington. 

CamporneE.—Aug. 11.—For the erection and completion 
of the proposed residence at Basset Road. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth, Cornwall. 

CaversHam.—Aug. 21.—For alterations to existing works 
and the erection of additional septic tanks and continuous 
filters in connection with the sewage-disposal works. 
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Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Alfred J. Smith, engineer and sy; 
veyor, Council Offices, 11 Bridge Street, Caversham, 

CuEeppinc WycomBe.—Aug. 17.—For arefuse destructo: 
for the Corporation. Deposit 21. Mr tie Rushitso 
borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, 77 Easto 
Street, High Wycombe. 

Da.ton-LE-DALE.—Aug, 16.—For the restoration of th 
parish church at Dalton-le-Dale, near Sunderland. Mr. 


| Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College, Durham. 


DoppinctTon.— Aug. nh —For the alteration and enlarg 
ment of the Council school at Doddington, near Favershar 
Kent, to provide accommodation for about eighty-eig 
children. Deposit 17. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, archite 
to the committee, 44 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

FAIRFIELD.—Aug. 28.—For the construction of a concre 
storage reservoir at Turner Lodge, Fairfield, near Buxtc 
to hold 4,000,000 gallons. Deposit 2/7 25: Mess; 
Swan & Brady, engineers, Town Hall, Chapel-en- le-Fri 
via Stockport. 

GREENWIcH.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of a Sorti 
office at Greenwich. Deposit 1/ Is. J. Wag 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Has_eMERE.—Aug. 20.--For the erection of an engi 
house and pair of cottages at the pumping station 
Blackdown, near Haslemere, for the Hambledon Ru 
District Council. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. R. B. Granth: 
& Son, 23 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

Herywoop.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of a residence 
Manchester Road. Messrs. Holgate & Spivey, architects z 
surveyors, Market Street, Colne. 

HeEnLEy-on-THAMES, — Sept. 1to.—For converting ~ 
school buildings adjacent to the workhouse at Henley- 


'Thames into an infirmary, for the Guardians of Hen 


union. Names before August 15 to Messrs. Charles Sir 
& Son, architects to the Board, 164 Friar Street, Reading 
Ipte.—Aug. 14.—For additions to and alterations of c 
veniences, &e., at the Springfield Mills, Idle. Mr. James 
Cordingley, architect, Boothroyd, Town Lane, Idle, Bradf 
IRELAND. — Aug. 16. — For suppiying and erectin, 
double-span galvanised iron roof, for the Sligo Harb 
Commissioners. Harbour Engineer, Sho. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 


The Sunbury Wall Decoration — 
Solid R 


CAM EOID. High and Low Relief Dadoes, Fillings, Ceilings and Fri 


CORDELOVA. 


High Relief. Large selection of Artistic - Designs 
Friezes and Ceilings. 


Sole Patentees & Manufacturers : THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. (Linerusta Walton Bi 


Telegrams, 
orineeusta Walton, London.” 


1 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephon 
_ 3709 Ger 


THe LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING GO. 


This Company’s 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE | 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. 


Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Pay 


(Cheap and Durable) 
For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
and all kinds of horizontal paying. 


Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST: LONDON 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“LORNET ” Rapid Circulation Syst 


(REGISTERED). 


A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEA 


PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


For Index of Advertisers, 


see page X- 


[ReranD.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of dispensary 
sidence, out-offices, &c., at Bruff, for the Guardians of 
\iImallock uniov. Mr. P. J. Coll, clerk. 

_Lonpon.—Aug. 20.—For the supply, delivery and erec- 


-yn complete, at the depot, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, of | 


lsart shed, about 165 feet long by 30-feet span, with open 
jes and consisting of galvanised corrugated iron roofing, 
el roof trusses and rolled steel stanchions. The Borough 
igineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Wimbledon. 


. Lostock Hart.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a school 


| Lostock Hall, near Preston. Deposit 2/. 
‘ttler, architect, Preston. 

' Mapron.—Aug. 11.—For the building of an addition to 
i. Wesleyan Sunday. school at Tregavara. Mr. James 


/]dwell, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


Mr. Henry 


|) MANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For alterations and additions to | 


42 Abbot Street Municipal school, Rochcale Road. 
posit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- | 
. ester. 


/ MANCHESTER.—Seodt. 5.—For the erection of the Domett 


‘reet Municipal school, Blackley. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
‘jueation Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
| Meare.—Aug. 11.—-For repairs at the Council school, 
j2are, 

/Mipsomer Norton. — Aug. 16.— For the erection of 
}jools and vestries at Stone’s Cross. 

| 

/ Mitrorp Haven.—For the erection of a detached dwell- 
‘xhouse in Hamilton Terrace. Dr. Davies, Observatory 
(all, Milford Haven. 


| Somerset. Messrs. Samson & Cottam, Bridgwater. 
osslyn, North Road, Midsomer Norton, Somerset. 
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| station to be erected 


| Aberdeen, for the Harbour Commissioners. 


The} 


Rev. J. G. Cushing, | 


| Mortey.—Aug. 16.— For the construction of concrete | 


wage tanks and filter-beds, &c., at. Springfield Mills, 
srley, Yorks. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, architects and sur- 
syors, Dewsbury. 

PortsmoutTH.—Aug. 15.— For constructing, completing 
id maintaining in thorough repair for six calendar months 
+ym the completion thereof the following works, that is to 
4y, a six-stall urinal and two w.c.’s at the North End 
¢2reation ground. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

| St. Austert.—Aug. 17.—For erecting secondary schools 
1 St. Austell, Cornwall. 
'ddick’s Court, St. Austell." . 4 


Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, | 


9 


ScotLtanp.—Aug. 11.—For executing the mason, car-, 
: : | 
penter, smith, slater, plumber, plasterer, glazier and: 


| painterwork, electric-light wiring and fittings, electric bells 


and window blinds of rebuilding of the west wing of the 
Fife Arms hotel, Braemar. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, archi- 
tects, 367 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ScotLanp.——Aug. 17.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier works of police 
in Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid & 
McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Seaforth Street, 
Fraserburgh. 

ScoTLanp.—Aug. 24.—For the construction of a timber 
jetty about 435 feet long and 30 feet wide, and relative 
works on the south side of Albert Basin, within the port of 
Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, engineer, Aberdeen. 

SEAFORD.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of a boarding- 
house. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. William Lambe, Estate Office, 
Claremont Road, Seaford, Sussex. 

SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 21.—For the work required in connec- 
tion with underground conveniences adjoining the town hall 
in Surrey Street. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. C. .F. Wike,. city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SHotton.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of coal storage 
bunkers, boiler seatings and coke ovens at. Shotton 
Colliery. The Horden Collieries, Castle Eden, R.S.O. 


SouTH SHIELDS.—Sept.: 28:—The South. Shields. educa- 
tion authority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 
the warming and ventilation on the Plenum system of a 
block of four school departments, accommodating a. total of 
1,950 scholars, to be erected on the site ot the Mowbray 
Council school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi- 
tect, Albany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. 

SuttTon-on-SEA.—Aug. 23.—For the demolition of. the 
existing lifeboat-house adjoining the promenade, and the 
construction of an enlarged boathouse on the same site. Mr. 
W. T. Douglass, engineer and architect to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. 


Tiverton.—Aug. 13.—For executing certain repairs at 
the workhouse. Deposit 32 Mr. J. Follett Pugsley, clerk, 
Tiverton. 
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ELECTRIC 


i"DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St.,E.¢. | 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


BASSANT Bros. 


YALE & TOWNE 
PADLOCKS 


are used the world over. 
They are made in many 
grades all of which afford 


excellent security. The 
best have the name YALE on the case. 
Your Ironmonger can supply you a Yale 
& Towne Padlock for every padlock use. 
YALE & TOWNE, Ltd: 
6 CITY ROAD, E. C. LONDON. 


| 
\ 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


3 


i" And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 

('T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, Riee a PARQUET FLOORING Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 

| MOTHER WELL. MANUFACTURERS, A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
Catalogues Free. Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 


No connection with any other 
firm of the same name. 


Estimates and Designs free. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Carpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


YITROLITE. 


| A Decorative White Paint. 


ior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
and Durability. Sample Free. 


WLTER CARSON & SONS, 
‘ove Works, Battersea, London. [For Index of Advertisers, see page x. HARTSHILE BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
EEE 


eB OKEZON-TRENT. } 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
a 

COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


are as good now as when first fixed. 
Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Do you want WATER ig 
THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. © 
facturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 
1 Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


You will save 3d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons, or more than 
75 per cent. of your preseut water rate. . 
Works—_BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
» Of THE ARCHITECT. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced ( Trade Mark: 


(X. L. HaRTSHILL. 


——— 


Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 
30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 
Nearly a century’s experience. On Admiralty List. 


< 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Wattasey.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of public 
swimming baths at the Guinea Gap, Seacombe. Deposit 37. 
Mr. W. H. Travers, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

Wates.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of hall at Aberfan, 
for the Methodist church. Mr. William Dowdeswell, archi- 
tect, Treharris. 

Wates.—Aug. 11.—For alterations to the working-men’s 
club, High Street, Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect and 
surveyor, Church Place, Neath. 

Wates.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of two houses at 
Farnr Road, Pontlottyn. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect and 
surveyor, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 

Wates.—Aug. 13.—For erecting a cloak-room, &c., to 
the Council school at Prendergast, Haverfordwest, Pem- 
brokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, 17 Victoria Place, Haver- 
fordwest. 

Wates.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of additions and 
alterations to the English Baptist chapel, Briton Ferry. 
Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a villa and repairs 
to cottages on the Holyhead Road, Llangollen. 
Vaughan-Edmunds, architect and surveyor, Llangollen. 

Wates.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of proposed villa 
residence at Rhymney. Messrs. James & Morgan, archi- 
tects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Sept. 12.—For additions and improvements to 
Bethesda Congregational chapel, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. 
John Thomas, go Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wuirtpsurn.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of a house, for 
the Marsden Industrial and Provident Society. The Secre- 

tary, Marsden Stores, Marsden. 

Workincton.—Aug. 16.—For erection and completion of 
mission buildings at Westfield. Mr. J. N. Singleton, archi- 
tect, 110 Scotch Street, Whitehaven. 


Tue Cheshire County Council have ordered that schernes 
shall be prepared for the addition of an infirmary annexe 
to Upton lunatic asylum, and for the accommodation of 100 
additional patients in the Parkside lunatic asylum. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For the widening of Union bridge by means of steel] arcl 
ribs introduced on each side of the bridge, supporte; 
upon masonry abutments. 

Hai, Aberdeen (accepted) ‘ 
There were six tenders. 


ASHFORD. 
For the erection of a boundary wall about 1 200 feet 


in Kentish ragstone, 
TERRILL, surveyor. 


. £6,518 Ph 


lon: 
at the cemetery. ‘Mr. Weta 


Bowles . » ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . £940 o 

C. Howland 668 o 

C. J. Howranp, Aldington (accepted ) 603; @ ¢ 
reba 


For construction of 33 miles of 9-inch sewers and’ dis. 
posal works, for the Basford Rural District Council 
Mr. S. Mayran, engineer. 


Neale . : ; é ‘ -45,109 oO < 
Hewett & S65 - 4,281 19 1 
Macdonald 4,273 Be « 
‘Worthington 4,267 19 °; 
Harper : 4,260 0 
Cope & Raynor 4, 222 
Lock, Andrews & Price 4,139 ( 
Johnson & Langley , 4,107 Ta ¢ 
Cottle . : ‘ é : i 4,0883 12> 
Bentley & Lock . : 4 . 4,026) 3 1 
Bennett 4 ‘ ; : 2 3,950 4 1c 
Crane & Co. : ‘ Y : 35733 eck 
Lane Bros. . g ; 4 % 3,700; gE 
Hooper, Neary & Oe : ‘ : : 3,698 0 ¢ 
Mackay & Son 3 : 3 3,674 18 ¢ 
Loach . é s f 4 é . 3y$9S reer 
Barry . . : i ‘ . + 3409 
Thraves & Son : , : ‘ ; » 3,37 Sqmeec 
Cox & Co. » 3,200 tee ¢ 
Buckley : ; : } é 39,2875 ae « 
Harris Bros. A 4 : e 3)200 me < 
Woop, Leeds- (accepted) «93, ti eae 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, * Photo, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 


“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE _ ACCEPTED ey OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
LOTH TRACINGS 


Miss A. WEST a PARTNER 


ESTABLISHED 1888, 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


‘The White Mansion, 
yj York Street, WEST- 
Tel: No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


PHILLIPS’: PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP. DOUBLE GRIP. 


WAN Z VM 
INOS SG 


Section WKS or Cau, SECTION oF Grip. 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Telegrams, 


A Specialty. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED| 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.; 
Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
‘BLACK LINE PRINTS: 


(DOREL FRERES’ SysTEM). 
Perrianent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R2s Method of Perspectiwe, | 
Write for particulars free. 
We EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. ! 
Telegrams, 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very complete particulars and specimens on Sa eee Ons 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & S 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET 1 LONDON, W. Cc. | 
ee ee ees eh 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
“FURSHE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ 


B 
PHCENIX BRAND. R 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (u 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sam 


| GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERP( 


Roors 'Witdee te 
Ornamental Brackeb 


Art Metal Work ofall Kinds 


WITCHELL& C2 = 
56 Oe past ec 


“ Tribrach, London.” 


| ALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., U 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDE 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


j HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOO! 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, ec. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 


| BONNAUD BELTING = 


UNIQUE. Hi 


I d Steam anc 

ROOF OF THE DAY. SAME PR cae 2 Ungiicced by any compet 

. R RiCuIE Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles & Papers, Ltt 
Vor full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentae— ALD VICKERS, K Contractors to H.M. Government, 
CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon.||E = wesuminsrag’' S Ponders End. London, Ni. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Weer 
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eee 02 
ee A nS oe ee eee ee 
BALCOMBE. EPSOM. 
ir building the range for the local rifle club. For erecting Council school for 950 children. Messrs. 
WATERS, Balcombe (accepted ) : ; SL GOn Apes Jarvis & Ricnarps, architects, Westminster, S.W. 
Potter . : , : : y . £12, jIg0 0 O 
Roll & Taylor . : ; , : ; 11,800 °o oO 
BIRMINGHAM. Jones & Son : Z : ; : et id FOO hOWe O 
Ic the erection of six homes, cottage and alterations to Wood & Son : anya : 2 ak se ras O 
_ the Monyhull Hall, for the joint poor law ita Kemp. . . ° : . - 10,898 9 © 
R0WBOTHAM, Birmingham (accepted ) . ~ H20, 775840) 50 Mitchell Bros. . : . : : LOSER O 
Wakeham Bros.. . 3 : ; LOTT 9st Bx, O 
fr erecting ; a memorial institute in Ralph Street, Saltley Kent . Z ‘ 3 3 : 1 LO.08604R0. 0 
| (which is to be raised in memory of the late Lord Cropley Bros. ‘ : ; - 3 - 10,488 90 0 
Norton). : Williams & Taylor . . f ; . 10,294 10 © 
(eat (accepted) . : . . . .42,440 0 0O Martin, Wells & Co. . : : : rear, 200. On Oo 
Hawkins & Co. (accepted) . : : be, [0,01 T 20m O 
GREENWICH. 
CAMBRIDGE. For demolition of Bexley House and erection of branch 
f- the erection of block of tenements, for the Corona library. Messrs. WiLtts & ANDERSON, architects, 4 and 
Building Association. Messrs. CayLEy & ROCHESTER, 5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
architects. Webster & Son . : 5 : . 46,782 0 oO 
Alternative A. Alternative B. Mills °. : ; f ‘ F z 206.622351,.0 ©O 
Redding & Son . . a7 OFF L710: “o..0 F. & T. Thorne . : > : : -26.230sna. oO 
Meonawes. =. 7OlL 16 O 707 10 0} Shorter & Co. -. 9 « + §4 9°» . 6,200 0 © 
Seales & Robbins . : pm O0 F-O0 690 0 oO Holloway. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4 . 6,200 0 oO 
3anyard . : : : - 655 10 oO 648 0 oO Coles . d : : : ‘ P . 6,192 0 0 
3rignell ; : « : 050.13". 0 648 0 Oo Lawrence & Son . : : ; : -LGAALINO > O 
Jak Building Co. . : eR. =O ..O 642'76"".0 F. & H. F. Higgs. : 4 } ; . 6.087, oF 0 
3ennett & Son . . HOOT P12. 3 636 Io 1 Thomas & Edge ; : : * 3 =) 50531 oe: O 
Ambrose 605 0 oO 590. OF O Patman & Fotheringham . . ; . §$,943 0 oO 
NEWMAN, Cambridge (accepted) 590 0 oO E7a"1 Ge 0 Kent . , . ; ‘ ‘ : . 5,930 0 0 
Sharpington. ; z ; “ : . 5,928 0 Oo 
Parker. : : : : : : . 5,879 0 Oo 
| CARDIFF. Mills. , - 7 - i994, ($.S4e oe 0 
Hooper, Neary & (onrn d 1432 18 Oo 
fs painting pee ec aa Boay edge " FJ: Corhant: Points Hill: a ey (pro: 5943 
North . : , : ‘ P f Rd Amok Me) visionally accepted ) : : - 5:234 0 @ 
Aallett ‘ ; ; , 5 ; : ols Opa OG 7 O GUILDFORD. 
Chorley & Co. : : : Z , . 142 9 o| For the erection of a refuse destructor. Mr. C. G. Mason 
| “Tolley . , : : : ‘ ; ae TRON LAS 0 borough surveyor. ; 
Mildon , : ‘ : > £35. 10.6 Manlove, Alliott & Co. 5 : f . £3,973 0 oO 
Cooper Bros , Cardiff (accepted ) : : parison TG Meldrum Bros. . ; : ; : ig FOS GeO 
Bradbury & Co. ; : : : , - eltQ 17 O:F we ltorsiall brow a, ‘ : , BR yak a 2 alts 
dl Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” 
Telephone, 2495 Gerrard. 


JOHN GLARK, Ltd., 


e | Glaze 
% F af S Bri ck S. Pa oF — SEAT =~ 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS ae — vane ‘bpatetaatea rae LLLLD peli 


Pierced and Repoussé Fenders a Spécialité, 


Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., 1 
See d Stockton-on-Tees. 46 & 47 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 
HIGH §s§ JOIN ERY | BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
LIMITED 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, Manufacturers cna Erectors of Improved 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. ROPE & TAPE v: 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO., LIGHTNING 


___PARKSTONE, DORSET. __ CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


HAYWOOD & CO. Ltd. NOTTINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF" 
‘ é ~ DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes — 
Chimney Columns 


YARD CULLIES, &C. &C; Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


Ml oO D L ETO N, CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. BR ase of Works reauired, 


page of Works required. 
IC & GENERAL ENCINEER, CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Colliery Signals 
epscar Foundry, Leeds. 
ODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., A ie Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 
bane Seer 
% phic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” Telegrams, “‘ Haywood, Moria.” pam ss tae 
&] ne No. 214, National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 
mit London Agent : Ft ‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
; "a 7 NNT Teleph No. 288, 
tam MOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c.|For Ixdex of Advertis°rs, se3 page x. | ° o pottinghean 


| 


| 


Telegrams, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a —— ee 
HEREFORD. LINCOLN. F | 
For the erection of a block of five cottages in Gwynne | For rebuilding warehouse in St. Swithin’s Square. Messr< | 
Street, Hereford, for Mrs. Lucy Dutton. | Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, architects. — 
Groome & Bettinctron, architects, Palace Chambers, S. & R. Horton . . : . . re) 1241 13 6 
Hereford. Wright & Son . ; z ‘ : 1,078 alae ol 
Bowers & Co. : : ; : ; . £1,060 o oO Fanthorpe . . . . : . -  1,075aee a] 
Cooke . ; ; \ i ; : b) h046 010 Halkes Bros. ; i ; : f - 1,037 amn 
Wilks . . 4 : : ‘ ; eiTsO3 7:10.10 H. 5. & W. Close . . . . - 1,049 95 o 
Jones %. ; 4 3 5 : P LHe TFOD5 BHO! FO Scarborough - 1,042 17 9 
Powell . ; : f ; i 2 , 998 0 o LANSDOWN “& Son, Lincoln (accepted) . . LOE, 
Hiles . : f 5 994 10 oO MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
TAYLOR, Hereford (accepted ) . : ° 9509 © O| For the erection of the Market Harborough Baptist eiec., 
HORSHAM. | | ae ik G. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement's Inn, 
For the erection of a cottage, for the Urban Council. | Lawrence & Son. 4 5 : . £2744 0 0 
Lindfield & Sons, Littlehampton . : S25 400° 70 Wallis & Son 3 : : , ; 2,632 ong 
Linnell: & Sone. : ; : - 2,618 3 € 
HULL. Battley, Sons & Holness ee : - 2, 5s 
For the erection of a tank shed, &c. Mr. Mervitite Lennam, Clark & Gassett . . . - . : 2;3407Re ce 
architect, Hull. Herbert . : . . - . - | 2,33 5em@n 3G 
Arnott . : : : : : ; aon heme) Brown & Son . - : . . » (2,330 ¢ 
Kirkwood : : s : . ‘ Pail Vonw ed AO) Hawtin : - - . : : - 2,270 0 ¢ 
Lison . é ! SA 238080 Henson & Son. : ‘ , : »  2;25 7mm 
Levitt. . oo. ke OS gg 86 | | Hickman - 7 68 
Houlton . ; : : : : ” a 227 OKO Green . : : . : . . . 2,100 tae ¢ 
Richardson. : : : . 223 14 9 | Chown. : 2,094 18 € 
Kettlewell j r : ; : PSar9iy oO | Herbert & Sons, M llstone Lane, ‘Leicester* 2,050gmam td 
Bilton: : ¢ : ; : : AY Mena * Accepted with modifications. 
Hunt : : : : : 2 : Hae Os OmO MELTON MOWBRAY. 
Simpson . : : : : : : . 212 © o| For erection of central premises in King’s Road, for the 
Lenham . : : < -3N200. 1502 4 Co-operative Society. Mr. R. Worcester, architect, 
Turner, Hull (accepted ) . : = : <6 20 7et OO Manchester. 
Emerson ‘ : : : : 2,051 Ic 
KESTEVEN. Wilson & Kenington ; : : : a - C 
For the erection of a school. Hinson & Co. ; ; : See .. 2,607 men 
CrioseE, Lincoln (accepted ) : é : -£957..0 0 aa & ae P : : : : .) 2,570 mon ¢ 
ompson & Sons ; : - | 2)$Z2Gumarer 
KETTERING. Kettering Co-operative Buildecss , 4 Ae {Oya 
For the erection of a house at Rothwell. Messrs. Cayrry Cuthbert ; ; ; 5 ‘ 2 «| ZA ae rt 
& RocHESTER, architects. _ Barnes. ; : : : : ; . 2,440 
Haycock & Sharman. ; ; 3 eh Qk a= ine © Baron, Ltd. ‘ : . , 2 4Shee 
Reap, Rothwell (accepted) .. : j Pet 2O7 ZO sO CLARKE, Melton Mowbray Cicce : . Cy 26G may *« 


AM HILL STONE. 
OULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


FITTINGS 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
y London, S.E. 


> EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) [2] 


In BRASS, BRONZE. ‘antl other Allo 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. WAKEFIELD. 
construction of underground convenience in Kensington | For the erection of three houses in Marsland Terrace. Mr. 
Gardens. Mr. E. B. Newron, borough surveyor. J. Day, architect, Wakefield. 
DENCER, SANTO & Co,, Warwick Road, Accepted tenders. 
Kensington, W. (accepted) et). S527 eS Flower Bros., builder. . : S357 12 5 
PURFLEET. Lloyd, carpenter and joiner . , a Ged SOG oO 
alterations at Council school. Mr. M. Surver, archi- Gillott, plumber, &c. ; , : : 1 ehOte 7 6 
‘tect, 6-8 Crutched Friars, E.C., and Grays. Pickles; Boos petateme' 3"! | ey duct) 4 a hneesurTO. 10 
bes . £2,250 0 Oo Senior, plasterer ‘ ; ‘ : {.PAS4e Oo" O 
atman & Fotheringham : 2 : 4 2y208 oO aae Baines & Taylor, painter : : : . SYS se +0 
| Brown . : Z : : - 02,0751 sO WALES. 
huty f ‘ ; : - : . 2,041 0 o | For the erection of eight cottages at Penstrowed quarry, for 
yeffield Bros. . ; ‘ , ; .. £,9408 O216 the Montgomery County Council. 
bson : - : : - ; AWD open hu Pr Evans, Caersws (accepted) . rxHO25 .0+ oO 
| J. Carter . . . . . . - 1,915 9 0 WELLINGBOROUGH. 
‘all & Co. . - ] - : : . - I,911 O oO} For supply of gas-engine and suction gas plant, &c. Mr. 
ammond Se son f/f . : : : recog OFFG EY; Hawrison. water engineer. 
1&E. Davey . . . : . al 8az” OMFG Hornsby & Sons . ; : : , £407 2° 0 
| H. Carter : ee lje37 0 On. 7 Crossley Bros. : : ; : : - 459 15 0 
(Brown . : . -4 91,822, 10 ~'9 Gayward, Fish & Co... : y . » 4326) 3 
_tter, Croydon (x ‘commended ) wal; /504rS 20 Campbell Gas-Engine Co. : , : #30 5ta0i 4O 
READING. Welch, Benham & Co. . : : ; Sia8L - 6: 0 
othe supply and erection of pens at the cattle market. Davey, Paxman & Co. . : ; ; - 380 0 oO 
Mr. Joun Bowen, borough engineer. Turneil . . . ; Don AV bobs Maeaeg 
|ckerbie & Wilkinson . 2 ; : PEga2 7 83 Dougill’s Engineering Co. : : : - 360.0 0 
lwward Bros. ; } " , PN Ran vaca Dynamic Gas Co. . : : : : o1 4352.0 50 
jyliss, Jones & Bayliss } ; . - 958 12 6 Ruston, Proctor & Co. . : - : - 0329 On O 
lis ; : : : . 75615 6 Fielding x Platta.% 3 1 2G04401r0 
(rt, Paul & a : ; ; . 643 0 0 MATHER & Son, Well ingborough ( (accepted ) - $2906) 1G40 
jissell moons - . OGM Oso ; ‘WEST _THURROCK. — 
}it & Situ, Brierley Hill (accepted) . . 5385 0 o| For alterations at Council schools. Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. 
RICKMANSWORTH. SHINER, architect, Crutched Friars, E.C. Bs bead 
yiupply and laying of 600 yards of stoneware pipe sewer Patman & Fotheringham . , ere fe) 451 
‘xc. Mr. ALBERT FREEMAN, surveyor. Bruty . d : : . ot tena lay 443 
{raker ‘ : ; A13059, 75) | 5 Brown i , : : 2 ey 348 
Ine . 2 ‘ : : ‘ : ; 613 12) 6 Hammond & Son : 3 : fe 2,001 427 
Ize & Sons : : : : ‘ ; 6508 1 (4 Sheffield Bros. . : : IZO7% 673 
linn . ; ; 3 : A : SOS ta 5 F. & E. Davey. . : : iz.G4e 471 
lirdy & Bate : : F ‘ 3 , 52.12 40 Wall & Co.. ; 6 : : , “2084 471 
ley. 5 : : : : é - Bry Rao Carter . : : - P ; ot PT.GEG 353 
].ynor ; 500 0 O Potter . :  *t.6Oi8 359 
leson & Sons, Rickmansworth (accepted) 488 5 4 Brown, Grays, Essex ( (accepted) . s 14903 379 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


IRTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLABS 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
| Full Particulars sent on Application, 


LOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


OUGHT- IRON FIREPROOF DOORS FLOORING mens 


FOR Stocked in aX xe 


LTD. 


| Yeo. NS Beata 6 SE Bins P. Pine. 
' 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.} LON DON. 19”"x3"x2!" |. 68: 0d. per 100) 
a; IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. 9’x3"x2 |. 4s. 9d. Prices o 
12" 3x1 
g" , 


(14 ... 4s. 6d. j application. 
, 


“0 uble Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


3S & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. 


it. wi Ki, | acai a 

if ; COLOURS Flooring Nore ~ egret ee conceal nails as above 
Wainscot. P. Pine. 

, 1}’’x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sc 

ANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. : “pp 


sé » Dilain 37s. 6d. a Prices on 
1” x4" quartrd. 44s. Od. ) application. 
iT f Wass ean S08, Od 
bee ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT,” will 1 
Ned on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers: 

Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, EC. 


Please apply for further particulars to 
YVIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0. 

Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(Received too late for classification.) 


NORTHAMPTON. 

For the erection of a new school in St. George’s Place. 
Cosford ELLA OOO. 70 yO 
Archer : Aamo WP siolee elo Wans) 
Sharman & Son. 130307 1010 
Heap . L554 OuO 
Clarke 13;500".0' "0 
Green. 13,460 0 0 
Higgins 13,197.10 SO 
Hawtin : : ‘ ; 13,189 0 0 
FisHer, Northampton (accepted ) . 13,1857 O70 
Sharman ; : § 12,890 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue new schools, St. Albans, 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. have been successful in their 
tender for the construction of electric tram lines from Wood 
Green to the Green Lanes at Enfield. The amount is 


65,9104. 


EFFICIENT AND-ECONOMICAL HEATING. 


Tue phrase we have used above is taken from one of the 
numerous testimonials which Mr. Vincent Roberts, of 
Leeds, has received from one of his customers, who 
writes :—“I have pleasure in stating that the heating 
apparatus fixed by you at my house has been most efficient 
and economical.” It is often believed that an inventor, like 
a prophet, is not honoured in his own country. But the 
number of houses, manufactories, churches, nurseries 
and other buildings which appear in Mr. Roberts’s pam- 
phlet, descriptive of his system, can be taken as evidence 
that the people in Leeds and Yorkshire have confi- 
dence in his methods of heating. Indeed, one of the 
satisfactory characteristics of the pages is the demonstra- 
tion that radiators can be utilised for equable heating 
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without great expense or a semi-transformation of a 
ing. People put up with much inconvenience from 
dislike to have the house in which they dwell pulj, 
pieces in order that a heating experiment can be ca 
out. But the letters in the pamphlet show that every! 
can be accomplished that is desirable without any ir 
venience. It is no doubt an advantage for the arrg 
ments for heating to appear on the original plans, but 
Roberts can adapt his system to all conditions of old or 
buildings. When we find that an immense clothing 
tory which resembles a colossal conservatory involve 
greater expense for fuel during a year than 44l. 14s 
there can be no question of the economy of the sy, 
The pamphlet is also interesting from the large numt 
phctographs which represent the modern architecty 
Yorkshire. 


Tue Birmingham Daily Post, in a review of the 
markets, says :—“ Structural engineers also are 
There continues to be a good demand for bridge and ¢ 
work, but manufacturers still complain of the keenn 
competition and the maintenance of high prices for 
materials, which seriously cut into the margin that s 
be available for profit. It is really remarkable that thr 
out the whole of the year angles and other construe 
material have becn maintained at the high-water 
attained in January, when the top of the brief boon 
reached. Since then other kinds of iron and steel 
slipped back rapidly, but no relief has come to by 
builders. General engineers are able to speak well of 
receilt experience.” ; 

Tue Chief Commissioner of Ashanti in his repo 
1905 says that the town of Kumasi is making rapic 
gress. Building operations in all quarters have bee 
rule throughout the year, and the majority of the 
buildings (European in style, with either iron or s| 
roofs) were erected and are owned by the leading A: 
chiefs. These buildings are in most cases leased t 
cantile firms at fair prices,£so that the building er: 
Kumasi has had the double advantage of securing 
rentals for the chiefs and of augmenting their inter 
the well-being of the town. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘tmigrants’ Information Office warn plumbers in- 
to go to Canada that information has just been 
sd at the Colonial Office to the effect that a strike of 
yers is in progress at Winnipeg, affecting from 175 to 
on, and over thirty establishments. 


g erection of the barracks for the ship’s company in 
tion with the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth is 
tarted forthwith. The hostel for the masters will be 
for occupation in September. It is proposed to build 
| five classrooms on the north side of the college and 
‘library. 
hi general works committee of the Coventry Corpora- 
| their last meeting approved of plans fora new gun 
for the Coventry Ordnance Company. The scheme 
#3s for the erection of a large building, 927 feet long 
( feet wide, together with power-house, boiler-house, 
j, &e. Plans were also approved for new cycle and 
) works on a site about two acres in extent. 


tog Jones & PritcHarpD, Abergele, whose tender to 
he new county police station at Colwyn Bay for 
j was provisionally accepted by the standing joint 
i tee of the Colwyn Bay Council, afterwards intimated 
‘ey had made a mistake of 1,000/. in the amount of 
der, which should be 6,900/. An emergency com- 
| by a majority of one decided to accept the next satis- 
i highest tender, that of Messrs. Myers & Sons, Chester, 
jyunt of which was 7,498/. A long debate among the 
| ensued upon this matter, and finally a proposition 
(tried to the effect that Messrs. Myers & Sons and 
j Jones & Pritchard be asked each to send in a new 
){HREE-DEPARTMENT school to accommodate 1,200 
ti has been opened at Bilston. The work of erect- 
ystructures was entrusted to Mr. T. Hardy, of West 
jich. The total cost of the school, including a site of 
‘wes, is estimated at 17,457/. The school is built on 
\ssroom principle, special centres are provided for 
| training and cookery, and there is a science lecture 
t The buildings are fitted throughout with electric 
ad electric bells, and will be heated on the low- 
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pressure system. 
McConnal. 

His Honour Judge Lumley Smith heard a case in 
London in which 250/. was claimed as compensation for 
the death of a man who fell from a telephone pole. The 
pole was claimed to be a “ building,” and that the accident 
came under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Negligence 
was alleged against the company because, it was said, they 
did not provide proper and up-to-date methods for 
ascending the pole. His Honour said he did not think 
that the claim under the Act had been made out. The pole 
was attached by a wire to the wall of an adjoining 
building, and also to the generating station. That did not 
make it part of those buildings. Even if it were so, there 
was no employment of any scaffolding. The cleats by 
which the deceased climbed up were permanent parts of 
the pole. The rope also by which the deceased slung 
himself was not a scaffolding, and, even if a ladder was 
used to enable the workman to get on to the lowest 
cleat, that could not make the whole a scaffolding. He 
decided that the accident did not happen during the 
repair of a building, and that there was no scaffolding. 
Plaintiff therefore had no case. He decided thus with 
regret. In the circumstances each party must pay their 
own costs. 


The architects are Messrs. Bailey & 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Bury Sorough engineer is to be instructed to pre- 
pare plans, estimates, &c., for the extension of the Bolton 
Road section of the tramways to Bolton. 

Mr. Sankey has been selected out of 248 applications 
for the post of electrical engineer to the Whitehaven Town 
Council. 

TuE National Electric Construction Company have come 
to terms for the purchase of the Stirling and Bridge of Allan 
tramway, which is four miles in length and worked by 
horses. 


A SHOPKEEPER of Greenwich displays the following sign 
in his window :—‘ Anyone entering these premises after 
they are closed will receive 800 volts of electricity through 
them.” 
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Some of the large German electrical firms have recently 
established branch offices in Egypt, and are actively can- 
vassing for business, especially in connection with large 
electrical installations. 

A new electric tramway connecting Bournemouth with 
Parkstone, having been inspected by the Board of Trade, 
was formally opened for traffic on the 3rd inst. The line 
covers a distance of about two miles and has cost about 
30,0007. to construct. 

Tue Midland Railway Company are going to electrify 
9 miles of double track on their lines between Lancaster 
and Morecambe and Heysham Harbour. The trains will 
be motor-cars, with trailers as required. The electrification 
is to be completed by next summer. 

Mr. Wittiam Taytor described to the British Associa- 
tion experiments with a magnetic induction balance used 
for ascertaining the critical temperature in the heating of 
steel for hardening. Also a simple magnetic attachment to 
a muffle furnace used for giving an audible signal when the 
steel heated in the muffle has reached its critical tempera- 
ture. 

Mr. A. Wricut, the consulting electrical engineer of the 
Marylebone Borough Council, reports that he found seven- 
teen different scales of charges in vogue for electric current 
supplied, and he has devised a fresh tariff abolishing these 
complications and designed to encourage the use of electric 
motive-power, as well as enable the smaller classes of shops 
and private houses to obtain electricity at a price comparable 
with that of gas. 

A new method of unshipping tea has just been tried in 
the London docks. The chests are placed on a system of 
continuous rollers, worked by electricity, and carried from 
the ship’s hold into the storage shed, without intervention 
by men or the hydraulic machinery on the quay. The 
effect has been to eliminate breakages and to considerably 
reduce the number of men employed in unloading. 

Tue borough surveyor and electrical engineer to the 
Burslem Town Council recently submitted a statement 
showing the estimated comparative cost of pumping sewage 
by steam and electricity. In giving the cost per hour they 
only considered the dry weather flow of sewage, and they 
pointed out that the cost of pumps with engines and pumps 
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Sa 
with motors would be approximately the same. The ¢, 
to drive one horizontal engine, driving either one 9-in 
low-lift pump or two 6-inch low-lift pumps, would be js , 
per hour; the cost to drive one 25-b.h.p. motor, driving o 
g-inch low-lift pump, would be is. 2d. per hour, Ww 
regard to the remaining pumps, which were brought ij 
action in wet weather, they pointed out that their use wo; 
be intermittent and the load varying, and showed q fart 
advantage in favour of electricity, because the current us 
would be in direct proportion to the load, whereas in { 
case of steam-driven pumps a reserve of steam mustalwa 
be available. Mr. C. J. Lomas, the engineer for the sew, 
disposal scheme, approved of the substitution of electric 
in place of steam, and considered it would have ma 
advantages and be more economical. It has been agre 
that the plant for pumping the sewage is to be driven 
electricity. , 
Tue Dalkeith Town Council have agreed not to offer op; 
sition to the Lothians Electric Power Company in connect; 
with the laying of electric mains along certain roads witl 
the burgh of Dalkeith in connection with their sehen 
which embraces an area of the greater part of Mid-Lothi 
(excepting the burghs of Edinburgh and Leith, &c., parist 
of Stow, Heriot, Fala and Soutra) and certain portions 
East Lothian. The company are to supply electric ener 
in bulk to authorised undertakers and to persons requiri 
a supply for power. They shall not supply energy | 
lighting purposes except to authorised undertakers, provid 
that the energy supplied to any person for power may 
used by such person for lighting any premises on any D 
of which the power is utilised. The company are not 
supply energy, except to authorised undertakers, in a 
area which at the date of the passing of the Act form 
part of the area of supply of any authorised distribut 
without the consent of those distributors, which conse 
however, shall not be unreasonably withheld; but 
consent will be required in the case of a supply of ener 
being demanded from and given by the company toa 
railway, tramway or canal company, or to the trustees 
any harbour or navigation within such area. The compa 
offer that any mains to be laid within the burgh of Dalke 
shall be to the satisfaction cf a representative of the Toy 
Council. 
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Duchy of Cornwall has granted a lease of 1,500 
on Dartmoor for china-clay working. The output is 
p ted to reach 30,000 tons a year. 

iE Liverpool City Council have agreed to place 20,000/, 
t: disposal of the baths committee for the erection of 
b: baths at Walton. 

te London County Council propose to erect a new 
« for 800 children in the neighbourhood of Jubilee 

, Stepney, and to more than double the accom moda- 

f the new school in Tollitt Street. 

EPHENSON’S old railway engine, which was used in the 
ris on the line between Canterbury and Whitstable, 
sormally presented to the Mayor and Corporation of 
ibury by Sir David Salomons on the 8th inst. 


consideration a scheme for a boulevard with a 60- 


iit town along the Weelsby Road. 


E Chesterfield Rural Council have approved an 
mite prepared by Mr. W. Frith, their waterworks | 
ier, for the supply of Eckington and Stavely with 


inquiry has been held in Dublin respecting an 
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. . ‘ | West, and the work is now being carried out. 
SPECIAL committee of the Grimsby Town Council has | , © 
| 


fadway and an avenue of trees to stretch half-way | 


| carried 30 feet above the sea level. 


éfrom Barbrook reservoir. The cost is 5,500/. 


ition of the Corporation for authority to borrow | 
%'. to complete the main drainage of Clontarf, which ' 


— ——$__ 


if 


is one of the suburbs. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. G. Chatterton, of Westminster. 

Tue Sutton education committee have protested against 
the proposal of the Town Council to confine invitations to 
tender for the erection of a boys’ school ia Victoria Road 
to builders in Sutton Coldfield. The committee urge, “ That 
tenders be invited by advertisement for the erection of the 
new schoel for boys in Victoria Road from builders living 
within a radius of twelve miles from the site.” 


At the last meeting of the Stourport District Council 
specifications for the new sewage scheme were received 
from the engineers, and the clerk said everything was now 
in order for inviting tenders. But one of the members said 
they could not let a scheme which might cost 20,000/. go 
through without examining the specifications, and it was 
decided that the sanitary committee should go through the 
specifications and report to the October meeting of the 
Council. 

Tue Royal Marine Artillery technical committee invite 
the co-operation of employers in the furtherance of their 
scheme by which soldiers are qualified for skilled labour so 
as to be able to support themselves on leaving the Army. 
The committee want the help of employers, and “ will 
guarantee to train men in a great variety of branches up to 
any required standard as soon as employers will say 
(a) which branches they wish taught, (4) the exact syllabus 
and standard required for each branch, (c) of the men who 
reach this standard how many they will employ.” 


Ir is proposed to span the line of quays or islands 
lying between the southern peninsula of Florida and Key 
To complete 
the undertaking a span of arches seven miles in length 
must be constructed, supported by masonry columns suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the heaviest waves. The 
greatest water depths are 23 feet, and the road bed will be 
It is also proposed to 
carry loaded goods waggons by means of packet steamers 
from Key West to Havana, so that goods can be transported 
from any part of the United States direct to Cuba without 
rehandling. 

Tue Lincoln City Council have resolved “that the con- 
struction of a water tower above the hill capable of holding 
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300,000.gallons of water, at an estimated cost of 7,000/., be > 


recommended ; that the present reservoir on Cross-o’-Cliff 
Hill be abandoned; that a new covered reservoir be recom- 
mended to be constructed capable of holding 8,000,000 


gallons on the top of Cross-o’-Cliff Hill, at an estimated | 


cost of 31,500/.; and that the chairman and Councillors 
White, Livens and Ruston be a sub-committee for the 
purpose of electing a suitable assistant resident engineer, 
to assist the engineer in carrying out the above works.” 


THE Tunbridge Wells Town Council have resolved :— 
“That with a view of protecting the chalybeate spring on 
the Pantiles and preserving the prosperity and character of 
Tunbridge Wells as an inland watering-place and health 
resort, it is desirable that the spring and the adjoining 
properties, together with all necessary rights in, over and 
under the Pantiles, London Road, Nevill Street and Market 
Street be acquired by the Corporation on behalf of the 
public, and that an application be made in the next session 
of Parliament for an Act for the purpose; such Act to give 


to the Corporation such powers as are possessed by the | 


public authorities of other inland watering-places with 
respect to baths, springs, pump-rooms and other similar 
matters.” 


Tue Grimsby borough surveyor has informed his Council | 


that many men at work on the roads were very old, and 
totally unable to give a fair return of labour for the wages 


than they got. The wages list, nevertheless, was 40 per 
cent. higher than it should be. The surveyor said he was 
handicapped by having to find employment for men who 
had given the best years of their life in other service. 


that in future a standard man should be secured for § it. 
Street scavengers, he thought, should be paid from 42d. to 
53d. an hour, and other workers 5d. to 6d. an hour, and he 
should be left to gradé a man according to his capacities. 
This suggestion was adopted. 


He | 
suggested that a standard rate of pay should be fixed, and | 
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_an inspector of the Local Government Board, conducted a 
i ' inquiry into the application of Tamworth Corporation f¢' 
paid. Others worked hard, and were worth more money | “i 


| carried out by the respective engineers. 


A DISPUTE is pending between the Kingston Corporation | 


and the Surrey County Council with reference to the con- 


equally between the two authorities. | ee a 


_ order had been granted for the acquisition of a site for th 


tribution of the latter body towards the maintenance of the 
roads in the borough. In consequence of the laying of tha 
new tram lines the Corporation asked the county counci, 
for a contribution amounting to 3,217/, expended by then, 
during the last financial year. The county council bein 
of opinion that a great deal of the work was not proper! 
chargeable to them, offered to pay 1,350/, which th 
Corporation have refused to accept. The Corporation hav 
intimated their desire to submit the dispute to the arbitra 
tion of the Local Government Board, and the count! 
council have expressed a wish that that course be taken, | 

Tue Mersey and Irwell joint committee in their annus 
report say :—" Further experience confirms the views whicl 
the committee have advocated—that methods of treatin| 
sewage by artificial means where the land is unsuitabj| 
may, if properly constructed and used, be relied upon t| 
give good results. The watershed affords instances ¢| 
many types of such methods ; septic tanks, sedimentatio. 
tanks (with and without a precipitant), contact bed 
(single and double), percolating filters, made with bot! 
coarse and fine material and of varying: depths. Goo 
results are obtained with all these methods, and th] 
question which one should be adopted in any particule| 
case depends entirely on local circumstances.” ae | 

At Tamworth Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, M.Inst CF) 


sanction to borrow 20,000/. for purposes of sewerage an 
sewage disposal, and of the application of the Tamwort| 
Rural District Council for sanction to borrow for Sitnile 
purposes 11,2282 for Boleball and Glascote, 10,551/, fc| 
Wilncote and Castle Liberty, 7,303 for Fazeley, 4151 fc 
part of Wigginton, and 233/. for part of Amington an| 
Stonydelph. The town clerk explained that the tw 
authorities had formed a joint committee for carrying o1| 
joint disposal works, the remainder of the scheme bein 
A_ provisionz 


disposal works, the cost of the joint works being share 
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xTENSIVE flooding occurred recently in Dundee. In all 
oentimations or claims for compensation were received 

e Town Council, and in each instance an examination 
fe damage has been made and a separate report pre- 
a1 by the burgh engineer. Where requests were made 
Aled out flooded properties, whether business premises 
- velling-houses, men were at once despatched to render 
jssistance. This was done in the interests of public 
ech, and for the purpose of limiting any likely damage 
; - as possible. In each case where a claim had been 
ddintimation had been given that as the flooding was 
yt.used by any act or neglect of the Town Council they 
9 1 repudiate all liability in connection with the flooding. 
hicommittee approved of the report, and formally 
s|red to repudiate liability and delay further considera- 
yn the meantime. 


| SPECIAL meeting of the Stockport ‘Town Council dis- 
sd the situation with regard to the Kinder waterworks. 
ys decided to determine the contract of the engineer 
frErnest L. Mansergh), an arrangement having been 
4:2d into between him and the waterworks committee. 
y3 then agreed to determine the contract of Mr. Kellett, 
e mtractor. The complete waterworks scheme, which 
clied three reservoirs, was to cost 819,000/, The 
mer reservoir scheme was estimated to cost 248,000/,, 
idwas to have been completed in seven years. The 
yr ration obtained what was considered the best pro- 
ssnal advice in the country, and the construction of a 
w dam was commenced. The work had been in pro- 
es some time before it was found that a satisfactory 
uation could not be obtained at the expected depth, and 
é mmittee considered that the expense of going deeper 
| be excessive. It is calculated that 75,000/. has 
‘ely been spent on the stone dam. What will be done 
e he termination of the contracts has not been decided, 
tis not probable that the Corporation will abandon 
> hole scheme. A modified scheme will no doubt be 
esited later on. 


4 the Colne County Court Judge Bompas gave judg- 
sj in an action in which the plaintiffs sought an injunc- 
mind damages against the defendants, who are cotton 
uifacturers, owing to inconvenience and damage to their 


property caused by excessive vibration from the machinery 
at the defendants’ mill, to which the plaintiffs’ property is 
adjacent. His Honour said that if the vibration caused by 
the defendants’ works were such as would cause serious 
inconvenience to an ordinary person, then the plaintiffs were 
entitled to relief, and that relief would have to be in the 
form of an injunction. But unless the annoyance was 
serious the defendants were entitled to succeed. After 
giving the question consideration he had come to the con- 
clusion that the annoyance was not serious. It was admitted 
that the walls were not cracked, or the china broken, or the 
plaintiffs made ill; it was only a cause of annoyance. He 
thought that the plaintiffs, from having been constantly 
watching for the annoyance had probably become nervously 
sensitive to it, but this would not entitle them to judgment. 
And he thought the vibration, in the degree to which it 
existed, must be treated as one of the minor inconveniences 
which a person living in such a neighbourhood might 
be properly expected to put up with. He gave judgment 
for the defendants. 


Sir W. Martruews, who was appointed arbitrator 
to decide certain disputes between the Scarborough Cor- 


poration and the contractor of the Marine Drive at 
Scarborough, arising out of damage done to the sea wall 
during the tidal wave of January 1905, and a subsequent 
storm, has made his award. The contractor claimed that 
he carried out his contract so far as it related to the actual 
construction of the wall itself, whereas the Corporation 
considered that, the sea wall having been shaken and the 
foundation disturbed during the process of construction, 
the contractor was bound to carry out works to remedy 
these defects. The award is tothe effect that the contractor 
must repair a portion of the wail—about 325 feet in length 
and known as the sack dam section—by the provision of a 
toe and an underpinning of concrete in mass. The award 
also decides that the bags of concrete in this portion of the 
wall are to be removed and the space filled in to the width 
of 7 feet with concrete in mass. These works are to be 
carried out by the contractor at his own expense. 


THE Admiralty have issued a memorandum explanatory 
of the recent and forthcoming changes in the administration 
of the Royal dockyards. The introduction of electric 
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lighting has made it possible to establish a uniform forty- 
eight hours week throughout the year, instead of long days 
in the summer and short in the winter at the same wages. 
A premium system has been adopted experimentally in the 
dockyards at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham and Sheer- 
ness, designed to enable expert workmen to increase their 
pay by completing their work in less than the time allowed 
for it, the bonus paid being in proportion to time saved. 
In accordance with the practice adopted, with increasing 
success by private employers, a scheme has recently been 
promoted with a view to encouraging workmen to suggest 
improvements in tools and methods. All workmen are 
invited to contribute suggestions. The Board of Dockyard 
Officers sits once a month to consider and adjudicate, and 
200/. has been authorised for distribution in awards this 
year. 


Tue London County Council decided early this year to 
supplement the old. system of apprenticeship by some 


system of trade schools so as to supply a due proportion of 
recruits for skilled trades. The Council opened certain 
trade schools for girls at Easter 1906, and offered a number 
of scholarships. The Council has arranged to open trade 
schools for boys, the aim of which will be to give boys 
leaving the ordinary schools at the age of fourteen to six- 
teen a thorough preliminary training for certain trades, 
while at the same time continuing their general education. 
It is proposed to open the following schools in September 
1906 :—School of engineering at the London County Council 
school of engineering and navigation, Poplar; school of 
engineering at the London County Council Paddington 
technical institute ; and the school of silversmithing at the 
London County Council central school of arts andcrafts. A 
number of scholarships tenable at the above schools for com- 
petition will be offered after the holidays to boys between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen who are resident in London, and 
whose parents’ incomes do not exceed 160/. a year; they 
are tenable for two years, and in addition to free education 
in general subjects and in the trade chosen, carry mainten- 
ance grants of 1o/. the first year and 15/. the second year. 


Tue “Journal” of the British Chamber of Commerce of 
Egypt contains an article written with the object of showing 
the growth of German competition in Egypt. In point of 


| cultural purposes. 


actual turnover, Germany’s largest trade with Egypt is 
iron and steel goods, the main branches being rolled s 
girders, mild steel bars and hoops, together with sp 
portable steel rails. Considering the enormous numbe 
girders imported into Egypt every year, itis much tc 
regretted that England practically is entirely out of 
trade. The German and Belgian prices are much ches 
than those of England, but, in addition, the British stand: 
do not suit the market. In cast-iron tubing Germany f 


a serious competitor in Belgium, as the latter is abj 


send over a lighter and cheaper article. Egypt, howe 
imports large quantities of gas tubes and water piping f 
Germany, though England has still a good share of 
trade. A trade in which the country under discussion 
almost a monopoly, or at any rate by far the greatest sh 
is the one of supplying small portable steel rails for; 
These light tramways for transt 
work are becoming more and more in evidence, and | 
quantities of rails, to say nothing of equipment, annr 
reach Egypt from Germany. ‘The price is about thes 
as for girders. 


JAPANESE RAILWAYS. 


By a law promulgated on March 31, 1905, the Japa 
Government have been empowered to purchase wit! 
period of ten years the principal private railways, se 
teen in all. These railways have a total mileage of ; 
miles. The purchase price is to be calculated as follow 
The construction cost up to the day of purchase, m 
plied by twenty times the average rate of profits during 
six half-yearly periods commencing with the latter ha 
1902 and ending with the first half of 1905. Thus, if 
struction cost is 100,o00/., and average profits relati 
construction cost have been 1o per cent., then 10 per 
of 100,000/., 10,000/., and 10,000 X 20 = 200,000/, 
amount so arrived at will be handed over to the compe 
concerned in bonds of equivalent face value bearing | 
cent. interest, which the companies will distribute a1 
their shareholders. Stores on hand are to be taken oy 
cost price, and paid for in bonds of equivalent value, t 
at their current market price. 
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THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD. 


xcellent material, “ Ruberoid,” which has been found 
for roofing, damp-courses and various other purposes, 
n hitherto associated with Messrs. Robert W.Blackwell 
td. They, have recently disposed of the “ P. and B.” 
‘ing paper) and Ruberoid departments to the Ruberoid 

ay. All orders reaching Messrs. Blackwell & Co. 
jily 31 will be transferred to the company. Starting 
uch exceptionally favourable conditions the Ruberoid 
ay, whose address is Waterloo House, 81-83 Knight- 
‘treet, London, E.C., should be able to extend the use 
/ terial which has been found by experience to justify 
is claimed for it, and of which the quaiities have been 

sed by the awards of all the international exhibitions 
893. There is also the advantage of having as 
ng director Mr. Edgar R. James, who was the joint 


Jag director of Messrs. Blackwell & Co. The company | 
yre at disposal large stocks of ‘‘ Ruberoid” roofing, | 
oid” dampcourse, “P: and B.” insulating papers | 
‘ “er: = ps : 

See tt building and damp-proof PePete ate Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Home 


(, Every condition is in favour of the company, and 
rsuch circumstances success may be said to be 
, eed. 


WARING & GILLOW, LTD. 


jth annual meeting of the shareholders in Waring & 
{Ltd., was held on the 2nd inst. at the new premises 
ind Street. Mr. S. J. Waring was able to announce 
| profits were 30,000/. in excess of the previous year. 
ere able accordingly, in addition to paying the regular 
2 ison the Seven per Cent. Cumulative Ordinary shares 
| year, to carry 30,000/. to the general reserve, and 
oring forward nearly 15,000/. to the credit of the 
year’s accounts. In addition to the reserve, amount- 


, in Messrs. Hampton’s, the Waring-White and 
ibsidiary companies, and have carried forward to 
erve for the past year an amount almost equal to 
n. Respecting the Waring-White Building Company, 

jroved by the actual results that it is undoubtedly 

lit scientific and economical building organisation 
>t Britain, and has met with a degree of suc- 

Nich is almost phenomenal. The new Warings, 


iby the experience of several weeks, was not | 
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marised—good design, sound workmanship and economical: 
cost. 

The Chairman also announced that the services of Mr. 
H. Gorden Selfridge had been secured, and he would bring: 
to the conferences a consummate knowledge of the methods: 
of retail trade which in the United States have distanced 
all competition. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with: 
enthusiasm. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Tue Home Secretary has appointed a departmental com-- 
mittee to inquire and report what diseases and injuries, . 
other than injuries by accident, are due to industrial occu.” 
pations, are distinguishable as such, and can properly be 
added to the diseases enumerated in the third schedule of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 1906, so as to entitle to 
compensation persons who may be affected thereby. The 
chairman of the committee is Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., 


Department ; and the members are Professor Clifford All- 
butt, F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge 
University ; Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, C.B., Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State, Home Office; and Dr. T. M. Legge, 
Medical Inspector of Factories. Correspondence on the: 
subject may be addressed to the secretary, Mr. F. L. D. 
Elliott, of the Home Office. 


BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers of Great Britain and Ireland was held’ 


| last week in the Mansion House, Dublin. 


| (Mr. George Macfarlane, Manchester) occupied the chair. 
145,000/., they were also building up substantial | 


The president 


The half-yearly report stated that although trade during 
the half-year had continued depressed, there were some: 
signs of improvement in the demand for builders’ work. 
There had been very few disputes between employers and’ 
operatives during the past six months, and none in which 
the intervention of the executive had been found necessary. 
Considerable progress had been made in raising the national 
reserve fund, and there was now on hand a sum of 


| 1,6582. 16s. od., including interest, out of which a sum of 


| 1ecess, but proved that the expansion in the general | 


\s four times greater in general volume than had 
jicipated. It was not merely a spasmodic leap at 


et, but a gradual and steady weekly increase of | 
In | 


2 which set in from the opening week for sales. 
1 the object of keeping their reputation clear and of 
ig disappointment, they have not only had to claim 
lgence of their customers, but in some cases even to 
ders, 

«new building, vast as it is, has been required 

exclusively for modern work, and it has been 

#y to keep on No. 181 Oxford Street for the antique 

¥ent, which they were desirous should rank second to 

Europe. Their most Sanguine expectations had 

gely exceeded, and the success of their enterprise 
ly established the fact that 

Niwhich existed, but which 

n had found no adequate voice. 


—— 


—_—_ 


| many difficulties in Belfast, amongst them 


854/. Ios. was to be paid. 

Mr. R. B. Henry, of Belfast, said they had experienced' 
being the ques- 
tion of the contract form, and they had watched with 
interest the successful manner in which the subject had 
been approached by the Federation across the water. The 
special form adopted by the Federation seemed to have : 
become universal throughout Great Britain, with the ex- 
ception of Ireland, and they as builders in Belfast had 
approached the architects in this matter, and were still 
working with a view to a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. J. C. White (Belfast) congratulated the builders and 
contractors of England upon having in conjunction with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects achieved a clear, well- 
defined and equitable form of building contract. The form 


_ they understood was meeting with general acceptance, and 


they were catering for a | 
for the want of proper | 
_ between building owners, architects and contractors. 


esults already obtained have demonstrated that the _ 


Tipe for this new movement of popularising art 
«tifying the home. The principles on which they 


hue to conduct the business may be briefly sum-: 
isis Sa aeeneir e eee 


already it had come to be recognised in the English courts 
of law as a standard document regulating the relationship - 
Deci- 
sions were forming on it, and if only uniformity was main- 
tained there would grow round their conditions of contract 
a body of law that would be of common knowledge, and 
leave little or no room for disputes and litigation. In Ireland, 


lew San Francisco. 
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however, the matter was still in a state of uncertainty. unemployed, the permanently unemployed and their f 
Until recently in Ireland no serious efforts were made to | runner, the underfed and uneducated child ? As econom 
procure conditions of contract that would meet with universa! | and statisticians we are not concerned with palliative: 
sanction. Individual architects used various forms, each | methods of expediency, but with a correct knowledge 


apparently doing what seemed right in his own eyes. This | true diagnosis of the extent of the evils, on which ear 


led to the confusion from which they in England had built reasoned and permanent remedies. 


emerged. Within the past few years attempts had been As is generally the case, our information as to the fac 
made in Ireland to arrive at a common understanding, and hopelessly incomplete. There is no agreement as to scier 
it might be gratifying to them to learn that the contract classification, no complete estimate of numbers; not 
which their Federation assisted in forming had met with | but most limited records, supplemented by ill-infor 
approval from many architects, and from most builders in guesswork. This is the case at the present moment, y 
Ireland. The Royal Institute of Architects in Ireland, having | public attention has been focussed on these questions 
carefully considered and prepared five different sets of | some time. Still less do we know anything about condit 
‘conditions of contract, a majority of their members reported | thirty, twenty, or even ten years ago. In these cir 
in favour of the adoption of the Federation form, as the | stances we cannot say whether the very serious condi 
basis on which modified conditions of contract should be | which are obvious at present are better or worse than t 
sanctioned, but the Council of the Irish Institute came tothe | of previous decades ; whether, for example, the numb 
‘conclusion that it would be wiser to postpone the adoption | able-bodied men who are earning less than 4o/. per an 
of that form until some years of experience had proved their | has increased or decreased absolutely or in proportio 
efficiency. The Belfast Builders’ Association only differed | the population. Remedies depend not only in extent 
‘from that view by stating that the form was sound and | in kind, on the numbers to be dealt with. Private resoi 
equitable, that it had already been under test for over three | may be sufficient to re-establish on a sound economic 
years, and that as the law regarding these contracts was the | a small number of men who have been unable to we: 
Same in both countries the form of contract should be also | an economic storm, but quite other means are necess; 
the same. They?further thought that there was no good | a large class has lost the means or habit of earning a 


reason for delaying its extension here. The Irish builders | lihood. Similar remarks apply to all the classes to v 
believed that the extension and general acceptance of that | I am referring. Till we know the facts we cannot pre: 
s during this period of trade ac 


form of contract would be beneficial to all concerned, and | the remedies, and it i 
ion would assist in having | that we have the leisure to gather the facts. 


earnestly desired that the Federati : S. 
it adopted. Delegates from several parts of England spoke To learn the actual economic condition of al 
of the successful manner in which the contract form had | 40,000,000 persons of the United Kingdom, or even of 
been brought into use in various districts. who are not obviously above any possible poverty 
seems at first sight an impossible task ; and so indeec 

but only because of general apathy as to the subject. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED.* must, therefore, proceed by some method of sal 
: Before we can get sound information from sample 

WHat do we actually know of, and how should the nation | must have a method of numbering or classificatic 
deal with, the classes who do not fit in with the ordinary | persons or by districts. If we had a definite syst 
and normal economic life of society—who do not, as a fact, | registration and identification as in Germany it wo 
attain any reasonable standard of life in our régime of free | easy to choose, say, I in 100 or 1 in 1,000 at random 
competition ; the sweated, the casual labourer, the frequently | among all the persons whose record satisfied certai 
* From the address to the Economic and Statistics Section of | ditions, and then to investigate more carefully the | 
the British Association, by A. L. Bowley, M.A. and circumstances of those chosen. A similar method 
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yied to any particular district. There is no need to 
house-to-house visitation to learn the conditions of a 
| itis sufficient to enumerate the houses, to choose 
n proportion at random, and Investigate carefully 
dis of their inhabitants. But the area of choice must 
ident with the area to be investigated, 

'n we have the sample, and have tested its precision 
nal evidence, there are still difficulties of classifica- 
it these can be overcome without mathematical 


sconomic analysis of these problems js constantly 
sof help from statistics. What is the cause of, and 
remedy for the existence of a large body of able- 
jversons frequently out of work or working for a 
ow any reasonable standard? The least acquaint- 
h economic theory will lead us to deny any per- 
absence of demand for a large body of existing 
' normal conditions ; the difficulty must lie in the 
of the supply. The root cause economically is the 
piiee persons are not fit for any of the work which 
‘+; an organisation needs. The unfitness may arise 
} permanent loss of the trade to which the persons 
¢; or to mental or physical deterioration following 
ol of periodic unemployment (a phenomenon to 
airn) | or may be, and is, I think, more likely to 
an absence of preparation for any of the employ- 
\iich need more labour. In fact, it appears that at 
t England the demand for labour is not sufficiently 
}nd the supply too badly organised to obtain equi- 
li 
/-ogressive or changing society new trades are con- 
rrowing, old trades altering their character or dying 
| latter process does not necessarily nor, I think, 
mean the throwing out of work of existing 
¢; it rather means the checking the demand for 
| ho should enter the newer trades, which in normal 
aces attract them with higher real wages. There 
@:r, no information available by which an intelli- 
iim can decide into what occupation to put his son. 
al could be done by mathematical and actuarial 


d be improved), to forecast what trades were 
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careful organisation of technical schools, directed to educa- 
ting the young for the trades of the immediate future. At 
present the choice of a trade is too much a matter of chance, 
decided by the immediate vacancy in the neighbourhood, or- 
by an ignorant observation of the temporary prosperity of a 
particular industry. For example, superficial observation 
suggests that too many lads have entered the building trades 
in the last twenty years ; but, as usual, our sources of 
information break down when this is examined. 

It is true that even at present new trades and growing 
trades are very rapidly supplied. Skilled labour as a 
whole is very fluid; witness the manufacture of cycles in. 
the eighties and nineties, the more recent motor-car 
industry, the great increase in the number of coal-miners. 
On the other hand, the unemployment statistics in years of 
good trade show that the process of transmutation is not 
sufficiently rapid. The possibility of improvement lies in 
regulating the supply. An even more serious difficulty is 
that of moving from one grade to another. We are very 
ignorant on the subject, but it is commonly alleged that the 
son of an unskilled workman in general must also be 
unskilled. The father’s wages being low, the lad must get 
to work at once at the first thing that opens. There is a 


permanent demand for errand and messenger boys, and 
generally for quite unskilled labour at. the bottom 
of an industry, which if not checked throws a great 
many young men adrift to begin the world at eighteen: 
in total ignorance of any useful occupation. There 
is therefore a tendency for a permanent over-supply of the 
unskilled relative to the skilled. It is not known whether 
in modern industry the proportions of skilled, partly 
skilled and unskilled have changed or not. I have not 
found any significant alterations in such inquiries as I have 
been able to make. But this proportion is not fixed by any 
natural law. A deficit of unskilled would soon be supplied 
by machinery ; processes are rapidly adapted to the labour 
supply. The labour market could readily absorb a greater 
supply of skilled men, if their skill was that in demand in 
the growing trades. If we want to check the growth of 
ignorant and unadaptable labour we must save the boys of 
thirteen and fourteen from entering occupations that offer 
no future, and provide them with that knowledge and 


ed on the successive occupational censuses af 
| =e More could be done by a very 
| 


technique which industry will need five years later. The 
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reason why. a not unwilling worker cannot find an employer 
is not che want of sufficient capital but the uselessness of 
the workman to society. So far we can get by a priori 
reasoning ; whether the facts are correctly stated can only 
be decided by careful inquiry applying the mathematical 
methods of sampling, averaging and grading. A purely 
arithmetical inquiry as that conducted at the London Docks 
by Mr. C. Booth, and at Liverpool by Miss E. F. Rathbone 
and Mr. G. H. Wood, will, however, throw a flood of light 
on such a question as to how many men are wanted, and 
how many in fact are present, in a trade. We may also 
hope to learn a great deal from a study of the information 
collected by the various relief agencies in the recent period 
of unemployment. 

The question of periodic unemployment (as opposed to 
chronic want of work) is easier to handle and is better 
understood. It is, however, in need of very careful investi- 
gation, and I may remark that the most recent inquiry put 
to me as to mathematical processes related to the question 
of forecasting the turning-point towards better. or worse 
trade. The cycle of commercial credit, which is very 
intimately connected with employment, is best studied by 
index numbers of prices and of quantity, and the most 
advanced mathematical work done by Section F* related to 
these numbers. The more the nature of a crisis is under- 
stood the better it can be discounted and its worst effects 
mitigated, and there is some evidence that this is now done. 
When the recurring wave of unemployment is sufficiently 
well known proper rates of insurance for want of work can 
be established, and the very extensive insurance in this 
direction by trade unions and other bodies can be put ona 
‘safer basis. It is a curious point, and one little noticed, 
that in the high tide of trade work is plentiful and wages 
high ; but prices are also high, and therefore the purchasing 
power of a sovereign low. This is the time to save, whether 
privately or in a society, for when the tide falls there is both 
more leisure to spend and the purchasing power of money 
is greater. Those whose occupation is affected by the com- 
mercial cycle have their salvation in their own hands. 

There remain those who are physically or mentally unfit 


* Report of Committee on Variations in the Monetary 


Standard, 1888-90. 


>So 
for work, who must always be a burden on their , 
fortunate fellows, and in considering them we pass 9 
the region of economics. But in this, as in other soeiolo 
questions, we still need statistics, perhaps most 
methods of measurement we associate with Galton’s y, 
to enable us to understand the magnitude and nature 9 
burden to be supported. => 

Again I would urge that in regard to all these ques 
we are in acondition of great ignorance. If the nup 
of unemployed or unfit are increasing relatively 
population, at large, the position is very serious and h 
remedies are wanted; but if they are diminishing 
we lament the present evil, we may be hopeful as t 
future. What light do statistics, mathematical or ; 
wise, throw on this question? We know that the 
of regular workers. have, increased steadily for 
decades, whether measured in cash or in purch 
power, and that hours of labour have diminished 
gressively. The consumption of necessary comme 
and of common luxuries has increased more rapidly 
the population. Working-class savings and invest 
have grown enormously. What evidence we have ind 
that aggregate wages and aggregate national income 
increased at nearly the same rate. Unemployment, so 
it is registered has, period for period, been at near 
same level for forty years, except that the years of 
employment were specially numerous in the nineties 
this is only one side—the visible side—of the picture 
the permanently unemployed and unfit our only 1 
are the singularly inadequate and imperfect statis 
pauperism. We have nothing to go on but guesses 
the real extent of poverty. We cannot recover reco: 
previous years, and statistical science must remain 
less where there are no data. We are not taking an 
as yet to learn our existing condition in any complet 
though the work done in intensive inquiries woul 
been sufficient, if directed over the whole field, t 
given us an adequate sample. 

It is because of the immediate and pressing n 
information before we commit ourselves to dan 
remedies on an erroneous diagnosis that I have spe 
allotted time in pressing the importance of scientific! 


in statistical research. 


Are you interested in WOOD PRESERVATIO 


Apply to the ANTHROL Company, Kinning Park, Glasgow, and you will 


i The AN 


receive an interesting booklet on the subject, which gives a full account 
of the remarkable properties of ANTHROL and describes the very 


simple and inexpensive methods by which it is 
It 


kind of wood impregnated with it from decay in 


is an antiseptic 


both damp and dry situations, and from 
the ravages of all wood-destroying 


organisms in either tem erate 


or tropical climates. 


\S 


animals ; and does not 


efficiency of 


o 


preparation which protects any 


- ereosoted under pressure. ANTHROL does not 1 
expensive pressure-plant ; 


inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings 


handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired 


TH ROL COMPANY, Kinning Park, GLAS! 
_ and 6 Crosby Square, LO! 


applied. 


: ' The result of much pr 


experiment has shown itto 

most efficient and economical — 

for preserving any variety of structural 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to 


does not reduce the mech 
the timber ; does not increase the liability of t 


leave the surface of the wood black and unp 
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jig Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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jed in the United States of America as second-class 
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5, 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
gland, and New York. 


| Important Notice to the 
‘cis and Civil Engineers of Westminster. 


J ninster has become one of the most important centres 

swofessions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

sents have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

 td., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

1) QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W... HAY 

NG & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


/2irmingham Offices are at 1022 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

11, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
) istchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 


Soutu AFrrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 


Telephone No. 4725 Holtomn. 


(eas SNES —— 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


10 circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


1 no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
er than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
(nection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
] Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
if A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ide the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
ihe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
(plicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
he Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and T enders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.. 


BaRnsLEY.—Aug. 31.—-For a high school to accommo- 
date 400 girls. Three premiums of 1002, 50¢. and 2o/. will 
be awarded by an assessor. Application before above date 
to Mr. W. P. Donald, clerk to the Governors, Education 
Office, Barnsley. 

Bristot. — Aug. 23.— The Bristol Corporation offer 
premiums of fifteen, ten and five guineas for sketch designs 
for residential buildings on their country estate. Limited 
to architects practising in Bristol. Mr. E. T. Taylor, town 


| clerk. 


Duckmanton.—A scheme for a model village comprising 
500 cottages, clubhouse and shops, for the Brodsworth 
Main Colliery Company. A prize of roo/. for the best 
design. Information to be obtained from Messrs. The 
Brodsworth Main Colliery Company, Duckmanton, near 
Chesterfield. 

Marstec.—Aug. 18.—For the extension of the Bethania 
hall and chapel. Mr. Thos. Rees, secretary, 16 Bank Street, 
Maesteg. 

MontTEvIpEo. —Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 

Srewarton.—Aug. 21.—For the proposed cemetery and 
caretaker’s house at Stewarton, Scotland. Mr. James Kerr, 
F.S.A.A., clerk to the Parish Council, Parish Council Offices, 


Stewarton. 


c/SiDE” 
LORIFIER. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 
For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 


SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


*paainbas 


des 


| wees ON 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICH LIST ON APPLICATION. 


‘ BRICHTSIDE 
IMPROVED” PATEN 
CALORIFIER. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. CaversHam.—Aug. 21.—For alterations to existing, 

and the erection of additional septic tanks and cont; 

Asuron-on-Rips_e.—Aug. 27.—For the whole or separate | filters in connection with the sewage-disposal y 

trades in new church, Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston. Messrs. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Alfred sf Smith, engineer anc 

Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. veyor, Council Offices, 11 Bridge Street, Caversham, 

AupENSHAW.—Sept. 11.—For. the erection of a. public Ciimpinc.—Aug. 28.—For the erection of three w 

elementary school at Audenshaw, Lancashire. Deposit 2/ | groynes, average 300 feet in length, and for the exte 

Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, | by 150 feet of an existing groyne, on the foreshore at ¢ 

Preston. ing, Sussex, for the Commission of Sewers for the Re 

Barry.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of public offices in | Arundel. Mr. Arthur Holmes, clerk to the Commisi 


Holton Road. Deposit 54, Messrs. Hutchinson & Payne, Arundel. | 


architects, 29 John Street, London, W.C. DarrmouTH.—Sept. 1.—For the erection and comp 
Bepate.—Aug. 23.—For building a Wesleyan Sunday | of shipping offices on the South Embankment, Darth 
school. Mr. F. Gatenby, Bedale, Yorks. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. R. Montague Luke, civil engine 
architect, 15 Princess Square, Plymouth. at 


Betrast.—Aug. 18.—For building extensions to pre- AS) ae : er, 
mises of Messrs. R. Watson & Co., Donegall Street. Mr. Denton.—Sept. 11.—For execution of alterations 


17: ; ‘ | Denton technical institute, Lancashire. Messrs. J. W, 
William J. Fennell, architect, 2 eee Place, Belfast. | mont & Son, 1o St. James's Square: Vain | 
Bertrast.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of a school and 


matron’s residence in Lancaster Street, for the trustees of | .. ee ae 2a a er works in cx 
the Ladies’ Industrial school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. ee rit, Ce Hae 2 Fi ine Bae terr 
Blackwood & Jury, M.R.LA., architects, 41 Donegall Place, | ~ 00-0” or the Great NO reland :— 
Releace tract No. 1) Three timber smoke troughs, each 126 fee} 

Betrast.—Aug. 21.—For fitting-up and completing five ae Re ae) ee —— 
baths and the heating by steam of a dormitory at girls’ y : : a | 
school department of the workhouse. The Clerk’s Office, Eastpy.—Aug. 28.—For the erection of ‘an en) 
Workhouse. lodge at the Sanatorium, Eastby, near Skipton, f 


Braprorp.—Aug. 29.—For hot-water supply apparatus guardians of Bradford Union. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr, 


at the city hospital, Leeds Road, for the Corporation. The | Holland, engineer and architect to the Board, 11 Parki 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Brad- Chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. | 
ford: FaIRFIELD.—Aug. 28.—For the construction of a co 

Bristor.—Aug. 31.—For the third instalment of the | Storage reservoir at Turner Lodge, Fairfield, near B 
superstructure of the Avonbank electricity works, Feeder | t0 hold 4,000,000 gallons. Depos 2. 2s. M 
Road, comprising steelwork, masonry, concrete, &c. Deposit | an & Brady, engineers, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le 
2/. 2s. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, | 4’4 Stockport. | 
Temple Back, Bristol. FROSTERLEY.—Aug. 23.—-For the erection (labour 

CASTLEBLAYNEY.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a goods | for all or each trade separately) of an institute and | 
store (go feet by 25 feet) and office (20 feet by 14 feet) of | Frosterley, Durham. Mr. Matthew Lee, Frosterley. 
timber, with galvanised corrugated iron roof, &c., at their GREAT BrouGuton.—Aug. 18.—For alterations anc 
Castleblayney station, tor the Great Northern Railway Co., | tions fo the Great Broughton Baptist church, Cumbe 
Ireland. Deposit 1s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, | Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, ; 
Amiens Street terminus, Dublin. Lane, Workington. | 


CONTRACTORS’ PHOTOGRAPHE! 


4 em 


Telephone 


soz5 CENTRAL. | J ioht and Air, Progress & Survey Photos 


“Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’—Vide PRESS, - 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


NATE RAY STONE: AND HAVE \B. WHITAKER & SONS, LID: 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN AN 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC’ 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. | 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 


FLAXMAN!* £_,WA0e a 
j Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES 
TILES cenamic mosaics. 
| | fh . TD | A 
THE “PEARSON” FIRE BAC 
FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS: 

E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBR! 
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wicH.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of a sorting | as the Alexandra orphanage, for the Guardians of St. 
Greenwich. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. J. Wager, } Leonard, Shoreditch. Deposit 5/ Mr. F. J. Smith, archi- 
ce of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. | tect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

yAx.—Aug. 18.—For mason, carpenter and joiner, Lonpon.—Sept. 4.—For the execution of ordinary works 
¢ and glazier, plasterer and slater, heating engineer, | and repairs to buildings, &c., in their charge in the London 
g engineer and painter’s work in erection of district for three anda half years from October. Deposit 17. 
) to Booth Town Liberal Club. Messrs. Chas. | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 

Bee o2» architects, Lord Street Chambers, Lonpon.—Sept. 27.—For additions and alterations in the 
building at the electricity works, Osborn Street, White- 
MERE.—Aug. 20. --For the erection of an engine- | chapel, ‘E., for the Stepney Borough Council. Deposit 5/. 
jd pair of cottages at the pumping station on | Mr. M. W. Jameson, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer, 15 Great 
n, near Haslemere, for the Hambledon Rural | Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 

jouncil. Deposit 3/ 3s. Messrs. R. B. Grantham MANCHESTER.—Aug. 23.—For the erection of a photo- 
, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. meter-house and extension of coal-sheds at the Droylsden 
;Y-ON- THAMES. — Sept. 10.—For converting the | station. Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.I.C.E., engineer, Rochdale 
fildings adjacent to the workhouse at Henley-on- | Road gasworks. 


“into an infirmary, for the Guardians of Henley MaNcHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For alterations and additions to 
lames before August 15 to Messrs. Charles Smith | the Abbot Street Municipal school, Rochdale Road. 

chitects to the Board, 164 Friar Street, Reading. Deposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 

yip.—Aug. 20.—For additions to houses in Ever- | chester. 

| ad, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, MANCHESTER.—Seot. 5.—For the erection of the Domett 

Mall, Cork. Street Municipal schtol Blackley. Deposit 2/ 2s. The 

yiw.—Aug. 20.—For rebuilding premises, 77 Church | Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

allymena, recently destroyed by fire. Messrs. New Ma.pen.—Aug. 31.—For building a boundary wall, 
shanan & Co., architects, Castle Street, London- | erecting wood and iron fencing and forming a path at 

cat Church Street, Ballymena. Norbiton Common farm. Mr. William H. Hope, architect 

<re.—Aug. 20.—For rebuilding a bridge at Lidgate, | and surveyor, Hampton Wick, Surrey. 

sor the Moulton Rural District Council. Messrs. PooLe.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a secondary 

ix Sons, High Street, Newmarket. | school at Seldown, Poole. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, 


mpoo..—Aug. 27.—For the erection at Highfield | Parkstone. 

ai, Knotty Ash, of laundry buildings. Deposit 2/. Preston.—Aug. 21.—For proposed art-room and other 
Edmund Kirby & W. E. Willink, architects, | additions to the grammar school, Cross Street. Deposit 
- -reet, Liverpool. | 12. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
yn.—Aug. 20.—For the supply, delivery and erec- | SaLrorp.—Sept. 10.—For the following works, for the 
yjdlete, at the depot, Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, of | tramways committee :—(Contract 145) constructional steel- 
sd, about 165 feet long by 30-feet span, with open | work; (Contract 146) builders’ work, in erection and com- 
ul consisting of galvanised corrugated iron roofing, | pletion of extensions to the central car depot, Frederick 
9 trusses and rolled steel stanchions. The Borough | Road, Pendleton. The General Manager, Tramways 
el and Surveyor,,Town Hall, Wimbledon. Department, 32 Blackfriars Street, Salford. 

NoN.—Aug. 22.—For alterations at the additional ScoTLanp.—Aug. 21.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
& Hazelville Road, Hornsey Rise, lately known | plasterer and plumber’s work of alterations and additions to 


a0 66 99 

[EC RIC DURO Registered 

IO-EXTRACTORS. |, XChicsites ELOORING. 
=z Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithie, Wall Tiling, &c. 
A. MION & CO., Duke Si., Liverpool. 


‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


ames 
The Paracentric Le 


of a genuine Yate Lock is 
a Mir thing—convenient 
to carry in the waistcoat 
pocket. It operates the 


lock smoothly and is diffi- 
cult to duplicate. 

Ask your Ironmonger for folder 
*¢ Concerning the Yale Lock.”’ 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 


MI ortgages ee 6 CITY ROAD, E. C., LONDON. 


Debenture Issues 22ND US 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ARRANGED BY THE: - - ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 


Law Guarantee & Trust Society, CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. 


LIMITED, 


: YROLITE. 49 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


orative White Paint. 
/hite Lead in Colour, Covering Power 


‘| Durability. Sample Free. e 
'R CARSON & SONS, Capital, £2,000,000. 


2 forks, Battersea, London. General Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


1ARD D. BATCHELOR, ROOFING TILES. 


ae Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Qa are, 2h, SPECIA PaAND- MADE? ie 

sie WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. — | %4%,. “regi t_HAND-MADE sandy-face 

S Spr al ge WELL-BorInG Toots IN THE KINGDOM. we  & *e Also PRESSED Smooth- faced { . Hig rien 
OFFICE, Telephone No: 3545 London Wall. oe - HARTSHILL, 


ay HARTSHILL 1 BRICK AND TILE Co. LTD. 
ig VictortA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. TOKE-ON_-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles eA. by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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Badenscoth school, Auchterless. Messrs. James Duncan & 
Son, architects, Turriff. 

ScotLtanp.—Aug. 24.—For the construction of a timber 
jetty about 435 feet long and 30 feet wide, and relative 
works on the south side of Albert Basin, within the port of 
Aberdeen, for the Harbour Commissioners. Deposit 2/, 2s. 
Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, engineer, Aberdeen. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 24.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and painter’s work of a schoolhouse at 
Glenkindie. Mr. Alex. Taylor, Castle Cottage, Kildrummy. 

Scortanp. — Aug. 27.— For bricklayer and _ joiner, 
plumber, plasterer and painter’s work of proposed new 
pavilion to be erected at fever hospital, Falkirk. Mr. David 
Ronald, burgh engineer, Burgh Buildings, Falkirk. 

ScorLtanp.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of the Lochmaben 
combination hospital. Mr. F. Carruthers, architect, 35 Buc- 
cleuch Street, Dumfries. 

SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 21.—For the work required in connec- 
tion with underground conveniences adjoining the town hall 
in Surrey Street. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. C. F. Wike, city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SoutH SuHIELps.—Sept. 28.—-The South Shields educa- 
tion authority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 
the warming and ventilation on the Plenum system of a 
block of four school departments, accommodating a total of 
1,950 scholars, to be erected on the site of the Mowbray 
Council school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi- 
tect, Albany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. 

SranLEy.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of dwarf walls and 
palisading, together with cement footpaths and necessary 
surface-water drains to twenty-four houses in Council 
Street, Stanley, Durham, for the Urban Council. Mr. Wm. 
Forster, architect, Stanley. 


Sutron-on-SEa.—Aug. 23.—For the demolition of the: 


existing lifeboat-house adjoining the promenade, and the 
construction of an enlarged boathouse on the same site. Mr. 
W. T. Douglass, engineer and architect to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Swinpon.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of schoolroom, 
Upper Stratton, Swindon. Mr. O. Fry, 152 Cricklade Road, 
Swindon. 
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TuHRowLEIGH AsH.—Aug. 24.—For a moor ¢oj 
Throwleigh Ash, Devon. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle 
architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 

Wates.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of public of 
Holton Road, Barry. Deposit 5/2 Messrs. Hutch; 
Payne, architects, 29 John Street, London, W.C, 

Wates.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of propos 
residence at Rhymney. Messrs. James & Morgan 
tects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. .: 

Wates.—Aug, 20.—For repairs to the master: 
belonging to the Council school at Bwlchygroes, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 
Place, Haverford West. 

Wa tes.—Aug. 21.—For the erection of a 
slaughter-house and other contingent works at Taft 
Caerphilly. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. A, O. Harpur, s 
the Council Offices, Caerphilly. 

Wates.—Aug. 21.—For the erection of a free li 
Bangor, North Wales. Deposit 22 Messrs. Dixon $8 
architects, 66 King Street, Manchester. 

Wates.-—Aug. 25.—For making additions and es 
improvements to the Cardiff Arms, Abergavenny, 
building new stores, stabling and other works, 
Hereford and Tredegar Brewery Company, Herefo1 
B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

Wates.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a miss 
at Hawthorn, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur L. Thomas 
tect and engineer, Church Street Chambers, Pontyp: 

Wa tes.—Sept. 12.—For additions and improven 
Bethesda Congregational chapel, Merthyr Tydf 
John Thomas, 90 Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydfil. — 

Wa tes.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of schools f 
girls and infants, together with cookery and manual 
tion rooms at Willowtown, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 
3/. 3s. Mr. H. Waters Waungoeh, architect, B 
Separate tenders are required for (1) the infants’ b 
mixed block, (3) cookery and manual block, (4) 
mainder of the works and (5) the whole of the work 

Wooprorp GrEEN.—Aug. 28.—For alterations, 
&c., at The Willows, Woodford Green, for the pu 
adapting the buildings for Council offices, fire stat 
Mr. William Farrington, surveyor, Council Offices 
ford Green, Essex. 
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OE RES SE ES I ITLL TL I LETTE AM 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
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ROOFING TILES 
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Section ZAWS3 U CaP. §— SepriON IIIS oF GRIP, 
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VINCE 


FIRE 


A Specialty. 


QUALITY HIGH. 
PRICE LOW. 


(=o 


LTR, 


or full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentze— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” 


Wlethod of Perspectiwec 
Write for particulars free. 


STANLEY & CO... Litde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


BRICKS. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


DRAWING OFFI 


QUANTITIES, dc., LITHOGRAPHED POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d.§ 

Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differer 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pz 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUC! 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Bi 


W. J. FURSE é 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTIN( 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Churel 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHA 
phbet 


PHOTO - LITHO 


PHCENIX BRAND. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING ani 
as testified by its use for upward: 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, be oe 
with GREAT DURABILITY and BYEN* 

For Prices and other Particulars 4) 


JouUN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CO 
a 


25 Victoria Street, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography- | 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMM( 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, ___ 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTM 


Telephone, No, 551 Victoria 
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TENDERS. BALCOMBE. 


For lining filters at waterworks with bitumen sheeting, and 


ACTON. other work. Mr. D. Rankine, engineer, Hayward’s 
. action of magistrates’ courthouse. Mr. H. T. Wake- Heath. 
A chitect, Guildhall, Westmi Youngs |e sama get ith ec bes) hams Saeco 

mu, county ar , Westminster, S.W. Callendar io ORR aS in eay eS  eamietiggin O 
Vxins & Sons . : 4 : ; "S7 ATG Gee O Hardy, Bate & Coe : : SAFE OS O 
;j.0n & Co. ; A , : , 7,284. 0-36 Cook & Sons, Crawley (accepted) . - rc SQ Ges O. 
gie & Co. J . : ; , oe 7301 Se ge eal ae BECKENHAM. 
eon & Co. . ; 5 j : . 6,849 0 0 For orcas of schools, ‘Bromley Road. Mr. JouHn A. 
NGELL, Surveyor. 
rs & ss ; ; ; : f re COABATS Gate Geevs=: : zs - : ; : . £7,676 o oO 
gison & Co. ; 2 ; 2 - 6,764 9 0 Heathfield . ! : : . f i O:P2T On LO 
Tess | ) 0,754. 0 0} Nightingale ) us 920 9 se a) s. 5,967 0.70 
aitt, Ltd. . . : . . : aa .0)090.0). 3 Green . : : : : Wg, 89ge1O° 0 
Hw & Co... : : : : : . 6,689 o O Jones & Andrews ; : . 5,795." 0. 0 
SEiow. = =. . 3. «6,680 0 of Crossley&Son - -.  - - 5,683, 9 0 
Bai ; E ; ; 6,677" a° 6 Lonsdale : : : . : : 71s 05 BE OM oO. 

schl ee Sinith 6.6 F. & G. Foster . ; é : : APS) S000 Oo. O 
 chley } . . . . - 0,675 9 oO J. & C. Bowyer . 5355520507 0 
oa . . . ° ° ° eu : o Hawkey & OLpMAN, Mile End, E. (accepted ) 5,465 O O 
Vy do . . . . : + - > fe) 

Vcock & Co. . , 2 : : - 6575 9 O| pF =. | Seana Red eee k 

SMe Potheringham~ tae eae ae or carrying-out the Derby Road sewage works. 

bie eee Me HAS 6 Bateman, Chesterfield (accepted ) . , » Baor. Ges 
{ ‘ é : 3 r : 6,463 0 0 : DARTFORD. 

Vl, Ltd. P } ; ; " 4 nb 400. 0] For alterations to the laundries at Darenth asylum. Mr. 
 raith Bros. . : ; : f 270,300) O° Oi | W. T. Hatcu, engineer. 

‘ierlee & Sons ‘ : : 0,387 4 OF O Hussey ; Ait : - £1,920 0 0 
4 rence ‘ ‘ j , : F . 6,384 0 0 Friday & Ling. : : ; PLZ FGO" SOF. Oi 
Ws " 7 d ’ P j . 6,372 0 0 Ellingham & Sons ; : saan +b £,693 22007 Oo 
Mey & Co. ; ; " , / . 6,360 0 0 Knicut, Sidcup (accepted). : : Vf TOPO OF 
.|:B. Hanson . : , : , . 6,340 90 oO | For alterationsof apparatus in laundries at Darenth asylum. 
th & Co. ; : ‘ ; ; 0.284" 0 0 Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer. 
cards & haba ‘ ; : : @ G;220" 0.” Oo Cannon & Sons . : - ; : . £4,484 14 4 
i ens ‘ f ‘ é : 720,200. 0 Oo Cannon & Hefford : 5 ; : 1 760s OL o 

; : A ; Orage “Oo ~ oO Summerscales & Sons. : ; ‘ ?* 9634 06-o 
cer & Co. : : F : : > 16,083 0 oO Weeks & Sons. : : : ; , 35a eG 
ison & Co... ; é : , 7°6,060'" 0. Oo J. & F. May . 5 ; : : ‘ 17 *3;306—0F 6 
gett& Son. ? : ; : m7 0,044" 0 0 Death & Ellwood. ; : ; : SA 38T ORR Ge sO 
liitingale . : ; : : : mes G95 G- O Potter & Sons. 2,998 oO oO 
1 ON (accepted ) , ; i : Mee s,047 OC Out Dace: LULLIS, ( Southwark Bridge Build- 

OnO ings (accepted) . ; : : ; 4+ 2,885 -"0. © 


he: : 4 ; ; ‘ i . 5,788 


IRTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


| mmunications to London Office_139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


“ROCHESTER KENT 
Lonoon he Is9 ‘DUEEK VICTORIA STREET, 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


|| Contractors tc the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession), 

RLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
RAILWAY DOCKS, LE/TH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
NT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulter ation. ’ 


ATI 


STIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E D S 
Oevery description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


if ie | Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 
S & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 

ia IN ALL Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 
COLOURS | Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY- SHAFTS, LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS, made, fixed & supplied. Lowest Prices. 


feas PIPES. GLAZED BR:2 Repairs of all kinds without stepage of works. 


| 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBeERtTS 


CHERRY ROW, 


“> 
i eee 
yy sae 
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SUPPLEMENT | 

ay: DARTFORD—continued. IRELAND. | 
For drainage works at Gore Farm hospital. Mr. W. T. | For alterations and additions to the Munster and J. 


Hatcn, engineer. 


Wheeler. = 2249040 210 
Gwyn . ; oe 2AOMUO FO 
Gardner & Hazell : 247 10-40 
Smith & Son . 229 18 Oo 
Knight : 22504, 0 
Ellingham & Sons . 223 MEORKO 
Hussey DF TON) 
Roap MAINTENANCE AND . STONE Suppy Cor 

Lrp., Gravesend (accepted ) . 199 19 9 


DURHAM. 
For driving tunnel about 200 yards long under Claypath, 
‘ laying an 18-inch cast-iron pipe sewer in the tunnel 
and for constructing short lengths of sewer at each end 


of tunnel. Mr. Harry W. Taytor, engineer, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
White . SLB ODS, BI 
Carrick DATO Oso 
Knox & Dean 2725 Osi2 ¥eO 
Best T5027 Redo 
Thompson LALO sO 
@ Firth 1,579 16 6 
Lainc & Son, Carlisle (accepted ) L224 72 10 
GRIMSBY. 
For continuation of Haycroft culvert. Mr. H. GrtBerr 


Wayartt, borough engineer and surveyor. 
Hewins & Goodhand + £3}075. O20 
Downham 3,028:.72" 6 
Mackay & Son . 2,916 10 II 
GREENWOOD, Hull (accepte: 7) 2,850 0° 0 


HEREFORD. 

For the erection of a block of cottages in Gwynne Street. 
Messrs. Groome & BettincTon, architects, Hereford. 

Bowers & Co. 


. £1,060 0 oO 
Cooke . 1,045 0.0 
Wilks . 1,037 10 Oo 
Jones . 1,005 0 0 
Powell. 998 0 oO 
Hiles 994 10 Oo 
TAYLOR, Hereford 1 (accepted ) GsO OO 


Bank, Bandon. Mr. Artuur Hit, BE, BR 


architect. 
Murphy “4 1,30€ 
Hegarty : ; 1,20¢ 
E. & P: O'Flynn, . 1,335 
Mahony e. ; I,12¢ 
O’Connell?& Co. . 1,043 
Hite (accepted ) 1,02¢ 


ISLEWORTH. 


For wiring, telephones and bells, at new workhous, 
W. a0 Warp, architect, Birmingham. 


Electrical Engineering Co. an 
Day & Hayes. 1,60¢ 
Potter & Sons 1,565 
Vaughan, Brown & Cook 1,475 
Innsey & Man 1,398 
Hiscock 1,37¢ 
Cross & Cross 1,331 
Smeeton & Page . 1,316 
Cozens & Grose . d é BG 
Bromley, Batstone & Kirx . 13 tc 
Hellyar & Sons ; 1,065 
Western Engineering Co. 960 
Higgins & Griffiths 95¢ 
H. & C. Davis 920 
Strode & Co. 849 
ReEyNotps & Co., Richmond (accepted ) 730 


For iron staircases, verandahs, &c., at new workhous 
W. H. Warp, architect, Birmingham. 


Allen & Son » £3i18c 
Jones & Co. 2,837 
St. Pancras Iron Co. >: aR so 
Wall, Ltd. > “2y4oc 
Potter & Sons 2,456 
Fairfax & Co. 2,374 
Griffin Ironworks 2,150 
Haward Bros. 1,756 
Herring & Son . « “5,650 
H. & C. Davis & Ce, . Clapham (accept-a) 5 OS 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILI. AND DOULTING STONE Co.., LT 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Go.) 
Chief Office. NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 
—_—_—_—__  ._OO $$ 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


VIGERS, 


Head Office, 


‘G9 Note Address | Whart and Mill, | 


FOR ALL CLIM? 
WATER-PROOF, — 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Establishe 


Sons & Ci 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, | 


) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, 7-0" 
and at Chelsea and Soho. 989 WE 


SPECIAL FLOORING.S in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c., to any required join 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIGH QUALITY. 


LOW PRICES. 


PLEASE WRITE us. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & G 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, § 


SHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATI 


WC. PRST FLO 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. NORW1ICH—continued, 

erebuilding No. 33 Fish Street Hill, E.C. Messrs. | For the erection of boiler-house, &c., at the workhouse, 
exutiam & Procter, architects, 83 St. Paul’s Church- Messrs. Morcan & BuckincHaM, architects, Norwich. 

ard, ot E E.C. Quantities by the architects. Pod&& Fishetices i.) (7s Ie a i SAG a0 

non . ‘ , . : «£1,418 17. 6 |  Hipperson . ‘ ; é é F s 4k iotwie  o 

en & Co. : . . - 1,380 0 0); Boddy &Sons . : : : , 4 UI ,OS5 aa Oo 

Jey, Sons & Holness - ° : ; 11336 rows Downing & Sons. ; F , : , L074 10-0 
 thorne & Co. . : : : : eRe ve Stowes. y : : ; , i ~ 1,060’ 6 0 
senwood & Co. : - : : . tie 9 Hanmant . : : ‘ ; : te HOS Ok. a 
Bid, Pater & Co. : ; 1.206) ame Taylor . : é : , ; ; 4. QOGTE O 
> cock BROTHERS (accepted ) ; : OR Rea Pen RG) Coleman. ; ‘ ~ 998.0" 0 
*rtney & Fairbairn . ; : a 1.2008. OF FO Greengrass . : iy : 996 90 O 

hitects’ estimate. : 1,200 0 O| Lincoty, Norwich (accepted ) A ‘i } 986 0 oO 
- laptation of registry of ehipping and seamen, for Com- | NARBERTH. 

i issioners of H.M. Works. ) For additions and alterations to Council school. Mr. D. E 
Allowance | 7 j : hi Havertard t 
| Ca Niatriai HoMAS, architect, Haverfordwest. 
fviem & Co. . mete £8192, 0-0 £100 o o| © Davies & Morgan ~. ; : : é £844 eras) 
wie & Co. . ; : eer Got, O.- O 63 0 G Heatherley . 3 ‘ : ‘ , 707-0 O 
Jitingale . , : eG. GEE 202.0 21g. ! Of oie) Olesen ae ; : : ; ; : #605) oO. <3 
gh & Co. s : . 6,584 0 0 TOO) 08s O Williams : , : 4 : : ta? G8ONFOE (O 
is. ; i : iG,267 0° 0 210 0 Edward . A ; 6197 & 6 
‘| M. Patrick . " OAS ON: 0. -O 25g7O) olt -LOUNG BRoS., Pembroke (accepted ) : Sa OOOR Oa 6 
yey & Co. . - 5,006 oO oO 250"). 6 | Parryi? . - 2 ASG7**'6' 20 
NORWICH. | PRITTLEWELL. 
“apply of two Lancashire boilers and fittings, and a | For the erection of grand stand at the club grouad for 
\reen’s economiser (160 tubes), at workhouse. Mevere: Southend United Football Club. Mr. C. Cooke, 
oRGAN & BUCKINGHAM, architects, Norwich. architect, Southend-on-Sea. 
;ison : ' ; f : Pee 41.387) oo | | Pinchon, & Packers i F : : . 4448 10 o 
cer & Sons F 3 3 , ; mht 32h. yo eg : : ‘ : $ . 2 4380 CRG 
|mpson & Co. . : ; : eis 25) Ge, Ole b- OO Gavey . : - 395 9 O 
{iton, Proctor & Co.. : : : eet 2SO) Oy. 0 Seller & Co. . ; Se 983 ree 
yzue, Griffiths & Co. f : E Y.275 OO Ducat, Southend-on- Sea (accepte d) ; : Fagmowre 
. J. Horsfield . : : 5 : eet. 2700) Oe O Whur. : ; : : : : .* 32017 am.O 
jnan & Sons . : : : Z oait.250° GF .d Flaxman . * A : «. 29SSrOn LO 
{isworth & Sons. 3 : Veeeke: 1.240" CO. O SLAPTON. 
‘ton & Sons . ¢ : : : - 1,236 10 © | For the erection of vicarage. Mr. W. F. Tottit, architect, 
te & Co. 5 : : ‘ : mety230°' O~ Totnes. 

‘s& Thom . . . . . WeZ1O. Oh Wilson & Co. : : : é ’ ral 0 Oo 
ie : . . ° ‘ oer, L0G” Oo ofl | Andrewse-. : : : ; : 1224s ce co 
(ng . eR 7G4 GO: SG Mitchell s : : : . '1,142-13 0 
Lyitr & KELLert, Reaiord d (accepted 7) 2,175 0 of Rhymes & Clements ; , “Tig4oteoe a 
lr @toss Co... # 1,079 18 6 W. Epcecomer, Dartmouth (accebted) . a) Hts hares 


Iron Fire Escape 
ESCAPES, Glazed Ee haronaes 


COVE fe E D WAYS. B e (internal and External), 
‘DAVIDSON, Lti., Carrick Foundry, k 
TANNINGLEY, LEEDS. ric S, 
London, E.C. 


Made to L.C.C. Requirements, 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, \ 
_? ARQUET AL wo R K. Telephone 9246 London W: os ie 
‘4 FLOORS. STRUCTUR CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 


H. BASSANT i O O S : STEEL and IRON ROOFING qne BUILDINGS, 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 


Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 


& CO 5 EOOr STEEL 
‘ PRINCIPALS 
(ape acre A dg Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., JOISTS. 
Dorset Square, N,W. | Lhornaby, Seockimivon Tees. 


mr \ ree Oak and Hampstead. 


Haddington. ‘Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” | psTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY; Lid. OUR SPECIALTY. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. Special Estimates on receipt of partic sulars of requirements. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, } (@) 

Churches, Colleges, Technical and Bighere Grade Schools, BovU L. t N & PAU L, LTD, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, kc. Also Makers of FOLDING / 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. ; / 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. | Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


RUCTIONAL STEELWORK.|Y- W- THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
W. & J. OAKES, VENTILATION and HEATING. 
Street, Hunslet, ‘LEEDS. The “JINGOSO” 


Tel 
elephone No. 583. PATENT FIREGRATE, 


Y ae By sending a current of Hot Air, 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
my CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


**EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
__. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 


on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent. Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


55 A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. throughout. 
No more Cold Chimneys. Adapted to any style of 
For Private Houses, City Offices, | Architecture, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 


és ” 
gINGO™ Chimney Pots and Estir ates, &c., forwarded 


“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. x licatl 
Full particulars on application, Fh Ne 


SZ - Tele. Address, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ig cegenie bitte. 
N, * 


ALEY & SONS, Ltd. 
} Steam Marble Mills, 
Dee rteric devercruc., 
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SUPPLEMENT 


For installation of electric lighting at the Downs school. 


Mr. W. T. Hatcn, engineer. 

Allam & Co. 4 

Ward, Barker & Co. 

Jackson Bros. 

Eastlakes, Ltd. . 

Warren, Smith & Co. 

Glover & Co. 

Buchanan & Curwen 3 : 

Western Engineering Co. . 4 ; 

Electrical Engineering. Maintenance Co. 

Army and. Navy Auxiliary Co-operative 
Supply ‘ : : : ; 

Suter & Co. . 

Sweet Bros. . : 

Sunderland & Co. 

Cort & Son 

Cowtan, & Sons 

Barker & Co. 

. Mann, Egerton & Co. 

Coleby & Co. 5 

Tamplin & Makovski 

Lund Bros. & Co. 

Smeeton & Page . ; 

Bromley, Batstone & Kirk 

Potter & Sons , 

Hiscock ‘ : : ; : ‘ 

DarcuE, GRIFFITHS & Co., Liverpool (ac- 
cepted) . 3 % 


TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT. 
For the erection of a dwelling-house at Hay Green. 


H. T. Tyson, architect. 
Reeder . 
Dye & Allen 
Brummitt ; 
Johnson & Son 
Read & Wildbur. 
Bone A " 
Medwell . 
Warne:iiie its. : ; é 
Barnes & Co., Lynn (accepted ) 


» £3,985 


3,650 
3,523 
35365 
2,994 
2,958 
2,950 
2,935 
2,892 


2,885 
2,791 
2,673 
2,655 
2,651 
2,650 
2,646 
2,642 
2,625 
2,555 
2,550 
2,545 
2,498 
2,493 
2,469 


2,407 


- £255 
» 235 
210 
210 
209 
200 
198 
197 
199 
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GS 

Standard” Ware is sanitary because its snowy surface is non- 

porous, without crack or crevice for dirt to lodge. 

equipment can be bought and installed at very moderate cost. A 

bath-room equipped with “Standard” Ware adds a cash value to 

property far in excess of cost of installation, and brings more comfort 
and satisfaction than any room in the house. 


Write for our elaborate catalogue, 


new patterns, 
Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, E.C. 


The complete = 


“MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,”’ also for our special lavatory. booklet, showing many 
Ask for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to 


For the erection of a boarding-house. 
Briackman, P.A.S.I., architect, 3 Pavilion 


SEAFORD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


For additions to administrative block at fever hospital 
G. Green, borough engineer, Wolverhampton, 


Tomkinson . 2 : ; . $2,231 | 
Kidson. ‘ d : eo 
Willcock & Co. - 1,685 
Herbert ; 1,660 | 
T. & S. Ham 1,660 
Jones : : ae 
Cave & Son. K 3 y ‘ eer: 
Goucu & Son, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 1,490 


j 


(a, 
> jee S TED 


, 


kinds of 


Courses. 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


eis 


[Aue. 17, 19 


———————————————————————————————— 


Mri9h 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD S 


P [OHNSONSPHILLUPS 


WRITE FoR Price Lists AND 8 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Lt 
Electric Cable Works, Old Chart: 


All work of Best Materials and laid by- 
‘ALIAN WO! 


HICGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SA 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, 
Builders and Cor 
Ironwork. | 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floo Roofs, Stables, © 
. ‘Coach-houses, &C. 


Saye 

Aare. S 

Every description of Asphalte laid and 
DuOn Oh ee 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LT 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


OLUME LXXV, OF THE A® 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Letter’ 
Tmperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, | 


Buil 


Brighton. Quantities by Mr. H. Curtis Carp, 
Saunders & Co. *. £3,846 | 
Rich - 3,971 
Martin . - 3;261 
Bulled & Co. 3)209 - 
Field & Co. . 3,161 
Webb : 35132 
Young . ‘ . 21998 
Morting Bros. 2,972 - 
Potter Bros. . 5 7950 
Wilkinson 2,889. 
Leney & Son : ; 2,785, | 
Godfrey Bros. . ° . 25772 | 
Cook & Son . : F : é : - 2,684 
STREATHER, South Croydon (accepted ) . 2,495 | 

WEALDSTONE. | 
For making-up, &c., Bruce Road. Mr. H. Waxes 

veyor. a 
Lee ; F : ; : £268 
Hardy, Bate & Co. . 247 
J. & W. Drake es | 
Free & Son ? + eee | 
Adams. : : 233 | 
Bower Bros. Sha. . 223 | 
Mann : : : ; ¢ 216 | 
Cuampniss, Wealdstone (accepted ) . ; B08 


CUARANTEE| 


i 
y 
el 


LON 


ve. 17, 1906. ] 
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— 


YIEWSLEY, 


construction of Colham bridge. Mr. H. T. Waxexaw, 


houlity engineer, Guildhall, Westminster. 
orne. ; ; : : 2,560 17. o 
ynson & Hunt . 2,465 19 3 
te & Randall 2,268 o 4 
¢nerville 2,260 11 7 
} cdonald 2,190 5 On ao 
I ‘hick Bros. 5 5 5 tit ICR ste 
is ‘ ; : ; : *) 2,179; LOX 
wlem & Co, ; : ; a0 (DF EIe Owls 
"deg ; . 2,108; 12563 
Jkamans & Co. . 2,006 4) 3 
\mpey & Co. 2,058 o 4 
Jirhead & Co. : i ; ein T9001. lhe LE 
tter . ; 3 c : ; : te. O22 OO 
'kson , ns ere : : ee OLOuT AO 
4&8. Hanson . . : : : n't, 957-.PLe 
) recroft . ; ‘ : : ; $21,700) Oo 


j 
| TRADE NOTES. 
| 


w company has just been registered, under the title 
pel Fletton Crown and Growtuirse Brick ‘Company, Ltd., 
¢ [uire the Fletton Crown Brickworks and the London 
1 srighton Brick and Terra-Cotta Company, Ltd. 


‘gz Plum Mill, Heywood, the longest mill in the world, 
jing protected with sprinklers, and the order has been 
it sted to Messrs. George Mills & Co., Radcliffe, to fit the 


i) throughout with their Mills’s modified “Titan” 
or kler. 
jessrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 


eired the order for a large striking clock, showing time 
»¢ two dials 5 feet diameter, for Claverdon Church, near 
‘avick, The same firm have a similar clock in hand for 
onitton Hall, Baschurch. 

ge new workhouse infirmary, Coventry, is being 
aed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
o1:d patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
“4 Manchester grates and special inlet ventilators, the 


same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 


WE have received specimens of “Lignomur,” which is 
an admirable manufacture for wall decoration. The relief 
is sharply defined, and the varieties of patterns are all 
adapted for the purpose. 


Tue following firms have supplied their specialties to 
the new City Hall, Belfast :—Clyde Structural Iron Com- 
pany, Diespeker & Co., Farmer & Brindley, James Gibbons, 
Goodall, Lamb & Heighway, Ltd, P. & W. M’Lellan, 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, T. Skidmore & Son. 


2» a handsome 


““Mopern BatH-Rooms” is the title of 
booklet illustratiug a great variety of the “ Standard” 
porcelain enamelled baths and one-piece lavatories, and 
containing useful advice with regard to planning and 
fitting the bath-room. A copy of “ Modern Bath-rooms ” 
will be sent gratis and post free to architects, builders or 
anyone interested in residence construction or refitting. 
“Standard” porcelain enamelled goods are thoroughly 
reliable in material and in service, artistic in finish and 
design, and withal so moderate in price that their merits are 
worthy of consideration ; for this reason an application for 
a copy of ‘Modern Bath-rooms” is to be recommended. 
The address of the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany is 22 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Messrs. GEORGE JENNINGS, Ltp., hydraulic engineers, 
of Lambeth, London, have secured the order for the 
supply, delivery and erection of automatic apparatus 
at the Crawley and Ifield sewage works. The appa- 
ratus comprises four armed revolving sewage sprinklers 
67 feet diameter, similar to those in operation at Yardley, 
Kenilworth, Eastwood, Tenterden, &c. The consulting 
engineer for the scheme is Mr. Sidney R. Lowcock, M.LC.E., 
of 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., and the contractors are 
Messrs. Edwards & Co., of Granville House, Arundel 
Street, Strand. By arecent mail the above firm received a 
testimonial from the consulting civil engineer to the Trans- 
vaal Government, stating that the several large sprinklers 
(Jennings’s patent) which have been installed on his recom- 
mendation in various parts of the Transvaal have given 
complete satisfaction. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY poke FARRINGDON ROAD. 
i OR kis Pera Snewin, London.’ LONDON, Meow ee 274 Holborn. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Mr. T. Parker, building contractor, died at the age of 
fifty-two at his residence in York. In the course of his 
partnership with Mr. Sharp he carried out several contracts. 

Tue plasterers’ labourers in Clitheroe struck work ina 
body on the gth inst., demanding an increase from 5d. to 
Sed. an hour. 

AccorpinGc to Kemp's Mercantile Gazette there were 
thirteen failures in the building and timber trades recorded 
during the past week, as against twenty-two last year and 
twenty-three of the year before in the corresponding weeks. 


Tue National Telephone Company has purchased a 
large site at the corner of York and George Streets, Man- 
chester, for the erection of a new telephone exchange. 
Plans are being got out for an exchange of 10,000 lines. 


Tue Lancashire Asylums Board have applied for 
authority to borrow 21,000/. for the erection of a new block 
of buildings at the Winwick asylum, near Warrington. 
The plans have been approved by the Home Secretary. 


Tue Chiswick Urban Council invited tenders for the 
construction of a 36-inch by 24-inch sewer and 16-inch by 
24-inch surface-water drain. On being opened it was 
found they varied from 7752, the lowest, to 1,481/, the 
highest. The intermediate figures were 1,115/. and 1,235/. 


THE Amalgamated Union of Carpenters, London, have 
telegraphed to the Toronto carpenters, who are now on 
strike, encouraging them in the fight they are making 
against the employers and promising to send them funds 
from Great Britain. 

THE quarterly report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners states that the cash balance at 
the end of June was 93,924/. 11s. 9d, an increase of 
8,881/2. 16s. tod. on the three months. The officials hope 
that at an early date they will be in a position to revert 
from the triple levy of 9d. a week to the doubie levy of 
6d. a week. 

Dr. MerepitH Younc, the medical officer of health of 
Stockport, in a report which he has issued, states that the 
Council will shortly have to face the question of improving 


the sanitation of courtyards. Infectious diseases, he says, ' hundred ferro-concrete piles driven to a depth of 45 feel 


are undoubtedly more readily communicated from 
occupant of a courtyard to another, coupled with the 
bability that life in such courtyard does not tend to a 
standard ot morality. The case against such a methc 
building is irresistible. 

On Monday morning nearly 200 unemployed 
drawn from the Finchley district were engaged to | 
mence work for the construction of a reservoir op 
borders of Hampstead. When they arrived at the gr 
the contractor’s foreman explained that the payment w 
be 63d. per hour. A murmur went round, and some d 
men caine forward and demanded another halfpenny 
hour, refusing to touch a stone until that was accede 
They laid down their tools and marched off | 
remainder drew up an ultimatum and presented it tc 
foreman, adding that it would expire at ten o’clock. 0; 
stroke of ten, no satisfactory answer being forthcoming 
men left the works-in a body. : 


Tue Home Secretary has been pleased to appoi 
departmental committee to inquire into the dangers atten 
on building operations, and to prepare a draft for re; 
tions embodying the precautions which may in } 
opinion be desirable for the safety of the workers, — 
members of the committee are Mr. William Daw 
Cramp, 1.5.0., deputy chief inspector of factories (cl 
man), Mr. John Batchelor (Operative Bricklayers’ Soci 
Mr. E. T. Jessup (Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. 
Joiners), Mr. William Shepherd (London Master Buil 
Association), and Mr. Alexander R. Stenning (Saaee! 
Institution). Any communications on the subject shoul 
addressed to the secretary, Mr. Leonard Ward, H 
Office, Whitehall. | 


‘ | 
Tue works which are to be erected at the Bute Dc 
Cardiff, by the Cardiff Washed Coal Company, will, | 
stated, be the largest and most up-to-date coal wash: 
screening and sizing installation in Europe. They 
estimated to cost 100,o00/7. The machinery will be ele 
cally driven. The superstructure will be erected o 
reinforced ferro-concrete slab supported by about 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| pRITHCOTE, NORTHWOOD.-GARDEN VIEW—FRONT VIEW, 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY CO.’S OFFICES, YORK. 


i 


+ OFFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, EUSTON 
71D, N.W.GENERAL VIEW OF PUBLIC OFFICES AND SECOND 
A; FLOOR. 


\THEDRAL SERIES._ST. DAVIDS: FROM SOUTH-WEST, SHOWING 
,H PORCH AND SOUTH TRANSEPT—EXTERIOR, FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


% Walsall Town Council have received the sanction 
fie Board of Trade to an expenditure of 28,000/., the 
jated cost of reconstructing certain of the tramway 
in the borough. 


‘HE Brighouse Town Council have decided on an electric 
and power supply scheme combined with the provision 

f destructor for dealing with the refuse, at an estimated 

x) nditure of about 25,000/. 

HE Beckenham Council find that the adoption of the 
jdescent gas mantle in place of the old flat flame 
erhas resulted in a saving of about 550/. during the 

four years. A contrast between electric light and gas 
's that the comparative cost per mile is 57/. for incan- 

oat gas lighting and 570/. for electric arc lighting. 

HE cost of mining in Mexico has been diminished by 

pis. of electric power. In the El Oro mining camp 

jr is received over a 200-mile transmission “line at 
fe gold per horse-power per year, while the cost of 
e1 power had previously been from three to four times 
aamount. This has reduced the cost of working the ore 

0 7 dols. to 5 dols. per ton. 

HE Marylebone Town Council offer to instal and 

ily, through wiring contractors, two pairs of 50-watt 

ns to any new and approved customer for an inclusive 


lgje Of 20s. per lamp per aunum, to cover the use of the 
| 
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wiring and the supply of electricity up to 1,500 hours a 


year. All new lamps are to be paid for by the consumer, 
and electricity consumed in excess of the quantity named is 
to cost 1@. per unit. 

Tue fire hazard of electricity as computed from the fire 
losses in New York City from 1902 to 1905 is very slight as 
compared with the other causes of fires. The total number 
of fires traceable to defective electrical wiring or other 
electrical causes was in that time only 361, which is 1.34 
per cent. of the total number of fires ; the total loss from 
these 361 fires was 207,610 dols., which is 1.15 per cent. of 
the total loss from fires due to all causes. 


Mr. J. B. McNamara, of Cairo, chief electrical engineer 
of the State railways of Egypt, has been making a tour of 
the United States, during which he has inspected the Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, Long Island and other elec- 
trified steam roads. Mr. McNamara stated that the manage- 
ment of the State railways of Egypt has decided to instal a 
19-km. single-phase line near Cairo and put a 1o-minute 
service in operation. The road has previously been 
operated by steam. Bids will be asked for the construction 
of this line probably in January. 


Tue fourteenth annual report by the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion electricity department, which embraces the year ended 
May 31, 1906, states that the gross revenue amounted to 
195,3412. 14s. 11d. and the working expenditure to 
91,416/. 4s. 11d, leaving a balance of 104,425/. 1os., out of 
which the committee had to meet their statutory require- 
ments. After this was done there remained a surplus on 
the year’s operations of 3,808/. 5s. gd., which has been trans- 


| ferred to the credit of the reserve fund account, which now 


stood at 16,9132. 


INSTRUCTIONS were recently given to Messrs. Laidler & 
Sons, electrical engineers, New Elvet, to provide a complete 
installation for Durham Cathedral. A five-light fitting will 
depend from the inside centre of each arch in the church, 
and will, it is expected, be ready for use long before the 
dark days of winter setin. It is conjectured that these will 
furnish a satisfactory method of lighting both nave and 
aisles, and leave uninterrupted the view from one end of 
the noble church to the other. Another advantage claimed 
is that the light will be thrown where mostly required, just 
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over the heads of worshippers, the old system being objected 
to because a flood of light was thrown on the vaulted roof, 
whilst the floor of the church was, to the disadvantage of 
the congregation, always in semi- darkness. 

THE Leamington Town Council have received from the 
Board of Trade the memorandum drawn up by Colonel 
Von Donop, the inspector recently sent down to investigate 
the complaints as_ to the shrieking noises made by “the 
tramcars in rounding certain curves in Leamington. He 
said that the rails at one of the curves were worn away to 
a dangerous extent, and there were marks of frequent 
derailments. The company attributed the wearing away of 
the rails entirely to the action of a few radial axle. cars, the 
wheels of which failed to “radiate.” They had already 
given orders for some cars of rigid wheel base, and were 
confident that when this was done the wearing away would 
cease. The inspector agreed to the company’s views, and 
did not think they could ‘be pressed to take further steps at 
present. With regard to the noise, which was not confined 
to the radial axle. cars, the company could not account for 
it, but had undertaken to look further into the matter. 

Tue Board of Trade in their annual report upon the acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United Kingdom 
during 1905 record that within the year 1,099 persons were 
killed ; and 6,459 injured by accidents due to the running of 
trains or the movements of railway vehicles. A table in 
the return points to the conclusion that experience is 
gradually making for safety in the management of electricity 
as a motive force onrailways. The table i in question shows 
the number of persons killed and injured in 1905 on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the London and South-Western, 
the Metropolitan, the Metropolitan District and the North- 
Eastern Railways through coming in contact with electric 
“live” rails. In 1904, when only two of these railways were 
using electric traction, eight persons were killed and twenty 
injured in the way named. Last year one servant and one 
trespasser were killed and thirteen servants and five tres- 
passers were injured on the same railways. 

Tue United States Consul at Berne gives further par- 
ticulars of the project for a trunk line called the “ Lotsch- 
berg,” with electricity as motor-power, to pass through the 
Bernese Alps and connect at Brig with the Simplon, which 
are published in a report to the Washington Bureau of 


Manufactures. The new railroad will require five and a | 
years to build, and necessitates a tunnel 13> kilometres |, 
out of an entire length of 56 kilometres. The cost wilj 
over 3,000,000/, The steepest gradient will be twer 
seven one-thousandths. It will serve as the most di 
means of communication between Northern Italy (Mj 
and Genoa) and the vast district lying to the north ; 
north-west of Switerland. It will shorten the approact 
the Simplon, that now must be reached wa Lausanne, < 
will compete with the Gothard tunnel railroad, Paris 1 
be 15 miles nearer the cities of Italy than wa the p 
Lausanne-Simplon tunnel route, and about too miles nea 
than via Gothard. From Calais Northern Italy can 
reached with 52 miles less travel than by Lausanne throy 
the Simplon. 

SHEFFIELD City Council have received an interest 
report with respect to the maintenance of the exist 
electric tram system. Sheffield has adopted a unive; 
penny fare from the centre of the city to all suburbs, ; 
passengers are carried in some instances as far as th 
and three-quarter miles for the penny, a cheaper rate ¢] 
has been attempted either in this country or on the € 
tinent. The Council find that the income of the unc 
taking is sufficient for its needs, and that reasonable ass 
ance out of the surplus will probably be available year 
year in aid of the rates. It has been decided to establis 
renewals fund of 75,oo0/., and to put aside each y 
towards renewals an amount equal to 1d. per car-n 
travelled, which will realise about 26,000/. or 27,000/, 
year. That sum, it is considered, will be sufficient to r 
all calls on this account, though it is pointed out that neit 
Sheffield nor any other city has yet had sufficient exp 
ence to guide them to any exact figure. 


Tue London County Council, in connection with 
widening of Hampstead Road at its southern end, foun 
necessary to acquire the site of the Old King’s Head put 
house. Claims were sent in by the freeholder and le: 
holder amounting to 71,000/. After prolonged negotiat 
the Council will pay 29,200/. for the leasehold and tr 
interest in the house and 18,o00/. to the Metropolitan R 
way Company, the freeholders. 
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A. CARNEGIE presented to Dundee in 1902 the sum 
/47,000/. for the erection of district free libraries. Owing 
he difficulty of obtaining suitable sites only one building 

‘so far been erected. Last week it was announced that 
, further sites have been offered free to the Council by 


zens. 

Tue Canadian Manufacturers’ Association reports that 

3 employés are required in Canada, apart from those 
,uired by contractors and farmers. In the iron and steel 
jle 935 workmen are required, chiefly in Ontario, and 102 
vinetmakers. Of the total number 3,394 men are required, 
|31 women, 405 boys and 1,183 girls. The total for the 

‘vince of Ontario is 3,318, and for Quebec 1,665. 

Tue Newport works and general purposes committee 
1 of opinion that greater powers should be given to local 
, jorities to direct in what manner building lands should 
,jeveloped so that streets on different estates should be 

Je to join one another and thus avoid cul de sacs and 
, rd better facilities for police supervision, &c. With this 
) ct they recommend the Council to urge upon the Asso- 
jion of Municipal Corporations the desirability of having 
¢slation granting such powers to local authorities. 

Tue opponents of the proposal to erect a new town hall 
» municipal buildings at Hamilton, N.B., have taken legal | 
yiion on the legality of a recent resolution of the Town 
‘incil to defray the cost out of the Common Good. The 
‘incil have given their opinion that a town hall cannot be | 
ited without a plébiscite of the ratepayers, and that the | 
«olution to defray the cost out of the Common Good is 
jzal. They consider that any ratepayer would have a 
jit to challenge the resolution. 

Tue Local Government Board have several times refused 
csanction the plans for additions and alterations to the 
semeeithe infirmary, estimated at an enormous sum. 

: plans have been revised each time with a view to 
(i1omy, and the cost has been reduced to 45,000/. The 
Jal Government Board, however, still refuse to sanction 
41 an expenditure and suggest a further reduction by 
,02. exclusive of furnishing. They have approved the 
is, but subject to the cost being reduced by the amount 
ted, 
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Tue Board of Education in the course of a communi- 
cation to the Governors of the New Mills secondary school 
suggest some of the leading manufacturers might be 
approached, so as to ascertain in what way courses of work 
can be arranged for the greatest benefit of workmen and 
apprentices. Encouragement might best be given by 
paying the fees of students, or by allowing students time 
off on the morning following the evening on which they 
have been at the classes. Both these plans have been 
adopted by employers in various parts of the country. 


Tue President of the Local Government Board has 
refused to alter his decision allowing only twenty-six years 
for the repayment of the additional 25,000/. borrowed to 
defray the cost of erecting the new municipal buildings at 
Walsall. The Town Council had Parliamentary sanction 
to borrow 75,000/. for fifty years, but the scheme actually 
involved an outlay of 100,000/., and the Corporation had 
urged the Department to extend the period for repayment 
of the additional loan to that allowed by their Parliamentary 
powers. ‘The general purposes committee has forwarded 
to the Local Government Board a resolution strongly pro- 
testing against its action, particularly of its refusal to receive 
a deputation on the subject. 


Mr. Po.tock, official referee of the High Court of 
Justice, who sat for three days at Lincoln recently to assess 
the damage done by the flooding of Messrs. B. Cannon & 
Co.’s glue, &c., works at New Boultham in 1903, through the 
negligence of the trustees of the Lincoln West Drainage 
Commissioners, South District, has made his award. The 
plaintiffs claimed 3,700/., and the defendants paid 1,200/. 
into court prior to the hearing of the reference. The 
official receiver has awarded Messrs. Cannon 1,200/., the 
amount paid into court. The question as to who is bear 


| the costs of this inquiry will be settled by Mr. Justice 


Swinfen Eady, by whom the question of the defendants’ 
negligence was decided. 

Mr. G. H. Hirt, engineer, Manchester, has prepared a 
report concerning the Harrogate Corporation’s waterworks 
undertakings at Masham. Mr. Hill estimates that a further 
expenditure, from July 12, of 125,000/., after giving credit 
for the materials on the ground and for the sum likely to 
be realised by the sale of the plant, will be necessary. The 
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total amount of the original loan was 325,000/. Up to 
July 12 there had been spent on the works 280,000/., 
together with 17,176/. in accumulated interest, making the 
total expenditure 297,685/. Mr. Hill considers | ‘that the 
masonry in the dam should not be raised higher, but must 
be suspended until satisfactory foundations have been 
reached at both ends of the trench, and the refilling these 
lengths has been brought to the level of the masonry now 
put in. After this it is necessary that the construction of 
the dam should be carried on right across the valley at 
about the same level, and breaks in the masonry avoided.” 


Tue Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade have received from His Majesty’s Consul at 
Christiania a copy of a notice inviting tenders for the supply 
to the Government Inspector of Roads and Bridges of about 
42 tons of iron framework bridges, and the erection of the 
same. Apart from the usual Customs duties, a preference 
of from 10 to 15 per cent. is given to Norwegian manu- 
facturers. In all cases of Norwegian Government contracts 
it is obligatory that a resident agent should act for tenderers 
not residing in Norway, and be responsible to the Govern- 
ment, but itis not necessary for the agent to bea Norwegian 
firm. 

In the City of London Court on Tuesday a novel claim for 
compensation for injuries received was heard. A painter 
on January 18, when a hurricane of wind was blowing, was 
walking along West Ham Lane on his way to work. A 
huge notice-board on the gate of some empty premises 
announcing their sale by auction was blown down on him, 
striking him to the ground. For seven weeks he was laid 
up, and he now demanded compensation. The board had 
been up for three years. The defendant (who was the 
auctioneer) argued that the owner of the land on which the 
board was placed was liable if anyone. The real blame 
rested with the wind, which was abnormal. The jury 
found for the plaintiff for seven guineas. 


At the next meeting of the Newport Town Council the 
chairman of the electricity and tramways committee will 
move that application be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 10,000/.,, repayable within 
fifteen years, for the purpose of providing and supplying 
electrical fittings, motors, &c. The chairman of the sanitary 


committee will move that application be made for san¢ 
to borrow sums of 6,560/. and 2,360/. for the purpos 
constructing main sewers and outfall works in the Ma 
and the Caerleon Road districts respectively. The cl 
man of the education committee will also move that app 
ion be made for sanction to borrow 26,000/., required 
the provision of higher elementary schools to ‘be erecte 
the Stow Hill site. 

A VERY material extension of the port of Gothenbu: 
under consideration, and will probably soon be take 
hand. The plan for the purpose of procuring a b 
bridge connection between the new harbour and the ej 
Gothenburg, proposes to divert the course of the Gota rt 
for a distance of about a mile anda half some 2,500 
further north. The new bed of the river, which fory 
big curve, will thereby be made to go round the gre 
part of the new harbour area. A new _ thorought 
principally built as a viaduct, will supersede the pre 
Hising Bridge, and to the west of the viaduct re‘erred 
movable bridge will be built across the old river, whic 
only about 100 feet broad there, and which bridge it 
only be necessary to open for vessels unable to pass ur 
the said fixed bridge, which will probably be some 25 
above ordinary water-level. 

Tue Humber Conservancy Commissioners haye | 
informed by officials of the Treasury that the Governn 
had maintained defensive works at Spurn Point und 
misapprehension of their liability, and unless the ( 
servancy Commissioners were prepared to share the fu 
responsibilities the Government would probably decid 
abandon the works. They propose transferring to 
Commissioners the future maintenance of all nee 
defences against sea encroachment. The Treasury int 
to grant a sum of money to pay for works of defence, 
mated to cost about 12,0002, for Spurn, Kilnsea and 
vicinity, the money to be repaid. The Conservancy. C 
missioners have decided to write to the Board of T; 
denying any lability, but stating their willingness to s 
delegates to a conference. 

Tue Court of Appeal has given judgment in the « 
of the Manchester Corpcration against the Moss Colli 
Ltd. The Corporation originally sued for damage 
their Audenshaw reservoir caused by a subsidence | 
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se was brought, decided against the Corporation, who 
pealed. Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, in giving a judg- 
ent with which his colleagues, Lords Justices Vaughan 
“illiams and Romer, agreed, said the mineowners gave 
‘tice to the Corporation that they intended working the 
‘nerals under land bought by the Corporation from a Mr. 
aylor, and the Corporation had the right to say within 
| rty days whether they intended to purchase these mineral 
thts, and so prevent the working. They did not do so, 
it he shrank from saying that would deprive them of their 
mmon law right to recover damages for injury to the 
jervoir, so the appeal of the Corporation would be 
owed and an injunction granted. The order, however, 
)uld be made without prejudice to the rights, if any, which 
{; defendants sought to assert by counterclaim. The 
jgeal was therefore allowed, with costs. The decision, 


a 


«ier lands purchased by the Corporation. 

Accorpinc to an American Consular report, the use of 
ee papers for house decoration, which was scarcely 
jown in China until quite recently, is now becoming 
sieral. It is believed that these papers would find a good 
oc in the country, because in certain towns like 
Sanghai, Hankow and Tientsin, they would be used not 
(/y in the houses built for Europeans, but also in those of 
t Chinese of the wealthy class who follow European 
toms and habits. The papers used in China are very 
yied in colours, qualities, patterns and prices ; it is there- 
e advisable to send the greatest possible variety of 
saples, and papers representing landscapes, scenes and 
tures of Teniers, tapestry, &c., would probably sell best. 


i generally of a greater depth than that common in 
ropean countries, and often measures as much as 15 inches 
16inches. The best papers represent in these friezes 


ceilings of houses are also covered with paper with a 
siple pattern on a light-coloured ground. Manufacturers 
1 recommended to send varied and detailed catalogues of 


}ers for walls, ceilings, friezes and borders, with samples 


e frieze, which is placed immediately below the cornice, | 


dscapes, seascapes, borders of flowers, garlands, &c. ; | 


ileast 15 inches square. At the same time it is a good ' 


ye, it was alleged, to the working of minerals by the | 
Wliery company. Mr. Justice Farwell, before whom the | 


plan to send with the catalogues, which should be in dupli- 
cate, a small consignment of paper sufficient in quantity 
to decorate two or three rooms of ordinary dimensions, 


7.€. 16 feet by 20 feet. 


AUSTRALIAN ‘MARBLE. 


Tue American Consul at Sydney reports that the marble 
deposits in New South Wales are the finest in the world. 
Some of the quarries are easily worked without the use of 
any mechanical appliances and yield large-sized blocks 
of a good quality. The Consul says that not only are the 
deposits of variegated marble in New South Wales among 
the finest in the world, but if properly worked and de- 


iwas stated, would cover arrangements with respect to | 


veloped they should give the means of livelihood to 
thousands of workers in quarrying, carting, working the 
machinery, &c., not only for local consumption but for 
exportation. Unfortunately for the industry, the quarries 


_ are being worked by bodies of men who have not the funds 


available tor opening up these quarries, and for keeping 
on hand a sufficient number of blocks of marble to meet 
a sudden demand, or the properties belong to persons who 
are too extensively occupied in other directions to admit of 
their devoting the necessary time to the development of 
this industry, which, if properly worked, would, it is said, 
give a better return than many a gold mine. The men, it 
is added, are working without the necessary appliances, 
and they have too much unsuitable machinery, without the 
expert knowledge of the needs and requirements of the 
market, and have not sufficiently studied the purposes to 
which marble can be applied. 


STRAINS IN IRON.* 


From the engineer’s point of view a much more important 
matter than fatigue of elasticity is the fatigue of strength 
that causes fracture when a straining action is very fre- 
quently repeated. Experiments which I made with Mr. 


* From the address of Mr. J. E. Ewing to the Engineering 
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‘Humfrey showed that this action begins with nothing more 
or less than slight slip on surfaces where the strain is 
locally sufficient to exceed the limit of elasticity. An 
-alternating stress, which makes the surfaces slip backwards 
and forwards many thousands or it may be millions of 
times alternately, produces an effect which is seen on the 
polished surface as a development of the slip lines into 
actual cracks, and this soon leads to rupture. 

We have therefore to look for an effect equivalent to an 
interruption of continuity across part or the whole of a 
surface of slip, an effect progressive in its character, 
becoming important after a few rubbings to and fro if the 
movement is violent, but only after very many rubbings if 
‘the movement is slight. 

That there is a progressive action which spreads more 
or less into the substance of the grain on each side of the 
original surface of slip was clearly seen in the experiments 
referred to. It was found that a slip-band visible on the 
polished surface of the piece broadened out from a sharply 
‘defined line into a comparatively wide band with hazy 
“edges, and this was traced to an actual heaping up of mate- 
rial on each side of the step which constituted the original 
jine. 

I think this suggests that under alternating stresses 
which cause repeated backward and forward slips these do 
not occur strictly on the same surface in the successive 
repetitions, and hence the disturbance spreads to some 
extent laterally. It may be conjectured that slip on any 
surface leaves a more or less defective alignment of the 
molecular centres ; that is to say, the rows on one side of 
the plane of slip cease to lie strictly in line with those on 
the other side. If this occurs over neighbouring surfaces, 
as a result of slips or a number of parallel planes very close 
‘together, the metal throughout the affected region loses its 
‘strictly crystalline character, and with it loses the cohesion 
~which is due to strict alignment. 

Mr. G. T. Beilby, in a very suggestive paper, has 
advanced grounds for believing that portions of a metal 
may pass from a crystalline to an amorphous formation, 
under the mechanical influence of severe strain, as in the 
hammering of gold leaf or the drawing of wire, and that 
this occurs in the polishing of a metallic surface, and also 
in the internal rubbing which takes place at a surface of 
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slip within the grain. In both cases he suggests ‘thet fori 
tion of an altered layer. When a polished metal surfacy 
etched the altered layer is dissolved away, and the nort 
structure below it is revealed. 

Without accepting all Mr. Beilby’s conclusions, tth 
the idea of an altered and more or less amorphous. laye 
supported by the considerations I am now putting forw; 
We have assumed that in normal crystallisation the in 
molecular forces lead to a normal piling, 1 in which @ 
molecule touches six neighbours. But it may be ¢ 
jectured that some of them may take up Pyramidal pil 
(touching twelve others) under the compulsion of strc 
forces—such forces, for example, as act on the Sune 
molecules of a surface that is being polished. 

If this also occurs at a surface of slip, it gives us a c 
to several known facts. It at leasi assists in explaining : 
familiar result that metal is hardened by straining in 
sense of being made less plastic. Again, it accounts for 
general increase of density which is found to take pl 
in such an operation as wire drawing. Further, if a k 
increase of density occurs in the interior of a gr 
through piling of some molecules in the closer man 
where repeated slips are going on, the concentration 
material at one place requires it to be taken from anoth 
in other words, the closer piling tends to produce a gap 
crack in the neighbourhood where it occurs. This 
consistent with what we know of the development of era 
through repeated alternations of strain. 

Recourse to the model shows that with pyramidal pili 
the polar axes point in so random a manner that 
aggregate may fairly be called amorphous. To illlustr 
this a group is shown with centres fixed at the corner: 
equilateral triangles. 

It is obvious that any pyramidal piling at a surface 
slip tends to bar further slip at that particular surfé 
Hence not only the augmented hardness due to strain, | 
the tendency in repeated alternations to lateral spreading 
the region on which slip occurs. The hardness due 
straining is, of course, removed when we raise the metal 
such a temperature that complete recrystallisation occu 
normal piling being then restored in the new grains. 

Taking a previously unstrained piece, it is clear that : 
facility with which slip will ce2ur at any particular surf 
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\ ip in any particular grain depends not only on the * 
t ea the metal and on the orientation of the Toebiees in THE LINCOLN ARTESIAN BORING. 
jestion to the direction of the stress, but also on the Down to the present time since the year 1847—when the 
,ount of support the grain receives from its neighbours in | waterworks were commenced by a public company 
isting slip there. In other words, for a given orientation | Lincoln has depended for its supply of water upon surface: 
«surface the resistance to slip may be said to consist of | streams, impounded into reservoirs and subjected to a 
fo parts; one ‘a “areal in the pela itself, and the | fijtering process, the quantity dealt with amounting to about 
er is derived from the position of the grain with refer- | 33; millions of gallons a year, with a rainfall of about 
ce to other grains. : MF 25 inches. Needless to say, a supply from such sources 
To make this point clear, think of a grain (under stress) | was found to be unsatisfactory on the grounds both of 
jwhich there 1s a gliding surface oriented in the most | quality and quantity. In 1885 Dr. Harrison was requested 
ourable direction for slipping. Slip on this surface can | tj report on the former of these subjects, and he produced 
t e place only when its yielding compels the neighbours | ejahorate analyses, the general result being that, as some of 
Hii@mare also under stress) to yield with it, and the | the sources were liable to pollution, the water was unfit for 
faces in these on which slip is compelled to occur are, | ggmestic purposes 
¢ the whole, less favourably situated. Hence the original Owing to the rapid growth of the city the conditions 
gin cannot yield until the stress 1s considerably in excess | hecame more unfavourable, and it was determined by the 
cthat which would suffice to make it yield if it stood alone, | Corporation to ascertain whether some better source of 
bea neighbours equally favourably inclined. supply might not be available. With this object the late 
| Apply this consideration to the case of steel, where there | Mr, De Rance, F.G.S., was instructed by the Corporation to 
qj: two classes of grains : the territe, which is simply iron, | report “ on the probability of obtaining a pure and sufficient 
2ithe pearlite, which is a harder structure. Slip on any | supply of water for the city.” Accordingly he presented a 
{rite grain is resisted partly by the strength of the surface | peport, dated September 15, 1891, containing the results of 
j2lf, and partly by the impossibility of its yielding without | 4 prolonged-and careful study of the geological conditions, 
{cing slip to take place on neighbouring (harder) grains. | and stating his opinion that a boring of large diameter to a 
}w suppose the structure is a very gross one, such as | depth of from 1,250 to 1,500 feet at Torksey or Collingham 
}. Stead has shown may be found in steel that is seriously | would yield’ at least'a million of gallons per day of the 
erheated. On the large grains of ferrite in overheated | purest water, also suggesting supplies from the oolite lime- 
<el the resistance to slip will be but little greater than it | stone formation. re = 
vuld be in iron, and, consequently, under an alternating This report does not appear to have been immediately~ 
gess fatigue of strength, leading to rupture, may be pro- | acted upon, and nothing was done until the year 1898, 
“ by a very moderate amount of load. Mr. Stead has | when I received instructions to report on “ the probability” 


_— how the effects of overheating can be removed by | of obtaining water by boring near the present pumping- 
t: simple expedient of raising the steel to a temperature | station, and if so, at what depth and at what expense ?” 
sficient oh, + CUE anacale Oe alae fen After a preliminary survey I recommended a well and boring 
pieians Bee e20oe structure o1 the overheated metal | tg be carried down into the new red sandstone, which [| 
jo an ordinarily fine structure, where no ferrite grain can | estimated would be reached at a depth of about 1,400 feet, 
‘a ae Pee Pe ane a many Seighlal from which I anticipated a supply of about a million gallons. 
a 4 oo Mg Re Det Seed ag emonstrated Dy per day, and that the water would rise in the boring and 
¢eriment, that steel cured by reheating from the grossness | \e]] up to or nearly to the surface of the ground by hydro- 
structure previously produced by overheating, has an Sree! SS : Sie Bs as CN SEX 
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imensely increased power to resist the deteriorating effects * A paper by Professor Edward Hull, LL.D., F.R.S., read 
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‘static pressure. It will be observed that my conclusions 
went to verify those of Mr. De Rance, both being founded cn 


well-recognised geological data, and they have now been | 


-abundantly borne out by actual experiment. 

Not until the year 1901, however, was a contract signed 
with Messrs. C. Chapman & Son, of Salford, for carrying out 
‘this, the deepest water boring in the United Kingdom. Nor 
was it till Sunday, June 10, 1906, that the success of the 
undertaking was demonstrated, when, on reaching the top 
beds of the new red sandstone at a depth of 1,561 feet 
6 inches, the water burst in with great force, and (to adopt 
the words of the newspaper reporter) “the roaring 
sound of rushing waters far below was distinctly heard at 
the surface, and was likened by one of the workmen to the 
‘rush of the eagre on the Trent when the tides are at their 
highest.” From this time the water steadily rose in the 
bore and well, which is 1,502 feet in depth, at the rate of 
‘12 feet per hour, until it ultimately reached the surface and 
overflowed, which event took place on the Wednesday 
‘morning following the inburst of the water. 

The following are the formations passed through :— 


Feet. 

Lower Lias clay ; : ; : ; Reon 
Rhetic beds. 4 ; . oe, 
Red marl and sands tore (K euper) : : » 868 
Total , . » LoL 


Below the above is the new red sandstone and con- 
‘glomerate, which reaches the surface in a broad tableland 
of an average of 300 to 400 feet above the sea-level to the 
north of Nottingham, and constitutes the source of supply 
for that town and a large district ranging into Yorkshire. 
At its nearest border it is about 20 miles from Lincoln, and 
‘spreads westward to its margin at Worksop for a distance 
of five or six miles, receiving and absorbing, probably, two- 
thirds of the rainfall over its area. Owing to its extreme 
porosity, its absolute continuity in the direction of the dip of 
‘the beds, there being no faults between, and the constantly 
increasing hydrostatic pressure of the water in the direction 
of Lincoln, we have all the conditions for a successful 
artesian water-supply. The success of this undertaking has 
produced amongst the inhabitants of that important city a 
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LIFTS. 
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electricity. A paper on the subject was read by Mr, A. 


feeling of the greatest relief and satisfaction, which fine 
expression in the local paper in the words, “ Sunda 
June 10, 1996, will be a day to be recorded in the annals 
Lincoln.” 


GAS FOR LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER 
PRODUCTION. a 


TuE question of a cheap and abundant supply of ener, 
is one of vital importance to this country. During t] 
present session a large number of Bills for the supply 
electrical energy to London have been before Parliamer 
and a select committee of the House of Commons h; 
recently presented a special report on the subject. Thou 
not seeing their way to give the London County Council tl 
powers which they asked for, the committee “ consider th 
the provision of cheap electrical power for London is ; 
important and pressing that they do not view wil 
favour the possibility of the question being indefinite 
hung up.” | 

While attention has been concentrated on electricity ; 
a medium for the supply of light, heat and power, the clain 
of gas have been to some extent overlooked, although i 
field of usefulness coincides very closely with that | 


Martin before the British Association at York. 

The late Sir William Siemens used to insist strenuous 
that gas should be used for all purposes in place of coz 
the burning of which in its raw state he denounced as “ 
barbarous practice.” The substitution of gas for coal hi 
been greatly impeded by the circumstance that it was fir 
introduced solely as an illuminant, in which light it 
still generally regarded. This conception of gas continu 
to dominate the methods of manufacture and distributio 
to the great detriment of users of heat and power. | 

The main obstacle to the general use of gas for purpos' 
other than lighting is its cost, which varies from 11d. p 
1,000 cubic feet (at Widnes) to upwards of 7s. 6d. T] 
higher prices of gas are due to various causes, the chief 
which are the standards of illuminating value to which 
has to conform, the large capital involved, the dispropo 
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- ynate cost of manufacture on a small scale and the high In this country, in the absence of natural gas, either a 
‘ices paid for coal, consequent on the cost of carriage from | fuel-gas, such as Mond-gas or water-gas, or coal-gas of 
Je collieries. These causes together swell the cost of the | reduced illuminating power might be used. The latter 
is consumed in this country every year by many millions | could probably be sold in London at something like 1s. per 
pounds. Illuminating standards are now in many cases | thousand cubic feet, at which price it would displace the 
sing relaxed, but not to such an extent as to give the con- | greater part of the coal now used for heating and power 
mer the full benefit to which he is entitled. The effect | purposes. The larger cities and towns in Lancashire and 
_ high capital charges and that of working on a small scale | Yorkshire, and other districts within easy reach of coal- 
e automatically reduced with every increase in consump- | fields, might also with advantage lay down pipe-lines of 
"yn, and the greater part of the cost of carrying coal may be | their own, but smaller and more remote places could only 
/yed (in the case of London) by making the gas at the pit’s | do so in combination—preferably through a board formed 
outh and piping it under pressure to the Metropolis. | on the model of the Metropolitan Water Board—of repre- 
/ 

: 


js well known among engineers that a pipe line is the | sentatives of the various Corporations and companies 
eapest means for transporting anything which can be | interested. 
ade to flow. This has long been recognised in the case of The inauguration ofa general supply of cheap gas would 
ater, which no one would think of conveying by rail, | have far-reaching consequences, The smoke nuisance, 
cept on an emergency, such as recently occurred at | with its appalling death-roll, would be done away with, and 
‘neoln. Water is piped to Coolgarcie, a distance of 352 | the annoyance and damage to property from smoky fogs 
Jes, and petroleum over 400 miles. to New York Harbour. | brought to an end. A cheap and abundant supply of sul- 
ne advantage of generating power at the collieries on a | phate of ammonia would come to the aid of our distressed 
_ -gescale and transmitting it to the areas of supply has been | agricultural interests. The most far-reaching effect of 
inted out by the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, but | cheap gas, however, would probably be in stimulating the 
this country proposals of this kind have been directed | establishment of manufacturing plants in rural districts, 
iefly to the conveyance of electrical energy from the | thus helping to relieve the congestion in our overcrowded 
al-fields. A proposal to supply the Metropolis in this | towns. No single factor has played so great a part in 
jay was laid before the select committee, who dismissed it | determining the distribution of industries as the existence 
| not suitable. of natural sources of power, and with gas at such prices as 
| Gas has many advantages over electricity for transmis- | it could be supplied at from the collieries, gas-power would 
jm purposes. It can be conveyed at less cost and ata | be even cheaper than water-power. 
lich higher efficiency; it can be stored cheaply and Last, but in the long run not least, in importance is the 
/thout loss, and used at any desired rate, and it requires | part which the substitution of gas for raw coal would play 
| conversions, as in the case of high-tension electricity. | in postponing the exhaustion of our coal-fields. 
preover, even where electricity is required, it will gene- 
ily be cheaper to convert the coal into gas and pipe it for | 
je in gas-engines than to generate current direct from coal. | 
Down to very recently the conveyance of gas under high 
jessures to long distances would have been regarded as | 
| practicable, owing to various difficulties arising from con- 


RADIATION FROM GAS MANTLES.* 


As the object of this paper is to stimulate a discussion im 


Piet : ‘ j order to elucidate the subject, I will state one point of view 
nd leakage and to other considerations. Of late Ene Wr ee ; ; 
(nsation a g : : and oppose some others, inviting criticism, even if quite 


; 7 g coal-gas have been . 

jars, however, both natural gas and i a destructive, and see what happens. 
jed in America to great distances (extending in the case | te Vs Oo) Betas ee: 
(natural gas to 200 miles) with marked success, and | * A paper by J. Swinburne, read before the meeting of the 


{ther projects of the kind are under way. ' British Association. 
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The ordinary explanation of the great luminous efficiency 
of the gas-mantle is that rare earths have a property of 
selective radiation, in virtue of which they send out a larger 
proportion of their radiant energy in the form of light than 
-ordinary hot bodies. 

Other explanations are that there is catalytic action 
going on; thatcerium has two oxides and oscillates between 
the two states, and this produces the effect. 

Another explanation, first given, I believe, by Ram 
(“Incandescent Lamp,” p. 196), is that the Bunsen flame is 
really very hot, and that the mantle is of such low emissivity 
that it gets rid of so little power that there is little difference 
of temperature between it and the flame, and it is therefore 
hot enough to give the hght by pure temperature radiation 
without any < anomaly. 

One reason why the simple temperature explanation 
has been questioned is that the temperature of the Bunsen 
iis generally taken to be much lower than itis. It is gene- 

rally measured by means of platinum wires or thermo 

couples. These can never rise to the real temperature of 
the flame, as they are radiating and must therefore be 
taking in ‘heat by conduction, in which case they must be 
cooler than their surroundings. 

The simple temperature explanation fits the phenomena. 

If pure thoria has low emissivity it will rise to a temperature 
near that of the shell of flame bathing it. Having low 
-emissivity it will then give out little light, but the light will 
have a large proportion of visible and “refrangible rays. If 
a very little of a body with a high emissivity be added, 
radiation will increase, but the temperature of the mantle 
will fall, as there must be a steeper heat gradient to supply 
it. The total radiation is then increased, and though the 
proportion which is luminous will be diminished, the total 
light will be increased. Further addition of the emissive 
substance increases the total radiation and reduces the 
temperature until the light given is less even than with 
pure thoria. 

By selective radiation may be meant that a body at the 
temperature of a black body emits some rays and omits 
others, or that it has the power of emitting more refrangible 
rays than a black body at the same temperature. If two 
black bodies are in a reflecting envelope, at the same tem- 
perature, each radiates to the other and absorbs power from 
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the other. The heat in each is in a state of degradatic 
corresponding to the temperature, and in a state of equil 
brium it must be radiated and absorbed by each withor 
further degradation, Heat radiated from a black body in 
a closed space in equilibrium is thus not degraded, If 
body only emits the portion of the rays of high frequenc 
though it may radiate less power or energy per second, th; 
energy must surely be of a higher grade than that of tl 
black body at the same temperature, because it can | 
degraded into radiation of lower frequency. If that is s 
this sort of selective radiation violates the second la, 
Emitting more refrangible rays than the black body is ‘wor 
still. It does not follow from this that a body cannot em 
rays of high frequency balanced by another batch at lo 
frequency, so that their degradation corresponds with th 
temperature. This form of ‘selective emissivity has Not y; 
been invented by the advocates of this theory. 

The catalytic action theory is vague. Generally catalyt 
action merely accelerates a change from unstable to stab 
equilibrium. It is difficult to see how catalytic action ec: 
affect radiation. A suggestion may be made, ‘The gas 
in the hot shell combine at a certain rate, and the flan 
radiates heat and comes up to a certain temperature, 
the mantle causes quick, combination intimately amor 
its own particles, it may be possible that the temperatu 
there may be higher than in the flame itself, so that # 
mantle may really be hotter than the flame. I haven 
seen this idea put forward. It is not needed to explain #1 
phenomena, and it would be curious that all the bodi 
capable of increasing the light of pure thoria should | 
coloured oxides. 

It is sometimes urged that the particles of rare eart 
have a special way of vibrating in resonance with t 
particles of hot gas and thus radiate light preterably. TI 
again would mean elevating heat energy to a grade higt 
than that corresponding to the temperature, without rejecti 
of heat at a lower temperature, a violation of the seco: 
law. 

The same reasoning holds against the theory that ce 
oscillates between two states of oxidation. If it did 
could not supply energy by such means, and therefore cot 
not deliver energy supplied as heat at a grade higher th 
that corresponding to the temperature of the body. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


iw of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
\pnnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
1 Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
taj A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
dade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


mmplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


! trades in new church, Ashton-on- Ribble, Preston. 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 

our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for the:r contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As oveat disappointment is frequently expressed at thenon- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.. 


Aug. 31.—For a high school to accommo- 
date 400 girls. Three premiums of 10o/., 50/. and 2o0/. will 
be awarded by an assessor. Application before above date 
to Mr. W. P. Donald, clerk to the Governors, Education 
Office, Barnsley. 

MontTeEvipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


BARNSLEY. — 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-ON-RIBBLE.—Aug. 27.—For the whole or separate 
Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— 29.—For the construction of 
a public urinal.. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AUDENSHAW.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Audenshaw, Lancashire. Deposit 24. 
Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 1:6 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

AYLMERTON AND SOUTHERY.—Sept. 7.—For the following 
works, for the Norfolk education committee :—1. Enlarge- 
ment of Aylmerton school. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect, 
Castle Meadow, Norwich. 2. For the erection of a new 
range of offices, drainage and other works at Southery 
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school. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Castle Meadow, DeEnTON.—Sept. 11.—For execution of alterations at} 
Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. Deposit | Denton technical institute, Lancashire. Messrs. J. W, pi 


1/7, 1s. in each case. 

BraprorpD.—Aug. 29.—For hot-water supply apparatus 
at the city hospital, Leeds Road, for the Corporation. The 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Brad- 
ford. 

Bristou.—Aug. 31.—For the third instalment of the 
superstructure of the Avonbank electricity works, Feeder 
Road, comprising steelwork, masonry, concrete, &c. Deposit 
2/. 2s.. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
Temple Back, Bristol. 

Bury St. Epmunps. — Sept. 1o.— For alterations and 
additions to the county school, Northgate Street. Mr. A. 
Ainsworth Hunt, county architect, Sudbury and Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

CASTLEBLAYNEY.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a goods 
store (go feet by 25 feet) and office (20 feet by 14. feet) of 
timber, with galvanised corrugated iron roof, &c., at their 
Castleblayney station, for the Great Northern Railway Co., 
Ireland. Deposit 1s. Mr.-W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, 
Amiens Street terminus, Dublin. 

CHERTSEY.—Aug. 28.—For the erection of a balcony at 
the old infirmary, union workhouse, Ottershaw ; also for 
an iron staircase at the infirmary. The Union Workhouse, 
Ottershaw, Chertsey. 

CHopweEL_L.—Aug. 30.—For the erection of forty cottages 
at Chopwell. Mr. Charles E. Oliver, architect, Consett Iron 
Company, Consett. 

Cuimpinc.—Aug. 28.—For the erection of three wooden 
groynes, average 300 feet in length, and for the extension 
by 150 feet of an existing groyne, onthe foreshore at Climp- 
ing, Sussex, for the Commission of Sewers for the Rape of 
Arundel. Mr. Arthur Holmes, clerk to the Commisioners, 
Arundel. 

DartmMoutTH.—Sept. 1.—For the erection and completion 
of shipping offices on the South Embankment, Dartmouth. 
Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. R. Montague Luke, civil engineer and 
architect, 15 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

DaARTMOUTH.—Sept. 3.—For the demolition and rebuild- 
ing of the Globe inn, South Embankment. Mr. R. Montague 
Luke, civil engineer, 15 Princes Square, Plymouth. 


' specials ; 
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mont & Son, Io St. James’ s Square, Manchester. 


Fastpy.—Aug. 28.—For the erection of “ammenme 
lodge at the Sanatorium, Eastby, near Skipton, for 
cuardians of Bradford Union. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr, fh 
Holland, engineer and architect to the Board, 11 Parkins 
Chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. 

FaAIRFIELD.—Aug. 28.—For the construction of a eon: 
storage reservoir at Turner Lodge, Fairfield, near Buy, 
to hold 4,000,000 gallons. Deposit 2/2 2s. Me 
Swan & Brady, engineers, Town Hal!, Chapel-en-le-F) 
via Stockport. 

Giascow.—Aug. 29.—For alterations to the White 
depot, for the Corporation. The work will be let 4 
contract, and includes brick, cast-iron and steel, carpe) 
and joiner, slater, plumber and painter works. ‘Mr. Ja 
Dalrymple, g general manager, 46 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Giascow.— Sept. 1.— For (1) the masonwork | 
(2) steelwork required in connection with the widenir) 
Keppochhill Road bridge over the North British a 


t 


for the Corporation. The Office of Public Works, 
Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

GREAT BrouGHTon.—Aug. 31.—For alterations to! 
Baptist church, Great Broughton, Cumberland. Me 
W. G. Scott & Co. , architects and surveyors, 2 Park il 
Workington. 

Grimspy.—Aug. 30.—For the erection of prop) 
buildings, Humber Bank, N. Fish Docks. Mr. Her: 
Heap, architect and surveyor, Osborne Chambers. 

HENLEY-on-THAMES. — Sept. 10.—For converting | 
school buildings adjacent to the workhouse at Henley 
Thames into an infirmary, for the Guardians of He 
union. Names before August 15 to Messrs. Charles 4 
& Son, architects to the Board, 164 Friar Street, Readin 


Hockiey.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of scattered ho 
at Hockley, for the Guardians of Rochford Union, Es: 
Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brockbank, architects, Southend. 

KETTERING. — Sept. 8.— For construction of sei 
reservoir and laying mains; 560 tons of cast-iron pipes 
sluice valves, air valves, hydrants, &c; | 
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nes, suction gas plant and pumps. MippLewicu.—Aug. 27.—For alterations and extensions 
¢ & Pick, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. at No. 2 Branch, Lewin Street, for the Winsford Industrial 
ieeps.—Aug. 27.—For the whole of the trades required | Co-operative Society. 

}/oposed alterations and additions to Pool school. Mr. MrrFiELp.—Aug. 31.—For the whole or any portion of 
¢ W. Atkinson, architect, 1 Mark Lane, Leeds. the works required in alterations tc the Mirfield grammar 
" werpoot.—Aug. 27.—For the erection at Highfield school, Yorks. Mr. J, Lane Fox, architect, 4 Oxford Place, 
jnary, Knotty Ash, of laundry buildings. Deposit 2/. Leeds, 

rs. Edmund Kirby & W. E. Willink, architects, New Mavpen.—Aug. 31.—For building a boundary wall, 
(ok Street, Liverpool. erecting wood and iron fencing and forming a path at 


Se Aug. 27.—For a wood and corrugated iron Norbiton Common farm. Mr. William H. Hope, architect 
. ed ae : s as ae : 
fer to be erected in the Hendon public.park. Mr. S. and surveyor, Hampton Wick, Surrey. 


a Grimley, engineer and surveyor to the Council, at NorwicH.—Sept. 7.—For the following works for the 
a Norfolk education committee :—Enlargement of Filby school 


Messrs. Everard, 


s'‘ouncil offices, Hendon, N.W. 

. : : | and for the erection of a teacher’s dwelling-house. Mr. 
on.—Sept. 4.—For the execution of ordinary works | 2” ‘ : : : clita! 

oe ae yOWEY eS T. Inglis Goldie, architect, Bank Plain, Norwich. For 


epairs to buildings, &c., in their charge in the London 2 , ; : 
: terations and improvements at Lessingham school, Win- 
three anda half years from October. De ae = ' 
ctor J iesbhes, terton school and at Stalham school. Messrs. Olley & 


! e of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. ; . : 
Offic ; y ae : Haward, architects, Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. Deposit 
/NDON. Sept. 6.—For the following, for the Guardians | 17 1s. in each case. 


't Mary, Islington :—Providing and fixing (1) hot- 
‘and heating arrangements, (2) fire mains and 
mts, (3) gas supply and fittings, (4) electrical installation 
t two new blocks now being erected at the St. John’s | 


7 
{ 


Poote.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a secondary 
school at Seldown, Poole. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, 
Parkstone. 


ae es Romrorp.—Aug. 28.—For the erection and completion 
PUM rtt, acottnect tee Les cde of the following buildings for the Romford Joint Hospital 
fs : : ; ee 8 Board :—One ward for fourteen beds, nurses’ quarters, 
")nDoN.—Sept. 18.—For erecting a public convenience | convalescent block. Deposit 5/7. Mr. Frank Whitmore, 
dvath-houses at Bell Green, Lower Sydenham, for the | architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


Bie perough Council. Deposit 54 Surveyor’s De- SALFORD.—Sept. 10.—For the following works, for the 


pent, ee own Hall, Satord. | tramways committee :—(Contract 145) constructional steel- 
_)NDON.—Sept. 27.—For additions and alterations in the work; (Contract 146) builders’ work, in erection and com- 
ing at the electricity works, Osborn Street, White- | pletion of extensions to the central car depot, Frederick 
aj, E., for the Stepney Borough Council. Deposit 5/. Road, Pendleton. The General Manager, Tramways 
Te se W. Jameson, A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer, I5 Great Department, 32 Blackfriars Street, Salford. 


aie vhitechapel, FE. ’ Ls ScoTLanp.—Aug. 25.—For the construction of the un- 
|ANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For alterations and additions to | loading shed at Bangour village station, for the Edinburgh 
> Abbot Street Municipal school, Rochcale Road. | District Lunacy Board. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., 
pit 24 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- | architect, 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


oe ScoTLtanp.— Aug. 25.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
lincHESTER.—Seot. 5.—For the erection of the Domett | plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work of villa to be 
¢ Municipal school, Blackley. Deposit 2/ 2s. The | built at Boat of Garten. Mr. J. A. Smith, architect, Glen- 


ution Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. | urquhart Road, Inverness. 
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ScorLanp. — Aug. 27.—For bricklayer and _ joiner, 
plumber, plasterer amd painter's work of proposed new 
pavilion to be erected at fever hospital, Falkirk. Mr. David 
Ronald, burgh engineer, Burgh Buildings, Falkirk. 


ScoTLANpD.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of the Lochmaben 
combination hospital. Mr. F. Carruthers, architect, 35 Buc- 
cleuch Street, Dumfries. 

SmatL Heatu.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of stables, 
cattle pens, &c., at Small Heath, Birmingham, for the Great 
Western Railway Co. The Resident Engineer at Acocks 
Green Station. 

SouTrHport.—Sept. 6.—For the construction of a cooling 
pond, filter-beds and other works at or near Royal Oak, in 
the parish of Bickerstaffe, for the Southport, Birkdale and 
West Lancashire Water Board. Deposit 5/ 5s. Messrs. 
H. Rofe & Son, civil engineers, 8 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and Oxford Chainbers, Victoria Square, Leeds, 


SoutH SuHIELDS.—Sept. 28.—The South Shields educa- 
tion authority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 
the warming anda ventilation on the Plenum system of a 
block of four school departments, accommodating a total of 
1,950 scholars, to be erected on the site of the Mowbray 
Council school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi- 
tect, Albany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. 

SranLEy.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of dwarf walls and 
palisading, together with cement footpaths and necessary 
surface-water drains to .twenty-four houses in Council 
Street, Stanley, Durham, for the Urban Council. Mr. Wm. 
Forster, architect Stanley. 

Swinpon.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of schoolroom, 
Upper Stratton, Swindon. Mr. O. Fry, 152 Cricklade Road, 
Swindon. 

TRELOowTH.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house at Trelowth, Cornwall. Mr. John Mutton, architect, 
Charlestown. 

TyseLEy.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of an engine-shed, 
&c., at Tyseley, near Birmingham, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. Resident Engineer at Acocks Green Station. 

Wates.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a mission-room 
at Blaengwynfi. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Evans & Jones, 
architects and surveyors, 4 Trinity Place, Swansea. 


Th 


Wates.—Aug. 25.—For making additions and exten; 
improvements to the Cardiff Arms, Abergavenny, also 
building new stores, stabling and other works, for 
Hereford and Tredegar Brewery Company, Hereford. 
B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

Wates.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a mission 
at Hawthorn, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur L. Thomas, ar 
tect and engineer, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 27.—For the reconstruction of 4} 
150 lineal yards of river retaining walls, together with fe 
walls and contingent street works, at Hopkinstown, Po: 
pridd. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. P. R. A. Willoughby, engi: 
and surveyor to the Council, Municipal Buildings, Po 
pridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 28.—For the erection of a school ha 
Pontycymmer. Mr. Arthur L. Thomas, architect, Chi 
Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For erecting a fire station at C 
Ebbw Vale, Mon. Deposit tos, Mr. T. J. Thomas, t 
surveyor. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For the construction of an | 
girder bridge with stone abutments and approaches at H 
y-Glo, for the Margam Urban District Council. Deposi 
Mr. John Cox, surveyor, Port Talbot. 


WaALES.—Sept. 12.—For additions and improvement 
Bethesda Congregational chapel, Merthyr Tydfil. 
John Thomas, 90 Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of schools for bi 
girls and infants, together with cookery and manual inst 
tion rooms at Willowtown, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Dep 
3/. 3s. Mr. H. Waters Waungoeh, architect, Beauf 
Separate tenders are required for (1) the infants’ block 
mixed block, (3) cookery and manual block, (4) the 
mainder of the works and (5) the whole of the works. 

WaALEsS.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a stone and s 
bridge at Gwyddgrug, near Pencader, for the Carmartl 
shire County Council. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, cot 
surveyor, Carmarthen. 


WILpSHIRE.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of prop 
store and one house adjoining same at Wilpshire. Mr. } 
Thornley, architect, Darwen. 


SPRAGUE & C0.'S 


(LIMITED) 


‘““INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


Leather, 1s. 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


PHOTO-COPIE 


WY EE. 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


CLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss I. WEST & PARTNER The White Mansion, 


y York Street, WEST: |! 
Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


TRUE - SCALE 


PHILLIPS PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP. -DOUBLE GRIP. 


eee 
Coes 


IMO WMT 
Section Zig u Cup. gacron ISS oF GaiP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


S 


ip 


SS 


Yor full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.3 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
i Very complete particular’ and specimens on application. 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., 
‘Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W:C. 


| LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


COMPETITIVE PRICES. 
PHCENIX BRAND 


PERRET A 
Unaffected by any temperature or humidil . Stee 
i i R Ee Bb R | Cc KS acid proof. Trade invited to apply for district ager 


Are Unequalied. 
ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 
25 Victoria Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


DRAWING OFFICE 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kir 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paper; 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kind 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVE! 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. ; 


*€ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, BLAGK LINE PRINTS 


- (DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.2s Method of Perspectiwec 
Write for particulars free. 
STANLEY & CO... Litdae, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


ORNAMENTAL IR 
of all kinc 


“WIT CHELL & 
Art Metal Workers &Manufa 
56 Lupcate Hitt , LONDON. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & 6 


10,, 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAN 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUIL 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF_ 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TRO } 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREE! 


BONNAUD BELTING 


UNIQUE. EE 


PHOTO - LITHO 


SAMPLES FREE, 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles 8 Paper 
Contractors to H.M. Government, 
Ponders End, London. Ni 
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CHISWICK. 
For sewer and surface-water works at the sewage disposal 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD, works, 

-ebuilding Willesborough Bridge. Egg-shaped sewer. 

ywianp, Ashford (accepied ) : ; . 4463 0 0 Pedrette = 5 LEASE OO 
SwAKER & Co. (accepted ) esl 2 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. Sone Concrete circular sewer. 

: : edrette 1,427. OF O 
he erection of two cottages for abattoir attendant, . cr 

Fae Robinson . PRE LO. ufs Wimpey & Co. 3 nel Ips Ow 
iney Bros. . ye Circular sewer. 

a... eT Amar 6 Pedrette n ; : a: FOORE OO 

‘itton, ero w- in- F urness @ecommended ) 505 15 Oo OmESe pipes 1,385 é es 

Swaker & Co. 3 . ‘ 1,242 2 
Circular sewer. 

BOTHALHAUGH. Pedrette 580 0 Oo 
yrecting an entrance lodge. Mr. L. A. Loans, architect, Swaker & Co. - . vale ke as 
Morpeth. Wimpey & Co. , 489 0 oO 
Jaterston & Sons. PL6195-0: °6 Killingback & Gel AZIZ OO 

& C. Haswell 887) B30 07 

utledge 858 0 oO CWMDU. 

(rse & Son 780 0 ©O| For rebuilding nave and restoring the tower of the parish 
id=. . 750 18 4 church of St. Michael. Messrs. Hunt & BaLpwin, 
RDON BRos., Chippington (accepted): . 688 15 0 architects, Stockport. 
thbert. . , 680 0 o Evans . ‘ , . : J coh 800 0 oO 

Edwards ‘ P6415 900 (26 
CAERAU. Walters & Sons . 1,640 4 FE 

ipainting and glazing at infectious diseases hospital. | this Bros. 1 540%.07,'5 

Mr. J. H. James, architect, Cardiff. aes ; apt MY a 
. . ° ° . 3 . ae 12 x 

a eno: ; f i 3 Pe Ea x MorGan, Crickhowell (accepted) . 1,349. 1 -9 
therleigh & Col... Fi : ° : 464 11 6 
ox & Wells : : : 460 19 2 ERDINGTON. 
2ppard 430 7 10 | For forming a newroad at Erdington. Messrs. W. Parrotr 
x ° . 12s O & ANTROBUS, surveyors, Birmingham. 

fe ‘ ° . 392 § 9g! Harrison & Co. . £2,642 18 o 
diner . ° 382 10 o!| Jewell . . « HA OSE 

\ lliams F : 27a O Ft Smedley & Bouts ; : : -) D,7AOsnQ Oo 

\don . . . yaa sess Sutherland & Thorpe . : ; ‘ {> Tyizecest. 9 

(oper Bros. . HOE : : BOGss Sard Currall, Lewis & Martin 1,588 0 90 

‘RTH, Canton, Cardiff (accepted) . 2607) 2) TI Law : ; : : L 5224 bbe os 

Fdbury . : . : SEOs SED J. Wuite, jun. , Handsworth (accepted) FAGG.ESOaE 

| 


KS & CO., LTD., F.R.HLS. 


KNG’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


VATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
the HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Tel. 728 Kensington. 


“Hortulanus, London.” 


Glazed 


|BASSANT Bros. 


PARQUET FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS, 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


ESTD. 


Bricks. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


No connection with any other 
firm of the same name. 


Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ‘‘Carpetless, London,”’ 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


CLASS 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


|| THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


| ||HAYWOOD & CO, Ltd. 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes 


YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


LDA BIGGS SONS: 
_—_——- 


\ orizontal Dampcourse 


a ‘Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 
hoa, Hospitals, Churches, &c., sc. ] Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Belephone No. 28 
AND LINING “sy ia’? 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Haywood, Moria. 
's, Swimming-Baths, Basements, &c. 4 ; : i 
ape : National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. A LIST of ART PLATES published in « THE 
+ acts 6S¢SONS, i DUNDEE — RCHITECT,” will be forwarded cn application to 


ror Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


- Chimney Columns: 


» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 


STANCHIONS AND CIRDERS aoa ies 
Head, Wrightson &cCo., Lid., BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
Thornaby, tockton-on-Tees, } LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 
"S75 FOINERY'| Sppaaetinents fs 3 


G LBB RT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, Imperial Buildings 


Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GOSFORTH. HERNE BAY. 
For road widening, &c., to Council school. Mr. G. Netson, | For levelling, paving, sewering, &c., of street from L 
engineer. End to Hampton pier. Mr. F. W. J. PALMER, surve 
Bo) Rages cpap Nae ls LENA lie 6) ae 0° 9). Adams..°)0 24 7. |r . £5,837 
Donald Bros. . 4 5 : ‘ : 409 0 O Browning . : : ; ; . . 5,389 
Thompson ‘ ; : : ; 5329910 0 A Rae. Eiancoue : .  sOBee 
Robson . ; : F i ; ; 2h 37.G\ ae OL nO u } 
FLECK (accepted) : : , ; B43 eT Seno ead. d ° : : . ; - 4,933 « 
Ingleton Bros. . =” aa a a -  Agiaerc 
Johnson ere 5 : a | 
GOSPORT. ee : ; : : - + Ahh 1 
For reconstruction of 5 North Street and 62 King Street. ee : é aye ig Ci Sk ; d ‘ : ia 
Mr. E. J. Tomas, surveyor, Gosport. Ne Pie LO SU (accepte ). + 4,093 ¢ 
Croad . : : : : ‘ : OL SA Onno 
Gibbons . : : ; 5 . ; a5 OF aL AO 
ear ca Sonia: : : ; ; ; En AOS “Or TO HOLYHEAD. 
eee : ? ; ; : : ; : i je For additions and alterations to chapel at Llaingoch. 
Middlcion & Ge. ; oats sont J. Owen, architect, Holyhead. 
Hunt, Gosport (accepted ) ; , ; PEAT Ay O10 Morris . . ° ° ° . - eam 
Parry & Owen. ; : 5 ; ») T,08@ 
Roberts 5 , , ; : d F 986 
HAMPTON. | 
For making-up and paving of Warfield Road. Mr. Sipney 
H. CHAMBERS, surveyor. LYME REGIS. 
Swaker . ; ; ‘ : ; : » £321 7 4 |For the erection of hotel adjoining railway station. 
Mowlem & Co. ; ‘ b ; , 201 0 oO A. W. Yeoman, architect, Chard. 
Watson, jun. . : S : ; : EEO. COMO Westcott, Austin & White 2 eee Sate 0 
Eady & Co. . ; ‘ é ; : Huo 77 aia OMe Clarke . i Pea ye 2,389 10 
Kavanagh & Co. . 5 ; 5 : ETO Ome Bird & Pippard - * SS ie $ .. 2 GER o 
Shepherd & Sons . 3 : : : SOS Tae enw) Crabb=. : ; : : : : .. 2,05 ga 0 
Adams . : : . : 4 : HONLOOL T2270 Pittard & Son : : , : . een 
Wheeler. ; ‘ ; : : . OO LO gl Spiller & Son ; ; sO ghane - si 2GGRENO 
Free & Sons . : : : : : Slecas ae mrss 7) Turner. ‘ ‘ A : : . ema 
Thacker & Co. . i : : : Hee (CN eek b 8) Childs . f i ; : ae .. 2,04g- 0 
Eacibetles © 4 : : ; ; Ck Lib Enel Wiscombe’ . : : 5 a) 1 ea 
Hardy, Bate & Co. . : ; 4 3 GRIDS Gy tye) Caddy . ‘ ; ; : Sl nO 
Gibbons . : j ; : } : rl Goo a eae Poole . ; i ea trae “1, 8ggm. 
I'ry Bros. ; ee Lei KOpen ily = 7 Parsons Bros. & Dunster ; . ) 1 866m oO 
S. ATKINS, Kingston- on- Thames (accepted ) Ree Aon One Harris & Wortcortt, Chard ( (accepted ) « 13,8608 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office. NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See ne 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


T# L|MMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Pav 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Play grounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds’ ‘of horizontal paying. 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, 


TUBES 


FITTINGS . L\ an Tue NNUHCTORERS WOLVERHAMPTON aE sy 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEE-ON-SOLENT. RAND (S.A.).—continued. 
the Me racchens engine-house, &c. Mr. N. | For the erection and completion of engine and boiler-houses 
| AIBERS, : : | at Village Main ‘Xeef pumping station. 
‘ockerell -£983 © O| Stabb . : “S132. 5 10 
lewbury - 660 0 ©}  Sjorach & McWilliam . 6,601 10 5 
‘ubbeck 658 10 6) Wilson Gui37, 43) 0 
pes Bros. 650 © ©} ‘Thorpe. 5851 6 6 
patty 644 0 0 Lamb 5.78 %eods1 O 
vash 629 © ©] Clark & Waterman 5,750 17 II 
Willeox.. . 628 © ©}  Mostert ; 5,696 13 6 
(unt ‘s ‘ 595 15°} Edmanson & Thomas : 6,550.5 o0",0 
iawse & Son . 595 9 9} Mansel & Co. £364. 653.6 
conway . 590° 9) 9) Reid & Knuckey.. ; 5,160 I Oo 
_lummer 559 14 9| Jowett, Rainey & Co. . 5,022 14 IO 
| Henderson & Gordon . 5,014.13 6 
PONTLOTTYN | Forsyth & Reid 5,010 18 I0 
. ' eae * Sore tral al | Birnie Bros. . 4,880 16 6 
F Mie roc: Hengoed, Cardiff ps r. P. Vivian JONES, } GaprieL & BALLANTINE “Caccepted ) 4,326 19 Il 
odes ; ; £686. 2.6" Informal— 
‘rancis 915 0 o| Scott 6,646 6 2 
avies & Mraicis S81 oof. WW elgutinan:, 575,..0 0 
eatherley 870 0 of Hamilton & Hedley 5,067.4: 8 
Wavies . 57 0O LO 
“AUGHAN, Tredegar, Mon (accepted ) SiO) 105 OF ees 
AND. 
| For additions to the East Burgh school, Forfar. 
RAND (S.A.). Accepted tenders. y 
f the erection of ten motor-houses at boreholes in the 4 reek Pe ee : ; ; eee Ata 
| Klip River Valley, for the Rand Water Board. | eae eee nee ae 5 . 
elly, Anderson & Co. EE Ant 64g Ow Onk ae A av pares nb bine ty 
\dmanson & Thomas . 3997 OO Nrastaieon ie ae ee 
{ostert ae eee, “3 a eae 33 *9 
Vilson : 3 : ; : 9 353 HS EO. Fn 
orsyth & Reid . ; 3,290, -8) of 
bom : é iss 16) 78 SHERBURN. 
eid & Knuckey . : ’ P . 3,154 17 6 Forconstructing sewage-purification works. Mr. G. Grecson, 
tabb . : me 3, 0078 3 2eMl surveyor, Durham. 
LORACH & McWittram (accepted ) 2,704 17 6rh ~ Olivers. £1,497 17° 9 
iormal— | Arundale 1,347) .012 0 
cott. 4,854. 0 o| CaRRICK, Durham (accepte: 1) pestis Al a 
sos 35274 0.0) © Oj} a DITUey: « 151200 .ON-S 


The ““MASTA” Patent Improved 


_ GALVANIZED 


| 


| FRED‘ BRABYSCr 4) © s5210 364 


GLAZED 


on application to GILBuURT WOOD «& CO. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


“ry 


FITZROY WORKS 


E.C. 


“SYR [BOJIPUITAD 
JIJBAA JOP] 94} JO SAIINPOsJUT [EULS{IO ay TF 


Euston R2 


BRiC 


Ltd., 


Ii rated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sept oa request. 
rr a A NR RS RISERS 


BS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. 


“TERRA-COT TA: 


IN ALL 
COLOURS 


Ist of ART ey published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
Publishers, 


\RTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLABS 


“Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application. 


OMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


Font BLocks 


Stocked in aX sizes. 


<y 


\\ 


Yeo. Deal. 1: re Dead UNE PE 
1X stxOee 4. GsxOd.. per LOO 
9'xs7xalr ... 148. 9d. Prices on 
12" x3''x ve .. 43. 6d, application. 
Vex exe ie = 6d. 


— 


—_" 


Flooring with EK joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 


Wainscot. P. Pine. 
14’ x43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per Ps 
a 7 plain 37s. 6d. ( Prices on 
1” x4" quartrd. 44s. 0d. ) application. 
rons a Diainy. <308, Od, 


Please apply for further particulars to 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchzents. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, £.0. 

Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 


Ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 
STRETFORD. STRETFORD—continued. 
For paving with granite rock, asphalte, &c. Mr. Ernest sdeee Street. 
WorRRALL, surveyor. Naylor & Son . : . - Au 794 18 
ee Street. La Brea Asphalte Cor. a : ‘ I 679 Bie 
Naylor& Son . " ; ; i ABATE! GO Davies Bros. . . . . . - 1,529 15 
La Brea Asphalte Gee : ; 419 2 0 Worthington. : : . - 1,521 1 
PAviGS Bros: ‘ ‘ A : 383 14. 4 National Asphalte ose ; ; . - 1,399 13 
Worthington ; ; i : 4 3832 1 French Asphalte Co, . : 5 : . Tae 15 
National “Asphalte Go.. : ; } ; BE3' 40 40 Standard Asphalte Co. ‘ , : » 1,289 14 
French Asphalte Co. . é ; : ; 3268 5 Bradshaw & Co. : ; : : : ha 8 
Standard Asphalte Co. : : ; 5 22 SSO) 
Bradshaw & Co, : : ; : ’ : ae oO) TILBURY DOCK. nf 
For laying 300 yards of sewers, &c. Mr. S. A. Hit-Wiz 
Burleigh Street. engineer, Grays. : 
Naylor & Son . : : : FE ROOD aT ono Catton, jun. . . . . . . . £364 4 
La Brea Asphalte Go., : : : eal O2 35 G a O Mead : . . . . - 335m 
Davies Bros. ; : esate : ; 935 16 7 Wilson, Border & Co : é : ; - 240005 
Worthington : : : ‘ ; ORR AI7 7 Hewitt & Son. : : . . - 225 10 
National “Asphalte Go f : i ‘ 858 2 0 Wurre, Tilbury (accepted ) . . : - 194 0 
French Asphalte Co. . ‘ : ? 800 10 II Hayward . : 2 2 » 188 15 
Standard Asphalte Co. 4 é : 2 FOR i TO > 7. Philbey . . . . . : : - 181 8 
Bradshaw & Co. . ’ : 3 : 4 TR3 ee, FO TEIGNMOUTH, 
North Lonsdale Street. For the laying and jointing 17,110 lineal yards of oin 
Naylor & Son . : ? ‘ ROOT ET te) 6 1,120 lineal yards of 6-inch and 5,850 lineal yards 
La Brea Asphalte Gon 5 : : vb BIA OZer a NS 4- ‘inch British Mannesmann steel pipes, erection o 
Davies Bros. ¢ ; : : 5 : O35 215.6 meter-house with sluice, air and other valves. 
Worthington. : : : : G25.) 34 6 Mitchell & Sons . : : : : - £8483 9 
National Asphalte Co. : : i S57 10... 0 Jones & Son , : ; 5 4 8,379 19 
French Asphalte Co. . : : é 5 798. 3.9 Moffat . : ; k : : : .  '8,20amme 
Standard Asphalte Co. ; : ; . OOP O43 Buckley é : é : : : - 7,08 3 
Bradshaw & Co. . ; : : 5 : JABS OP 8 Smith & Co.. 3 ; . : : - Fy 2qr 
Bridgman . : 7,205 
Powell Sirect. BREENER & Co., Edinburgh (accepted) . J, ter 
Naylor & Sons . 3 , ‘ pbs LO? any mead 
La Brea Asphalte Co... 2 : : AUST OSG So aes WREXHAM. 
Davies Bros. 4 : . : : - 1,502 5 9} For the erection of iin chapel in Victoria Road. 
Worthington s : . . Se ACO EAs Wilhams! = ; : ; ; . £1,230 0 
National “Asphalte Che ; ; : nib od, SOG AT Oed'o Williams & Sons. : : : 3 . 4,205 
Standard Asphalte Co. : : : sh T2720 Tel eS Jones . ; : ‘ : : : . 1, FOGaeao 
French Asphalte Co. . . ; ‘ Wana OLS ieee hy | Davies . ; : . Taga 
Bradshaw & Co. ; : : : ft tL, PODS Bae WooLtey, Wrexham (accepted) 2 ‘ - Ty TOGmeo 
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UXBRIDGE. WHITEHAVEN. 
the erection of magistrates’ courts. Mr. H. T. Waxe- | For the erection of a dwelling-house. Mr. J. S. Stout, 
LAM, county architect, Guildhall, Westminster. architect, Whitehaven. 
i : ‘ : Pe ee Accepted tenders. 

rea H. Patman Bocue eds Young, mason : , : ; ; . £300 18 8 
ie & Hill ; : : : ; : 6,084 ag pt Fletcher, joiner. 2 ; : : PAL waren es 93 
eas | ek oe Hpliasway, ghee yet nag mea emg Sa 
‘lloway Bros. . § ; ; 1 6.03050 OG awson & Sons, plasterer. : : ee fo eae 
2 Gorn oom Burrow, slater ‘ f : ; : SOAS EF eZ 
aa . ; ; ; , ; i ea Jee Peason, painter. : : } , URLS ee 
ison & Sons . ; ‘ : , DO, 7559 Owe WHITLEY. 

sath . : , ; 7 : , . 6,701 0 o| For the extension of farm premises. Messrs. C. H. 
jall, Ltd. 3 , : : : : 6.700). hao Marriott, Son & SHaw, architects, Dewsbury. 

isdom Bros. . ; : : : . 6,630 0 o Oakland & Son : : : ‘ ; L250, 189 
rey & Co. : ‘ ? : : 1 6.503. 0" G Wilson Bros. . : ; ; : : eo ae @ abate: 
' ssnidge & Son. ; . ; : rr. 5h O20 Ramsden : ; : ‘ ; : - 241 17 6 
illips a Son | . < ee ; : bs 6,400.2 0.6 Haley Bros. . . : : $ 4 eee, ra G 
aight oon. : 2 : ; a. 0, 404 ne Oto Blackburn & Co. ; F 3 ; 5) 5 (ee ea 
irhead & Son . 3 ; é : fr 0.207 ae Coop & Son . : : ; 3 : a 225 OO 
“arley A 4 , : : : Os 3045 Onno Crossley . ; y 3 ; “— 220c, Ss 6 
Humphreys & Green ; ; ’ ; pene LOCO. 7 
F Ciecc, Dewsbury (accepted) . : : 7 2 ES OO 
Roofing material, 

_WHITBURN. BritisH URAtITE Co., London (accepted) . o° 20 Sho 


onstruction of sea-wall. Mr. J. H. Morton, architect, 
South Shields. 


ile : ; P : . . - £509 5 0 q 

‘ells. : ; ; A A : Ay UAUTe\s ey) Yo. Tue Board of Trade have given their sanction to the 
| ddlemiss Bros. . : ; . : - 438 0 o| carrying-out of an experiment in the Llanelly estuary, upon 
yung . ‘ ‘ ' 4 F : - 432 4 0] the application of the harbour trust. In order to increase 
lev : : : d : 5 ; - 427 3 6/ the depth and width of the channel to the sea, the harbour 
tvis . ; ‘ ! ‘ ; ‘ - 405 © 0} superintendent has devised a scheme for running out a 
‘lison ; ‘ ; F . ‘ ; - 415 8 3] temporary spur of sand-bags from the existing training wall. 
Sott : 3 ’ , : - 398 17 6] The object of the experiment is to see whether the waters 
(erey & ‘Charlton . , P ; ; - 390 0 0} of the Loughor river can be diverted from their present 
rey. : P : : . : - 376 17 0 |} course into a new channel, the effect of which would be to 
jmken . ; : A ‘ : . - 375 © oO} make a new channel sweeping past the harbour lighthouse. 
irk & Brown : : : : 2 - 366 0 o | If the experiment proves successful the bags will be removed 
‘hite ; 363 © o| anda permanent structure laid down on the same line of 
jill 317. 5 3 | direction. The harbour trust are acting in consonance with 
nson . ; ‘ - 315 9 9 | local opinion and against the advice of ‘the expert engineers 
| wey, Newcastle (accepted) . : : - 311 9g 71 who have been consulted. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue tender of Messrs. Strode & Co., lighting engineers, 
amounting to 849/., has been accepted for the electric-light 
wiring at the new workhouse, Isleworth. 

Messrs. PaTMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, Ltp., have obtained 
the large contract for rebuilding Gloucester House, Picca- 
dilly, W. (the late Duke of Cambridge’s residence), for Mr. 
J. J. Duveen, of Messrs. Duveen Bros., J}3ond Street, W. 
The architects are Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp. 


Messrs MoteswortH & Co, of the Ketton Stone 
Quarries, inform us they are supplying the whole of the 
stone now being used in the extensive restorations of York 
Minster, particulars of which appeared in our last week’s 
issue. 


Tue Directors of the Manor Mill, Ltd., whose mill is 
being erected at Chadderton, near Oldham, have decided to 
protect their premises with automatic sprinklers; the order 
has been placed with Messrs. George Mills & Co., Rad- 
cliffe, the proprietors of the “ Titan” sprinkler. 


THE business of the Universal Wine Bin Company, 
formerly conducted at Alfred Road, South Norwood, js 
now and has for some time past been transferred to 
2 Occupation Road, Manor Place, Walworth, S.E., uncer 
the auspices of Messrs. J. Stevens & Co. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tue firm of Newton, Chambers & Co. have several 
specialties. The catalogue of their cast-iron tanks would be 
remarkable if it were only from the list of large tanks 
which they have manufactured and supplied. The capacity 
of those selected amounts to the total of 7,797,800 gallons. 
Messrs. Dowson, Taylor & Co., of Manchester, purchased no 
less than 300 tanks, and two were supplied to the Salford 
electricity power station, each being 97 feet 6 inches by 
48 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 3 inches. The list is enough to 
excite the envy of foreigners. One advantage possessed by 
the firm is that they have a large and varied stock of 
patterns of standard sizes.. They can be combined with 
expedition, and there are ribs, flanges and bolts which 
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ae 
correspond with the plates. In that way tanks of dim 
sions that might be considered colossal can be built Up, : 
if, as happens in some of the colonies, it is necessary 
support the tanks on columns and joists they are als, 
hand. As aids in manufactories and in waterwo 
capacious tanks are invaluable. 


THE style of ornament which found most favour in 
eighteenth century is less easy to imitate than most peo 
imagine. The patterns appear to be simple, but they h. 
a peculiar character which is not fully attainable by mod 
modes of teaching. All who see the grates of the Car 
Company might imagine that the style was imitated y 
unusual perfection. The explanation is, however, that t] 
are produced from carvings by two students of the Ro 
Academy in the eighteenth century whose names w 
William and Henry Haworth. The forms of the gre 
have been altered to correspond with modern desires, | 
the ornament with which they are adorned is owing 
genuine eighteenth-century inspiration. 


THE United States Government, with a view to ca 
paint to adhere firmly to galvanised iron, have recer 
adopted specifications compelling the use of vinegar 
washing the surface preparatory to painting. This is 5 
to corrode or roughen the surface, thus giving the pa 
better opportunity to adhere. 


Mr. N. McK. Barron, waterworks engineer, Linec 
has.submitted a report to the Lincoln City Council deal: 
with the present mode of water distribution and the c 
dition of the reservoirs, and making certain recommen 
tions. Mr. Barron is of opinion that the right situation 
a new reservoir is on the high ground near Cliff Hill res 
voir. This he considers preferable to the Westgate s 
because of the possibility of utilising the existing mai 
It is also pointed out that it would be impracticable to p: 
vide a good supply for the county asylum from Westga 
The report, which will be considered at the October me 
ing of the Council, estimates the total cost of the wor 
recommended at 55,100/. ; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: THE NAVE, LOOKING WEST. 


|QMPETITION DESIGN FOR COUNCIL HOUSE EXTENSION, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LITTLEGRANGE, WHYTELEAFE, SURREY. 


MAYBURY COTTAGE, WHYTELEAFE, SURREY. 
? 


‘ )FFICES FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, EUSTON 
OAD, N.W.—DELEGATES’ ROOM, LOOKING TO GALLERY. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


} Surbiton. Urban Council have been advised by | 


4s, Talbot & Stevenson, consulting engineers, that a 
{ir expenditure of 20,000/. is advisable in connection 
the electric lighting scheme, on which 50,000/. has 
ely been spent. 
te Lancashire United Tramways Company have com- 
‘their section of the Liverpool to Manchester tramway 
Winton to Boothstown. 
qmear from Liverpool landing-stage to the Manchester 
e nge with two changes. The journey occupies five or 
urs, and the route taps a population of nearly one and 
a millions of people and includes a score of towns. 
4 
ee inst., to a decision on the subject of a recom- 
ition by the tramways and electric-lighting committee, 
ie Council’s undertaking authorised by the Yardley 
District electric-lighting orders 1904 and 1906 be 


t 
r 
a 


“shire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire Electric Power 
yjany. Negotiations are to be opened up with the 
nagham Corporation. 

& Londonderry Corporation held a special meeting 
t}| 16th inst. to consider a letter from Messrs. White, 


yn, the contractors for the electrification of Belfast | 
7 to purchase the entire undertaking of the Corpora- | 


It is now possible to travel | 


e® Yardley District Council were unable to come, on | 


arred to the Corporation of Birmingham or to the | 
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tion, which includes both a public and private lighting 
installation, which cost over 60,000/. The company also 
offered to promote tramways, electrically propelled, through- 
out the city, and to give guarantees to satisfy the Corpora- 
tion and consumers. The proposal was received with 
favour, and has been referred to a committee to ascertain 
further particulars. 

Art the half-yearly meeting of the Midland Railway 
Company Sir E. Paget, the chairman, in referring to the 
fact that the directors had decided to electrify that part of 
their line from Lancaster to Heysham and Morecambe, 


| said:—Up to the present they had been content to see 


what other people were doing, but, as it seemed to be the 
general opinion of experts that the locomotive power of 
the future was likely to be electricity, they thought their 
own officers should gain the experience necessary to give 
the advice in the future as to the extension of their electric 
plant. That part of the line was particularly well adapted 
for their purpose; they had an electric-power station which 
supplied electricity for lighting Heysham Harbour, and 


_ they could enlarge it more cheaply than they could establish 


a new one in any other part of the country. No doubt it 
was an experiment, but it was an experiment which the 
directors ought to undertake, and even if the whore thing 
had to be scrapped through electricity not becoming the 
locomotive power of the future as was supposed, it would 
not be a heavy burden upon the Midland shareholders. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue total length of the railways of the United Kingdom 
at the end of 1905 was 22,847 miles, and the total track 
mileage 38,431 miles without sidings and 52,322 with 
sidings. 

Tue Manchester Building Industries Federation have 
adopted Mr. Thomas Park, general secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Wood-cutting Machinists, as a_ trade-union 
candidate for St. Luke’s Ward at the November election. 

Tue Kent County Council have decided to increase the 
salary of the county surveyor from 700/. a year to 1,000/. 
It was stated that in Middlesex the surveyor is paid 1,2001., 
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in Hereford 1,250/. and 1,ooo/. in Surrey, Notts and War- | 


wickshire. 

Tue Feltham District Council have decided to adhere to 
its present system of street lighting by oil in preference to 
gas, which the Sunbury Gas Company offered to supply at 


a price estimated to be about 25/7. per annum more than oil | t 1 
_ making his own arrangements as to the preparation of 


now costs. 


A suB-comMMITTEE of the Portsmouth Corporation has 
been requested to carefully examine the phraseology of the 
fair wages clause which figures in the contracts entered into 
by the Town Council. The Board of Guardians have also 
decided to overhaul this particular clause in their standing 
orders. 


Last year 61,953,459 gallons of water were used in 
the City of London for washing streets and courts. The 
engineer of the Corporation states that the quantity appears 
to be exceedingly heavy, and that steps are being taken to 
reduce the same without affecting the efficiency of the 
cleansing. 

THE rival of the Eiffel Tower erected by Sir Edward 
Watkin in Wembley Park is being demolished. The 
material of the structure has been sold, a firm of Man- 
chester contractors has the work of pulling down in hand, 
and the Metropolitan Railway Company has the sidings 
ready prepared for its removal. 


Tne first pile in the provision of new harbour works to 


be erected at Southwold at a cost of 45,o00/7. was driven on | 


the 2oth inst. The existing piers, which practically form 
the harbour, are to be extended 340 feet, and there is to be 
a uniform depth of water of 40 feet on the north side of the 
harbour. There will be a concrete quay 1,000 feet long. 


Tue Local Government Board held ai inquiry at 
Droylsden into an application of the Council for sanction 
to borrow 9g,o0o/. for sewage extension purposes nearly 
a year ago. Sanction has not yet been received. As the 
sewerage works are urgently needed, the Council are going 
to try and obtain an-interview in London with the local 
board. 
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Tue Flintshire education committee have decided 
the county surveyor shall be paid the following 
centage, viz. I per cent. upon all expenditure in respe 
buildings which had already been completed or v 


_ were now in process of erection, and 3 per cent. in re 


of all buildings to be hereafter erected, the sury 


of quantities and the duplicating or printing of same. 

THE river-wall at Fambridge, Essex, having collaps: 
March, a body of unemployed were brought down 
London to repair the breach under the direction of 
A. E, Carey, M.LC.E. The work of over a hundred 
during five months has now been destroyed. Two bres 
in the main river wall, about a third of a mile apart- 
150 yards in length, the other 200 yards—have caused 
200 acres of land to be flooded at high tide to a dept 
over 6 feet. 

A sHorTAGE of wood in Litchfield County, Connect 
has led to a new application of gas as an industria) 
The lack of the usual fuel was threatening the restri 
and possibly the entire abandonment of a once flouris 
lime-burning business, when it was suggested that ex 
ments should be made with gas as a substitute, _ 
result, the daily output of the kilns at Canaan and 
Milford has been increased from 80 to 100 barrels a 
It is alleged that this is the first instance in any count 
the use of gas in lime-burning. 

A company has been formed under the title of 
Manchester Tenants, Ltd. for an enterprise which 
some features in common with the Garden City mover 


| Its purpose is to provide better housing accommodatior 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


the clerks and artisans of Manchester. Every house 

have its own garden patch, and each is to be arranged 
a due regard to the general appearance of the whole. 

Society has been formed under the auspices of the 
partnership Tenants’ Housing Council. The scheme is 
of collective ownership. Each tenant member takes 
10/. shares, paying up by instalments, and if he has to | 
the neighbourhood the shares are transferable, unles 


' desires to keep them. 
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THE FARNHAM PROCESS. 


ylunicipality of Paris offer prizes for the most artistic 
s, and in consequence the city has been enriched by 
excellent private buildings. We cannot expect the 
ration or the County Council to follow the example, 
ey might at least do something to promote the cleans- 
id reparation of the fronts of houses in the streets of 
jn. In such a case the Farnham process would carry 
ny of the awards. The company have at present in 
the premises at the corner of Fenchurch Street and 
i: Street, which they are now treating under the direc- 
Mr. A. R. Stenning. The stone has suffered by the 


f'nham, Ltd., are removing by their patent process all 
sayed surface of the stone, and the sound surface will 
ne treated by their patent waterproofing process, and 
mated to a considerable depth by pure paraffin wax, 
{| the pores of the stone will be entirely filled by an 
f:olourless material which cannot be affected by acids 
vies, and thus the stonework will in future be abso- 
| preserved from all possibility of decay. 
# imspection of the work while in progress will be 
7 ting to many architects and house-owners in London 
ave to solve similar problems. Building stone in 
1 is subject to disintegration through atmospheric 
‘ and all such cases can be treated with absolute 
aty of success by the Farnham patent processes. 


CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


#iR was read by Dr. Henry M. Howe, at the recent 
tig of the American Society for Testing Materials, in 
e)some of the popular opinions as to the relative 
s11cé to corrosion of iron and steel were compared 
| ientific observations upon the same matter. 

jee the general introduction of steel for iron in nearly 
artments of construction it has been found that steel 
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is vastly superior in many respects, but there have been 
maintained certain views as to corrosion which, if true, 
become very important in some special cases. It is 
generally believed that wrought-iron does not corrode 
nearly so rapidly as steel, all other things being equal, and 
in locations where resistance to corrosion is essential, many 
engineers will use wrought-iron if it can be obtained. One 
of the objections to steel pipe is the general belief that it 
corrodes much more rapidly than wrought-iron, while 
experience seems to confirm the view that iron resists the 
corrosive action of gases, as in boiler stacks, overhead rail- 
road bridges, &c., far better than steel. 

Dr. Howe reviews these opinions in the light of accurate 
observations, and succeeds in disposing of some of the 
charges against the behaviour of steel, while others are 
suggested as suitable for further exhaustive scientific 
investigation. 

On one hand we have the very general public opinion 
that steel corrodes not only faster but very much faster than 
wrought-iron, an opinion held so widely and so strongly 
that it cannot be ignored. Smoke does not prove that fire 
exists ; but much strong smoke bids us look carefully for 
fire. On the other hand we have the results of direct ex- 
periments by a great many observers in different countries 
and under widely differing conditions; and these results 


| certainly tend to show that this popular belief is completely 


wrong, and that on the whole there is no very great differ- 
ence between the corrosion of steel and wrought-iron. 
Under certain sets of conditions steel seems to rust a 
little faster than wrought-iron, and under others wrought- 
iron seems to rust a little faster than steel. Thus taking the 
tests in unconfined sea water as a whole, wrought-iron does 
constantly a little better than steel ; and its advantage seems 
to be still greater in the case of boiling sea water. In the 
few tests in alkaline water wrought-iron seems to have the 


, advantage over steel, whereas in acidulated water steel 


seems to rust more slowly than wrought-iron. 

Dr. Howe calls attention to the fact that with the general 
introduction of steel into structural work there has been 
also a great increase in sulphurous acid in the air of 
cities, while at the same time the presence of stray electric 
currents in the ground has introduced another cause of cor- 
rosion. Hence it is altogether possible that metallic struc- 
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tures may be more subject to corrosion than formerly, and 
yet this increased corrosion may be due to causes indepen- 
dent of the change in the materials themselves. It is 
admitted that popular beliefs, while lacking in scientific 
precision, are generally based upon a larger number of 
observations than are possible in the laboratory, and a 
greater variety of conditions of service, and hence they 
should not be hastily discredited, but given due weight in 
connection with scientific investigations. 

In view of this great discrepancy between popular 
belief and the results of our direct tests, it behoves us who 
have relied chiefly on these latter to examine their condi- 
tions carefully, to see whether they really have represented 
fairly the conditions of actual industrial use and service in 
such a way that, if there is a real difference between the 
corrosion of steel and that of wrought-iron, such a difference 
would become manifest. In short, have our direct compara- 
tive tests been trustworthy ? 

Now, when we review our conditions in the light of this 


apparent contradiction between popular belief and the | 


results of the differences between steel and wrought-iron 
which ought to cause a difference in their rapidity of 
rusting, there are three prominent differences :—(1) Blow- 


holes; (2) manganese; and (3) the presence of cementite | 


in the steel and of cinder in the wrought-iron. Let us take 
these up in order and see how they require that direct tests 
should be very prolonged or pushed to destruction. 

1. Blowholes exist in steel but not in wrought-iron. 
But blowholes, at least blowholes which do not weld up 
and thus cease to exist, are not necessary. Yet they are to 
be prevented only by care and skill. 
only from careful and trustworthy makers. 

2. Steel always and almost necessarily contains more 
manganese than wrought-iron. This may or may not 
hasten its rusting. If it does, then its effects ought to be 
made manifest even in short-time tests. From the fact that 
such tests de-not show that steel rusts materially faster 
than wrought-iron, I infer that this manganese is probably 
not a serious cause of rusting. 

3. Steel is generally richer than wrought-iron in 
cementite, the iron carbide Fe3C. Wrought-iron always 
contains very much more cinder than steel. Each of these 
substances—the cementite of the steel and the cinder of the 


Hence, get your steel | 
| them to destruction, actually rust more slowly, ; 


wrought-iron—may have a double influence on cor; 
hastening it through difference of potential and retar 
by acting as a mechanical barrier like so much peg 
exclude the oxygen or the air or the water. It is yo 
that the influence of difference of potential ought to « 
materially as corrosion proceeds ; but it is clear the 
mechanical protection given by the plates of cement 
of cinder ought to increase as corrosion proceeds. Y 
piece of wrought-iron, for instance, is first expos 
corrosion, only the outcrops, so to speak, of the sh 
cinder come to the surface; its mechanical protec 
very small. But as corrosion proceeds and mor 
more of the metal which at first overlay the 
of cinder is eaten away, the remaining cinder 
a larger and larger proportion of the outer 
face, and therefore protects. a constantly iner 
proportion of the underlying metal from corrosio 
short, the mechanical proportion afforded by the 
ought to increase as corrosion proceeds. Here, the 
cause which, as corrosion proceeds, should contin 
tend to retard the corrosion of wrought-iron, and to 
it compare more and more favourably with steel. ] 
like manner, as steel is gradually corroded away, mo 
more of its surface should come to be compos 
cementite, and this fact should tend to retard the cor 
of steel, because cementite, too, should protect the 
lying free iron or ferrite. ; a 
These causes may, in time, reverse the initial r 
rapidity of rusting of steel and wrought-iron, Steel 
in the first few months may rust faster than wroug’ 
may, on greatly prolonging the experiments, or p 


versa. 5 

Now of the two, the cinder of wrought-iron ¢ 
gain more than the cementite of the steel, in i 
as a mechanical retarder of corrosion, as time goes 
more and more of the metal is eaten away. The 
for this is that the cementite is in such extremely: 
microscopic plate that the eating away of a very 
quantity of the iron from above them ought to brir 
nearly the full proportion of this cementite to the st 
whereas the much larger and more distantly scattered 
of cinder in wrought-iron would not constitute th 
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2of the surface until a much thicker layer of initially | bring out the full protective action of the cinder of the 
lying metal had been eaten away. This, then, may be | wrought-iron. Or the reverse may be true. As time goes: 
rue explanation : that is, the reason why steel does not | on, the harmful effect of the difference of potential of the 
faster than wrought-iron in our direct tests, though it | cinder may grow more than its protective action. Let us, 
| in actual use, is that our direct tests are too short to | therefore, henceforth push our tests to destruction. 
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WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS. 


In the course of his report on the accounts of the London 
County Council Mr. T. B. Cockerton, the official auditor, 
refers to those relating tos the erection of working-class 
dwellings. The Council, under their various improvements 
Acts, are restricted from acquiring houses occupied by 
persons belonging to the labouring classes until they have 
obtained the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to a scheme for providing new dwellings 
for the number of persons residing in the houses proposed 
‘to be acquired. In the capital accounts of the dwellings 
built to satisfy these statutory obligations it has not been 
the practice of the Council in past years to charge the 
actual value of the land used for the building of such 
dwellings, but an amount which the valuer of the Council 
estimated the land would be worth if bought with the con- 
‘dition that it should be used for the erection of dwellings 
for the working classes, and this course has always appeared 
‘to the auditor as reasonable. During the year to March 31, 
1905, the Council appear to have departed in certain cases 
from this practice, and in these cases to have charged to 
erection of dwellings account amounts which, in their 
‘estimation, will enable the Council to erect and carry 
on the buildings without a charge on the rates. In 


two of these cases, where the commercial value of the 


land was 4,500/., and the value for the erection of working- 
class dwellings as recommended by the Council’s valuer 
2,250/., nothing was charged for the land to the erection 
of dwellings account. In a third case a sum of about one- 
fourth the commercial value was so charged. The auditor 
points out that the difference between the amount charged 
to the erection of dwellings account and the actual value of 
the land becomes a charge on the improvements capital 
account, and that with regard to joint improvements, such 
-as the Mare Street improvement, to which the Hackney 
Borough Council contribute one-fourth of the cost up to 
125,000/., the contributing authority is adversely affected. 
He states that he has passed the accounts relating to these 
matters as submitted to him, but he expresses the hope 
ithat the Council will give instructions for transfers repre- 
senting full housing values to be made between the different 
accounts, as it would appear that the dwellings capital 


accounts have been considerably undercharged. D, 
the year sums amounting to 11,835/ were transferred | 
special county rate account to the appropriation accoun 
dwellings built under Part III. of the Housing of the W 
ing Classes Act, 1890, to make good the estimated deficic 
Although these accounts were relieved to that extent; 
rate account, there were still deficits at March 3}, ; 
amounting to 1,664/. During the year the clerk of 
peace received certain fees in respect of services rend 
by him under the Licensing Act, 1904, and has not paic 
amount with the other fees received by him to the co 
fund, but has kept the money in hand. The auditor gs; 
that there is apparently some doubt as to whether t 
fees are payable to the Council, and the matter is enga 
the attention of the solicitor. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE improvements committee of the London €o 
Council, at the first meeting after the summer recess, 

submit for approval a list of the county improvement 
which they propose that statutory powers shall be so 
in the session of 1907. The list this year is a very mo 
one, and the suggested improvements with one excep 
are for road widenings in connection with the construc 
of proposed new tramways, the most important of w 
are from St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, to Putney Bri 
from Norwood to the Crystal Palace, from Lea Bridge F 
to Lower Clapton Road, from High Street, Stoke Newing 
to Mare Street, Hackney, ands in connection with 
doubling and reconstruction of the lines taken over fron 
London Southern Company. In their report upon 
subject the committee point out that the total net cost to 
Council of the suggested improvements was estimate: 
146,760/., after deducting contributions from local authori 
If there was added to this an amount in respect of 
tributions towards the cost of local improvements, 

100,000/., the amount recommended for the year 19 
became 246,760/. That was less than the annual am 
recommended in some of the previous years. If the Cot 
adopted ‘heir present proposals the net amount yote 
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. jmprovements during the eighteen years beginning 
, 1889 and ending March 1907 would be about 
4561, which represented an average annual vote of 
442,700/. The Metropolitan Board, during the thirty- 
ri years of its existence, Spent upon street improvements, 
‘jing the embankment of the Thames, 11,516,974/., an 
ge annual expenditure of _349,000/. Since the Board 
«superseded by the Council the traffic in London had 
jerably increased, and the need for new and widened 
aghfares had become more and more pronounced. 
sig regard to this great public need, it became exceed- 
difficult for them to refrain from submitting to the 
ycil several important and necessary schemes, but in 
sof the large amount to which the Council was already 
fos in respect of street improvements, and having 
41 to opinions recently expressed in the Council against 
“or extensive liability being incurred, they had decided 
gear to submit only a few of the most urgent schemes 
nection with tramway proposals, special circum- 
is making it desirable for them to be undertaken 


jut delay. 


NE Richmond (Ireland) District lunatic asylum autho- 
«at their last meeting adopted a resolution requesting 
s chitect to furnish an explanation as to why defective 
~dah work had been certified for at Portrane. 


‘2 Derbyshire Association of Urban District Councils’ 
ryots has sent to the urban councils of the county a 


ip of steps to improve the roads. In a letter to the 
Hrities it is pointed out that the main roads throughout 
‘shire do not compare favourably with those of other 


} 


|/manner equal to present-day requirements. The 
Siation requests any urban authority not satisfied with 
s|lowance offered by the County Council to refuse to 
into a contract, and to combine with other authorities 


a ke position to urge the County Council to increase its | 
decided to mae use of the neighbouring valley of Castle- 


sances offered to an amount in keeping with the esti- 
tof the urban authority’s surveyor. 


4 of resolutions adopted by the Association, urging the | 


yiesin England, and contending that it is only by an in- | 
42d annual allowance from the county authority that | 
‘ain roads through urban districts can be maintained | 


CARLISLE WATERWORKS. 


THE new waterworks for Carlisle were inaugurated last 
week. The supply is derived from two streams known 
respectively as Old Water and New Water, which below their 
junction become the river Gelt, drain an area of about 
7,500 acres consisting entirely of open moorland, and have 
within their sheds several springs yielding a copious supply 
of pure water. Under their Water Act of 1898 the Corpora- 
tion obtained power to appropriate and use forthe purposes. 
of water supply the Upper and Lower Tarnmonath Springs, 
Old Water Bridge Springs and Sheepwash Springs in the: 
Old Water Valley, Leach’s Springs in New Water Valley, 
Priest’s Springs on the west slope of the Gelt below Gelts- 
dale Farmhouse, and the waters of the two streams Old and’ 
New Water, with their tributaries. 


The water of each spring in Geltsdale is led by pipes to. 


the main receiving chamber situated at the junction of the 
waters. Weirs have been built across both Old and New 
Water above their junction, enabling the water of the 
stream to be diverted through copper wire gauze screens 
into pipes which deliver into the receiving chamber. The 
spring water is always clear and bright, but in times of 
flood the streams may become turbid. The receiving 
chamber is so arranged that the spring water and stream 


| water are delivered into separate tanks, and the latter-can 


be entirely shut off when discoloured by flood. The amount 
of water coming into the receiving chamber from either 
source is automatically gauged and recorded, and a copy of 
the record of the flow of the river Gelt over the gauge at 
Hynam bridge is electrically transmitted to the receiving 
chamber, so that the man in charge of the valves may know 
when to abstain from taking water. The highest spring is 
situate at an altitude of 1,290 feet above Ordnance datum, 
the top-water level of the receiving chamber being at 
751.00.D. 

A storage reservoir was necessary in order to maintain 
the full supply to the city in times of drought, and as there 
was no suitabl2 site for such a reservoir in Geltsdale, it was 


earrock, where a reservoir holding upwards of 170,000,000 
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gallons, and covering about 42 acres, is in course of con- 
struction. This reservoir, which will have its top-water 
level at 508.0 O.D., is to be formed by an embankment 
-across the valley, 40 feet high in the deepest part, the 
‘waters of Castlecarrock beck being diverted round the 
‘eastern side. Seven filter beds, covering an area of 5,250 
“square yards, have been built below the embankment ; two | 
additional beds can be added when required. 

The water from the receiving chamber at the junction 
of the waters is brought to Castlecarrock by a cast-iron 
main, 20 inches in diameter, three miles long, and can be 
delivered either into an open tank situated on the eastern 
slope about go feet above the filters, or into the filters 
direct. When the embankment is complete a pipe from 
this tank will deliver water into the southern end of the 
reservoir. For the purpose of providing a supply of water 
to the Brampton Rural District Council at a high level 
pumping has to be resorted to. Turbines driven by the 
flow of water from the upper tank down to the filters have 
been installed at the north-east corner of the filters. These 
‘turbines actuate centrifugal pumps which are capable of 
‘delivering the required quantity into the Brampton Council’s 
weservoir at Garth Head, and a further quantity required 
fer the supply of the farms round Castlecarrock and for the 
purpose of washing the sand for the filter beds. This latter 
“water is delivered into a covered tank which adjoins the 
open tank at the end of the 20-inch gravitation main, and is 
at a sufficient elevation to command the houses and fields 
‘to be supplied. 

After passing through the Castlecarrock filters the water 
is collected in a covered pure water tank, with top water 
level at 474.0 O.D., whence it flows through a 16-inch cast- 
iron gravitation main six miles long to the covered service 
reservoir at Cumwhinton, which holds 5,000,000 gallons, 
and can be doubled in size when necessity arises. As the 
top-water level at Cumwhinton reservoir is at 275.0 O.D., 
or 150 feet above the existing service reservoir at Harraby, 
the pressure in the city mains will be largely increased 
under the new scheme. From Cumwhinton a 21-inch cast- 
iron main four and a half miles long conveys the water into 
the city, and has been coupled up to the existing dis- 


ee 


The scheme is designed to give an ultimate daily a 
of three and a half million gallons, sufficient for a Po} 
tion of well over 100,000 persons. 

The contract for the first portion of the scheme, in 
ing the intake works in Geltsdale, the gravitation m 
Castlecarrock filters and Cumwhinton reservoir, has : 
carried out by William Kennedy, Ltd., Partick ; ang 
contract for Castlecarrock reservoir is in the hand 
Messrs. Harold Arnold & Son, of Doncaster. Me 
Gilbert Gilkes & Co., of Kendal, have supplied and ere 
the turbines and pumps at Castlecarrock ; and Mr, G I 
of Holborn, has furnished the recording: apparatus in G 
dale and at Hynam bridge. Cottages for the men in ch 
at Geltsdale, Castlecarrock and Cumwhinton are b 
built by Mr. J. Heward, of Brampton, and Mr. W. Lati 
of Carlisle. 

The resident engineer for all the works is Mr, A 
Lewis, assisted by Mr. J. C. Boyd and Mr. P. H. East. 


SMOKE.* 


SMOKE is nearly always worst in the early stages of a 
and although in the daytime it is often the best fire al 
possible, at night it is a serious danger to the slee 
inmates, and hampers the rescue work of the fire 
Being formed during combustion the gases within the f 
ing vesicles and the other products are expanded by 
heat which formed them, and are lighter than the surroi 
ing air, and rise so that even in a room full of dense sn 
breathing is possible close to the floor, whilst anyt 
which will filter off the tar vesicles and dust leaves the 
in a condition fit to breathe for a certain time. 

The construction of a_ satisfactory smoke and . 
respirator for use by firemen under conditions where 
smoke is so thick as to seriously impede their labours {: 
no means an easy problem, and of the hundreds of ; 
appliances that have been suggested and made very 
even approach efficiency. 

In making such an apparatus it must be rememb: 


tributing mains at the junction of Warwick Road and 
Broad Street. 


br 


* From the Cantor Lectures on Fire, Fire Risks and 
Prevention, by Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 
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) simplicity, lightness and compactness are essential. 
fie same time the filtering material must be sufficient to 
rst the tar vesicles and particles of dust and carbon 
out offering so much impediment to the passage of air 
;) render breathing difficult, because the need for the 
set will probably arise under conditions of considerable 
tion. : 
yuring the early stages of a conflagration when there is 
smoke than fire, a good smoke respirator or filter of 
Jeconstruction would afford much help, as the poisonous 
ucts of incomplete combustion are absent, but when a 
sas been in progress for some time and there is a con- 
‘able mass of incandescent carbonaceous matter at the 
sof the mischief, a large proportion of the product of 
nplete combustion, carbon monoxide, begins to make 
3) pearance with the smoke, steam and carbon dioxide. 
h introduces a new and serious source of danger to the 
¢ ers, owing to the intensely poisonous nature of the gas. 
he increase in quantity of this gas with increase in the 
q of burning material is due to several factors :— 
| When the mass of incandescent matter is large the 
nint of air is rarely sufficient to complete the combus- 
, and carbon monoxide is produced. 
_ With increase of temperature the proportion of mon- 
j: to dioxide increases with great rapidity. 
the playing of water on to the incandescent carbon- 
eis mass and the action of the steam generated on the 
ging carbon yield carbon monoxide. 


yout 700 degrees C. and burns readily in air, forming 
eomparatively harmless carbon dioxide, there would be 
ttle chance of any escaping unburnt with the products 
= but dilution plays an important part in pre- 
ng the combustion of such gases, and air may contain 


nderable percentage of carbon dioxide present in it. 
is generally stated that air which extinguishes a flame 


yespirable and will not support life, but it has been | 


dn clearly that if the oxygen in the air be reduced to 
¢ 17 per cent. and the carbon dioxide increased to 
been 3 and 4 per cent., either by respiration or by com- 
son, although a candle placed in this air will be at once 


‘might be imagined that as carbon monoxide ignites | 
| mouth with valves connected to which were long tubes, 


4, 16 to 18 per cent. of oxygen still left in, and yet | 
tguish the flame of carbon monoxide if there be any | 
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extinguished, the mixture may be breathed by a healthy 
man for a very considerable period without any noticeable 
effect being produced. 

Carbon dioxide is not a poison, but acts by keeping the 
oxygen of the air away from the lungs, and in small quan- 
tities by interfering with the diffusion processes which in 
the lungs enable the blood to discharge the carbon dioxide 
formed in the body, and to reoxygenate itself from the 
inhaled air. When 6 per cent. of carbon dioxide is present 
in the air men inhaling it begin to pant and show signs of 
distress, which becomes severe with 10 per cent., whilst 
15 per cent. soon leads to unconsciousness. 

With carbon monoxide, however, a distinct toxic action 
is set up with the presence of even small traces in the air 
inhaled. The gas forms a definite compound with the 
hzemoglobin of the blood, and so prevents it from carrying 
out its normal functions; o'r per cent. of carbon monoxide 
in the air will, after half an hour’s breathing the atmosphere 
produce inability to walk, whilst 1 per cent. will produce 
unconsciousness in a couple of minutes, followed by death 
if the man “gassed” is not quickly removed to an un- 
contaminated atmosphere. Should a man be overcome, 


| artificial respiration and the inhalation of pure oxygen is 


the only treatment to employ. 
The history of attempts to produce apparatus providing 


| a means of breathing smoke-laden air for any length of 


time affords the best idea of the difficulties that have to be 
overcome. Amongst these attempts some of the earliest 
were breathing-tubes, consisting of a muzzle fittting to the 


which remained in the open air and down one of which the 
wearer breathed, whilst fresh air was sucked in through the 
other. These were exceedingly awkward to manage, espe- 
cially when corners had to be turned, and the skin friction 
of the air passing through the tubes rendered respiration 
extremely hard. 

An improvement of this idea was to have an airbag with 
a short tube, which enabled a man to enter an atmosphere 
of smoke and remain in it for two orthree minutes. A 
more complex apparatus was the smoke jacket, consisting 
of a blouse of cowhide fitted with a helmet over the head, 
the ordinary water hose being screwed into an inlet in the 
blouse, into which air instead of water was pumped by the 
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engine, whilst in the same clumsy class of apparatus 
Aldini’s fire-protecting suit, consisting of asbestos covered 
by fine wire gauze and surmounted by a helmet, may be 
placed. 

In 1875 Professor Tyndail, in conjunction with Captain 
Shaw, devised and introduced the smoke cap, which con- 
sisted of a hood of calf-skin, fitting practically air-tight over 
the head and shoulders, and which carried goggles for the 
eyes, and in front of the mouth a valve for expired air and 
a filter tube through which the air could be respired, The 
tube was closed with wire gauze at each end, and con- 
tained alternate layers of wool, wool moistened with 
glycerin, freshly burnt charcoal and freshly burnt lime, the 
whole apparatus weighing about 4 lbs. 

In such a smoke-filter the wool moistened with glycerin 
is especially active in retarding the passage of such particles 
‘of dust and vesicles of tar vapour as could pass the dry 
cotton-wool, whilst the charcoal exercised a certain 
amount of absorptive effect on the gaseous products of 
combustion, the lime taking up the carbon dioxide. 

In the smoke-helmets used at the present time no 
attempt is made to rely on filtration of air to render it 
fit for breathing, as it is recognised that to be of real 
service a helmet of this kind must render it possible for 
a man to enter any atmosphere, poisonous or otherwise, 
and the only way to do this is to keep him supplied with 
fresh pure air. 

Perhaps the apparatus most used for this purpose is a 
survival of the old air tubes known as Kénig’s patent respi- 
rator. It consists of a helmet fitted with goggles, a valve 
for escaping air and inlet to which an air tube is attached ; 
the neck of the helmet is made of soft leather which straps 
round the man’s neck. The air tube, which may be of any 
length, is attached to the helmet, the other end being fixed 
to double-acting bellows worked by a man in the outer air, 
which drives fresh cool air round the-face of the wearer, 
and the air being under slight pressure prevents the 
entrance of any gases or smoke to the helmet, the air 
finally escaping through a valve in the top of the helmet. 

This form of smoke-helmet is popular with the men, as 
a small attachment near the bellows allows the tube to be 
used as a speaking tube, so that the man wearing the 


helmet can keep in communication with the man outside ' 
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on 


me 
90€ 
and direct operations. 
away with. : 
In case ofa great disaster, such as a theatre or hotel { 
where the rescue of a large number of people has to be 
ducted rapidly, more independence of action than woul 
given by the Kanig apparatus is needed, and for this purp 
the Vajin-Bader helmet is excellently adapted. ve 
It consists of a fire and gas-proof helmet, fitting tigl 
on to the shoulders and carrying mica eyepieces with 
volving cleaners ; a metal cylinder attached to the back: 
of the helmet is filled with air under pressure, and thi 
allowed to escape slowly into the body of the helmet, 
foul air leaking out through the shoulder-pieces. i 
Another excellent piece of apparatus of the same typ 
the Chapin-Sherman cap, which comes from San Franei 
and consists of a Jight oiled silk cap covered with firep1 
material and connected with air reservoirs strapped on 
fireman’s back. tr 
The supply of air carried is larger than with the Va 
Bader apparatus, and the air cylinders, being lower dc 
the back, form a ledge that would help in the carriage of 
unconscious person on the fireman’s back. <a 
As we have seen, rapid combustion or fire is indu 
when the ignition point of a substance is reached, but 
studying the causes of fire one soon discovers that they 
by no means limited to those cases in which the combusi 
is caused by the direct application of flame or other sor 
of heat, many secondary actions tending to bring a mas; 
material accidentally to its ignition point. oo 
On taking the causes of fire as revealed by the statis 
of any large town, one generally finds that matches in| 
way or another are a most prolific cause, whilst defect 
vents and flues or fireplaces, owing to the overheatin; 
beams and woodwork near them, also mount up toa y 
large total, the other cases being due to a number of cau: 
amongst which the spontaneous ignition of goods in b 
plays an important part. . 
Taking the fire returns for 1904 in London, Liverp 
Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds and Sheffield, we find that 
chief ascertained causes of fire were:—Matches, 1,6 
overheating from defective flues and fireplaces, 853; ; 
464; oil, 408; candles, 327 ; whilst a myriad of other cau 


make up the remainder of the list. 


Thus the feeling of isolation ig a 
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| Important Notice to the 
ihitecis and Givil Engineers of Westminster. 


{/Vestminster has become one of the most important centres 
fhe professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
wngements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
5!0., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
BOLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
P\LDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
Mourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
fo Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


U ler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
) received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
| later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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i EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

new of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| mm the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
| dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Ti hursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


MontevipEo.—Dec, 14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUDENSHAW.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Audenshaw, Lancashire. Deposit 2/. 
Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

AYLMERTON AND SOUTHERY.—Sept. 7.—For the following 
works, for the Norfolk education committee :—1. Enlarge- 
ment of Aylmerton school. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect, 
Castle Meadow, Norwich. 2. For the erection of a new 
range of offices, drainage and other works at Southery 
school. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. Deposit 
1/, Is. in each case. 

Be.rast.—Sept. 8.—For building factory in Mountpot- 
tinger Road. Messrs. D. M. Cooper & R. Sharpe Hill, 
architects, 35 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BLackHILL.—Sept. 5.—For additions to house in Ceme- 
tery Road, Blackhill, Durham. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, 
architect and surveyor, Consett. 

Braprorp.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a small office 
at Butterworth Street Yard, Bradford, Manchester, for the 
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paving, &c., committee. Deposit 1/. 1s. The City Architect, 
Town Hall. 

BRENTWOOD.—Sept. 5.—For fitting-up spray baths, &c., 
at High Wood school, Brentwood, Essex, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Deposit 14 Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
engineer-in-chief, the office of the Board, Embankment, 
London, E.C. ‘ 

Bury Sr. Epmunps. — Sept. 10.— For alterations and 
additions to the county school, Northgate Street. Mr. A. 
Ainsworth Hunt, county architect, Sudbury and Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

CANTERBURY.—Sept. 3.—For alterations at the municipal 
offices in Guildhall Street. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, city 
surveyor, Canterbury. 

CASTLEBLAYNEY.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a goods 
store (go feet by 25 feet) and office (20 feet by 14 feet) of 


timber, with galvanised corrugated iron roof, &c., at their’ 


Castleblayney station, for the Great Northern Railway Co., 
Ireland. Deposit 1s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, 
Amiens Street terminus, Dublin. 

CHARTHAM.—Sept. 13.—For the alteration and enlarge- 
ment, to accommodate forty additional children, of the 
Council school at Chartham Hatch, near Canterbury, Kent. 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, 
Canterbury. Application, together with a deposit of 1/, by 
Noon on September 4. 

CoventRy.—Sept. 14.—For alterations to 182 Spon 
Street, for the General Municipal Charities Trustees. Mr. 
Herbert W. Chattaway, surveyor to the Trustees, Trinity 
Churchyard, Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—Sept. 8.—For the works required and 
materials supplied in the erection of a sub-station and 
boiler-seatings at the electricity works, Sandy Lane. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and 
surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

DarTMoUTH.—Sept. 1.—For the erection and completion 
of shipping offices on the South Embankment, Dartmouth. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. R. Montague Luke, civil engineer and 
architect, 15 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

DarrmoutH.—Sept. 3.—For the demolition and rebuild- 
ing of the Globe inn, South Embankment. Mr. R. Montague 
Luke, civil engineer, 15 Princes Square, Plymouth. 


———————SSeee 
DenTon.—Sept. 11.—For execution of alterations at 


Denton technical institute, Lancashire. Messrs. J. W. B 
mont & Son, 10 St. James’s Square, Manchester, 
GaINSBOROUGH.—Sept. 17.—For pulling-down anc 
building premises in Bridge Street. Applications toge 
with a deposit of 2/. 2s. by Sept. 5. Messrs, Score 
Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln, 
Giascow.— Sept. 1.—For (1) the masonwork 
(2) steelwork required in connection with the widenin 
Keppochhill Road bridge over the North British Raih 
for the Corporation. The Office of Public Works, 
Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. *s 
GrimsBy.—<ept. 3 —For the erection of a Public — 
venience in the Duke of York Gardens, West Ma 
Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough engir 
and surveyor, Town Hall Square, Grimsby.’ 
Hatirax.—Sept. 14.—For erecting eleven dwell 
houses and appurtenances in Leamington Avenue (Clay 
Lodge estate). Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 1 Harr 
Road, Halifax. : 


HazeL Grove.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of sta 
and coach-house, &c., at the Stepping Hill hospital, H: 
Grove, near Stockport. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W. 
Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham, ~ 


HENLEy-on-TuHaMeEs. — Sept. 10. — For converting 
school buildings adjacent to the workhouse at Henley 
Thames into an infirmary, for the Guardians of Her 
union. Names before August 15 to Messrs. Charles Sr 
& Son, architects to the Board, 164 Friar Street, Readin, 

HounsLtow.—Sept. 13.-—For the erection of an infa 
school at Spring Grove, to accommodate 350 child 
Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. A. Lancelot Lang, architect, Cou 
House, Hounslow. 


TRELAND.—Sept. 3.—For building two houses at Str. 
berry Hill, Sunday’s Well, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hil 
Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 4.—For alteration and additions to ( 
lands, Ballinderry. Mr. William J. Fennell, archit 
2 Wellington Place, Belfast. ) Be: 

ISLEWORTH.—Sept. 4.—For the following works :— 
The reconstruction of Oak Bridge, Isleworth; (b) 
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truction of Queen’s Bridge, Isleworth, for the Heston 
Jeworth Urban District Council. Deposit 17 1s. for 
Wontract. The Acting Engineer and Surveyor to the 
yil, Council House, Hounslow. 
ja.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a stable at Calenick | 
n the parish of Kea, Cornwall. The Farmhouse, 
ck, Cornwall. 
i rrERING. — Sept.- 8. — For construction 
soir and laying mains ; 560 tons of cast-iron pipes and 
s; sluice valves, air valves, hydrants, &c.; gas 
jjs, suction gas plant and pumps. Messrs. Everard, 
|| Pick, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
f abe. —Sept. 4.—For the execution of ordinary works 
‘|pairs to buildings, &c., in their charge in the London 
r for three anda half years from Geeber Deposit 17. 
| )ffice of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 


[iwon.—Sept. 6.—For the following, for the Guardians 
« Mary, Islington :—Providing and fixing (1) hot- 
e and heating arrangements, (2) fire mains and 
fe (3) gas supply and fittings, (4) electrical installation 
wo new blocks now being erected at the St. John’s 
cworkhouse, Upper Holloway, London. Deposit 2/. 
}m. Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Lwon.—Sept. 13.—For the provision and erection 
« bridges and connecting up same between A and E 
kat the workhouse, Ladywell, S.E., for the Bermondsey 
rof Guardians. Pee nons together with a deposit 
i by Sept. 6. Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, clerk, Guardians’ 
of 283 Tooley Street, S E. 

DON.—Sept. 18. —For erecting a public convenience 
th-houses at Bell Green, Lower Sydenham, for the 
jam Borough Council. Deposit 54. Surveyor’s De- 
nnt, the Town Hall, Catford. 

/ DON.— Sept. For additions and alterations in the 
dg at the electricity works, Osborn Street, -White 
% E., for the Stepney Borough Council. Deposit 52 
} W. Jameson, A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer, 15 Great 
reet, Whitechapel, E. 


NCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For alterations and additions to 


of service 
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MANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of the Domett 
Street Municipal school, Blackley. Deposit 2/. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Sept. 5.— For the erection of 
Chevington parish hall, &c. Particulars on application to 
the Diocesan architect, Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Norwicu.—Sept. 7.—For the following works for the 
Norfolk education committee :—Enlargement of Filby school 


2S; 


and for the erection of a teacher's dwelling-house. Mr. 
T. Inglis Goldie, architect, Bank Plain, Norwich. For 


alterations and improvements at Lessingham school, Win- 
terton school and at Stalham school. Messrs. Olley & 
Haward, architects, Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. Deposit 
1/7, 1s. in each case. 

PINNER.—Sept. 5.—For the construction of a covered 
septic tank at the sewage farmy,in the parish of Pinner, 
Middlesex, and other works in connection therewith. Mr. 
J. A. Webb, engineer, the Hendon Rural District Council. 

PooLe.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a secondary 
school at Seldown, Poole. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, 
Parkstone. 


REIGATE.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of cart sheds and a 
store at the Corporation depots in Brighton Road, Redhill, 


London Road and Blackborough Road, Reigate. Mr. F. T. 
Clayton, C.E., borough surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Reigate. 


SALFORD.—Sept. 10,—For the following works, for the 
tramways committee :—(Contract 145) constructional steel- 
work; (Contract 146) builders’ work, in erection and com- 
pletion of extensions to the central car depdét, Frederick 
Road, Pendleton. The General Manager, Tramways 
Department, 3 32 Blackfriars Street, Salford. 

SCOTLAND. Seng 4.—For the erection of the Lochmaben 
combination hospital. Mr. F. Carruthers, architect, 35 Buc- 
cleuch Street, Dumfries. 

SmaLt Heatu.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of stables, 
cattle pens, &c., at Small Heath, Birmingham, for the Great 
Western Railway Co. The Resident Engineer at Acocks 
Green Station. 

SoUTHPORT.—Sept. 6.—For the construction of a cooling 
pord filter-beds and other works at or near Royal Oak, in 


bbot Street Municipal school, Rochdale Road. 
dt 2/4 2s. The Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
it. 
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the parish of Bickerstafte, for the Southport, Birkdale and 
West Lancashire Water Board. Deposit 5/. 5s. Messrs. 
H. Rofe & Son, civil engineers, 8 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and Oxford Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 


SouTH SHIELDS.—Sept. 28.—The South Shields educa- 
tion authority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 
the warming and ventilation on the Plenum system of a 
block of four school departments, accommodating a total of 
1,950 scholars, to be erected on the site of the Mowbray 
Council school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi- 
tect, Albany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. 


TETTENHALL.—Sept. 3.—For the pulling-down and re- 
erection of a brick wall (about 50 square yards) situate at 
the Barnhurst sewage farm, Tettenhall, near Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. George Green, borough engineer, ,fown 
Hall, Wolverhampton. : 


THORNLEY.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of 100 workmen’s 
dwelling-houses between Thornley and Wheatley Hill, 
Durham. The Company, Thornley Colliery Office, Thornley, 
RiS:0: 

TysELEyY.—Sept. 4.—For the erection of an engine-shed, 
&c., at Tyseley, near Birmingham, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. Resident Engineer at Acocks Green Station. 


WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For whole or separate tenders 
in connection with the following schools, for the West 
Riding education committee :— Thornton-in-Craven new 
school, Elslack new school, Cudworth new school, Kirkham- 
gate new school. Bolton-on-Dearne: Goldthorpe (infants) 
provided school (enlargement) — builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter. Mytholmroyd: Scout Road 
provided school (sanitary alterations), Burnley Road pro- 
vided school (sanitary alterations)—builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, painter; Cragg Vale provided school (sanitary 
alterations)-—builder and plumber; Harthill-with-Woodall 
provided school (alterations and new cloak-room)—builder, 
&c.; Adwick-on-Dearne provided school (alterations and 
repairs)—builder and asphalter. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Wates.—For rebuilding the White Hart hotel, Oxford 
Street and Union Street, Swansea. Mr. John H. Morewood, 
architect, Welwyn Lodge, Mackworth Terrace, Swansea. 


SSS 


WateEs.—Sept. 5.—For building a house at Llandyfr 
near Newcastle Emlyn. Mr. J. Coates Carter, archit, 
Bank Buildings, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of forty cottages 
Penrhiwceiber. Mr. T. W. Millar, architect and survey 
Mountain Ash. 


Wates.—Sept. 6.—For additions to Castle Square E 
lish Congregational church, Treforest. Mr. Arthur 
Thomas, architect, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd, 


Wates.—Sept. 8.—For the following works :—({q) NN 
police station at Glyn Neath, (2) alterations and additi 
at the Bridgend police court buildings. The Glamor, 
County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a chapel hoy 
for the trustees of the Calvinistic Methodist chureh, § 
ghenydd. Mr. John Davies, butcher, Caerphilly Re 
Senghenydd. 


Wa .eEs.—Sept. 12.—For additions and improvements 
Bethesda Congregational chapel, Merthyr Tydfil. 
John Thomas, 90 Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of schools for be 
girls and infants, together with cookery and manual inst 
tion rooms at Willowtown, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Dep 
3. 3s. Mr. H. Waters Waungoeh, architect, Beauf 
Separate tenders are required for (1) the infants’ bloek, 
mixed block, (3) cookery and manual block, (4) the 
mainder of the works and (5) the whole of the works. 


WaALES.—Sept. 22.—-For erection of a stone and s 
bridge at Gwyddgrug, near Pencader, for the Carmarth 
shire County Council. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, cou 
surveyor, Carmarthen. 


Wincate, &c.—Sept. 4.—For alterations to the follow 
schools, Wingate, Wingate Grange and Station Town, 
the Durham County education authority. Mr. W. Rt 
worth, architect, County Education Offices, Shire FE 
Durham. 


Yorxk.—-Sept. 12.—For alterations at the public libr 
and for supplying and fixing of furniture and fittings. 
A. Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, Yorks. 
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ESTABLISHED 1888, , Tel. No. 135 Victoria, MINSTER. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings. &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W.- 


“ FROSTERLEY 
sea; MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 


METCHIM && SON, 73 inches wide). 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,] POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kind: 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.% Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and. 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO J POORE & co Ltd., LIVE 
a 5 a u “ 
Ss 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTO 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Brecto 


W. J. FURSE «& ¢ 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spire 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NorrincHaM.” j 
SR SE ERE ETS me - 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


‘“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
‘Permanent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.2’s Method of Perspectiwee 
Write for particulars free. 
Ee. STANLEY & Co... Litde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES, 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 

Very complete particulars and specimens on application. : 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., ’ : 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.G. } Manufacturers of PAVING FLAGS and every 
aS IRSA RSET SEI GE Tn, ARTIFICIAL STONE BUILDIN 


Wye 


Telegrams, “ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE ‘FIRS' 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and GEN 
as testified by its use for upwards of thr: 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and co 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EYEN Co) =i 

For Prices and other Particulars apply | 

JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KE 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH 


Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography- 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINS! 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 


re ie 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. DESBOROUGH. 


For supplying about 260 yards of 6-inch, 400 yards of 4-inch 


——— 


BARKING. and 120 yards of 3-inch cast-iron pipes with special 
che construction of a light railway for the District castings, &c. Mr. D. J. Diver, surveyor. 

Jouncil. Yarrow & Co.. , : ; : : 2 tSat as 
Accepted tenders. Watson, Gow & Co. A : ‘ - tig GF wuihcat! 
iT. Jackson, Barking, permanent way, &c. £2,431 14 8 J. & R. Ritchie , : , : ery ey 
1. Jackson, Barking, rails, &c. ; : S60") ‘5? a4 Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. : : ve 130 oe 
leigh Electric Equipment Co., overhead Cochrane ; : t ; : : I eee ten 
,quipment : ; : : . ; 279) 104.2 Holwell Iron Co. . : ‘ : 7 EEO ane 
CASTLE EDEN. Sranton Iron Co., Nottingham (accepied) . 133 5 7 
paying about 250 yards of 6-inch and 620 yards of DODDINGTON. 


-inch sewers and the construction of small disposal 


: For alterations and enlargement of the Council school. 
forks. Mr. C. Rue, surveyor, Haswell. 


Mr. Witrrep H. Rosinson, architect. 


stt ; : : : j ; ! . £806 0 o Bisnop, Sittingbourne (accepted). - SA9TG. OO 
\aners. ‘ : - : : : 730" 'OCo 
trick : : ; : ; Fo OR set DURHAM. 
ycepeace & Valks : , : : - 603 17 6] For the construction of a new outfall sewer and sewage dis- 
41& Wharton . : " 3 F S57 TORS posal works for the eastern portion of Sherburn village. 
Oliver . ‘ ; , : : : .£1,497 17. 9 
CHICHESTER. Aitken . P 3 : 5 : , $1347) tO 0 
Pipply and erection of a pair of oak gates to the Man- CaRRICK (accepied ) . . . . - 1,212 4 8 
jood or Harbour lock of the Chichester Canal. Birtley. : ; ° , - 4 AL, L201, Gir 
‘rER, Emsworth (accepted ) . f ere Oe 76 

P ans FAVERSHAM. 

CLAYGATE. For building nurses’ home adjoining the workhouse. 
5 me ry + | 7 mira Ropnc ‘ i 

erection of eight shops, Claygate, Surrey, for Mr. w. | WHITING Bros. (accepied) . . «£1,099 0 0 

mm Mr. S. C. Hart 22 Philpo a 
) a? oy S. C. Hart, architect, Philpot Lane, | FOWNHOPE. 
5| ard ae: ? 7 Ney od | For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas. Mr. 
st ns: A il H. Skyrme, architect, Hereford. 

. . . . . . . . 9 / ) \ —- 5 a 
)ighty . . j ; 4 [ : 3,860 eT Villas, including tanks. 
i THEWs & Co., Enfield Wash (accepted). 3,824 0 0 | Stone Bros. . : : : : , TEI hae 
3} wn & Co. ; : ; : es BOO" Oi-nd FLUE Sie iz . : : : 7 SOvIGwEG 

Davies . a : ‘ : ; ; EN FO3E OnO 

| CRICKLADE. Powe Lt, Hereford (accepted) . : . 0 OOF" onr0. 


\Iterations to the Old Bear inn. Messrs. Drew & | 


ons, architects. FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


‘eman Bros. : : : : : 4485 0 O | For the erection of a residence in Hind Avenue. Messrs. 
ie . : ; é : : Gn. 450."02.0 Homer & Lucas, architects, 35 Bucklersbury, E.C. 

4, swindon (accepied ) : : Se AZO YAO GovpDEN (accepted ) ; : : ; JE E28F sooo 
r 


.RTIN EARLE & CO.. Ltd. 


Iymmunications to London Office—_139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


“ ‘sp BRe® 2 7 SL SEF Se ST See VE 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


LONDON OFFICE 139 DUCEN VICTORIA STREET 


| Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in suecession). 


\RLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 

ts), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 

¥)ST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

manufactured hy MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ’ 


EATI 


STIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E D S 
devery description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. | ; 


Tele. No. 2141. 


VINCENT ROBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 


i 


IS _& CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. | ©: J: UTLEY & Co. 
CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LICHTNING 


| STEEPLE JACKS, 
CONDUCTORS, made, fixed & supplied. Lowest Prices, 


IN ALL Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
; NITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. | Repairs of all kinds without stenpage of works. 


Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 
COLOURS: | Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
5 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HALE, MAIDSTONE. 
For the making-up of Ollerbarrow Road. Mr. F. E. Boaz, | For the erection of new depot, stables and foreman’s Cott: 
surveyor. in Mill Street, for Maidstone District Council, | 
Clarke . : Tisge e ; j : eM Co rg tae) T. F. Buntinc, borough surveyor. 
Exors. of Barber: ; ; : ; A 889 16 6 Jeffery . : } ; : x - - £6, 227 10 
Bozson : : : : “3 ze : 846 6 7 Pearce & Sons. d , . : 5,470 © 
Bethell & Sons . 2 : : 5 3 750.17 0 Burrows , ‘ 2 ; 3 ; . 5, 22mare 
Warp Coox Co., Liverpool (accepted ) ; 73% 16 (11 Smith & Son : ; ‘ : : . Bylgae 
HEREFORD. Barden & Head . : : 3 : - 5,098 0 
For the erection of a villa residence and stables on the Goodwin *! : : i 3 ... 5,07 amr. 
Moor Park estate. .Mr. H. Skryme, architect, Hereford. | Elmore & Son . k ; ; , . 5,OgmmnG 
Davies, Hereford (accepted). ; : A525 eno ano Cox Bros.is; é : : : : . 4, 80g 
HITCHIN. Corben & Co. 4 : : ‘ 2 5 4,867 fo) 
For erecting stables at Victoria Road. Mr. J. Sxrtcock, Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . ; - 47 ORO 
architect, Hitchin. AVARD (acc cepted). 2 : - 4,629 0 
W. & A, Foster x : 3 F : ee 10° *0 MIDSOMER NORTON. 
Young & Co. . : : - F . ZEO; On ; : 
Bridges . Pt ae For the erection of schools and vestries at Stone’s Cross, 
Evans, McLeod & Co. . ; : Bes Ol 0 Preece . 2 . i : : Z - £1,398 0 
Permain . ; : : : : RB 26 ONO J. H. Tovey . : : : P : - 682 0 
Abbiss  . : ; se TAT ONO W. Tovey. - 589 0 
Baileys j Ge ees W. & A. EDGELL, Radstock (accepted) . . aes 
Foster & Co. . : ; ; : ! Magi eee ae oy te: NEWBURY. 
Launder . F ; : ; i : EEO MOO 
me 1 For laying about 1,500 yards of sewers in the parist 
Sherren . : : : : ‘ : SR SO. 40 Gian meee. Mr S.). Oo Vinewe gl 
LETCHWORTH. as Os T, borou ‘a 
For the erection of house in Green Lane, Garden City. Bane ; i ‘ : Ff : ; 7 % 
eae STONEPRIDGE & Fo.t, architects, Woburn Ems & Son, ‘Newbury ‘(accepted ) 1,380 
Raban & Sons ‘ ; : K : “£645) 0" oO UPPINGHAM. 
Newton . . . . . . . - 599 © ©} For laying abcut 550 yards of g-inch glazed stoneware pi 
Foster. cg Co.-E aaa . 4 . - 585.0 0 sewer, &c., at Glaston. Mr. F. RR. CHAPMAN, Sanit 
Collins - : ° A : 5 54:3) FOV eEO surveyor. 
Beckley & Tur pie : ; , : a aNE By AOT EO uNO Mould . : ; . ; : ‘ £237 8 
LONDON. Emmerson . : A : : : 210 0 
For alterations to the additional workhouse at Hornsey Woolston : f ‘ : : ; . ZORRO 
Lane, Shoreditch. Mr. Smiru, arehitect. Joyce Brose... ‘ ; é : j ~ 1OFaeO 
Timmins 4 ; 5 ; : Lo Raith One) Ireson —. ‘ : ; . F . - 18gaKo 
Lawrence & Sons. ‘ ye Pe It. WO 6) Dalby & Sons. : ; : , : . T8ORro 
Ivory, Great Cambridge Street (accepted) Se Oa 7. NOLO Chapman & Sons . . : : . _ 1ygmes 
Clayton : ‘ 4 ; : paeieOe 5 NOs O Cannam Bros. ; : .  13gaea 
Architect’s esti nate : : : ; Hal O5O% HO! sO DorMAN, Uppingham (accepted) ; ; = ToaeT6 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST 


FOR ALL CLIMAT 
Wi LLESDEN f APER ie 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PI 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 


VIGERS, SONS & Cc 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘* THICKLY, Lon 
gay Note Address what Office, | Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, 7on 


iY 


Wharf and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 989 WEST: 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HMiGH Quetta: Low PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 


CONCRETE FLAGS 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply ' 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE | oe 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD.,. 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER Af 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESS 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. ED 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT . LIKE 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WATFORD. WATFORD —continued. 
} private street works. Mr. D. Wareruouss, engineer Worthington Ot ase eT 
and surveyor. Johnson 604 0 O 
Mildred Avenue. Brown . 596 0 Oo 
f Goss ‘ 588 0 o 
Bate &: Ga ea: x ; Bracey & CLARK (accepted ) 580 0 oO 
ry Bros. - 1,736 5 8 | For sewerage works, Hagden Lane. Mr. D. WaTerRHOUSE, 
ano 1,735100 0 engineer and surveyor. 
hepherd & Sane: 1,705 P76 Starkey ETT: Mla 
Tilson, Border & Co. . 1,690 0 o| Mann « 766.0 %o 
dams . 1,667 Fp 94 Bate & Co. O7Ge 0 ae 
‘ench . 1650 0 Oo Lee. 660 14 8 
‘ee & Sons 1,646 16 o French 655°) O40 
ion 13636 Ono Adams 653 16 2 
Tilkins 1,626 "676 Bracey & Clark 640 0 Oo 
atkins Ig590,) On 10 Smith & Co. 608 9g 2 
ckson 1,572 19 2 Hewitt & Son. 607 3.2 
“lson : 14555) OO Free & Sons : 603,556 
adig & Co. . 1,549 70 oO Worthington & Co.. 601 10 4 
ower Bros. Pere Vo ro Wilson, Border & Co. 580 6 4 
‘orthington 1508.4. Ss Jackson 555 17-9 
ss 1/500 Ome Brown 555. 20550 
/hnson P 1470 0 Oo Bower Bros. Fi Opua bum 4. 
own (accepte? ) . i36o O16 Barrick 529 9 O 
Shepherd & Sons SIZ 17% 6G 
Zadig OOM OmmO 
Suss2x Road. Wilson ie 15 6 
'y Bros. cig eo JOHNSON, Minster, Sheerness (accepted) . 384 13 0 
pwlem & Co... 7a Gia +O 
{epherd & Sons 705 16 4 
ardy, Bate & Co. 699 14 6 
hun . 688 o o Aw exhibition devoted to engineering and mechanical 
he 686 0 o| appliances is to take place at Olympia from September 15 
lams 683 7 6] to October 17. The proposed sections comprise mining 
,ckson : 680 14 9 | machinery and appliances ; metallurgical processes, fuels 
ilson, Border & Gs Fa 680 o o|and raw materials, casting, forging, pressing, rolling, 
Jench . 675 oO o| stamping, wOrSaRE tools and appliances, gas, steam 
idig & Co... 662 o o/| and oil-engines (prime movers), hydraulic work, pneumatic 
lee & Sons 660 1 o| work, grinding, crushing and ee dressing machinery, road 
‘atkins 656 o o| locomotion, electrical appliances, textile machinery, agricul- 
\ilson 640 oO 0oO| tural machinery, printing machinery, laundry machinery, 
| wer Bros. 619 o o! military engineering, &c. 
| 


All Kinds of 


TURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
RONWORK. 


1 & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


- 


‘EEL ROOFS 


(TRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


iW. & J. OAKES, 
ir Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
| Telephone No. 583. 


wigages 


AND 


'benture ene 


\RRANGED BY THE 
‘arantee & Trust Society, 


LIMITED, 


cery Lane, London, W.C. 


Write for Prospectus. 


‘Capital, £2,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Sfaclton-on- Reese 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT. FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion - Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
a JINCO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN i ay STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRINCIPALS 


BOULTON & p 


REG. No. 821,530. 


lron Fire Escape 


STAIRCASES 


(internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 


STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL ; 


JOISTS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


AUL, wn. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. 4 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4. & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zing 


= throughout. 
\e Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator. Halifax, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTES. ELECTRIC NOTES, 


Tue Burgh Hospital, Peterhead, is being warmed andj| Sir A. B. W. Kennepy has been engaged to investi at 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, | and report upon the Woolwich Borough Couneil’s cleotaici 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & | undertaking. ae 
Brother, of Manchester. An American Consular report from Reichenberg give 


Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company | Particulars of a discovery of a complete substitute for cel 
announce that Mr. A. Percy Eccles, of the firm of Alexander | loid, which is not yet patented nor on the market, Jf | 
Eccles & Co., has joined the head office board of the com- | stated that the new invention overcomes all shortcoming 
pany in succession to his late father, Mr. Alexander | although retaining all the desirable qualities of celluloi 
Eccles, who had been a member of the board for sixteen | The substitute is but little dearer than glass, which is muc 
years. cheaper than celluloid and of about the same weight, 27}, 

Tur Safety Water Elevator Company some two years material is a non-conductor of electricity and can be use 
ago, under the management of Mr. W. Scott, started the for insulation. a 
manufacture of the safety water elevator, or Jonet’s patent Mr. Datrympte, general manager of Glasgow Corpor; 
well gear, in High Street, Dunstable, but the rapid growth | tion tramways, has prepared a report for his committee j 
of their business necessitated larger premises, and early | view of the drafting of a provisional order for further ¢ 
this year they acquired the Chiltern Engineering Works, | tension of the city’s tramway system. In this reporth 
with two acres of ground, situated just opposite the Great | suggests, amongst other things, the opening of a new tran 
Northern Railway station. These works have now been | way route from Eglinton Toll, on the south of the rive 
fully equipped with machinery, and the company will be | Clyde, over the Clyde into Dixon Street and St. Enoc 


ma position to cope with the ever-increasing number of | Square. This would necessitate the erection of a ste 
orders. bridge across the river, connecting South Portland Stre 


and Dixon Street. The congestion of traffic on Jamaic 
Street is, he says, growing annually greater, the number « 
Mr. Consut Macrean has reported on the trade of the | cars crossing each way at present being at the rate of on 
consular district of Dar-al-Baida, comprising half Morocco, | every eighteen seconds. The extensions suggested in th 
for the year 1905 and part of 1906, He states that public | report for different parts of the system would make a tot: 
works will shortly be undertaken in all the coast towns, | of 4s miles of double track. “a 
and adds :—“ Changes are in the air; the Algeciras con- AccorpDING to the annual report of the manager of th 
ference has unlocked the door of Morocco to enterprise, and | Bradford Corporation tramways, the undertaking in fh: 
has made it clear that all public works are to be tendered | city suffers seriously on account of the gradients. Tw 
for in the open market, and a State bank is to be established | heavy items of expenditure are directly attributable to thi 
which will watch over the administration of finances. | fact, namely, power and car repairs. In a level city th 
There is to be no favouritism. Private individuals are | consumption of power per car mile is, roughly, one unit, 2 
likely to build extensively in the near future, and everything | against 1.9 units in Bradford. This would mean a diffe 
appertaining to the building trades may find a market, but | ence of nearly 20,o00/. Car repairs in a level city wer 
the orders are not likely to go to the United Kingdom | generally about 0.5d@. per car mile, as against o.8d. in Brac 
unless the trades concerned combine to send out shrewd | ford, a difference of 0.3¢. per car mile, amounting rough 
and tactful experts to take stock of local requirements and | to 6,300/, so that to the gradients an extra expenditure « 
conditions and to make acquaintance with the men on the | 26,o00/, was directly attributable. The net profits wer 
spot who could assist them to obtain business. Catalogues | 13,637/. and over 9,0o00/. was paid by the department a 
alone will not attract orders.” rates. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SP 


a 


JOHNSON PHILS [ | 


> TESTED” QUARAD 


WOOD BLOCK FLOOR 

* Architects’ designs carried out or schemes 
All work of Best Materials and laid b: 
EXPERIENCED I 


oo tnesendansecriessaee 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY Ct 
WELLINGBOROUGH 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SA 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, 
kinds of Builders and Co 

Ironwork. 


FALDO’S ASPHI 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and V 
~ Courses. 
The Best Material for — 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, 
Coach-houses, &c: 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful ‘3 
in its finish andextremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
eracks or crevices. assures the maximum sanitary protection. “A 
bathroom fitted with @tandard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., : 


Standard Sanitary fg, Co. 
22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, one 


CONTRACTOR TO eee fa, “ESTABLISH 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 4&3 C5 oer 


Bvery description of Asphalte laid and supp 
ee rr 

THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDOM 


OLUME LXXV. OF THE AROHIT! 
~ Handsomely hound in Cloth Gilt Lettered, price 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


a 
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— 


\ SCHEME is under consideration for utilising the water | The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows :— 
erof Loch Awe andthe river Awe for commercial uses. | Messrs. W. Wilkinson (Derby) chairman, J. T. Cowderoy 
ble the construction of an embankment or dam | (Kidderminster) vice-chairman, A. Kent, hon. secretary. 
high, at a point about midway between where the THE Stockport Town Council has decided to proceed 
- Awe debouches and the bridge which carries the with the construction of an earthen dam in connection with 
Jie road over the river, so as to raise the dam to the the Kinder reservoir. About a year ago the Council gave 
6 ial level of the loch. The effect will be to prolong the | UP the attempt to reach suitable foundations fora masonry 
gow tongue of water in the Pass of Brander to the site | dam after expending over 70,000/. to no purpose. New 
*eembankment. From theembankment an open canal | CoMtracts will be invited. 
4 conduct the water for two miles and discharge it Tue Heywood and Middleton Water Board have decided 
y agh steel’/pipes to the power-house stationed at Bonawe. to promote a Bill in the next session of Parliament giving 
| electric energy generated at the power-station will be | them powers to borrow 125,o00/. for the purposes of the 
smitted by overhead cables to works which it is pro- | waterworks undertaking, and for the extension of time for 
F to construct at Achnacreemore, an extensive peat | the completion of works authorised by the Act of 1go1. 
43 near the North Connel station of the new branch of | The Board have already expended over 160,000/. in connec- 
vay to Ballachulish. At these works the promoters | tion with a scheme comprising the construction of a 
yemplate the manufacture of steel by means of electric | Teservoir on Ashworth Moor. 
aces. Tue Brechin district committee have agreed to build a 
nee bridge at Justinhaugh at a cost of 4,000/.,, build a bridge at 
Powmill at a cost of 500/., and alter a bridge between 
VARIETIES. Brechin and Edzell at a cost of 1,500/. For new bridges 
and alterations in the district the sum of 10,o00/. will be 
expended. Mr. A. Goodwillie, road surveyor, Alford, son 
of Mr. Goodwillie, surveyor, St. Andrews district of the 
Fifeshire County Council, was appointed surveyor for the 
Brechin district. 


THe United States Bureau of Labour has issued a 
bulletin in which the rates of wages paid in America, Great 
jet during the winter for cricket practice. Three good | Britain and Germany from 1890 to 1903 are compared. 
tes will be made. . ? The figures cover thirteen of the most important branches 
‘HE United States Government will build at Manila | of labour, and show that the British employer pays nearly 
ysteel wharves with concrete piers. One of the wharves | 50 per cent. more for his labour than does the German, 
i be 650 feet long and 110 feet wide, and the other | while the difference as against the American employer is 
feet long and 70 feet wide. I9I per cent. At the same time it is shown that the 
ir the next regular quarterly meeting of the Associa- | German worker is increasing his rate of wages toward the 
9 of American Portland Cement Manufacturers, to be | British standard. 


2) at Chicago, Ill, on September 11 and 12, Mr. R. L. THE designs of the new technical school for Burnley 
\phrey will give a talk, accompanied by stereopticon | have received the approval of the Board of Education. The 
«s,on The Behaviour of Structural Materials under | site in Ormerod Road was purchased for 5,o00/., and the 
ahquake Shock and Fire at San Francisco.” cost of the entire institution is expected to be 65,o00/. The 
?HE Midland centre of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- | accommodation provides for 736 day scholars, with addi- 
theld their annual meeting at Lichfield on Saturday. ! tional provision in the chemical and physical laboratories, 


j Joun Hancock, aged eighty-four, of Clifton Hill, 
yer, brick and tile manufacturer, bequeathed various 
5 to charities. His estate has been proved at 120,5 24/., 

ersonalty being 93,630/. 

‘HE baths committee of the Camberwell Borough 
gicil have decided to arrange the principal bath at Church 
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art-rooms, workshops, &c.; and 4,351 scholars can be 
accommodated at one time in theoretical and practical 
science, art and technology. The designs for the new 
school were prepared by Mr. G. H. Pickles, the borough 
surveyor. 


Tue Liverpool Corporation estate committee have 
agreed to recommend the City Council to sell to the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society, for 70,0001, about 6,000 
square yards of land on the site of the Old George’s Dock 
for the erection of new offices. This is one of the best 
positions in the business part of the city, being close to the 
landing-stage and to the new office of the Mersey Dock 
Board. It is stated that the Royal Liver Society’s new 
building is to cost nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 
Part of the building, it is believed, will be occupied by one 
of the large shipping companies. 


As a result of protests by Blackburn ratepayers against 
any portion of the valuable Blakey Moor property being 
used as a site for fire brigade headquarters and drill yard, 
the architects for the scheme have prepared two alternative 
plans for adapting the existing headquarters in Clayton 
Street. One is estimated to cost 36,7812 and the other 
42,574/., but the architects point out that neither provides 
for the required minimum of firemen’s dwellings and drill- 
yard space, as laid down in the original Blakey Moor 
scheme. The fire station forms only a small part of a com- 
prehensive scheme which includes the erection of police 
headquarters and courts, grand jury room, magistrates’ 
offices, &c. 


FisHcuaRD Harsour, which was formally opened for 
traffic on Thursday, is situated in South Cardigan Bay, on 
the Pembrokeshire coast. There is a sufficient depth of 
water to accommodate vessels of the largest draught at all 
states of the tide, and excellent anchorage on a soft, rockless 
bed is afforded. The quay space at present available is 
1,120 feet in length, which is sufficient to enable three 
vessels of large tonnage to be berthed simultaneously, and 
a surplus of 1,000 feet will be utilised for extensions when 
these are necessary. Nine electric cranes, each able to 
handle loads of 30 cwt., are available for dealing with 
mails and cargo direct from the steamer to the quay or 
train, or vice versd. In addition there is a 21-ton stationary 


a 
electric crane, capable of lifting a laden coal waggon ‘ 
cradle and tipping the coal direct into steamer or lighter. _ 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the Liverpool Wat 
committee Alderman W. J. Burgess, the chairman, remark, 
that a very alarming report had appeared in the newspape: 
that a burst had taken place between Oswestry and Malpa 
It was said to be a burst of the main pipe 42 inches: 
diameter, but as a matter of fact the burst was of quite 
subsidiary character, being only 12 inches in diamete 
Although the occurrence was unfortunate, it was not near 
so serious as the public might be led to imagine from # 
somewhat vivid description which had appeared in the new 
papers. Little or no damage had been done, and he w, 
glad to say the pipe had been sufficiently repaired. 

Tue directors of the Busby Water Company ha) 
informed the Glasgow Corporation that they are prepare 
subject to the consent of Parliament being obtained by ¢] 
Corporation, to advise a sale of the company’s undertaki; 
to the Corporation at the price of 30,413/. 17s. 2d., subje 
to adjustment when the actual amount of the further e 
penditure has been ascertained. The company will pay < 
all loans and debts due by them, and retain and uplift ; 
sums in their hands or due to them. The company’s stor 
will be taken over at a valuation in addition to the pric 
Two committees, being unanimously of opinion that it wou 
be in the public interest that the Corporation should aequi 
the sole right to supply water in the area at prese 
supplied by the company, have recommended the Corpor 
tion to accept the offer. 

Sir WittiaAmM Warp, in a memorandum on Germ 
ceramic industries and German trade in ceramic produc 
has informed the Foreign Office that the extent of Germ: 
industry and trade in the various descriptions of ceramr 
ware, including bricks, &c., has largely increased during t 
past thirty years, and it appears likely to develop furth 
during the near future. One or the other branch of cerar 
industry is now to be met with in almost every part 
Germany. Common clays which can be utilised for bric 
making, and also those which can be used for the man 
facture of common earthenware goods, are of freque 
occurrence. The rather superior kinds, and among the 
those kinds which turn white after burning, are likewise n 
unfrequent. 
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)HE Egham (Surrey) surveyor reported to the Council 
! the tar surface of the main road, which had been 
ed for a certain distance, was breaking up. He had 
en to the county surveyor asking him to express an 
jion on consolidating macadam by rolling only, as 
1st using a grouting material while the rolling was in 
ress. The county surveyor had replied that, although 
sad often tried to roll the granite dry, he had never 
«2eded in consolidating a single yard without some bind- 
gnaterial. He believed that.if it was ever done at all it 
aonly after the roller had crushed the granite sufficiently 
/oduce some fine material to fill up the interstices. He 
aabsolutely certain that if large experiments were made 
jying to roll granite dry on such roads as those through 
4m, which are used by thousands of motorists, the 
Grists and drivers of other vehicles using the road would 
¢ be begging the Council to go back to the old method. 

gv Lambeth Mr. John Troutbeck held an inquest 
uiing the death of William Robins, forty-six. Accord- 
g) the evidence it appeared that on January 8 deceased 
iene scaffolding on some flats which were being 
ed in Chester Street, Lambeth. The deceased was in 
ect of tightening the rope around the scaffold when it 
c2, and he fell out over the scaffold into the road, a dis- 
n of 28 feet. The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Acci- 
til death,” and added a rider that ‘the ropes should be 
eo0ked before leaving the works for the job.” The 
_| 
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coroner said the question of the dangers of scaffolders was 
being very carefully censidered by Government authorities 
in order to see whether rules could not be drawn up 
whereby the dangers would be materially lessened. Cases 
such as the one the jury had heard that day were valuable 
in showing precisely what the dangers were and how they 
could be guarded against. 

Mr. C. F. Wixg, the Sheffield city surveyor, in his annual 
report states that the number of houses erected and certified 
for occupation was 1,982, being 19 houses more than the 
number in 1904; other buildings to the number of 420 were 
satisfactorily completed, an increase of 49. No fewer than 
46,999 houses have been erected under the by-laws since 
1864; there are now 16,600 back-to-back houses, and a 
total number of 100,700 houses in the city, of which from 
3,500 to 4,000 are unoccupied. Consideration of the details 
of the great sewage scheme, estimated to cost 270,000/., for 
remodelling and extending the present works, has occupied 
close attention. The Local Government Board now being 
prepared to allow the Corporation to proceed at once with 
work to the value of 100,009/., a commencement is being 
made. The section of the work includes an alteration of 
the catch-pits and inlet channels, the construction of settling 
tanks and contact beds of sufficient capacity to treat from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 gallons per day. The volumeso to 
be provided for is practically equal to the present dry- 
weather flow. On the completion of this section of the 
work a considerable improvement in the purity of the 
effluents may be anticipated, as well as an increase in the 
volume of storm water treated. 


THE medical officer to the Berks County Council in his 
annual report says:—The importance of a pure and plen- 
tiful water supply cannot easily be overrated. It is true 
that communities may for many years be dependent on a 
polluted supply, such as is drawn from shallow wells in a 
soil impregnated with sewage, and yet no outbreak of 
illness directly traceable to it occur, but not a year passes 
without affording an object-lesson on the possibility, of 
waterborne disease being introduced. It is against common 
sense to use the same land for refuse disposal and water 
supply, but this is what is unintentionally being done in 
some villages. The area of land around individual houses 
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is usually so small that any leakage from privy middens, 
leaking cesspools and refuse heaps must find its way, in a 
very imperfectly filtered condition, into the wells. These 
facts are fortunately becoming more geuerally recognised, 
and in the sinking of new wells proper construction and 
selection of site with regard to sources of pollution are 
receiving. better attention. Every urban district in the 
county now has a public water supply available, and the 
number of unsatisfactory wells in use is steadily diminish- 
ing. 


SCAFFOLD ACCIDENTS. 


At the London City Coroner’s Court Mr. Francis Thomas 
held an inquest recently on the body of Nathaniel Dicker- 
son (55), a stonemason’s labourer. Deceased was working 
on the top of the new Bartholomew’s Hospital buildings which 
are being erected in Giltspur Street. About seven o’clock he 
was sent below for more cement, and had started to come 
down when he missed his footing and fell nearly 50 feet. 
He was taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he 
died two hours after admission from shock following fracture 
of the skull and other serious injuries. The general fore- 
man said the ladder down which the deceased was coming 
had been tied to a horizontal “ledger,” which had been 
depressed by the weight of material on it. As the material 
was taken away the “ledger” lost its depression, and 
getting back to its normal position caused the ladder to 
swing clear of the scaffolding so that the moment deceased 
got on it it swung and threw him off. Replying to the 
coroner, the foreman stated that he had never heard of such 
an accident before. The jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” and expressed the opinion that more care 
should be taken in such cases in the future. Several 
witnesses engaged in the building trade said they had never 
heard of such an accident before. 


A CAREFUL investigation has shown that the reconstruc- 
tion of San Francisco will involve an expenditure of about 
80,000,000/., of which skilled and unskilled labour will reap 
a reward of 38,000,000/. These figures are based upon the 
cost of building material and the rate of wages current. 


A NEW STEEL PROCESS. 


ParTICULaRs of a new steel process are given in a repo 
by Mr. D. H. Ross, Canadian commercial agent at Me 
bourne. The results achieved are said to be so successfy 
that the process is to be exploited throughout the work 
It is called the Heskett-Moore process for directly cor 
verting iron ore into malleable iron or steel by a continuoy 
system, and, it is claimed, effects a saving of 25 per cen 
in the manufacture. The ore is simply concentrated } 
ordinary methods, or-if it is. magnetic it is separate 
electrically until the pure oxide of iron is obtained. Th 
oxide of iron is passed through a revolving cylinder heate 
by waste gases from subsequent operations and brought j 
that cylinder to a dull red heat. It drops from the eylind. 
to a second similar cylinder, and in the latter it is brou 

into contact with the deoxidising gas, which is Pie 
through and brought into contact with the heated ore. Tt 
heated ore is ales converted into a pure iron. Accompanie 
by and protected by the deoxidising gas, it is passed into 
third chamber or melting hearth, aiece it falls into a bat 
of molten iron and is converted directly into steel or balle 
up as malleable iron. The savings claimed for the proce: 
are those of time, labour—the whale process being aut 
matic—fuel and avoidance of flux. The inventors ¢lai 
that they have discovered a direct method of producit 
steel from one operation instead of using the blast furna 
and converter. i 


CONCRETE LINTELS. 


Tue desire to employ reinforced conerete is unprecedente 
The use of wrought and rolled-iron girders was not attend 
with so much eagerness sixty years ago. ' It is not to | 
.supposed that the new mode of building is only adapted 
be employed on a grand scale. Cases arise in everyd 
work where a beam or lintel of reinforced concrete wou 
be advantageous. Messrs. Joseph Sankey & Sons, Lt 
have anticipated that demand by preparing skeleton ste 
in 3 feet, 4 feet, 5 feet, 6 feet, 7 feet and 8 feet lengths, a1 
which can be obtained through any builders’ merchai 
The depth corresponds with two or three courses of bric 
work, as the case may be. 
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_ BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


session at the Central school of the Birmingham 
cipal School of Art will begin on Monday, September 10. 
ag the previous week the “School will be open to public 
#sction from eleven a.m. to nine p.m. daily, and the head 
ger (Mr. R. Catterson-Smith) will attend on four days 
jder, as far as possible, to arrange the courses of study 
vending students. Classes will be held there through- 
#1e session on “five mornings, six afternoons and five 
engsaweek. The courses “of study cover elementary 
advanced drawing, painting and modelling, including 
from plants, living animals and birds, thie antique, 
8 of still life, life, and an outdoor painting class; and 
yy-skilled experts will teach the following processes :— 


binding, embroidery and other needlework, metalwork 
¢ enamelling, including carving, chasing, c chipping, 


scening, engraving, mounting, raising, repoussé, set- 
i&c. ; ironwork, book illustration, pictorial design, &c. ; 
j2d-glass work and figure design applied to decoration ; 
se design, gesso, leatherwork, &c.; wood-carving, 


i 
blecoration. 

ir. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., will begin the session with 
tes upon the development of Gothic architecture in 
WiGermany, Spain and Italy, and will conclude with 
@mees to recent architecture. Mr. H. T. Buckland and 
\fdwin F. Reynolds have prepared new syllabuses 
actively in the advanced and elementary stages of 
Jecturai design. Mr. Francis B. Andrews, assisted by 
jXalph Berrill, remains in charge of the classes in 
ing construction, and Mr. Alfred W. Baylis retains the 
qership of taking builders’ quantities. 


NEW MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


uitiING of the Manchester Royal Infirmary Board was 
don Tuesday. Messrs. Hall & Brooke, the architects, 
ted on the progress of the works of the new Infirmary. 
a that the steelwork of the first floors was fixed 
y 


the large wards of six pavilions, and the other 
ons were being pushed on with rapidity, the walls 
1 from 4 to 10 feet high above the ground level. he 
«al theatres were also about 4 feet above the ground 


jig, illumination and heraldic drawing, house-painting | @ 
cut PIECE. 
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floor. There was a large quantity of material on the site, 
amounting in value to many thousands of pounds. There 
were more than 460 men at present at work on the site, and 
this number would be augmented as rapidly as possible. 
It appears that there had been correspondence with the 
waterworks committee of the Corporation as to an assured 
supply of water to the institution when water was cut off 
from private houses in cases of drought. The architects 
now expressed their satisfaction that there would be no 
conceivable risk of the Infirmary being deprived of water at 
any time. 


A WORKING SCULPTOR. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Weekly News gives the 
following account of an interview with Mr. Pittendrigh 
Macgillivray, R.S.A., of Edinburgh :— 

When I called on Mr. Macgillivray at his studio at 
Ravelstone Elms the other morning I found him busy with 
a very important commission which he has now in hand, 
and which, when completed, will be the sculptor’s master- 
I refer to the national monument to the memory of 


| the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, which is to be erected in 


St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. On a pedestal 18 feet 
high will stand the figure of Mr. Gladstone in Court dress 
as a member of the Privy Council, and robed in the gown of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his portrayal of the 


| great statesman the artist has set himself to express the 


strong mental calibre of the subject, while as accessories 
there are to be a series of symbolic figures. On. the 
pedestal will stand representations of “ Faith,” “ Fortitude,” 
“Vitality” and “Measure” (the classic term for harmony 
in arrangement). On the base, on a scale larger than life, 
figures symbolic of ““ Eloquence ” and ‘ ‘History’ ‘will find a 
place, while on a prow-shaped peak in front stand two 
Greek youths holding aloft a large laurel wreath, with 
depending bands, on which are inscribed Homeric 
quotations. 

As I glanced over the sketch models of this creation I 
could not help feeling that the idea was indeed worthy of 
the great memory it was to honour, and Mr. Macgillivray’s 
achievements in the past leave no doubt that its execution 
will be equally worthy the occasion. 
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“Do you prefer to work in bronze?” I asked, as I | along, admires them and advises him to take a studio, By 
noticed that much of his best work had been completed in | all the while he has been painting a variety of things { 
that material. which there seems to be no use, for which there js y 

‘No, I have no preference. The bulk of my work has | market, and the opening of the studio does not create th; 
been in bronze, because it has been work of a public nature.” | demand.” . 

“You studied abroad, of course ? ” ‘Education will not solve that problem. What, then, ; 

“T did not,” replied the artist with emphasis. “I have | the remedy you would suggest ?” I asked. a 
been abroad, but not as an art student in the sense you “That the student study his art in relation to a craft o 
imply. I acquired the technical part in the studio of a man | a practical basis. For instance, when the painter sets oy 
who, like myself, had little or no scholastic training—Mr. | on his artistic career we would teach him the use of h 
William Brodie, R.S.A. I have spent most of my time in | tools and the. materials with which he is to work—tea¢ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. To Mr. Brodie’s studio in Edin- him everything about the paint he is to handle, and how | 
burgh I went when only about fourteen years of age to | use it in a practical way. In fact, first make him a craft 
serve an apprenticeship to the technical side of sculpture. man, then follow that up with instruction in the high 
I was also with Mr. James Steel, who was a clever orna- | branches. In that way, if he were not a success as q 
mentist in Glasgow. Later I was with Mr. John Moss- artist he would still be able to earn his living.” 
man, R.S.A.” “That was your own experience ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Mossman who had the commissions for the | “Tt was. I began by cutting marble and preparin 
statues of Livingstone and Thomas Campbell in St. George's | clay.” 

Square, in Glasgow ?” ‘But it would require a tremendous revolution in a 

“Yes I was Mossman’s assistant at that time, and was | circles to bring that about ?” 
engaged on those statues. It was as a craftsman I worked “Perhaps; but remember it is scarcely more than wh: 
in the studios of those men. Ill the art training I received | has been going on in Paris and elsewhere in connectio 
was from books, and the works of men in these and other with some of the schools. A great many people have th 
cities I have visited at home and abroad—sources open to | idea that to succeed in art one has to go abroad and stud 


anybody.” | under great masters. I hold that more is done by trainin 
“But don’t you think, Mr. Macgillivray, that we don’t do |/a man to be a workman, and if he has the talent it wi 
enough in the way of art teaching in this country ?” | show itself once he knows his tools.” 


“One hears a great deal of talk, as if much could be 
done to instil a knowledge of art into pupils. Some talk 
about the time they were in such and such a famous artist’s 
studio, and received from him the spirit, as if it were some- 
thing of the nature of the laying on of hands. Personally, STAINING MARBLE. 
I don’t believe in that sort of thing. My opinion is that / THE art of staining or colouring marble was at one time 
unless a man has got that in him which will stamp him as | very lucrative secret, though there was scarcely anythin 
an artist in the true sense of the word he cannot be | in the process that has not, at one time or other, been mat 
educated to it. You can train him to use his hands and | known. Kincher was one of the first who publish 
eyes, but that is all. practicable information about it. This author, meetir 

‘For instance, you come across a young fellow who is | with stones in some cabinets presumed to be natural, b 
interested in art, and would like to know something about | having figures too nice and particular to be supposed \ 
it, but that may be really the sum total of his capabilities. | nature’s making, and these not only on the surface, b 
He takes a course of lessons from an art teacher, and gets | sunk through the whole body of the stones, was at tl 
the length of painting pretty subjects. Somebody comes ! pains of finding out the artist who did the business; andc 
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jrefusing to part with the secret on any terms, Kincher, 
Albert Gunter, a Saxon, endeavoured to find it out, in 
ich they succeeded at length. Their method was the 
swing :—Take aqua fortis and aqua regia, of each two 
ses, sal armoniac one ounce, spirit of wine two drams, 
hit twenty-six grains of gold and two drams of pure 
jer; let the silver be calcined and put into a vial, and pour 
ya it the aqua fortis; let this stand for some time, then 
worate it, and the remainder will first appear of a 
J: and afterwards of a black colour. Put the gold into 
her vial, pour the aqua regia upon it, and when it 
s}issolved evaporate it as the former. Put the spirit of 
2 upon the sal armoniac, and let it be evaporated in the 


y1e same manner from other metals, dissolved in their 

yer acid menstrua, were kept separate and used witha 
dil on the marble. These will penetrate without the 
4: assistance of heat, and the figures being traced with a 
fe on the marble the several parts are to be touched 
) ars have penetrated to the desired depth into the stone. 
irthis the mass may be cut into thin plates, and every 
nof them will have the figure exactly represented on both 


f plying these or the other tinging substances to marble 
wis to be wrought into any ornamental works, and where 
back is not exposed to view, is to apply the colours 
end and renew them so often till the figure is sufficiently 
} through the surface on the front, though it does not 
w> extend to it. This is the methcd that, of all others, 
fzs the stone to a nearer resemblance of natural veins 
ris kind. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 


JORRESPONDENT of the 77mes gives some remarkable 
yes bearing upon industrial occupations. During the 
s:wenty years the persons engaged in productive work 
4 increased by 19 per cent., while the occupied persons 
ely rendering services to others have increased at the 


tof 41.2 per cent. The population engagea in agricul- 


ner. All the remainders, and many others made | “ya 
paeeo ; : HOU erS | the scheduled lands, save such buildings as are necessary 


| 


trade and transport, combined with restricted foreign 
markets, which discourage productive industry.” However 
that may be, his figures, which are not open to controversy,. 
invite serious consideration. 


PRESERVATION OF SQUARES. 


Tue Act 6 Edward VII., Session 1906, provides that the 
freeholders, or persons otherwise interested in the sixty- 
nine squares or enclosures in the administrative County of 
London, having consented to its ‘provisions, it shall not be: 
lawful to erect any building or structure upon any part of 


or convenient for the use of such lands as gardens, or for 
the purposes of recreation. In certain cases the persons 


| now interested cannot bind their successors, who are there- 


with the proper colours, and this renewed daily till the | 


gaces, the colours never spreading. The nicest method | 


fore specifically protected in the Act by a provision which 
is probably more a legal expedient than a prospective diffi- 
culty. The maintenance of “scheduled lands” now 
managed by the Commissioners of Woods shall be under- 
taken by the London County Council if it is required to do: 
so, and as to the open spaces generally the operations of 
the Act may cease if the owner for the time being of an 
estate of which any of the scheduled lands form part shall 
set apart other lands which the County Council regard as 
an equivalent area. 

The value of this effort of the London County Council to 
perpetuate these areas as air-spaces can only be gathered 
from a list of the ‘ scheduled places” giving the name of the 
square or enclosure or the locality of the lands. It is as 
follows :— 

City of Westminster.—Bessborough Gardens (triangular 


| garden enclosure), Montpelier Square (garden enclosure). 


Camberwell, — Leyton Square and Camberwell Green 


| (garden enclosures), One Tree Hill, Sumner Road, Varcoe 


a has diminished 11.4 per cent., and that engaged in | 


yles has been stationary. It has only increased 0.7 per 
er has fallen from the third to the seventh place 
mig the occupational groups. Mining shows an in- 


m; building, an increase of 47.5 per cent., much 
‘ft due to municipal activity in effecting improve- 
GS; the brick, pottery and glass industry shows an 
ale of 36.9 per cent. ; and paper, &c., no less than 
|; per cent. On the other hand, in the unproductive 
“Dations every group, except domestic service, shows 


Metals, machines, &c., show an increase of 49.8 per 


O2rnment (general and local), 90.2 per cent.; defence, 
per cent.; professions, 45.3 per cent.; commercial, 
ZI per cent.; conveyance, 59.7 per cent.; gas, water 
Sanitary service, 170.8 per cent.; drapers and some 
ht dealers, 73.0 per cent.; clerks have increased 100 per 
1; railway men, 98.6 per cent.; carmen and carriers, 
i per cent.; dockers, 134.8 per cent. Trade and 
qrt have replaced productive industry, particularly 


a)port, which has risen from the sixth to the second 
‘among occupational groups.- The writer whose 
12S We are quoting concludes that “the root cause of | 
change in the occupations of the people, with its con- 
G2nces, is the system of free imports, which fosters 
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ge and in many cases an enormous increase. Thus | 


ese of 52.3 per cent., due to the increased export of | 


Road, Grove Lane (recreation grounds), South Grove, Rye 
Lane and Cox Walk, Forest Hill (enclosures). 

Deptford.—Wickham Gardens (garden enclosure). 

Finsbury.— King Square, Bartholomew. Square, Finsbury 
Square, Northampton Square (garden enclosures), the 
Triangle of St. John (triangular enclosure), Wilmington 
Square (public garden enclosure and fountain). 

Greenwich.—Westcombe Hill (enclosed lands). 

Hackney.—St. Thomas’s Square (enclosed garden), 
Shacklewell Lane (green and triangle), Stonebridge 
Common (garden enclosure), Kenton Road Triangle, 
(enclosed land). 

Hampstead.—Stanley Gardcns, Chalcot gardens (garden 
enclosures). 

Islington.—Alwyne Square, Canonbury Square, Penn 


| Road, Caledonian Road Triangle, Edward’s Square (garden 
_enclosures), Thornhill Crescent (enclosure), Thornhill 
| Gardens, Thornhill Square (garden enclosures), Islington 


Green (triangular garden enclosure), Newington Green, 
Kingsdown Road (garden enclosures), Market Road (play- 
ground and garden), Highbury Park (enclosed land). 

Kensingion.—Hereford Square, Emperor’s Gate (garden 
enclosures), St. Quintin’s Avenue (triangular enclosure), 

Lambeth.—Melbourne Square, Clayland’s Road Tri- 
angle (garden enclosures). 

Lewisham.—Addington Grove, Adelaide Road, Dermody 
Road Triangle (garden enclosures), Queen’s Road Circle 
(garden), Stanton Square (enclosure), Stanstead Road Tri- 
angle (garden enclosure), High Street, east side (enclosure), 
High Street, east side (three garden enclosures), High 


| Street, strips, west side (nineteen garden enclosures), 


Rushey Green (five garden enclosures). | 
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St. Pancras.—Camden Gardens (garden enclosure), | pletion of the circular services it is not anticipated th: 
‘Munster Square (two garden enclosures), Clarence Gardens | extra rolling stock will be required, and the powe 
(two garden enclosures), Pond Square (three enclosures of | driving the tramcars will be secured from the Counejl’s 
land), College Gardens, Lismore Circus (garden enclosures). | generating station at Greenwich. Arrangements are 

Shoreditch.—Charles Square, Hoxton Square (garden | made for the erection of a permanent. sub-station 
enclosures), Windsor Terrace (enclosure), Goldsmith Square | Gray’s Inn Road. The lines across the bridge and 


(recreation ground). the Embankment will, in accordance with a sug: 
Southwark. — Redcross Gardens (garden enclosure), | made by the select committee of the House of Con 

Portland Terrace (enclosed land). be laid on one side of the road near the kerb, on th 
Stepney.—Trafalsar Square (garden enclosure). stream side of the bridge and the river side of the Ey 


Wandsworth West Hill Road (triangular garden | ment. Certain necessary alterations will be made 
‘enclosure), West Hill Road (triangular enclosed space), | present Westminster Bridge Road terminus, and conne 
Melrose Road Triangle (garden enclosure), Paget Terrace | tions with the Battersea.and Wandsworth tramwa 
(three garden enclosures). included in the proposals. It is anticipated that th 
ways will be finished and ready to be worked by 


of the present year or early in 1907. 


THE EMBANKMENT TRAMWAYS. Be 
Tue London County Council are making the necessary STONE IN AMERICA.* ee 


“ ae 
arrangements for the construction of the tramways over ae : Pee pep a : ae Beas 
soe : . : HE points that it is important to consider, if one™ 
Westminster Bridge and along the Victoria Embankment. P : P q woul 

They have entrusted to their works committee the work 


write stone specifications that will leave no loop 
: : for dishonesty or slackness, are the mineral and che 
of constructing the subway from the Strand to the Embank- 4 4 : hem 
ment which is intended to carry the trams and form, when 


composition of a stone, strength and durability, effec 
connected with the existing tramway subway, a through 


weathering, porosity, texture and crystallisation, mo 
route between the north and south a the Thames. When a etal eae BR a i - 
this is completed the subway will extend from the Embank- | many serious delays in the furnishing of stone for im 
ment to Southampton Row. Itis also proposed to construct portant buildings that it is getting to be the custom fo 
a subway station for the trams near the Strand beneath . or eee : 
x : Sieg : architects and building committees to inspect com 
Wellington Street. The work, which is estimated to cost | peting quarries before large contracts are given out. Th 
about 65,000/,, will 'be begun as soon as the nevessaty Pro"! 7 on whe | qritess the specifications should also hav 
perty has. been acquired, and every effort is being: made te’) 4) ynee, af extenee quarry observations, if he 
expedite this matter. Contracts are also being let for con- is to do his best. A study of the weathering 6 
structing the lines” over Westminster Bridge and along | stone can be made with far better effect as it lies init 
the Embankment as far as John Carpenter Street, with 
connection with the proposed subway at Waterloo Bridge. | 


natural bed than after it has been placed in a building 
| Besides, we have few stone buildings of any great age 


The cost of the trackwork on these lines is estimated at | Many of the most popular varieties of stone nomiine 
96,0007, Ultimately the lines will be extended to the south | have been only a few years on the market, No geo 


side of Blackfriars Bridge, but this will not be possible until, | their durability and weathering qualities can be had unles 


according to the arrangement arrived at when the subject they are carefully examined where nature laid them down 
was before the Parliamentary committee, that bridge has | ——~ ~~ s g é us 


been, widened by the City Corporation. Pending the com- 


* From a narticle in the American Architect, by F. W. Hoyt 
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marvellous growth of our cities and the constant shift- 
<f the centres of business and population have heretofore 
, but a short life to the average city building. But we 
sionally erect monumental structures that are intended 
| dure through generations. With our great public and 
» buildings, costing millions of dollars each, we have 
ably now reached a more permanent stage, and the 
Jtion of a durable material of construction becomes 
} rtant. J i ; 
.great deal of stress is laid on the strength of stone. 
in crushing tests show a high result the producer of 
stone makes a leading argument of the fact in favour 
+s material. For ordinary building purposes it makes 
yiractical difference whether a stone can withstand a 
ying test of three to four thousand or thirty to forty 
sand pounds per squareinch. A variation of thousands 
jounds in crushing strength can be shown by stones 
) the same quarry, merely by the skill with which the 
is are prepared for testing. Therefore the ordinary 
et enath tests made for commercial purposes are 
rly empirical, and the most careful specification need 
no further heed of this question than merely to call for 
: of “ approved strength.” 

is strange that specifications rarely, if ever, make a 
iction between varieties of stone of the same general 
4), but widely different in themselves. For instance, if 
> marble is wanted, the true carbonate of lime marbles 
«he dolomites are treated in the specifications as if they 
¢ absolutely identical. It is not intended in this place 
(mpare the relative merits of the true marbles and the 
Imites. Each has its strenuous advocates. But they 
did not be confused in the specifications. These docu- 
s should always give plain evidence that in the office 
) which they come the two stones will be distinguished 
“rom the other, and an intelligent choice made. One 
{2 most conspicuous and important pnblic edifices in 
» York is built of the most coarsely crystalline of the 
nat of lime marbles. Some years after it was erected 
's desired to build an addition. The choice fell on a 
tfine-grained dolomite. The former stone is noted for 
‘on-absorbent qualities. A drop of red ink can be 
«red to stand on its surface for hours, and when washed 
ibe scarcely a trace. The dolomite absorbs the ink 
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as a lump of sugar takes up coftee from a saucer. It needs 
no scientist to predict what a lack of harmony there will be 
between the original building and the addition in a few 
years time. If the specifications had been carefully drawn 
so as to require’ an accord between the stones of the two 
parts, the choice of this particular dolomite would have been 
impossible. 

Granite specifications present few difficulties. As this 
is a bedded stone that is won from the earth by blasting, it 
is necessary, of course, to provide against ‘starts and 
powder-shakes.” It is also well to require a freedom from 
sap, as occasionally stains penetrate the stone for a few 
inches from the surface and along open seams. Many fine 
granite fronts and columns are disfigured by splotches of 
black. These could be avoided by a clause requiring that 
there be no “knots or concretionary nodules on exposed 
surfaces.” The only objection to this is that with some 
granites it is an instance of asking too much from nature. 
If a fine-grained granite is desired the words “of uniform 
texture throughout” should always be included in the 
specifications. There are often bands of porphyritic forma- 
tion running through the fine granites, and these must be 
excluded. If granite is called for and a strongly laminated 
gneiss finds its way into the building, as frequently happens, 
this is no fault of the specifications, and need not be dwelt 
upon. 

There is a great deal of looseness in the requirements 
for granitework. The specifications for a handsome 
business building recently erected in New York called 
for “ bush-hammered finish,” but mentioned no particular 
cut. The contractor gave a good six-cut job, as this is 
the usual finish for buildingwork and may be understood 
in the absence of precise instructions. When the stone 
was delivered the architect objected; he had _ specified 
bush-hammered, he said. After he had been finally con- 
vinced that the work came strictly within this category, he 
showed what it was that he wanted. He pointed to a soft 
stone, finished with a diamond hammer. As a particular 
effect was desired, it was necessary to rehammer and pain- 
fully rub the stone by hand after it was set in the wall. 
There have been constant disputes over hammered granite- 
work, but these could all be avoided by care in the specifica- 
tions. Five grades of fineness are generally recognised, 
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4-cut, 6-cut, 8-cut, 1o-cut and 12-cut. The cost increases 
with each degree of fineness. If there is any opportunity 
tto substitute the coarser for the finer finish, the contractor 
is tempted to avail himself of it. The patent or bush 
hammer was originally made in no other size than with a 
head seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. The cut then 
had reference to the number of blades in the head. But if 
the head is increased to an inch or more in thickness while 
tthe number of blades remains the same, it is apparent that 
‘this will make an appreciable difference in the fineness of 
‘the finish. So it has come about that some people interpret 
the finish to mean so many cuts to the inch, while others 
make it mean the number of blades in a standard hammer. 
‘Owing to this confusion, specifications should always 
read:—'' To be bush hammered with a patent hammer 
‘containing six [or any number desired] blades to a seven- 
eighths inch head.” 

With a stone of strongly stratified formation, often 
running into shalelike laminations, like many sandstones, 
‘attention must be paid to the bedding planes. A large 
part of the trouble that followed the use of brownstone a 
generation or two ago was caused bya failure to lay the 
stone on its natural bed. A block would be set on edge 
and it would continue to scale off, sometimes to a depth of 
several inches. The architects learned a lesson from this, 
but they learned it too well. Some of. them cannot write a 
specification without the words “to be laid on its natural 
bed.” Unless a stone is very thin-bedded or of a decided 
laminated formation, this clause should never be inserted. 
An expert examination would fail to show the natural bed 
of very many stones once they are away from the quarry. 
in these cases the requirement cannot be enforced and so 


it is worse than useless. Here is one evil that the “ natural 
bed” fallacy may work. A contract is given for a 
building in white marble, the stone to be free from 


colour, and to be laid on the natural bed. In most quarries 
there are bands of colour that generally run at a slight 
angle to the bed. They do not affect the strength in the 
slightest degree, but according to the specifications we have 
in mind, they could not appear on the surface of acceptable 
blocks. Marble quarries are operated in so-called floors, 
and one entire floor may be marked bya band of colour. 
If the blocks were set on edge the colour would not show, 


a 
but this the architect will not permit, although any sound 
marble will weather just as well on its edge as on its bed. 
Consequently this entire floor of marble must be Tejected, 
and for what the quarryman cannot help thinking is amere 
unreasonable whim. 

Even in stratified sandstones the bedding plane sy 
not play the all-important part in disintegration that is 
usually supposed. A striking proof of this is frequently 
seen. If one will examine the guoins in a building he will 
very often find that one has scaled with equal freedom on 
the front and on the side. Both of these cannot be bedding 
planes, and, in fact, neither one may be. 

Special care should be observed, of course, in the pre. 
paration of specifications for additions to existing buildings, 
unless contrast is sought. It is not enough to call for stone 
of the same general class and appearance. Chemical 
analysis, texture and strength must all be taken into 
account. It would be well, if possible, to obtain the new 
stone from the same neighbourhood from which the old was 
taken. The same stone varies sometimes in its weathering 
qualities according to the local conditions under which it 
was deposited or erupted. An instance showing the 
danger of using two different stones in the same building ig 
furnished by the State Capitol of Washington at Olympia. 
Use was made of two sandstones, from different localities, 
that appeared almost identical at ae Under the influence 
of weathering they grew very dissimilar. An effort was 
made to bring the inferior stone back to its original appear- 
ance by the use of acid washes. It was an unfortunate 
expedient, for the treatment only made the defects worse. 
A striking example of the effect of changing from one 
material to another is also to be seen in the Washington 
Monument. The variation in colour, 50 or 75 feet from the 
base, is so distinct that it can be noticed miles away when 
the sunlight falls on the shaft. 

Apart from the choice of stone, there are certain details 
connected with the setting that must be cared for in the 
specifications unless disappointment is to result. It should 
be remembered that the word “ non-absorbent” is only a 
relative term as applied to stone. The slightest porosity, 
and all stone is more or less porous, means the possibility 
of staining, unless it is carefully guarded against. Iron 
rust will deeply penetrate most stones in a short time, 
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, oil is a common disfiguring agency. 
yt of the State of Neat York is a handsome public 
ding erected of a choice marble. It was set in Portland 
«ent instead of a non- staining cement, and the blocks 
e not even treated with asphaltum. As a result the 
je is terribly stained. The quarry that furnished the 
erial was almost ruined, for the natural assumption 
those who did not know the facts was that the 
ble itself was worthless. This is a case where the 
fications were evidently at fault. Carelessness or 
»yrance in inspection and supervision of buildingwork 
uently works an injury to the material itself. The 
Jane in such cases, too, unjustly falls on the quarry. In 
erection of one of the costliest and most elaborate 
dings in New York the exhaust pipes of the hoisting 
yines were turned towards the walls. Day after day they 
inued to belch against the delicate stonework showers 
ean impregnated with dirty oil from the cylinders. 
p 

) 


effect was not noticed until the engines had long been 
oved and the walls were cleaned down. To this day 
y architects and stone men believe that the stains, 
jch cannot be eradicated, are a natural defect in the 
re. 

f one were permitted to sum up the q uestion of stone 
Jifications epigrammatically, it would be, “ Do not ask 
ature more than she can give. But where she has been 
2 rous let not greed, nor ignorance, nor carelessness spoil 
dzifts.” 


FIRE RISKS.* 


t to matches as a cause of accidental fire comes the 
x of woodwork by faults in flues or overheating in the 
«ity of the fireplace. One would imagine that such a 
iz as building a beam into a chimney, or laying 
d: under the hearth of a firegrate would be so manifest 
(ager as to insure it never occurring, but such criminal 
aessness is by no means so uncommon as one might 
isine, and in such cases it is only a question of time and 
i ce for a fire to be caused by it. 


‘From the Cantor Lectures on Rave. mire Gone and Fire 
“ntion, by Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 
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A beam, the end of which impinges on the interior of a 
flue, may be so far above the grate that for years no trouble 
arises, but the hot upcurrent of gases in the chimney will 
gradually dry and carbonise the wood, whilst any collection 
of soot in the chimney catching fire will start a smouldering 
combustion in the beam that may go on for a considerable 
time before it gets sufficient air to cause it to break into 
active combustion, 

A more usual source of danger is to be found in the 
perishing of the mortar used in building the flue, and so 
leaving gaps in the brickwork behind which the woodwork 
is situated. Mortar practically consists of a mixture of 
slaked lime and sharp sand, and when brickwork has 
been laid with this, the first hardening of the mortar is 
dependent upon the slaked lime absorbing carbon dioxide 
from the air, which converts it into carbonate and causes it 
to harden, whilst after a lapse of many years a further action 
takes place by the silica of the sand acting on the calcium 
carbonate to form a silicate of great hardness and strength. 
With modern buildings, however, the first action is the only 
one that has taken place. 

The brickwork in the interior of a flue is often very 
roughly laid, being out of sight, and the bricks, instead of 
being laid true and nearly touching g, are made up with 
broken bricks and a considerable quantity of mortar. After 
this has set, the action of heat upon it is again to burn the 
calcium carbonate back to lime, so causing the crumbling 
down of the mortar, and should a joist have been built in 


| close to the casing of the flue, hot gases will find their way 


through the perished mortar to it, and gradually bring about 
slight carbonisation of the wood, and occasionally cause its 
ignition. 

Another fruitful source of danger is to be found in the 
replacement of one form of grate or fireplace by a new one. 
For instance, a grate is getting rather old, and you deter- 
mine to have it replaced by one of modern construction, 
say one of the well fires. In the old grate the hearthstone 
was flush with the floor, and under this was a sufficient 
mass of concrete or mortar amply to protect the joists below 
undue heat. You probably buy a new grate from a 
| local ironmonger and entrust him with the job of fixing it, 
and the old hearthstone and insulating material having 
been removed to make way for the entirely different struc- 
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EORGE . JENNINGS, LTD. 


elegrams, “JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


By Special Appointment 
SANITARY ENGINEERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


lecialists in Sanitary Fittings 


FOR 


SCHOOLS 


ter- Closets, Lavatories, Urinals, Baths 


INSPECTION OF SHOW-ROOMS 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MBETH PALACE ROAD, SE. 


INVITED. 


Telephone, 680. HOP. 
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ture, the inexperienced workman fails properly to insulate 


the bottom of the well-grate, with the result that the joists 
below get overheated. 

Dangers of these characters can only be got over by 
strict supervision during the building of a house, and by 
entrusting alterations and repairs only to workmen who 
thoroughly understand the work which has to be done. 

All heating dangers are largely increased, and indeed 
chiefly exist from the fact that lightly charred wood becomes 


-almost pyrophoric in its character, and can readily be set 


on fire at temperatures considerably below those needed to 
start the combustion of either uncharred wood or charcoal. 
The changes taking place in wood under the influence of 
long-continued heating are of a complex-and interesting 


-character. 


Wood consists mainly of a definite chemical compound 
called cellulose, a body formed from carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, and besides cellulose we find wood contains the 
constituents of the sap and a varying quantity of water. 
The amount of water present depends upon the season of 
the year and the portion of the tree from which it is taken, 
whilst the percentage is as a rule greater in soft than in 
hard woods, the following table giving an idea of the 
quantity present in various kinds of wood :— 


Beech 18.6 per cent, 
Oak ; 34.7 AE 
Common fir . peep f 
Alder 5 ee AL es 
Elm ; ; 44.5 + 
Poplar . ; F 50.6 “ae 


hen wood is placed under cover and ‘exposed to the 


air for about a year the moisture is reduced to about 20 per 


cent., and the remaining moisture can be got rid of by sub- 
jecting the wood to the action of heat, the last portions 
requiring a temperature sufficient to char the wood. If, 
however, the wood be heated somewhat below this point 
the greater part of the moisture is removed; but on again 
allowing the wood to cool to atmospheric temperatures and 
exposing it to the air, the hygroscopic nature of the wood 
gradually attracts moisture until the percentage reaches 
about 20, at which point a sort of equilibrium is established 
between the moisture in the air and the wood. 

When wood is exposed to the long-continued action of 


heat it undergoes progressive changes nearly akin to thos 
which have taken place during the conversion of vegetatio 
into coal. Up to 100 degs. C. (212 degs. F.) practical] 
only moisture is expelled from the wood, and at a fe 
degrees above this point not only water but volatile hydr 
carbons are slowly driven out, whilst at 150 degs, ( 
(302 degs. F.) oxides of carbon, together with more hydr 
carbons, are disengaged, and slightly above this temperatuy 
the wood commences to assume a scorched appearance a 
to turn brown. At about 250 degs. C. (482 degs, F.) woo 
is converted into a soft brownish form of charcoal, which | 
its most dangerous form, being highly pyrophorie and sel 
igniting at comparatively low temperatures. At 300 degs, 
(572 degs. F.) the carbon begins to assume the appearan 
of soft black charcoal, getting harder and more metallic j 
its properties as the temperature increases. i 

The chemical changes which are taking place in ¢f 
charcoal at these varying temperatures are strictly show 
by the following table :— Ge: 


‘pe 


Temperature. Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Ash, 

PAIK OC KS Cy og So ao 4.60 23.0 1.40 
363 degs. C. , » 80H Bid 14.55 ee 
AV Osdecs” Grmes Fun icohainci 3303. 9.47 T.60n 
ploiders Gi + S682 Sa 9.11 1,58 


It is seen that as soon as 270 degs. C. is reached the aetio 
consists in a gradual increase in the percentage of carbo 
owing to the elimination of hydrogen and oxygen, andi 
clearly due, therefore, to compounds still containing the: 
three elements in comparatively large proportions that tl 
pyrophoric carbon owes its dangerous character. Tf th 
contact of the wood with the heated surface be continuc 
for a sufficiently long period of time, a temperature of 
few degrees only above the boiling-point of water 
enough to produce a semi-carbonised film on the woo 
which will start smouldering at a very low temperatur 
the heat rising from an oil lamp or gas flame some distan 
away being sufficient to start the smouldering combustio 
Indeed, the temperature of a steam-pipe -has been four 
sufficient to cause ignition, this being due probably to @l 
long-continued heat generating certain hydrocarbons of lo 
ignition point, which remain occluded in the pores of tl 
semi-charred wood, and are there brought into close conta 
with the occluded oxygen. 


T London Showroo 


First 


~ - 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Na a} 
*“ Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imit 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c¢., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be ~ 


& R. CORKER, Ltd 
GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ; 
ms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


“ DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


in the Final Test: 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner anda 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


obtained from = 
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ROTHERHAM. 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, Bee 
where the “Drawwell” can pe seen in action 
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‘4 business communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
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matter. Agents for America, The International News 
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Important Notice to the 


} 


|; Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
| the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
| CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HA Y 
ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 

p 


| The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

\elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 

m, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 


| SoutH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
\ Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


nder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
he later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
} 


| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
3 connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
/ staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


| in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| 
| Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


aifficult Act. 


‘thitects and Civil Engineers of Westminster. 


; 3 | tinger Road. 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | . 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Conapetitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gaywoop.—Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 
new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MontEvipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further partictilars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AtnwicK.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of branch pre- 
mises. Mr. E. G. E. Kino, architect, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

AupENSHAW.-—Sept. 11.—For the erection of “a public 
elementary school at Audenshaw, Lancashire. Deposit 24. 
Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

BeLrast.—Sept. 8.—For building factory in Mountpot- 
Messrs. D. M. Cooper & R. Sharpe Hill, 
architects, 35 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Bristot.—For building warehouses upon the Bath Road. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, architects and surveyors, 
Salisbury. 


Specialties : 


| SASH 
E Be CANOPY 
| SKYLIGHT te 
(= , PAVEMENT — 


@ » e @ »p 
Bring in Daylight. 
| Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. 
_ Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &e., &c. 


| British Luxfer Prism Synd., tta., 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 


Dome Lights, 
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Bury Sr. Epmunps. — Sept. 1o.— For alterations and 
additions to the county school, Northgate Street. Mr. A. 
Ainsworth Hunt, county architect, Sudbury and Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

CHARTHAM.—Sept. 13.—For the alteration and enlarge- 
ment, to accommodate forty additional children, of the 
Council school at Chartham Hatch, near Canterbury, Kent. 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, 
Canterbury. Application, together with a deposit of 12, by 
Noon on September 4. 


CovENTRY.—Sept. 14.—For alterations to 182 Spon 
Street, for the General Municipal Charities Trustees. Mr. 
Herbert W. Chattaway, surveyor to the Trustees, Trinity 
Churchyard, Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—Sept. 8.—For the works required and 
materials supplied in the erection of a sub-station and 
boiler-seatings at the electricity works, Sandy Lane. 
Deposit 171s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and 
surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

Eipon LaNnE AND SEDGEFIELD.— Sept. 18.—For the 
erection of schools at Eldon Lane and Sedgefield, for the 
Durham County education committee. For Eldon Lane, 
Messrs. Vaux & Mark, architects, 29 Norfolk Street, Sunder- 
land; for Sedgefield, the Education Committee’s Architect, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

GAINSBOROUGH.— Sept. 17.—For pulling-down and re- 
building premises in Bridge Street. Applications together 
with a deposit of 2/7. 2s. by Sept. 5. Messrs. Scorer & 
Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

GRAVESEND.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of a registrar’s 
room at the Gravesend hospital. Mr. F. H. Stevens, hon. 
secretary. 

Hatirax.—Sept. 14.—For erecting eleven dwelling- 
houses and appurtenances in Leamington Avenue (Clapton 
Lodge estate). Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 1 Harrison 
Road, Halifax. 

HENLEy-onN-THAMES. — Sept. 10.—For converting the 
schoo] buildings adjacent to the workhouse at Henley-on- 
Thames into an infirmary, for the Guardians of Henley 
union. Names before August 15 to Messrs. Charles Smith 
& Son, architects to the Board, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 


ee 

Hounstow.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of an infagear 
school at Spring Grove, to accommodate 350 children 
Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. A. Lancelot Lang, architect, Council 
House, Hounslow. a} 


he 


Hutron.—Sept. 19.—For staining and polishing 
floors of the day-rooms and dormitories at the new schools 
at Hutton, Essex, comprising a superficial area of between 
5,000 and 6,000 square yards, for the Poplar Union. Mr 
G. Herbert Lough, clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E 


ILLoGAN.—Sept. 12.—For building four dwelling-hoy 
at Peace, Illogan, Cornwall. Mr. John Jewell, Treskilla 
Illogan. 


TRELAND.—Sept. 11.—For building a dispensary medj 
officer’s residence at Knocknaskagh, for the Guardians of 
Dungarvan Union. Mr. Michael Flynn, acting clerk of 
union. Be 


Kra.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a stable at Calen 
farm in the parish of Kea, Cornwall. The Farmhou 
Calenick, Cornwall. 


KEIGHLEY.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of an alkali 
storehouse at the filter beds, Oldfield. Mr. Walter Fowlds, _ 
borough surveyor. es 

KENWyN.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a wall and 
forming an entrance gateway to premises at Rosehill _ 
Cottage, Greenbottom, Kenwyn. Mr. R. Painter, 7 Cotehele 
Terrace, Truro. ee 


Le SCR 
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KETTERING. — Sept. 8. — For construction of service 
reservoir and laying mains; 560 tons of cast-iron Pipes and | 
specials; sluice valves, air valves, hydrants, &c.; gas 
engines, suction gas plant and pumps. Messrs. Everard, — 
Son & Pick, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester, ae 


Lreps.—Sept. 19.—For the enlargement of the branch: : 
post office, Chapeltown. Deposit 14 1s. H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. ie 


Lricu.—Sept. 19.—For the supply of two girder troughs — 
and supporting standards, together with 14-inch steel 
tubes for the purpose of crossing certain railways in West- 
houghton, for the Leigh gas and water committee. Mr. — 
Jae Gibson, gas and water engineer, Town Hall, Leigh, — 

ancs. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 


2 
CAMEOID. High and Low Reiief Dadoes, Fillings, Ceilings 


High Relief. Large selection of 
Friezes and Ceilings. 


CORDELOVA. 


PIPL 


Sole Patentees & Manufacturers: THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. (Lincrusta Walton 
1 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


ae Telegrams, 
Lincrusta Walton, London,’’ 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON 


FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 
Ash, Black Wainut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. 
PLAIN OR CARVED MOULDINGS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
Square or Round Turning to any Pattern. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. 


(REGISTERED). 


“HORNET ” Rapid Circulation Syst 


A REVOLUTION 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEE 


For Index of Advertisers, 


The Sunbury Wall Decoration a 
Solid Relief 
and Frieze 
Artistic Designs for 
Branch) 


Telephone No. ch 
3769 Gerrard. 


1, 3 & 5 VIRGINIA | 
and 80 BOUNDARY STR 
(Back of Shoreditch Church, 
Facing the Railings), 
Bethnal Green, London 
Telegraphic Address, “ YOUNGISTIC, LOND 


IN HOT WATER HEATI 


see page xX. 
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}f technical school at the rear of the Chapel Street Council 
shool, Chapel Street. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Henry Littler, 
/echitect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Lincotn.— Sept. 13.—For ulterations and additions to the 
lack Goats hotel, High Street. Messrs. Sheppard & 
jockton, architects, Bargate, Newark. 


| Lonpon.—Sept. 11.—For the following works at their 
/orkhouse, situated at Upper Edmonton, near Silver Street 
‘tation (G.E.R.), for the Guardians of Strand Union :-— 
|) General exterior repairs, cleaning, painting, &c.; (2) 
) repairs to roof of laundry building and alternately (d) 
mnstruction of new roof altogether. Mr. A. A. Kekwick, 
‘chitect to the Guardians, 18 and 19 The Outer Temple, 


rand. 


| Lonpon.—Sept. 13.—For the provision and erection 
/ iron bridges and connecting up same between A and E 
jocks at the workhouse, Ladywell, S.E., for the Bermondsey 
joard of Guardians. Applications, together with a deposit 
“52, by Sept. 6. Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, clerk, Guardians’ 
ffices, 283 Tooley Street, S.E. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 18.—For erecting a public convenience 
jid bath-houses at Bell Green, Lower Sydenham, for the 
/2wisham Borough Council. Deposit 5/. Surveyor’s De- 
‘artment, the Town Hall, Catford. 


'Lonpon.—Sept. 18.—For extensions to the Central 
tblic Library, Tottenham. Deposit 5/, charge of tos. 6d. 
rquantities. Mr. W. H. Prescott, engineer to the Council, 
puncil Buildings, The Green, Tottenham. 


| Lonpon.—Sept. 27.—For additions and alterations in the 
ilding at the electricity works, Osborn Street, -White 
apel, E., for the Stepney Borough Council. Deposit 5/. 
r. M. W. Jameson, A.M.L.C.E., borough engineer, 15 Great 
lie Street, Whitechapel E. 


Low BrapFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of addi- 
ms, &c., to Low Bradfield Provided school, near Sheffield. 
r. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, 
‘akefield. 


| Mircuam.—Sept. 20.—For repairs and painting at the 
olation hospital, Beddington Corner, for the Croydon Rural 
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LEVENSHULME.— Oct. 4.—For the erection and completion | 


9 


District Council. Deposit 14 Mr. R. M. Chart, surveyor, 


| Town Hall, Croydon. 


PooLe.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a secondary 
school at Seldown, Poole. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, 
Parkstone. 


RASKELF.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Cold Harbour, Raskelf, near Easingwold, for the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, 
Thirsk. 

REIGATE.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of cart sheds and a 
store at the Corporation depots in Brighton Road, Redhill, 
London Road and Blackborough Road, Reigate. Mr. F. T. 
Clayton, C.E., borough surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Reigate. 

ROTHERHAM.—Sept. 19.—For laundry machinery and 
fittings required at the public baths, also from builders for 
structural alterations. Mr. J. Platts, Corporation architect. 


SALFORD.—Sept. 10.—For the following works, for the 
tramways committee :—(Contract 145) constructional steel- 
work ; (Contract 146) builders’ work, in erection and com- 
pletion of extensions to the central car depot, Frederick 
Road, Pendleton. The General Manager, Tramways 
Department, 32 Blackfriars Street, Salford. 


ScoTLanv.—Sept. 12.—For the following works, for the 
Greenock Burgh School Boaid:—(1) Digger, mason and 
brickwork ; (2) carpenter, joiner and ironmongerywork ; 
(3) cast-iron and steelwork ; (4) plumberwork; (5) slater- 
work; (6) plastererwork ; (7) granolithicwork; (8) tile- 
work; (9) electric-lighting ; (10) painterwork, required in 


3) 
connection with erection of Cartsburn public school, 
Greenock. Mr. A. F. Niven, clerk, Burgh School Board 


Offices, Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 

SuipLey.—Sept. 8.—For alterations and additions to tne 
Salt school. Mr. Sam Bradley, architect, Yorkshire Bank 
Chambers, Shipley, Yorks. 

Stx-Mire-Borrom.—Sept. 14.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Green Man inn, Six-Mile-Bottom, near Cam- 
bridge. Mr, Herbert W. Chattaway, surveyor to the 
Trustees, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Sept. 28.—The South Shields educa- 
tion authority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 
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|/ELECTRIC 


[YDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


oe DURO Registered 


FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 
A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


YALE & TOWNE 
PADLOCKS 


are used the world over. 
They are made in many 
grades all of which afford 
excellent security. The 
best have the name YALE on the case. 


Your Ironmonger can supply you a Yale 
& Towne Padlock for every padlock use. 


en. Fa Ce kee Sa 


FINEST ‘‘HYDRO” MADE. 


(7, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


Do you want WATER fe 


THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. 
You will save 3d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons, or more than 
75 per cent. of your preseut water rate. 
Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 

30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 

Nearly a century’s experience. On Admiralty List. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


YITROLITE. |CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 


A Decorative White Paint. 


D or to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
and Durability. Sample Free. 


[LTER CARSON & SONS, 


2ve Works, Battersea, London. 


x ‘Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


al, Paris, 1867. 


London Road, CARLISLE. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


|ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
1 COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


facturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
‘ Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
a4 Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
| 6 CITY ROAD,E.C. - + LONDON. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark : 
SE X. L. HARTSHILL. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


WELDON STONE. 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. ; 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


LUXXY, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | gouy Roos, WeLpon STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING: 


‘ 
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the warming and ventilation-on the Plenum system of a 
block of four school departments, accommodating a total of 
1,950 scholars, to be erected on the site ot the Mowbray 
Council school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi- 
tect, Albany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. 


TREGREHAN.—Sept. 8.—For ppekae oe additions to 
three cottages at Tregrehan, Cornwall. -. John Mutton, 
architect, Charlestown. 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For whole or separate tenders 
in connection with the following schools, for the “West 
Riding education committee: — Thornton-in-Craven new 
school, Elslack new school, Cudworth new school, Kirkham- 
gate new school. Bolton-on-Dearne: Goldthorpe (infants) 
provided school (enlargement) — builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter. Mytholmroyd: Scout Road 
provided school (sanitary alterations), Burnley Road _ pro- 
vided school (sanitary alterations)—builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, painter; Cragg Vale provided school (sanitary 
alterations)-—builder and plumber; Harthill-with-Woodall 
provided school (alterations and new cloak- room)—builder, 
&c.; Adwick-on-Dearne provided school (alterations and 
repairs) — —builder and asphalter. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Wates.—For the erection of a vestry at Bargoed, for 
the Welsh Baptist denomination. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, 
architect and surveyor, Hengoed. 

Wa es.—Sept. 8.—For the following works :—(1) New 
police station at Glyn Neath, (2) alterations and additions 
at the Bridgend police court buildings. The Glamorgan 
County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a chapel house, 
for the trustees of the Calvinistic Methodist church, Sen- 
ghenydd. Mr. John Davies, butcher, Caerphilly Road, 
Senghenydd. . 

Wates.—Sept. 10.—For making alterations and building 
additions to Tymawr, Rhymney. Mr. T. Roderick, archi- 
tect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare. 


Wa tes.—Sept. 11.—For the erection of four bungalows 
at Coed-Ely, near Llantrisant. Mr. P. J. Jones, a architect, 
Cilfynydd, Pontypridd. 
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| Carmarthenshire infirmary, Carmarthen. 


[Supr. 7, 1906, 


Wates.—Sept. 12.—For additions and improvements | 


“i 


Bethesda Congregational chapel, Merthyr Tydfil. 
John Thomas, 90 Brecon Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 
WaALEs.,—Sept. 13. Sige a erection of pastor's vi 
Ebenezer, ilorsteeen John Ed. Jones, chair 
Hendrefadop Shop, ee ae 
Wates.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a sche Boa 
classrooms and sundry other works at the Calvinistic 
Methodist church, Garndiffaith, near Pontypool. Mr. D, 
Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 
Wa tes.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of thirty-eight 
houses at Penywern, Dowlais, for the Corporation of 
Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 121s. The Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of schools for boys, 
girls and infants, together with cookery and manual instruc- 
tion rooms at Willowtown, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Def sit 
31. 3s. Mr. H. Waters Waungoeh, architect, Beaufort, 
Separate tenders are required for (1) the infants’ block, (2) (2) 
mixed block, (3) cookery and manual block, (4) ie Te 
mainder of the works and (5) the whole of the worksal 
Wates.—Sept. 18.—For building a sanitary block at th 
Messrs. Georg 


Morgan & Sons, architects, Carmarthen. 

Wates.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a stone ana ee 
bridge at Gwyddgrug, near Pencader, for the Carmarthen. 
shire County Council. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, county 
surveyor, Carmarthen. 

Yorx.—Sept. 12.—For alterations at the public library 
and for supplying and fixing of furniture and fionea a . 
A. Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, Yorks. 

York.—Sept. 12.For the erection of a clubhouse 1 neal 
York, for the committee of the York Golf Club. Mr. J 
Edmund Jones, solicitor, 1 Market Street, York. 


t 


™An American firm has decided to erect a big hotel it 
Kingston, Jamaica, which will cost over 60,000/., will be the 
largest in the West Indies and capable of accommodatin 
500 guests. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale| 
promptly executed. 


Leather, 1s. 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


IE‘. 


AWEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. j.. ‘Tele. 871 Hop. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF | 
CLOTH TRACINGS. 
The White Mansion, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, <8¢."ite "rece: | 


ESTABLISHED 1888, Tel. No. 135 Victoria, MINSTER. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, | 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING | 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


: LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
aceots:; MARBLE." | 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ARE 


TRUE - SCALE 


PHENIX 


CHEAP. 


' For Index of Advertisers, see page x. || 


p TD. (QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.5 

Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


| * TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, /p) AGK LINE PRINTS 


(DoREL FRHRES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth,” 


R’s Method of Perspectiweés 
Write for particulars free. 


STANLEY & CO., Litdes 


P = OTO = '@1 @) Pl ES lens 13 Railway Ce London Bridge, S.E. 
PHOTO-COPIES 
IDOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
i 7 Special Terms for Yearly contracts. 
Very complete particulars and specimens on application. | 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., 
Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.G. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


25 Victoria Street, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. __ 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers: (a 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different ae. 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ua Dam 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPC 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Ct 


TRAFFIC. STREET, NOTTING! 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chure 
Sec “FURSE, NOTTING. 


Tribrach, London.” 


96 Ludgeke Hill e 


ORNAMENTAL METAL: : 


PHOTO - LITHO 


= CASEM E NTS, ST. 
“Toons AL ConsTRuctiv 


BONNAUD BELTING 


UNIQUE. Ei 


Unaffected by any temperature or humidit 
acid proof. Trade invited to apply for district 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles 8 Pe 
Contractors to H.M. Governme 
Ponders End. London. N. 


RELIABLE. 


London, S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. BARRY. 


For the erection of public offices in Holton Road. Messrs, 


ASHBURTON. Hutcuinson & Payne, architects, 29 John Street, 
r ie erection of villa residences on the Druid estate, &c. London, W.C. 
Mr. R. Montacue Luks, engineer, Plymouth. Richards. ‘ ay ae : : . £8,610 0 oO 
White, Chatton & Co. . j 3 F - £1,989 Is 7 Jones Bros. . ; : ; ; : "8. 600-4. O20 
‘Joneybeare . : 3 . : A 1,795 12 1 Lloyd & Tape ; : ; ; F SET ete LO 
‘Yeo & Sons . : ; : ; + o Wyyazenones Britton . ; : ; . t : i, 9B, 2758 oe O 
\Nakeham Bros. . Y ; ¥ : RE 6Scr Garo Rendell : : ; : p : 2 8,084 C0 
Drew . . : as Yy S87 CORE O Evans & Bros, ; : : ’ < SGOT OR: O 
3ADCOCK, Ashburton (accepted) : : . ERIE PRR CO Davies & Sons. . . : . 1k 717902 Oe .O 
Narracott . , ; L . 3,474 11%6 Allen & Sons ; ; ah E7OIe BONG 
np D. W. Davies, Cardiff (accepted) . é A hobo O 
-the erection of new schools in Racecommon Road. | BECCLES, 
Accepted tenders. | For alterations and additions to the Ship inn. Mr. ArrHuR 
‘Nz G. & C. Eveland, Barnsley, excavating | Pe.ts, F.S.I., architect, Beccles. 
and building . . 44,780 0 oO King : ; : é ; . ZO 2%y On .O 
eam, Barnsley, joiners’, work girls and Hindes & Co. . ; ‘ : : ; ie Zod O° O 
infants’ school . é : 5, 4,788 8Oe bo Hipperson Bros. . : : : a. 207%, OO 
yoodyear, joiners’ work boys’ school . .° 1,010, 0! of. Exsry, Lowestoft ( (accepted ) . ; : e220 |G. O 
Medley, Barnsley, boundary walls, drainage 
and yard . 959:° O <0 BIRKENHEAD. 
insfold, Barnsley, plumbers’ work boys | For the erection of post office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
, . B Me d ae : ae : 6 York Portland 
illam Bros., Bradford, s aters’ work . . 06 18 oO ; she RI. stone. stone. 
Marsden, Huddersfield, plumbers’ work girls’ Waring-White Building Co. ; - 415,574 415,174 
} Thomas & Sons . ; f ‘ - 14.756 14,41 
school ; ; : 539. dO © u E 4.75 4,417 
salmon, Cudworth, plasterers’ work . TTP ee enshaw & Sons. ‘ : - 13,855 oat Ss 
garter & ECo., Horwich, plumbers’ work Eis emaat pec i iam anol - 13,655 ran 
infants’ school... pan 2305 Uh ued res phe Sah Os Poin amie 135535 
itephenson{& Son, Barnsley, painting ; 194 0 O Jones & Map : : ; : - 13,260 13,305 
Rothwell & Sons. é ’ 2 . 13,000 13,250 
BRADFORD. Merritt . : : ; 0 E2004 13,098 
| enlargement of post office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. Webster : . . ; : - 12,979 13,250 
Credit. Paterson & Son . ‘ , : 2 h2,802 13,147 
chofield & Son . R - £9,863 ee. C) S50 (06 Thornton & Sons. : ; ; oN £2,259 12,453 
sooth & Sons ; ; 9,400 0 oO 134 0 0! Brown & Backhouse . ‘ : ~° $2,678 12,937 
\foulson & Son. .- . 2 140,840°°0 0 Soap Oe Allen . ‘ ‘ : : 212,180 12,395 
furgatroyd & Son : emt Ge OO 150. o .o |. Greener & Co, . : , . . 11,890 12,140 
vearnley & Sons . é att. 5000.0. 0 1Q0 | OF (oO) eo rordes ; . ; : ; YT SAE 12,068 
'ARNISH (accepted ) A RED Le oR) £25) .6).'0 GABBUTT (accepied ) : : : . 11,666 11,666 
arundel 3s : F ees BOLTS" 'O 70 se. 6 Costain & Sons . ; : ; a ATH, S989 11,849 


g "1. JOINERY 
al FTS Glazed Sa ea 


Bricks. ie PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


Fie nt on cote a 
CASTIRON COLUMNS «He apen» FIpE 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS | 
Can be adapted to any Fireplace. 


Head, Wrig* itson & Co. af Ltd., Simple, Economical, Labour-Saving. 
Thornaby, Stockton- as Tees: No Ashes Fall on Hearth. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. | ia 


(The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 
LIMITED, 


Manufacturers and Erectors of SOBEET ES 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING - 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


(BRATT’S PATENT). 


and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals + iM 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


‘car Foundry, Leeds. 
LIEBER, A.3.0., 4rH EDITION, 


| To be seen in action at our Showrooms. 
8 , “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


=i: BRAT, COLBRAN & CO.., 


10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 


Telegrams, 
L ‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
ondon Agent— Telephone No. 288, 


mos, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c.° ~ Nottingham. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHARFIELD. | ENFIELD. 
For the erection of a pair of labourers’ cottages at Starveall.| For erecting first portion of central premises “for tl 
Farm, for: Governors of Lady Berkeley’s Grammar Enfield Highway Co-operative Society.,,{Mr.__ 
schools. Messrs. T. ScamMett, Son & PERkiNs, BETHELL, architect, Enfield. am 
architects. 2 . Paul en £2, 686 0 
Clarke . , : $ é ‘ : EL 500 O60 p - Pauman: : : : ? 2,684 0 
Pe C52 iF ; anoG ie seule &.Son . : : 3 : « ees 1593 e. 
Blaken . : 5 : ; : j AG SEM OneO Ce eR as 2 ; ; ; : - 257] 
Picher an § ‘ ‘Pheot oeo Lane & Harvey . ; Z 4 A . 2,545 
Jotcham . : ; 4 ; 3 : A326 OO coe . ri ; r re a : » 2,545 or 
Prawns Oe hao Ob ENNINGS RENFIELD (accepte : » 2,500 oO 
Hawkins & Sons, Ridgeway (accepted ) MRR Oe GRIMSBY. 

For the erection of premises at Humber Bank, Jj 

HERBERT aes. architect, Grimsy. 

Kirton . : ' : 3 ‘ ~ 4768 1 

DERBY. 799 14 

: Grey. Smith. : ; ; : 3 . 683 8 

For enlargement of Midland Road post office, for H.M. Office Kitchin. : ; : ; 664 6 

of Works, &c. ie Henries & Goadhand f 639 eo 
isa Times Land Building and Contracting Co. . 61Ommay 
vce & Son. ; ; : aie : r — 5 Srtmons & Brown, Cleethorpes (accepted ) . 543mm 
Barnsle & Sons . ; 5 1 S10)"0 0.0.50 : : HALESWORTH. i 
hee & eB fos Derby oe fs For altering dwelling-house, supplying and fixing new sh 
(accepted) . ; Pei od IO RO 55 0 0 front. Mr. ArtHuR PE ts, F.S.I., architect. 
; 2 Elsey . ; : ; ; : £275 O° 
Gibbs & Rodwell ; : ‘ f : 260 oO 
DUBLIN. ee : ; 5 ; ; ; . > 237 aa 
For main drainage works in the Clontarf Township. Haeetl. ; j 5 ; ; : : 2 4 
i une One Rak, pe engineers, eae : Situ, Ipswich (accepte. 7) : : ;  26gee 
z optec ; A 4 
BU aces, Pastels For the erection of residence. Mr. ArtrHur PE ts,‘arel 
tect, Beccles. 
Boddy & Son : : : ; : . 41,027 0 
DUNDEE ) 
: i : 2 : Woodyard . : j : ; i i 

For the work connected with the electrification of the Main Beate : i ee E 
Street section of the tramways and for the recon- Haga BRos., Halectcee (accepted). : S13 
struction of that part of the Perth Road route between HECKINGHAM 
mine Fhe: Ane aaa. For additions and alterations and repairs at Beacon H 

Accepted tenders. Farm. Mr. ArtHuR PE ts, architect, Beccles. 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Middlesbrough, rails. Hipperson Bros. . : ; : : . £475 0 
Maclellan, Glasgow, auchor plates and tie bars. Elden. : : ‘ : . | 43Qmme. 
Fyffe, Aberdeen, granite setts and chippings. Grimson & Chasten : y : . 2 oCmes 
Martin & Macfarlane, Errol, whinstone setts. |  Tuiivs (accepted) 3 : ; ; : - 332 0 


HAM HILL STONE, 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE coe LTD 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ; 
Chief Office. NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM. SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST! 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


FOR ALU CLIMATES. E 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


TUBES 


AND 


ab 


LTD. 


TE DELTA METAL CG 


EAST GREENWICH, _ 
powkin Shy S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS€ 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Patents) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys, 


2 
i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HOCKLEY. NORTH BERWICK. 
le erection of homes, Rochford Union. Messrs. | Fcr the erection of post office, for H.M. Office of Works, 
\pennaccH & Brockpank, architects, Southend. &e. 
|E. Davey . . . : : L1,079) ard Wilson & Sons . i . ‘ ‘ . £3,999 9 oO 
3-4 . . . : . . . 995 0 O Parkinson & Son. ; P . z <i F028. ONO 
Co Zz , : ; : : - 878 10 o| Muirhead: . . : . ’ F RAT Onl! LO: 
os &Son . ‘ < : . A 875-0 ©} » Beattie& Sons - 5 ; : : Ae 3205 20.60 
jman . : , ; : : : 825. 0 o}] Denholm & aes ; : : f LALOR SOLO 
| & Son. F ; : ’ : ; Gy Le ats nS Barton . ; ‘ : : ; ohn 3,000; Ov O 
den: : . . . . 2 749 ‘FOULOr » 41Untel ax, COn ae. Z : : /) 2904 10° 16 
oy. . p < ; : ; : 649 0 ©} Scott& Brown . ‘ ‘ . : eet? Ore hare 
pitt, Great Wakering (accepted ) . . 625% Gueo Elliott . : : ; ; ; > , fa: 801 16.20 
| J. & R. Stewart . 2 : j ; ez Tog se Oro 
HULL. Calder . ‘ : : : ‘ ; TOL OG 
: erection of ae office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. | J. &F. Forrest. . Stbr. tet; 700203, 0 
te d : i . 452,907 0 0| McLeod & Sons . : : ; , ets 253 Ol SO 
con . : 4 ‘ : , 4 . 49,900 0 0O| Baikie & Peattie . : ; . ‘ ee 77On. oO 
ell, Son & Greenwood ; F . 41,804 0 0| ANGUS (accepted ) . : : fy 23709110 5.0 
reo «41,654 0 0 | PETERBOROUGH. 
‘lton . : . ; . . 39,200 © O| For the erection of school and cookery centre. Messrs. 
gett tis . . . : : .. 38,720 0 0} J. G. STatteBrass & Sons, architects, Peterborough. 
(tes : : : . . . = 938,315. Oo ~O Cracknell . : : ; ; j LS. S34p yo, O 
yght & Sons . : : . . Bur -39,2 507 O10 tne Beeclia ; ; : ; : X Jb &GSOr7 Os) O 
(rer . . . : - 37,954 9 90| Watson ; ‘ , } Z ‘ a At Saou: Or JO 
[sden & Sons . . : . .937;759 .07.0 | Shanks’ : : ; : , ? 24-7002 2.08 CO 
Jrber, Townsley & Co. . ‘ : Bra7 750". OC Onis Guttride= 1s : F ; , ! y Bit ie OO 
(7man & Sous . . . . - <36,595 0 0 Heath . : : : : P : Bae ard i gas ce eee 
orp & Son (accepted) . : : tO. 275. 0) 0 Gray . ; ; ; : . ; herd Tone 
ie leweasmrs : F ? : ‘ : "84,049 O50 
LONDON. Bridgefoot . ; : i 14,63 0 Sata 
‘mverting house in Brownhill Road, Catford, into shop, Hicks, Peterborough (accepted) , ‘ - 4,544 18 oO 
‘eo Messrs. Norrork & Prior, architects, Catford RUABON. 
ridge. For construction of storage tank in cement concrete and 
ae : ; 4 ‘ : £ . £132 15 0 erection of caretaker’s ‘house, &c. Mr. J. Price Evans, 
i: : . ; ; : ® A t28 <o.0 engineer, Wrexham. 
\ LKER (accepied ) . : 5 : ; Duh gee Waa Maccur : : ; Au 696 4 9 
Holme & King . ; : é : 1,663 16 9 
| MIDDLEWICH. Davies Bros. ; : : : ; SY: PAW fad igo 2°: 
‘Iterations and extensions of premises for the Winsford Tysilio, Jones & Sons. : : “it B20 20s BO 
‘ndustrial Co-operative Society. Simmons . ; ; ; : : TRU ATO LO 31 
4chall Bros. : o£407 0). 0 Davies. : Bia Pe ie 8 ae 
‘WLES & Sons, W insford (accepted ) me 3200-' 0-0 JENKINS, Johnstow n, Ruabon n (accepted ) eo LAr Onsa, 3 


LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING GO. 


SAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Paving 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Aduniralty, For oot rays, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, all kinas of horizontal paving. 


{ ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., 'ONDON, E.C. 
The ““MASTA” Patent Improved 


RTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


‘Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


LOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 
eel 


OUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS, 


FOR 


PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, a&c. 
Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. BRABY « CO. 


| 


stately ///1\\S 
Wa Tih a : el LIVERPOOL. 
Ly my es 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. ie eee 
eee /// [| AS } LONDON. 
’ oubl GED IIS IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, oe A Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
i as e Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business, 


‘For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. Total Security, 64,432,73£. 


a 
oy 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ROSS. SHARDLOW. 

For erecting a detached house at Bridstow. Messrs. | For construction of waterworks at Stanley and \ 
Groome ¢ & BetrincTon, architects and surveyors, Palace Hallam, including laying cast-iron pipes and cons 
Chambers, Hereford. Quantities by architects. tion of brick service reservoir. Messrs. Exton 

First contract. Brown, engineers, Nottingham. 
Amount of Additional for 
pie Nees Oak, &e. General contract. 
aha ery . . . BABS AF 2 On es 1878 Ratcliffe, Frankling & Proctor . ; £5,244 Ai 
. Jones Nave f : EOD <0. BS OL"0 Oales # 88 
j.T Jones si": : ; E8700. 4G “span es Menecdignen | j * , ; ; eee 
Kemp & Sons. ? : Be ich ein o Ne: ka) 52474! 0 Tott ; ; : : ’ : ; s 
James. : 5 t hyd I9 OO, 25710750 Tabee 5 L : ‘ 3 : ; : ie : 
Lewis ai (te As lee aA BO SOR MOM eum aietc Williamson. 0. | 2 
Powell . 5 : CMOS. OO 46) 10.5% Hill ; : é ‘ : ‘ ; oe 
Bolts ec aes Pee Sl eM sadn se Crane eT Cris 0 
fe raig . : : 5 ; ; ; - 2,643. 
Cooke . : : cl NOOO ao 54 8 4 Cox & aes .  2,6alen 
WILKS (accepted ) igs: 2 WE ES BOO CBE TO ES, ole Andrens @ Dee ; ; 2. 6ane 3 
SUDBURY. Bote: Bros. ‘ ; : ; .\, 2 5aaae 

For alterations and additions to the hospital. Mr. ALFRED Collingwood & Co. : E : : : 2) aes 

Howarb, architect, Sudbury. Buckley : : : : : : : 23a 
Stringer . ; ‘ 3 . ; £450" 01-0 Evans . ( ; ; : : : 7 
Brown & Graham . ‘ ; st AO On eo Egan & Sons 7 : : (2a 
Theobald & Sons . 3 ‘ : 1273 GOI TD 10 Mitchell & Sons . : ; d ; 2a 
Bennett, Ipswich (accepted) . : : 30 R Oe LO Lane Bros. . : ; ‘ : ‘ + 2,425 
Grimwood & Sons . ars Pie ; ; cee}: 5: en ofan) Shardlow ; ; - 2 
Potter & Son . : : : : : dn GOA o.O."S oe . : ; : : ; : a 3 
Goode y Maa ICR iia io Hea ican aati) eer Aer gN Mn 

Harper ; : : : : ‘ . '.2, Cee 
SUNDERLAND. Tomlinson . ; i ; : 5 - 2) 1B 
For erection of customs offices, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. | Robinson . : . . : . . 2; KORan 
Davidson . 5 ‘ : ; f . £6,499 0.0 
Lowry . : : ; : ‘ 5 a5 O20 LO Uae 
Cooper . ; A ‘ : f ‘ ie Se 5 50 tOny O : 
Ferguson. i , j : 4 eh OR RO TLO TRANSVAAL, 
Stott : : ‘ : A : - 5,346 0 o| For the erection of post-office?at Benoni. 
D. & J. Ranken ‘ ‘ : : . Sea ROS LO Kelly, Anderson & Co. ; ; : ae 564 
Lumsden . : : é : ; PH ASO aO ea aig Gibson & Turnbull i : : ; 2,207 = € 
White . 3 3 5 : ; i AT 9S. O20 Smith . : ; ; F : . et 
Middlemiss Bros. : ; F : 5 Aa ROd te O:2 60 Mackie & Rawley : ; ; : . 2, E5@eec 
Armitage. : 5 : a‘ 3 MA ASO VOW Hunell . ; ; ; : : . 2 fOmme 
Wright. ; d : F 5 : her eA Aur oye 6: Jorgenson . s ; : ; ; ‘ Sone ig 
Huntley i a Ne ; 5 : St 2D 5G OTO. Wilson, : 5 i - I 7aaeeo 
WaAREURTON (accepted ) p : i pe fOOO! 16 S26 McCuiery & BAe (abe opted ) ; A Eee 


MAHOGANY Loss anv : ‘Piain and po 
Dry Boarps. ARy \N me SEL LEp OAK Boanps, ln and CAN: 


TEAK Ri ametcms = LIVERPOOL | *s WHITEWOOD Boaros, u itr 
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TRADE NOTES. 


=, 
he erection of police barracks and stables at Roode- | Tye Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd, 37 King 
oort. E William Street, E.C., have been successful in securing the 
rch, . - £12,853 12 6 | following contracts: — Morning Post buildings, Strand, 
jrott. ae 12,000 0 © | {ondon; new building adjoining Bond Street Tube station, 
nrose & Lillico 10,598 © ©} London; Washington Street bonded warehouse, Glasgow. 
‘mnie Bros 9,800. 0 oO ates : : rt 
leg . 9,749 0 0| Messrs. CARTER & Co., of Poole and Hamworthy, have 
‘ickler - . ; 9,562 0 0| removed their London offices from 43 Essex Street, W.C., 
+n Reenan Mostert & Co. 9,000 o «| to 29 Albert Embankment, where they have ample facilities 
jnderson & Gordon. 8,999 oO. 0 | for showing their designs and samples of tiles, glazed fire- 
‘lick & Co. 8,335.0 0 places, dadoes, floors, &e. 
jarce Bros. 8,309 0 O 
ngley 8,230 0 O rss 
- : : 3,032 "Oo 
WwLL (accepted ) . 8,025 0 Oo BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A syNDICATE are negotiating for the purchase of a site 
'at Sleaford, Lincolnshire, for the purpose of erecting a 
| sugar-beet factory at an estimated cost of 60,000/. 

A movement has been started among the various trade 
unions in Blackburn to erect a large central Trades Hall in 
which all the business connected with the unions can be 
transacted. 

Tue Blackburn Town Council will consider a resolution 


urr 
| 
| 
| 


(Received too late for classification. ) 
| REDBOURN (HERTS). 
the erection of a seven-roomed cottage at Church End, 


)for Mr. G. A. Dunn. Mr. E. A. FermMaup, architect, 
‘i? Chichester Street, London, S.W. Quantities by 


architect. | proposed by one of the members with the object of enforcing 
cgus . ; £392 © O|more stringently the fair contracts regulations of the 
dwards & Medway 380 0 o| Corporation. It provides, among other things, that no con- 
zal : . 367. © © | tractor shall be allowed to tender who prohibits his work- 
wo . ; ; 352 © O| people from joining their respective trade unions, and in- 
disbury & Son. : 340 O 0 | cludes also the following remarkable clause :—"* Should any 
EK, Redbourn (accepted 339 9 ©| dispute arise as to whether a contractor is carrying out the 


provisions of this fair contracts clause any charge made 
against the contractor shall be deemed to be established 
unless he shall disprove the charge.” 


athe erection of three detached cottages at Church End, 
‘for Mr. G. A. Dunn. Mr. E. A. Fermaup, architect, 
‘1 Chichester Street, London, S.W. Quantities by | 


architect. THE auditor of the accounts of the Manchester education . 
oon & Sons . £897 © o| committee makes the following remark on the elementary 
ewton . 882 o o| education accounts :—'‘ The whole cost of the internal 
eal ; 875 o o| painting, whitewashing, &c., of non-provided schools has 
alisbury 859. 0 ©} been paid out of the education funds by the education com- 
ayne, Watford” 783 0 © | mittee, and no part of the cost of such work would appear 
duster . 738 0 0 | to have been recovered from the managers. Attention was 


* Accepted subject to reduction. | called in my last report to the cost of certain repairs being 
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wholly met by the committee, whereas only a proportion of | Set up as a consulting engineer. The sixty-nine app’ 
such expenses should have been borne by you (vide | for the vacancy have been reduced to the following — 
section 7 (1) (d) of the Education Act, 1902). In connection | Alfred S. Blackburn, of Bradford; Mr. A. A. Day, Bol 
with this matter the Board of Education in a letter dated | Mr. H. F. Proctor, Bristol ; MrG@xEec: Shawfield, Wol 
October 5, 1905, addressed to the Norfolk education com- | hampton; Mr. C. D. Taite, Salford; and Mr.§¥T. P, Ww} 
mittee, stated, inter alia, that ‘the Board consider that | hurst, Derby. The salary begins at 800/ and rises 
internal painting, whitewashing, colouring, varnishing the | 1,000/. a 
walls, ceilings and woodwork are frima-facie the duty of oe 
managers, subject only to the obligation of the local educa- VARIETIES. 
tion authority to defray so much of the expenses as they 
consider due to fair wear and tear, &c.’” 


Tue Altrincham Urban Council are going to pro 


with a scheme providing for the erection of six bl 
workinen’s dwellings. . 


ELECTRIC NOTES. THE inventory of the heritable and movable estat 
the late John Fyfe, granite merchant, Aberdeen, has } 
lodged with the Sheriff-Clerk at Aberdeen. It amount 
306,218/., on which 9,986/. estate duty has been paid, 
THE Sanitary Inspectors’ Association will hold 
congress at Blackpool from September 12 to Septemb 
Sir James Crichton Browne will deliver the presid 
address. The delegates are expected to number nea 
THE Waterloo-with-Seaforth Council have received 
sanction of the Local Government Board to a. loan 
14,500/. in connection with an improvement in the sewer 
of Waterloo. The work is to be carried out by the Coun 
workmen. i Be 
THE sanitary committee of the Manchester Corpora 
are desirous of having included in the next Parliament 
Bill a clause for power to obtain a clearer definition 
: : : ‘sewer ” and “drain” under the Public Health Act, 1 
ee 28 Carron Company are in keeping with the times by | The Parliamentary committee have informed them that 
introducing “ electric radiators” for general use. No. 1, | at present advised it is not anticipated that any applica 
consisting of ornamental cast-iron front and top, ground and | will be made in Parliament for a General Powers Bil 
berlin-blacked, four powerful electric heating lamps con- | the next session. e 
nected in circuits of two lamps controlled by separate Tue brass and iron hinge-makers of the country, v 
switches, polished copper reflector in three pieces, complete | have for a long time past complained of excessive comp 
with 6-feet lengths flexible cable, plug and socket for fixing, | tion and low prices, have just formed themselves into 
18 inches wide by 252 inches high, can be obtained for | organisation for putting the trade upon a better foot 
100s. 6d. each. The maximum consumption per hour 1.06 | The whole of the makers of the kingdom have consente 
Board of Trade units. Glow-lamps will burn 1,090 hours join and a list of prices has been agreed upon which sh 
without renewal. a considerable advance upon those lately ruling, and ple 
Mr. J. F. C. Snext, electrical engineer of the Sunderland | the trade in a position to obtain a profit on the ord 
Corporation, has decided to relinquish his appointment and | executed. Severe penalties attach to underselling. — 


ne 


An electric-light power-station is being erected at Port- 
land. It will generate all the power required for use in the 
Government offices, hospital, canteen, &c. 

THE Government of New Zealand intend to erect a 
power-house for the purpose of utilising the waters of the 
Kaituna river in connection with a scheme to supply the 
Waihi goldfields with electricity: 

Tue electricity committee of the Salford Corporation 
have decided to recommend the Council to make application 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to. borrow a 
sum of 10,000/. to cover the cost of the purchase of motors 
to be hired out to the public, as authorised by the Salford 
Corporation Act, 1900. They also desire sanction to borrow 
25,000/, to cover necessary extensions and work on services 
during the next two years. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


_ NEW PREMISES, NO. 27 MADDOX STREET, Ww. 


LANTEGLOS-BY-FOWEY, AFTER RESTORATION. 


CARLE KEMP, NORTH BERWICK. 


SR EE SS 


/Ay automobile bridge, the first of its kind as far as is 
wn, has been erected by the Roswell-Torrance Mail and 
senger Stage Line in New Mexico, to span the Macho, a 
konthe route. The bridge is so constructed as to pre- 
-the passage of cattle, and is built without supports in 
)bed of the stream because of the heavy freshets. There 
Jo floor, so that cattle can get no footing, and the auto- 
jyiles cross on low-railed tracks on either side. The 
ge has a total length of 64 feet. 

[ue Parliamentary committee of the Manchester Corpo- 
gm, in response to a letter asking what assistance the 
}ooration would render to a scheme for an underground 
vay and tramway (plans for which, it is understood, will 
deposited in November next), have replied that they 
sre to their resolution of October 22, 1903, and that they 
not prepared to grant any facilities as regards the pro- 
nion of such a scheme. 

\Pure Worcester City Council decided on Tuesday to 
im closing orders with reference to a number of old 
dings. The Mayor assured the councillors that no 
idings of archzological interest would be destroyed if 
sible, but old buildings, however interesting to the 
quarian, could not be allowed to remain at the expense 
ealth or to prevent necessary street widening. It was 
ded to take photographs of buildings previous to their 
iolition. 

SotoneL A. G. Durnrorp held a Local Government 
} rdinquiry at Clutton into the application of Clutton Rural 
rict Council for sanction to borrow 22,000/. to supply 
gous parishes with water. It was asked that repayment 
xtended over the longest period—preferably forty years 
j even sixty years, if that could be done. The inspector 
4\ that probably thirty years would be the longest period. 
i W. F. Bird, C.E., is acting as engineer. 
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Tue Scarborough Harbour Commissioners reported at 
the annual meeting that the state of the foundation of the 
east pier for about 150 feet adjoining the connection with 
the wall of the Marine Drive had given much concern. 
Some damage had evidently been caused by the heavy 
sweep of the sea along the wall of the drive, and the Com- 
missioners had asked the Corporation to build a groyne or 
groynes out from ‘the wall, orto take some other steps to 
stop the scour of the sea. 


‘THE water committee of Aberdeen Town Council have 
agreed to recommend to the Town Council that steps be 
taken to obtain Parliamentary powers for a new water- 
supply for the city from the river Avon. The scheme has 
been under consideration for some time, and it is now pro- 
posed to proceed at once with the engineering survey. A 
plan of the proposed line of aqueduct from the Avon to 
Countesswells was submitted to the committee, along with 
a supplementary report, in which it was set forth that the 
total cost of the Avon scheme, including the purchase of 
land, wayleaves, &c., would amount to the sum of 940,000/. 


Tue Lincoln Corporation, in the course of their boring 
operations for a new water-supply at Boultham, have 
reached a depth of 2,014 feet, the red sandstone, which is 


| the water-bearing strata, having been well pierced, and the 


experts have now advised that there will probably be no 
necessity to penetrate the rock to agreater depth. Accordingly 
the waterworks committee of the Lincoln Corporation have 
decided to suspend boring operations and proceed to erect 
pumping machinery. Then probably a month will be 
taken up in making a thorough and complete test of the 
water, as to its fitness for domestic use, and should this test 
prove satisfactory, as there is every reason to believe it 
will, the Boultham water will be turned into the mains. 


For the man whose business takes him from London to 
Doncaster for the whole of the race week special arrange- 
ments have been made by the Great Central Railway 
Company, enabling him to accomplish his journey not only 
in comfort but at a very cheap fare. On Monday, Sep- 
tember 10, a special luncheon car express will leave 
Marylebone at 1.15 p.m. Return fares, first class, 28s. ; 
third class, 14s. On Wednesday and Friday you may 
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journey to Doncaster and back for 33s. 6d. first class, and LORD SELBORNE’S RESIDENCE, 
18s. 6d. third class, including ¢able @hote luncheon and | Tue Transvaal has had a history of makeshifts, and | 
dinner en route. The trains are timed to leave Marylebone | quite in the nature of things that when the centre of 
on St. Leger day at 3.48 a.m. and Cup day at 8.15 a.m. | African politics was fentayed to Johannesburg the 
Cheap excursion tickets are also available by these trains, Commissioner should have a makeshift residence 
27s. first class and 13s. 6d. third class. Fortheconvenience | suburban villa only a little less modest than its neigh! 
of passengers, and to avoid the crowd at Doncaster staticn, Social as well as administrative duties attach to the 
these trains will arrive at and depart from St. James’s , and the little house at Parktown was never adequate | 
Bridge station, from which place electric cars run direct to fulfilment of these. In his new residence at Pretor 
the course. In this outing the railway company provides | ever, which is almost ready for occupation, Lord Selbo 
everything to contribute to the enjoyment and comfort of | according to the Zransvaal Leader, will have a home 
the visitor from London. of the King’ S representative. 
Tue epileptic colony established at Langho, near Black- A country makes its own impress upon archite 
burn, by the Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Guardians | sooner than on any of the other arts. In new lane 
was opened on the 3rd inst. The estate comprises 166 acres | styles are at first naturally importations, but the coy id 
of elevated and undulating land. The number of buildings | inevitably modify the type until something distin 
at present erected is sixteen. These, however, occupy only | produced—something which bears the local stamp 
a small portion of the estate, which affords ample space for | mistakably if not as obviously as the configuratio 
future expansion of the colony. The existing buildings | land. It was to be expected that South African aa 
provide accommodation for 272 patients and the necessary | would be an adaptation of the Dutch form, but the st 
officers and staff. The patients will be housed in separate | evolved in a manner which makes it the ideal type of 
“homes,” each containing forty beds. The entire cost will | dence in a land of perpetual sunshine and a cry 
be about 180,000/, The contractors were Messrs. Mill & Sons | atmosphere. Groot Schuur is the outstanding example 
and the architects were Messrs. Giles, London. the work from which a South African school of arch 
Tue Concreters and Asphalters’ Association met in | may spring, and the new house which has been b 
Manchester on Saturday, and passed a resolution to the | the High Uomnae ones at Pretoria carries the type a $i 
effect that one month’s notice be given to architects, sur- further, Both are the work of the same architect—) 
veyors and builders, and all others concerned, that in future | Herbert Baker, of Baker, Macey & Sloper—and in bo 
members of the Association will refuse to prepare any | Mr. Baker has achieved full artistic success. Age 
ground for patent flooring, terrazzo, &c., where cheap The Pretoria residence, still unnamed, is on the esta 
foreign labour is employed to displace British labour. Itis | of Bryntirion, at the eastern spur of the ridge overlooki 
contended that in future such work should be done by | the valley, which rises on the other side in the circle 
members of the Association, and under proper conditions. | fort-crowned kopjes that girdle the capital. The view is 
The meeting also approved of an alteration of rules for magnificent one—quite as extensive if not as green as th 
admitting to membership those who follow the wood-block from Queen Mary’s Lookout in Stirling Castle. The hou 
flooring trade. It was further agreed to create a section of | has been designed on Dutch lines, ‘with South Afric: 
the Association for the concrete and asphalte labourers, adaptations, and is much larger than Groot Schuur, thou; 
who number five hundred in Manchester and the surround. _ the inquiring taxpayer will be pleased to learn that it w 
ing districts, and another section for bricklayers’ labourers less costly. The main front is surmounted with thr 
and others. /quaint Dutch gables, and a square-roofed low-window 
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7 on the western side relieves the precision of the | and the servants’ quarters generally. The kitchen deserves 
‘n while harmonising admirably with the general plan. | particular mention as an example of common sense applied 
hivisitor’s first impression is that of a spacious and | to Domestic architecture. It is not a particularly large 
y mansion, brilliantly white against a brilliant sky, | room, but the architect has made it almost as lofty again as 
yedon one side by the wing referred to and on the other | it is broad and long. This means perfect ventilation, as 
' ne-clad pillars and a beautiful lawn. The central gable | much coolness as is possible in a kitchen, and insures that 
above the entrance and a stone-columned porte cochére | the culinary odours shall not penetrate other parts of the 
y dignity to the porch. The vestibule is small but in | house. The fittings here and in the pantry are models of 
ul taste. Red Warmbaths stone has been used | completeness, and the servants’ quarters are models of 
ghout, and a massive block over an inglenook bears | comfort. At the opposite end of the house, away from the 
scription which testifies that it was laid by Sir Arthur | private apartments, is a suite of offices in which the High 
yey in September of last year. A short flight of red | Commissioner will transact affairs of State. The A.D.C.s 
5 stairs leads to the spacious corridor, which gives | have their rooms directly under. 

@stothe rooms on the first floor. Chief among these But the most charming feature of the house is not within 
4 great banqueting-hall, the principal room of the | the walls. Directly behind, Mr. Baker has designed one of 
4: and the finest apartment in any dwelling in South | the most delightful gardens in the country. A white- 
fa. Dignity has not been sacrificed to decoration, and | columned atrium and colonnade, with paved floor, shady 


| 


ing is magnificently plain. Above the polished teak | and cool and airy, reminds one of a Spanish courtyard, and 


ling the walls are white, and the roof is crossed by | when a few orange-trees have been planted in pots the 
joists of roughly-dressed timber. The feature of the | resemblance will be perfect. Beginning at the wing which 
6 isa splendid bay window two storeys in height, and | looks over the valley, all the space between the house-walls 
jep as an ordinary room, which at once lights the hall | and the rocky edges of the kopje has been made garden. 
“ ives one a glimpse of the wide panorama of veld and | Just outside the High Commissioner’s office a long pergola, 
| without. The fireplace is of Steenpan stone, un- | whose white pillars will by-and-by support creeping vines, 
jnented save for the Royal arms, and the fire-back is a | shades a quaint little lawn and rceckery, in which the 
i. specimen of bronzework. A gallery for musicians | Administrator may stroll when he is weary of the 
syeen placed above the door, and the upper corridor | cares of State. There is a lovely English lawn, 
fi a balcony, destined to witness many historical | already as green and smooth as a Devonshire bowling- 
t rings. green, its borders gay with flowers. Every nook 
djoining the banqueting-hall is the drawing-room, a | and cranny of this private garden, which is almost part of 
ous light apartment, entirely decorated in white. The | the house, has been beautified. The edges of the kopje 
Ng-room is opposite—less large than the others and | have been built up with rock, and from this flower-bed one 
srilliantly lit, but commodious and dignified. Modern | may look down into the valley as from a glorified balcony 
mnience is consulted in the placing of a serving-room | of nature’s making, and view the rolling veld and the grim 
mtiguity with the dining-room. The private apart- | hills beyond. It is an unrivalled example of making the 
is at this end of the house include a very pleasant | wilderness into a garden for the house beautiful. The 


P 

§ing-room looking out on the garden, and a billiard- | park—if an old English name may be borrowed for the acres 
9 with a dark raftered roof, and all sorts of ingenious | of veld before the house—will be used partly as a paddock, 
ves for storing cues and the other fitments of the game. | and in the lower stretches the clever gardener who has done 
Mupper floor of the main block is entirely private. | so much for the adornment of the estate has already 


2 are several state suites of bedrooms remarkable for | established a splendid garden. In a few years, when the 
e comfort no less than for their elegance. trees have passed their infancy, they will enfold a residence 
/ne side block contains the kitchen and kindred offices ' fit for a High Commissioner. 

=| 
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The furniture will harmonise with the general character 
of the building, and many fine examples of old Cape Dutch 
furniture have been bought within the last few months. 

_Dutch tiles have been brought from Holland and set into 
the walls for which they are suited. 

Altogether the new residence is in every way a notable 
work and one which confers credit on all connected with it. 
The builders were Messrs. Edmanson & Thomas, of 
Johannesburg, and Mr. D. F. Ellis supervised the practical 
details of construction, while Mr. Herbert Baker, the 
architect, of course superintended the whole. 


NATIONAL HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 


In 1857, owing to strong pressure on the part of shipowners, 
underwriters ‘and others interested in the safety of shipping 
and of the lives of fishermen and seamen, a select committee 
was constituted, and was followed by a Royal Commission 
in the following year. Nothing of a sufficiently definite 
character having resulted from these inquiries, the County 
Councils of Devon and Cornwall took the matter in hand, 
and called upon Sir Wm. Matthews. Discarding, for 
various reasons, Clovelly, Lundy Island (which affords a 
natural shelter from south-west gales), Newquay, and other 
suggested sites, Sir William Matthews has adopted St. Ives as 
the best suited fora harbour capable of admitting the largest 
of the ocean liners, while also affording a refuge for the 
mass of shipping associated with the fishing industry and 
the coasting trade. 

In this judgment he is supported by the Select Commis- 
sion of 1858, which recommended an expenditure of 
174,000/. in the construction of a breakwater 2,000 feet in 
length, a sum which he declares, however, to be manifestly 
inadequate for the purpose. The Royal Commission of 
1859 recommended St. Ives Bay also, and suggested that 
400,000/. should be expended on the construction of a 
breakwater 3,750 feet long. ‘This estimate,” Sir William 
declares, ‘‘is also entirely ‘insufficient, and was based on a 
section consisting of external walls filled in with a hearting 
of loose rubble, a mode of construction which would cer- 


tainly have proved disastrous in view of the heavy seas to | took the Crown inn in the village of Red Street, nl 


which such a work on the lines recommended wou 
been subjected.” Sir William’s own ‘estimate of 
required involves an expenditure of 847,000/., and th 
ing of a breakwater 2,500 feet long, extending from 
the Merran Rock commencing on a curve general 
east-south-east direction, and subsequently trending | 
Hayle Bar. In addition (and included in the estim 
cost) he suggests the building of a spur on the Feather’ 
Rock just south of the Merran, the outer end of 
would be 500 feet laudward of the western end o 
posed breakwater, leaving a good opening of ie ex 
circulation purposes. 

As an alternative scheme Sir William recomm 
building of a breakwater 1,500 feet in length as an ise 
work, and leaving an opening between its western end 
the shore at a cost, including the spur on Feat 
Rock, of 400,000/. ‘As soon as the report is printed ; 
committee of the two County Councils, with, it is 
Mr. H. T. Ker and Mr. A. T. Goode, who assisted 
William, will consider the details and the raising of 
necessary funds. It is hoped that a larger sche 
prove practicable, and have national support as p 
means for the saving of many thousands of pound 
of shipping and cargo and many thousands of lives e: 
year. rs 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT, 


THE well-known brick and tile manufacturer, Mr. Geo 
Woolliscroft, died last week at his residence, Cornhill, Le 
in the eighty- second year of his age. Mr. Woolliscroft | 
been confined to the house for a month and the cause 
death was cancer. Mr. Woolliscroft, who wasia most acti 
busy man for a long period, was, according to the Staffo 
shire Advertiser, the son of a farmer, and was born at F 
ford, near Stone, on March 7, 1825. He was educate 
the village school, afterwards at Mr. Robey’s, Longton, < 
finished “his education at a school at Shooter’s Hill. Cc 
mencing his business career as an apprentice to a cabin 
maker at Longton, he enlarged his experience at M, 
chester, Liverpool and London. He had a brother v 
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4ton, together with a malt-kiln and some land ad- 
»| put was unexpectedly prevented going into occupa- 
fr. Woolliscroft returned to North Staffordshire with 
sof temporarily filling the vacancy, but he remained 
. rsix or seven years. In 1851 he took the Eagle and 
qchesterton, and a brickyard and land near the inn. 
shat time he entered the round timber trade for thé 
yj. of supplying props used in mining operations. 
siterwards he commenced buying encaustic tiles, and 
11878 he purchased the tileworks formerly conducted 
i W. Ridgway at Hanley. About the same time he 
sisome land at Etruria and began to manufacture 
45, ridge and roofing tiles. When Mr. Woolliscroft 
y the proprietor of the tile works at Hanley nothing 
ade there but flooring tiles. He quickly added the 
jecture of ordinary glazed tiles, and later decorated 
)? every description. Mr. Woolliscroft engaged 
the best ecclesiastical artists to be met with, 
me wonderful work has been executed by him at 
(umba’s Church, Sunderland; the Church of the 
Liverpool; Armagh and Letterkenny cathedrals, 
ewhere. Some remarkably fine examples of faience 
roe also been produced by the firm. At the Etruria 
k at the outset Mr. Woolliscroft was faccd by an 
9 overwhelming difficulty, which by persistent efforts 
yonly overcame, but turned to advantage. Several feet 
he surface a solid bed of rock was met with, render- 
iiifficult to get the clay. But it was found by tests 
\ mixing the rock with the clay the material was 
at improved for wearing purposes. Much success was 
Jith in paving and other bricks. Not only was the 
il suitable to the purpose, but a special system of 
yas adopted, and the firm patented a machine by which 
Becks were subjected to a squeeze of 4o tons both at top 
jttom. Another patent at the works is a coping press 
cmakes the most perfect and truecoping. In 1892 Mr. 
E3lizzard joined Mr. Woolliscroft as a partner in the 
iiss, and two years later the firm was converted into a 
it liability company, of which for some years Mr. 
7-dwas managing director and chairman. Mr. Woollis- 
it me time ago relinquished his place on the directorate, 
ys represented on the Board by members of his family, 
ii1e continued in other respects to retain a large interest 
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intheconcern. ‘There are employed at the works at Chester- 
ton, Etruria and Hanley about, 400 hands. In March 1905 
when he attained his eightieth birthday, he entertained the 
workpeople at dinner, and the staff and operatives on their 
part testified their esteem for him by presenting him with a 
life-size portrait of himself, accompanied by an illuminated 
address. For the last six or seven years Mr. Woolliscroft 
has resided at Leek, but he continued till quite recently to 
visit the works at Hanley almost, every day in the week. 
He was a surprisingly alert business man, who was held in 
the greatest respect by his fellow men in the borough of 
Hanley and the town of Leek. 


FIRES IN FACTORIES. 


Tue President of the Local Government Board has had a 
circular prepared relating to provisions for aiding in the 
escape from fire by workers in factories. Section 15 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, empowers €very 
district council to make by-laws providing for means of 
escape from fire in the case of any factory or workshop, 
and by-laws so made are subject to the confirmation of the 
Local Government Board. Model by-laws have been drawn 
up after consultation with the Secretary of State. In view 
of provisions made in Section 14 of the Act of 1901 for 
factories and workshops in which more than forty persons 
are employed, the model by-laws have been confined to 
cases not coming within the limits of that section. The 
chief clauses are as follows :— 

“3 (1) Every building of more than one storey 
which or any part of which is used as a factory or work- 
shop shall be provided with adequate stairs or steps, 
permanently fixed, which shall be constructed so as to be 
adequately lighted by natural or artificial means, and as 
to afford direct and unimpeded access from every part of 
the factory or workshop to the ground floor of the 
building, and where practicable to an open space on 
the outside of the building or a public thoroughfare. 
All such stairs or steps shall be directly connected with 
landings, corridors, lobbies or passages giving access to 
every part of the factory or workshop, and shall be pro- 


vided with a suitable and sufficient handrail. Provided 
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always that fora period of twelve months after the appointed 
day the foregoing requirements of this by-law shall not be 
deemed to apply in the case of a building used as a factory 
or workshop prior to the appointed day [z.e. the date of con- 
firmation of the by-laws]. (2) In the case of any building 
constructed for use as a factory or workshop after the 
‘appointed day, and in the case of any building constructed 
for use otherwise than as a factory or workshop in which 
alterations affecting the form and structure of the premises 
‘are made after the appointed day for the purpose of con- 
verting the building for use as a factory or workshop, all 
stairs or steps required to be provided in pursuance of this 
by-law shall, together with the supports thereto, be of fire- 
resisting materials. (3) The foregoing requirements shall 
not apply in the case of a building of which the ground 
floor only is used as a factory or workshop. 

‘4. Every building to which the foregoing by-law 
‘applies, any floor or floors of which being more’ than 
30 feet from the ground, is or are used for factory or 
workshop purposes, and in which either more than. ten 
persons are employed or readily inflammable materials are 
stored, shall, in addition to the stairs or steps required by 
these by-laws, be provided with means of escape in case of 
fire by (i.) an external staircase constructed of fire-resisting 
material; or (ii.) an efficient and suitable fire-escape ; or 
ili.) ready means of access to the roof of the building, and 
where practicable to the roof of any adjoining building. 

5.—(1) Every factory or workshop shall in every room 
in which persons are habitually employed be provided with 
‘at least one window, which shall be constructed so as to 
‘open easily at the level of the sill, and so that the aperture 
‘of the window shall be of an extent sufficient for the easy 
passage of any person employed in the factory or work- 
‘shop, and where in any such room there is any window 
not so constructed, the window or windows that are so 
constructed shall be distinctly marked for the information 
of the persons employed. (2) Every window or door 
giving access to any external staircase or any fire-escape or 
means of access to the roof shall be distinctively marked 
for the information of the persons employed.. 

‘6. Every person who, after the appointed day, erects a 
new building for use as a factory or workshop shall, in and 
about the erection of the building, and in and about any 


works connected with the adaptation or fitting o oe 
ing for use as a factory or workshop, comply with 
requirement of these by-laws which applies to a by 
the like description. 

“7. The owner of a building which on or 
appointed day is used as a factory or works 
execute all such works and do all such th 
necessary to bring the factory or workshop into 
satisfying all such requirements of these by-1 
to a factory or workshop of the like descriptio 
that nothing in or done. under these by-laws 
the owner of the benefit of any covenant or con 
lease or in any other contract of tenancy to 
occupier of any such building is a party, or 
prevent the owner from enforcing any right to reec 
the occupier or any other person any expenses ¢ 
upon compliance with the by-laws. . 

‘8. Every person who shall offend against ar 
foregoing by-laws shall be liable for every such 
penalty of 5/., and in the case of a continuing o: 
further penalty of gos. for each day after writt 
the offence from the Council. Provided neverth 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction before whom 
ceedings may be taken in respect of any such off 
if the Court think fit, ed udge the payment of an 
than the full amount of the penalty imposed by t 


PRIZE COTTAGES. 
JupcmeEnt has been given in the Cleveleys cottage cor 
tion. The judges were Mr. John H. Woodhouse, pre: 
of the Manchester Society of Architects; Mr. Charl 
Barnsley, Birmingham, past president of the Instit 
Builders ; and Mr. H. R. Aldridge, secretary of the Na 
Housing Reform Council. Their report to Mr. | 
Abercrombie, chairman of the executive committee, 
follows :— % 
The task of adjudicating in classes 1 and 2 of 
competitions was rendered very difficult by the 
differences in cost among the buildings erected. The c 
tions asked for “the best and most economical cot 
either single or in pairs, without any limitation a 
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‘competitors have built cottages, on some thirty Second prize (so0/.).—Exhibit Nos. 25 and 26. Architect, 
+ plans, which can be duplicated at a cost varying | T. Faulkner Shepheard, Birkenhead ; builders, Leech & 
| to 500/. for each cottage. This variety adds to | Sons, Cleveleys. 

test of the exhibition, and we consider that most of Third prize (25/.).—Exhibit Nos. 11 and 12. Architect, 
Ipetitors are to be congratulated on their success | Alfred T. Martindale, Bridlington ; builder, T. V. Martindale, 
‘ing their differing problems on- practical lines, | Bridlington. 

+m eases with pleasing architectural result, Honourable mention. —Exhibit Nos. 28 and 29. Archi- 
jy we think that some of the buildings are too | tect, John H. Mawson, Cleveleys ; builder, Thomas Riley, 
) pe considered as “ economical cottages.” Taking as | Fleetwood. 

consideration the ratio between cost and accom- 


in in each case, we kip after aay study, a 
| of cottages which were fairly entitled to be called 
| cal. Of these several were disqualified through THE CURZON COLLECTION. 
| planning, while a few cottages, with very excellent | Ar Bethnal Green Museum there is now on view in the 
jmomical plans were so lacking in architectural central hall of the building, which it entirely occupies, a 
|pthat we excluded them from the list of awards. large portion of the Asiatic collection of Lord Curzon of 
wttages possessing many valuable features were Kedleston, made by him in the course of his travels in the 
ified as a result of their incompleteness at the time East during the last twenty years, and notably during the 
yward. Of the remaining cottages we very care- | seven years from 1898 to 1905, when he was Viceroy and 
\mpared the architectural character, economy and Governor-General of lyacohtey. Se ARank collection illustrates 
lance of planning, soundness of construction and | chiefly the art of India, Burma, Nepaul and Tibet, but spect- 
j/naintenance, and we award as follows :— mens are also included of the art productions of Turkey, 
i Class. Persia, Afghanistan, Siam and China. It thus embraces in 
hibit No. 27. Architect, Albert E. | a single survey the majority of the countries on the main- 
land of Asia, and presents a comprehensive picture of some 
at least of the principal artistic manufactures of the East, 
as well as many interesting personal mementoes of Lord 
| Curzon’s term of office in India. 
id prize (25/.).—Exhibit No. 22. Architect, Patrick | obi Upenr the es sabe, He Sek ed ae of 
Gia. Chester ; builder, E. Saville, Blackpool. | objects connec’ ed with the celebration of the famous 
ee? res ; ; , | Coronation Durbar at Delhi on January 1, 1903, which was: 
ourable mention.—Exhibit No. 32. Architect and et ; : é Ege 2 ; 
Tancaster & Atkinson, Fleetwood. Exhibit No. 24. | presided over by Lord Curzon. Here may be seen two of the 


: . . * | embroidered coats worn by the trumpeters, one of the 
oy ; builder, Lancaster & | ~. : ’ 
it, Gilbert Fraser, Livexpool ; ler, Lancast “ | silver trumpets with banderoles used by them, and the 
In, Fleetwood. Exhibit No. 8. Architect and builder, | ie : ; 
’ ‘ tabard with the royal arms worn by the herald who read 
on & Kirkham, Bolton. | 


i: es __ petin:, | the proclamation. . 
Mee P Wilsen eee Testbit No aa Hard by are framed photographs of Lord Curzon and 
, . . ’ . « . Fe . 


+ x 5 the late Lady Curzon in the robes that were worn by them 
yt Tom G. Lumb & Co., Blackpool-s at Delhi, and a sketch in oils made for the official picture of 


| 


| prize (1oo/.).—Ex : 
/lackpool ; builder, various local builders. 

/nd prize (50/.).—Exhibit No. 14. Architect, Bertram 
jond, Blackpool; builder, J. Preston & Sons, Fleet- 


Class Ll. the State entry on elephants, which is the property of the 
| prize (100/,).—Exhibit Nos. 42 and 43. Architect, | Government of India. 
mall Bluhm, St. Annes-on-Sea; builders, Lancaster The adjacent cases contain a number of caskets in silver, 
‘son, Fleetwood. ivory, wood and other materials, presented to Lord Curzon 
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by municipalities and other public bodies in India, many of 
them of purely Oriental design, the remainder showing 
Western ideas. With these are. displayed a number of 
richly embroidered bags and cases for addresses, kharitas 
(official letters), and ceremonial garlands made of,thread of 
pure gold. 

The Indian silverwork also includes a footstool and 
anklets of Baroda workmanship, and jewellery from the 
remote hill States in the Himalayas. 

In neighbouring cases may be seen two /apis lazuli and 
silver tables, presented to Lord Curzon by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, as well as a tall brass candelabrum of curious 
pattern from Kabul; and a large selection of objects pur- 
chased by Lord Curzon at the celebrated Art Exhibition at 
Delhi in January 1903. These include specimens of the 
best Indian wood-carving in tables and screens, inlaid 
coffers and cabinets from many parts of India, ivory boxes 
from Vizagapatam, and articles in the various metals and 
in jade. A separate case is assigned to the carved sandal- 
wood and the inlaid ivory and rosewood manufactures of 
Mysore. Beyond these are the delicate ivory carvings of 
Murshidabad in Bengal, representing groups of native life, 
chessmen and sacred images. Hard by is a collection of 
old Indian bronzes, representing figures in the Hindu 
Pantheon, which were dug up and sold as treasure-trove at 
Coimbatore in Madras. Jaipur is represented by several 
beautiful specimens of its costly enamelwork upon a back- 
ground of pure gold. 

At the upper end of the hall, upon either side, may be 
seen domestic utensils, temple lamps and furniture and 
sacred images collected by Lord Curzon in Sikkim, Nepaul 
and Tibet, all of which illustrate a common religion and 
style. Several of the smaller seated figures of Buddha 
were presents to the Viceroy from the ruling lamas at 
Lhasa and Shigatse, in Tibet, and are still clothed in their 
original silk wrappings of the sacred colours. 

Attention may also be drawn to the large collection of 
‘bronze and copper teapots, beer-jugs and water-pitchers in 
use among the Tibetan monks and people, and to the 
richly-carved upright temple lamps. Here also area very 
decorative gilt pole, used as a trumpet-rest at Lhasa, a 
temple trumpet of prodigious length, a large manuscript 
with carved wooden covers, a handsome metal helmet, a 
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necklace of human thigh-bones,.a drum composeq 
skulls, and charm-cases, &c., as used by the Tibetan 
in their priestly incantations. - a 

A sharp transition carries us to the more Tefin 
ducts and the less forbidding conceptions of twe 
Buddhist countries, Siam and Burmah. These co, 
encrusted and lacquered woodwork, chased silverw; 
coloured faience from Chantabun; and, in the 
Burmah, of the red and black lacquer of Pagahn, tl 
lacquer of Prome, the chased silver ware of Mandal 
Rangoon, the carved ivory of Moulmein and objec 
the remote Shan States on the Chinese border, | 
ceiltre of the hall are a carved teak steering-chair, s 
is used in the boats on the Irrawaddy, a number 
poongyi boxes, or chests for sacred manuscripts on 
stands, and avery fine specimen of the latter, en 
with coloured glass, and culminating in a Buddhist s} 

These exhibits are succeeded by a number of ‘obj 
bronze, lacquer, cloisonné enamel- and porcelain, n 
which were procured from Boxers’ houses at the r 
Pekin in 1900. il 

Finally, there is a case containing Graco-B 
stone carvings from Gandhara on the North-West F 
of India. 

On the walls in the same order are to be see 
various textiles, including Persian silk and velvet ¢ 
Indian embroideries, saris, kincobs, &c., then Path: 
Afghan knives, old Mogul armour, damascened <¢ 
matchlock and flintlock guns from the frontier (m 
them bearing on the barrels the crest of the Hone 
East India Company) and other arms. On the nor 
are carved screens and other objects, mostly Indian, t 
Burmese and two old Chinese gongs and a Pair « 
Tibetan paintings representing Tsong-kha-pa, founder 
Jelupka sect of Lamaism. On the corresponding wal 
ward are two carved doorways and fragments of 
from a demolished building in the former palace enc 
of Mandalay. : 

The collection will remain on view for a consic 
period, and will be varied or added to from time to tir 
may be commended to those who desire a firs 
acquaintance with the still surviving art productions 
East. 
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of the remarkable properties of ANTHROL and describes the very 
by which it is applied. 
It is an antiseptic preparation which protects any 


creosoted under pressure. 
expensive pressure-plant ; 
efficiency of the timber; does not increase the liability of the. 
inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or: 
animals ; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unp 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the s 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired, 


Th | inni 5( 
“AN TH ROL “O"PAny, Sinning Para 


The result of much prac 
experiment has shown itto Db 
most efficient and economical m 
for preserving any variety of structura 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to 
ANTHROL does not. 
does not reduce the m 
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Important Notice to the 
shitects and Civil Engineers of Westminster. 


| 


| has become one of the most important centres 

) the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

qangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

10., Litd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

jMeeD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

ILDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 1022 COLMORE ROW, 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssks. GORDON & GOTCH, 

bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia f 

¢ Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


Welling- 
; Launceston 


j 
| 


. NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors | 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if | 
‘received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, | 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


_ EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
niew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
(made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 
| m the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 
Gifficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


* CALORIFIER. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AN 
SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE 


SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORI 


eels LoS Ol 
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ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. : 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gaywoop.— Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 
new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
Subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MontevipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 2122 each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 


| General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHERITTLE.—Sept. 18—For the mason, carpenter, 
plasterer, plumber, slater and other works in connection 
with the erection of a farmhouse at Doble’s Farm, Ash- 
brittle, Somerset. Mr. J. McWilliam, Abbotsford, Hemyock, 
Devon. 

CATCHGATE.—Sept.. 18.—For the additions and renova- 
tion, &c., of Lay Church, Catchgate, Lanchester. Mr. Thos. 
E. Taylor, architect and surveyor, Prospect House, Lan- 
chester, or 2 Victoria Terrace, Annfield Plain. 

Devizes.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of a laundry and 
alterations to existing premises at the union workhouse, 
Devizes. Mr. O. Sheppard, clerk, Union Offices, Devizes. 

DevizEs.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of shedding and the 
whole of the other necessary works in connection with the 


Sar rere Ee, ee ee i aria See ae aoe 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


D ECONOMICAL IN WORKING 
OF WORKS AND LEADING 
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** BRIGHTSIDE 


A STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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showyard for the meeting to be held at Devizes in 1907, for | and laying-out of the site, the construction of roads, paths, 
the Wiltshire Agric uitural Association. Deposit 1/ 1s. | sewers, manholes and other works, for the Armagh Usban 


Mr. James Welch, secretary, Market Lavington, Devizes. District Council. Deposit 1/. Mr. E. Bergin, B.E., 36 West. 
De euue Ss epe 27.—For the erection of extensions moreland Street, Dublin. Nee : 
to the infirmary at the workhouse. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, TrELAND.—Oct. 5.—For building a technical school at 
architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. Strand Road, Londonderry. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Edward 
ELpon Lane AND SEDGEFIELD.— Sept. 18.— For the J. Toyey architect, 20 Great James Street, Londonderry, — 
erection of schools at Eldon Lane and Sedgefield, for the LrEpDs.—Sept. 19.—For the enlargement of the brah 


Durham County education committee. For Eldon Lane, | post office, Chapeltown. Deposit 14 1s. H.M. Office ‘ 

Messrs. Vaux & Mark, architects, 29 Norfolk Street, Sunder- | Works, &e. , otorey’s Gate, S.W. 

land; for Sedgefield, the Education Committee’s Architect, mien —Sept. 19.—For the supply of two girder trol 

Shire Hall, Durham. and supporting standards, together with 14-inch Stee 
FIrTLEworTH.—Sept. 20.—For building a cottage at | tubes for the purpose of crossing certain railways in West 

Fittleworth, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, architect, Horsham. | houghton, for the Leigh gas He water committee. Mr 
FoxEarTH.—Sept. 20.—For building offices, &c., at the | James Gibson, gas and water engineer, Town Hall, Leigh 

Foxearth brewery, Suffolk. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, archi- | Lancs. 


tect, Sudbury and Bury St. Edmunds. LrEVENSHULME.—Oct. 4.—For the erection and completio; 
GAINSBOROUGH.—Sept. 17.—For pulling-down and re- | of technical school at the rear of the Chapel Street Counci 

building premises in Bridge Street. Applications together | school, Chapel Street. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Henry Littler 

with a deposit of 2/ 2s. by Sept. 5. Messrs. Scorer & | architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. Lonpon.—Sept. 18.—For erecting a public convenienc 
GREENODD.—Sept. 20.—For the erection of a house at | and bath-houses at Bell Green, Lower Sydenham, for th 

Greenodd, Lancs. Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, architects | Lewisham Borough Council. Deposit 52 Surveyor’s De 

and surveyors, Ulverston and Barrow-in-Furness. partment, the Town Hall, Catford. 


HounsLow.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of an infants’ Lonpon.—Sept. 18.—For extensions to the Centra 


school at Spring Grove to accommodate 350 children. | Public Library, Tottenham. Deposit 5/, charge of tos, 6c 
Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. A. Lancelot Long, architect, Council | for quantities. Mr. W. H. Prescott, engineer to the Counci 


House, Hounslow. Council Buildings, The Green, Tottenham. 

Hut.i.—Sept. 20.—For the erection of school buildings Lonpon.—Sept. 21.—For repairs, &c., at the mansion i 
in Selby Street West. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. | the Island Gardens, Poplar, for the Borough Counei 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. Deposit tos. The Architect’s Department, 15 Pall Ma 

Hurron.—Sept. 19.—For staining and polishing the | East, S.W. 
floors of the day-rooms and dormitories at the new schools Lonpon.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a sorting offic 


IC I ES 


5,000 and 6,000 square yards, for the Poplar Union. Mr. | of Works, Westminster, S.W, 
G. Herbert Lough, clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. Lonpon.—Sept. 21.—For the re-erection of a lodge a 
manse at Raphoe. Mr. John M'Intyre, architect, Letter- | Deposit 1os. The Architect’s Department, 15 Pall Mal 
kenny. East, S.W. 
ings on Banbrook Hill, in the city of Armagh, the clearing ' building at the electricity works, Osborn Street, Whit 

Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES a 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 
FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF (16 years atic to Cobbetts 
Ash, Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. and 80 BOUNDARY STRI 

PLAIN GR CARVED MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. (Back of Shoreditch Church, 

THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. bethae en, Lou 

EEE 

IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, earl &c., all 
Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Lid., HORSFORTH, LE i 
Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 ioneroni 
WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. :% 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


at Hutton, Essex, comprising a superficial area of between | at Mill Hill, N. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Offic 
IRELAND.—Sept. 22.—For building and completing a | Wormwood Scrubs, W., for the London County Counci 
IRELAND.— Sept. 26.—For the erection of artisans’ dwell- Lonpon.—Sept. 27.—For additions and alterations in th 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 
L k | S. DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 1, 3 & 5 VIRGINIA | 
Square or Round Turning to any Pattern. Facing he 
ready for fixing. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRID 


‘ hapel, E., for the Stepney Borough Council. Deposit 5/. | 
. M. Ww. Jameson, A.M.I.C.E, , borough engineer, 15 Great 
Alie Street, Whitechapel E. 


| MANCHESTER. —Sept. 22.—For the supply of terra-cotta 
for the Oswald Road municipal school, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. The Accountant, Education Offices, Deansgate, 
“Manchester. 


} Mitcnam.—Sept. 20.—For repairs and painting at the 
isolation hospital, Beddington Corner, for the Croydon Rural 
District Council. Deposit 1. Mr. R. M. Chart, surveyor, 

Town Hall, Croydon. 

1) NEwcASTLE-upon-TyNE.—Sept. 17.—For the construction 
of an underground public convenience in the Haymarket. 
Deposit 2/. 2s, The City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Newcastle. 

) NewcastLe-upon-T¥we.—Sept 22.—For the erection of a 
iregister office for superintendent registrar, also for altera- 
tee to the union offices, Pilgrim Street. Names by 
‘September 22. Mr. A. Stockwell, architect, 11 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle. 

| OKEHAMPTON.—Sept. 22.—For rebuilding the county 
‘bridge at Broomford, in the parish of Jacobstowe, Devon. 
‘Mr. Samuel Hooper, surveyor, Hatherleigh. 

| RaASKELF.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
/Cold Harbour, Raskelf, near Easingwold, for the Ecclesi- 
jastical Commissioners. Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, 

Thirsk. 

) Reprutu.—Sept. 25.—For erecting a secondary school. 

Mr. Morley Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth, 
Cornwall. 

_ ROTHERHAM.—Sept. 19.—For laundry machinery and 
\fittings required at the public baths, also from builders for 
structural alterations. Mr. J. Platts, Corporation architect. 

SHERBURN HILt. — Sept. 
premises. Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architect, St. 
|Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SoutH SHiELps.—Sept. 28.—The South Shields educa- 
tion authority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 
(he warming and ventilation on the Plenum system of a 


4,950 scholars, to be erected on the site ot the Mowbray 
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26.— For the erection of 
John’s | 


| Carmarthenshire infirmary, Carmarthen. 
Morgan & Sons, architects, Carmarthen. 
WaLEs.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a stone and steel 
bridge at Gwyddgrug, near Pencader, for the Carmarthen- 
Mounsey, county 


block of four school departments, accommodating a total of 


FI: 


Council school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi- 
tect, Albany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. 

SwANsEA.—Sept. 17.—For the execution of certain works 
necessary to complete a villa in Wychtree Street, Morriston. 
Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Swansea. 


TunstaLt.—For new buildings at the Henry Richards 
Tileworks, Tunstall. Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, architects, 


Tunstall. 


TWEEDMOUTH.—Sept. 15.—For additions to business 
premises. Messrs. W. Gray & Nephew, architects, 2 Ivy 
Place, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 15.—For the erection 
houses at Penywern, Dowlais, 
Merthyr rane Deposit 14, Is. 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wales Sent 17.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Heating the Gowerton 
Council School with the low-pressure hot-water system ; 
(2) alterations and additions at the Blaenllynfi Council 
school, Careau, near Maesteg; (3) new temporary cookery 
and infants’ schoo! at the Troedrhiwfuwch Council school ; 
(4) new classrooms to the mixed department at Ely Council 
school ; (5) minor alterations and additions at Pontyrhyl 
Council school. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan 
County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

WaALeEs.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of a C.M. chapel at 
Gwauncaegurwen. Deposit 2/7 2s. Mr. David Jones, 
Anchor House, Cwmgorse. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of schools for boys, 
girls and infants, together with ECGRREEY and manual instruc- 
tion rooms at Willowtown, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Deposit 
Siee38. Mire ria Waters Waungoeh, architect, Beaufort. 
Separate tenders are required for (1) the infants’ block, (2) 
mixed block, (3) cookery and manual block, (4) the re- 
mainder of the rrks and (5) the whole of the works. 


WALES.—Sept. ee building a sanitary block at the 
Messrs. George 


of thirty-eight 
for the Corporation of 
The Borough Surveyor, 


shire County Council. Mr. Charles H. 


surveyor, Carmarthen. 


_ ELECTRIC 


. 
1¥DRO -EXTRACTORS. 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


hae 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


Me MOTHER WELL 


Catalogues Free. 


Fi; Telegrams, 
: ig A Decorative White Paint. 


enor to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
and Durability. Sample Free. 


LTER CARSON & SONS, 


rove Works, Battersea, London. 


a oe sp? 
SO “oe, ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 
reds Wo 
Peo 0" 
rer LARGEST STEAM WELI-Borrna TOOLS IN 
LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wal). 


ty DURO ia Registered 


_ FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. > H.M. Office of of Works, &c. orks, &c. 


The Blount | 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
(Branches at Blackpool. Harrogate, aid Cardiff. 


HAYWOOD & CO. Lid. 


MANUFACTURERS OF" 


Glazed Sanitary Pipes 


YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 
(IT, CASSELS & ated intel CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


SS OLITE. Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared. 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been| A180 PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


ICHARD D2. BATCHELOR, 


»., Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


THE KINGDOM. 


VEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
; XV, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


closes the door 
quickly and quietly. | 
It gives satisfactory _ 
Petts aaa varying conditions. For 
19) sale by all Ironmongers. 
YALE & TOWNE, Litd., 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON, or 


CHAS. WINN & CO., 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | 


| 
| +; 
] <== Door Check 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmahship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Trade Mark: 
. L. HARTSHIDI. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed 


‘SEND US 


tu” 2 , 
my Oy Ly My? Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & C0., Ltd., LEEDS. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Wates.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of two shops at THNDERS. j 
Altwen. Mr. Charles S. Thomas, architect, Herbert Street, pave aE y a 
Pontardawe, or Wind Street, Swansea. . ARUNDEL. . ¥ : 
Wates.—Sept. 24.—For the following works, for the | For kerbing, channelling and making-up about 4oo square 
Pontypridd Urban District Council :—(Contract No. 1) for yards of Wood View Road and Ford Road, Arundel 
supply and erection of car-sheds (iron buildings) at Trehafod, Mr. E. F. Farrinecron, borough surveyor. i 
near Pontypridd ; (2) for masonry, paving and other works Botter Bros. . f : ‘ : , . £245 ae i 
in connection with the erection of car-sheds. Deposit 1/. rs. Webb. : x ; e ; a ae, 
Mr. P. R. A. Willoughby, engineer and surveyor to the Jackson . E ; $ : : ‘ eae ae : 
Council, Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. King ; ; ; 5 A ; : ae Age. 
WateR Grove.—Sept. 22.—For work required in Haggett . : : : : : : . 216 aga 
foundation-walls, conéréte bed and concrete under floors, Thacker & Co. : : , : i - 196m wy 
reads and fences, &c.,‘in-connection with proposed small- Hotranp, Littlehampton (accepted ) : . 189 18 7 
pox hospital at Water Grove, near Foolow, Derbyshire. Borough surveyor’s estimate . ; : - 218 19 9g 
Mr. W. R. Bryden, architect, 3 George Street, Buxton. a 
WEsTON-SUPER-MARE.—Sept. 18.—For building a party ee i 
wall at 77 High Street. Messrs. Hans Price & W. Jane, | BARNOLDSWICK. oa 
architects, Weston-super-Mare. For paving, surface-water sewering, levelling, pitching, 
Weymoutu.—Sept. 15.—For alteration and reroofing of | flagging, kerbing, channelling, &c. Mr. W. Benyerz, 
stabling, &c., at Fleet Farm, near Weymouth. Mr. H. May- surveyor. Se 
nard, surveyor, 5 Hammet Street, Taunton. York, Wellington and Commercial Streets. . 
Yorx.—Sept. 19.—For erection of club-house near York, McDonald . : : i : 41,127 aaee 
for the committee of the York Golf Club. Mr. J. Edmund Baker : : ; , : . “1054 agmee 
Jones, solicitor, 1 Market Street, York. GREEN, Burnley (accepted) . ; ¢ .. 1,026 Talay 


Back Co-operative Street, back Rainhall Road, back Chapet 
Street, back Beech Street, back Chapel and part back Cobden 


Streets. 

Mr. PickeRING, chief inspector of mines in India, in his McDonald . 3 y ‘ : ? ae iée 3 
annual report mentions that a theory has been advanced BakeER (accepted ) . : , : Nee 
that there is a connection between the earth-tremors which Green . ‘ : : ; : 5 i 496. Jaa 
frequently occur in most countries, and the extraordinary 
fluctuations in the number of accidents from falls of roof in For all streets. 
coal mines. Seismologists appear to be agreed that earth- Starkey : : ; : ; : . 21th soa 
quake’ waves are very shallow surface ripples even when Sugden ; : 5 : ; i » | 1726 
they wreck buildings, but the fact that the passing wave Miles . : 5 : . ‘ : . 1,660.17 


was felt 500 feet underground at Mayo seems to point to 
the conclusion that a reflex of the surface wave may be 
produced in certain conditions in extensively worked BRANDON. 
mines, This would certainly have the effect of unlocking | For fixing poles, cables, lamps, &c., at Waterhouses and 
the faults, joints and partings of the strata, and predisposing Littleburn, for electric lighting. ie 
the roof to fall. FLetcHer, Newcastle (accepted) : . £284 10 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


‘swans 


ve 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


od 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in suecession). my 

MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIC 

(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTO! 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEJTH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on applicatior 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ¥ 

All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ' 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE -E D 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


ree se ee ea ors a rer 
GIBBS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. | 2- U2EE™ See™ 


i Wi | Electrical Engineers and Contractot 
ea pest IN ALL | penne es (Late W. MITCHEDS, 
TURAL “ COLOURS | Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICEST 

| | CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHT 


CONDUCTORS, made, fixed & supplied. aa 


Tele. No. 2141. 


VincENT ROBERT. 


CHERRY ROW, 


Repairs of all kinds without stenpage 9 
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BANGOR. 


Manchester. 
Jies ‘ 
Jes & Son 
& J. Williams . 
r & Williams 
ghes 
Eins & Son 


Fry . , 

[orp & Son 

& J. Williams . 
Il & Son. 


spted ) 


BECCLES. 


Ds & Barton 
kes & Sons 
toe. : 
Jvning & Son 
Jiperson Bros. . 
xnwood & Sons 
ge . ; 

| Zz 

Ying & Son 

3. dy & Son 

1 person 

i kington & Son 

ives, Norwich (accepted ye) 
1 des & Co. 


HAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


SS BLOCK. MAKERS 


| of every description. 


\ EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


“Photo, London.” 


ro. COPIES 


"ROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 
i WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


TED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
CLOTH TRACINGS 


TEST & PARTNERS, 222, "2s sexu 


Na 688, Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


\)THERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


OOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
: ‘RUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 

| SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 

IC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


| OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
————__ 


AOSTERLEY 
_ MARBLE.” 


ALEY & SONS, Lid. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


°X of Advertisers, see page x. 


he erection of a free library at Bangor, North Wales. 
Messrs. Dixon & Porter, architects, 66 King Street, 


PGHES & STIRLING, Boule: Lwerpocl (ac- 


r otel, with'stabling, coach-house and cart-shed, 
‘oad. Mr. ARTHUR PELLSs, architect, Beccles. 


| FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


HEAD, Surveyor, 


CANNOCK. 


For painting the outside wood, stone and ironwork of the 
workhouse buildings and fences. 


Mr. H. M. Wuire- 
Penkridge. 


Wynn & Son . . £320 10 0 
. £3,898 0 0 Law & Jeggo . 462762 18:0 
3,850 0 oO White & Son . 275°.0 6 
3,843 0 0 Parker & Co... 245.0 0 
3,575 Go Dukes & Son . 205 0 @ 
3,414 0 0 Pritchard 187 19 6 
ja Sprenger 1I8%-S0RCa 
33333. ae Crutchley & Sons : logeoe oO 
31314 16 0 Benton, Hednesford (accepted ) 179 0 O 
3,310 0 O Bunting & Co. 163 10 9 
3:230 "Camo 
3,166 0 oO CANTERBURY. 
For alterations at the municipal offices in Guildhall Street. 
2,860 0 oO Mr. ArtTHuR C. TuRLEY, city surveycr. 
Denne & Son. : : ‘ a ome) 
Brewster 861 0 © 
Harris Bros. 830 0 © 
Mount 819 19 7 
Ingate Browning 759 9 0 
Wiltshire 740 0 © 
Peed ate SMITH & Son, Maidstone (accepted ) 699 0 -@ 
25536. OB 
2,385 0 oO CAVERSHAM, 
2,307 o o/| For manager’s cottage at the new sewage works, for the 
2,270 0 0 Caversham Urban District Council. Mr. A. J. Smirn, 
y surveyor. 
gra Hawkins £499 oO 
TstX Sa | Stokes & Sons 498 15 oO 
2,205 9 O Trinder & Sons 495 10 o 
2,195) (O. © Wyeth ARSE Oe 
B1Sel. 01 6 Romain & Sons 405 I2 90 
a Godwin . $778.0, 4.0 
ane i 4 Bell & Sons 340 0. 0 
an Stockwell & Sons aan TOGO 
cE Eee Te ee Fisher Bros. 330, Ow O 
1,890 0 oO Batten Bros., Reading ( (accet ted) 325 0.0 
L,8dE 02.0 Surveyor’s estimate 300 0 0 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,] POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.5 
Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


EN Pa RS PEE 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 

Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” 
R2’s Method of Perspectiwe.e 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. E. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 

Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHU 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very oe particulars and specimens on application, | 
NT BROOKS, DAY & SON 
'Tele. ge Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W. CG. 
a ae ett aly a ah 


WILLIAM HATTON, ' 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
‘lelegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


EXCELSIOR 


PATENT 


STONE 


FINEDON.NorTHAMPTONSHIRE-” 


ey ee of PAVING FLAGS and every description of 
, ART FICIAL STONE BUILDING MATERIAL 


Granolithic in situ Pavings. 
“EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedom 


WELDON STONE, 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W ORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLourR. 


a grams, 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 


Photo-Copies and 


Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and $3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No, 551 Victoria, 


ge 
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SUPPLEMENT 
hr 
CAVERSHAM —continued. KIDDERMINSTER. 
For alterations to existing works and the erection of | For additions to the Grammar school. 
additional septic tanks and continuous filters in con- Guest & Sons, Stourbridge (accepted ) : o— 
nection with their sewage-disposal works, for the Ne 
Urban District Council. ‘Mr. A. J. Smiru, engineer LONDON. 
and surveyor, I! Bridge Street, Caversham. For paving with artificial stone the footways of Bites 
Osenton .. : f 15) B51 16 6 Road (part of), Algiers Road (part of), Eddystone ] 
Hardy, Bate & Cay: : j é 12,548 14. 6 and Holdenby Road (part of), for the Ea 
Hewett & Sons . : ? ; : Shino G73" ata Borough Council. ‘e 
Jeffrey s : 3 A ; e ; ose 14 8 Buckthorne Road ak of). of 
Moss & Sons. : f ‘ ; LM ROO AT UPS 8 Mowlem & Co. j : : ae 
Vale & Sons : 4 5 J : Host G.GO3 210 12 Patent Victoria Stone (i: ; : , : 173 1 
Aialhe3 ; ; J : ; : WEG, 250 seb 7 Adams . 3 : : : : - eee 
Moran & Son .. A : t : LALO 7Os Llwis Lascelles & Ce : ; : j SB 164 
Cooke & Co. 5 ‘ ; ; ‘ WE SPOS S42 O10 Excelsior Patent Stone Go. : , i -) 168.3 
Bower Bros. : ; ; : ; NGO RE SES: 0 Imperial Stone Co. . : é ; . . ee 
Chick & Carden . : ; : ‘ Si OCT OR ET 42 Apthorpe & Co... : » k : - 
Fitt (vo schedule). ‘ ‘ 5 : CG aig Sh Oa KO Atlas Stone Co. ; ; : : ? . Fae 
Faulks . : : te ‘ : FA OSOOS VION LO Pearce. . ; ‘ . 137 
Godwin : : “ : é : Bete OW Sch Mio lhe a 8 Harvey Bros. (econmmendedy™ 
Lewis & Bro.=.’. : 4 i ; LGB "O.390 Algiers Road (part p. a 
Streeter & Co. ’. ; 208 3 9 Patent Victoria Stone Co. . 
COLLIER & ‘CATLEY, Reading (accepted) 0 O48. nk eae Movwlenix Co. ; : : : : ine 
Harris & Son °. : : : ie SOIR 17 20 Fah Ne en : eee 115 
Rayner (ccomplete) ig : : - 8,320 14 7 Excelsior Patent Stone Co. . : f . Pe 
Neal,Ltd. °. = ‘ : : ; eS GOO. "owt L t ecotlesteaioon ‘ : : : } ae 
Macdonald . ae : ‘ 2 : SMB OCOOs rO Imperial Stone Co. . : ; : " wee 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; a ; MG). SN dip Woe WANE) Atlan Stone Co : : ; : ; : 99 | 
| CONWAY. Bearce ou. ‘ 4 4 Oats «6 
For laying drainage pipes at Llys Faen. Apthorpe & Co. . . . - 94 
HuGHEs & ROwWLANDS, Colwyn Bay (accepted) £531 0 0 Harvey Bros. (recommended) . . . - ae 
GLAMORGAN: eh Road. : 
For widening the Caerphilly and Nantgarw Road, for the anaes cs Co. Sona Ce 3 : ae 
county roads committee. miiscae ictoria Stone Co. : b ae 
Harpinc, Caerphilly (accepted) . : 7 £669 \a 8 facade Cle He Be 
HARTLEPOOL. ; Excelsior Patent Stone Ce d : : - Tey 
For altering and enlarging culverts under the Cleveland Imperial Stone Co.. : * ; : . 104, 
Road. Apthorpe & Co. f : : : f . hee 
Marshall . : s : : Buse a E283 oro Atlas Stone Co. : : : é : gee 
Hardy & Atkinson . : 2 208 LOO Pearce, 2 : é . 8B 
Suort, West Hartlepool Nae DIDS WO 8O Harvey Bros. @ connate : : A 4 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


» THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LT: 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office. NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 
Sa A 


WILLESDEN PAP ER enon, 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON J OISTS. : 
Placed under Floor Boards HXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. ae 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Establishe 


WIGERS, SONS & 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS: Telegrams, ‘* THI 


Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham 
ba Note Address | Wharf and Mill, i and at Chelsea and ‘Soho. 98 


SPECIAL FLOORING in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required j 
FLOORING BLOCKS in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


BIGH QUALITY. LO VW 2pRICES. PLEASE WRITE bed 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. pe. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Counei 2 
~HOTOCGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATI 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. RST 


“a 


SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued. 
Holdenby Road ( part cf). Holdenby Road (part of). 

a Woodham & Sons . : ; : : Br Pa Ors OC 
. , & Rist : : . a K : Adams -. ; ; : p : : LSS Oo O 
iPatent Victoria Stone Co. ; ’ ; e 18 o Cone : : ; ; ; ; j ral sgh ds Sey 
/mperial Stone Co. . A ‘ ; 3 °° '‘AOMPok= 0 Mo ‘| ee C 4 : ; ; ; : Seaenee 1 e 
Jéxcelsior Patent Stone Co. . ; - . SGN tor-o Dae ase . ; ; ; ; Aes peas 
iaieelles & Co. ; i: aeeree Pearce (recommended) . ; ; ‘ M9109" 0.2.8 
\Apthorpe & Co... i . ; : a Se Ree LIVERPOOL. 

: BIE Stone Co. : : , ; ; ; ad 17 For the erection of laundry buildings at Highfield infirmary, 
Jarvey Bros. . ; ; ; , ‘ MEER Secor Knotty Ash. Messrs. Epmunp Kirey & W. E. WILLINK, 
ME (recommended) ; Rue shy architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
Ballen Bros. & Sons . A i ; . £5,908 o oO 
jc kerbing, channelling and making-up the roadways of LUTON. 
Buckthorne Road (part of), Algiers Road (part of), | For paving and other works of private improvement in Ash 

_ Eddystone Road and Holdenby Road (part of), for the Road and William Street. Mr. S. F. L. Fox, borough 
| Lewisham Borough Council. surveyor. 

\" Ash Road. 

1 Buckthorne Road ( part of ). Free & Sons : ; : LAL? © O--O 
‘Adams . ‘ ‘ , 3 4 . £635 0 0 Thacker & Co. 5 : : ‘ : 88a) Ale 
‘Mowlem & Co. ‘ ; : ; : . 631 0.0 ah sel A Stone Co. : ; : ‘ 373 ss 
Martin . : : : : ; ; - 162Q).00510 OPC e NOE : : ; : ; oo, Yi 

fry Bros. ; ‘ ; § c , ON Gosmonaa Jacobs & Burton. : : : ; PESS ae bos 4 

Noodham & Sons . : : 4 : 25589 GieO Wheeler. . . . . : 14337). 9°. 8 
Pearce (recommended) . : : (5437-406 Powpri LL, Hitchin Road, Luton (accepted) . 335 0 © 
William Street. 

Algiers Road (pari of ). Thacker & Co. ‘ : “ : sf Q7AL Bre 8 
ae Worthington . ; : : : ‘ «9 262), 18°16 
| & Co. ee 2 : Jacobs & Burton . , : } . . 235 ware 3 
Mattham & Sons . a Heat Free & Sons . ; : ; é : Pee yee 
Wace sak ee be Wheeler. : ‘ : , : : ok 216s FaK0 
Ween es BaF Patent Victoria Stone Co. . : ; 12830905 0. FO 

c : : : 365 : 
“ry Bros. (recommended ) 2200 OM. G Fownuine (acceneye i oanaita Sc a ae ay 
ME Aes For the erection of borough police station, Mill Street. 
ere ARE. Barden & Head . ee A ; . £9,100 .0 Oo 

\dams . A y : ; ; : “00%. Ghid Elmore & Son. ; . : ‘ 1 8,6 Romane O 
Mowlem & Co. ; ; k : q O49: | AG0 Smith & Son F : : ; : » 4 O75 BOs 
Noodham & Sons . c d : : i007. O8FO Cox Brostiew : : é : : yl OO Oe © 
Martin . ; : ; : : % 600 ~ OO Avard . ; é , ; , s lS 2og ee. O 
‘ry Bros. : ; ; : : : 670. OIG jn PConien e-ssonliny a. : a J : ay Hotes oe me) 
earce (recommended) . ; : : =. 570.0 )0 | ~Watus & Sow (accepted). ”. : . PNT Foe OHO 


= 7 


| : lron Fire Escape 
aos Glazed ¢ Si oieke 


vs! 

} (internal and External), 
URANDAHS. ® Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 

IKDAVIDSON, Lid., Carrick Foundry, ric S Rath ai 
TANNINGLEY, LEEDS. @ 


EEL ROOFS Le ee 
“= oT. STRUCTURAL WORK. CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


{ ; in all its Branches. 
} WAN: E S STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 
: mY ROO 2 ROOF (Ge 

f fe 


STEEL ; 
AND PRINCIPALS 
| Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd, TOrses. 
fe LOWAL STEELWORK. Tatenbys ; : Sioskesatent ces. 
WV. & J. OAKES, 


a" Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. | Estan.isHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


Telephone No. 583. WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 
| OUR SPECIALTY. 


PARQU ET TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. i Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 
M facturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
purehes, OULTON & PAU L, ur, 


7 . "4 
BY @ Churches, Colleges, Lae tee pat peg hi ain generat 

AN ¢ Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers 0 y d 

# N< FLOO RS SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. 
i fy, - Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, kc. Priced Catalogues, showing 


‘4 H. BASSANT 900 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 
& CO. ly. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. F f ; 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


Linhope Street Works, 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 


- Dorset Square, N,W. 
"er Yards—Cospel Oak and Hampstead. The ““JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


© Paddington. ‘Telegrams, ‘Toothing, London.” 
By sending a current of Hot Air, 


[AUD aad on the injector principle, up the 
ahh. London} 
—— Made 


chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
ine 
. 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 


Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
Mm CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.& Hint & Hey 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘* EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


i and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Mle = Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


WN =s 
Beans fomaperature or humidity. Steam and \ iPr Fret. Well made in strong Zing 
ade invited to apply for district agencies to Py ! "h A BOON. TO ARCHITECTS. throughout. 
i | | | | No more Cold Chimneys. Adapted to any style of 
C Sabtirs| Ke HEM. Government, | { WAL wi For Private Houses, City Offices, Architecture, 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, kc. 


** JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
 JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


nders End, London. N. 


7 6Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c.; forwarded 


on applicati z 
Full particulars on application, canes Sion, 


Sze Tele. Address. 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, e ‘‘Ventila Halifax.” 
LONDON, E.C. Red. No. S21,680, ato at 


"®% of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEW BRANCEPETH. SEAFORD. 

For the supply and erection of poles, cables, lamps, &c., in | For construction of sewer in Dane Road. F a 
connection with New Brancepeth Colliery and Little- Youngs : ; 4 : ; s . £226 10 c 
burn sections, Durham. Mr. G. G. Donkin, surveyor, Green | >. ; : .- 67am 
Langley Moor, near Durham. CHAMBERS, Seaford Gane ‘6 , 4 .) es 5 

Warren & Beattie . : : : : £594 oO 10 . 

North-Eastern Electric Co. . : 3 B28 =wieO 

Armstrong & Co. . : : : ; £66 £0 TO STOURPORT. 

Reid, Ferens & Co. - 357 © O| For the erection of new baths. a 

FLETCHER, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted) 22840100 STRINGER (accepted ) f. : : : . £311 tee 
OLDBURY. a 

For erecting a school at Castle Road, Warley. SWANSEA. 

Jackson (accepted ) sea 2 -£3405 © ©] For a power-house at Swansea, for the English G 
Spelter Co. Mr. J. M. V. Monry-Kent, C.E., engineer 
RISHTON (LANCS). 25 Old Queen Street, Wee Ss. W. - 

For the plant, labour, &c., in taking up old setts, removing Michael & Co... . . . - £1,581 0 
same, and paving about 2,300 superficial yards in High Bennett Bros. . : : : . - 1,538 Sen 
Street, Rishton, for the Rishton Urban District Council. Lloyd Bros. . : . : Ne ge -  T,519) eei< 
Mr. J. CoRNALL, surveyor. J.& D. Jones. . . - 1,400 0 ¢ 

J. C. Hinpie, Blackburn (accepted ). Williams. : ; - 1,300 0 « 
Wa .tTERS & Jouns (accepted ) Ds ae . ° 1/2607 eee 
ROTHWELL HAIGH. 

For the erection of engine-house and pump-room at work- SWINDON. ag 
house. Mr. W. E. Ricuarpson, architect, Rothwell, | For the erection of schoolroom, for Primitive Methodis 
near Leeds. Trustees, Upper Stratton. 

Airey & Son . . . . . . 220307 0 Tarrant . ; : : : ‘ é s £625 cs ‘ 
Binks Bros. . : : : , : WDE eho Bose) Kilminster : ; ; ; : R53 eet 
Farrell. LOS OREO. Harding . ; : ; : ; : . 54 ‘ 
J. CuapmMan & Son, Rothwell (accepted) . TOR) 040 Leighfield 7 ; | 406 Aen 
CorBouRNE, County Road (accepted) ; tae ae 4 ei 

SOUTH SHIELDS. 

For permanent-way and track construction of tramways— i 
Hudson Street and Boldon Lane extension. Mr. S. E. TRANSVAAL. : 
Burcgss, M.LC.E., borough engineer and surveyor. For the erection of post-office at Zeerust. 

Miller . ‘ ; : ; ; 25,543.86 Schuman. ; i 3 . £3,225 eae 
Stark & Sons é : ; : : Sah 25 O21 WT Van Reenen Mostert & Cons é ; « > 2808 ae 
Griffiths & Co. . £7036 Hore Wulfse . : : : . 278s eee 
UnbDERWoOoD & Bro., Dukindeld (accepte dene Ba Ot age) Osborn, Toon: & Co ; 4 - «3 29309 vor 
Freeman & Sons. : ; y , eA OTL Oia SPURR (accepted) 3 ; ; : : . 2,300. | 
Starkey : : ‘ : 4 E MOLT  Oiry7 Rutherford . : 3 : ; ; -. 1,996; nae 


P JOHNSONBPHILUPS [A 


he Sa. eD GUARANTEED 
WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SA 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Lt 
Electric Cable Works, Old Charite 


Mosaic from 12/6 per yard. Terrazzo from 6 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 

Architects’ designs carried out or schemes s 

All work of Best Materials and laid by— 1g 
EXPERIENCED ITALIAN WORKMED 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, S. 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES 
kinds of Builders and Gi 
Ironwork. — 


FALDO’S ASPHA 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vert 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel One-Piece Baths and | 
Lavatories are moderate in cost, beautiful.in finish, and \ 
extremely durable. No cracks nor crevices, therefore 
maximum sanitary protection. A bathroom so fitted 


greatly increases. property value. : A | Courses. 
Bin a oe ; B The Best Material for 
rite for our elaborate booklet, ““MODERN BATHROOMS,” also for our [yy Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsh« 
special lavatory booklet; showing many new patterns. Ask for Booklet No. 6, post a* Fe Coach-houses, &C: — 
free on application to Dept. F, : i an “psn 
EST 5 
1851 — 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of pi: laid and so 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 31 ? 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. ° 


OLUME LXXV. OF THE “AROHITEC 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. ed. price is 
LESS Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C ; 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. TRADE NOTES. 


the erection of Milton infants’ schools. Messrs. Hans | Messrs. OrtzManN & Co., of Hampstead Road, London, 


Price & W. Jane, architects, Weston-super-Mare. have supplied all the furniture for the new play ‘“ Toddles ” 
/Forse & Sons ; ; ; : : . 42,440 0 o | produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
1 : 5 i : 2 - 2,360 Onno Messrs. Mettowrs & Co., Lrp., of Sheffield, have 
Preece . : ; E : ; : . 2,277. 0 o| secured the contracts for the glazing of the roofs of the 
Pollard & Co. ; ; : . : , | 2, LAR oa following :—Extensions of the works. of Messrs. Cammell, 
Laird & Co., Sheffield; Messrs. Ruston, Proctor & Co., 
eer ; i ; : ; ; ; pe Lincoln ; and Messrs. Markham & Co., Chesterfield ; also 
Addicott : : ; : ve 2 1 ICR a OW tortie swimming-baths in Gibson Street, Sheffield. 
‘Sprake . : : : :; .  2,049570 © | 
Colborne . 2,029 12 0 | 
‘Sear & Sons : < , . 1,830 0 0 | 
PottarD, Bridgwater Gcehied) : 1) 74Q geet. | NEW CATALOGUE. 
THE catalogue of Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., is so 
| : well arranged and definite, there is no surprise in the 
' (Received too late for classification.) demand for copies. The latest issue preserves the cha- 
STRETFORD. racter which gained success for its predecessors. The 


limitations of the subject are recognised, but within them 
there is a surprising variety of invention. The notes and 
articles on heating by low-pressure hot-water and low- 


Ir the erection of twenty pairs of semi-detached cottages 
im Lacy Street, Stretford, near Manchester, for the 


“Stretford Urban District Council. Messrs. JOHN | pressure steam contain excellent information. Although we 
Bowpen & Co., architects, 14 Ridgefield, Manchester. have had an almost unprecedented term of hot w eather, it 
doward & Son . : : : ; - 47,450 © o| would be fallacious to imagine winter will henceforth be 
Spittal . : ; : ‘ ; ; - 7,409 0 0 | deprived of its severity. Prudent people will therefore be 
‘aldwell : é 5 ‘ : : - 7,154 © © | acting consistently by considering the pages prepared by 
Narburton . : : ; : 5 cy 000, /eawer Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
. & J. Parish : ‘ : O02, Game 
Dawson. ; é E 6,885 eo 
Vickers & Son . : : ( : 6,730 J0m. 6 
‘earnley & Sons . ; : ; : 0.7 122. ONO THE Gorton District Council are seeking sanction from 
‘Todkinson . 2 4 ty hese : - 6,610 0 o | the Local Government Board for the borrowing of 11,866/., 
owell . : : : : : : - 6,365 © of including 8,5412 for private street works improvements, 
tone & Sons : : : ; ; = 0,290 o* 'o Pande 2,308/,, the excess of expenditure in the erection of a 
‘arlyle : ‘ : : 3 : - 6,287 0 o | newrefuse destructor. For the latter 8,861/. was originally 
“horpe , : : : : : - 6,237 © © | sanctioned, and the extra expense is in erecting a weigh- 
Vatson : : : ; : , . 6,229 10 o| house, &c. A scheme of sewage extensions and alterations 
Titchell ; : : : : ; = 0,140 “@ Sp [fas also being considered, and sanction to borrow at least 
Villiams & Sons. 3 d ; : . 6,120 0 0 | 40,0007. will be made later, including 10,000/. forthe purchase 
retrard & Sons, Ltd. . ; : : . 6,113 0 oO | of land to effect this scheme. The engineer’s scheme for 
ee Stretford (accepted) . F : - 6,100 0 o | this work has been approved. 


y Telegrams, “‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, Telephone 274 Holborn 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, "HQcHN%,.¥Amsear, avo Tne weRonawrs, 
Be DE TIN SUNS, LED. ce mi eatin tony sang sr. naar 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


* Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
(sulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 
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VARIETIES 


An international industrial exhibition is to be held in 
Amsterdam during the summer of 1908. 

Tur work of restoration of St. Tudno’s Church, Llan- 
dudno, is to be shortly commenced. 


Tuer Corporation of Portsmouth have decided to acquire 
the South Parade Pier. They have also decided to rebuild 
it at an estimated cost of 60,000/. 


For the purpose of winter entertainments at Torquay it 
is probable that a handsome pavilion will be erected in the 
Princess Gardens during the autumn. 


Ar the General Hospital, Bristol, extensive alterations 
are to be shortly carried out. The estimated cost is 
10,000/. 

Tuer thirty-second annual Congress of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotlané was held in Leith. The next 
congress is to take place in Aberdeen. 


A coat bore has been sunk near Cameronbridge, N.B., 
to a depth of 4,000 feet. At that distance from the surface 
the Dunfermline splint coal, a seam of splendid mineral, 
8 feet in thickness, has been probed. 


A new church is about to be erected at Mount Hermon, 
near Woking, to accommodate 500 people, at the expense of 
the former vicar, the Rev. W. F. T. Hamilton, vicar of 
Cromer, in memory of his late wife. 


Tue Sheffield Board of Guardians have approved a plan 
for extending the nurses’ home on the west side of the 
hospital, to provide twenty-three additional beds, at an estl- 
mated cost of 3,500/. 


Tue Salford Council have resolved that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire and report on the desirability 
of establishing a works department to carry out building 
and other works for the Corporation without the interven- 
tion of contractors. 

Lanp in the county of Buckingham has very considerably 
increased in value owing to the improved railway facilities 
offered by the Great Central Railway Company, and all 
through that district building operations are likely to be 
very extensive in the coming year. 


AN exhibition opens on Saturday next at Newcastle-o, 
Tyne, and will remain open until October 6. From the ]j 
of exhibitors it would seem to be chiefly of a local characte 
The firms exhibiting are principally connected with th 
building and engineering trades. 

Tue public works and buildings committee of the Ok 
bury District Council report that many of the new houss 
in the Lightwoods district are being erected with very sma 
living rooms, and they regret that the Council haye pn 
statutory powers to prevent the erection of such houses, 

Tue Bury Town Council have adopted a resolution 4 
the effect that from and after January 1 next proceeding 
would be taken against any manufacturer allowing th 
emission of black smoke for more than seven minute 
during the hour. At present the period allowed is te 
minutes in the hour. 

Ar Liverpool an inquest was held on September 11 : 
inquire into the cause of death of Mr. Richard Phil 
Davies, a paint manufacturer. It seems that during ¢ 
late hot months an explosion took place at his works, ar 
that Mr. Davies sacrificed his life in an endeavour to say 
the life of one of his workmen. 

Tue South Wales steelmakers have decided to form < 
association, to be known as the South Wales Siemens Ste 
Association, having for its object the protection of maker 
interests and the regulation of trade. Arrangements wei 
made whereby funds will be deposited to place the ne 
association on a proper basis. 

ProcEEpInGs have been commenced by Messrs. Shi 
stone, a large firm of local brewers, seeking for an injunctic 
restraining the Nottingham Corporation from contaminatit 
the plaintiffs’ wells by pouring polluted matter into the 
from Basford Gasworks, and claiming damages. A cor 
mittee has been appointed by the Corporation to take ste; 
to defend the proceedings. 

Messrs. W. Harrtanp & Son, of Merton, have broug 
out a “Souvenir of the Voyage to India of H.R.H. tl 
Prince and Princess of Wales.” It recalls the cireur 
stance that their “Snowhite” enamel was exclusive 
used in the decoration of the Renown and the Terrible, at 
withstood the action of the hot sun as well as the sea wate 
besides imparting a festive aspect to the vessels. 
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GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLI 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : . | 7 


WHITE GLAZED TILE 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SCIENCE WING, RADLEY COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 


CARLE KEMP, NORTH BERWICK. 


PARKHEAD DISTRICT LIBRARY, GLASGOW. 


PREMISES, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 


\Ig. R. H. BrckneEtt, an inspector of the Local Govern- 
: Board, held an inquiry at the municipal offices into 
yplication by the Liverpool City Council for power to 
yw 51,5007. for the acquisition of the Allerton Hall 
4e as a burial-ground for the townships of Toxteth Park, 
Fertree and Garston. The scheme was strongly opposed 
y1e Widnes Corporation on the ground of its risk of 
| ting their water supply. 


/we Bolton Corporation’s Hacken sewage works ex- 
yon was formally opened on the 6th inst. The new works 
«become necessary very largely as the result of the 
fision of the borough. ‘The estimated cost of the works 


1 
) 


ne at Hacken and Rhodes Farm amounts to 217,000/, 
| 4s. 5d. per head of the population. 


ae Glasgow Corporation will at their next meeting 


nder the following motion :—‘ That it be remitted to a | 
| been prepared by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, of the Office of 


eal committee to consider and report on the expediency 
stituting in the public interest a works department of 
s orporation, which committee shall be charged with the 
tof carrying out, where practicable with its own workmen, 
srork that at present is executed for the Corporation by 
ite contractors.” 

VN Official advertisement has appeared intimating that 
qiant to the 48th section of the London Building Act, 
| notice is given that the London County Council did 
Jagust 27, 1906, consent to the erection of a building to 
own as the Piccadilly hotel, to abut upon Piccadilly, 
dilly Place, Vine Street and Air Street to a greater 


171,672/., and it is anticipated that the estimate will not | 
‘xceeded. The total capital expenditure on the sewage | 


height than that prescribed by the above-mentioned Act. 
Mr. W. Woodward and Mr. E. A. Gruning are joint archi- 
tects. 

Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition at the: Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, from May 24 (Empire Day) to June 8 
next year, to bring together the various facilities and 
commodities connected with and appertaining to travelling 
and exhibiting the greatly enhanced comforts which are 
now provided for the traveller, whether on business or 
pleasure bent. The exhibition will be known as the Travel 
Exhibition, and a list of patrons and an advisory committee 
are in course of preparation. The offices of the promoters 
are at 140 Wardour Street, London, W. 

THE new water supply for Scunthorpe was inaugurated 
on the 7th inst. At the pumping station two sets of engines 
were put down, each capable of pumping 25,000 gallons per 
hour into the reservoir, with a capacity of 750,000 gallons, 
which is two miles away on Saweliffe Hill. The power 
station, for generating electricity for pumping, is at the gas- 
house, Scunthorpe, and it*is conveyed to the pumps, five 
miles away, by means of armoured cables. The service 
reservoir is a covered one, and is 100 feet above the town. 
The cost of the scheme was 17,0134, and the work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of Mr. A. M. 
Cobban, the Council’s engineer, whose scheme it is. 

Tue Right Hon. L. V. Harcourt, First Commissioner of 


| Works, visited the Court of Session, Edinburgh, on the 


7th inst., and inspected the building with the view of con- 
sidering the proposals which have been made for improving 
the accommodation of the Law Courts. The scheme has 


Works, and includes, it is understood, the setting back of 
the building to the south on the open space next the Cow- 
gate, the enlargement of the five outer house courts, the 
provision of waiting and retiring-rooms for witnesses, rooms 
for officials and improved restaurant accommodation. 


Tue Birmingham lodge of Operative Stone Masons 
recently announced the intention of withdrawing from the 
Birmingham Trades Council in consequence of internal dis- 
agreements. The secretary has consequently been in- 
structed to write to the Stonemasons Society expressing 
regret at their withdrawai from the Trades Council, and 


Head Office: 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
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The above is a Photograph of our Nickel-Plated Bathroom Accessories 
exhibited at our London Showrooms. 
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requesting them to reconsider their decision, believing that 
it would be better both for the stonemasons and the Trades 
Council that they should work jointly for the furtherance of 
trades unionism in Birmingham. A deputation is also to 
be appointed. 


Tue Liverpool City Council have sold for 70,000/. the 
fee simple in the northern portion of the George’s Dock 
site, situate on the north-west side of Water Street con- 
tinuation and south side of St. Nicholas Place, containing 
about 6,807 square yards, to the Royal Liver Friendly 
Society. The total area of the land in question is 
6,807 square yards, but the net amount available for build- 
ing upon is not more than 5,880 yards. The price over all 
for the net building land works out at 11/. 18s. 1d, against 
112. 8s. 6a. paid by the Council when they purchased the 
site for street improvement purposes. The building to be 
erected by the Society is expected to cost 300,000/. 

Surveys and borings are in progress for the location of 
a great bridge across the St. Lawrence river at Montreal, 
Canada, which is to be built by the Montreal Bridge and 
Terminal Co., and with the terminal building to be erected 
in connection with it involves an estimated expenditure of 
12,000,000 dols. The structure will provide for several rail- 
road and trolley tracks, highways and sidewalks, and will 
havea 1,500-feet cantilever span at a clear height of 150 feet 
over the channel, besides shorter spans and about 1 miles 
of steel approaches. The river at the point where the 
bridge is to be located is 30 feet deep, with a very swift 
current, and is yearly obstructed by enormous fields of ice. 
The substructure will involve at least two piers that will 
have to be built in some type of pneumatic caissons. Mr. 
F. Stuart Williamson, of New York, and Mr. F. W. Fox, of 
London, are the associated engineers for the company that 
is forwarding the project. 


Tue United States Department of Commerce in a report 
make a comparison between the imports and exports of 
steel and iron from the three leading iron countries—Great 
Britain, the United States and Germany—for the first four 
or five months of this year. The figures relate to pig-iron, 
semi-finished steel and finished material, but do not include 
ore and machinery. From Great Britain in the first five 
months of 1906 the total exports, amounting to 1,732,513 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, LIVERPOOL 


gross tons, show an increase of 307,900 tons over t 
corresponding period of 1905, while imports, which total] 
633,677 tons, show an increase of 82,928 tons. Germay 
in the first four months of the year, exported 1,214; 
metric tons, which gives an increase of 251,183, and | 
imports of 146,117 tons show an increase of 43,959 to 
In the same period the United States exported 474,031 gn 
tons, or an increase of 154,419 tons, and imported 165,4 
tons, an increase of 67,314 tons. La 

A Housinc scheme for Ryhope and Tunstall, two minj 
villages near Sunderland, has been passed by the lo 
District Council, the cost of which is estimated at 20,0c 
The new houses will cover an area of two acres in e: 
village, and-the scheme will be self-supporting. Th ; 
there will be 96 dwellings, which will be separated j, 


‘32 blocks of eight each, to accommodate 528 perso 


Each block will provide for 10 families, and will compr 
respectively four self-contained houses with one living-roc 
three bedrooms, scullery and bath, &c., each letting 2 
rent, including rates, of 5s. gd. a week; two self-contair 
houses with one living-room, two bedrooms, scullery, ba 
&c., each letting, inclusive of rates, for 4s. 9d. a week; t 
flats containing one living-room, two bedrooms, seulle 
bath, &c., at a rent, also including rates, of 4s. 3d. a wee 
two flats of one living-room, one bedroom, scullery, ba 
&c., letting, including rates, for 3s. 9¢..a week. Each hot 
will be provided with water carriage and garden space, 
Aw arbitration case between the Woolwich Borot 
Council and the Postmaster-General with regard to - 
construction of overhead telegraph wires was recer 
decided. The Woolwich Council contended for und 
ground instead of overhead wires in certain roads in - 
borough, a claim which the Postmaster-General reject 
The judgment provides :—“ That upon twenty-four resp 
sible persons becoming bona-fide subscribers entitled to 
use of the telegraphs aforesaid the Postmaster-Gene 
shall cause all the telegraph wires and poles aforesaid to 
removed and the telegraphs to be placed and maintaii 
underground throughout the streets and roads aforesai 
In a letter to the other councils announcing the decision 
town clerk of Woolwich says that, although his Com 
was not successful in obtaining underground wires al 
the roads referred to in the case submitted for arbitrati 
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— Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
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All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 
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MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
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Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
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LONDON & 


Head Office : . e. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVER! 
London Chief Office: 1 CORN! 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARGHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 54,432,735. 


Applications for Agencies invi 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


TOTAL ASSETS EX ED 
$11,000,00 


conditions upon which the overhead wires were sanc- 
fed were such as practically to meet the wishes of the 
neil and to insure the wires being placed underground 
early date. Ihe works committee of the Deptford 
<acil reports that ‘the judgment should be of assistance 
his Council in insisting upon any such wires being | 
led underground in this borough, especially in roads 
1° built upon.” : 
OR. FRASER, medical officer for a large portion and 
jiinly the most mountainous portion of North Wales, 
js very strongly that as it would be wrong to prevent a_ 
Jsh town such as Cardiff from taking water from 
Jes, it would be equally wrong to prevent an English 
ae a ° ” “ ois 

si. Im wild Wales,” he states, “we are fortunate in 
gong uninhabited mountain land which forms an ex- 
int gathering ground for the immense amount of pure | 
gr carried there by the Atlantic breezes. This collect- 

«rea is hundreds of square miles in extent, and a small | 
gion of the rain falling upon it would amply provide | 
whe crowded towns of England, including London, as 
« as for the people of Wales. Let us in Wales not 
ge the ‘cup of cold water’ to our less fortunate neigh- 
13. What is needed is not restrictions upon sanitary | 
jorities to prevent them from obtaining the necessary 
yly of water for the people, but an Act of Parliament | 
«ing to the people of one country, without distinction 
\ce or district, the first claim upon our lakes and 
arcourses for a supply of water for. drinking and | 


s1estic use. At present this right to abstract from | 


je or stream even sufficient water to fill an inch pipe | 
m village supply does not exist unless a special Act be 
ined. This proposed right might be limited to a | 
tin proportion of the average flow. By some such | 
eis the present monopoly in a necessity of life would | 
‘polished and the public health would be safeguarded.” | 


jE Blackpool Town Council have agreed to the follow- | 

‘esolution :—" That the extraordinary inconvenience | 
oublic disorder arising from want of adequate accom- | 
tion at the post-office prompted the Council to request | 
ostmaster-General to proceed at the earliest possible 
‘nt with the erection of a new post-office.” 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. A. A. Day, of Bolton, has been appointed electrical 
engineer to the Sunderland Corporation at a commencing 
salary of 800/. per annum. 

Tue Corporation of Harrogate have decided not to 
grant running powers to the Wakefield Electric Tramway 
Company in the borough of Harrogate. 

Tue profit earned by the electric tramways in the 
borough of East Ham, London, amounts this year to over 
7,000/. 

Tue electric-light undertaking at Cheltenham has not 
been satisfactory from a financial point for many years, but 


| it is gratifying to announce that for the past year a profit 
| has been earned of over 2,500/. 


Messrs. Bruce PrEesites & Co., the contractors for the 
new Llandudno light railway from Deganwy to Llandudno, 
have now commenced the work, and it is anticipated that 
the entire line will be in working order within two years. 


Tue Kashmir Durbar has, it is understood, entered into 
a contract with Messrs. Abner Dobb & Co., of San 


| Francisco, and Messrs. The General Electric Co., of New 


York, for the supply of hydraulic and electric plant re- 


| spectively, required in connection with the scheme for 


generating power from the Jhelum, near Rampur. 


A SCHEME involving an expenditure of 500,000/. is being 
put forward for the construction of aluminium works on an 


| extensive scale at Kinlochleven, on the borders of Inverness- 


shire and Argyllshire. The place chosen has an abundant 


| supply of cheap water-power, and at an elevation of 
| 1,000 feet above sea-level there is an excellent site fora 


reservoir. The reservoir will be about 73 miles in length, 


| with an average width of over half a mile, and when it is 
| completed it will probably have the largest capacity of any 


artificial reservoir in Europe. It has been calculated that 
the approximate capacity of the reservoir will be something 
like 20,000 millions of gallons. The whole undertaking 
will cost over 500,000/., and the period of construction is 
estimated at three years. 

Tue Ameer of Cabul has, according to the Proneer, de- 
termined to empioy electric power in the factories to be set 


| up at Jabl-us-Siraj, a town which he is practically creating, 
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but the cost of fuel is so high that the driving of dynamos 
by steam would involve heavy expenditure. There is, 
however, an enormous amount of water-power running to 
waste in the Kohistan, and this is now to be utilised. At 
Jabl-us-Siraj, apparently, the Panjshehr is sufficiently strong 
to give all the power that is needed, and the necessary 
works are being undertaken to utilise this. An electrical 
engineer has been engaged, and machinery will be erected 
vn due course. It is believed that the arms and ammunition 
factories will be eventually transferred to the new town, 
and it is probable that manufacturing industries may be 


started as well. 


Tur annual report issued by the Zirich “Bank for 
Electrical Enterprises” gives some interesting data as to 
the actual state and future outlook of the Swiss electro- 
technical industry. Great progress has been made during 
the course of 1905. The solution of the problem of the 
application of electricity to railways has made further 
progress. In Germany the electrification of the State 
railways in and near Hamburg has been undertaken, whilst 
in Switzerland Messrs. Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd, have 
introduced electric traction into the Simplon Tunnel at 
their own expense by way of experiment; the initial 
difficulties have, it is said, been successfully overcome, and 
the system is now working well. Several other pro- 
posals are made for the electrification of Swiss State and 
other railways, as well as for the utilisation of waterfall. 
The prospects for the future are considered encouraging. 


Tur auditor to Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation, in refer- 
ring to the tramways accounts says that the reserve account 
now stands at 128,173/, and that in the opinion of the 
manager (Mr. Hatton) it should be 189,127/., or 60,954/. 
more, against which there is a surplus on the revenue 
account for the past year of 18,704/. 
that the latter sum should be carried to the reserve account. 
Reference has, he says, been repeatedly made in the press 
that it is not necessary to have a reserve and renewals 
fund, and the friends of municipal trading who argue on 
those lines—viz. that the whole of the net surplus should 
be devoted to the relief of the rates or the reduction of 
fares, &c., and that no such fund is necessary, seeing that 
the capital is being redeemed—are thereby placing the 


undertaking in a false position, and it is only a question 
s 


The auditor suggests © 


years before this fact will be demonstrated. The st 
that no reserve or renewals fund is necessary w 
strictly correct if the life of the various parts of the 
taking coincided with the terms of borrowing; but s 
life of these various parts of the undertaking is short 
the periods the loans are granted for, and as the Corpx 
cannot reborrow without first redeeming the outst 
loans, then, when these parts are worn out and 
renewing, it will be necessary to levy a rate 


purpose.” 


“THE VANGUARD.” 
Tue practical philosophy which is expressed in the hom 
proverb, “A stitch ia time saves nine,” is pectilia 
applicable in dealing with outbreaks of fire. If ‘ine 
case effective measures could be adopted without dela 
hesitation, both life and property would. be presery 
Unfortunately, the majority of people are overcome 
surprise and terror. The hesitation to act enables 
flames to advance, and every second makes it more diffi 
to subdue the enemy. The “Vanguard Hand Chem 
Fire-engine,” manufactured by the Yorkshire Fire Applia 
Company, is well adapted for use in dangerous emergence 
It is from its form, size and colour easily seen, and fi 
the simplicity of its construction it can be made to oper 
immediately by the most nervous person. There is 
part to become stiff from want of use or to break off w 
handled by excited assistants. What is also importan 
can act ata distance of 4o feet. Captains and superintende 
of various fire brigades have declared the “ Vanguard’ 
be the cheapest and best apparatus for first aid in cast 
fire. As one can be purchased for 25s., and the cont 
are not affected by lying idle, it will be evident that suc 
guardian can be obtainable by all classes of household 
as well as by those who possess workshops, factories 
warehouses. ‘Withstand the beginning, after reme 
come too late,” is advice which should be remembe 
whenever there is the least possibility of a fire arising, 
it should urge all to invest in a “ Vanguard.” Bh 
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_ SPRINKLERS AND FIRE ALARMS.* converting the smouldering mass into a raging conflagration 
Mimety-nine cases out of a hundred a fire can be Mb it is too late to do more than limit the area of the fire. 
: Page, Ds is t 1s in cases such as these that the use of good automatic 
and easily extinguished if it be attacked within a | alarms might save enormous loss. 
utes of its starting. A large proportion of serious The earliest forms of automatic alarms consisted of 
kes place during the hours in which the warehouse | thermostats, which were practically delicate thermometers, 
sed, or the occupants of the dwelling-house are asleep, | SO arranged that abnormal rise in temperature caused the 
yorder to meet these cases numerous automatic devices | €XPanding mercury to make contact between platinum 
een brought forward to cope with fire in its early | terminals, and so started the ringing ofa firealarm. These, 
however, frequently failed owing to the surface of the 
as in 1864 that Major A. Stewart Harrison first in- | Mercury or platinum becoming acted upon and affecting the 
\duced the present form of sprinklers, in which easily | contact. In order to obviate this trouble, liquids having a 
sible metal-plugs or attachments are melted by the heat, cleansing action were introduced above the surface of the 
jy Serious rise of temperature opening the flow of water- | Mercury to prevent any amalgamation or oxidation and 
or sprinkling arrangements on the walls, ceiling and | sure contact. . 5 > 
ds below. ‘These sprinklers, however, have undergone One class of thermostat now in use is based on this 
y modifications since then, and many excellent forms | Principle, whilst a second kind consists of a closed tube 
exist, but although adopted in a good many cases they | Containing murcury, above the surface of which in each limb 
ye not achieved any very great measure of success in this | 2 volatile liquid is confined, one limb being surrounded by 
(intry, a result partly due to the apathy of the owners of | 20 insulating sleeve. The effect of a sudden rise of tem- 
jyperty, who are always unwilling to incur considerable perature on this is to cause the vapour to form more rapidly 
tial expenditure over and above insurance for security | in the uncoated limb, and this driving the mercury down 
4m a chance of destruction of their property, especially as | opens a closed electric circuit, and closes a secondary circuit 
feeling seems to exist in their minds that they might as which transmits a signal to any desired spot. A differential 
have their goods destroyed by fire as by water, whilst | thermostat is also used in connection with a second fixed 
!s spread of the fire to other people’s premises is no busi- | temperature thermostat that remains stationary until a 
ee theirs. certain temperature is reached, and then has a long range 
‘Sprinklers have been adopted to a far greater extent in | for a small increase of temperature. After the first warn- 
jaerica, where over 200 different forms are in use or | Ing call has been given a further increase in temperature 
srgested, whilst in England only some eight modifications | $!V¢s a fire call. : 5 
he original idea have been employed. A third form of detector consists of a long copper wire 
The importance of time in the early stages of a fire is stretched horizontally on a metal frame, which expands 
:great that a vast amount of work and ingenuity has been | Under the influence of heat to a far less degree than the 
qvoted to devising fire alarms which on any sudden or | W!re, and causes it to sag in the centre and lower a sus- 
i due rise of temperature shall draw attention to the fact. | Pended metal weight into a small mercury cup, thus com- 
my of the more serious fires that have occurred have | Pleting the circuit and giving an alarm. f : 
srted in closed warehouses, and have smouldered and I do not wish to discuss the relative merits of the various 
mt for hours, the smoke escaping up the chimneys so | Systems, but must point out that in all such systems 
{tno attention has been attracted until a tongue of flame dependent upon electric currents, it is extremely difficult to 
Teached a window. Then the glass breaking air enters, | 1!4Sure connections, &c., from getting out of order. Should 
uw a fault take place the whole apparatus fails, and constant 
Zz ; _ | testing is necessary to make sure that it is in working 
{From the Cantor Lectures by Professor Vivian B. Lewes. order. That is just what the owner wiil not take the 
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trouble to do. for this reason I think the most valuable 
suggestion that has been made with regard to automatic fire 
alarms is to connect up a good indicator with the electric 
bells of the establishment in such a way that as long as 
they can be rung the apparatus can be guaranteed in 
working order. The bells are constantly in use, and any 
failure at once becomes manifest, and as our own comfort 
is dependent upon getting it put right at once, it is done, 
and the alarm kept efficient. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE engineering department of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company successfully completed on Saturday evening the 
difficult task of laying a 240 ton syphon across the bed of 
the canal at Frodsham. In order to increase the depth of 
the water in the canal by 2 feet, as they are empowered to 
do by their Act of 1904, the company had two courses open 
to them, namely, dredging or keeping in tidal water to the 
desired extent. The latter course was decided upon as 
being the easier and less expensive, but in order that 
it might be carried out arrangements had to be made for 
dealing with the. Frodsham sewage and the Hoolpool Gutter 
and draining the low-lying marshlands round about, which 
would be more subject to floods at high tides under the new 
conditions. Accordingly Mr. W. H. Hunter, chief engineer 
to the company, had a two-pipe syphon constructed: for 
carrying this water under the canal into the river Mersey. 
This syphon is constructed of 6 feet iron pipes, having an 
inside diameter of 3 feet 6 inches. Two lengths of pipes 
were strongly bound together and then covered with a 
coating of cement 5 inches thick, held together by steel 
wire netting. When completed the syphon was about 


180 feet long and weighed 240 tons. To remove 
it from the wooden frame in which it had been 
erected at Norton much tackle and 150 men were 


employed, and it was safely dropped into the waters of the 
canal under the personal superintendence of Mr. Hunter: 
This work tock three days to do, and on Wednesday after- 
noon the syphon was towed down to Frodsham Marsh, a 
distance of 8 miles. The ends, which were sealed, rested 
upon pontoons, and another pontoon sailed over the centre 
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supporting it. There was a tug fore and aft. Nea 
Weaver sluices at Weston Point the syphon went agro 
and an hour was occupied in again getting it up, 
Thursday the work of placing the syphon in the be 
pared for it at the bottom of the canal was begun, andy 
partly across the canal the huge mass cracked in the e 
The escapement of air threw up the water of the c 
considerable height, and the filling of the syphon with 
greatly enhanced the difficulty of placing it in pos 
On Friday a firm of Liverpool ‘‘wreckers” were call 
to assist, and by seven o’clock on Saturday night the sy 
had been duly laid. uf 
Besides doing this work, the Ship Canal Compa 
contributing 7,500/. towards a sewerage scheme for 
sham, estimated to cost 10,000/., and are also providin 
electricity and plant for pumping the sewage to the syph 
The canal is expected to be 2 feet deeper in a week or ty 


THE KINDER RESERVOIR. % 


Tue contractor for the Kinder Waterworks, Mr. A. Kelle 
points out that his solicitor, so long ago as August 4, wre 
to the Stockport Council stating that “ Mr. Kellett personal 
and myself have never ceased in the demand that the co 
tract works should proceed. It has been pointed out oy 
and over again that Mr. Kellett was ready and willing ai 
desired to proceed. The contract provided for the inerea 
or decrease in the size of the works, and the Corporati 
engineer, having before him the opinions of Mr. Deacon ai 
Professor Unwin, gave to the contractor, and the contract 
accepted, a written order to do additional work pursuant 
and covered by the contract. These additional works m 
the difficulty to which the reports of the engineers h 
drawn attention, and the contractor was carrying out su 
works when the waterworks committee intervened, ai 
upon their own responsibility stopped the works and co 
tinued the stoppage from October last to the present tin 
causing enormous damage to the contractor. That stoppa 
was not because of ‘grave responsibilities’ imposed on t 
contractor, but because of ‘grave responsibilities’ to 
faced by the Corporation, and because the Corporati 
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aa additional works, estimated, I believe, at as engagement of a large staff of engineers, &c. The resident 
200,000/. The contractor has never in any manner superintending engineer receives a salary of 315/, and the 
required anything but to carry out his contract, and | wages of his staff amount to 4,732/. A salary of 300/. was. 
}: read the statements in the notice of the 2nd inst. he | paid to the bridgemaster, while 1,664/. was spent in wages 
rer heard of or had mentioned to him any suggestion | to his staff. In addition, 330/. was spent in casual labour: 
eontrary—he had not, for the very‘simple reason that | The hire of a steam tug for. forty-four weeks to assist 
); existed, it being well known that the one thing the | vessels past the bridge was responsible for 1,440/., coal and 
sor desired was to utilise his plant and materials. coke cost 893/, oil and stores 312/, supply of hydraulic 
yping the works all this time and by now breaking pressure 60/., rent of private telegraph wire and mainten- 
tract and deciding to abandon it, your clients have ance of telephones 51/. and fire and boiler insurance 156/. 


yd their own policy and interests, and they must do The City’s four bridges, which are lighted by incandes- 
j2ir own risk and expense.” cent gas under pressure, are admitted to be the best 
| illuminated bridges in the world, and the Corporation of 
| = London is justly ) proud of the fact that its bridges have been: 
built and maintained since their erection—their maintenance 

CITY BRIDGES. 


alone amounting last year to 20,150/.—entirely out of funds 
jiown by the annual accounts of the Bridge House | belonging to the Bridge House Estates. 

ethat the receipts from the property administered 
esridge House Estates committee for the year ending 
ner 31, 1905, amounted to 151,937/., and included a CHEAP HOUSES. 

We 569/. for rents and quit rents. The expenditure 

1 048/., leaving a balance in hand over receipts of | AT the Congress of the Incorporated Sanitary Associatiom 
which waszheld in Leith, Mr. R. C. Munro- Ferguson, M.P., 
} amounts expended on lighting, cleansing and re- | Leith Burghs, opened a ‘discussion on rural housing. He 


) the City’s bridges were as follows :-— said on this subject there was no finality; what satisfied 
Pate Cleansing... Repairing. to-day was inadequate for to-morrow, and what was. 

‘ £ £ £ remunerative half or quarter of a century ago was 

jndon Bridge . sei 34 750 76 a dead loss now. Our forefathers attained the picturesque 
lithwark Bridge : an ee eee in their buildings) We had in many cases attained 
juthwa . , ~ 
‘wer Bridge . e257: 1,400 410 ugliness by dint of considerable expenditure. We ad 


mitted, on the other hand, a welcome degree of light and 
i following were the total charges in respect of the | air. We had a good deal to learn yet in the matter of 
ince of the bridges, the figures including the | drainage. The rise of wages especially affected the cost of 
given above -—London Bridge, 1,3252. ; Blackfriars buildings, and hence the necessity of using cheap material 
2,328/.; Southwark Bridge, 2,035/.; and Tower | —light and rough—which could be clodded with one kind 
(4,460/. In addition a sum of 2,000/. was spent on | of protection or another. Far greater discrimination was 
Jervices for watching the bridges and 105/. in an | being exercised in the use of material. If they glanced at 

fee for surveying the bed of the river at} the main outlines of the problem; they found that as re- 
\ four bridges for two years. The great dif- | garded agricultural housing the existing provision was 
1 in the cost of the maintenance of the Tower ample, because land had _ been unfortunately denuded 
ever that of the others is accounted for by the} of population. On the other hand, in the suburbs 
it the Tower Bridge bascules uecessitate the | of populous centres, in villages, in the seaside re- 
[ Of expensive machinery, and the consequent! sorts and ia the Highlands, where houses were good 
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but costly, there was, he thought, a great opening for a 
cheap house with four or five rooms and up-to-date sanita- 
tion. Small holdings would not arise solely under the 
wand of a landlord; much else was required to make them 
a success. This, however, he would say, so far as the 


question of equipment and sanitation was concerned, land 


could be as cheaply equipped for small holdings as it had 
been equipped for many of the existing and stately stead- 
ings. He thought some permanent sphere for practical 


experiment was required, and he would like the Govern- 


ment, together with architects, inspectors and others acting 
in combination, to maintain an experimental establishment 
where all the new schemes for building and sanitation 
might be set up, and where prizes might be given for 
annual distribution. He would commend the suggestion to 
the notice of members of the Congress, as well as to that 
of the Local Government Board and the Government. In 


‘spending on agricultural land the outlay was often rather 


in the nature of a rich spiritual experience than of a re- 
munerative return. At any rate, it had yielded no direct 
return to him, while rents had fallen to abcut one-third. 
On the other hand, buildingwork might be done now for 


about one-half of what it was done for by him twenty or 


thirty years ago. 

Wood, as a material for construction, was singularly 
neglected in this country. By having double walls lined 
with sawdust, or’ with an air space, or with lath and 


plaster, as warm a house could be provided ias one of | 
‘stone. 


A house of this kind, with a bath and scullery, 
24 feet by 17 feet, cost about 55/; a three-roomed house 
with outbuildings, 36 feet by 15 feet inside, cost about 
1oo/.; a four-roomed house, 125/.; a five-roomed house, 
with bath and scullery, and larder and coal-room, under one 
roof, 170 The last named was a house he had lately 
experimented in, and which he let ata rent of 16/., and it 
was suited to the suburbs, villages, seaside resorts, or small 
holdings. These economies in material would not admit of 
provision for sanitation. What was needed for the super- 
vision of such things was a reconstituted Government Board 
for Scotland, with a practical representative element 
upon it. Lawyers and experts were. saving the country 


in many ways, but it was rather as advisers than adminis- | 


trators. They must have a practical man as an adminis- 


| healthy, clean atmosphere. 


| sion. 


_ to the importance of design. 


trator, and it was the administrator who was le 
the whole bureaucratic system of government. 
Mr. Robert Lindsay, sanitary inspector, said he 
quite sure any of the local authorities had laid it d 
condition that byres had to be floored with 
least, not so far as Midlothian was concerne 
personal experience he could say that concrete was 
material that could be used for the creation of - 
A house of two 
and scullery could be built in Midlothian at 53a. 
1,000 cubic feet of air space. This was within 
of a man with 1/ or 25s. a week. 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson, in answer to a question, 
did not think there was any fear as to the durability 
houses. The roof, he imagined, would be likely 
The wood, he explained, was either injected wi h- 
for people who did not object to the smell, or it was | 
with carbolineum. ‘Wen 
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MISTAKES IN WATERPROOFING.* 


WATERPROOF engineering is wholly a modern. 
Its field is the designing of structures to p 
receive waterproofing. In the broader sense its 
is the safety and preservation of structures a 
conservation of public health. Waterproofing is 
practically a modern art. Only in recent years ha 
been an earnest effort to place it’on a scientific b 
deduce any system of practice. Old-school method 


| unfitted for present-day construction as the bric 


twenty years ago are unfitted for the modern locom: 

The majority of engineers and architects still foll 
school methods, believe that concrete is —watel 
especially if it be reinforced—and give no special a 
A faulty design willin 
the best methods and materials. This is particular! 
bridgework ; if the bridge is not properly designed tc 
waterproofing it is almost impossible to make the 


| floor watertight. 


* Abstract of a paper read before the American So 
Testing Materials by Edward W. D. Knight, publishe 
Engineering Record. 
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sa mistake to use a set design or specification for 
yal work. Each condition has its characteristics, and 
#1 be carefully considered, especially with reference to 
\ture of the climate, water, soil, rock, water-pressure, 
‘the structure and other conditions. 

e mistake is always in asking, not how much, but how 
waterproofing can be used. Contemplate using but 
ayers of the usual waterproofing materials in work so 
tant, when no fewer than six or eight should be used. 
jig im construction work pays better than good water- 
1g. Insufficient, weak, defective waterproofing is a 
ind times worse than no waterproofing. The vital 
of rapid transit subway or tunnel waterproofing is as 
done half-way, with insufficient headroom or other 
ion for properly installing the waterproofing. The 
cause is that tunnel-owners, through false economy, 
make the necessary appropriation. At the end of 
ars they will regret not having doubly provided for 
jsinforced the entire waterproofing, bottom, sides 
[yy 

biter firmly believes that no material should be 
or waterproofing which is not elastic. He also as 
| believes that no material should be used for water- 
ig which becomes hard or vitreous. These two facts 
jio self-evident that they will in time, no doubt, be 
jas accepted principles. 

ive is in all nature no waterproofing which is hard. 
jriter thinks it a serious mistake, therefore, to attempt 
j2rproof concrete by hardening the surface or by using 
(a a cement-plaster. We know that this method of 
y ting to waterproof possesses attractive features which 
ge to many engineers and architects, but notwith- 
wig this fact, our personal opinion is that these 
sare misleading. The writer is a representative of 
iool of elastic waterproofing as opposed to the school 
id, vitreous or rigid waterproofing. The writer, in 
i based on tests and general experience, his own 


1s—for which, of course, the Society is in no sense 
sible—is very sincere in opposing the principle of 
l7in waterproofing, which he thinks is dangerous and | 
|| its practice, eventually end disastrously. “It is not 
ion to material but to method. 
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f; fact that the method may have in certain cases 
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served well for several years misleads one into using it f or 
permanent work. By the very nature of a hard surface, 
that surface must serve for a while, but also by that very 
hardness will the waterproof value of the surface be 
destroyed. Waterproofing is not what itis to-day, but what 
it is many years hence. 

Weare told that the hardening process, or the cement- 
plaster method, must be applied to the inside surface of the 
wall, where it can be easily reached and the cracks patched. 
Patching is not perfection. Waterproofing must not crack ; 
if elastic it will not crack. Anyone recommending the 
application of waterproofing on the interior surface of a 
foundation wall certainly knows little of the right theory of 
waterproofing. It is against common sense and the logic of 
things to place the waterproofing in front (where in time it 
can be pushed off) of the line of resistance (the wall) 
instead of behind it. One of the chief uses of waterproofing 
is to keep water entirely from the wall, instead of allowing 
it to come to and through it, and by capillarity work up and 
saturate the entire wall, resulting in the course of years in 
the hardened cement, or even paint coating on the other 
side, being pressed off. 

Another thing, water should not be fought; it must be 
led. Waterproofing is part of the general scheme of drain- 
age. Its purpose is to check water, to lead it and direct its 
flow naturally to some point where it can be disposed of 
through properly arranged drains. Water will always find 
the weakest spot in the strongest cement, though it may 
travel a long way and take a long time to do it. The cement- 
plaster theory seems to have no bearing whatever on drain- 
age. It means the fighting of water, and from the wrong 
side of the wall. The hardness of the plaster may keep 
back water for several years, but it must in time come 
h rough and the cement come oft. 

Even though the coating of the cement be placed on the 


| outside of the wall, where it then cannot be readily reached 


to patch cracks, it will in the majority of cases eventually 
crack because, being set hard and rigid, it cannot accom- 
modate itself to contraction and expansion. It could not 
possibly be used on a bridze floor as the vibration would 


destroy it, nor can it be used on a roof. 


It may be possible to make a cement briquette imper- 
vious to water, but it is impossible to extend this briquette 
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into monolithic form and obtain permanently watertight 
esults. A laboratory test of briquettes in this respect, or 
the test of a specially treated cement box filled with water 
and remaining watertight, while showing that cement in 
itself can be made impervious to water, is not, the writer 
believes, of any real value for practical work, since the 
conditions are altogether different. Masses of cement 
are subject to certain climatic changes, shocks, jars, vibra- 
tions, settling, expansion and contraction, which will 
negative any test of the waterproofness of simply the 
specially treated cement itself in small briquette form. We 
condemn not a material, but a method, and judge it not by 
laboratory experiments or exceptional cases where it has 
served, but from the viewpoint of existing conditions and 
general work. 

We believe. that the principle of rigidity in water- 
proofing goes backward instead of forward. Mastics (com- 
posed of “asphalte or coal-tar pitch mixed with sand, &c.), 
are, for example, more yielding for waterproofing than 
cement coatings. Yet experience shows that almost in- 
‘variably even mastics will in cold weather crack clear 
through with any settling or expansion and contraction. 

Burlap is frequently incorporated to prevent this very 
cracking; but experience also plentifully shows that this 
method—not the material, please note—is not dependable, 
because cracks will still occur, and the burlap not being 
waterproof, of course permits the water to pass through. 
In many cases tar paper is used instead of burlap. 

There being in all nature no waterproofing which is 
hard or rigid, the elastic method of waterproofing seems to 
be as near a ‘natural waterproofing as it is possible to 
devise. The elastic waterproofing is not confined to one, 
but may be composed of many suitable materials. It may 
be described as follows :—It should resemble a membrane 
or skin; be, in itself, that is, in one sheet, absolutely 
impervious to water; be flexible, tough and elastic; be 
made of materials specially made to withstand the injurious 
action of water and all underground conditions. As many 
sheets or layers of this impervious membrane or skin 
should be cemented or veneered together as the conditions 
require. This stratum of waterproofing when in _ place 
must be independent of, a thing apart from, the surface or 
structure waterproofed, which may vibrate or settle, twist 
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may ee and naturally yield to every move of 
body or the hand. This principle of elasticity, . cou 
with independence -of movement, in waterproofi 
termed by the writer some time ago the “Impr 
Membrane Method,” to distinguish it from the old-s 
process of sticking the waterproofing fast to everythi 
be waterproofed. 

It is a question of method, and, as can fhe tes €: 
observed, is diametrically the opposite of the princi 
rigidity in waterproofing, no matter what may + 
materials. ° 

A common and serious mistake in the applicatic 
waterproofing materials is in attempting to do the | 
with incompetent and inexperienced men. 
contractor will try to do the work with his oy 
usually ordinary labourers, or will sublet it to a roc 
roofing is not waterproofing. The average roofer t] 
knows how to waterproof, but unless he has many 
had the actual experience, he knows really little of 
waterproofing. It takes more time and patience 
roofing, the method of applying the materials : 
different, and if- rightly done should receive much | Ai 
pay than roofing, .which is ordinarily a very simple 
easy operation. Ay aterproofing, however, especially 
pressure work, requires not alone skilled labey 
frequently considerable engineering skill. : 

In applying waterproofing, success depends on the 
fection of every detail. The best materials imperf 
applied are worthless. The smallest hole caused | 
dropped axe, crowbar or other tool, unseen and coy 
may, after the pumps are stopped, ruin the entire work 

It isa mistake not to place in charge of the waterpro 
an inspector who thoroughly understands such work, 
also a mistake to leave the work to the contractor. 
preparation of the surface to be waterproofed so that 
perfectly smooth is important, as is also the careful 
tection of the waterproofing until it is completed and 
the permanent protection 1s placed uponit. A very se 
mistake is in not properly sloping a flat surface to d 
siuce water must be kept moving. : 
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N.B.—Ali Grates bear the Trade Mark and | 
“4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against f 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ F 
but Drawings and Particulars can 


CcCORKER, Lto 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, 
London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


RAWWELL” GRAT 


vg. 


WAS PLACED : 


in the Final Test 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, — 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, — 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit 
ability for public and private buildings. 


Merchants, Ironmongers, & 


obtained from 


ROTHERHARE 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, _ = 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen in 
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a Important Notice to the 
ihitects and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


{Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
pangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
610., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
[ED QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
KSLDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cil 
eg business purposes. , 


\The Birmingham Offices are at 1022 COLMORE ROW. 
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MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
t, Chivistchurch, and Aucklavid, New Zealand ; Launceston 
| and Hobart, Tasmania. 
» SoutH AFrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
| and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


iiew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
\\the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
\staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
‘made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
‘mn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
‘complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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answer any legal question that may be of tnterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents ave requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


, Gaywoop.—Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 
new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MontTEvIDEO.— Dec. 14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHFORD.—Sept. 27.—For building of laundry at the 
Council schools at Ashford, Middlesex. Deposit 5/. Mr. 
F. G. Beeching, clerk to the managers, West London District 
Schools, Ashford, Middlesex. 

BEVERLEY.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of extensions to 


the East Riding of Yorkshire County Council offices. 
Deposit 14. 1s. Mr. B.:S. Jacobs, architect, Bowlalley Lane, 
Hull. 


CHADWELL HeraTH.—Sept. 22.—For the following works, 
for the Essex education authority (Romford district com- 
mittee) :—(1) Enlargement of infants’ school, Chadwell 
Heath, and (2) erection and completion: of a mixed school 
at Chadwell Heath to accommodate 300 children.’ Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. James Kennedy, architect, 25 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 
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“NORTHERN” NATURAL FOREIGN 


ROCK ASPHALTS ANpb 


PURE BITUMEN SHEETING, For 


I~ Co. 


ROOFS, RESERVOIRS, BRIDGES, SWIMMING BATHS, &c., &c. 


VERTICO” Rock-BUILDING COMPOSITION FOR CAVITY WALLS 


| ”~ NorRTHERN” £BitUMINOUS LIMESTONE ASPHALT FOR 


ROADS, PAVEMENTS, &c. 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN FREE, 
C TELEPHONE NO. TWO, FIVE, FIVE, ONE—DAY OR; NIGHT, 
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CHEYLESMORE.—For additions to premises, Cheylesmore, JacopstowE.—Sept. 22.—For rebuilding the cou 
Coventry. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect and sur- | bridge at Broomford, in the parish of Jacobstowe, Dey 
veyor, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. Mr. Samuel Hooper, surveyor, Hatherleigh. a 
Coston and Runuaty.—For the construction of a foot- KEIGHLEY.—Sept. 26.—For alterations to convenient 
bridge over the river, between the parishes of Coston and | Parkwood Council School. Mr. Walter Fowlds, A-M.LC 
Runhall, Norfolf, for the Forehoe Rural District Council. borough engineer. 
Mr. Herbert Wade, district surveyor, Crow nthorpe, Wy- Krncston-on-THAMES.— Sept. 25.—For proposed addi 
mondham. | to the Gladstone Libera] Club. Mr. B. A. Kes secret: 
Counpon. — Sept. 29.— For additions to Hare and | Elm Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Hounds inn. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect, Consett. | LrvVENSHULME.—Oct. 4.—For the erection and complet 
Devizes.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of shedding and the | of technical school at the rear of the Chapel Street Com 
whole of the other “necessary works in connection with the | School, Chapel Street. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Henry Lit 
showyard for the meeting to be held at Devizes in 1907, for | architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 
Lonpon.—Sept. 27.—For additions and alteration in 


the Wiltshire Agricultural Association. Deposit 1. Is. 
Mr. James Welch, secretary, Market Lavington, Devizes. building at the electricity works, Osborn Street, Wh 
Dewspury.—Sept. 27.—For the erection of extensions a oe for the wer ree Deposit 
to the infirmary at the workhouse. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, AA St cites: iE orough engiee aa 
architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 2 Eee 2 aaa F r 
Hairax.—Oct. 6.—For mason, carpenter, joiner, plas- | Case aeenene aa Cnceaae erection Sama 
terer, slater and painter’s work in erection of five dwelling- | Canal. f Deposit iL 1s, The City Surveyor’s Office. T, 
houses at Holywell Green. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & | Halk Manchester, ; io 
Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. | A ee _— Sept.:"24.-For theaaae 
HaveRFORDWEST.—Oct. 20.—For the construction of the | \a+ious works required ee érection of eee oe ss 
meat market, including new steel roof with elliptical lattice- | Woodlands Road. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, archit 
braced principals, &c., for the Corporation. Deposit 2/. 2s. les 3 Albion Street, Leeds. % 
Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. ae NetHer ALDERLEY.—Oct. 3.—For alterations at Ne 
Hemet Hempsteap.—Sept. 28.—For the rebuilding of a | Alderley Council school, Cheshire. Mr. H. Beswick, col 
county bridge and works of widening the main road, | architect, Chester. 


Bes a deg a Tw 0. Wi arer> Pin tee Newton Aspor.—Sept. 26.—For construction of a 
eee eposit e County Surveyor’s Ce, | crete bridge over the stream by Cricket Field Terrace 
atfield | other works in connection therewith. - Deposit 17 Is. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 26.—For the erection of artisans’ dwell- | Lewis Stevens, surveyor, Town Hall, Courtenay St 
ings on Banbrook Hill, in the city of Armagh, the clearing | Newton Abbot, Devon. 
and laying-out of the site, the construction of roads, paths, PENZzANCE.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a seatr 
sewers, manholes and other works, for the Armagh Urban | institute at Green Street, The Quay. Mr. Oliver Caldi 
Distriet Council. Deposit 12. Mr. F. Bergin, Bate , 36 West- architect and surv eyor, Péensanee 
moreland Street, Dublin. | RaskELF.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of a farmhou: 
IRELAND.—Oct. 5.—For building a technical school at | Cold Harbour, Raskelf, near Easingwold, for the Ecc 
Strand Road, Londonderry. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Edward | astical Commissioners. Mr. Thomas Stokes, archi 
J. Toye, architect, 20 Great James Street, Londonderry. | Thirsk. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON,. Tie Sunbury Wall Decoration 


Solid F 
Vd 
CAM EOID. High and Low Relief Dadoes, Fillings, Ceilings and Fr 


High Relief. Large selection of Arti tic Des 
CORDELOVA. Breese: and Ceilings: a sa 


Sole Patentees & Manufacturers: THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. (Linerusta Walton B 
1 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams, 
** Lincrusta Walton. London,” 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON 


FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF (16 years Manager to. Cobb 
American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 1,3&5 VIRGINIA 
Ash, Black Wainut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. Be 80 BOUNDARY ST 


PLAIN OR CARVED MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. (Baek of Shoe a 
Square or Round Turning to any Pattern. acing the Railings) ass 
q & y Bethnal Green, Lo 


THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. Telegraphic Address, “ YOUNGIS 


CONTRACTORS? “"?ersosans 
PHOTOGRAPHERS ani survey hss 


** Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’’—Vide PRESS, Telephone 3025 ~— “AL 


g CAMPBELL-GRA 
17 Cheapside, 
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Price Two Shillings. Office—S-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, EA 
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\EDRUTH.—Sept. 25.—For erecting a secondary school. TREVERBYN.—Oct. 1.—For extension of girls’ cloak-room, 


Morley Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth, &c., to the Treverbyn Council School, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
) wall. Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
VocHDALE.—Sept. 25.—For alterations at the Smith | St. Austell. 

jt baths :——Contract 266a, new hot-water system with Wates.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of an hotel adjoin- 
\ fier (limited to specialists) ; 2068, screens, tiling and | ing the station approach at Pengam (Rhymney Railway) 
pete galleries ; 266c, plumbers’ work. Deposit tos. 6d. Station, Glam. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, 
jach set of quantities. Mr. S. S. Platt, borough sur- architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

, fown Hall, Rochdale. 


Sag + : Wates.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of two shops at 
sf GROVE.—Sept. 26.—For widening of bridge over Altwen. Mr. Charles S. Thomas, architect, Herbert Street, 
2eds and Liverpool canal at Padiham Junction, Rose Pontardawe, or Wind Street, Swansea. 

1” RCo. Bee ot the ae) eS Wates.—Sept. 24.—For the following works, for the 
ao: a ; aay ey Pontypridd Urban District Council :—(Coatract No. 1) for 
4 . supply and erection of car-sheds (iron buildings) at Trehafod, 

» Brazry.—Oct. 1.—F or proposed. cloak-room, -w.c.s, near Pontypridd ; (2) for masonry, paving and other works 
j the St. Blazey Boys’ Council school, Cornwall. Mr. | in connection with the erection of car-sheds. Deposit 12. 1s. 
io architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, | Mr PR. A. Willoughby, engineer and surveyor to the 
uistell. § g 


Council, Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. 
{LrorD.—Oct. 4.—For additions and alterations to the Watrs—S Ses : d additi h 
‘ £5 LES.-~ Sept. 25.—For alterations and additions to the 
jiall building, Duke Street, Broughton. The Boroush ] a : it ab. ten Mie RA: Toh 
SNE Office, Town Hall, Salford... ©" | town hall, Abergavenny. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. . Johnson, 


3 6 2 1 ke b architect, Abergavenny. 

.—_Uct. 3.—For (1) brick and concretework ; Pee eh : 

— eS ( ) 2 : ; ay Wates.—Sept. 26.—For widening the masonry bridge 

jters’ work and (3) plumbers’ work required in con- : ais 
. . . - | carrying Park Place over the docks feeder, for the Cardiff 

on of a public convenience in Grey Place, Greenock. Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur hieneinee 

aster of Works’ Office, Municipal Buildings, Greenock. bi : ie ian d ve ciate dale ; 


Men Hitt. —Sept. 26.—For the erection ae WANSTEAD.—Oct. 5.—For the erection of a two-storey 
Higa Mr. J Watton axe lor architect, St. John’s school, manual training centre, cookery centre, caretaker’s 
Ricasticu BalTene ae a cottage, &c., on the Aldersbrook school site, Ingatestone 
; P See: : Road. Deposit 27 Mr. C. H. Bressey, architect, 70 and 
=)TH SHIELDS.—Sept. 28.—The South Shields educa- 71 Bishopsgate Street Within. E.C. 

)ithority invite preliminary schemes and estimates for 4 , F 

rming and ventilation on the Plenum system of a WarLEGGAN.—Oct. 1.—For the construction of a cloak- 
i four school departments, accommodating a total of | T20m, &c., at the Warleggan Council school, Cornwall. 
Gscholars, to be erected on the site of the Mowbray Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s 
i] school, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, archi. | Court, St. Austell. 

lbany Chambers, King Street, South Shields. WarMINSTER.—Sept. 24.—For the erection of a bungalow 
y ’ § pt. 24 § 


5 CKTON-ON-TEES.——Sept. 25.—For the erection of a | at Deverill Road. Messrs. Long & Glass, architects, 
4in Bowesfield Lane. The Borough Engineer’s Office, | 53 Market Place, Warminster. 


nHall, Stockton-on-Tees. WarminsterR.—Sept. 29.—For the construction of a 
| VKESBURY.—Sept. 26.—For the erection of an engine | reservoir (about 50,000 gallons) and other work in con- 
11 the Council’s yardin Chance Street. Mr. Shorland, | nection therewith at the pumping station, Crockerton. 
«or, Gloucester Road, Tewkesbury. The Surveyor. 
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| eS Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
(Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


Do you want WATER es 


THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. 
You will save 3d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons, or more than 
75 per cent. of your present water rate. 
Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 

30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 

Nearly a century’s experience. On Admiralty List. 


ire he Paracentric K 


of a genuine Yate Lock is = 
a little thing—convenient 
to carry in the waistcoat 
pocket. It operates the 
lock smoothly and is diffi- 
cult to duplicate. 


Ask your Ironmonger for folder 
** Concerning the Yale Lock.”” 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E. C., LONDON. 


ey 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


“INET “HYDRO” 
,ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


iommemweee-|WALWYN T, CHAPMAN, 


‘a TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
[TROLITE CLEETHORPES. 
Ss © | Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
"€corative White Paint. FINIALS, CHIMNEY-POTS 

iy ‘ite ae in Colour, Covering Power 


, VENTILATORS, 
ee ROOFING TILES. 
aX BIG ee - ; VARIOUS COLOURS, 
R aa ean s ) Spgs Tia Mi eh Raat SPECIAL_HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
baat N Also PRESSED 3 {Trade Mark: 
orks, Battersea, London. |For Index of Advertisers, see page x, |) °° DRESSED Smooth-faced{ . ™ HARTSHInL, 
| — 


HARTSHILE BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


RFEC TION IN R OO FENG. [recs RENT Ae 
82 8 Sood now as when fret axed “n'y O48 


are as good now as when first fixed. 


:ATHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. | WHT TIAM HATTON, 


juired. Absolutely Wind Proof, Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


‘Of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. - MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 
aris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


orks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 


"+ OFTHE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6a.{ London Road, CARLISLE. 
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WIHtHERNSEA.— Sept. 27.—For the erection of an infants’ ; BURTON LATIMER. ath) 
school and for additions and alterations to the Council | For the eS 
school, Withernsea, Yorks. Deposit 14. 1s. The Buiiding 7 se ee water ae an 
Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. engineers, Leicester. “S 
West Bromwicu.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of smithy, atr _ 1.—Reservoir ¢ <a 
&e., at the district schools. Mr. J. W. Allen, architect, HS oe ‘ ee ae ang Lass re : 
High Street, West Bromwich. Tensen opi : Ta 
Weymouts.—Oct. 3.—For constructing and maintaining Goodman & Murkett . : ; : é 4,970. . 
retaining wall about 510 feet in length, of ferro-concrete Wilmott : A ; y : ‘ : 4,812 
work (Hennebique’s system), on the north side of the pile pier Hickman . j : : : ‘ . 4,665 
within the borough, filling-in and levelling-up between the Siddons & Freema : ; f F ; 4,515 p 
existing pier and the intended wall, new fences, Portland Johnson & Langley . : F : . 4,504 
stone coping and other works appertaining thereto. Mr. Bentley & Loch . ; s : 5 ‘ 4,487 ° 
W. Barlow Morgan, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Cosford. : : 2 : : ‘ ; 4453 
Weymouth. Nunn . : ; é ‘ : : . 4a 
Henson . : < : i 5 . eae 
‘Labor <. ! : : : s : -. 425 
TENDERS. Davies, Ball & Co. A ; : : 2 We I 
Moffatt . j A : , : .  Ay234 
BLYTH. / Westwood . j ; : ; 2 : re 
For flagging bottom and slopes of settling pond at Chopping- | Jewell . ¢ ‘ % : J 4 . fe 
ton Colliery. Mr. RoBert GRIEVES, surveyor, Blyth. Langley , . , ; ; ; é 4,137 
Best ; : : . . . : £337 13 0 Crawiord 94. ‘ E : : . ; 4,008 
Burn Bros. : = ’ ; ‘ ‘ wo 2O7 aT ORUS Shardlow . ; ‘ i p - Y 4,059 
Robertson ; ; : ‘ ‘ 267 0 6 Riley . 3 : Y : : : .. 4,055 1 
Rogson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) . Be Poe ans Orton . : : : : i : i 4,027 
BRACKLEY. Ashley . : si , : ; ‘ . seman 
For rebuilding constable’s house at police station. Mr. C.S Dean, Ltd. . . . . . . - 3,941) 
Morris, county surveyor, Northampton. Wright & Co. . : : : : - 3,917 
Orchard & Son : 4 5 { ‘ LAO 10 740 Drever . . . : . . . Bf G2 
Kimberley. : : : ; ; 460: (070 Smart . : oat a 
Boothe ; : d : : f 8435080 Wood . ° : : : . . . 3a 
Watson . 2 , ; f f ‘ e498 O80 Meredith Bros. . ; s : ; . Syme 
W.-H. & T. Hawkins. . : : ; 5 AO0O O50 Macdonald : . : . . . - 3726 
Cosford . ' ; : ‘ : i Be, Fey hc Ny ond oe) Mitchell & Son. . . yt a: - 39723 
Marriott . ; ; : : : 3 een vOnrO Egan & Sons : , : : . - 3,616 
Sturgess & Sons. : : : , LBOS. «O70 Payne (accepted ) . : : . - 3,494 
Berrill & Green - 2 : : : .. 360-0 0 Contract No. 2.—Cast-iron Pipes, Gt. 
Goodman & Murkett . : : : LOO RL OR 0 Cochrane & Co. . ; : } : . aa 
Fisher . j f : , 3 y eee Tong ah ce) Clay Cross Co. . : ‘ ; i . 3,164 
Goy & Co. : : : : : 230: -O%_0 Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. . P «93,88 
Hotioway, Northampton (accepted ) Sua 25 O50. Sranton Ironworks Co. (accepled) . 30am 
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POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different ki 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pape 

73 inches wide). Ba 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kin 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues an 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVE 


LIGHTNING _ 
CONDUC’ 


Wholesale Manufacturers ani 


W. J. FURSE 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTI 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chur 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTING! 


Balconies, i 
TTA 


Balconets, tl 


FIRE BRICKS. 


CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


UNIQUE. 
Unaffected by any temperature of h 


acid proof. Tradeinvited to apply for 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles ¢ 
mK. G 


Contractors to 
Ponders End. Lond 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
. 18 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
(Limited) 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
IBLACK LINE PRINTS 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 
Ros Method of RPerspectiwee 
WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Papert. Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 
LOTH TRACINGS. 
FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. WINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


CPRAGUE a (0) | Accurately and with Despatch. 
:| METCHIM & SON, 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d. 
Photolithographer’s |r srcntecss, enaincere, sunaere, 
0 Q | Q ap To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 
‘¢ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING Si. 
(DoREL FR&RES’ SYSTEM). 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn, Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
i area eS eT EELS, Write for particulars free. 
PH OTO s CO P| ES w. F. STANLEY & CO.,Ltd., 
} 43 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 
ARE _ ACCEPTED he OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF PH OTO-COPI ES 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, @s.°2%cenezz DOREL | TRUE SCALE SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1968, To] oo | TRUE- SCALE PHOTO-LITHU | 
ALEXR FINDLAY & 60 LTH FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
a a) 14 {Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 
Tele. 7383 G d. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, ele ss corer AS PAE 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, Wc. i 
“ FROSTERLEY 
MARBLE.’ 
Agents: ri 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


25 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


ee 
For Index of Advertisers, see page X, 
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‘ Contract No. 3.—Valves, Hydrants, & 
Blakeborough & Sons . 

i Glenfield & Kennedy . 

Lees & Sons 

Guest & Chrimes. . 

WALLER & Son, Stroud, Glos (accepted ) 


ft : Contraci No, 4.—Gas-plant, &c. 


Wright Bros. 
Watt & Co. . : 
Salmon, Whitfield & Collett 
amic Gas Co. , 
Campbell Gas-engine Co. 
Lewis & Son ; 
Railway and General Engineering Go, 
Crossley Bros. . , 
Simson & Co. ; 
)Ruston, Proctor & Co. . 
‘Dougill’s Engineering Co. 
wens & Co. ; 
Pollock, Whyte & Waddel . 
?ratchitt Bros. 
/saywood, Fish & Co. 
\Jeath & Elwood . 
Naller & Son 
WATHER & Son, Wellingborough | ( ‘accepted ) 


ln a a al ae Hl eos i ia 


CAISTOR. 


SiLcock, engineer, Leeds. 
Tabor . ; 
enkin & Sons 
jhardlow 
jchofield & Co. 
“ones 

fouy . 

Jastle & a 

Jgan & Sons 
crawford. 

jy hie & Son 


BURTON eee Oh oned, 


f° constructing water-main at Moortown. 


"A 


Pe 


1,075 
861 


Mr. 
£1,288 
1,275 
1,268 
1,266 
1,266 
1,262 
1,22 
Pa2red 
1,158 
1,108 


KEKS & CO., LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


SRVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
AS and HOT- WATER APPARATUS, 


ns, “Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. 


_HIGH- 


M BRIGGS: & SONS-[7 
Ses) | 


(Horizontal Dampcourse | 
; FOR 

chools, Hospitals, Churches, &&., &. 

AND LINING 

rs, Swimming-Baths, Basements, &c. | 


IGGS & SONS, Lia, DUNDEE 


CLASS 


_ 


i 


moOnNnN Adok WwW COO ND 


Telegrams, 


On RHO0 


CV 07:0 OO! vid. 


a) 


OFOLO*: 0) O- OF OF O%OnOsG 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


For the erection of a parish hall. 


For making-up private streets. 


ONS 0) O20 wn OsrtOn © toa 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., 
Thornaby, 


JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTGONE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


| HAYWOOD & C0. Ltd. 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes 
YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


“Haywood, Moria.” 
‘National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


CHEVINGTON. 

Mr. 
diocesan architect. 

Brown, Amble . £631 
Accept ed conditionally, exclusive of boundaries, &e. 


GOSPORT, 


Avenue Road. 


Dash ; £605 
Croap, Gosport (accepted) 597 
German ; ‘ 501 
Middelton : : : 488 
White's Sitp. 
Middelton ; z : 1,000 
Croad . : 728 
Dasu, Gosport (accepted ) 721 
German 687 
Cueen’s Road. 
Middelton 775 
Dash 367 
’ Croan, Gosport (accepted) 329 
German , : 271 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


CHARLES Sirs & Son, architects, Reading. 


Cox & Sons. . £1,800 
Hawkins By By Loe 
Pitt a. 1,665 
Godwin : 1,652 
Martin, Wells & Co. 1,600 
Walden & Cox ,400 
Harris . 1,316 
Batten Bros. 285 
Payne & Co. 280 
Stimson, W okingham ( (acc ope: a). 1,010 


11 


A. B. Plummer, 


Mr. H, Frost, surveyor. 


8 5 
OF .0 
GoF.0 
Oo oO 
Om 
0 oO 
Oo Oo 
Oo 8 
Ons O 
Oo 9 
Gay oO 
Oo 9 
Oo 0 


St OOsOO8On 0 Of O10 


| Ror converting school buildings into an infir mary. Messrs. 


CO0O0000 000 


BASSANT Bros. 


ESTD. 1879. PARQUET FLOORING 
= MANUFACTURERS, 


Telegrams, 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 


No connection with any other 
firm of the same name. 


Estimates and Designs free. 


“ Carpetless, London.’’ 


Telephone. 204 Mayfair. 


bAGty 
| LIMITED, 
Stockton-on-Tees, 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
~» and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
\) 


Telephone No, 288, 
Nottingham. 


ies 

3 

i 

fe 

44) 

a 
q 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Luproved 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared. 
~ of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
r! For Index of Advertisers, see page x. published or. Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HARPENDEN. KINGSWOOD. 


making-up Douglas Road. Mr. J. H. Leverton, sur- For installation of gas service and fittings at the Cosh: 
dah ae E Hospital. Mr. F. Biicu Bonp, architect, Bristol, 


veyor. 

Wor hineiea ; : : : : £u SATs 2th F. & W. Bracher . : : : ‘ . £499 10 
Jarvis . : : ; ; : i 1,320 6 oO Willisy 3:2) A A ; ; . 5a gem 
Adams . ; : ; : 3 Eta eye cane (out Slade & Bridgman . ; : pe - 494 5 
Free & Sons . . 86 9 8 Jenkins . ; . : : . 4 aie 
Powdrill . 5 4 , mio Bes SA OR TB eee Beavan & Son : : 3 3 : - 419 0 
Williams. eT TOs eee Pabore 7 ; F : : E ; - 403 16 
KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepted ) £8 TOOL. Oat Fraser Bros. . 5 . : . ; . SOORRG: 
Tuckey . i 5 ; : i ; . 27 gaae. 

Slaughter ; Sins . | Game 
HOVE: Pavey : : : : sa . # 

For street works in Linton Road. SCULL, Bristol (accepted ) . . . :  35Gmee: 
Kine, Worthing (accepted)  «. : : re Bie ak oy ta: Wilkins & Son . . : : : - 345 0 
Harris & Sons ; ; é : » 299 19 

Bubb ; ; . ; f : . 2a0gN 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH. AOC Tutcher “ ; R ; ‘ . Ties 

LLANON. e 


For widening the approaches of Irthlingborough bridge 


Mr. C. S. Morrts, county surveyor, Northampton. For erecting new offices at Council school. Mr. G, Dicks 


Lewis, county architect, Aberystwyth. 


Smith & Son : ; f : : ree SA ere ms) % 
Fisher . : ; . ; : B 1,740 0 O Jones A : , x i ; : . 4295 0 
Marriott : : , 2 : 2 PAO es Ot SO James. : : . : : : - 249 0 
Henson & Son . ; ; : : Sk ¥,600.. 0% 00 Edwards. : : s ; : ? . 275 aro 
Berrill & Greens. 2 yc ae ok eS Oy Ole Paces . le oe eee 
Hacksley Bros. . ‘ ; : Sergey Gn JONES, Llangwryfon (accepted) : : - 198 Io 
Henson ; : , ‘ : : EL, F500 0 LONDON. ae 
| Sturgess & Sons . . . . . . 1,541 © © | For the erection of premises in Middlesex Srreet. Mr. C 
Brown & Son . 1,463 0 O Ho tist, aN 35 ee Street, E.C. 
Goopwan & MurRKETT, ‘Wellingborough Ge Lissner j : . £7,200 0 
cepted ) 1,259 0 0 Scotter. 3 , : ; : . §,950m0 
Sims (accepted ) 3 : ; : ; 3: 5 ,35@me0 
_ | For connecting bridges between A and E blocks at 
LIDGATE. Berinondsey workhouse, Ladywell. Messrs. New: 
For rebuilding bridge. Messrs. Hottanp & Sons, architects, & Newman, architects, 3 To Street, S: oa 
Newmarket. Jones & Co. . : £66 fo 
Kelty. : : : p : £280 20 0 Spencer, Santo & Coa : : ; “650° © 
Mason & Son . i P21 OuRO Hayward Bros. & Eckstein. 5 ‘ . 63 gure 
Rotre, Cheveley, Newmarket “(accedtea). 225-7,05..0 General Ironfoundry Co. ‘ ; : » \60TO 
Whitmore. : : E : ; ~<i2205-2O}-0 Renwick . : 5 : ; 5 : . 5 GORE 
Simpson. : ; : i EAQS LO EG Reason . . : ; ; : ; Ra) 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LT Ir 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office. NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St, Ss 
ec SS Oa 


 LIMIMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE | Mineral Lithofalt, Asphalte Pa 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, a 
Home Office, and other, Government Departments, and all kinds of horizontal-paving. 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST,., LONDON 
ee —— 


a 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architecta are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. sae 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


CTURERS WOWVERHE AMPTON Si wi 


SUPPLEMENT 
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| LONDON—continued. MAYLAND. 
|; exterior painting and repairs to | ; ’ ; 
\ rand Union ner pidiee Mr. A. F grtale Sieh For laying water mains, &c. Messrs, Price & Brtsuam, 
| tect, Outer Temple, Strand. ; engineers, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
| Pine Rawkins & Jackson . : ; : . £1,166 6 
= ie te ly Griffiths & Co. . ; . 4 : ste T4Grt25. 6 
Sharpington Ape a J. & F. May. : ; : . é hese eae 6 
“Jove & Co. 875 0 Oo Lewellen . , ; ? ; E Wen FOO tan Sig Ss 
Ri 650 0 oO lies Ve. é : A ; ; ; . + 985 a% 0 
556 0 oO Trussell : : , A : 3 : 975'10 '0 
538 o oO Jenkins & Sons . : : : : « ). - 'QO20E3 a3 
Beam ak Thurman . . : ‘ : : ‘ 941 2 0 
a 2 i Hall & Co. . : : : ‘ : : 03787982 S 
be enna Jones . . , : ae : : g2G) . la 3 
4 2 ; é c J 1 ATOM OME o Westwood . : : , i : 3 898 13 6 
Moore & Son . . te . . . + § 39097 (O80 Wilson, Border & Co. . 5 : : 2 890 7 6 
_ immer & Galloway ; : : . + 302," 0350 Hughes ; : : F ; . 880 1.6 
\ ofa ae ee, ; ‘ 2 OOTY ae Tabor . : : : ; : : : 875 17 6 
Repairs to Roof. Double E ; . ‘ . ; : $6715 3 
farris , ; 3 AIRES : ¢} 3406 Ono Ell , ? : : F ; j : 867 0 10 
Jarrett & Power . , : ; ‘ 0 313A ORG Young . A ; ; : : 2 : 860 Il .o 
| 2 a g King & Camping. : . ; ; : $55.48 0 
ove & Co. (accepted) . t ; Dott eee Davies, Ball oO: ‘ : . : - 829 13 O 
itewart . , ; : . q , . 198 0 O Wooldridge : : ; ; 7 Srise7 eo 6 
z Buxton & Jenner : ; ; : : 809 12 oO 
MABLETHORPE Collingwood ; : : ; é 5 $02"-504.0 
‘ : Crouch Valley Brick and Tile Co. 7 : 800 0 oO 
4’ additions to tne Council schools. Messrs. Scorer & james BT Le eGR AR ae a 
_ Gamste, architects, Lincoln. ; ; ‘ : : ; : 194 
‘iprakes & Sons . ; ; : _ £1,650 0 o Dean, Ltd. ica : a 785 10. Oo 
“Crawshaw . i ; : : . be 8,625,512) 4 Reape & Sons, Westminster (accepted) . 764 14 0 
jfoore . ‘ , P ; : : el A550 10.6 
vuttridge . d ‘ : ; : PEN IEZ9O?): OF O 
finson & Co. ; : . e : a E44), On: 0 NEW CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Dh; Os : ‘ : ; ae 2 A For the erection of parochial buildings in connection with 
ites J ; : } : c : ae pes St. Jude’s. Mr. A. B. Plummer, diocesan architect. 
Falter Bros. . . : ; > j oh. > o| ~©6Lowry, Newcastle ; ; : : . 2,699,.0 oO 
: : So) ‘ ; a T3540 | 
CARBOROUGH, Lincoln (accepted) i SSL FI216) oO Accepted, in abeyance for a time. 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 2 


IRTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAB 


(Ase manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


LOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


- GALVANIZED F LOORING Biocks 


SAFETY 


Xu 


*“SYUR] [BOLIpUTTAD 
JIIBM JOH 94} JO S2INpOsjUY JeULTIAO ay], 


a FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 384 Euston R2 


| FRED‘ BRABYEC 


Yeo. Deal. P. Pine. 

| JONDON, 19” x3"x2" ... 68. 0d. per 100) 

: = Q”xB"x2" 0) 4s. 9d. | Prices on 

| : 12" x3"x13" .., 4s. 6d. ) application, 
lated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert oa request. 9 x3/'x13" ... 3s. 6d, 

| Z 


Bs 


5 y ZZ; WZ IZA VI ZF 
IBS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH.| £2224" 2g 


Oita 


Pe i IN ALL Flooring Ter: ae “i Eee ore above 
| iL COLOURS at the following low prices :— 
Noe __ Wainscot. P. Pine, 


13" x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sq.) 


1 A piain 37s. 6d. { Prices 0 
ANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. 1” x4? quartra, 44s: Od. i application. 
i a » plain 30s. 0d, 


Please apply for further particulars t5 


sr ‘ i oe es rata bi 7 , ‘ mm ta alee) . : 

7 _ of ART . PLATES published an THE A RCHITEOK, will Le VIGERS BROS Tioheeimoe te 
©0n application to.GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers) 9,1, sqdress—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, ie 
; Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, Telephone 671 and 602 avenue. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEW FRYSTON. RADSTOCK—continued. 


7 oa 
For works and materials required in construction of For alterations and additions to riverside premises, ex 
720 yards or thereabouts of earthenware and cast-iron W. F. Biro, architect, Midsomer Norton, Somerset, 


ipe sewers, 9 inches diameter, with the necessary , 3 ; ? g i : ; 
lathe manholes, &c.; also for the several works to be Lica Sane ; j ; ee se 
constructed on the outfall field. W. & J. Bennett . 
Mitchell & Son. ; : : ; . £2,004. 0 O Denby & Co. : 
Freeman & Sons . ; i 5 3 2 NGG07 UL0543 Heal : ; 
Hooper, Neary & Co. . : : : 2? TfOOR's 46.270 Wi erhinnsee 4 
Braithwaite & Co. : F , : se by OQOig Ml Sah: Harvey - 
Brigg . J ; : : ; «6 71,606 2 20.0 Tovey . ae 
Ward & Tetley xe 0° Ee OF eee ie ocak te » 
Totty cn ys Ren onac nee NS - 1,574 10 11 Foster, Radstock ‘(accepted ) 5 
Graham Bros. ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 7 ETO nO eee he 
Morley & Sons . ere é A fe TOL ak AO a 
Broadhead . ‘ : a. : : Se Me SADA Gy 646) SANDOWN. 
Bentley - : F ‘ : ; vide 2q7 045 720 “a 
Rodger & Son. - : : . . 1,210 15 6] For alterations and additions to the town hall. Mr. L, | 
DaASHPER, Surveyor. pga 
PENRITH. White: 2600.) OO 
For constructing river walls and steel girder bridge across Ball & Sons . : 5 : d : . 31986" 
the river Eamont. Messrs. BRIERLEY, Hor & Co., Hull ; : : : - 205 a0 
engineers, Blackburn. PAYNE, Sandown (accepied) eat : .  26RREiD 
Grisenthwaite . ; : ‘ 3 . £2,005 8 o 
Firth «©. : | LAL7O2)/ SEOL1O 
Jackson & Son, Penrith (accepted : . KN6r8 18 er STANSTED. 
Mackay & Sons . : 3 SUnldaO7, 19370 For extension of sewers. Mr. E. T. Warts, surveyc 
Bishop’s Stortford. 
_ RADSTOCK. Quarterman . : : 4 : : oe 811 oO 
For alterations and renovatious to the Wells Way inn. Wall . ; 3 : A c : 2,748 oO 
_. Mr. W. F. Birp, architect, Midsomer Norton. Napier & Sons. f ; s i . 12,525 ae 
Forse & Sons . E : : : .£920 0 6 Bell & Sons. : : ‘ } é . 1,485 0 
ROSters3 &. : A ‘ : § : ao) | ea WI e) Thompson . : : : , ~ 1,437 0 
Bindon .. ° : : : : : 2 OO 260 (SO Langley & Johnson ; : : 4 - 1442 
W. & G. Bennett . ‘ : ‘ : .. 850 .0 ‘0 Free & Sons . ; : - : . 1, 32eeee 
Hatherley : : ‘ e : ; eee GU OO Wooldridge . ; 1,30 ee 
Denby & Co. . , : : ‘ : OTB OO W. & C. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) 1,280 0 
Bird : A : , : : See Oat tate Rayner 5 1,250 0 
W.& A. Edgell : . ; ; : ROO Ae sO Wilson, Border & Gor; ‘ : ; - TL A7eue 
Heal : , 2 OF 7 Jackson 3 : ; : : : -  1,c23 ao 
CATLEY, Midsomer Norton (accepted) : Eh oe a OO re) - Flack & Sons 3 z A s . Ty r2omes 
Bishop . : 4 : , : : 6 470 20.0 Johnson : : a ee : ; -) O7@mme 


MAHOGANY roe ae LL Ep OAK Boarps, “Heurea: CANA 


TEAK Locs« Pranks. be LIVERPOOL *s WHITEWOOD Boaros, Une 


LIMITED, 
$v Appointment to their Majesties the Ring ano queen 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER. COLOUR: 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES | 
—— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. a 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


) 
“a 
' 
BY 


Over 17,000 in use. 


THE | a ELLKAY-CORNES FOLDING BATH 


==55203 COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS. 
Adapted for all wp-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemos. 


Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. Inspection of blocks of 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment, 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH for Bedrooms and Dressing-Rooms. 
THE POPULAR “ELLKAY.” A Cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings. j rome Uses 


ELLKAY & CORNES, Limitep,~ 


BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, ¥ 


BATH: ROOM. OPEN 
Awarded Royal Sanité 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 


Pi SUTTON-ON-SEA. 


° WHICKHAM. 
ir the erection of a boathouse for the Royal National Life- | For laying about 550 lineal yards of 12-inch and about 
boat Institution. Mr. W. T. Dovctass, architect and 2,500 lineal yards of 9-inch gravitating socketed stone- 
_ engineer, Westminster. ? Ware pipe-sewers, erection of ejector-stations, air- 
Till ; ‘ : : : : . “£9305e00" o compressing station, &c. Mr. J. B. Renton, surveyor. 
: : . < «' 90." Oo Routledge . : : : . . . £2,940 0 0 
861 10 Io Armstrong . ‘ ; : . . - 2,395 FS 4 
. . . . . « 3 SATE RO. Carr. : ; ; : ‘ + 2,319) 5 0 
Miller & Sons . : . ’ . av T5GS EIS Davison : ‘ ; 7 : : a 2,309 aS 67 
Holmes & Sons. ¢ : . . ee a a Young . 2 : ‘ : ; : 2,250" 198 fo 
|Mawer Bros. . . . . . . ay 2 he Ss Kennedy : ‘ : ‘ ; a ZLGH HSS 
Arundel . . . : ; ~) FAS NIGER O Rosson, Newcastle (accepted) ; . 2,008 15 4 
Thompson & Son . ; : , E Pig Ely erage hee 
Williamson . Ae ; ‘ ; SOQ Mon G 
Loach . : : : 3 : : - 686 13° 0 Mit remucn aman ' 
-/Moore, Sutton-on-Sea (accepted) . : - 650 0 o/| For the erection of post office, for H.M. Works and Public 
OSE i |. 624 Buildings. 
14 : Allen . , ; : ; ’ : . 44,319 19 6 
Mayer . : ; : - : : Pe s-005.  Onr.0 
| WALES, Davies Bros. ‘ b ; : j EE Pay Saas 
dr the erection of a public slaughterhouse and other con- Samuel ; : j ; $ ; pee pitty ry 
| tingent works at Taff’s Well, for the Caerphilly Urban Gill & Son. . : : Marys oe 
District Council. Mr. A. O. Harpur, surveyor. Ketty & Bro. (accepted ) eR eee Sle, O 
Davies& Sons. : : A : - 41,479 10. o 
\Hatherley & Co. . 1 : : ; ny) 3,447 Seg 
_ Davies . : : - ‘ : ; i) 1.3205 OREO 
ingleson : ; : ‘ , oe 3k 3 lee In the Dundee Sheriff’s Court an interesting action has 
Griffiths , ‘ 4 P , ; - 1,209 0 Oo} been raised by D. Walker, president of the Aberdeen 
Davies . : ; 5 Sheer: : - 1,199 © o| Master Painters’ Association, and the members of the 
/O0unn-. : ‘ . : ’ ‘ - 1,185 © ©| organisation, against John W. Forrest, painter, Union Grove. 
ivans . , : 3 : . : - 1,175 © o| The sum sued for is 28/ 12s. 5¢., which is alleged to be- due 
 dowells F é : : : : - 1,140 0 o| under a scheme devised by the Association with the view 
Viundy : ‘ ; é ; ; - 1,136 8 o| of recouping the members for any expenses they incur in 
darry . é Bee ee. 2 . : - 1,128 I1 § | connection with the preparation of tenders. A provision 
“vans Bros. . - ; ; : , - 1,106 6 I | was made that each member when estimating should add 
3ristow : : : ‘ d : - 1,091 I9 3] 5/. per cent., which was to be handed over to the Associa- 
Pugh . ; ; ; ; ; . - 1,082 Io 5 | tion, and in this connection defender was said to be owinga 
3evan . : : : ; : : - 1,080 0 o| balance of 28/ 12s. 5d. The defence is that the pursuers 
Smith, Jones & Sons . , : - 1,058 6 1 | have no title to sue, and that the action is incompetent in 
Rossiter q : : : : - I,O1I2 4 4 respect that the Association is a trade union, and that the 
“dwards . ; ; : ; ; - 1,010 11 4/ deed of declaration founded on is an agreement which 
Wiuiams, Abertridwr (accefied ) ; ; 887 13 4 ' cannot be enforced. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tur War Office have decided to establish an electric-power 
installation at the mechanical transport workshops at the 
depot, Aldershot, and have arranged contracts. 

An engineer at the Warrington Corporation electric 
station, named George Platt, received a shock on Monday 
from one of the generators to the extent of 6,000 volts. 
When picked up he was found to have been badly burned. 

In consequence of the development of electrical apparatus 
in ships the Admiralty have decided to increase the 
number of electricians borne, a reduction of able, seamen 
corresponding to the additional numbers of electricians 
being made in each case. 

Tue South Shields Town Council at a special meeting 
adopted arter much discussion the recommendation of the 
electrical committee to increase the salary of Mr. Cawthra, 
electrical engineer, from 500/. to 550/. per year, rising by 
annual increments till a maximum of 700/. was reached. 

Tue electricity committee of the Manchester Corporation 
are considering a scheme for the extension of the generating 
plant. If the present rate of increase in the demand for 
electricity 1s maintained the maximum limit of supply 
will be reached by the end of next year. There are three 
generating stations. 

Tue Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Ltd. of 
Loughborough, have entered into a contract to supply. 190 
single- deck electric trolley cars for St. Petersburg, and the 
construction of them is to be pushed forward with the 
utmost expedition. The order proceeds from an American 
and Continental group established expressly for the purpose 
of exploiting Russia in the field of engineering. 

ARISING out of the tramway accident at Swindon on the 
occasion of the holding of the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Agricultural ‘Show, by. which five passengers were 
killed and many seriously injured, claims for compensation 
to the amount of 30,0007. have been made against the local 
Corporation. Unless the claims are considerably abated the 
chairman of the tramways committee stated that the matter 
would be fought out in the law courts. 

Tue Krugersdorp Town Council have adopted an 

electric-lighting scheme which will involve an expenditure 
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of 15,5472. The scheme provides for a three-wire | 
tinuous current plant. Most of the wires will be un 
ground, and only light wires placed overhead. A pri 
consumer will have to pay 1s. per unit, and for the light 
of the town the ratepayers will pay 6d. per unit. As _ 
as the sanction of the Government is received tenders 


THE King’ s Norton District Council have agreede 
terms with the Birmingham Corporation for the bite * 
electrical energy in cofnection with the Moseley and King’s 
Heath tramways. The Council are to take from them < 
high-extension supply of current at the price of one penny 
per unit, without any limitation as to the minimum Con. 
sumption or the period of supply of the current. The 
necessary works will require an outlay of 6,000/, and it wa: 
decided to borrow 40,000/. from the Beclosasem Commis 
sioners at the rate of 3/. 15s. per cent. for the carrying out o 
the tramway order. 


A RETURN issued on the 17th inst. shows that the lengtt 
of railway line in England in equivalent of single trac} 
which was worked at the end of last year solely by elec 
tricity was 140; miles, while that. worked partly by elec 
tricity was 170z miles. The number of miles run by elec 
trical trains in 1905 was 9,667,429. The total quantity o 
electrical energy used for electrical train running and othe: 
purposes was 100,977,467 Board of Trade units. The first 
class passengers showed an increase of 38,000/, second. 
class a decrease of 211,000/, third-class an increase. 0 
247,000/., and season-ticket holders an increase of 141,000/ 
Minerals showed an increase during the year of 601,000/. 
and general merchandise of 435,000/. The receipts from 
the carriage of live stock decreased by 24,0001, followin; 
on decreases of 66,0002, in 1904 and'5, ooo, in 1903. 
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jd to the borrowing of the sum of 40,000/. by the 
~ Norton District Council for the purposes of the 
jtruction of the Moseley and King’s Heath tram- 
jand the construction of the extension to Alcester 
} End, such sum to be repaid within a period of 
,-seven years. The Worcestershire County Council 
ated that they will have no objection to the tramway 
eing paved throughout with hard wood blocks, pro- 
wthe District Council undertake, by agreement in 
, to sand the track whenever it may be necessary 
| safety of the public, and to indemnify the County 
i] against any action, costs or liability which may 
21 consequence of the laying of such wood paving. 


: tramways committee of the Manchester Town 
say, concerning the loss arising in the Tramways 
Department, that the accounts show that the total 

ng expenses amounted: last year to 17,366/, and the 

16 on the sinking fund, on outlay and interest to 

iz stocks to 4oo/. The income from the carriage of 

( was 11,996/, leaving a deficit of 5,770/. The com- 

¢ have had to undertake large expenditure in the 

jon of vans, horses, baskets, bags and the other 
yernalia connected with the business of carriers. 
jock of this kind has been purchased at large ex- 
jjand parcels depots have had to be rented. Litiga- 

s also been costly. The work of the parcels depart- 

as been handicapped through the fact that incoming 

€ for delivery have not been received in so large 
its as parcels for despatch to different parts of the 
ee of Manchester. 


; mew generating station in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
is to supply electric current for the whole of the 
jhment, and eventually Whale Island and the Naval 
“ts as well, was formally opened by Rear-Admiral 
D. Barry on the 15th inst. The station is fitted with 
& Morcom’s triple-expansion engines, running at 
r/olutions, directly coupled to Dick, Kerr & Co.’s multi- 
fenerators. [here are six sets in all—five of 600 
ts and one of 300 kilowatts. Each engine is coupled 
‘|separate Allen’s condenser and is run quite inde- 


tly of the others. The condensed water is discharged 


into a hot well and is pumped by Worthington’s pumps, 
directly connected by electric motors, to the top of the 
boiler-house, where it is discharged into the main feed tanks 
after passing through various filters. The steam-raising 
plant consists of ten boilers by Danks & Co., fitted with 
Bennis’s mechanical stokers. There are also two super- 
heaters, by McPhail & Simpson, through which the steam 
passes after leaving the boilers. The main switchboard 
consists of six machine panels, twelve lightning-feeder 
panels and twenty power-feeder panels, besides two 
balancing panels and one third-wire earthing panel. All 
the regulation of the generating station is controlled 
from this main board. In addition there are six panels 
for supplying current to the various power and lighting 
circuits in the generating station. In the station is con- 
structed a powerful overhead crane. It is electrically 
driven in every movement and is capable of lifting 25 tons. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on the 
13th inst. new “linings” or building plans of a total value 
of 39,680/. were granted. 

Tue Hythe Town Council have decided that they will 
not provide artisans’ dwellings under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, as they do not consider necessity 
demands them. 

Tue Manchester education committee recommend the 
City Council to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 8,600/. to cover the cost of the Abbott 
Street Municipal school, and 17,800/. to cover the cost of 
erecting the Domett Street Municipal school. 

THE National Association of Master House-painters and 
Decorators of England and Wales (Mr. John H. Turner, 
president) will hold their thirteenth annual convention and 
exhibition of decorative art and manufactures in the drill 
hall, Denton Street, Leeds, from October g to 15 inclusive. 
It will be opened by Lord Allerton. 

THE Strand Board of Guardians recently invited tenders 
for repairs, painting, &c., of the workhouse at Edmonton. 
Fourteen tenders have been sent in, the amounts ranging 
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from 945/. to 297. The latter has been accepted. 
disparity in the amounts occasioned some comment. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Coventry Town Council have 


been instructed to consider the following motion and report | 


in six weeks :—" That the resolution respecting the inser- 


tion of the fair-wage clause in building contracts passed on | 
October 23, 1905, be amended to read as follows :—That in | 


future all contracts for work entered into by the Corpora- 
tion shall contain a clause providing that the contractor 
shall pay the standard rate of wages and observe the work- 
ing rules agreed upon by the trades unions and employers 
in “this district ; that no sub-contracting be allowed ; and, 
further, that all goods required by the Corporation shall be 
purchased from those firms which pay the standard rate 
of wages and observe the working rules agreed upon by the 
trades. unions and employers in the district in which such 
firms may be situated.” 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers to the 
letter in another column from the secretary of Waring & 
Gillow, Ltd. The question at issue between the company 
and a journal, or journals, is one for the courts, and we 
cannot comment on it. But it is allowable to say that 


everyone who has had business relations with the company | 
| meal warehouse just ‘recently erected for Messrs. S; 


must consider that any statement concerning the financial 
weakness of Waring & Gillow, Ltd., is an absurdity. We 
have high authority “for the belief that a good name is the 
immediate jewel of our souls. In affairs of trade the good 


name has a financial basis, and to deprive any firm of such | 


a jewel without irrefutable evidence may cause serious 
injury, although no gain may arise to the slanderer. 


Tue Marmor Company inform us that they are very busy 


at the present time, having received several large orders ' 
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for their marbles, including an important shipment 
Zealand. 


Messrs. E. H. SHortanD & BROTHER, of Maneh 
have just supplied their double-fronted patent Manch 
stoves with descending smoke flues to the Hospital for 


| Diseases, Manchester. 


A PARTICULARLY good drawing pencil has jae 
placed upon the market by the American Pencil Com 
of 20 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.—in fact, the 
we have yet found. It is absolutely free from grit, 
another important item is that it will not easily b 
Samples are sent on application. Bi 


Messrs. T. T. Gerainc & Co., of 201 and 202 War 
Road, Kensington, W., have purchased the business, < 
plant, &c., from the executors of the late Mr. T. P. 
Chilmark Stone Quarries, Wiltshire. The stone ig 0 
hard Portland series, and has been used for Me 
public buildings throughout the country. 


Owi1nc to the lamented death of Mr. C. Backhoffne 
London agent for Marsden Tiles, Ltd., a new agent ha 
to be appointed. The firm have been fortunate enou 
secure the services of Mr. H. Moorcroft, who is well i 
in the tile trade and was a contributor to Mr. W. J. Furn 
recent work on “Tiles and Faience.” Mr. Moorerot 
member of the Society of Arts. 

Dancer of fire and the use of fire appliances and al 
are receiving the careful attention of architeets, 
engineers ae all engaged in building operations. The 


Patent, Ltd, at Poplar, is to be protected by the x 
sprinklers. "Messrs. George Mills & Co., of Radcliffe, 
Manchester, have received the order for a complete ; 
their modified Titan sprinklers. The same firm 
received an order for the supply of a new pump for b 


| feeding purposes for the Sun Mill Co., Ltd., of Oldham. 


pump “will be of the fly-wheel type, with outside 
rams, having 7-inch steam cylinders, 4-inch rams and 3 
stroke. 
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VARIETIES. 


je meeting of the Edmonton District Council it was 

} that there were upwards of 1,000 empty houses in 

strict at the present time. 

‘company has been formed, entitled the Wembley 

| Estate Company, with the object of developing 

bley Park as a building estate. 

jaz will has been proved of Mr. John Fyfe, D.L., J.P., of 

grove, Aberdeen, granite merchant. His personal 

is returned at 235,732/. He was the owner of a large 
at Brixton producing over 9,000/. per annum. 

Giiiocal Government Board are to be asked to sanction 

Parish Council for the Hertfordshire Garden City, 
, being in the parishes of Letchworth, Willian and 

% is at present under the jurisdiction of ‘three. 

jie Minister of Public Instruction at the next meeting 

Spanis h Council of Ministers will present a draft Bill 

(2 cre ation of 5,000 primary schools within a period of 

ea 

F W. Bepport Rees, architect, Cardiff, has been 

c 


! 
j 


ssful in the competition for the new English- Presby- 
church to be erected in Wrexham. This is the third 
tition he has recently secured for churches in the 
ie months. 

j its customary return on the state of the labour market, 
oard of Trade Labour Gazette says :—As is not unusual, 
‘yment during August was not quite so good on the 
¢ as in July; on the other hand, the building trades 
;sd some recovery, and were better than last year. 

‘1g Walsall Town Council on Monday adopted a re- 
j endation of the general purposes committee that the 
tout by of the old tramway track in the borough be 


‘ 


d out by workmen employed by the tramways depart- 
under the supervision of the Corporation officials. 
xpenditure involved is about 40,000/. 

iar GOVERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held on the 

hast. into an application by the Oldham Town Council 

row 2,248/., which they have already spent beyond the 
jite on the Lowermoor baths. It was explained that 

‘ths were to cost 9,033/, but they had cost instead 

{ more than this, and the amount had been borrowed 

vhe bank... There was considerable opposition. 


a 
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A LARGELY attended meeting was held on Wednesday in 
the Potteries, Staffordshire, of manufacturers in the tile and 
china industries. Mr. Cecil Wedgwood presided. It was 
decided to call the attention of the Board of Trade to the 
excessive charges made by the railway companies for the 
carriage of pottery. 


ScHEMES are on foot for the erection of a new concert- 
hall in Great Portland Street, London. . Messrs. Perry Bros., 
of Finsbury Square, will be the builders, and the Columbian 
Fireproofing Company, Ltd., 37 King William Street, E.C., 
will construct the concrete floors. The structure is estimated 
to cost 60,000/. 


AN estate at Rhos-on-Sea, one of the suburbs of Colwyn 
Bay, will be put up to auction on the 24th inst. The whole 
estate, with its two miles of open sea frontage, has been in 
the hands of a single owner, who during the past twelve 
years, it is said, has spent over 90,000/. in its development. 
Altogether there are forty-two lots, including sites of marine 
residences, three compact separate estates and the Rhos-on- 
Sea golf links of 150 acres. 


Firty actions for damages were instituted against the 
Basingstoke “Borough Council as a result of the late typhoid 
epidemic, the cause of which was traced to the town water 
supply, the damages claimed aggregating nearly 4,300/. A 
committee of the claimants recently met the committee of 
the Ratepayers’ Association, with the result that the Council 
have agreed to pay 1,670/. 15s. in settlement of the fifty 
actions, without prejudice and with denial of liability. 


Tue Yarmouth Corporation is considering a scheme for 
extending the harbour accommodation by the provision of a 
basin which would have an area of nearly ten acres, and 
accommodate 250 fishing boats. There would be 3,000 feet 
of quayage, at which 134 boats could land herrings at one 
time. The cost of this extension would be 73,000/., and it 
would necessitate changes which have aroused considerable 
opposition. 


THE coming month’s issue of the Pall Mall Magazine 
contains a very interesting article by Mr. Edgcumbe Stanley 
on the Victoria and Albert Museum, the latest work of Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. The particulars of the sculpture, and 
also of the sculptors engaged on the statues, of which there 
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will be no less than twenty-two royal and symbolical figures, 
ten painters, ten craftsmen, six architects and six sculptors, 
will be of undoubted interest to all engaged in architecture 


and building. 


Jupce Moss travelled to Bethesda on Saturday to per- 
sonally investigate the work offered by the North Waies 
Quarries to a labourer who sued them for compensation. 
The work was to unsling waggons and push them. Claim- 
ing that he had practically lost the use of one arm, the man 
contended he was unable to perform that kind of work, 
especially in an exposed place. At the quarry the Judge 


pushed the trucks himself, first with one hand and then» 


with both. In the afternoon at the Bangor County Court 
his Honour held that the work offered was unsuitable for 
applicant, whom he awarded gs. a week compensation. 


Mr. M. K. Nortu, Local Government Board inspector, 
recently conducted an inquiry with reference to a request 
by the Colwyn Bay Urban Council for power to borrow 
17,000/. for the extension of the gas undertaking. The 
works include the construction of a siding to the works 
from the London and North-Western Railway, a coal store 
with a capacity of 1,009 tons,.a coal breaker, a coal elevator 
and a coal conveyer. It is also proposed to increase the 
dimensions of the governor-house, to.add to the purification 
plant and to lay down a new weighbridge. 


Tue Wakefield medical officer (Dr. Gibson) has presented 
a report to the sanitary committee of the Corporation in 
respect to the condition of the river Calder. He states that 
the river reaches the city boundary in an excessively foul 
state, and that all along the river above Wakefield wholesale 
pollution is taking place. On the other hand, he is able to 
show that very little pollution of the river takes place from 
sources within the city. The river is black, turbid and foul, 
and fully deserves the appellation of an open sewer. He 
is of opinion that the state of the river is likely to be 
injurious to the public health. 


Tue South Bank Baptist church was opened on Wednes- 
day, September 19. The portion of the scheme which has 
been erected is the church premises complete, with the ex- 
ception of the upper part of the tower. Large schools are 
provided for in the future. The buildings are designed in 


Late Gothic, buff terra-cotta being used for the dressin 
connection with red brick facings. The contract, Yy 
has been carried out by Messrs. Bastiman Bros., of Mid 
brough, was 3,234/., and the accommodation of ‘the bui 
616 persons. The architects are Messrs. George Bain 
Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. a. 


A Boarp oF TRaDE inquiry was held at Newb; 
regarding an application by the Urban Council fo 
order to prohibit the removal of any shingle or ballast 
‘the shore or banks of the sea adjacent to the Newb 
urbau district. The Commissioner explained that the F 
of Trade had power to prohibit the removal of sanc 
only from the foreshore under their own Tce 
high-water mark, but from the banks and above hig 
mark as well. la some cases the Board issued es. 
‘this description for some hundreds of feet, in fact, hun 
of yards, above the high-water mark, though it mig] 
private property belonging to the lord of the m 
These orders were very stringent. They were abs 
and overrode all other Acts and powers, 


At the last meeting of the Heywood Town Cour 
discussion took place on the proposal of the Heywooc 
Middleton water board to apply to Parliament for pc 

| to borrow 125,000/. for the purposes of the water u 
taking and for the completion of the new reservoir on 
worth Moor. It was pointed out that the reservoir hac 
much more than was estimated because of the difficu 
getting a good foundation for the embankments, &c. ; 
was urged that it was absolutely necessary to complet 
work now that it had gone so far. The expenditur 
already been about 165,o00/. On the other hand, i 
contended that if it had been known that the rese 
would have cost so much the scheme would not have 

“allowed to go forward. The scheme had been enl 
from time to time until it had reached its present size. 
members of the Council were appointed members c 
Board. 

A CONFERENCE consisting of His Excellency he 
mander-in-Chief of India and other high officials, as: 
by the Electrical Adviser to the Government of Indi: 
been held at Simla to examine the question of the sup; 
electric power to cantonments in Upper India, It 1 
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. are on the subject of the agency to be employed for 
UFPOse, but, says Indian Engineering, it is to be trusted 
4 private firms will be employed and that it is not 
ded that Government should provide its own installa- 
/ Government may rest assured that the supply of 
yefrom its own installations will not be cheaper than 
jrom a private installation, no matter what estimates 
forecasts prepared by its own officers may indicate. 
wes, it has to be remembered that there is a great 
3 for electrical undertakings in India and there will 
Jack of private firms to come forward if Government 
oly encourage such undertakings by the grant of 
¢l terms. This policy may not be a paying one at the 
¢t, and on that account may not find favour with Govern- 
| but we are convinced that a policy characterised with 
‘lity will, and must, prove to be very profitable to 
,-nment in the long run.. 

} COMPLETE drainage scheme for the burgh of Ayr, 
), has been proceeding for the past ten years, has been 
es finished at acost of 90,o00/. The entire work, 


ling the concentration of the sewage, formerly dis- 
ed through nine outfalls on the beach, and its con- 
ice a considerable distance out to sea through two 
Js, was designed and has been carried out by Mr. 
Eaglesham, C.E., Ayr, who was burgh surveyor when 
jheme was inaugurated. There have been laid down 
thirty-two miles of main and outfall sewers, varying 
‘ie from 9 inches to 48 inches diameter, much of it 
i built of brick 48 inches diameter. The outfall sewer 
‘e south side of the river is of 42 inches diameter cast- 
iiipe, and it is carried on iron saddles resting on iron 
¢ piles out to sea opposite the gasworks, 468 yards 
y d the esplanade wall which rises from the beach, and 
jirds out from low-water mark of spring tides, the depth 
hes at the outfall being 21 feet. The main outfall for 
Jvision of the burgh on the north side of the river is 
ches diameter, and is laid on a rocky foreshore, dis- 
jing at the Euchar Rocks at low water. 
|; hydro-electric generating station has recently been 
feted on the north fork of the San Joaquin river in the 
ii Nevada mountains, fifty miles north-east of Fresno, 
lirnia, by the San Joaquin Light and Power Company. 
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The conduit supplying water for the operation of the equip- 
ment of the station has a total length of 4.3 miles, and 
comprises open canal, tunnels, flumes and a pipe line. 
These structures are designed for a flow of 100 cubic feet. 
per second, and, with the total available head of 400 feet, 
produce a total capacity of 3,600 horse-power. The canal 
portions of the conduit are 5 feet wide and 3 feet deep, 
and are lined throughout with concrete. The intake basin. 
of the conduit and the forebay at the power-house are built 
of concrete. The tunnels of the conduit are also lined with 
concrete. The flumes are built of one-eighth inch steel 
plates and are semicircular, with a width of 6 feet. The 
pipe line is 3,000 feet long and 52 inches in diameter, the 
thickness of the steel plates of which it is built varying 
from three-sixteenths to half an inch. The station contains 
two tangential-type water-wheels, each of which drives 
a standard Allis-Chalmers water-wheel type, 1,000-kw., 
550-volt, 3-phase electric generator operating at 300 revolu- 
tions per minute. Two 623-kw. direct-connecting exciters 
are provided. 

A piece of engineering that is just now creating much 
attention in Paris, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, is 
the construction of what may be described as an immense 
iron boat, the keel of which rests in a: trench which has 
been hollowed out all along the Boulevard St. André. It 
has to do with the building of the new station Place St. 
Michel, ou the Metropolitan Railway, and forms part of the 
caisson which will be slipped from the trench into the 
Seine, and in which the new station will eventually be 
installed. The boat is about 198 feet long, and when its 
arches are united its height will be 49 feet. In sinking the 
caisson more excavation will be necessary, and this will be 
carried out by means of compressed air until it gradually 
disappears under the embankment which will cover it. 
When complete the caisson will lie at a depth of about 
69 feet below the Place St. Michel, between two ordinary 
tunnels, to each section of which it will be joined by a 
special elliptical caisson. Access to the new station premises 
will be by an elevator, as in the case of the London “ tubes.” 
The special elliptical caisson in front of the present erection 
on the Place St. Michel is to be begun immediately, and the 
other one on the Place St. André des Arts will be uniform 
with it. The section of the tunnel which is between the 
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arm of the Seine and the Place St. Michel caissons passes 
under the Orleans Railway, and will be constructed of 
masonry in the ordinary way. To protect it against infil- 
trations and subsidences caused by the weight of the trains 
suspended above, however, all soil surrounding the tunnel 
excavation will be stiffened by a special process. This will 
consist either of the circulation of a refrigerating liquid in a 
‘series of tubes or of compressed gas, the expansion of which 
produces a considerable reduction of the temperature. 


CARVING FINIALS. 


An interesting article, ““ A Reminiscence and a Reverie,” 
has been contributed by Mr. G. W. Milburn, sculptor, York, 
to the Yorkshire Herald. He says :— 

It is quite impossible for anyone who has not been used 
to carving up at a great height from the ground to properly 
understand and appreciate the exquisite feelings and sen- 
sations of freedom and freshness of fancy—that even the 
birds of the air are more companionable, less timorous and 


frightened and even inquisitive, similar to the penguins in' 


the South Polar regions, which used to come quite close to 
‘Captain Scott and his companions when they were together 
on the ice. 

When you are carving upon a scaffold, strong and high, 
the danger does not appeal so strongly to you, but the feel- 
ing of caution seems to be always present. For instance, 
one of the carvers was singing :— 

I know Thou wilt not slight my call, 
O Thou Who marks the sparrow’s fall. 


Whilst another carver spoke to the man oiling the Early 
English finial of the small octagonal spire on the west side 
of the south front of York Minster, ‘ Do take care that you 
do not fall,” and added, ‘‘ Some years ago I was carving on 
the front of the new buildings of the London University, 
Vigo Street, London. I put my hand upon a piece of wood 
at an angle between the stone jambs of the upper windows 
50 feet from the ground. The piece of wood gave way and 
I fell upon a stack of bricks. When they picked me up 
they thought I was dead. They carried me to Charing 
Cross Hospital. However, after being in the hospital for 
six weeks I came out apparently well except a tooth knocked 
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out of the front of my mouth, my wrist slightly ite; 
When I was leaving the hospital the kind old doctor p, 
me gently upon my shoulder, looked steadily into my ; 
and told me to be very careful and never, if possible 
excited.” ie 

The strange part of him telling about his fall folj 
A week after an excursion train was advertised from 
to London, leaving York at 1 a.m. .He went to the 
railway station at 1 p.m. They told him the train had 
early in the morning. He came away sad and low-spiy 
He said, ‘““I am going to London to-day.” I asked | 
had any prospects of work when he got there. “No 
replied, “but I feel compelled to go to see my mother 
my favourite throstle my mother is taking care of for 
He arrived at his mother’s house that night to find tha 
had died, and ever after he used to take his favourite thr 
about with him, and when the throstle died he grad 
pined away. oe . 

The Early English finial referred to was fixed in pos 
on top of one of ithe small octagonal spires which term 
the stone buttress, square on plan at the base, nea 
steps leading to the entrance to the south transer 
York Cathedral. This particular finial is the se 
on the west side, south front, and about, 85 
from the ground, and next to the central gable y 
contains the very beautiful circular and marigold win 
The venerable Dean, with his reverential feeling fo 
glorious old Minster and splendid results of the s| 
builders of the past, must feel gratified to see the wo 
far accomplished—the tall and graceful pinnacles, r 
carved crockets and quaint grotesques projecting at 
intersection of the angles; the perforated tracery p: 
forming parapet of the towers, carved string-mould sli 
projecting on the top member for variety; the arch o 
belfry window moulded, and the graceful ogee line 
riched with crockets and carved label terminations to 
and simple tracery—to the window where the bell 
located. And the music? Howit fills the air with me 
And the big bell Peter, tolled at mid-day, seems to tre 
with fine and sensitive reverberations like one great 
of sympathy. 

While the sun shines and lights up some portion 
makes the higher projections sparkle like diamonds, o 
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In to nestle in the soft and silent shadows, which 
jyhasise the exquisite beauty of the whole building. The 
| towers, with their strong and delicate lines, have the 
st of the holy Apostles, Peter and John, at the gate of 
peautiful Temple inviting worshippers and guarding 
ered precincts of love and majesty, suggesting devout 


) Lord, where the throbbing and tired temples of the 


je in silence, like the “ weary hart that panteth after the 
it of many waters,” retreat from care and turmoil, 
ire the passionate longings are soothed and tinged so 
gierly with joy and gladness, where impatience and 
jire, companions of the just, are linked together with 
|; and hope, where grace and silence soothe those in 
, ulation. 

‘How pure and beautiful is the sky with its rich and 
vied tints and delicious colouring, always moving and 
jnging from grey to blue, blue to purple, purple to red 
|. gold, which has already received the royal patent of the 
/ator, and in contrast to the city below, with its red-roofed 
}ises where sorrow and death enter, making the dwellings 
| and desolate—as the swallows flit across the horizon, 
1|the white butterflies flutter in the bright sunshine like 
; nt messengers of God. 

‘Or perhaps a wounded carrier pigeon comes with a 
yssage attached to it from a beleaguered city and rests in 
surity upon the head or shoulders of one of the old scone 
fires under a richly carved and moulded canopy; or 
sehance a blue-black jackdaw perches upon the time-worn 
al weather-beaten quaint wing of a projecting grotesque 
ymal, the bird contemplating the varied surroundings 
hits don’t-care audacity and cunning, with its talent for 
i tating the voice of man and its short, strong, straight 
bik, its lively and social habits and tenderness for its 
yumg. Thoughts like these serve to employ one’s mind 
aikeep in touch and harmony chisel and melody of the 
immer as the stone is gradually becoming less in size, 
Vilst the figure, or head, or grotesque, or ornament grows 
lzer as the mind and hand make them pleasant and fair to 
)|k upon. 

Most of the scaffold had been removed. When one of 
workmen was obliged to use a ladder from where we 
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Johts and aspirations to those who enter the Garden of | 


|| seek rest and peace and consolation as they commune | 


were standing carving, and letting the top of the ladder rest 
against the upper part of the newly-erected spire, his duty 
was to oil the whole of the stone after it had been fixed and 
quite dry. He carried an ordinary can such as used by 
painters. Whilst thus engaged in oiling the finial he ex- 
claimed, “ Just fancy, the birds have already perched upon 
the top of ‘this finial.” ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “I was out 
early this morning looking up at the finial to see its effect 
and proportion im conjunction with other parts of the spire 
when I saw a throstle and heard it singing “ Teleclese ! 
teleclese ! telesclese !” 

Years ago I used to have a throstle in an old rabbit- 
hutch. The bird used to perch upon the top peak in the 
gable of the hutch and sing quite softly and tenderly, and 
its plaintive notes were in unison with my own thoughts 
and feelings; when suddenly the bird would stand upon 
the floor of the hutch and sing loud, “ Teleclese ! teleclese! 
teleclese !” 

When quite a little boy my father explained to me that 
the old stone finial which terminated the crocketed octagonal 
spire over the apex or gable of the south front of the 
transept was to represent “ Nero fiddling whilst Rome was 
burning.” The old perpendicular style of spire and finial 
was removed at the restoration of the south front about the 
year 1873; the finial, viz. the old fiddler, was placed in the 
crypt of the cathedral for safety, and there he remains 
silent. Time and weather have touched him so tenderly, 
practically recarved him, and left the quaint bits of fun and 
humour modified, refined and beautified since it left the 
hand of the skilful and satirical old sculptor—not like some: 
of the old gargoyles with their mouths open wide and 
grinning, as the moss grows in there, and the winds 
whistle through as well as the rain rushes from the spouts 
and falls below. 


A CONTRACTOR'S ACTION. 


Tue award has been given by Mr. W. H. Patchell in the 
arbitration of Firth & Sons, Manchester, v. the Cardiff Cor- 
poration. It arose out of the contract for wiring the Cardiff 
Asylum at Whitchurch for electrical purposes. 

The dispute originated owing to complaint being made 
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‘to the Corporation by its electrical engineer that the work GYPSUM IN THE DOVE VALLEY. i. 
was proceeding too slowly, that insufficient men were being | A meetinG of the North Staffordshire Institute of Engine 
employed and that the contractors were seeking to put upon | was held last week at Hanley under the presidency of 
the specification an incorrect interpretation. Messrs. Firth | Lees Knowles. Among the papers read and reported 
& Sons thereupon withdrew their men from the work and | the Staffordshire Advertiser was one by Mr. Trafford Wy, 
informed the Corporation that the men would be withdrawn | on “ Gypsum and its Occurrence in the Dove Valley.” — 
until the questions raised by the Corporation’s electrical | said gypsum is found very widely distributed over 
engineer had been definitely settled. The Corporation then | world, especially in the vicinity of the deposits of 
gave notice under the terms of the contract requiring the salt, although much more rarely under workable conditio 
company to proceed with the work within a period of seven | In England it is found in the marls overlying the « 
days. Messrs. Firth & Sons not having complied with this | deposits of Cheshire, Worcestershire, Durham and Staffo 
notice, a second notice was given to the firm determining | shire. The Chartley:mine, worked on an extensive sc 
the contract. Messrs. Firth & Sons, alleging that the contract | some years ago, is in close proximity to the present s 
had not been validly determined, required that the matter | wells near Stafford. The workable deposits in Engla 
should go to arbitration. The company claimed 1,602/. 1s. 62, extending from the Eden valley, near Carlisle, to Battle 
and the Corporation claimed 5,169/. for alleged breach of | Sussex, lie near a line drawn between these two plac 
contract. The case raised the important question whether | The writer has seen extensive deposits in Northern Per: 
the Corporation, which had entered into an agreement to near the borders of the great Salt desert. It is there kno 
pay the contractor certain sums on account, could terminate | as “‘gatch.” It is soft and extremely white, and clos 
that agreement on the ground that the contractor had not | resembles the gypsum found in detached bodies, loca 
proceeded with the work. On the other hand, the con- | called “self pillars,” found near the edges of the m: 
tractor alleged that the fact that the Corporation had | deposits near Tutbury. The writer has also seen gyps 
neglected or refused to make payments on account, and | in Mexico and other countries. After referring to 
that the engineer had neglected or refused to grant cer- | history of the use of alabaster by sculptors, he proceec 
uficates for large amounts of work done, was of itself a | to speak of the composition of varieties of gypsum, — 
sufficient ground to entitle him (the contractor) to cease | went on to say sulphate of lime is found in most of - 
work until such payments had been made. geological formations. The workable beds in the North 

Mr. Patchell has found that the certificate was withheld | and Midland counties of England are found in the New k 
within the meaning of clause 26 of the agreement, which | Marl or Upper Keuper division of the Trias. In Sus: 
gave the right to the contractors to suspend the works, and | the deposit occurs in the Purbeck beds. The method 
‘deprived the Corporation of the right to terminate the con- | deposition of these beds is a question which does not se 
tract. He has further found that the notice by the Cor- | to have been as yet properly elucidated. Professor Are 
poration to terminate the contract was unreasonably and | bald Geikie says :—“ The study of the precipitations wh 
vexatiously given, and that the contractors did not within | take place on the floors of modern salt lakes is import; 
the meaning of clause 26 fail for fourteen days to proceed | in throwing light upon the history of a number of chemiea 
with the work. He finds in favour of the contractors for | formed rocks. The salts in these waters accumulate uw 
materials delivered 979/. 16s. 2d.; for labour done, | their point of saturation is reached, or until by chemical 
287/. 16s. 7d., and as reasonable profit 1547, making a total | actions they are thrown down. The least soluble : 
of 1,4212 12s. 9d., the amount claimed against the Corpora- | naturally the first to appear, the water becoming progr 
tion. He also orders that the costs of the contractors be | sively more and more saline till it reaches a condition 1 
paid by the Corporation as between solicitor and client, also | that of the mother-liquor of a salt works. Gypsum beg 
the costs of the award, viz. 169/. 15s. The arbitrator also | to be thrown down from sea water when 37 per cent. of wa 
dismisses the counterclaim of the Corporation. ‘has been evaporated, but 93 per cent. of water must 
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dven off before chloride of sodium can begin to be | close to this road. Two of the mines are situated at Fauld 
josited. Hence the concentration and evaporation of the | and one at Draycott-in-the-Clay. The mine operated’ 
‘er of a Salt lake having a composition like that of the by Messrs. J. C. Staton & Co. at Fauld has been 
a would give rise first to a layer or sole of gypsum, | worked by them or their predecessors for very con- 
sowed by one of rock salt. This has been found to be siderably over 100 years. It was originally an open 
} normal order among the various saliferous formations | quarry, and there is still to be seen the old kiln where 
jhe earth’s crust. But gypsum may be precipitated with- | the gypsum was burnt, and the threshing-floor where the 
y rock salt, either because the water was diluted before | burnt stone was beaten with flails into powder, and in. 
j point of saturation for rock salt was reached, or because | that condition it was sold as plaster. In those days, sixty. 
i salt, if deposited, has been subsequently dissolved and | to eighty years ago, the production of alabaster and plaster 
joved. This theory would necessitate the belief that the | was so limited that it was customary, when a large building 
josits now being considered were formed by the evapora- | operation was entered upon, for the owner or builder to 
j ofa salt lake, and certainly the presence of the salt-beds | pay down a lump sum to the quarry-master, sending am 
he western side of the plateau, under which the deposit | agent to see that he obtained the contracted-for quantity of 
sound, lends some support to this idea.” The principal of | alabaster or plaster, and that it was not sold. elsewhere. 
workable deposits, if not all of them, are found in valleys | Messrs. J. C. Staton & Co. had another quarry adjoining 

yas the Eden valley, the Dove valley and largely in the | the old one, but both are now abandoned owing to the cost 
i valley, below its confluence with the river Dove and | of removing the overburden, and the deposit is worked as a 
(rwards with the river Derwent of Derbyshire. Both of 
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mine by means of a tunnel running into the hill-side. The 
}ielast-namedrivers have their source in limestone regions, | stone is dressed and sorted at the tunnel entrance and then 
it may be that the beds of gypsum have been originally | sent over a private railway into the valley, and over the 
gonates and afterwards changed by the action of springs | river Dove to the North Staffordshire Railway at Scropton, 
sulphates. Again, the rivers may have had some- | and thence conveyed to the mill at Tutbury. This mill), 
g to do with the deposition of the gypsum beds. In | originally the cornmill for Tutbury Castle, is now worked 
fiease of the Dove valley it rather seems that the river | by turbines, the motive-power being furnished by the waters 
eut through the overlying strata and denuded the | of the Dove conveyed in a flume, cut in the reign of 
43, and so exposed them on the valley side. It must be | Henry VII. The other mine at Fauld, worked by Messrs. 
(id that the gypsum is here found only on the south | P. Ford & Sons, immediately adjoins the mine worked by 
j of the valley and considerably above the present | Messrs. J. C. Staton & Co. The mill is erected in close 
he The section affords some idea of the position | proximity to the mine. The third mine working this 


he deposit with reference to the river Dove. After deposit, at Draycott-in-the-Clay, was opened a few years 
king of some of the uses of gypsum, the writer said, ago hy the Plaster, Brick and Stone Company, Ltd. The 
‘regard to gypsum deposits of the Dove valley, it has mill is also situated at Draycott. The gypsum is found 
been recognised by those who have studied the outcropping on the hill-side and has been proved to be a 
ect that it is to the presence of these deposits under | continuous though irregular deposit, which runs back—how 
is the hills from which the breweries derive their | far has not yet been proved—into the hills. The gypsum 


rsupplies that the pre-eminence of the beers brewed | is of the massive variety, crystals being very rarely 
jurton-upon-Trent is due; and this fact, as well as the | met with. All classes of stone are mined, from large 
nent history of the deposit already alluded to, gives a | alabaster blocks, either pure white or veined or coloured 
Jial interest to the study of the deposits of the Dove | and the best white gypsum from which the highest 
aly. The deposit, so far as at present proved, lies | grades of plaster are made, through the various. grades 
@' the village of Hanbury, and just to the south of | down to stone so mixed with marl as to be value- 
Wroad which leads from Tutbury Castle to Sudbury. | less. Anhydrite, or as it is called locally, “hard stone,” 
I’ three mines which are now working are situated !is met with in varying quantities. It is difficult to 
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-account in any satisfactory way for the presence of this 
anhydrite in the gypsum. Mr. D. Burns states that in the 
Eden valley it is found about the middle cf the seam, and 
apparently it is there about the same thickness throughout. 
In the Dove valley deposit it is found, according to the 
-writer’s experience, sometimes in one part and sometimes 
in another part of the seam, although never immediately 
in contact with the roof or floor of the mine, and it comes 
in and goes out without any apparent reason. There seems 
no dividing line and no clear cleavage between the gypsum 
-and the anhydrite. The hard stone is often intimately 
mixed with the best gypsum stone; it then has much the 
same appearance, and at timesit is only by testing with the 
pick that the hard stone can be detected. Near the surface 
anhydrite is rare, and it seems to increase with the thick- 
ness of cover. Where the seam is at its thickest—and at 
times it runs over 20 feet thick—a seam of anhydrite is 
often found above the usual height of the stone, with a 
further thickness of stone of the best quality above it. As 
the workings proceed further into the hill the quantity of 
anhydrite seems to increase, and it then occurs more fre- 
quently near the middle of the seam. It still does not 
form a continuous seam, but will extend for 15 or 20 feet at 
one place and will then disappear only to reappear at some 
distance further on. There isno apparent reason either for 
its coming im or going out. It does not appear to be affected 
by water, as it is found in some parts of the mine where 
considerable water is met with. The writer is unable to 
evolve any satisfactory theory to account for the presence 
of anhydrite in the gypsum deposit, and all that occurs to 
him appear to be inadequate, when examined in the light 
of experience. An interesting feature of these gypsum 
deposits, but one which adds considerably to the cost of 
working, is the presence of “wash-holes.” They are 
circular holes, varying in size, which run up through the 
stone, and often through the hard roof-marl into the soft 
overlying marl. Some of these holes are large and circular 
in form, and appear to have been formed by the “ swirling” 
action of water. The cavities of wash-holes are usually 
emptv. Other holes are found consisting of long, narrow 
fissures filled wi th the soft earth which lies above the marl- 
root. These fissures are found when approaching any sur- 
face depression, and: require to be timbered. The roof of 


' calcining gypsum. 


the deposit is composed of hard mar] containing still ha 
blue-marl ‘‘ bullets.” It stands very well when dry, but 
wet places a layer varying from 18 inches to 3 feet in th 
ness soon “sags” and, where a road requires to be |] 
open, this must be either pulled down or timbered, | 
props and second-hand railway sleepers for bars } 
proved satisfactory in this mine. The floor of the mir 
a hard marl similar to that forming the roof. Mr. Wy 
concluded with remarks on the methods of working and 
extent of the deposit. oe 

Mr. Bennett H. Brough pcinted out the importanc 
the paper, as the Dove valley deposits were now descr 
for the first time. He noted in the general portion of 
paper a few omissions, For example, Paris was not 1 
tioned as a source of supply, and yet two-thirds of 
world’s supply of gypsum came from the Montm: 
district; indeed, the world’s annual production at 
present time was 3,000,000 tons, of which France prod 
2,000,000 tons. The Paris deposits were of the Ter 
age, unlike the Nottingham, Staffordshire and Cumber 
which were of the Triassic, and the Sussex, which wet 
the Purbeck age. The author too did not mentior 
Tuscan alabaster. The deposits at Volterra had long 
worked. Scientific progress had hardly touched the tec 
logy of plaster. No more was known of its action than 
known by the ancient Egyptian manufacturers, whe 
not concern themselves about the temperature of bur 
nor about the degree of fineness of the material. 17 
considerations had induced the International Testing 
gress at Brussels last week to appoint a special comm 
to deal with gypsum, and to ascertain whether it woul 
be possible to draw up a scheme for the unificatic 
methods of testing that material. 

Mr. Wynne, in replying to criticisms, said that \ 
which a few years ago were turning out 1,000 to 
plaster were now producing 10,000 tons, and the mach 
and methods of manufacture were quite up to date. I 
been suggested that plaster of Paris was produce 
A variety known as Italian plaste 
produced by calcining and grinding gypsum ; but plas 
Paris was gypsum ground and then boiled, and in th 
twelve years there had been a great improvement | 
method of boiling. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


rn0 circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
( this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


Weived after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


1 no proofs can be submitted if cepy arrives 
Ler than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
Nofthe many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
uection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


hWorkmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
1#fA VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


iiethe subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | 
(plicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


nents have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 
td., to establish Branch Offices in that district at | 


Launceston | 
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SUPPLEMENT 4 

+ THE answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
rg ; our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
oct and Contract Deporter. ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As ereat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate ° 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gaywoop.—Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 


| invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 


new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MonrTEVIDEO.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212, each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


For the erection of fish 
The Borough Engineer 


BaRROW-IN-FURNESS.—Oct. 8.— 
stalls adjoining the butter market. 


, and Surveyor. 


1.—For the erection of extensions: to 
Yorkshire County Council offices. 
S. Jacobs, architect, Bowlalley Lane, 


BEVERLEY.— Oct. 
the East Riding of 
Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. B. 
Hull. 

BROWNHILLS.—Oct. 2.—For the construction. of detritus 
tanks, bacteria filters and other incidental works in connec- 
tion therewith, for the Brownhills Urban District Council, 
Staffs. Deposit 2/.2s. Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, 
63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

BirstaLL.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of a mortuary, 
wash-house, &c., at the small-pox hospital, Owler Lane, 
Birstall, Yorks. Mr. A. W. Whitaker, surveyor, Nab Lane, 
Howden Clough, Birstall. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE As CIN APPLICATION. 


«* BRIGHTSIDE 
CALORIFIER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRIDGEND.—Oct. 
the workhouse. Mr. 


13.—-For erecting a mortuary, &c., at 
P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 2.—For the erection of a warehouse in 
Millicent Street. ° Deposit 1/7) 1s...’ Mr: John: H.. Phill lips, 
architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 


CoventTrRyY.—Oct. 2.—For additions to stabling, &c., Cox 
Street and Brewery Street, for the Coventry Perseverance 
Co-operative Society. Messrs. Harrison & Hattrell, archi- 
tects, 23 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


CoventRy.— Oct. 15.—For erection of buildings at Foles- 
hill works, comprising retort-house, 220 feet by 130 feet by 
average height of 45 feet; coal stores, 100 feet by 70 feet 
by 32 feet high ; coal-breaker pit, 42 feet by 17 feet by 25 feet 
deep ; two chimneys, each 82 feet high; 350 yards of sunk 
dock for single line of railway stokers; mess-rooms, 
lavatories, &c., for the gas committee. Deposit 17, 1s, Mr. 
Fletcher W. Stevenson, general manager and engineer, 
Gasworks, Coventry. 

CounDon. — Sept. 29.— For additions to Hare and 
Hounds inn. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect, Consett. 

CRoyDE:-Oct i A= Mon the 
minister’s house at Croyde, Devon. 
architect, Barnstaple. 


erection of a _ Baptist 
Mr. J. C. Southcombe, 


Deat.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a school to accom- 
modate 240 infants, together with boundary walls and other 
site works. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. Chas. -L. Crowther, 
architect, Queen Street, Deal. 


Devizes.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of shedding and the 
whole of the other necessary works in connection with the 
showyard for the meeting to be held at Devizes in 1907, for 
the Wiltshire Agricultural Association. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. James Welch, secretary, Market Lavington, Devizes. 


East Mron.—Oct. 6.—For two cottage dwelling-houses 
to be erected at East Meon, for the trustees ot the Forbes 
Almshouses, East Meon, Petersfield. Messrs. Bucknall & 
Cowper, architects, 123 Knights’ Hill Road, West Norwood, 
London, S.E. 

ExrETER.—Oct. 2.—For certain plumber and _ builder’s 
work at Guardians’ offices, New Buildings, Exeter. Mr. 
R. M. Challice, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


FLAXMAN: [s. 


TILES. 


GILLINGHAM.—Oct. 2.—For the erection of q 
cottages at Twydale Lane. Mr. Walter C. Stunt, Lo; 
Faversham, Kent. 

Ha.irax.—Oct. 6.—For mason, carpenter, joine 
terer, slater and painter’s work in erection of five dy 
houses at Holywell Green. Messrs. Chas, F. L. Hor, 
Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HaAvVERFORDWEST.—Oct. 20.—For the construction 
meat market, including new steel roof with elliptical 
braced principals, &c., for the Corporation. Deposit 
Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

TRELAND.— Oct. 5.—For the erection of twelve ww, 
class lodging-houses in the town of Mallow. Mr, 
Buckley, architect, 53 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 5.—For building 
Strand Road, Londonderry. 
J. Toye, architect, 


a technical se 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr, I 
20 Great James Street, Londonder 


IRELAND.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of a Croy 
office at Carrick-on- Shanice co. Leitrim. Deposit 1 
Post Office, Carrick-on- Shannom 


LEVENSHULME.— Oct. 4.—For the erection and com 
of technical school at the rear of the Chapel Street ( 
school, Chapel Street. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Henry 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


LicHFIELD.—Oct. 6.—For the following works, 
sanitary committee :—(@) Excavating and formit 
filter-beds, making and erecting wood carrier or 
piers, alteration of “humus tanks, “including brickwor 
iron pipes and valves, building sludge chamber 
elevator and other appurtenant work in connection 
with, at the sewage works, Curborough, Lichfield; ( 
viding and fixing over the said filter-beds two cc 
sets of galvanised iron tubing to form fixed spr 
tributors : (c) erection of workin houses near 
works at Curborough. Mr. Emerson Brooke, city su 
Lichfield. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 9.—For the execution of certain w: 
connection with the widening of the Lower Richmon 
at the southern approach to Putney Bridge, in the 
politan Borough of Wandsworth. These compri 
demolition of the existing parapet wall and end \ 


& W. WADE & « 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


| Monsfachres of all kinds of TILES 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 
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CONT RACTO RS’ 
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CAM PBELL-GRAY, 
17 Cheapside, E. 


Light and Air, Pr 
and Survey Photog 


Telephone 3025 CENTR# 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDONJE. C. Yot 


FOR- ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 
Ash, Biack Wainut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. 
PLAIN OR CARVED MOULDINGS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
Square or Round Turning to any Pattern. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone No. 7211 Wall. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BAC 


(16 years Manager to Cot 


1,3&5 VIRGINI 

ane 80 BOUNDARY S 
(Back of Shoreditch Chi 
Facing the Railings), — 


Bethnal Green, Lon 
Telegraphic Address, * “YOUNGISTIC, 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBA 
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SUPPLEMENT 


@ the riverside of the footway and the removal of a Sr. Biazey.—Oct. 1.—For proposed cloak-room, w.c.s, 
Jof the present roadway, &c., surfaces; the con- | &c., to the St, Blazey Boys’ Council school, Cornwall. — Mr. 
/) of a new retaining wall and parapet; the exten- | B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
the brick arches beneath the roadway, and paving | St. Austell. 


yerpworks. Deposit 3/. Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, SaLrorp.—Oct. 4.—For additions and alterations to the 
ichief engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. | town hall building, Duke Street, Broughton. The Borough 
djon—Oct. 11.—For carrying-out extensions and | Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. 

ins of the Council’s baths and wash-houses, Ken- | ScorLanp.—Oct. 3.—For (1) brick and concretework, 
(Road, for the Lambeth Borough Council. Deposit | (2) joiners’ work and (3) plumbers’ work required in con- 
Wie. C. J. Edwards, borough engineer, 346 Ken- | striction of a public convenience in Grey Place, Greenock. 
| Road, 5.E. |The Master of Works’ Office, Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 


gon, —Oct. 13.—For the pulling-down of the existing §x;pron.—Oct. 6.—The Council invite tenders for the 


ythed carriageway bridge over the canal, and the | construction of detritus tanks, sedimentation tanks, con- 


jtion and erection of a new ae concrete and / tinuous filters, the laying-out of about 20 acres of land, the 
itiageway bridge (30-feet span), a new tollkeeper’s | construction of a storm-water bed and main and other 
iid the execution of pertain’ works appurtenant works in connection with their sewage disposal works. 
all in and about Warwick Avenue, for the Padding- | peposit 27 2s. Mr. John Mallinson, engineer, Town Hall, 
}ough Council. Contract No. 1, building construc- Skipton . 


rorks, &c. ; ”) Oe ot Sa fo thea ae STAFFoRD.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a high school 
; aes si i rea Hall tinct a ‘ “| for girls. Deposit 27, 2s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
 erougt surveyor, : oe ieee education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


Neg.— Oct. 4.—For the erection of a chimney-shaft | Swansra.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of four dwelling- 
ations to a boiler-house at the workhouse, |_yminge, houses at Port Tennant, for the Swansea Harbour Trustees, 


Iso separate tender for taking-out two boilers and | yy 4. O. Schenk, M.LC.E., Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
79 other boilers and an economiser, for the Guardians | 


Niwigy F i ae 
in Union. Mr. R. Lonergan, clerk, 41 Cheriton | TREVERBYN.—Oct. 1.—Fot extension of girls’ cloak-room, 
a mestone &c., to the Treverbyn Council School, Cornwall. Mr, B. C. 


| ; : Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
ke ALDERLEY.—Oct. 3.—For alterations at Nether | St. Austell. 


}* Council school, Cheshire. Mr. H. Beswick, county Truro.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a schoolroom 


¢, Chester. adjoining the Truro Primitive Methodist church. Mr. 
We of bakery to 29.—For alteration and = J. Phillips, 32 Ferris Town, Truro. 


fiction of bakery in Gallowgate. Mr. George | 


\ : é Uttocx Matins.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a stable at 
jun., architect, Bondgate, Alnwick. 


: Ullock Mains, near Cockermouth. Mr. Herbert J. Watson, 
HANCE.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a seaman’s | Cockermouth Castle. 
n at Green Street, The Quay. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 


5 P Wates.—Oct. 1.—For rebuilding the Prince of Wales 
¢ and surveyor, Penzance. 


| inn, Maesteg. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, 23 Talbot 
BusH.—Oct. 6.—For erection of public baths, fire | Street, Maesteg. 


pidd free library in Gorton Road, Reddish, Stock- Wates.—Oct. 2.—For the erecti-n of a dwelling-house 
eposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Dixon & Potter, architects, | near Ynysybwl cemetery. Mr. W. G. Thomas, surveyor, 

1 Street, Manchester. ' Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

————— 
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iO-EXTRACTORS, | ‘urvsinos” ELOORING. Yale Locks 
ow Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. : 

; Fer have the celebrated pin- 


tumbler mechanism and 
yf small, paracentric key. 
aa NS LL, They give genuine se- 
— ; curity and cost but lit- 
tle more than inferior 
locks. Made in many forms. 
For sale by all Ironmongers. 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - ~- -LONDON. 


ERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
(Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


INEST “HYD = 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Wates.—Oct. 2.—For carrying-out alterations and addi- | W. Barlow Morgan, borough engineer, Municipal ¢ 
tions to co-operative shop, Treherbert. Mr. W. D. Morgan, | Weymouth. y 
architect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre. Wicxuam Market.—Oct, 6.—For the erection of 
Watres.—Oct. 2.—For the erection of semi-detached | tions to the infirmary and laundry at the workhouse 
villas at Penalltau, Ystrad-Mynach. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. | T. Walter Read, clerk, Board-room, Wickham ] 
G. Kenshole, architect and surveyor, Station Road, Bargoed. | Suffolk. oo 
Wates.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of a lecture hall Wootwicu.—Oct. 3.—For additions of kitcher 
adjoining the English Congregational church, Bury Port. stores at the Union infirmary, Plumstead. D posit 
Mr. Thomas Davies, secretary, Cloth Mart, Bury Port. Mr. J. QO. Cook, architect, 1a Eleanor Road, Woolwicl 
Wates.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a Baptist chapel ie 
at Cwm, Mon. Mr. N. Gasenius Lewis, architect and sur- | 
veyor, Oak Street, Abertillery. | Se 
Wates.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of billiard and ante- Tue general purposes committee of the Kingsto 
rooms to workmen’s hall, Abergwynfi. Deposit 2/ 2s. | poration have recommended the Town Council t 
The Secretary. invitations to a conference between representatives 
Watrs.—Oct. $.—For the erection of Congregational Corporation, the. Surrey and Middlesex County Cc 
chapel at Skewen, Neath. Deposit 1/ ts. Messrs. Lloyd | the Kingston Bridge Trustees and the Charity C 
& Martyn, architects, Dynevor Post Office. sioners, with a view to arriving at an amicable solt 
Watrs.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of infirmary build- the difficulty of coming to an agreement as to the wi 


ings, adjoining the present workhouse, Newport (Salop) or rebuilding of Kingston Bridge. a 
Union. Deposit 14 1s. Messrs. Fleming & Son, architects, AN Inquest was held at Sunderland infirmary 
Bank Chambers, Wellington, Salop. 2oth inst. on a mason’s labourer who was fatally 
: ; through the breakdown of some scaffolding. Thec 
Wansteab.— Oct. Bi Pon tie eLeCHOn oe eure ott in addressing the jury, said if they decided that any 
school, manual training centre, cookery centre, caretaker’s men on the job had been guilty of negligence ame 
cottage, &c., on the Aldersbrook school site, Ingatestone the scaffold a verdict of manslaughter should ber 
Road. Deposit 2/. Mr. C, H. Bressey, architect, 70 and against those responsible. It seemed to him, howey 
71 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. : the jury could not distinguish between the men, 
WarLEGcGAN.—Oct. 1.—For the construction of a cloak- appeared to be all equally to blame. The jury agre 
room, &c., at the Warleggan Council school, Cornwall. the death was due to the breaking of a scaffold pc 
Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s | aqded that they were of opinion that the pole was v 
re St. Austell. ey aa Weta | Ke pes fon wee it we ae They sugges 
ARMINSTER.— Sept. 29.°—LOr eé construction a} the builder, shou e censured for having used suc 
reservoir (about 50,000 gallons) and other work in con-/| The coroner, addressing the master builder, observ 
nection therewith at the pumping station, Crockerton. | the jury had come to the conclusion that the man’ 
The Surveyor. was due to the negligence of every man on the job. 
Weymoutu.—Oct. 3.—For constructing and maintaining did not pick out one more than another as being et 
retaining wall about 510 feet in length, of ferro-concrete | but they suggested that in the future a foreman sh 
work (Hennebique’s system), on the north side of the pile pier | employed and the scaffolding material overhaul 
within the borough, filling-in and levelling-up between the renewed. If, unfortunately, another death shoulc 
existing pier and the intended wall, new fences, Portland | through the same cause and same neglect, the 
stone coping and other works appertaining thereto. Mr. | builder would be held responsible. 


WIN F 
4 QUANTITIES, dc, LITHOGRAPHED rojmne ee fo oe 
SPRAGUE & 00. S Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differen 
METCHIM & SON, POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pa 


73 inches wide). 


(LIMITED) 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,' POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different 

64 53 and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
i Ni K = p> | OTO Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1966, price 6, post7d.;! Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. J. POORE & co. Ltd., LI 


P R O Cc E Ss S 8 |To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. LIGHINING ie 
“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” CONDUC! 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STRE ET, B LACK LI N E PRI NTS Wholesale Manufacturers an 

FETTER LANE, E.C. (DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). W, J . FURSE 


Permanent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOT) 


Telegre , * Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 2 
ea anaes . Ros Method of Perspectiweoc P 
Write for particulars free. Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chureh 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NO?TINGHA 


PH OTO ee CO P|] ES w. F. STANLEY & CO., Ltd.,'_ 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


AES : 
A WEST’? PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LINEN WEST PRINTS (C4RBON-LINES) 
OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF PH OTO-COPI ES 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR 
CL 


Miss A, WEST & PARTNERS, 2,"ztsomeven, (DOREL  TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


pCR SFr ce FOR UNDER SIX. COPIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1888, Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. B= 
ee - — | TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO : 
FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
ALEXR F| | DLAY & 66 [Th Special Terms for yearly contracts. d 
r) ay 1§ [Very complete particulars and specimens on application. } Manufacturers of PAVING FLAGS 


VINCENT B *s 

MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Ce ee oO Se Ce erinh GNU No. 

STEEL ROOR aiid BRIDGE BUILDERS, 1—...--1 ae a ee Telegrams, “ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE F 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings. &c. Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and 0 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. testified by it f ards of 

RRR EO IT TAP IELTS RUSTE EH TES a THI S J OU RNAL WELDON STONE todle oie oem and 
‘ with GREAT DURABILITY and E 


For Prices and other Particulars #1 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, 


iG FROSTERLEY 49/- PER ANNUM. 


3IBILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA? 
agents: MARBLE. Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. | Fi 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd.,ROBT. J. COOK & HAM 


Steam Marble Mills, . : : 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Draftsmen and Lithographers, a 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMIN 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 
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—————— 
TENDERS. | CHESHAM. 
; | For street works in Stanley Avenue. Mr. P. C. Dormer, 
t erection of steel girder and concrete bridge near| Green &Co. . : F ; ; ; Be Oe ee, 
jwer Mill, Longparish. Mr. Jonn Worma op, district | Jackson . : : : . : ; FM ey SNe bags 
<‘veyor. | Fowles . : ; ; s , : ARO LT eat ott 
i & Way ‘ 4385 15 oO Mead & Son . : : : : : maby: htee hs Pare. 
tt & Son 5 ; 3 : . 260 0° o| ‘sibbons . < : , : : ; i bASSuh 60 
yne & Jenkinson. ‘ ; : 3 2390"CO Tontnes. E : s . : ; : Te ATGO. GO 
>> & Sons. : : ; ; : . 223 10 0| Free & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted) . LEA TS aaa O 
om & Sons. f : 2 : er ye ae flee | 
i CARDEN & Co., Highworth (accepted). 208 17 0 | COLWYN BAY. 
| BEVERLEY. For building county police station. : 
4 construction of a main sewer with manholes, flush- Mayers & Son, Chester (accepied) — - 47,498 9 Oo 
j rc. Mr. E. Picker, engineer, Bev , 
_ | ie wai COMBE MARTIN. 
=. : , : : : : . 795 13 21 For additions and alterations at Council school. Mr. P. 
Eg : . ‘ ; ‘ : Seah Awe AS Morris, architect, Exeter. Quantities by Mr. S. W. 
moO. . : : ; : : PY FO b7ee a HaueGurton, Plymouth. 
ton . ; 4 : q 2 ; oO oly ro Aaa Ae | Stacey . ; . £1,769 0 oO 
able : ; 3 : A ; a 73 8 hy ol O Burgess & Lovering A ° : Sree Loonie a I 
a : ; 5 5 ; ; CHT G0 4nte R. Goss & Son, Combe Martin (accepted) . 1,195 13 7 
ey & Co. 3 é : ; 4 oy a gaa: Sse 
1 & Son, Beverley (accepted) . ; 1609 £5... 0. DARTMOUTH. 
ka “ie ; ; ; : oe i 1, | For the demolition and rebuilding of the Globe inn. Mr. 
Pp ; . ‘ ’ ‘ : ees R. MontacuE Lukg, engineer, Plymouth. 
son : , , : ; . 609 IO O ? 
ison ; j ; NS Got, Gubic Vanstone : A $ i : ; .- £580 0:0 
| Narracott : : : : g ; Jae S5OR'O 0 
BRADFORD. Drew ; : ‘ * é : i . 480° 0 0 
rations, general repairs, painting, &c., at Council Back & Watts ‘ ; : : i oO WAtAO tao 
sool. Mr. P. Morris, architect, Exeter. Yoe & Sons . ; 4 : , : . T4ER VON 
1% Prior & Harovine, Bideford (accepted) 328 10 o Andrews , ; i : ; : 3G PASS 
BRIXHAM. Bridgeman . 5 : : : ; ty Bae A Oets 
erations and additions and tar-paving the play- Steer es Carmen ayunr erie )*\’- 2 SSO ia 
gunds of the Council school. Mr. P. Morris, archi- 
tt, Exeter. DUNSFORD. 
a2wood Bros. . : : F : . 4853 5 ©,| For alterations and additions to the Council school. Mr. P. 
i . : ; : ; 5 i ESO. Oy’ O Morris, architect. 
y2wood & Son . : ; : , pep 7O Le. G Zealley . : é : : ; : £365 oO oOo 
hi z : 3 : j : Pe TAO Orn O Parker, Newton Abbot (accepted ) . : 52 OOOO 
VIAN & Witts, Brixham (accepted) . ROSOMECs 1Oc! Kingwell & Castle. ; : E Su zode ce ae 


IRTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


‘omunications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


|} ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE 130 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


at 

‘Contractors tc the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
WILE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
)), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
|sT RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application toe 
I ae ; the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 3 

(MENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ’ 


im 
| 


T Tele. No. 2141. 

Wy 4 
ITIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E D & 
livery description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


IS'& CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. |A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 
IN ALL i T” 
ERR A-60 j : Aaa. Lisl aes eta allan 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 


NITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


| 


5): 


¥ 
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RI: SUPPLEMENT 
FERRYHILL. HARTLAND. 
For 1,300 lineal yards 12-inch and 9- inch sewer, with | For repairs, painting and other works to offices at 
manholes and precipitation tanks. school. Mr. P. Morris, architect, Exeter. 
Hardy & Atkinson. : - MT BAO ALOU UO Cann é 4 5 : c ; : £34 
Short . : ; : : OP 20K TA HO Cock A : ; ; 5 : 2 2 
Osenton . i : . ‘ : £2 EY OT aed fo Lee & Ellis 
Hobbs. : ; : : ‘ : Sp OOOmeCime RipGE, Prior & Harprne, Bidetord (accepted) * 
Manners. ‘ ; : : : : j69 10 O 
Carri : : : : i 968 19 8 
Johnson & Strong < : 3 i 948 10 6 
CARRICK, Durham (accepted ) : A : 922 I9 10 HENDON. 
For the erection of shelter in wood and corrugated 
the Hendon Public Park. Mr. S. Starter G 
FROME. engineer. 
For rolled-steel bridge over river at Oldford. Mr. J. A. Marchant & Hirst . ; : ; eee 
Beynon, surveyor, Frome. les & Co. : ‘ : : : . - 25" 
Stotesbury  . ; ; ; : ‘ £262 0 +0 Parffit ; “22! 
Baker & Co. . ; é ; : : iE OA EO ti 7O Quarterman . : . . . . « 22 
Whitfield & Co. . , , TOS Ou 0 McManus , : : : : “1 
Lysaght, Ltd. . : : : : ; pre oe Mi oF a3) Smith & Co. . : = ByiKS : : oe) 
Gardiner & Sons. : ; ; : M1082. OF20 Wire-Wove Roofing Co. . . . - 181 
Cockey & Sons ; : 4t66 1 0200 Hawkins & Co. : : ; 2 . any 
SPENCER & Co., Melksham (accepted ) : Sal S 5-0, 20 arrison & Co. ; : : ‘ 2 ee 
Turpre Bros:, . ; : : eee 
Kine, Hendon (accepted ) i 5 : Be 4 
GAINSBOROUGH. Harbrow eee 
For rebuilding premises for the Industrial Co- operative 
Society. Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 
Times Land Building and Contracting Co. . £3,605 6 6 
Selby . ‘ ‘ ; . : 13 5420270;5.0 HEREFORD. 
A. & H. Woods ; : : : : . 3.414 17 © | For alterations and additions to Marbury House, St 
Williamson . : , : : : Ee 2 BEG. ONO Street, Hereford, for Mr. A. Thomason. 
Thompson & Son 3 ; : ’ i Gt2ID WO ro Groome & BeEttTiNGToN, architects and surveyor 
Guttridge . 5 aes : : : S793 379 (OU n@ Street, Hereford. 
Close... : : ¢ ; : Se a Ae OURO Preece. %, : : : : : f . £201 
Baron . ; ; : ; 4 ; ices Lae Ou 10 Cookers; : : ‘ : ! 2 Aaa6! 
Peake . : ; : 3 : . BIO" O20 Friend . : : : 3 A : . 26 | 
Sprakes & Sons . 3 : ; é iS S8.O50; 304° 0 Robery . ; 4 : 4 % : ses 
Dorrington . f : : ; , eM 2OOOLTOnLO Wilks. a : , : i ; . eed 
Pumfrey iii aes ; ‘ ; 4 ia O2A LO RCO Hiles ; 4 ; : ; ete. 4: eat 
Moss & Sons A : : : , SPT 0 Ose ee) Jones: 4m. k : : 2 : eB 
Exes (accepted ) . : ‘ . : NaI2 700 1.0.0 Bott (accepted ) : : ; , aa 


HAM HILL aA 
DOULTING STONE. — 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., 


Es (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and GC. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St. 
a ———eeeeSt—s 


| FOR ALL cLIM 
WILLESDE \ ; APER ies 
ROT-PROOF. INSEC 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Establist 
ea Aer Bear Se eC nN a ee Y NGAI 


CONCRETE FLAG 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. — 


VIiGERS, SONS & C 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTI 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEA 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT: 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘ THICKLY 
ma , Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, 7° 
Note Address { Whar and Mill, ' and at Chelsea and Soho. ae 


SPECIAL FLOORING.S in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joi 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HMIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US- 
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. eer 
ISLEWORTH—continued. 


» eneral repairs and alterations at Council school. Mr. | For reconstruction of Queen’s bridge. 
2, Morris, architect, Exeter. Grays < . 41,300, 0 O 
jrt & Francis £1954 MnO Mowlem & Cor 1,176 0 Oo 
. . 1B55 Ou EG Watson, jun. : 966 0 oO 
(lard & Son 128 18 6 Hughes & Stirling 955.00. 10 
}ckwell . LES WARAG Rawkins & Jackson 903 0 O 
(UNTER & GLANDFIELD, South Zeal (accepted) 1OI" Gio Muirheed & Co. . 850 0 oO 
j-tridge & Endacott OTRAS EO LaNnGLEY & JOHNSON, Slough (accepted ) 671400 
LINCOLN. 
HULL. : 
jhe erection of school buildings in Selby Street West For alterations and additions to the Black Goats hotel, High 
s g zee 
ar. Joseru H. Hirst, city architect. Sa Messrs. SHEPPARD & LockrTon, architects, 
iwman & Son. i ; »£15,450° 01.0 Wri ; 
4 ; right & Son £998 0 Oo 
/aott : 2 15,403 P1omrn Bonhies 985 0 0 
Jioulton & Son 14,620 0 O Wien 975 2 8 
Jibell, Son & Greenwood 14,548 13 6 ey z 
2 McGinnis g00 OI! 
{Honiton = Son 14,500 0 Oo Brownie tok. $63.5 0 
ypson & Sons 14,498 Oo oO 
ill General Builders 14,392 0. 0 Sar ies Contracting Co. on Oil 
: ‘ a enderson . AQeI1, 10 
ba ; oe ‘ s H. T. & W. CLoseE, Lincoln (accepted) 833%. 0.0 
fToN, Anlaby Road (accepted ) 13,580 O oO Co-operative Society ; poche 
MANCHESTER. 
| ISLEWORTH. For the heating and hot-water supplies of the Manchester 
7 2construction of Oak bridge. infirmary. Mr. Epwin T. Hatt,  V.-P. R.I.B.A., 
fy . ' , é Z : J£1,100°.0 G 54 Bedford Square, London, and Mr. JOHN BROOKE, 
\wlem & no d y ‘ : $ : 780 0 0 A.R.I.B.A., architects, 18 Exchange Street, Manchester. 
fwkins & Jackson : : i 674.0 0 Keith & Blackman - £25,700 0 oO 
\ .tson, jun. ; 620 0 o| Berry & Son 24,280 0 Oo 
Eghes & Stirling 606 10 Oo Newton, Chambers & Co." 93. 702 5O.s O 
Nirhead & Co. . 620) 1010 Strode & Co. 18,593 9 © 
WGLEY & JOHNSON, Slough (accepted ) 418 0 Oo hase & pees ; 17,395 9 O 
; aunders AVIOn#. 15,970 0 Oo 
| ae and improvements at the haa fit Darcur, Grirritus & Co. (accepted). reson ’s 
foot & Son RSitccto 40 MEMBURY. 
imbers Bros. 1,092 o o | For alterations and additions to the Council school. Mr. P. 
cler & Sons 997 90 O Morris, architect, Exeter. Quantities by Mr. S. W. 
lridge & Son 952 0 9 Havucuton, Plymouth. 
jae & Son q 3 980 0 oO Turner ~ £867, 14-6 
ave . \ : ; : : : : 950 0 Oo Parsons Bros. & Dunster 764 0 O 
y 
a Hounslow (accepted ) 898 Oo oO SPILLER & Son, Taunton (accepted ) 7FWeLO. (0 


E ESCAPES, 
VERANDAHS, 


COVERED WAYS. 


f DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
UTANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


IEEL_ROOFS 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


$RUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
h: Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


, Telephone No. 583. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade _ Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, kc. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
ee JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 Sore VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ARRANGED BY THE 
uarantee & Trust Sociely, 


ancery Lane, London, W.C. 


| Write for Prospectus. 


lron Fire Escape 
§ STAIRCASES 


(internal and External), 
I Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 


Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


pe Ue STEEL | 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on rece ipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, in, , 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. . / 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


$ (Successors to 
jm CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘SE XCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
= _ SYPHON VENTILATORS 
[ees Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
¢ Estimates, &c., forwarded 
; on application. 

Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax,” 


REG. No. $21,530. 
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SCOTLAND. TIPTON. 
For the various works in connection with the erection of a | For the erection of a free library at Toli End. 
two-storey goods shed for the Aberdeen Harbour Com- SPEKE & Son, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 41,3 
missioners. Mr. R. Gorpon Nicot, harbour engineer. WALES. 


Iron and Steel, Findlay & Co., Ltd. 
Mason, Milne. 
Carpenter, Lyall, jun. 


For the erection of a mixed school with offices, bo 
walls, &c., at Darranlas, Mountain Ash. Mr ¥ 
WILLIAqs, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash, | 


Painter, McLaren. Thomas.& Sons . 4 ; ‘ 
Jones Bros. . ; : 3 : ; ; 
STOCKPORT. Harris . 4 : ; . ; . A 
For the erection of stables and coach-house, &c., at the | Davies & Co. i j ‘ 5 ; » 
Stepping Hill hospital, Hazel Grove. Mr. W. H. Warp, Hughes & Stirling ; : : 3 ‘ 
architect, Birmingham. Jenkins & Sons . i f is : , 
Hoe } j ; : : f é . $498 90 0 James . ; 5 : c : ‘ : 
Eadie \ |. d : : : ; AMS MOLUOM MEAP OMI wees ‘ Q : , ? ; 
Robinson & Sons é ; : : L ATOM) Knox & Wells 4 ; : ; ; ; 
Mullaney ; ‘ : j : ; AGO O40 Williams Bros. . : : : : j 
Jy. Parish: : 5 4 ; A 400 O20 Leather & Sons . ‘ : et ae : 
Boon & Fryer 3 f ; ‘ : - gd. 90: 10:4.) Richards ay: : : ; ; ; : 
Beattie . : : . 440 10 40 |. ‘Jones:Bros. . : 4 : 4 : 
BARDSLEY, Stockport (accepted ) : ‘ , PADO! 4OLaNG Davies, Mountain Ash ( accepi@d VAs: 2 
| Colborne : : é ; y j : 
: ae Sane s: ie Z : WALTHAMSTOW. 
vor construction Of 1,300 yards of g-ilch pipe sewer, sc. | For ‘heating apparatus, -\VWiiniee ieee nn for 
eee POLLARD & TINGLE, engineers, Westminster, Wralthauierue education (amu eae Mr, te 
Hawkins & Jackson . : ; f METER Oy CO gD eee oe 
Hila Co agg 6 0) eee Con 1030. 
Young . : } : : : : att SA aay Pala Ghee ee Soe ; , : ; mae: 
E. & E. Iles . ; : ! : : te TRROOL OU NO Pascoe Me Race CT d ; i : > As aiee’ 
Napier & Sons. é y : ; Wa 1 2OO NNO 140 Grane : : ‘ a 
Knee): cette : 4 : ; eet BO Wallon G7 Price, i & Cs ‘ y 4 ; ; ; 997 
Porter . : 5 eno : sl L240? (0; (Ogi Tu raae iS ae > Sor a oe 
Williams . ; é : 4 ; AT Bent Wontner-Smith, Gray & Car : “ ; oO 1 
Lee ; : : g : Lack, blo eOngMS. ea 93g 
Grounds & Newton. h ‘ ; SMT LE OMNO ie res } ; ; ; d : ‘aa 
Wimpey & Co. . : ; 5 GOB O75 oy roe x ; : : : oe 
Jackson. : é ‘ 3 “71,080: 17..06 WEST THURROCK. 
Chambers . ; 3 : ; ‘ - 1,052 15 oj] For the enlargement of the existing schools, for the Es 
Streeter & Co. : : y f ; fe OR Tee ry education committee. Mr. F, Wuirmore, archi 
Raynor ‘ ‘ 997 0 oO 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
Wants & Co., Eastbourne (accebted ) . : 950 0 O Brown, Grays, Essex (accepted ) . ; ; £1,903 3 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPEC 


F JOHNSON PHILLIPS 


TESTED” QUARANT 
WRITE FOR Prick Lasts AND 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, 


Contractors to Bristol Corpor. 
Mosaic from 12/6 per yard. Terrazzo 
WOOD BLOCK FLO 

Architects’ designs carried out or schem -subn 

All work of Best Materials and laid by: g 


'HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY 
WELLINGBOROUG 


2 ) COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
etandard” BATHS AND ONE-PIECE.LAVA- [© TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES 


TORIES COMBINE THE BEAUTY OF CHINA | 2 kinds of Builders and 
Ironwork. 
WITH THE DURABILITY OF IRON. 7 


‘FREEDOM FROM CRACKS, AND CREVICES a Q FALDO’ S ASPHI 


INSURES PERFECT SANITARY : Unsurpassed for Horizontal and 
‘Courses.’. 72 a9 
PROTECTION. The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, 


Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘‘MODERN BATH- Goach-haieas &Cx 

ROOMS,” also for our special lavatory booklet, showing 3 : 

many new patterns. Ask for Booklet No. 6, post free on — Ree MeL Se 
application to Dept. F, 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of Aapente. ial a ¢ 
Nene ll L 

THOMAS FALDO & CO. L ‘, 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, Lay 

OLUME LXXV, OF THE al 

Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered 

. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Olreuny : 


7. 28, 1906.) THE ARCHITECT 


(Received too late for classification.) 
EASTWOOD. 


ye erection of a new school and alterations to existing 
school, for the Essex education committee. Mr. F. 
Vuirmore, architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

 E. Davey, Lrp. (accepted) . ‘ . 42,789 0 O 


PURFLEET. 


eenlargement of the Purfleet schools, for the Essex 
ducation committee. Mr. F. Wuirmore, architect, 
3 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


+ER, Croydon (accepted ) . ; 3 AL a0). Lae 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


ystic appliances are now a necessary part of the 
jire not only of schools and colleges, but of independent 
ind clubs attached to various institutions. The long 
| gymnasiums fitted and furnished by Mr. Gardiner 
\ that we in this country are competing with the 
"110s in physical exercises as in other modes of training. 
not always easy to strengthen muscles by special 
<tsin the open air. But even in the smallest room it 
sible to fit up an apparatus which will enable a man 
aman to go through beneficial exercise. The catalogue 
h efore worth the attention of architects, for if ordinary 
‘len are employed to set up ladders, bridge Jadders, 
ws kinds of horizontal bars, &c., which bring a strain 
yroofs and walls, inconvenience may be caused. Mr. 
“ier has carried out contracts for the Admiralty, the 
q ffice and the India Office for several years, and he 
jicently fitted up the new barracks at Shotley with 
i apparatus. The list of barracks is evidence of his 


ng success. 


TRADE NOTES. 


$s. SAInsBuRY Bros., Lrp., clock works, Waltham- 


Waave just.erected a large chiming clock at Shelley 
14, Suffolk. 
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A LARGE illuminated bracket clock has been erected by 
| Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
\ for Mr. W. Scott, proprietor of the Odserver office, Rochdale. 
The clock is from the plans of the late Lord Grimthorpe, 
and celebrates the fiftieth jubilee of the newspaper, 
also the town jubilee of incorporation. Messrs. W. Potts & 
Sons have also just completed a new chime clock and bells 
for Urmston Church, Manchester, from Lord Grimthorpe’s 
plans, the same being a memorial to the Reade family, of 
Urmston; and are now completinga new clock and chimes 
| and new south dial for the Dean and Chapter of Ripon at 
the Cathedral, Ripon, from the late Lord Grimthorpe’s 
plans. They have also just completed a new illuminated 
| clock with bell for the Bainbridge family at Yarn Road 
new Wesleyan church, Stockton-on-Tees, and other impor- 
tant work. 


THE town clerk of Dewsbury has been instructed to 
inform the Local Government Board that the Corporation 
intend to purchase the Hippodrome site and the Corn Mill 
estate for the purpose of extending the market; also the 
Old Foundry estate, with the object of constructing a new 
thoroughfare from Northgate to Foundry Street and widen- 
ing Northgate. The remainder of the latter site will be 
oftered for building purposes within the next ten years. 

Tue Grimsby Town Council have received the opinion 
of Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., respecting three railway level 
crossings at Grimsby which occasion great inconvenience. 
He considered that such crossings could not be reasonably 
determined to be dangerous to the public, and that the 
railway companies could not be compelled to provide 
vehicular bridges or subways. 

_ Tue Dundee police committee recommend that provision 
should be made in the provisional order fer powers to 
furnish house or lodging accommodation for members of 
the police force, in order that they might be concentrated 
and made available for duty on short notice on occasions of 
emergency, such as a great fire, public riot, &c. Further, 
‘it was decided to obtain Parliamentary sanction for the 
erection of police signal and fire alarm boxes, and also 
powers to safeguard the public against overcrowding in 
places of public amusement and recreation. 
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and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendry it presents ahard, brillia 
one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 
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VARIETIES. necessary owing to the rapid growth of population 
Tue Bangor Normal College authorities are considering | Seduent upon the mineral development in that part of 
a scheme of enlargement which would cost 10,000/. and Tue Mansfield Town Council have approved a gc 
accommodate seventy additional students. furnished by the borough surveyor for new muni 


Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the loan | Offices. “The scheme comprises a one-storey building 
for the proposed new secondary schools at Maldon, Essex, | 4 flat roof, the walls being sufficiently strong to carry anc 
and building operations have just been commenced. storey, and providing thirteen shops and offices. The 

Tue plans for the buildings on the new racecourse at mated cost was 2,9oo/., the estimated rentals 350/. — 
Ayr have been before the Dean of Guild Court and have | THE Coventry City Council have resolved that Earl 
been passed. The estimated cost is 10,000/. County school be enlarged, at a cost estimated to am 

Tue Cambridgeshire County Council have after some (0. 5i735% and that application be made to the Local Goy 
years consideration decided on the purchase of a site ment Board for sanction to a loan of that amount, A 


4 acres in extent for a girls’ schoo] in Cambridge. The | ee atin of oe ee takes places in 
price is about 1,004, per acre. istrict and extensive building operations are in progre: 


PRESIDENT RoosEveELtT has extended the eight-hour law . Tis Sth as ee Tere ne operations than | 
so as to make it apply to all public work carried out under Yet Deen un an en are in ieee on contemplatio; 
the supervision of any Government Department. The connection with the new naval base at Rosyth, on the I 


extension affects river and harbour improvements. of Forth. The railway is nearing completion, and e\ 


Tue Berwick Town Council have decided by fourteen thing is in readiness for making a beginning with the 
votes to seven to adopt a water scheme for the whole ward works, With a view to obtaining more Tel 


borough, including Berwick, Tweedmouth and Spittal, at an ee ves is See by ae as to the s 
estimated cost of between 18,000/. and 20,000/. This scheme es ae c oe otiven. ir John son & Co., of Lon 
was defeated in the Council last January. nave been given the contract to sink a caisson, This 


Sir WaLtER GILBEY, Bart., has erected eight cottages at | Pe followed by the building of a sea wall. 
Bishop’s Stortford and conveyed them to trustees, who are | ~ AT the meeting of the Board of Management of 
empowered to let them to the aged poor, married couples to Manchester Royal “Infirmary on ‘Tuesday an account 
pay od. and single persons 6d. per week rent. The tenants given of the progress which is being made in the ere 
are to be chosen by ballot. of the new infirmary at Stanley Grove. Some of the bi 

Mr. Joon ALEXANDER WEBSTER, head of the firm of | are roofed and others are ready for roofing. 5 
Webster & Cannon, contractors, died on Monday. He | hundred men are working at Stanley Grove, and with 
was well known in the building trades throughout the | men in the quarries and other places getting material r 
country, his firm having carried out some large Govern- for use the new infirmary is finding work for probably 
ment contracts. thousand men. Fifty thousand bricks are being deliy 

Tue members of the Bradford Corporation health com- | 00 the site day by day, and about 300 tons of stone e 
mittee on Monday visited Liverpool to inspect the labourers’ | week. 


dwellings provided by the City Corporation. The Bradford SEVERAL propositions are being made for new har 
Corporation have up to the present not erected any work- | works in Algiers. At Nemours the authorities have u 
men’s dwellings. consideration the expenditure of 132,000/. on the cons: 


Tue Beath School Board have agreed to build two new | tion of a port; the sum of 48,o00/. has been asked foi 
schools, each to accommodate between 300 and 4oo pupils. | harbour improvements at Arzew; at Algiers a project i 
One of the schools will be built in Cowdenbeath and the | view for joining the island of Al-Djefua to the shore 
other in Kelty. The erection of the schools has become | mole; and works are in progress at Bone which will 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—GENERAL VIEW — 
THE MITCHELL HALL. 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.c. 


REREDOS, CHURCH OF ST. PETER, HORNSEY. 


j., the works for the new phosphate quay and the 
of a new quay at the mouth of the Seybouse having 
1 decided upon. 
Llandudno District Council are now about to let a 
ract for the construction of the Mostyn Broadway, which 
yconnect Mostyn Street with the Craigydon suburb, and 
{2 agreed to insert a clause in the following terms :— 
jie contractor shall pay to all persons engaged by him in 
jying out the works mentioned in the specification 
iting thereto such wages as are generally recognised in 
jdistrict as the standard rate of wages in each trade for 
| :ompetent workmen employed by him, and shall from 
}} to time produce to the Council sufficient evidence that 
{1 wages are paid by him.” 

| DEPUTATION from the fair contracts committee of the 
[chester and Salford Trades Council on the 21st inst. 
ed upon the watch committee of the Salford Corpora- 
for the purpose of protesting against an alleged prac- 
of the watch committee in employing members of the 
jbrigade in a dual capacity. The deputation included 
/esentatives of wheelwrights and electricians, and it was 
that the watch committee employed firemen who were 
{wheelwrights, electricians, painters, &c., and only paid 
u1 firémen’s wages. The committee promised to investi- 
aj the matter, and to give a reply to the deputation in due 
) se. 

KCCORDING to an American Consular report, in the south 
f/ortugal a serious attempt is being made with some 
| ce of success to bring back into cultivation a large tract 
nd. Some energetic members of society in the district 
/erpa, in combination with the municipal authorities, 
a/set to work upon 100,000 acres, dividing it up into 
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allotments of 15 acres each and letting it at a nominal rent, 
calculated according to the estimated value of the land, free 
of local rates and taxes for ten years. Quite a_hetero- 
geneous mixture of settlers have already taken possession 
of their tenements. Carpenters, masons, doctors, chemists, 
barbers, seamstresses, tailors, and even beggars figure in 
the list. 


Tue Sunderland education committee were informed on 
Tuesday that the actual cost of labour and material in con- 
nection with the work done at the Thomas Street school by 
the Corporation was 131/, as against 256/., which was the 
lowest tender for it. The specifications were the same in 
each case. With regard to the Chester Road school the 
cost was 65/, whereas go/. was the lowest tender, and the 
next lowest was 130/. With those facts before them the 
committee authorised the borough engineer (Mr. Moncur) 
to do the outside work of the following schools :—Hendon 
Valley, 33/., as against a tender for 65/. ; Redby school, 42/., 
as against a tender for 61/7, and James William Street 
school 46/., as against a tender for 65/. 


A San Francisco correspondent, writiug in the New 
York /ron Age of September 6, says :—The total amount of 
structural steel required in the city will be about 250,000 
tons. An immense quantity of cement will be needed. 
The imports of both steel and cement so far have been 
hight. The city is full of scrap-iron and steel, but not to 
anything like the amount that has been reported. Scrap 
steel brings 9 dols. per ton of 2,240 lbs. in large lots. There 
is enough scrap-iron and steel to supply this market for 
many a day. Of course, much will be sold to be shipped 
outside. The San Francisco market has been taking about 
30,000 tons a year, which in ordinary years has brought 
very good prices. 


Tue education committee of Darlington announce the 
opening a few weeks hence of a day preparatory trade 
school for boys who intend to enter the engineering, build- 
ing and allied trades. Both employers and trade union 
officials have given a welcome to the scheme, and many 
employers are prepared to engage boys direct from the 
school. The object is to afford a brief period of thoroughly 
practical training before a boy enters the works. Lessons 


will be given on the properties of the chief materials used 
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in the engineering and building industries and practical 
mathematics (about five hours a week) as applied to engi- 
neering and other trades, including arithmetic, practical 
mensuration, short methods of calculation and workshop 
problems. There will also be five, hours of general 
education. 

Ture St. Pancras Borough Council have passed an 
important part of the London County Council scheme for 
the electrification of the tramways from the north to the 
south. There was also a discussion concerning the electri- 
fication of the trams in Hampstead Road to Camden Road, 
from High Street, Camden Town, to Finsbury Park and 
from Camden Road to the Hampstead Terminus. It was 
suggested that the conduit system should be adopted for 
the first route and the overhead system for the other two. 
The recommendation that the London County Council be 
informed that the Borough Council adhere to its former 
resolution, that it is desirable that one system of electrifica- 
tion should be adopted, and requesting the London County 
Council to reconstruct the whole of the line in St. Pancras 
on the conduit system, was adopted by a large majority. 


Tue Barnsley Town Council on the 25th inst., on the 
recommendation of the sewage works committee, who had 
reported as to the best mode of proceeding with the 
proposed additional sewage works, resolved that the 
borough surveyor be instructed to advertise for tenders for 
constructing Sections 2 and 3 of the proposed additional 
sewage works, namely, the sewage distributors, metal pipes 
and special castings, the septic tanks, channels, carriers and 
bacterial filters. The plant would be capable of dealing 
with 73 million gallons of sewage and storm water. ahe 
Local Government Board had sanctioned the borrowing of 
33,447/., of which there was still a sum of 24,4647 un- 
expended. The cost of the work included in the proposed 
immediate scheme would be from 18,000/. to 20,000/., which 
would leave about 5,000/, to be dealt with later. 


AN experimental motor waggon has been introduced in 
North Staffordshire as a possible competitor to the local 
railway companies in the carriage of goods from the 
Potteries. It is complained that the railway rates are 
exorbitant. On Monday morning a powerful motor-waggon 
left Hanley with a 53-ton load of crockery goods for con- 
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veyance to Liverpool, a journey calculated to occupy eigh 
hours. After being unloaded at Liverpool the THbo 
waggon will take up a load of grain for conveyance to mill 
at Hanley. It is anticipated that by this system good 
will be carried more cheaply, conveniently and quick] 
than by rail or canal, and with less damage by breakag, 
The car is of 70-h.p., and while carrying six tons itself, wi 
also have a trailer with a further load of four tons. least 
make trips for several weeks, and it is then intended t 
place the results before the manufacturers and traders ¢ 
the district, and ask them to interest themselves in a con 
pany which is to be formed. e.. 
Ar a meeting of the Neath Board of Guardians on th 
roth inst. a letter was read from Mr. D. W. James, solicito 
of Swansea, stating that he was acting on behalf of Cammel 
Laird & Co., Ltd., in various negotiations connected wit 
their contemplated building of large iron and steel worl 
on Crumlin Burrows. There were, he said, a great man 
preliminary. matters to be arranged, but if these we 
arranged then Cammell, Laird & Co. would immediate! 
proceed with the erection of the works. It would take | 
least five years, and possibly seven, before the whole 
the works were completed, although they might be man 
facturing pig-iron within two years. He was instructed : 
negotiate with the Board for an exemption from payme 
of rates in respect of these works for a period of seve 
years. A great many towns in the kingdom were grantii 
these exemptions in favour of new industries, and Camme 
Laird & Co. had been offered exemptions already at oth 
places. The site for which negotiations are proceeding 
Swansea for the extensions Messrs. Cammell, Laird & C 
contemplate is on the foreshore of Swansea bay, and ee 
of the harbour. It comprises some 200 acres of what a 
known as the Crumlin Burrows. 
A peputation from the Holyhead Urban District Coun 
on Saturday interviewed the Parliamentary Secretary of t 
Board of Trade on his visit of inspection. It was-urg 
that the Government should remove sunken rocks Call 
Platters Rocks, which lie across the harbour entrance, a 
are 18 acres in extent. In addition, there was an urge 
necessity for a deep-water berth within the harbour, as 
absence caused considerable inconvenience to vess 
coming into the roadstead disabled. The Council appeal 
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quay from Carreg Walden, on the west side of Salt 
, to the buoy: on the north end of the island; its 
in the northern direction would be 1,200 feet, thence 
90 to 700 feet, covering the dangerous Cybi reef and 
ordan. The estimated cost of the removal of the 
ers Rocks to the lowest level was 250,000/,, to 25 feet 
go00/., to 20 feet 50,000/., to 16 feet 30,000/. 
\fHe great reservoir and ‘waterworks of the Lough- 
gugh Corporation at Blackbrook, which have been in 
se of construction during the past six years, ard cost 
j' 100,000/., have been declared‘open. The masonry and 
j rete dam is 525-feet in length across the valley, 65 feet 
x, and measures between 50,000 and 60,000 cubic yards. 
}he present time there are about 85,000,000 gallons of 
r stored, and 29,000,000 at ‘the Nanpantan reservoir. 
| down-stream face wall is built of blue bricks, bonded 
jaghout in such a manner that there is not a single con- 
yous horizontal joint, and this is securely bonded into a 
jing of specially fine concrete. The dam is 14 feet thick 
e weir level, and six arches of 25 feet span each have 
= built to form an overflow and to carry a roadway 
{t wide across the dam. There is a tail pond to act as 
ter cushion and prevent all scouring action on the toe 
pe dam during the heaviest flood discharges, and a 
2tower and valve house with apparatus so arranged 
“the water may be discharged out of the reservoir at 
: jus heights. Messrs. H. Fotherby &Sons, of Burnley, 
ged out the work until April 1904, when it was carried 
sonclusion by the Corporation. The engineers were 
‘rs. G. & F. W. Hodson. 
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| PRIZES FOR INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. 
: Council of the Society of Arts hold a sum of 4oo/., the 
ice of the subscriptions to the Owen Jones Memorial 
ul, presented to them by the memorial committee on 
ition of their spending the interest thereof in prizes to 
sdents of the School of Arts who, in annual competition, 
tuce the best designs for household furniture, carpets, 
apapers and hangings, damasks, chintzes, &c., regulated 
} ie principles laid down by Owen Jones.” 
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INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING 


HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird: 


Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. 
DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND UNINFLAMMABLE. 


_ Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND-DEADENING the highest 
degree of efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 
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The prizes will be awarded on the results of the annual 
competition of the Board of Education, South Kensington. 
Competing designs must be marked “ In competition for the 
Owen Jones Prize.” 

No candidate who has gained one of the above prizes 
can take part in the competition. 

The next award will be made in 1907, when six prizes 
are offered for competition, each prize to consist of a bound 
copy of Owen Jones’s “Principles of Design” and the 
Society’s bronze medal. 


THE “OXFORD” REDECORATION. 


THE annals of this popular place of entertainment, which 
occupies the site of the old Bear and Castle, in Oxford 
Street, are quaint as well as interesting, and it would be 
difficult to realise that at one time the St. Giles’s village 
pound stood nearly opposite the old hostelry in question, 
from the back windows whereof might be seen a little more 
than a century ago such vestiges of rural scenery as an 
orchard, a pond and a windmill. 

On the ground mainly afforded by the old inn-yard the 
Oxford Music Hall, then considered to be the finest of its 
class in London, was built and opened in the early part of 
1861. It was partially destroyed by fire in 1868, but re- 
opened the following year after undergoing reconstruction. 
In 1872 a disastrous fire again occurred, which this time left 
little more than bare walls and charred benches. However, 
in the following year a new and enlarged Oxford was again 
thrown open to the public. This handsome and luxurious 
structure was designed by Messrs. Wylson & Long, and Mr. 
Frank Kirk was employed as contractor. 

During the last three months, and under the super- 
intendence of the same firm of architects, the “ Oxford” has 
been undergoing a transformation, and now without having 
suspended the performance for a single night, the public 
will find it redecorated and refurnished in a style and 
manner which for comfort and elegance, it is claimed, vies 
with any similar building in London. Attention has not 
been confined to the auditorium alone, as is too often the 
case with theatre decoration, but all the approaches, stair- 
cases, passages, &c., have been completely renovated. 
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The ground floor and first circle have been entirely 
reseated with tip-up automatic chairs upholstered in rich 
red velvet, and some reniarkable structural alteraticns have 
been carried out. The grand.salon on the O.P. side of the 
stalls has been enlarged, thus forming a handsome adjunct. 
On the ‘opposite side of the stalls the wall which formerly 
obstructed the view has‘been removed and replaced by two 
slender columns, encased in repoussé copper. Generally, it 
may be added, the interior of the building has been 
beautified in every respect, so that the comfort of the 
audience is much increased. 


A NOVEL FIRE-MAIN INSTALLATION. 


In the West End of London the waterworks pressure is in 
many houses insufficient to enable effective jets for fire 
extinction to be thrown on the upper floors, and several 
devices have been adopted to increase the. pressure. At 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s residence in Seamore Place, 
Curzon Street, Messrs. Merryweather have just completed a 
system which has some new features. As shown in our 


illustration, the fire-main is carried up to the roof, where a | 


large tank is connected to it. This tank is filled from 


waterworks’ main through a ball valve and a reflux valve 


is fitted to the fire-main pipe, so that when the pumping 
apparatus increases the pressure the water cannot return 
to the tank, but supplies the hydrants placed on each floor. 
The pump, which is of the “ Hatfield” treble-barrel type, 
driven by an electric motor, is placed in the basement and 
takes suction from the rooftank. The starting switches 
and resistances are placed near by and an ingenious float 
arrangement working in a small tank placed over the large 
one on the: roof is used to operate the main switches. By 
this.device there are no heavy cables carried through the 
building. When a fire occurs and the hydrant is opened 
the smaller tank empties into the fire-main, the float falls 
and the pump automatically starts work. As soon as the 
hydrants are closed again the tanks fill up, the float rises 
and the pump stops. A relief valve with the delivery into 
the smaller tank is provided, so that no damage will occur 
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» the fittings between the time the hydrants are closed and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


aera aaa a may also be mentioned that THE name of Cassell is identified with self-education by 
the aid ‘of books. The firm was among the’ earliest 
pioneers in technical instruction, and the company follow 
the example. ~ In their later publications they, have 

' shown how valuable. information :can be obtained by 
almost the poorest classes. The series of “ Me- 
chanics’ Manuals,” edited by Mr. P. N. Hasluck, is 
issued at the rate of 6d. a volume. The price is 
the more remarkable when it is found that illustrations 
are numerous in each. They also issue a new edition of 
their “* Engineer’s Handbook ” and “ Building Construction,” 
by Prof. Henry Adams, and their “Carpentry and Joinery” 
in threepenny numbers; several of the illustrations are in 
colour and they have the character of expensive works. 
The company, like Carlyle, believe in the advantage of 
“knowledge which will hold good in working,” and bring it 
within the attainment of all classes. 


Tue Board of Education have approved of the plans for 

the erection of a new infants’ school by the Essex education 

committee at Leigh-on-Sea, and also plans submitted for 

_the new mixed school and enlargement of infants’ school at 
Dagenham, and for a further new school at Wanstead. 

Tue Cape Colony Government are putting forward an 
amended scheme of railway improvement which would 
involve an expenditure of two millions sterling. The various 
lines to be built make up collectively a length of 770 miles. 
The longest of the new lines is that between Barkly Bridge 
and Alexandria, 90 miles, and the estimated cost is 3,500/. 
per mile. There is another from Cathcart of 49 miles, 
costing about 2,800/. per mile. The Ewidekuil to Vogel- 
fontein line will be 46% miles long, and will cost in all 

| 272,000/. The Hopefield to Hoetjes Bay line is 40 miles in 
‘e same firm have supplied one of their “Greenwich | length and 62,640/. is being earmarked for it. In addition 
em” steam fire-engines to Halton, Mr. de Rothschild’s | to this, the Cape Government propose to spend nearly a 
ansion, near Tring. ' million on the improvement of existing lines. 


lie Disaster at San Francisco, | SOI and DRAIN PIPES (either Coated or 
—— Glass Enamelled), RAIN WATER PIPES and 
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WATER SUPPLY OF DUBLIN. 


A mrrtinc of the Dublin Corporation was held on Friday 
last to consider a report of the waterworks committee 
recommending the provision of an additional storage 
reservoir at Roundwood. The Chairman of the water- 
works committee said the report had been drawn up with 
great care. Some people had been asking was there any 
necessity for a second reservoir, and to answer that ques- 
tion it would be necessary to refer to the genesis of the 
scheme. In 1893 the citizens were face to face with a 
water famine. That was most unexpected, for prior to that 
time it was thought that the Vartry water would never give 
out. In 1893, however, no water was to be had in many 
parts of the city, and the Corporation were obliged to fill 
their pipes with water from the canal. In South Dublin 
the people for many months could get nothing but canal 
water, which had been condemned for generations prior to 
that date. The canal water contained too much lime, 
which it was almost impossible to eliminate by any 
process of filtering. It became necessary, therefore, 
that the Corporation should undertake the proposed work 
if. they were to be in a position to supply the citizens 
swith an adequate supply of water. Applications had been 
received from all parts of the city for the supply of water 
-for motor-power—such applications were being received 
almost every week. The advantage of having a second 
reservoir was obvious. If they had a second reservoir, 


then, in the event of anything going wrong with the. 


present reservoir, they would still be able to conduct water 
from the second to the present filter beds, so that the 


citizens of Dublin would never be without a supply of | 


water. When Sir John Gray promoted the Vartry scheme 
he was of opinion that it would supply half a million of 
people, and so it would in the then existing state of things. 
But the circumstances had changed. There was no house 
erected in Dublin now without a bath-room and better 
sanitary arrangements. In Sir John Gray’s time the people 
of Dublin were content with a half-inch pipe in the yard 
from which they filled their kettle or basin, now they would 
not be satisfied with that. They had got used to baths, and 
in the present enlightened age if they were deprived of the 
improvements which they valued so much there would 
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probably be a revolution in Dublin. The committee re 
commend that authority be given to apply for a loan o 
134,842/. 8s. 6d. to carry out the scheme. That sum Mr 
Eyre, city treasurer, thought they could obtain at 3? per 
cent., which would represent an annual payment of ove! 
s,o00/. a year. He would ask the Council to consider th: 
scheme as a commercial transaction. At present they wer 
making about 10,000/. a year by the sale of water, and tha 
income would be increased by carrying out the propose 
scheme. ae 
Alderman Doyle said the waterworks committee ha 
no option but to grapple with the question. In portions o 
the north side of the city they could not for 500/. get 
bucket of water at certain times during the day. If th 
people of the south side of the city were getting an abun 
dance of water, the people on the north side were equall 
entitled as ratepayers to get a full supply. - 
Alderman Bergin said that Sir Charles Cameron ha 
frequently reported to the public health committee respec 
ing the reservoir at Stillorgan. It was very undesirabl 
that the reservoir should be continued under present cor 
ditions, as it was frequented by thousands of sea birds, an 
it could never be clean as long as there was such an expans 
of water. . 
Dr. M'Walter said that there were 14,000,000 gallons < 
water wasted in the year. An immense number of persor 
outside the city applied for water, but their engineer ha 
to refuse them. Their engineer said that 50 per cent. of th 
water was wasted every year. oa 
The report was then adopted. 
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THE NEWPORT TRANSPORTER. 


Tue chief dimensions of the Newport transporter which w: 
recently opened are as follows :—Span—centre to centre « 
towers, 645 feet; clear opening between. faces of pier 
592 feet ; clear headway from high water to underside | 
span, 177 feet; height of tower above the level of tl 
approach roads, 242 feet. The bridge consists of ope 
latticework, with steel towers on each side of the rive 
Between these towers is suspended a girder framewoi 
bridge. Suspended by steel cables, the bridge crosses t] 
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hiver ata height of 177 feet. The caris 33 feet in length by 
0 feet wide, and is divided into a central roadway space 
ind two footways, the latter being roofed in. The car, 
\vhich is electrically lighted, will easily accommodate 
/o0 persons, or four ordinary vehicles, with 100 persons on 
jhe covered footways. The maximum weight which under 
‘rdinary traffic the transporter will be called upon to bear 
315 tons, but the structure has been submitted to severe 
jests, ending with a total weight of 120 tons, of which 
2 tons is the ordinary weight of the car, which is perfectly 
nder control, and will cross the river in sixty seconds. It 
an be instantaneously stopped or reversed, so that there is 
o danger whatever. 

The car is propelled by what is really a continuous rope 
f flexible steel wire, driven by an electrically-worked 


je bridge. The suspension cables are sixteen in number, 
adunder the maximum load the tension in each cable is | 
early 48 tons, but the breaking weight of the cable | 
Joproaches 254 tons. Each cable weighs nearly 4 tons. 
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rum erected in the motor-house near the eastern end of | 
| roads in that province, and is giving satisfaction. 


jhe bridge has been designed to resist a wind pressure of 
5 Ibs. to the superficial foot. In no case does the structural 
eel work at a greater tensional load than 63 tons to the | 
jjuare inch. The anchorages are large blocks of masonry 
‘sting on pile and concrete foundations. 

_ The estimated total cost of the bridge is 90,000/., and the 
mtract for the foundations and steelwork was let to Mr. 
jIfted Thorne, of Westminster, at 59,062/. Mr. Haynes, 
.e borough engineer, was associated with M. Arnodin, the 
“>signer, as joint engineer, and the steelwork was furnished 
7 the Cleveland Bridge Company, Darlington, and the 
ectrical equipment by Messrs. W. B. Brown & Co., of | 
-verpool. 


| NOTES FROM VENICE. 


dé British Consul at Venice, in his last report on its trade 
id commerce, says:—There is great competition with | 
ustria-Hungary and Germany in iron bars on account 
\the railway facilities and bounties granted by the Austro- | 
‘ungarian and German Governments to enable the iron 
erehants to compete successfully with those of other 
=| 
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nations. When Austro-Hungarian or German firms can 
prove they have exported a prescribed quantity of goods a 
premium for exportation is paid them by their respective 
Governments. For instance, a fine quality of iron in bars. 
is cheaper at Vienna than at the original mines in Styria 
and Carinthia. The Alpine Company in Vienna sell the 
bars at 1o francs (8s.) per 100 kilos., while the price in the 
United Kingdom would be 15 frans (12s.) per too kilos. If 
freights are moderate the cost of transport by sea from the 
United Kingdom would be nearly equal to that by rail from 
Vienna, but there are the premiums, which enable the 
foreign rivals to compete successfully. 

The Consul is of opinion that there would be a fair 
chance for the sale of steam-rollers in Italy. One of these 
engines made at Lincoln, in England, has been bought by 
the Rovigo Provincial Deputation; and is now in use for the 
British 
manufacturers of steam-rollers might have a circular 
printed in Italian and forward it to all the provincial depu- 
tations and municipalities in Italy, showing the advantages 
of adopting their locomotives for the proper maintenance of 
the principal roads in Italy. They will have, however, to 
bear in mind that the Germans are very active in pushing 
their machines and study the requirements of the autho- 
rities, and consequently British prices should be kept as 
low as possible and all facilities granted. 

Portland cement was and is still much in demand 
and large quantities were imported, but, as the result of 
numerous factories having been started, there is a falling off 
in the amount imported. A limited quantity of cement is 
exported to Calcutta by a cement factory near Treviso. It 
is shipped on board the steamers of the Navigazione Vene- 


ziana, running to and from Venice and India. 


There are several factories of modern reproductions of 
antiquities, such as pear and oak furniture, marbles, terra- 
cotta Madonnas, armour, &c., and a flourishing business is 
carried on in copying ancient works of art. This is stated 
to be apraiseworthy method of popularising and elevating 
the taste of the public. The shops are full of such repro- 
ductions, which I believe to be generally sold as such at 
moderate prices. Several of the imitations are so well 
carried out that they are almost as beautiful as the originals, 
while their cost is small. 
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The population of Venice consisted at the end of 1905 
of 155,746 inhabitants. The town is healthy, the death- 
rate being one of the lowest in the kingdom—21.3 per 1,000. 
The foreign colony is increasing yearly. 

‘Another large hotel has been built on the beach by the 
company which owns the Hotel des Bains and the Lido 
Hotel on the lagoon side. Both the hotels fronting the sea 
are provided with luxurious accommodation, such as lift, 
electric light, modern English sanitary arrangements, and 
are surrounded by flower gardens planted vith pine trees. 
There are lawn-tennis srounds, dining-rooms (where 200 
persons can comfortably sit at table), ‘Teading, billiard and 
conyersation-rooms and splendid open terraces. I should 
think it is not easy to find such a place as the Lido for 
persons in search of pleasure or desirous of a health 
restorative. The sunshine is tempered by constant breezes 
from the Adriatic. 

Nearly all the disposable land is being purchased at high 
prices and levelled for the purpose of erecting new hotels, 
villas and other buildings. Thus the Lido, ‘which only a 
few years ago was an obscure village inhabited by a few 
fishermen and peasants, is now becoming a modern town, 
with important buildings springing, up on all sides. 

The service of the steamers is very convenient, as there 
are large steamers starting from the Piazzetta every twenty 
minutes and small steamers starting every ten minutes, 
embarking and landing persons at all the stations on the 
Riva degli Schiavoni and on the Grand Canal as far as the 
railway station. 

Another company has been formed to construct two large 
hotels, one high-class hotel on the seashore and a second, at 
which the pension will not exceed 6 or 7 francs a day, 
including bathing and other expenses. The company are 
also contemplating the construction of a tramway running to 
Malamocco on the lagoon side and returning by a new road 
on the beach. They state in their prospectus that their 
chief object will be to render the Lido easy of access to 
persons possessing moderate means and wishing to live 
economically in a respectable place. 

The rebuilding of St. Mark’s Campanile was progressing 
satisfactorily, and a portion of the masonry had been com- 
pleted when a question arose about the five steps at the 
base of the Campanile, two of which in the old one were 


underground. Some artists were of opinion that only three 
and not five steps ought to be seen in the new tower, The 
work was stopped and a special commission appointed to 
decide on the subject. 

The gates and all the stones of the “ Loggetta ” by fan. 
sovino were carefully collected, and it has been restored 
with the utmost care. Radical repairs are being effected in 
the Doge’s Palace, in the church of St. Mark and other im- 
portant churches in the town, under the direction of the 
architects of the Government technical bureau for the pee 
servation of all monuments in Venetia. 


MAIN DRAINAGE OF DUBLIN. 


Tue works which have been constructed for the mair 
drainage of Dublin were opened on Monday. Some ide: 
of the magnitude of the system may be gained, says the 
Trish Times, by stating that it cost, roughly, 600,c00/,, anc 
that nearly 8 miles of sewers have been constructed at ; 
depth of about 24 feet below the roadways. All the sewagi 
of the city will now empty into two large interceptins 
sewers, laid down mainly along the quays, and afte 
chemical treatment at the outfall works, the sludge 
thoroughly purified and reduced for the most part int 
practically liquid form, will be discharged into the Channe 
at a distance sufficiently. far removed to prevent its returl 
with the tides. 

Nearly half a century ago the Corporation were a 
to embark on a scheme somewhat similar. The proposa 
was renewed fifteen years ago, and nearly five years after 
wards the scheme took practical form. A main drainag 
committee was constituted, with the late Aldermai 
Meade as its first chairman, and thereafter no tim 
was lost in pushing on the work. Mr. Georg 
Chatterton, a distinguished Irish engineer, was chose 
to draw up the plans, and with the assistance of M1 
Spencer Harty, the capable and experienced city enginee: 
the huge scheme finally took shape on paper. Mr. Chatter 
ton and Mr. Harty decided’ that two great interceptin 
sewers would have to be made, one on the north ban 
and the other on the south bank of the river, but here 
difficulty confronted them. How was the north sewer t 
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ye connected with the south sewer to enable the entire 
Jewage to be passed on to the outfall works? The most 
easible plan was the construction of a syphon under the 
iver, and provision for carrying out this difficult operation 
jas made accordingly. In order to provide an outfall, &c., 
yr the sewage the Corporation had decided some years 
reviously to purchase the Pigeon House Fort, which was 
jen in the possession of the War Department. With the 
ort, which was originally a hotel, built in 1790, and used 
y travellers between England and Ireland, the Corporation 
iso acquired 60 acres of land.for the purpose of construct- 
i the pumping station, precipitation tanks, &c., necessary 
| 


or the carrying out of the plans that had been drawn up. 

Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Dublin and Belfast, secured the 
yntract for the construction of the intercepting and branch 
swers, the syphon across the Liffey, the low-level sewer ; 
id Messrs. Pearson & Son, a London firm of contractors, 
ere entrusted with the construction of the outfall works, 
jc., at the Pigeon House. 


* 
. 
4 
: 
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) On the north side of the city the system takes its rise 
ear the Infirmary Road in the shape of a pipe drain, 
‘hich runs down to Parkgate Street, and thence enters on 
43 course along the northern quays. On the south side 
ere are several pipes emptying into the main drain near 
land Bridge, one of them, 3 feet in diameter, carrying off 
Jost of the sewage of the Kilmainham district. The course 
/ the sewer is then along the southern quays and en route 
)veral very large pipes empty into it, notably one running 
rough the Patrick Street district. The upper part of the 
wer at Island Bridge was constructed in the river-bed for 
length of 600 or 700 feet on a concrete wall in order to 
oid the property of the War Department. The extensions 
| the upper portion of the work involved the running of a 
“pe along the Camac river and a cast-iron syphon under 
feGrand Canal and the Midland Railway at Newcomen 
ridge, on the North Strand Road. One of the tunnels was 
jiven through the hard boulder clay at Bow Bridge, Kil- 
Jainham, and another was made through the limestone 
‘ck under the hill at Christ Church Place and Patrick 
eet. 

| When the two intercepting sewers had been brought, 
at on the north side to a point near Marlborough Street, 
ym which an extension runs out in the direction of 


Clontarf, and that on the south side to Burgh quay, opposite 
Hawkins Street, they were connected by the syphon con- 
structed underneath the river. This proved a most difficult 
piece of work owing to the depth of boring required, and 
also the yielding character of the subsoil. An enormous 
amount of tunnelling work had to be done, and excavations 
made to a depth of 50 or 60 feet. Eventually, however, the 
difficulties inherent in any work of the sort were success- 
fully overcome, and it must have been with a sigh of 
relief that the contractors’ were at length able to 
complete the junction of the two sewers. From 
Hawkins Street the sewer runs via Great Brunswick 
Street in a fairly straight line to the Grand Canal 
Basin. Here another tunnel had to be made, and it 
also became necessary to bore underneath the bed of the 
river Dodder. 
subsoil proved so treacherous that the ingenious mechanical 
appliance known as “the Greathead Shield” had to be 
utilised. This necessitated the use of compressed air, which 
was constantly pumped into the sewer at an enormous 
pressure to the square inch. The results obtaimed were 


very satisfactory, although the system involved considerable: 


trouble. The men obliged to work in the tunnel, which 
was filled all the time with compressed air, had to be 
periodically examined by doctors, whose duty it was to see 
that their health did not suffer by the trying circumstances 
under which they had to work. 

A huge chimney-stack is one of the striking features in 
the buildings forming the pumping station at Ringsend. 
The sewage will be conveyed to the station along the low- 


level sewer from Hawkins Street, and then pumped into the 


high-level sewer running from Ringsend to the outfall. At 
the station there are four very powerful pumping machines, 
capable of lifting 15,000,000 gallons to a height of 23 feet, 
and it is arranged that one of them shall always be kept in 
reserve. Four boilers of the latest pattern will supply all 
the steam required. The pumps have a working capacity 
of over 46,000,000 gallons per day, equal to over 5,000 
cubic feet per minute, but if the stand-by plant is also 
utilised, 62,214,000 gallons per day, or 6,912 cubic feet 
per minute, could be dealt with. The precipitation tanks 
are at the Pigeon House Fort, and cover an area of, 
roughly, 1,000 by 100 feet. They are so constructed that 
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N.B.—Thirty-seven grates were tested, including nearly all the best known 
modern types. 


Candy @ Co., Ltd. 


Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, DEVON. 
87 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Throughout this stretch of the work the 


~ 
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the sludge will be easily and readily swept into a central 
culvert running through the tanks. The sludge after 
chemical treatment will be pumped into the high-level 
receptacle at the water's edge, from which it will be 
delivered into a special barge named the Shamrock for con- 
veyance to the deposit area at sea, a point located six miles 
east of the Bailey Lighthouse. This distance has been 
insisted on by the Dublin Port and Docks Board in order 
to prevent the sludge being caught by the tide coming up 
the Liffey. The liquid sewage will also be chemically dealt 
with at the precipitation tanks, and discharged through the 
outfall works into the Channel. It will thus be seen that 
the ceremony which took place on Monday inaugurates 
a new era in the municipal life of Dublin, and it is to be 
hoped that one of the first benefits conferred by the new 
system will be an appreciable reduction in the present 
normal death-rate in the city. 


SOLVING THE DUST PROBLEM. 


Aw interesting experiment in the preparation of dustless 
roads is about to be carried out on three miles of the 
London to Portsmouth road through Esher, by a joint com- 
mittee of the Roads Improvement Association and the 
Automobile Mutual Protection Association. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette goes into the scheme in some detail, 
and remarks that the great value of the experiment over all 
others that have been made is that it will be carried out 
with different materials on a continuous length of road 
subject to the same traffic. In the past similar experiments 
have been isolated, and, as they have been subject in con- 
sequence to different conditions and different traffic, it has 
been difficult to get reliable information regarding the 
results. In the present experiment the three miles of road 
are to be divided into twelve quarter-mile portions, each of 
which, for the purposes of the test, is to be treated with 
different materials, according to the following scheme, 
although not necessarily in the strict order here stated :— 

1. The first length will consist simply of the existing 
granite road, which has been recently repaired. 

2, On the next length tar will be painted by hand, and 
the committee expect to find that it will not-only lay the 
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dust, but also that it will help to fix the binding material 
and give the road a longer life. — 
3. The third length will be treated with taafelt, a 
patented material combining some of the properties of a 
and asphalte. This will be laid about half an inch thick 
and will have the effect, it is claimed, of waterproofing the 
road and providing a non-slippery surface absolutely free 
from dust. = | 
4. Over the fourth quarter of a mile there will be a 
coating of 43 inches of granite treated with taafelt. | 
5. The second mile will begin with a length of lime- 
stone quarrite, a patented material of which the pro. 
menade at Blackpool is made, treated with a preparation 
of tar. a 
6. On the next section granite quarrite, a somewhai 
harder material, treated in the same way, will betried, 
7. There will be at least one length of slag treated with 
tar, either the patented material known as tarmac, or that 
which has been used successfully on a portion of the 
Thames Embankment. ) 
8. Another form of slag, a material known as Line’s 
bitumenised slag, will also be tried and treated in the same 
way. @ 
g. On the first section of the third mile Kentish ragston 
will be treated with tar. | 
10. Then will come a material known in Germany a; 
Kleinpflaster, which consists of small granite setts laid a 
random, so that the joints do not make a continuous line 
This material has been found highly satisfactory in Ger 
many, giving a road free from dust and hard enough ti 
stand heavy traffic. a | 
11 and 12. In addition, the committee are anxious t 
test two or three new materials, in which Trinidad Lak 
asphalte enters in various ways. | 
It is proposed to.continue the experiment for sever 
years, and subscriptions are invited, it being estimated tha 
a sum of 2,000/. will be required, towards which a contribu 
tion equal to the present annual cost of the road (abou 
200/, a mile) is expected to be received from the Count 
Council. It is hoped to start the experiment in the autumr 
and detailed reports as to cost and repairs required will b 
issued quarterly. It is contended that although the first cos 
is higher, dustless-roads really mean ultimate economy. 


JENNINGS’ 


DUPLEX BATH VALVE! 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), ani 
HALF-TURN LEVER WAST 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Cou 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Ho 
and Private Houses. 

Cold water can only be admitted first, thus preven 
damage to the Bath, and injury to Bather from scaldi 
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o@e™ NEW SHOWROOMS: 


Telegrams 
** JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and val 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 


». THE “LONDON” WARMED FRESH 
VENTILATING GRATE & STOVE 


se 
OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERS! 
and other important Buildings. ae 


Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the New and Exte 
Showrooms, where further particulars can be obtained. Catalogues on 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE ‘KI 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 2 
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business communications to the Managing Director, 
P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 


, blishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 


* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
10, 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


| Important Notice to the 
shitets and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


7) Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
¢ the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
wangements have been made by Messrs. GILE BERT WOOD 
400., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
d OLD ‘(QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
ISLDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business ‘purposes. 


1) The Birmingham Offices are at 1022 COLMORE ROW. 
| 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


| MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
Ilbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; 
4%, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; 
| and-Hobart, Tasmania. 


4 
t| j 
4 

i 
Welling- 
Launceston 
| 

| © SoutH AFRicA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ider no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
/ of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
| and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
i later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


—e 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ew oft he many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
yslafj A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
“made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
‘) in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| Complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
)) @ificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


eS, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


answer any legal question that may be of tnterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gaywoop.— Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 
new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MonTeEviDEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD Prarin.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of public 
library at Annfield Plain, Durham. Deposit 2/. 2s. Names 
to Messrs. Davidson & Cratney, 50 Grainger ‘Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, or Council Chambers, Willington Quay. 

BaRROW-IN-FURNESS.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of fish 
stalls adjoining the butter market. The Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor. 

BEDALE.—Oct. 15.—For alterations, &c.,-at the Snape 
school. The Vicar, Well, Bedale. 

Be.rast.—-Oct. 11.—For the construction of an under- 
ground convenience in Donegall Square North. Deposit 
14, 1s. The City Surveyor’s Office. 

BRIDSEND.—Oct. 13.—For erecting a mortuary, &c., at 
the workhouse. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 


CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
PAVEMENT 


ai ER: 


HM 


Bring in Daylight. 


| SPeclatties :—Fire -resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. — Dome ied 


THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. 


HOT WATER 
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CHELMSFORD.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of an applied 
art room at the new library buildings, Market Road. 
Messrs. Chancellor & Son, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CLEETHORPES.—Oct. 17.—-For the erection of an elemen- 
tary school in Elliston Street, Cleethorpes, Lincs. Deposit 
2/1. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

CovEeNTRY.—Oct. 15.—For erection of buildings at Foles- 
hill works, comprising retort-house, 220 feet by 130 feet by 
average height of 45 feet; coal stores, 100 feet by 70 feet 
by 32 feet high ; coal-breaker pit, 42 feet by 17 feet by 25 feet 
deep ; two chimneys, each 82 feet high; 350 yards of sunk 
dock for single line of railway stokers; mess-rooms, 
lavatories, &c., for the gas committee. Deposit 1/7. 1s, Mr. 
Fletcher W. Stevenson, general manager and engineer, 
Gasworks, Coventry. 

Drat.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a school to accom- 
modate 240 infants, together with boundary walls and other 
site --works... Deposit’. 1s: “Mr. «Chas. L, (Crowther, 
architect, Queen Street, Deal. 

DewssurRy.— Oct. 10.—For all or any of the works re- 
quired in tne erection and completion of a branch store, 
house and boundary walls in Broomer Street, Ravensthorpe. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation Street, 
Dewsbury. 

East Ham.—Oct. 9.— For the demolition and removal 
of materials and clearing of site of old houses (501-519, 
odd inclusive), High Street North. Mr. A. H. Campbell, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham. 

East Mreon.—Oct. 6.—For two cottage dwelling-houses 
to be erected at East Meon, for the trustees of the Forbes 
Almshouses, East Meon, Petersfield. Messrs. Bucknall & 
Cowper, architects, 123 Knights’ Hill Road, West nGinstegck 
London, S.E. 

Hattrax.—Oct. 6.—For mason, carpenter, joiner, plas- 
terer, slater and painter’s work in erection of five dwelling- 
houses at Holywell Green. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HAVERFORDWES?T.—Oct. 20.—For the construction of the 
meat market, including new steel roof with elliptical lattice- 
braced principals, &c., for the Corporation. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 
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HuLi.—Oct. 10.—For the erection of horse stables . 
two cottages at Hedon Road, for the North-Eastern Rail 
Co. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, York, 

IRELAND.—Oct. 8. es the erection of a Crown ; 
office at Carrick-On-Shannon, co. Leitrim. Deposit tee] 
Post Office, Carrick-on- Shannon. 

IRELAND. — Oct. 19.—For erecting and completing a Rr: 
post office at Bandon, co. Cork. Deposit 7 The ca 
in Charge, Queen’s College, Cork. 


LicHFIELD.—Oct. 6.—For the following works, for 
sanitary committee :—(a) Excavating faut] forming 
filter-beds, making and erecting wood carrier on b 
piers, alteration of humus tanks, “including brickwork, c 
iron pipes and valves, building sludge chamber, \ 

elevator and other appurtenant ores in connection th 

with, at the sewage works, Curborough, Lichfield; (6) ; 
viding and fixing over the said nee beds two comp 
sets of galvanised iron tubing to form fixed spray 
tributors ; (c) erection of Wore: houses near to 
works at Curborough. Mr. Emerson Brooke, city surye 
Lichfield. 

Lonpon.— Oct. 9.—For the execution of certain work: 
connection with the widening of the Lower Richmond R 
at the southern approach to Putney Bridge, in the Me 
politan Borough of Wandsworth. These comprise 
demolition of the existing parapet wall and end wall 
arches on the riverside of the footway and the remoyal 
portion of the present roadway, &c., surfaces; the 
struction of a new retaining wall and parapet; the ex 
sion of the brick arches hones the roadway, and pai 
and other works. Deposit 3/7 Mr. Maurice Fitzmau 
C.M.G., chief engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 11.—For carrying-out extensions 
alterations of the Council’s baths and wash-houses, k 
nington Road, for the Lambeth Borough Council. Dep 
1. 1s. Mr, H. C. J. Edwards, borough engineer, 346 k 
nington Road, S.E. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 13.—For the pulling-down of the exis 
brick-arched carriageway bridge over the canal, and 
construction and erection of a new brick, concrete 
steel carriageway bridge (30-feet span), a new tollkeep 
office and the execution of certain works appurter 
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BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON |E. C. You! 


FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 
Ash, Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. 
MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


SQUARE OR ROUND TURNED NEWELS, BALUSTERS, BRACKETS, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone No. 7211 Wail. 


(16 years Manager to Cobbet 


1,3 & 5 VIRGINIA 


and 80 BOUNDARY STE 
(Back of Shoreditch Ckurcl 
Facing the Railings), 


Bethnal Green, Londo 
Telegraphic Address, “YOUNGISTIC: LO 


HEATING. 


“HORNET ” Rapid Circulation Syst 


(REGISTERED). 


A REVOLUTION 
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E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, GROWN WORKS, Let 
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all in and about Warwick Avenue, for the Padding- | works in connection with theit sewage disposal works. 
ugh Council. Contract No. 1, building construc- Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. John Mallinson, engineer, Town Hall, 
orks, &e. ; (2) steelwork, &c.; (3) Nos. 1 and 2| Skipton. 

jther. Deposit 14 for each contract. Mr EBs, STAFFORD.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a high school 
|ton, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. for girls. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
sonpon.—Oct. 16.—For alterations and additions to the education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

jerground conveniences in Bishopsgate Street Without TynemMoutH.—Oct. 9.—For the erection of laundry, dis- 
eee. Deposit 14. The Engineer to the Corporation, infector, stables and ambulance buildings at Moor Park 
idhall, F.C. hospital. Mr. Jchn F. Smillie, borough surveyor. 

| MANCHESTER.— Oct. 30.—For the erection of the Oswald Utitocxk Matns.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a stable at 
jd Municipal school, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Deposit 2/. 2s. | Ullock Mains, near Cockermouth. Mr. Herbert J. Watson, 
| Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. | Cockermouth Castle. 

ewrort.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of infirmary VENTNOR.—Oct. 22.—For the construction of a timber 
jiings, adjoining the present workhouse, for the | Sroyne 170 feet in length, on the eastern shore of Ventnor. 
j-dians of Newport (Salop) Union. Deposit 17, 15, | The Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Ventnor. 

is. Fleming & Son, architects, Bank Chambers, Wel- Wates.—Oct. 6.—For_the erection of a Baptist chapel 
on, Salop. . | at Cwm, Mon. Mr. N. Gasenius Lewis, architect and sur- 
/tymoutH.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of school build. | Veyor, Oak Street, Abertillery. , ay 

| at Prince Rock. Messrs. Thorneley & Rooke, archi- Wa tes.— Oct. 8.—For the erection of billiard and ante- 
(, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. rhe Sherer aN hall, Abergwynfi. Deposit 24 2s. 
RUDHOE.—Oct. 8.—For the erection .of butcher’s sho ea S ary: : , 
jghter-house, &c., at Mickley Square, for the West ; Mie ers ver he ee of Fee ca 
Jam and Prudhoe Co-operative Society, Prudhoe, b Mache ma en eae. aap 7 oraee 
¢humberland. vee ae oS: ae : 

EDDISH.—Oct. 6.—For erection of public baths, fire Fr Na regis yA erie ee re eas aes 
qn and free library in Gorton Road, Reddish, Stock- Bank Cl Re } ed t. D. J. Lougher, architect, 
yj Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Dixon & Potter, architects, hee soebh ee 35. 2B Ly pen” a? : 
fetreet, Manchester. ALES.—Oct. 9.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
ies : ; near Ynysybwl cemetery, Mountain Ash. Mr. G. Thomas, 
(coTLanp.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of a fish mart and surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

fs on Alexandra Wharf, Lerwick. Mr. James Barron, | Wates.—Oct. 10.—For the following works, for the 
-E,, 216 Union Street, Aberdeen. : Glamorgan County Council, viz. :—(1) Erection of a mixed 
)EDGEFIELD.— Oct. 8.—For the erection of a nurses’ home | school at Pentyrch, near Cardiff; (2) executing minor 
jie Durham county asylum. Mr. William Crozier, alterations and providing and fixing folding partition at the 
ity architect, Shire Hall, Durham. | Pontyrhyl Council school, near Bridgend ; (3) erection of a 
‘Etty Oax.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of a movable | mixed and infants’ school at Jersey Marine, Coedfranc, near 
ie floor over the men’s swimming bath at the baths, | Neath ; (4) building brick footings and other work for tem- 
iV ton Road, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. Mr. Edwin porary school building at the Goreseinon Council school ; 
ger, clerk, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. | (5) building brick footings and other work for temporary 
KIPTON.—Oct. 6.—The Council invite tenders for the | school building at Nantyfyllon County school, near Maesteg ; 
mruction of detritus tanks, sedimentation tanks, con- | (6) building brick footings and other work for temporary 
lus filters, the laying-out of about 20 acres of land, the | school building at Vernon Place Council school, Briton 
nruction of a storm-water bed and main and other | Ferry. The County Offices, Cardiff. 
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Do you want WATER re 


THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. 
You will save 3d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons, or more than 
75 per cent. of your present water rate. 
Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 

30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 

Nearly a century’s experience. On Admiralty List. 
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from the material and workmanship of the 
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Watrs.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of infirmary build- 
ings, adjoining the present workhouse, Newport (Salop) 
Union. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Fleming & Son, architects, 
Bank Chambers, Wellington, Salop. 


Wates.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of public building at 
Llanidioes, Montgomeryshire. Deposit 1/. Is. Messrs. 
Shayler & Ridge, architects, Bank Chambers, Oswestry. 

Wates.—Oct. 13.—For the erection of a filter-house 
near the Lower Neuadd reservoir, forpantau, to be built of 
old red sandstone. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watrs.—Oct. 13.—For the erection of a police-station 
at Nantymoel, Glamorgan. The County Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—Oct. 13.—For erecting a mortuary, &c., at the 
workhouse, for the Guardians of Bridgend and Cowbridge 
Union. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

Wates.—Oct. 16.—-For carrying-out alterations and 
additions to the High Street old boys and infants’ schools, 
Barry. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, 


Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and 21 Park 


Avenue, Barry. 

Wates.—Oct. 22.—For the erection and carrying-out of 
the following works :—(a) Erection of a new school for 300 
infants at Golftyn, Connah’s Quay; (b) erection of a new 
school for 300 infants at Custom House Lane, Connah’s 
Quay ; (c) certain alterations and additions at the Aber- 
morddu Couneil school, near Wrexham, for the Flintshire 
education committee. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
county surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. 


The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
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TENDERS. 


BARRY. 


For the erection of the first section of the new par 


church for Barry. 


Renbett, Barry Dock, about 4,000/. (accepted) — 


a 


BLAENGW YNFI. ie 
For the erection of mission-room. Messrs. Evans & Jon 


architects, Swansea. 


Davies & Sons 
Nicholas 
Cornthwaite. 2 
Davies & Joseph . 


Davies, Blaengwynfi (accepted ) 


, £1,050 O° 
849 Io 
790 6 
728 10 
725) 


CHARTHAM HATCH. 
For enlargement of Council school, for the Kent educa 


committee. 
Row, W.C. 
Gann & Co, as 
Denne 
Jordan 
Adcock : é 
Sturry Building Co. 
Brewster ; 
Mount . : ; 


Brownine, Canterbury (accepted ) 


Wates.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of shop premises, 
coach-house and stables (with conveniences) in Plymouth 


Road, Merthyr. Deposit 1/ Is. 


architect, Gernant, Merthyr. 


Wicxuam Marxet.—Oct, 6.—For the erection of addi- 
tions to the infirmary and laundry at the workhouse. 


T. Walter Read, clerk, Board-room, 

Suffolk. 
Wotvisron.—Oct. 16. 

Council school, Durham. 


For 


County Education Offices, Shire Hall, Durham. 


For drainage works. 


Nottingham. 
Thompson 
Mr. T. Edmund Rees, Hill P i 5 
Saunders & Son . 
SLhwrmians 3. j 
; Mr. Parkington & Son 
Wickham Market, Brown. 
Double. 
alterations to Wolviston Bennett 
Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Burgoyne 


Witson, Borper & 


Mr. W. H. Rogson, surveyor, 44 Bedi 


i . £675 
. - 599 
578 
569 
557 
550 
533 
53a 


oo ie Spe oe ae ah a 


DEDHAM. 
Messrs. Sanps & WALKER, engin 


G3 Seam 
eres 
- 3yaeee 
‘ 3,499 
. 3a5ee 
327m 
eee a 
Peciaeed) ak 
3,138 


Cian Romford (accepted) 3, 12ge1 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED): 


LITHOGRAPHERS., 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fer Bills of Quantities, &c. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d..s 
Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &C. 


‘’ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST.,BLACK LINE PRINTS 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘* Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


AWEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
CLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss L. WEST & PARTNER The White Mansi 


on, 
y York Street, WEST- 
ESTABLISHED 1888, Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO.,LTD 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


“ FROSTERLEY © 
Agents: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” 


R2s Method of Perspectiwee 


PHOTO-COPIES\~ 


Write for particulars free. 


EF. STANLEY & CO... Litde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHU 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 


1 a if tates 
J Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 


VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd 


ITele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, N.C. 


PHENIX 


FIRE BRICKS. 


CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


25 Victoria Street, : 
London, S.W. 


DRAWING OFFIC] 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different li 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pape 

73 inches wide). a 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kin 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ani 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTC 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erect 


W. J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spi 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Roors Windows 
Ornamental Bracket3> 
Art Metal Work of all Kinds 


WITCHELL& C2 
56 LUDGATE HILL ,LONOON 


ATLAS ‘STONE 
CAMBRIDCE 


a GRAMITIC mM 


THE 


Sa 


z 3 
ARTIFICIAL STOR 


UNIQUE. 


Unaffected by any temperature Or humidii 
acid proof. Trade invited to apply for dist; 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles 8 Pop 


Contractors to H.M. G 


Ponders End, London. N. 
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REPORTER. 11 


- CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. HORSHAM. 
Zor providing and laying pipes from Tucker Farm to the | For supply of cables required for the mains extensions in 
reservoir. Brighton Road and Rusper Road. 
MARSDEN, Bamford (accepted ). . : : As74b i geea Johnson & Phillips - £324 18 0 
a FAIRFIELD. Sees eee ne j SCD ee: S| 
he construction of a reservoir for the Fairfield (B ia i Ce Gi Aes eas 
‘or the co ae airfield (Buxton) GLoveER & Co. (accepted ) Sur nig 6 
& C. Harris, pone near Leeds ( ac- HOUNSLOW. 
cepted ) ‘ : ' . 47,200 O 0O| For the erection of infants’ sciiool, Spring Grove. Mr. A. 
LancELot Lang, architect, Houns low. 
HARROW. Parfitt & Co. . 44,847 0 0 
for making-up Parkfield Road. Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, 3urfoot & Son 4,637" 0 0 
engineer. Carter . 4,631 ; ae 
‘Brummell 3 ; 3 : . s . £984 6 8 Hughes & Stirling 4,605 oO oO 
Adams .. F : ; : : : > Caste owes Hay nes F 4A .59On1 O80 
|"Wooster.: . - ‘ : : ; . | Gotu: oes Cutler & Sons 4,574 0 0 
‘Tee. * 4 : ? . : ; - 936 19 IO Gray . : ASSL fal OG 
Champniss_ . ae ; 4 ; OST PR G1 a) beoetr Moster 4,496 Oo oO 
| Watson, jun. . . 3 ; ' .~ O30), On er lee Lateyer: 4,440 0 @ 
Wimpey & Co. : } j , . § O18." Ont Inpegebuchels AAZOD OW. G 
Bower Bros. . 2 . S7oMibers Harris & Son A200" 70 laO 
| Free & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted ) : : 8698 G86 Lawrence & Son. 4,334 o oO 
; Eldridge & Son AG53r, DA.o 
HARTWELL. | Keen 524017 »°6 
‘or carrying-out works for water supply for the parish. Saat eae. O 
Mr. W. J. TREADWELL, engineer, Middleton Cheney. arose “ Broe™ Aa a: © 
| Bosworth £1,553. Oe McKay ‘ EEE e 
Jerrams 1,427. 0 o| Wisdom Bros. 1.095 0 oO 
| Atkins . 1,407 16 o| Clayton 4,085 o 
| Rawkins & Jackson 1,399 0 o| Hyde LOSI E oO 
_ Bloxham 1,397. 0 o| Thomas & Edge 4,080 re EX? 
Tabor . : ; : : : gst bie Hawkins & Co. 4,048 oO 
Cosford ; : : ; ; é 1 06 2. Cane Dowley & Co. 4,000 0 oO 
| Hughes {203 o=nG Elvey & Son : 3,990 o 9g 
_ Shardlow 1,250 0 O Gathercole Bros. . sigan 0.0 
_ Brown. 182 16°03 Gibson . 3.947 °o oO 
Sturgess & Son ; ; 3 eT, 8s Laue a A. & B. Hanson 33916 on) 
pitee . , ; ; : : ; wal; $440 3 Gees Fitch & Cox. 3898 @ 0 
}| Smart . , : ‘ F : , ) “3, T29) (8 UEreie eiecce) Mi patria: pes 0 Oo 
5) Ell ‘ ; 5 2 Ea : : ; bi, 1008, mae Myall & Upson Ae: foe) 
)| Rowert & Sons, Chipping Norton (accefie?) 1,096 17 11 Messom & Sons see 0 Oo 
— 


Glazed 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


STANCHIONS AND CIRDERS 


Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


MASS JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


————  ———————— 


HAYWOOD & CO. Lid. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


=Z-|Glazed Sanitary Pipes 
YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 


MID DLETON, CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


NDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, 
epscar Foundry, Leeds.) works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


DES : 
dar eu. i cuss Telegrams, “‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
eg OL, LEEDS. ‘National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


: London Agent— 
AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c.| For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


MARSHALL & C0. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Piaster & Carton Pierre 
Loe Ser cles eal 


Telep Hana No. 126 H Ghimenntee 


BIICKS, none erm ioon 


(BRATT’S PATENT). 
Can be adapted to any Fireplace. 
Simple, Economical, Labour-Saying. 
No Ashes Fall on Hearth. 
BRONZE MEDAL, Sanitary Exhibition, 1905. 
(The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 


To be seen in action at owr Showrooms. 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO., 


10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
JACOBSTOWE. LEATHERHEAD. 
For rebuilding bridge at Broomford. Mr. Samuet Hooper, | For widening, re-forming, kerbing and providing and layi 
surveyor, Hatherleigh. stoneware storm-water drain in Kingston main fo; 
Ash : s 3 3 : ° ; . £398 10° oO Mr. J. E. SMALEs, engineer and surveyor. S 
Ellis & Sons . . : : : : ATE MO Ero Faulkner. : : : : ; . £2,640 0 
Avery . i : : t : ‘ 179 10 O Watson ; : : : : - > 2,5460ees 
Hooper, Hatherleigh (accepted) . ‘ Fabel typ: Boa eh 6) Atkins . ; ; ; 3 j : | 2:407eS 
KEIGHLEY. Zadig & Co. . : ; e : : .. 2;206)8 
For additions to stabling, &c., for the Co-operative Society. ce ; : : ; ‘ : ; - 2,264 
Messrs. Hascas & Sons, architects, Keighley. Lecee : ‘ ; : : : : : 220 
angley & Co. 5 ; ; ; : .. 2,)ozaer 
Accepted tenders. Free & Son . ; ; ; : x . 2,079 14 
Baker, Keighley, mason 4 ; £437, 2 ONFO Raquer. ; : ; : : F . 2,05 seme 
Mitchell, Keighley, plumber . : ‘ a Seo O Franks . 3 i : 3 : F - 1,028 mar 
Nelson & Son, Bradford, slater. ; Spe BOs tOce.O Kavanagh . A ; : k : - '. 1,907aas 
Clark, Keighley, plasterer. : ; ; BiG. O E. & E. Iles . , : 3 : : - 1,886 0 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. Thacker&Co,= 2", c ‘ ‘ : » 1,703 ae 
For paving, metalling, flagging, channelling, sewering and pt eetee : ‘ 5 é : g - 2,055 
Posey By Masel) By, SE WEN US al Patterton . ; : : : 1,863 4 
lighting Chesham Road. May, Ashtead (accepted ) - 49°3aae 
DR Od eae a ee OCONEE OMS Gate ula Re ores att pe yeas, SR 
Martin . : ; : ; : : = 720 GOs 10 
Atkins & Co. . ; A i ; : en OTS OTTO 
James & Co. . i : : : ‘ 1.020 p20 SO 
. Free & Sons . A , 5 : ; OES 251 tO LONDON. 
saa & Sons . . : . : . ae 15 0) For the erection of mission church and hall, Albert Ro: 
heeler . : : ; : : ; Sir Son uO, aE: 4 ; : 2 . 
KavanacuH & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepted) . 537 0 0 eee cee CG. A. Taxspo ae 
Hoffman . : ‘ , : x eit W Ade yey Fe Gorham : f : : : : . £4,091 0 
LECK. Lascelles & Co. ; ’ : : . 3,87 5aaeO 
For the erection of a conveyer from the railway siding under ming Sa hag rs : wee ; - St ae 
Newcastle Road to the coal store at the gasworks. ae acer h : : : ; : - 3,673 0 
Jenkins & Co., Retford (accepted ) hes A205 WOr.2O HEE s OL a a 4 
LLANDILO. Kik& Kirk |. 
For constructing cattle market and auction mart. Mr. A. S, Parker. 3%, : ; : : - 3,549, 40 
Witutams, architect, Llandilo. Burgess & Sons . ; : 5 E ~ 3,548 00: 
Mercer . : ; : : : : . 42,480 0 O Reek. Evans 3. , b : ‘ . 3,4709a0 
Jenkins 4 : : : : AB Mogae (ORY Bin.e) Sharpington : : : : s . 3,468 o 
Williams. : 4 : . 4 a £.000. 250 F. & H. F. Higgs. ; ! ; : . 3,434.00 
Morgan & Son... ; ; ; Sy, E970 780-20 Ansell . : : . ; : 3 -. 33335e: 
MorGan, Garnant (accepied ) : ‘ SEG CTO OO. Nash . : : ; : 3 ; .- 3,287 mo: 
Davies & Griffiths : ‘ ; Fit PaO tia O) IO Hotioway (accepted) . ; : : . / 334 OOmsO 


HAM HILL STONE. 
OULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD. 


2 (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST! 


TS ES RTE ES 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify. Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


TUBES | 


IPB EL TPR coUD OOK = Tuse MANUFACTURERS NOMEN 
The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
2 London, S.E. 


EXTRUDED BA 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) é 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and other All 
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LONDON —continued, 


for the erection of home for German sailors, West India 
Dock Road, EF. Mr.G. Waymourn, architect, Raymond 
House, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
- Richardson Bros. . 


» £8,995 0 0 
_ Staines. 7,847 0 O 
/ Hunt & Sons 7,81 ks 00 
| Barker . 7,675.0 © 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons 7,500 0 O 
Dove Bros. . °. é 7,278 0 0 
PAIGNTON. 
for erecting a house. Mr. J. A. Lucas, architect, Exeter. 
White, Chatton & Co. . : £1,247 ¥2 
. Smaridge ee F 
Buchnell tatnea 
_ Webber ito vo 
Westlake 1 aan 
Harris . L reo 
Goss risatd 
_ Bridgman. LO7en6 
| Drew . r,075"0 
Marshall 1 O50RG 
Collings 1,004 12 
} Yeo & Sons . 992 0 
| NARRACOTT, Stoke Gabriel (accepted ) 964 0 


. | POTTERSBURG. 


for carrying-out the Hartwell water supply. 


Rowett & Son, Chipping Norton (accepted ). £1,096 17 11 


| 
| 
| 


PRETORIA. 
for galvanised iron and steel water-pipes. 
| G. Iron. Steel. 
_ Tech. & Co. Corporation moagout2 it , £577 (8 <9 
Stewart & Lloyds 654 16 8 550 12 II 
Poynton Bros. . 1325). Oo 0 
» Ingledon & Co. BOpeer 8 


Bannerman ‘(Portion only) 
i DS's tender < & Lioyps’s tender of ee rne's tender of £350 12s. 11d. accepted. 
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PRETORIA—continued. 


For erection of bridge over Aapies river at Shoeman 
Street. 


Davies & Spain . . 412,400 0 Oo 
Prentice & Mackie i 925,059. 0. 9 
Mostert : 6,225. 0:0 
Slorach & McWilliam 7.90710; 0 
Richards ; 7,950 0 O 
Smith. 7,800 O O 
J. & R. Niven 7,700 0 O 
De Rapper. 7,625 0 O 
Brown 75200 One O 
Baerecke & Kleudgen 7300, Ga © 
Smullins & Co. 7300. 40 0 
De Waard . 7.270. 10m O 
Wulfse 7 7r2e ae 
BLANE (accepted ) ; fe G.610. . 05.6 
For the erection and completion of a bridge over Walker's 
spruit. 
Brand .  Ab708 one) 
De Rapper . 4,600 oO oO 
Smullins & Co. 4,600 0 O 
J. & R. Niven 4,549 18 o 
De Waard 4 4,520 0 O 
Prentice & Mackie 4,498 oO oO 
Brown ‘ 4,326.70: 0 
Richards 4,300 O O 
Baerecke & Co. 4,118. 0 0 
Wulfse. 3,965 oO oO 


REIGATE. 

For the erection of cartsheds and store-in Brighton Road, 
Redhill, London Road and Blackborough Road, Reigate 

Mr. F. T. Clayton, borough surveyor. 


Childs » £456 o Oo 
Bristow . : C47 Om. G 
Harrison & Co. 288 0 oO 
Marriott & Co. 260 14 O 
Bushby & Son PALS ee ae, 
Jeffery 250 15 6 
Nightingale & Sons 24f 16-20 
Cummins & Sons ‘ 240) 0".0 
HopceE & Sov, Reigate ( (accepted ) 225. +O: 


© LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. 


This Company’s 


| NERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE 


| Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, 


IR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. 


* Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’’—Vide PRESS. 


)ROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Paving 


(Cheap and Durable) 
For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
and all kinds of horizontal paving. 


Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


SONTRACTORS Oren 
1HOTOGRAPHERS 


Light and Air, Progress 
and Survey Photographs. 


Telephone 3025 CENTRAL. 


FOR 


PARTY WALLS 


A &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


7 F.BRABY « 00. 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, $.£,! LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


a For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 4,432,735. 
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REIGATE—<continued. SWINTON. ; 
For construction of sewers. Mr. F. T. Crayron,.C.E., | For sinking a well. Mr. R. Fowrer, C.E., engineer an 
borough surveyor. surveyor. ; 5 
Kavanagh & Co. . 4 5 ‘ : Be erty Arey Matthews ; ; é : : : £365 ee 
Watson, jun. : ; , , UTE TAAY TO Crossland . . . : . . 236) eae 
Atkins & Co. ; 3 : : Vek ES OOm TA at T Bowman , : : . : . - 190 0 
King . , : : i , 1,882 13 9 Danson . ; ; ; : : a -<) SOQ ae 
Castle & Co, ; : : ; ‘ Wie wed Neh @ ate, Haughey . : . . : . - I16Lyy 
Ripley, Strong & Co. . ‘ ’ : ely Bord ao 3g Holt : . . : . TIS ste 
Rime Test, ; ; . e215 7 Bapsey, Rhyl (accepted) . : ; ; : TO7iey 
Fry Bros, ; : t : : : A yh 7 RA eS TEWKESBURY. } 
Free & Sons : : ; ; i  b457) 320 For the erection of an engine-shed. 
Faulkner . j ; : : : ek OO Ne thee Z | 
Diller Bros eS eS Coutts & Howell . ; : : ( . £219 to 
amie Cee ee oe Tewkesbury (decid) il 
MinchesdeeCle. Re ALKER, Tewkesbury accepte Jeu : . 215i 
Rayner : 4 : ; : , a AES Orb UPLEADEN. 
Jeffery . : : : - 1,403. 3 ©} For the first portion of the restoration of the parish Bo 
wee . : . F ; ; : : Wes ee : Messrs. Lincen Barker, Son & ELLIS, architect 
¢ ' : ; 3 Bristol. 
(ong SE, Stotfold: Baldock (accepted jor PME at Poa e . £266 14 
. ) rf ae . . . . . . . . z 
TURNER, Blackwater (accebted for par i) ; 1,309 I4 1! oe Son ce : ? : ; . : 
D. Smith. : , : ‘ : , . 2g 
Lewis .. E : 5 ; : : ." 22a 
Drew ; : : : : 5 : (22a 
SCOTLAND. H. Smith Py Ao * 
For carrying-out alterations and additions, M‘Laren High Wall & Hook . ot 2 
school, Callander. Messrs. SrEwartT & PATERSON, Halls 206 9 
architects, Glasgow. Wood & Sons. : ‘ 2° LOT aa 
Accepted tenders. Simmonps, Gloucester (accepted) ) : en: 10 
95 
Collier, mason. Friend ., , : 3 3 ; ‘ . TOs aes 
Macniven & Smith, joiner. V oo Panner it. : : : ; epee. 1 aa 
Russell, plumber. 
Macfarlane & Son, slater. WIMBLEDON. 
M‘Alpine & Son, plasterer. For the erection of a house in Murray Road. Mr. G.. 
All of Callander. Lanspown, architect. 
a Burcess & Sons (accepted) . suey . £1,590 
For additional drainage works, for the Cowdenbeath Town 
‘ Council. Messrs. Bucnan & BENNETT, engineers, Bhaegee SS 
Edinburgh. For the sewerage of Billesley. 
Apamson, Cowdenbeath (accepted ). ; HLISO 12 Tt Mason (accepted ) . : : f ¢ 363)348 80 


‘MAHOGANY Loas AND | a 
Dry BOARDS. : Qv in BR SELLE OAK Boarps, Pueee CANA 


eee LIVERPOOL KO WHITEWOOD Boars, Une 
The **MASTA” Patent Improved 


- PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAI 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material, 


Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDG 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CC 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests,’ the London County Council, &e. 
SHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. rare 


LIMITED, 
By Appointment to their Majesties the hing and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOUR 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES | 
—— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, | v 


FOR CATALOGUE, 
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———— 

a (Received too late for classification.) years manager. The new firm has our best wishes for its 
; LLANDUDNO success. The business will still be carried on under the 
; . . ; familiar style of William Godwin & Son, to whom all 

eee soon of the Broadway. accounts should be paid and by whom all debts will be 
Davies, Llandudno (accepted) ; . £2,328 o o| discharged. 
; Messrs. W. & R. Leccorr, Ltp., of London and Brad- 
¢ ford, manufacturers of locks, door furniture, window 

LONDON. fittings, &c., in response to repeated requests by the local 


For making alterations at Nos. 344 and 346 Essex Road, N., architects, have opened a show-room at 65 King Street, 
\ for the London and Provincial Bank, Ltd. Mr. V. Manchester, where a large assortment of their manufactures 
Vacnoxini, architect and surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, | will be on view and fixed for demonstrative purposes, and 
Clapham Rise, S.W. ; which the profession and their clients are invited to 


J. & W. T. Inkpen £2,300 © o| inspect. Messrs. Leggott claim that it is one of the finest 

Wall, Ltd. . 2,297 0 ©| selections of architectural ironmongery ever exhibited, 

Lascelles & o., Ltd. 2,265 o o| and will be offered at such prices as. will insure their 

Kent 2,237. o o| consideration. 

Groves . 2,175 50. 10 

Irwin 2,095. 0 O 
| Parsons ; : 1,839 0 O Lovers of gardens on a large or small scale should know 
_ Epwarps & Mepway ( (accepted ) 1,658 o o| that a substance which is Satna ek sae oe aed ye 
2 3 e Lae rockery purposes, ground walks, asphalting, pebble dash- 
‘For making alterations, &e,, at Nos. 12 and 13: Station | ing ahd ee purposes of a like Sata fe is nts celebrated 
Parade, Palmer's Green, N,, for the London and} gpar and white spar, with which the name of Messrs. Geo. 
i ee eh nf ‘Coane architect and | G. Blackwell, Sons & Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, is associated. 
. surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Clapham Rise, 5.W. | The many uses to which rockery and gravel spar can be 
Say . . , : : . - 4875 © ©| put in building and other operations render it of importance 
| Newby & Bros. : : . . . . 830 0 O| that it should be widely known that the Messrs. Blackwell, 
| Wheeler . . . . . : . . 819 © O| who are the largest producers of spar (from their own 

Mattock Bros. : . . - 747 © ©O| quarries and mines) in the world, are now in a position to 
_ Epwarps & Mepway (accept fed ) . . - 735 © ©| execute orders to any extent. 


ee Proressor H. A. Wooprurr, in the course of his intro- 

5 ductory lecture at the opening of the new session of the 
TRADE NOTES. Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, said it was 
interesting to note the previous occupations of sanitary 
inspectors as given in a report to the House of Commons 
in 1898. In Battersea the inspectors consisted of four men 
who were plumbers by trade and three who were carpenters, 
whilst in Hackney the duty was carried out by a bricklayer, 
a builder’s surveyor and a stonemason. A similar state of 
Mr. W. H. Gopwin, of the Lugwardine Art Tile Works, | things existed in other boroughs, where the inspectors 
near Hereford, has taken into partnership his son, Mr. | included compositors, bricklayers, stonemasons, school 


Iw connection with the Tourists’ Trophy Race, it is of 
/interest to note that the Willesden Paper and Canvas 
Works, Ltd., of Willesden Junction, were again entrusted 

by the Automobile Club with the order for the supply of 
the scoring boards. 


)| Austin Francis Godwin, and Mr. Thomas Pickerill, many | teachers and tram conductors. 
| 5 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue estimate of the architect, Mr. S. J. Adams, for the 
cost of erection of the new infants’ school at Leigh-on-Sea 
iS 2,950/. 

‘Towarps the erection of the new secondary girls’ school 
at Loughton, which is estimated to cost 8,o00/., the Essex 
education committee have made a grant of 2,500/. ° 

Tue church of St. John, Leytonstone, is to be enlarged 
at a cost of 6,000/. ; 480 additional seats are to be provided, 
making the seating accommodation 1,000. 

Tue building trade is brisk in Bognor, Sussex, especially 
in the west end of the town, where some good-sized resi- 
dences are being erected. 

Lanp has increased to such an extent in value in 
Weston-super-Mare that a shop which was purchased free- 
hold for 500/. some fifty years back has just changed hands 
at a cost to the purchaser of 5,000/. 

Ar a recent conference of local authorities held at Grays, 
Essex, a resolution was passed in favour of a joint sewerage 
scheme for the five riverside parishes of Grays, West 
Thurrock, Little Thurrock, Stifford and Chadwell St. Mary. 


Tue East Ham education committee have decided that a 
clause shall be inserted in the contract for the erection of 
one of their schools requiring the contractor to employ at 
least two-thirds of local labour on the work. 

APPLICATION has been made to the Westminster Licens- 
ing Bench on behalf of Messrs. Lyons for sanction of the 
plans for rebuilding the Royal Hotel, Rupert Street, W., 
they intend spending 50,000/7. on it. The Bench approved 
the plans. 

Ir has been decided that for the new county lunatic 
asylum to be erected at Colchester red brick, with artificial 
stone cornices, shall be used throughout ; the internal fittings 
are to be plain, with yellow deal and pitch-pine floors. It is 
to be hoped that fireproof floors will be used throughout. 


Tue general works committee of the Coventry City 


Council have decided to recommend the Council to proceed | 


with the erection of municipal offices and shops on the 
vacant land in Earl Street at an estimated total cost of 
30,000/. Designs for such buildings were accepted some 
time ago. 


THE Upminster Hall estate, which consists of some 
700 acres, is about to be developed by Messrs. W. P. Grisoe 
& Co., Limited, of Ilford, who propose to erect roomy villas, | 
allowing a frontage of 60 feet to 70 feet, and where possible 
leaving all the existing trees, thus preserving the well- 
timbered and park-like appearance of the property. 


THE following loans have been sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board for alterations to and erection of new 
schools in the county of Essex:—Hornchurch Council 
schools, building 2,258/, furnishing 134/.; Romford Counej] 
schools (Mawneys Road), building 5.1480, ; South Weald 
Council schools, 3,7912.; West Thurrock Council schools, 
building 2,044) furnishing 872.; and West Thurrock 
(Purfleet) Council schools, building 1,650/.,, furnishing 887 

Tue Penge Town Caine recently received a deputation 
from the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
who called attention to what they described as “ the unfair 
conditions under which certain workmen were employed 
by the Council.” The men, it was stated, were employed 
at less wages and for longer hours than any others in the 
metropolitan area. The Council promised to consider the 
matter. 
—, THE Montreal building inspector states that building 
operations in Montreal, Canada, this year show an increase 
over those of last year by nearly a million dollars, and still 
there are four months yet of 1906 to be accounted for. The 
total amount of work done last year was 5,590,698 dols., 
while up to the present of this year 6,510,485 dols. has 
been expended. . 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Bangor City Council considered 
a recommendation of the general purposes committee to the 
effect that the clerk, having reported that Messrs. Hughes & 
Stirling, Liverpool, whose tender for the erection of the 
Carnegie library had been accepted, had made mistakes in 
pricing out their bill of quantities, an increase of too/. be 
allowed on the tender. The course was adopted. 

THE Rochford Hundred education sub-committee are 
requesting terms for the appointment of an architect for the 
erection of the new schools at Rayleigh from the following 
gentlemen :—Mr. S. J. Adams, Messrs. Burles & Harris, 
W. Y. Hobbiss, Greenhalgh & Brockbank, Clarence Ross, 
Frank E. Smee, H. Leon Cabuche, Charles Cooke, Douglas 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


(AL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN._FROM UPPER PARKGATE— 
a THE COURT-ROOM. 


} ‘FOR THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, EUSTON 
.—-DELEGATES’ HALL, LOOKING TO DaIs FROM 
GALLERY—COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


SERIES._ST. DAVIDS: SHOWING NORTH DOooR— 
THE CHOIR, WESTWARDS. 


IDRAL 


and W. J. Wood. No mention is made of 
tender may be obtained, &c.” It should be 
ployment going through the applications, but 
unprofessional and humiliating procedure for 
en who have beén asked to “apply for the 


srants’ Information Office warns persons against 
| Transvaal at the present time in search of 
local supply of all kinds of labour is more than 
'The building trades at Johannesburg are bad, 
numbers of masons, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others have left the country through inability 
employment. Owing to this exodus there is a 
kl of empty houses, which fact has the double 

lowering rents and stopping further building 
ins. There is a similar scarcity of work in other 
vhich causes much distress. The cost of living 
high. The same warning is applied to Cape 
| where large numbers of Malays and other coloured 
jall parts of Cape Colony now compete with whites 
imeenenics at lower wages. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


| of the ratepayers of Bournemouth on the question 
ng the Corporation trams on Sundays between the 

‘P.M. and 10 p.m. resulted as follows :—For, 2,703 ; 
06 ; majority against, 903. 
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A LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held at Mal- 
vern with reference to the District Council’s application for 
sanction to borrow 4,500/. for extension of mains and other 
purposes in connection with the electric supply undertaking. 
Strong opposition was raised. 


Tue electrical engineer of Hanley has recommended a 
further extension of the generating plant in order to cope 
with the rapidly-increasing load and to adequately cope 
with the motive-power demand. The report has been 
approved, and steps will be taken to provide a new genera- 
ting set. 

THE new tramway section which was opened on the 
27th ult. in the Worsley and Walkden districts makes it 
possible to travel by car from Deansgate, Manchester, to 
the Pier Head at Liverpool. The: journey can be accom- 
plished in about five hours. The route is by way of Deans- 
gate, Swinton, Walkden, Moses Gate, Great Moor Street, 
Bolton, Four Lane Ends, Bolton, Atherton, Hindley, Hay- 
dock, St. Helens ; thence via Eccleston, Prescot, Huyton 
and Roby to Knotty Ash, thence to the Pier Head. 
The charges made on the various sections bring the total 
cost of the journey to about half a crown. 


Tue town clerk of Stoke-on-Trent recently wrote to the 
Potteries Electric Traction Company on the subject. of 
increasing the weight of the rails in the various tracks 
throughout the borough, the necessity for which was 
emphasised by Colonel Druitt in his recent report to the 
Board of Trade on the working of the tramways throughout 
the district. In reply, the Chairman of the company 
declined to give any undertaking whatsoever as regarded 
the reconstruction of the whole. of the track, and “stated 
that the company would carry out such repairs as were 
necessary from time to time to keep the track in a satis- 
factory state of repair. It was decided to lay a copy of the 
correspondence before the Board of Trade, with a request 
that the Board would cause the company to remedy the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the track. 


Tue Lothians Electric Power Co. have made an offer for 
the lighting of Bonnyrigg by electricity, and the proposals 
have been ‘remitted to the lighting committee of the burgh 
for full consideration. The company propose to erect 
ninety-four lamps, or more if desired, and keep them alight 
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from the beginning of September till the beginning of April, 
between one hour after sunset and 10.30 P.M., amounting 
approximately to 1,000 lighting hours, for the annual pay- 
ment of 25s. per lamp, on condition that permission be 
given to erect poles for the conveying of electric wires over- 
head for the lighting and for power purposes. The company 
say the scheme will entail a slightly greater annual expendi- 
ture to the Town Council than the system of gas-lighting at 
present in vogue, but at the same time the actual illumina- 
tion would be increased by over 500 per cent. 


Tue Marylebone Borough Council electric supply com- 
mittee recommend a scheme by which bonuses will be paid 
to the men employed at the generating station, with the idea 
of inducing them to keep down expenses. All men engaged 
in the actual generating of the supply will receive the bonus, 
which is to be paid on the actual works cost of units sold 
to mains, the repair cost of plant to be included. It is 
suggested that the scheme should be tried during the 
September and December quarters, in which period it is 
estimated the total units generated will be 4,500,000, of 
which 16 per cent. will be used on the works and 16 per 
cent. lost on the distributing system. The average cost per 
unit will be approximately .54 of a penny, but it is antici- 
pated that with the bonus scheme in force this figure will be 
reduced to .44 of a penny. On the above estimate .100 of a 
penny would mean 1,900/., of which 200/. would be paid as 
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| accidental death, 


-and to such other modifications and provisions as 


bonuses according to a scale drawn up by the resident | 


engineer—the lower the cost the greater the bonus. 


An inquest was held at Derby on the body of a man | 


who was killed while he was switching on an electric fan 


in the cellar at the shop where he was employed. The | 


medical evidence showed that he was a strong, muscular 
man, and that death was due to sudden failure of the heart 
consequent upon an electric shock. Mr. T. P. Wilmshurst, 
chief electrical engineer to the Derby Corporation, said the 
voltage was only 200, and the regulation low pressure was 
250. Mr. Gilbert Scott Ram, consulting electrician to the 
Government, who attended the inquiry on behalf of the 


Home Office, said that 200 volts was looked upon as quite | 


qe 
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safe. It was his opinion that in a damp cellar certg 
cautions should be taken. The jury returned a ye 
and recommended that the 4; 
portable fans and other electrical apparatus should b 


fully considered, and any necessary warning issued t 


using them. 


Tue Oxford City Council at their last meeting eon: 
tenders for the electrification and reconstruction 


| present horse-traction tramways. Two tenders ha 


sent in—one by the National Electric Construetio 
Ltd., who proposed to lay down the Dolter system, ; 
other by the Oxford tramways company, who gay 
ditionally the offer of three systems—the Loraiy 
Griffiths-Beddell and the conduit slot. Mr. S. Sel 
Victoria Street, Westminster, was consulted by th 
poration, and reported in favour of the Oxford con 
offer. It was ultimately resolved, by thirty-two y 
ten, to accept the tender of the National Electr 
struction Co., as, all things considered, it was th 
subject to the guarantees offered proving satisfacto 
also to an undertaking that, if the Dolter system | 
prove satisfactory, the company would lay down a 
m 
required by the Corporation. he 


Dr. J. F. Watpo held an inquest, at the City ec 
court, into the fire at 47 Holborn Viaduct on the 1 
One of the floors was used for sleeping accommoda 
about eighty-five men. Several Fire Brigade office 
mented on the insufficiency of means of escape. C 
that the trap-doors were wrongly placed, and some 
were without ladders. The jury, in returning their 
gave as their opinion that the means of escape 
satisfactory, and steps should be immediately taken 
safety of any occupants in case of fire. They censt 
employers for the neglect of proper instructions 
precautions for the safety of their men. 
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VARIETIES. Tue Mayor of Battersea:opened on Saturday an institute 
constructed by the Borough Council in Plough Road for the 
use of the poorer classes. The building includes a recrea- 
| tion-room, furnished with a billiard table, bagatelle tables 
ny ; and smaller tables for chess and reading ; alsoa gymnasium, 
jon per annum towards the School of Forestry which slipper-baths, a reading-room for children and Sy museum. 
oposed Bagund at papsonidge University. The site cost 2,635/., the building 7,950/. he furniture 
Henry F. Jorr, A.M.I.CE, has removed from | sso/, a se 
json Street, E.C., to 110 Strand, London, W.C., where | “" Ar a meeting on Monday of the Wednesbury Town 
ji] practise as a consulting electrical engineer and | Council satisfaction was expressed that plans for a con- 
[amen electric motor-cars, _ siderable number of new houses had been approved, and it 
je new county lunatic asylum for the county of Essex | was said the continued activity of the building trade augured 
Jost 418,228/. The plans have been passed by the | well for the town’s future. Asan indication of the need tor 
iy Commissioners, and it will be erected on the | the class of property which was being erected, it was note- 
| I's Estate, Colchester. _ worthy that the houses were frequently tenanted before 
ee at ae | they were finished. 
Se 2 iFeay Sworn into the office | Tue contract for the foundations of the Singer building 
| 


BC the new secondary schools at Maldon, Essex, | 


rfolk education committee has decided to sub- 


I. ces r 2) Aas 
I Cicrlee tiadson ime th weap ee | extension on Broadway and Liberty Street, New York, has 
enter Warden respectively for the ensuing year. | been awarded to the Fountain Company. Mr. Ernest Flagg 
i aS 'is the architect. The foundations will consist of thirty 
je Yokosuka Municipality of Japan have under con- | pneumatic caissons carried down to bed rock, an average 
jition the construction of breakwaters in the harbour | of about 80 feet below the earth. It will be remembered 
|St Of 100,000 yen (about 10,200/.), for the purpose of | that this building is to be carried to a height of forty-one 
| ting the shipping trade. | storeys. BS 
if Birmingham Playgrounds, Open Spaces and Play- | THE waterworks committee of the Coventry City Council 
j:lds Society, which was inaugurated in June last, has | are consulting Mr. Hawksley, engineer, as to probable sites 
i| to the Corporation four pieces of land measuring | for boring with a view to increasing the water supply of the 
5 acres and valued at 8,000/.,, for use as open spaces | City, and also concerning schemes for an increased supply 
4 children. Y that have been brought forward. It has been suggested 
ip Finsbury Borough Council have. decided to apply | Aes Sacceay ts hay pee a re lay ae OEE ane a Epcot a 
fLondon County Council for a loan of 22,200/., for the | on an ecseisr, peianis ee SDE 0 ne ee 
A <8 ‘ ig hee In view of the growth of Evesham the Town Council 
Hie Of acquiring new wharf premises, with a frontage | aver Aah aitired hy ‘i fiaus et ih t 
fThames. It was agreed to give 15,200/. for the Bull | | vaeagnuniies idly 4 ao aa NS Miele dam dey a Net 
ME <Gend'7,000/, in adapting it. | Supply or increasing the present storage capacity. It is 
: | proposed to construct two additional covered reservoirs of 
JREMARKABLE Case of overcrowding in the village of | two and four million gallons capacity respectively, making 
«Horkesley, near Colchester, has been brought under | with the present capacity a total of six and a half millions. 
ice of the sanitary authority. In a cottage, which | The estimated cost is 12,500/. A committee of the Council 
ly one bedroom, reside a man, his wife and five | recommended that the smaller reservoir be carried out first. 
( n, yet the parents had taken in three children sent THE master of the West Ham workhouse has drawn up 
yoy the “ Fresh Air Fund” from Londow. The Board | a report, which is to be forwarded to the Local Government 
ud that the clerk should call the attention of the pro- | Board, showing that the labour yard last year resulted in a 
i} of the fund to the matter. dead loss of 7507. At the present time there is in hand 
| a 
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700 tons of broken granite and 250,0co bundles of wood, for 
which there is no sale. He suggests that in the coming 
winter the Guardians should rent a large tract of land on 
which the men could be placed, and that they should be 
paid a fair wage in direct ratio to the amount and nature of 
the work preferred. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue Exhibition at Olympia, of which Messrs. G. D. Smith 
and F. W. Bridges are the organising managers, is a fairly 
representative one, and well worthy of a visit on the part 
of all who are interested, inasmuch as an opportunity is 
afforded of inspecting the various classes of machinery and 
appliances that are adapted to special businesses or require- 


ments. 

In the centre of the building an attractive feature is 
“ Keith’s patent electric water and air circulator,” which has 
been lent by the James Keith & Blackman Co., Lid., and 
by means whereof air is circulated, humified, cleansed and 
cooled within a comparatively short time. 

We have only space to briefly mention a few of the 
many exhibits, and taking them in the order in which they 
occur there will be seen at the stand of Messrs. Alex. Findlay 
& Co., Ltd., sections of pressed steel trough flooring plates 
suitable for road and railway bridges, fireproof buildings, 
&c., besides built steel columns, steel-pressed gutters, &c. 
Cochran & Co. (Annan), Ltd., exhibit models and views of 
their well-known patent vertical multitubular boilers. The 
United Kingdom Lighting Trust, Lid., demonstrate the Kitson 
high-power system of oil-gas incandescent light, and the 
U.K. automatic air-compressing system of intensified gas- 
lighting, &c. At the stand of Messrs. Merriit G Co. we 
noticed some sheet steel and expanded metal lockers, both 
open and closed type, and steel shelving. The lockers are 
used principally for providing employés with a place to 
keep their belongings in, &c. ; they are also useful for various 
other purposes. 

At the stand of Messrs. B. J. Hall & Co., Lid., are seen 
Hall’s patent electric copier for taking photo-prints of 
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engineers’ drawings, and a new rapid copying ] 
called “‘ Ordoverax,” besides a selection of drawing 
ments, cabinets, drawing tables, &c. SS 
Recorders, Ltd., exhibit time recorders of all ki 
mechanically controlling various systems of time cl 
and the “ Magic” patent window balance. Mr. F, 
exhibits a model of a dockgate bridge, a model of eo 
sleeping berth and portable couch, and a full-size sr 
of achimney-top for the cure of smoky chimnéys 
& Hickman, Ltd., have a very good display of repres 
American machine tools, adapted for a variety of py 
Messrs. Charles Churchill & Co., Lid., have also as 
of modern machine tools, all of which have been s 
chosen either as worthy examples of the most a| 
practice, as marking some distinct advance in met 
doing work or as embodying interesting novelties 
sign or constructional detail. Messrs. Easton & B 
Ltd., have on view specimens of their horizontal 
as vertical steam-engines, and a circular saw ben 
table to take saw 42 inches in diameter. 
At the stand of Joseph Richmond & Co., Ltd., we o 
a working model of the “ Richmond-Carey” pate1 
matic electric lift, and of a new patent automatic 
push-button service lift, &c. The De Laiite Gas, 
Syndicate, Lid., demonstrate the advantages of De 
air-gas plant, which is automatic in working, alway 
for work, affords a regular and constant supply, at 
plete evaporation at all temperatures. The Sh 
Engineering Co., Ltd., exhibit various types of stand: 
for various purposes, besides the “ Sturtevant” 
blower, drying apparatus, and patent junction pipes, 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Lid., 
display of their 18-inch centre lathe and a vertical 
machine under working conditions, illustrating the ¢ 
of their high-speed tool steel for both turning ai 
ling. At the stand of Messrs. J. Halden @ 
noticed the “ Simplon” adjustable set square, which 
draughtsmen to draw easily and quickly any lines 1 
vertical or set at an angle; the universal drafting n 
and various modifications and adaptions for photo- 
machines and apparatus. Messrs. Charles Wicksteea 
exhibit their patent flexible shaft, electric tube ex 
and drilling appliances, besides their new pater 
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|; patent portable hand crane, with automatic ex- 
Jing and receding jib, which is of special advantage in 
houses where the head room is limited, and where it 
leessary to lay down goods at different positions from the 
J-eofthe crane. This crane can be used with a much 
‘ter degree of safety than an ordinary crane, as it can 
Jrought forward toa window or door in the warehouse 
) and the jib shot out, and the load lifted and then 
jd in again without the attendants having to go forward 
ye edge of the loop-hole. The Walsall Hardware Manu- 
\ring Company make a display of their steel conduits 
\fittings for electric-light wiring, as well as of their 
jit interchangeable junction boxes and grip fittings. 
| Simplex Steel Conduit Company, Ltd., exhibit the well- 
ym Simplex steel conduit system for electric light 
(power wiring, including enamelled and galvanised 
| conduits, fittings and accessories for the complete 
sanical protection of interior electric circuits, as 
sas various types of electric-light fixtures, &c. The 
jitages of reproducing plans by “ Velography” are 
tnstrated by Norton & Gregory, Lid.; and working 
Is of distinctive types of ‘“ Temperley ” patent trans- 
fs for unloading and loading vessels and railway 
F and handling material, illustrating the modern 
id of saving labour, time and cost, are shown by the 
y rley Transporter Company ; while impregnable founda- 
n2lt and fire-resisting hair felts are to be seen at the 
ui of Mitchells, Ashworth, Stansfield & Co., Lid. 
‘ecial interest attaches to the patent heat distributor 
an by Mr. J. D. Prior, of Birmingham, for heating bed- 
with the waste heat from the sitting-room fire. 
apparatus is made of gun-metal and solid drawn 


yc tube of a peculiar section and bent in a special 
mer. It is fixed at the back of an ordinary open fire- 
at (Say in the sitting-room), and is used for warming 
iis, halls, &c., by means of hot water circulating 
ish radiators, pipes, &. The peculiar formation of 
sjat distributor causes it to extract the waste heat from 
ck of the fire and the throat of the chimney. 

stly we would mention that at the stand of /. H. 


mnan & Co. may be seen specimens of their well- 
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fing machine, &c. Messrs. Selig Sonnenthal & Co. show | 
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known fire-extinguishing appliances, fire escapes, extension 
ladders, &c., which, as well as many other exhibits, are: 
worthy of attention. 


THE FARNHAM PATENT PROCESSES. 


Tue building illustrated, No. 116 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
which was built about fifty years ago: of Portland stone om 
the ground floor and Caen stone above, has just been sub- 
jected to the above processes, which not only give @ 
renovated aspect to it, making it, in fact, to appear quite 
new, but a fresh and extended lease of life has been 


afforded by means of the adoption of the firm’s method of 
preservation, which is both efficient and simple. The 
facade, we may mention, was previously treated in or about 
1892, and again about 1898, by different so-called preserva- 
tive processes of a superficial character which proved utter 
failures. 

The building is a large and important one (occupied om 
the ground floor by the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited), owned by Mr. G. °Croshaw, who deciced to 
employ the Farnham processes, which have been carried 
out in a very satisfactory manner under the supervision of 
Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, F.R.I.B.A. These consisted 
first of all of sand blasting the stone for the purpose of 
removing all the rotten material. The sand blast was 
operated by an air-compressing machine, with a pressure of 
30 Ibs. to the square inch, which directed with great force a 
stream of very sharp sand. The waterproofing process 
was next employed, which consists of heating the stone 
surface by means of a Salamander charcoal stove, so as to 
get it at a high temperature in a favourable condition to 
absorb molten paraffin wax, and when the stone has taken 
in all that is possible of this material, which penetrates to 
a considerable depth, thus giving it not merely a coating 
but filling up the pores with the solidified wax that remains 
there under all conditions, it is impossible for moisture to 
gain access to the stone. The sand blast was then once 
more employed to remove the surplus wax and clean the 


surface so as to remove all traces of the waterproofing, 


i 
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and now the building presents an entirely natural appear- manently waterproofed, and as none of the delet 
_ance, as though just newly finished from the hands of the | chemicals held in suspension by the London atmo: 
builder, except, of course, the carvings and mouldings have | can penetrate the stone, decay is absolutely impossib] 
‘lost their sharpness of outline during the many years in | the treatment. 3 

There is an interesting though secondary way 
arising from the treatment; the pores of the stone 
permanently closed cannot absorb moisture, and the 
all subsequent dirt deposits remain on the surface, : 
heavy rains, which carry the dirt into the pores of unt 
stone, wash such deposits from the surface of a 
proofed building, with the result that a building 
treated by the Farnham wax process will retain its 1 
colour years after a new building has been be, rim 
disfigured by soot deposits. 

There are a vast number of buildings in Lond 
elsewhere, we will add, which might with advant 
subjected to the processes referred to. ? 


THREE ECONOMICAL BOILERS. 


Tue advantages of steam and hot-water for heati 
becoming more known, and in England, as in A 
practical engineers are endeavouring to remove the 
tions which have been raised against such applicat 
heat. It is necessary for an apparatus to be efficie 
expeditious in raising temperature, but economy of 
also essential The patent boilers of George Cotton 
Ltd., have been devised to meet the desired con 
They are adapted for extensive as well as limited i 
tions. The “New Tray Boiler” is suited to the r 
ments of glasshouses and conservatories. It is n 
sections or units, and is easily erected and handy te 
For all kinds of public buildings or private use the 
Equal Sectional Independent Boiler” can be utilise 
this boiler there is no necessity of a stand for it 
on. This ‘is a decided improvement, as the Ste 
which the stone was unprotected from the decaying in- | sectional boilers are liable to crack or burn away 
fluences of the atmosphere. | few years’ wear. Another advantage in this boiler 
4 It is important to remember that paraffin wax being | there can be no uneven contraction and expansion, 
an inert material cannot be affected by the action of acid | water encircles the fire and the whole of the flues ; 
or alkali, and therefore when all the pores of the stone are | rounded by water. The “Inner Flued Non-Equal Tr 
filled with this material it follows that the surface is per- | Boiler” belongs in principle te an old class whieh 
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yused. It is, however, modernised throughout, and | described, after which the author entered upon the con- 

Eaieorthy and durable. The old method of setting sideration of the question of central factories. That system,, 

m in brickwork is superseded. Instead of external brick | he observed, constituted the most important advance of 

fs t0 conduct the hot gases underneath and along the | modern times as regarded the general condition of sugar 

production, central factories having proved most successful, 

especially in connection with small estates. They were 

alike satisfactory to the owners of such estates, who sold 

their cane crops to the factory companies, and to the latter,, 
who made the sugar and placed it on the market. 

The author next described the Antigua central factory,. 
the inception and inauguration of which were mainly due: 
to the untiring exertions of the Hon. Francis Watts, C.M.G. 
It was erected and fitted under contract by the Mirrlees 
Watson Company in 1904, and the author pointed out that 
c side shell of this boiler, all the flues of the Cotton type | the report of the directors of the Central Factory Company 
) internal, and made either circular or of sets of tubes, | for 1905 showed that the working of the factory for that 
Jich direct the heat three times through the interior of the year resulted in a net surplus of 3,956/ 9s. 8d. This result 

4 was obtained notwithstanding a prolonged drought; a 
saving point, however, was the somewhat advanced price 
of sugar during the early part of the year. The author 
then submitted a detailed specification of the plant and 
machinery of the Antigua factory, the cost of which, 
inclusive of several miles of light railway connecting up 
the various estates with the factory, was 42,408/. The 
factory was handed over under steam to the company by 
the contractors within eleven months of the acceptance 
of the contract, and was publicly opened on December 19,,. 
1904. 

The author afterwards described a modern Cuban 
central factory as erected and fitted by D. Stewart & Co., 
Ltd., and he concluded by stating that the Harvey Engi- 
neering Company had carried out contracts for no fewer 
than nine central factories in the East during,the past five- 
vears. 


ler before it escapes up the chimney-stack. The outer 
‘ing of the boiler is covered with non-conducting mate- 
i; and practically no heat is lost. The boilers have, 
reover, the advantage of being easily cleaned. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. HENLEY BRIDGE. 


a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal | A report has been prepared by Mr. Griffiths, engineer to 
ited Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, | the Thames Conservancy, respecting the condition of Henley 
ober 1, Mr. Maurice Wilson, president, in the chair, a | Bridge. He says :—‘‘On inspecting the foundations of 
ler was read on “Recent Practice in Cane-Sugar | No. 3 pier I was able to ascertain more definitely than here- 
chinery,” by Mr. Perry Ff. Nursey, past president. tofore the general conditions of the timberwork. It appears 
\A typical West Indian windmill sugar estate was ' as far as I could see that the timbers in the platform run 
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longitudinally under the main pier and transversely at 
either end under the cutwaters. I was able to get my arm 
underneath the timber at a point after the chalk “rubble had 
been cleared away, and found that the decking was origin- 
ally ro inches in depth. The outside timber of all ‘has 
wasted away (in section), and timber at another point had 
washed away appreciably, and what was originally to inches 
in depth is now only 53 inches. Until more rubbish is 
cleared away from around the foundations it cannot be 
decided how great a space there is between the underside 
of the timber decking and the gravel bed. It seemed to me 
the space was of about 1 foot 6 inches. There are two 
courses open to the committee: firstly, to clear away the 
chalk rubble and then put in a concrete toe round the 
foundations as has been done in the case of No. 2 pier; and 
secondly, to excavate to a depth of about 2 feet 6 inches 
below the top of the decking, then clear out all the soft 
material from under it by either air or water pressure, and 
afterwards fill in the space with concrete and grout, to be 
well rammed in. It is for the committee to decide which 
of these two courses they will adopt, but it is obvious that 
the latter will be the most permanent, and I would impress 
on them how the scouring and wasting action has reduced 
the length of the timbers which are exposed and on which 
the whole structure depends. No. 2 pier.—-A portion of the 
‘concrete toe has been put in round this pier, but in view of 
the facts that have come to light about the timbers of No. 3 
_ pier it would be advisable before any more concrete is put 
in that the diver should lay bare a portion of the timber 
foundation in order to ascertain its condition.” 


THE WALWORTH SETTLEMENT. 


At the meeting of the Church Congress in Barrow on 
Tuesday, a paper was ready by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare 
on housing. He said of all our social problems none was 
so full of hope as the question of the housing of the work- 
ing classes. So much of a practical nature had already 
been done, that we might almost say that we had passed 
through the experimental stages. The best known example 
of private effort was that of Mr. Cadbury at Bournville, but 
in Barrow they could see for themselves Vickerstown, the 


E oes 


[Ocriaa 190¢ 


name of which revealed its origin. There was also 
interesting experiment of private effort which was tal 
shape in the “ Garden City,” near Hitchin. He would | 
an example of an effort made by the Ecclesiastical Care: 
sioners. In 1903 the leases of 225 acres of Church ho 
property in Walworth fell in. It was then wha 
commonly known as a slum. For months those dis 
streets looked like those of a bombarded town ; the wind 
were broken, the doors boarded up preparatory to 
operations of the housebreaker. Now a model towr 
790 families had arisen on this same area. Three hy 
streets in place of four narrow ones had been made. } 
public-houses had been closed. An acre and a quart. 
land had been set apart as a recreation ground. Eachro 
houses had been built with some peculiar design of its ow: 
as to remove that painful monotony which made the com: 

“bow window and door” design, of which there were sc 
of miles in nearly every large town, so deadening to the s 
of individuality. Many inde of houses had been set 
No longer those so-called model dwellings, the experir 
of twenty years ago, countiess storeys high, with dark, s 
staircases, but cottages, cottage flats and tenements ~ 
never more than three flights of stairs. Each cottage 
cottage flat had its own private garden, and the tenem 
had a large back yard, along the sides of which flower | 
were laid out and well kept by the tenants. The we 
rents ran from rts. for a five-roomed cottage to 4s. 4d. f 
two-roomed tenement, to which must be added the vari 
weekly rate, averaging about 3s. the cottage and Is. 2a 
the tenement. Only those of good character were acce 
as tenants. But a visit to the Walworth estate natu 
gave rise to the question, Where had the former ten 
gone ? Were they now making a slum elsewhere? 
such questions there was no satisfactory answer. 
counteract this evil an attempt was now being mad 
Camberwell, to quote South London again, where 
Borough Council had bought up some of the worst hot 
and, instead of dishousing the people, had improved 
houses as they stood with better wall-papers, better | 
better water supply and cooking arrangements, and 1 
sanitary accommodation. The difficulty was to se 
appreciation of the reform and the right use of the ; 
tional conveniences. 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


niew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
i stale with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to eur 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
‘made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
7 complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make thew communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Conepetitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gaywoop.—Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 
new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MonteEvipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Austwick.—Oct. 22.—For the taking-down of existing 
fences, providing necessary materials for and building in 
lime mortar about 69 lineal rods of rubble stone boundary 
walls, 6 feet 6 inches high, at Ell Meadow, near Harden 
Bridge, Austwick, for the Settle Rural District Council. 
Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, Town Hall, Settle. 

Batpy.—Oct. 30.—For alterations and repairs at Balby 
Mixed Provided school, near Doncaster. Mr. L. J. Black- 
burn, divisional clerk, 10 Priory Place, Doncaster. 


BepaLe.—Oct. 15.—For alterations, &c., at the Snape 
school. The Vicar, Well, Bedale. 
BirstaLt, &c.—Oct. 13.—The West Riding education 
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alterations, and Denholme district provided school, altera- EpINBURGH.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a conven 
tions, &c. (builder, joiner, slater, plastcrer, plumber, | and cloak-room for women at Holyrood. Burgh Eng’ 
painter) ; Thornton-in-Craven, Earby Riley Street provided | City Chambers, Edinburgh. | 
school, alterations and repairs: (builder, joiner, plumber, Excin.—Oct. 19.—For the mason, carpenter, < 
painter, heating engineer) ; Snaith Wesleyan school, altera- | plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work OF q 
tions and repairs (all trades). Deposit 1/ in each case. cottage to be erected in Grant Street. Mr. Charles € 
Mas], Vickers . Edwards, county architect, the Offices, | architect, Elgin. ‘ 
County Hall, Wakefield. ; Fenron.—Oct. 18.—For the builders’ work requir 

F Dee ae the Ne a sie eek the construction of public underground conveniences. 
of eighteen tenement civellings on the eastside of Egerton | S.A, Goodal, surveyor, Town Hall, Fento Sti 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. é oe a a ee ee of office 

BRADFORD.— Oct. 24.—For additions to National schools, ered Ro Z pais a Bee Dock 
Thornton. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, Old Bank Chambers, ce é eas A oat h Race’ eposit 2/. 2s. 
Great Horton, Bradford, Yorks. ompanys Engineer, buchanan Street Station, Glasgo 

BrIDGEND.—Oct. 13.—For erecting a mortuary, &c., at | 
the workhouse. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

BRIDLINGTON.——Oct.. 13.—¥for the erection of a villa 
residence, Cardigan Road. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & 
Walker, architects, Hull and Bridlington, 52 Quay Road, 
Bridlington. 

CLEETHORPES.— Oct. 17.—For the erection of an elemen- 
tary school in Elliston Street, Cleethorpes, Lincs. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

CoLcHESTER.—Nov. 6.—For the foundations of the main 
building at the Essex lunatic asylum at Mile End. Deposit 
20/7. The County Asylum Office, 4 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

Coventry.—Oct. 15.—For erection of buildings at Foles- 
hill works, comprising retort-house, 220 feet by 130 feet by : 2 
average height of 45 feet; coal stores, 100 feet by 70 feet houses at Gillabbey. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, archi 
by 32 feet high; coal-breaker pit, 42 feet by 17 feet by 25 feet | 28 South Mall, Cork. 
deep ; two chimneys, each 82 feet high; 350 yards of sunk IRELAND.—Oct. 30.—For the erection and completi 
dock for single line of railway stokers; mess-rooms, | 4 parish church at Timoleague, co. Cork. Deposit 3 
lavatories, &c., for the gas committee. Deposit 17. 1s, Mr. | Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 South Mall, Cork. 


Hairax.—Oct. 15.—For erection of a retaining w 
Southowram New Road. Mr. Lister Coates, arc] 
Central Chambers, 1o Central Street. 

Ha.irax.—Oct. 17.—For the joiner, slater and pla: 
and plumberwork required in erection of a hou 
Catherine Slack. Mr. Arthur G. Dalzell, architect, 15 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HaVERFORDWEST.— Oct. 20.—For the construction « 
meat market, including new steel roof with elliptical 1; 
braced principals, &c., for the Corporation. Deposit - 
Mr. J. Preece James, architect, Tenby. 

IRELAND.— Oct. 19.—For erecting and completing a C 
post office at Bandon, co. Cork. Deposit 14 The Carp 
in Charge, Queen’s College, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 22.—For building and completing 


Fletcher W. Stevenson, general manager and engineer, Lincotn.—Oct. 15.—For erection of additions t 

Gasworks, Coventry. municipal technical school. Depost 1/7. Messrs. W. Wa 
Eritu.—Oct. 15.—For the deepening and repair of the | & Son, architects, Silver Street, Lincoln. 

existing brick-steined well in the electricity works yard, Lonpon.—Oct. 13.—For the pulling-down of the ex: 


High Street, Erith, Kent, for the Urban District Council. | brick-arched carriageway bridge over the canal, an 
Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Charles H. Fry, clerk, County Offices, | construction and erection of a néw brick, concrete 
Bexley Road, Erith, Kent. steel carriageway bridge (30-feet span), a new tollkee 


FLAXMAN J. & W. WADE & Ci 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, — 


Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES 
k ] L bE S CERAMIC MOSAICS. — 


DESIGNS AND. ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON|E. C. Yout 


A ; * ee ey ATER Ed aA . ad (16 years Manager to Cobhet 
merican Hardwoods, itewood, Mahogany, Oak, 1.3 5 VIR NLA. 
Ash, Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. Bos nO ROU 


WI E~ 


MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. os one 
SQUARE OR ROUND TURNED NEWELS, BALUSTERS, BRACKETS, &c. acing the Raliies aaa 
Q , , , Bethnal Green, Londo 


THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. Telephone No. 7211 Wail. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. Telegraphic Address, ““ YOUNGISTIC, LO! 
—————— 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO a 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dr 
ready for fixing. S 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEE 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICK: 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRID 


| 


| ae 
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Ice and the execution of certain works 
jreto, all in and about Warwick Avenue, for the Padding- 
| Borough Council. Contract No. 1, building construc- 
al works, ee, 3 (2) steelwork, &c. ; (3) Nos. 1 and 2 
ether. Deposit 1/ for each contract. Mr. E. B. B. 
yton, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. 
Lonpon.— Oct. 16.—For alterations and additions to the 
jerground conveniences in Bishopsgate Street Without | 
| Aldgate. Deposit 17. The Engineer to the Corporation, | 
jIdhall, E.C. 

\Lonpoy.—Oct. 18.—For erection of a disinfector shed at | 
|} workhouse, St. Leonard Street, E., for the Guardians | 
jtepney Union. The Guardians’ Offices, Barnes Street, 
slit, E. 

LonDON.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of a public library 
jie borough of Southwark. Mr. T. A. J 
}k, Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E. 


|onpon.—Oct. 25.—For adapting Worsley Road school | 
iding as a branch library, for the Hampstead Borough 
jacil. Mr. O. E. Winter, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer, | 
im Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


sonDON.— Oct. 25.—For alteration and extension of the 
dry at the workhouse, Swaffield Road, for the Guardians 
fWandsworth Union. Deposit 2/7 The Guardians’ 
jes, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, near Clapham Junc- 
( railway station, S.W. 


one Eaton.—For the following works, or any of them, 
he Long Eaton Working Men’s Co-operative Society :— 
jract No, 1, builders’ work required in the erection of | 
ary, loading shed, stables, boiler-house, &c., in Fletcher | 
tt, Long Eaton ; 2, steel roofing and steel girders and | 
shions ; 3, plumbing and glazing. A deposit of 2/, 2s. 
ivonmtract No. 1 and 1/. 1s. for Contracts Nos. 2 or 
Irs, Ridgway & Smith, architects, Long Eaton, 
icingham. 


[ANCHESTER.—Oct. 30.—For the erection of the Oswald | 


1 Municipal school, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Deposit 2/. 2s. | 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


EWTON-IN- MAKERFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of | 
qblic library at an inclusive cost of 4,000/7, Mr. C. Cole, | 
Ix, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. 


appurtenant 


ohnson, town 


2 


Bp k 
near 
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| Deposit 17. 1s. 
| Tregonissey Road, St. Austell. 


| for girls. 


' in erection of four shops, New Market Street. 


9 


NortH BRANCEPETH.—Oct. 16.—For new cookery centre, 
&c., at North Brancepeth Council school, Durham. Mr. W. 
Rushworth, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


OrmeEssy.—Nov. 2.—For the enlargement of the Ormesby 
school, Norfolk. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Olley & Haward, 
architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 


St. Brazey.—Oct. 30.—For the erection and completion 
of shops, stores and other offices at Station Road, St. Blazey. 
Mr. F. C. Jury, architect, 1 Alma Villas, 


St. HELEns.—Oct. 24.—For additions to Cowley Middle 
schools, Cowley Hill Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 


St. HeLens.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of schools at 
Parr, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Frank S. 


Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 


SALFoRD.—Oct. 18.—For the removal of existing build- 


| ings and the erection of cottages in Springfield Lane. 


Deposit 2/. 2s. The Borough Eugineer’s Office, Town Hall, 


| Salford. 


ScoTLAND.— Oct. 19.—For the erection of a fishmart and 
offices on Alexandra Wharf, Lerwick. Mr. James Barron, 
M.I.C.E., 216 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

SELBY (Yorks).—Oct. 23.—For the erection of cottage, 
office and boundary wall at the new waterworks, Brayton 
Barff. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. Percy Griffith, 54 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W., and Mr. Bruce McG. Gray, 
Council Offices, Selby. 

SHotron.—Oct. 16.—For alterations to Shotton tem- 
porary school, Durham. Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, 


_ Education Offices, Shire Hall, Durham. 


STAFFORD.—Oct. 18.—For the erection of a weigh office 
and for the building of the necessary foundations required 
for new weighbridge at the workhouse, for the Guardians. 
Mr. William Morgan, clerk, 4 Martin Street, Stafford. 

STAFFORD.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a high school 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

ULverston.—For the whole or separate trades required 
Messrs. J. W. 


ELECTRIC 


DRO-EXTRACTORS. 
is 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


| FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
|CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
w OTHER WELIL. 


3 Catalogues Free. 


(TROLITE. 


a lecorative White Paint. 


‘hite Lead in Colour, Covering Power | 
' d Durability. Sample Free. 


TER CARSON & SONS, 


| Morks, Battersea, London. 


CHARD D. 


os Artesian and 


| 


s 
Telegrams, 


she ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 
WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 
LARGEst Srream WELL-BorInG Toots IN THE KINGDOM. 

LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 


on DURO tf Registered 


FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardift, 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & G0., Ltd., LEEDS, 


FINEDON.NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE- 


Manufacturers of PAVING FLAGS and every description of 
ARTIFICIAL STONE BUILDING MATERIAL 
Granolithic in situ Pavings. 


—_— 
“EXCELSIOR, FINEDON,” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. Also PRESSED Smooth-faced 
eee xX 


BATCH 


Consulting Well Engineer. 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. | we: 
Of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


The Blount 
Door Check || 


: closes the door 
“i 2 H quickly and quietly. 
“=—"W It gives satisfactory 
results under varying conditions. For 
sale by all Ironmongers. 
YALE & TOWNE, Ltd, 
6 CITY ROAD) E:G. - - LONDON, or 


CHAS. WINN & CO., 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
——— eee 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


ig essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Trade Mark: 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE 
TOKE-ON-TRENT. 


are as good now as when first fixed. 


ELOR, 


Syjita ny, 2b, 
e 2. 
» Lm & “a |YWELUDON STONE. 
Yi, oy, “Bx, “@ A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Leg AOS Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and GRNAMENTAL WORK, 


as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to- 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby; KETTERING 


. HARTSHILL, 


co. LTD. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 


DON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
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Grundy & Son, architects and surveyors, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 

VENTNOR.—Oct. 22.—For the construction of a timber 
groyne 170 feet in length, on the eastern shore of Ventnor. 
The Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Ventnor. 

WatLeEs.—Oct. 13.—-For the erection of a filter-house 
near the Lower Neuadd reservoir, Torpantau, to be built of 
old red sandstone. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.— Oct. 13. 
at Nantymoel, Glamorgan. 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—Oct. 13. 
workhouse, for the Guardians of Bridgend and Cowbridge 
Union. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

Watrs.—Oct. 16.—-For carrying-out alterations and 
additions to the High Street old boys and infants’ schools, 
Barry. Deposit 24 2s. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and 21 Park 
Avenue, Barry. 

Wates.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a library and 
institute at Pontlottyn, for the trustees of the Pontlottyn 
Workmen’s library. Deposit 17. Is. Mr. David W. Jones, 
School House, Pontlottyn. 

Watrs.—Oct. 22.—For the erection and carrying-out of 
the following works :—(a) Erection of a new school for 300 
infants at Golftyn, Connah’s Quay ; (b) erection of a new 
school for 300 infants at Custom House Lane, Connah’s 
Quay ; (c) certain alterations and additions at the Aber- 
morddu Council school, near Wrexham, for the Flintshire 
education committee. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
county surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. 


Watrs.—Oct. 22.—For alterations and additions to 4 St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff, to convert the same into club pre- 
mises. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. W. H. D. Caple, architect, 
2 Church Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Oct. 23.—For the construction of an under- 
ground public convenience, consisting of four urinal stalls, 
water-closet, lavatory, fittings, &c., near the entrance to the 
Rhymney railway station at Bargoed (Gelligaer). Mr. James 
P. Jones, engineer, Council Offices, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 


For the erection of a police-station 
The County Council Offices, 


& CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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—For erecting a mortuary, &c., at the 
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Watres.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of shop premis 
coach-house and stables (with conveniences) in Plymou 
Road, Merthyr. Deposit 1/. Is. Mr. T. Edmund Re 
architect, Gernant, Merthyr. cz 

Wetitncron.—Oct. 13.—For alterations to house a 
farm buildings at Gidland’s farm, near Wellington. J 
F. W. Roberts, architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. — 

Wotviston.—Oct. 16.—For alterations to Wollvist 
County school, Durham. Mr. W. Rushworth, archite 
County Education Offices, Shire Hall, Durham. 


A NEW INVISIBLE HINGE. 


One of the novel features of interest to the archite 
engineering world, builder ,and cabinet-maker at © 
Engineering and Machinery Exhibition, Olympia, is an 
and an invisible hinge. This new hinge is shown uy 
Stand 115, and has already commanded a large sale w 
the Pulman Car Company and railway companies. It 
claimed that the Soss invisible or pinless hinge entir 
supersedes the old pin hinge. The new hinge gives 
absolutely tight joint, and when open does not leave a w 
gap or crack between the woodwork. This hinge 
eminently suitable for all high-class work, such as do 
trunks, cases, pianos, doors of automobiles and rail 
carriages, &c. It is of simple construction and is made 
three pieces only, and when fitted is absolutely invis 
and altogether different from the old-fashioned protruc 


butt hinge. 
—— ee 


Tue Mayor of Dover has been surcharged 4or/, 
amount of interest on money borrowed to purchase 
Barton Road schools. The auditor’s ground for making 
surcharge is that the money was borrowed. before 
approval of the Local Government Board had been recei 
The Mayor's explanation is that the Local Governn 
Board did not give their assent for nine months, and it 
necessary in the meantime to acquire the schools,. 


purchase of which was approved by the Eduez 
Department. ; 


SPRAGUE & CO. L’”. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 


AWEST”? PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Pape®. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
CLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNER The White Mansion, 


j York Street, WEST- 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria, 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO., LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


‘or Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


~ FROSTERLEY 
ses: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Tele, 871 Hop. 


For Index. of Advertisers, see page xX. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &C. 


“TRUE-TO-SCALE” |[< an, = 
BLACK LINE PRINTS|| "730 


(DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, 


Res Method of Perspectiwe€e 
Write for particulars free. 


we F. STANLEY & CO.,Ltdes 


43 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘“ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE- 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


-TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 
VINCENT BROOK 

\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA! 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography- 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAM 


DRAWING OFFICE 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. _ 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, | - 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,] POORE’S Tracing Cloths (6 different in 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. i 


Surveyors” Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d.3 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kin 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paper: 
73 inches wide). : 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. i 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVE! 


oi 
tam, 


co 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 
SASH 


SCALE SYSTEM 


S, DAY & SON, Ltd., 


MOI 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, ye 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY; WESTMINS 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria et" 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CE —— 
TENDERS. EAST GRINSTEAD—continued. 
BELFAST. Coronation Road ( part-of). : : 
Tor peplying and fitting-up laundry machinery at the Speed cas : f i : ; ; a #2 eS 
| workhouse. ' : : f f ; : 
| Goddard, Massey & Warner 4 , . £1,027 0 0 Sei: . , : : . : : : i #, 
Munceco. CC kt. OO a SORE TN, Ceab ilk GMa,“ oa Ea 
| Braithwaite & Son ; ; ; , “. VV,Qgd AEG Ray ey alts ; ; : ; : hale. 
. ayner . : } : : 2 , S WELaY Cees. O 
| Smith & Paget. ; : ; : - 1,091 6 6 Youne (accepted ) ‘ tf" 49°08. o 
| PD. & J. Tullis - : A : ’ .) SOKO ao . . : ‘ 
| Bradford & Co. . : : q : - 1,016 0 oO Stockwell Road (part of). 
i Summerscales & Sons i - 1 0) (EPOORN ERE SOS AT grime tena a eae SRR cae ees 
BRIXWORTH. Reade & Sons : : ‘ : : Ror agin aes 
/tor the construction of a septic tank for the Rural District King : . : . . . : - 229 13 10 
Council. Gasson . ; ‘ f : : , ml 220770" 0 
Cueney, Spratton (accepted) . 4 : . £260 0 Oo Rayner . , ; : - : : 218 12.6 
CARDIFF. James c& Core. s d ’ : ; 2) BELLO S 
/‘or widening masonry bridge carrying Park Place over the Youne (accepted) i : : ; rhe FOSS Dig, 
) docks feeder. Mr. W. Harpur, city engineer. 
|) Knox & Wells , ‘ - ; : L055 el FRIMLEY. 
| Allan & Sons. , , : : ; . 611 17 ©} For the ballasting and metalling of 7}? miles of roads, for 
_ Davies . : : : : . . . 488 18 11 the Urban District Council. Mr. T. CLement Jones, 
| Turner & Sons, Cardiff (accepted) . . +. ASS Tae, | engineer and surveyor, Camberley. 
| CARISBROOKE. Smith . ; : ; A : ? . £16,491 18 o 
| or providing and laying sewer in Clatterford Road. Mr.| Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. . 15,753 10 8 
; H. New.anp, Carisbrooke, surveyor. ~ | Kavanagh & Co. a 3 . . . - £5,412 19 9 
| Scott . £245 0 0 Ripley, Strong & Co. . ; : : ES 275 OS 7 
Quinton . : ‘ : 239 0 o| Zadig & Co. : : ; ‘ : oF alah i jsp iy ems 
Streeter & Co. ‘ ; : 2240 0 Knight , . : ; : ; - 14,298 0 6 
| Hayter, Carisbrooke (accepied ) 212) | aueont Franks . . : : ; . - (13,515 10 6 
| EAST GRINSTEAD. ei ae shapes Cost Se We arene 
% the sewering of the following roads. Mr. W. E. Cae : : : ; 111732 4 3 
| Woorram, engineer and surveyor. Martin, Wells & Co. . : : i oA LOShe Om o 
| Morton Road. STREETER & Co., Godalming (accepted ) eh YT O2 bee E 
Ties. : 4 : ; ‘ : : 42006) jae 
Gasson . , - : : ; : 28 7 One 
_ Reade & Sons 273 5: Io LONDON. 
| King : . : 272 to 2{| For repairs and decorations to house, Carlton Vale, 
| Rayner . : é ; : . . 261981 Sang London, N.W. Mr. HeErsert RIcHEs, architect, 
eames & Co. . : ; , 239 0 0 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C. 
Youna, East Grinstead (accepfed ) 209 10 O OsBorn & Sons (accepted) ; ; VOb OF O 


(ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


oy 7) ee 5 
4 Wi ry 
: =o 
W ¢ 
o> 
= W 
i ASS 
all co & ) 
< e 
Sg aS 
ws ROCHESTER KENT 
k LONDON DEFICE (S9,DUEER VICTORIA STREET 
; Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in suecession). 


IN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
0 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
H COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ’ 
al — 


q AT a ( Vincent Roperts 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free |e ED S 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


~ 


ah a FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
[. ' ESDE|. PAPER mae oan 
| : | ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
& Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


SDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


2 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continuwed. LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of Council offices, for the Metropolitan For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying 2 2 
Borough of Holborn. nection with the construction of the ie 
Dove Bros. . . . . . - £25, 080 0 Oo Bridge and Victoria Embankment tramways. 
Ashby & Horner : 3 : : 24,185 0 O Mowlent & Cox Lid. z : : . £47,744 ee 
Holland & Hannen . ; ; 4 i 23,9021 0 20 White & Co., iis ; . 46,334 16 
as ou Ltd . . . : pits oe) Dick, KERR & Co. ta London (accepted ) 45,836 14 
. L. Holloway 5 : g : «123,600 7 0 40 a 
F. & H. F. Higgs see Pee to Ire For ca Works. overhead sludge-tanks at the Bark 
Higgs & Hill —. : ; : é 123.5 22 OF nO Bull ] 
Holloway! BroSsneucie) oh. eo ure haan 23,000 p uO sO Sh iG |e a te oS Se A753 : 
Trollope & Sons ‘ ; ; ; eee Sylib Ss OLCO. ae ee saat : 4 i . : 639 47 
Carmichael Phage : : J 22{862\.0 250 epon Sens i ; : ; i -- Oiate 
A ; ’ Symes: ; ; : ; é ; . 5 aaa 
Richards & Co. . : , f . 22,840 0 0 rater a ce 
ance & Son . - 22 OB 2 O1nO. ; : 
peas Ca arias BA ae Seka Proctor & Sons, Plumstead (accepted ) . . 4586 18 
Prestige & Co. . : E : el 2o AAs Lor AO LONDONDERRY. 
Kilby & Gayford 22,258 o o| For the erection of technical school at Strand Roadie 
GREENWOOD, Ltp. (accebte: q) 22025) HO 10 Epwarp J. Toye, architect, Londonderry. 
Gallagher & Sons. : : : ; L269 O 
For erecting central library, for Tottenham Urban District Case 2 ; i : : . 10,568 19 
Coane. Mr. W. H. Prescort, architect, Council Laverty & Sines ; : : ; . 10,220 0 
Offices. Smyth Bros. — . 5 : : ; + °\03iimee 
Jackson : : . . : ° LMA TO 0 Sweeney . ‘ ; . : . 9,800 o 
Clark & Sons : . : : : 1, SAVOGO GOGO Courtneys Comsee : : ‘ . 0:78 o 
Hale & Co. -. : 3 : : ‘ ut 4, Q00ls Onno Maultsaid . : . 9,696 17 
Monk . . . . . . fi BiOOG Ome G CoLHOUN, Londonderry (accepted ) ; .  S970meo 
Sands & Burley : d ‘ : : + 9,880, On O 
Stedmann & Co. . : : : ; +. 3,808 0220 LLANTRISANT. 
Porter . ; . ; 4 i ; eB 82a Orne Ht OF providing and laying drains and other works at 
Fitch & Cox. , i : : ‘ 97 OO Llantrisant sewer outfalls. Mr. Gomer S. Mor 
Jerram . cairn O5 surveyor, Pontyclun. 
LAWRENCE & Son, Rottenhat (accepted) AE BOG2t: OrCe Williams F : : ; ; 5 oie 12 
Nightingale . ; ‘ : ae i WE O3) OF. 72 20 vib). John f ‘ : . Patan ; 143 & 
Dyer ; : : : i ; . Tague 
For the erection of shop and private house at Leyton, Rutter... : 5 ‘ , : : at 5 
London, N.E. Mr. Herperr- Ricues, architect, Rees : : : : nee : .. 13enet 
3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. Saunders ; ; : . : ; . Fate 
Perry & Co. . é tile 800 0 0 Morgan . : ; : j ; : . agent 
Shurmur & Sons. 5 3 A 4 eae Gc am ober) Collins & Co. . ; ; ‘ ; : T2GaeKc 
Good . 4 ; % : L seats, 5 OGL) Oui Brown . : ieee 02 , : ; . a 
Osborn & Sons : : : d DEL BE IORO CO John & West . - a 
CLEMENS Bros. (accepted) : ‘ ; 5 £340: TO? O BARNES, CHAPLIN & Co., "Cardiff (accepted ) Rs 


AM HILL STONE. 
DULTING STONE. 


THE ae HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., UTI 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office. NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., S$ 
a 


CONTRACTORS) ("i ensons te 
PHOTOGRAPHERS (45.2. protean 


“Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’’—Vide PRESS. Telephone 3025 CENTRAL. 

oy 
VIGERS, SONS & c< 
, TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘ THICKLY, 1 
Head Office, ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, 72 
nae Note Address { Wharf and Mill,; and at Chelsea and Soho. 090 WES 


. SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint 
FLOORING BLOCK.:.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 
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LLANTRISANT AND LLANTWIT. NEWTON ABBOT. 

For drainage and other works for the Llantrisant and | For the construction cf a concrete bridge. Mr. Lewis 
Llantwit Fardre Rural District Council. Mr. G. S. Srevens, surveyor, Town Hall, Newton Abbot. 
MorGan, surveyor, Pontyclun. Narracott - £430 oe 

Church Village sewerage. Andrews cK he a 

Blackmore . £393 0 6 Parker Bros. : 252.8070 

Williams ag ag Tone Stevens Bros. . : 249 0 Oo 

Rutter SEA 6 STACEY, Newton Abbot (accepted) 240 0 Oo 

Rees 509 13 6 

Mundy 505 4 9 OTLEY. 

John 494 7 7 | For the sewering, paving, &c., in Back Garnett Street. Mr 

Saunders : 490 11 8 y (oe SHARPE, engineer and surveyor. 

Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 481 12, 3 W. & H. Richmond £357 oO 

Sutherland : AD aes Ward & Tetley 337 eT 

_ John & West . 470 10 I Naylor & Son. $3570 80 

Morgan . 445 9 5 Parkin & Co. 927 °°01 0 

Brown . - 443 16 5 Morley & Sons Z1ZATQ 4 

Cottins & Co., Cadoxton, Barry (accepted ) *) \debpsans Hannay, Otley (accepted | ) RIOD LOO 

‘ Road improvement. 

"Blackmore 151 18 64 SOUTHSEA. 

_ Collins & Co. Trgsen= 2 | For the reconstruction of the South Farade Pier, for tle 

| G. L. Morgan . TRE IO: 26 Town Council. 

| Brown . 105,-- 3410 Thorne & Sons, Westminster (recom- 

Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 10ol 6 4 mended ) LST Oz -O 

John ; : 98 16 7 

_ Saunders 98 6 9 SPENNYMOOR. 

Bay 80 rs : | For relaying cement concrete flags in the High Street. 

C [e) 2 2 

Sutherland 86 10 I eee Pela ze 6 

John & West . 80. 4a STANLEY. 

Rees. 79 19! | For street works at Shield Row, Gordon Terrace, Sylvia 

WT. Moreay, Church Village (accepted } iS pee and Robert Terraces. Mr. T. E. Crossiine, architect, 

MERTON, Stanley. 

or construction of concrete walls and floors and other Routledge PLO Sah, Ono 

works at sewage works. Mr. R. M. Cuart, surveyor, McLaren. cb OO OT 
Town Hall, Croydon. A. & R. Davis 2480412950 

Cooke & Co. ws (\£o78") one Boiston Bab hick A 

_ Jackson . 964 19 9 Stephenson 805 6 Io 

Rayner . : 480\ 8 Oa o Johnson . 792 alin tO 

Kavanagh & Co. 87211 Gus © Goldsborough . : TS 2 ss See 

Page & Son . 849 0 O Johnson & Strong ‘ 762 822) oF 

Bec E. Ires, Mitcham (accepted) 756 0 0 Smpson, Newcastle-on- Ty ne (accepted) . FOF 19" I 


Al! Kinds of 


UCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 


IRONWORK. 


LAN & DAVIDSON, Lti., Carrick Foundry, 
| STANNINGLEY. LEEDS. 


'TEEL_ROOFS 


isTaUCTIONA STEELWORK. 


_W. & J. OAKES, 
hor Street, Hunslet, ‘LEEDS. 
i Telephone No. 583. 


7 PARQUET 
es FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
_ Dorset Square, N,W. 

| Timber LA) Oak and Hampstead. 
li 2607 Paddington. Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” 


' Roar 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 
is offered by the 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 

LIFE OFFICE 
over approved property at rates 
of repayment usually less than 
the rent. At death the property 
becomes free for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 


Prospectus from 


| W. A. BOWIE, London. Manager, 
2, 3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


‘STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ESTABLISHED 18W. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and, Smoke Trouble.- Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &e: 
'* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators, 
Full par tic ulars on application, 

4 QUEEN “VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


lron Fire Escape 


STAIRCASES 


(internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements, 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 


Moorgate Engineering W oe 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING eee BUILDINGS, 
ROOF >, STEEL , 
PRINCIPALS —_ 


SRS 


Ca ——\/ 
Ca MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, ww. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. , ‘é 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852. 


“Se Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.8.4. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
” Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


_ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


= Well made in strong Zing 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


ea Price Lists, Catalogues, 
= sy Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 
Tele. Address, 


REG. No. $21,590, ? “Ventilator, Halifax.”, 
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WOOLWICH, 
For additions of kitchens and stores at the Union infirmary, 


Plumstead. Mr. J. O. Coox, architect, Woolwich. 
Mills : ‘ : ; Pee O16 
Sheppard. 2020 ie, 3 a0 
Pasterfield & English 2,749 9 O 
Sanford 2 RRR tO 
Warr 2 SAT tOsO 
Fenn ‘ : : : : 2.542. O..00 
Stewart : F 5 2 : t, 2,514/°10; 40 
Blay 2,490 0 O 
Sanford & on 2,460 0 O 
Mills. : 2,444 0-0 
F, & G. Foster 2.300) KO! OG 
Kent 2.3982 0:.°0 
Steadman & ren 232707 O30 
R. & E. Evans. 222,540 10570 
Tuomas & EDcE, Woolwich Coe nk S37 Ac Ban ope he 


Tue Horsfall Destructor Company, Ltd., have just com- 
pleted severai important destructor plants, including, at 
Falmouth, a power plant for Messrs. Crompton & Co., Ltd. 
(g general contractors for the Corporation electricity scheme), 
in which the refuse is to be used to generate electric light 
and power for tramways ; and a very “important{plant at ‘St. 
Petersburg of eight high- capacity cells, in which the new 
‘“ Horsfall” patent system of ‘ “mechanical charging” has 
been embodied. In this system, which is in full” operation 
at Leeds, the objectionable handling of the refuse by work- 
men is entirely done away with and a very large saving 
effected on the working costs. The company “has also 
recently shipped destructor plants to Perth, Western 
Australia, and Singapore, and has in oe a 4- cell ' ‘back- 
feed” plant for Dunoon, on the Clyde ; 2-cell plant at 
Kingstown, co. Dublin; and a “ eR ee 8 charged ” 
plant at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The last-named has been 
somewhat delayed by extra work in the foundations, which 
the company are carrying out in concrete piles. The com- 
pany have also in hand the extension of the “ Horsfall” 
destructor at Stourbridge. 


TRADE NOTES. % 


hours and chiming the Westminster quarters, has ‘ 
been erected in St. Paul’ s Church, Widnes, by Messrs, 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. : 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Folkestone Corporation have obtained the cons 


marine promenade, on condition that electric light is 

Tue Madras Government have sanctioned the ins 
of electric light and fans in the Guindy resideace 
Governor of Madras, at a cost of 4,000/. ie 


Tue Londoii County Council having intimate 
intention to instal the overhead trolley system on a 
of the route covered by the northern tramways, the I 
Borough Council have passed a resolution adhe 
their decision that none but the conduit system shc 
adopted. 

Tue Watford Town Council intend to apply for sae 
to borrow 13,500/. for improving the electric-light und 
taking. A sum of 80,000/. has already been laid out on ~ 

scheme. At the forthcoming Local Government Bo; 
inquiry a majority of the Council will oppose the loan. 


Ture Manchester City Council adopted a recommen 
tion of the tramways committee to confine the par 
carrying operations of the department to the area of 
tramways. The loss last year was nearly 6,ooo/., and th 
was a prospect of at least 4,o0o/ loss per annum in 
present and succeeding years. The difficulty lay in 
decision of Mr. Justice Farwell that the Corporation co 
not act as common carriers—could not, in fact, convey < 
parcels that were not actually carried on their tramways 
at least some portion of the journey. An amendment 
discontinue parcel-carrying altogether was rejected. 

Currinc structural steel beams and girders by 
electric arc has been carried on in clearing away the det 
and wreckage resulting from the fire at San Francisco, ( 
For this purpose a current of about 250 amperes, at fi 


“Standard” BATHS AND ONE-PIECE LAVA- 
TORIES COMBINE THE BEAUTY OF CHINA 
WITH THE DURABILITY OF IRON. 


FREEDOM FROM CRACKS, AND -‘CREVICES 
INSURES “PERBECT. SANITARY. 


PROTECTION, 


Write for our elaborate booklet, 


many new patterns. 
application to Dept. F, 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


“MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,” also for our special lavatory booklet, showing 
Ask for Booklet No. 6, post free on 


_ARCHITECTS SHOULD §S 


j -JOHNSONS PHILS 


TESTED — GUARANTEED _ 
Canaan FOR Pe Lists AND Sav 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, 
Electric Cable Works, Old Char 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY 


WELLINGBOROUGH. © 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, | 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, 
kinds of Builders and Col 

Ironwork. 


FALDO’S ASPH 
Unsurpassed for Horizontal and V 
Courses. 


“The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


ai) 
> \3be 
A 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Se ee 
THOMAS FALDO & CO, 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


7 TRADE ; 
andar 


MARK _{¥e) 


Contractor to H.M. Gk 
India Office, 


English and Swedish 


Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information an 


¥, 
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10 100 volts, was supplied to the electrodes through long 
sible cables by a 25-kw. direct-current generator mounted 
vatruck and paver by a 40 horse-power single-cylinder 
Joline engine. The use of a voltage higher than that 
inarily used in the electric arc was “found an advantage 
ihat the arc is thereby rendered less susceptible to ihe 
juence of the wind. Remarkably Satisfactory results 
‘e secured, a 15-inch I-beam being cut in two in about 
, ninutes, whereas to cut a beam of ‘this size with a hack- 
would have required several hours. This method of 
OF is specially adaptable to inaccessible places. 
THE City of Birmingham electric-supply department 
j ounce that in connection with the official opening of the 
;amer Lane generating station on the roth inst, the works 
, be open to the public on October 13, 15, 16 and 17 between 
j hours of 2 p.M.andtop.m. A part of the works will be 
jised for the exhibition of electrical appliances, and 
) aratus will be on view showing the use of electrical 
] rgy for lighting, power, heating Sud medical purposes. 
\ vorking exhibit will show the process of manufacture of 
jmdescent electric lamps, and the latest types of are, 
jimdescent and mercury vapour lamps will be shown. 
[: generating plant is divided into two sections, one sec- 
j supplying low-tension current for local lighting and 
jaway load, the second section generating high-tension 
(vent, which i is transmitted to sub-stations in various parts 
jhe city, where it is transformed down to the pressure 
¢aired for tramways and public supply in these areas. 
y-stations have been erected at Saltley, Bordesley, 
ker Street, Court Road and Dudley Road. 
‘A CONFERENCE was held in the Dyrham Miners’ Hall on 
jurday to discuss the county electrical and other muni- 
jilisation ‘questions. The Miners’ Council unanimously 
ised that “This conference of workers in the county of 
}ham, having watched the progress of the discussion in 
t Durham County Council for the past three years upon 
H subject of the municipalisation of the electric services 
l he county, desires to record its hearty approval of the 
) lic ownership of such schemes as (1) for public and 
rate lighting ; (2) for trams and light railways ; (3) power 
industries, particularly in view of the extended and 
leasing use of electricity in the working of coal-mines, 
be was bound to have a very important bearing on 
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wages and working conditions of mine workers in the 
future. Therefore, we desire to urge upon the County 
Council to (1) arrest the further inroads of exploiting com- 
panies; (2) to frame and promote a public scheme of 
electric service in all branches for the county of Durham ; 
(3) as early as possible to promote measures to buy up 
existing electric companies in the county as a means of 
having one unified scheme of service for the county; and 
(4) that all schemes be prepared by qualified experts.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. : 


As a result of the efforts of the Newport sanitary 
dilapidated houses committee the town clerk has been 
instructed to submit a draft by-law to insist of a bath being 
provided in each new house erected in the borough. 

An instance of how land has increased in value in 
Portsmouth was mentioned at a recent municipal election 
meeting. Some years ago land near Fratton Bridge was 
sold for 4o/. an acre. Recently a local builder purchased it, 
including the value of the clay for brickmaking and the 
land for building purposes, at the rate of 3,o00/. an acre. 

Tue Birmingham Trades’ Council on Saturday agreed to 
the following resolution proposed by a representative of 
the wood and stone carvers :—‘ That the Birmingham City 
Council be urged to adopt the following :—*That on all 
undertakings comprising several different branches of 
industry each branch be tendered for separately, where 
practicable, the whole to be carried out under the super- 
vision. of the city surveyor or officer appointed by the 
Council, and sub-letting shall not be allowed. The con- 
tractor shall pay the trade union rate of wages current in 
the district in which such work is executed, provided that 
such rate is not below the trade union rate of Birmingham.’ ” 

Tue Croydon Town Council have refused a request by 
the housing committee for authority to bring up plans and 
a scheme for building more municipal cottages on the 
Woodside land, where there are already eighty-six houses. 
It was shown that though the original houses were built in 
compliance with an agitation to provide houses for the 
working-classes of Croydon, tenants had to be taken from 
London to fill them. Among the present tenants are 


| 


| 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD en to Skrok nay or raruinepon tong,” 


Telegrams, * Snewin, London.’ LON DON, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


NDON OFFICE: 
‘PON D PLACE. 


Registered : 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
SLOME GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


» PORTLAND. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, @ 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


ae Wy Wilts. “Botlt 16Te CENTURY, 


FF LOvGLer 
$7 ALDHELMEOX GROUND 


, HEAD 


a Cate a 

«' LONDON DEPOTS: 

| OFFICES BAT 7 be opt oir a 9 ee Teena C.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL: - UE ert SD eoswa thine tae tu | 


jy. 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, J/ for HARDENING. Lie 1 hate MANCHESTER. ci . > 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 3 
Reece SNCE St EAST. 9 Fone ee ue TRAFRONDEPARIC, 2 
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‘independent gentlemen,” “ travellers,” an “ organ builder ” 


anda “retired engineer.” A motion for the insertion of a 
trade-union rate of wages clause in all contracts was also 
defeated. 


Tue public works committee of the Smethwick Town 
Council reported recently that they had considered the 
question of the proposed amendment of the by-laws as to 
the height of rooms intended to be used for human _habita- 
tion, and were of opinion that a minimum height of g feet 
in ordinary bedrooms in a district like Smethwick was 
xtremely desirable from a health point of view, and they 
therefore recommended that the Local Government Board 
be again approached upon the subject. They also recom- 
mended that the Local Government Board should be asked 
to sanction a by-law to the effect that in every dwelling- 
house having three or more rooms above the ground floor 
at least two of such rooms should be constructed so that 
they should be in every part 9 feet at the least in height 
from the floor to ceiling. 


Last year the Glasgow Corporation rejected a proposal 
to consider the expediency of establishing a works depart- 
ment. At the meeting last week notice was given of the 
following motion : CT yal the resolution of October 26, 
1905, in “reference to the establishmert of a works depart- 
ment, be rescinded, and in place thereof the following 
motion be adopted: That it be remitted to a special com- 
mittee of the Corporation to consider and report on the 
expediency of instituting in the public interest, where 
practicable, a works department of the Corporation, whose 
committee shall be charged with the duty of carrying out 
the work that at present is executed for the Corporation by 
private contractors.” 


Tue Birkenhead Town Council received formal sanction 
from the Local Government Board to the borrowing of 
3,680/. for the erection of nine double-tenement dwellings 
on the east side of Egerton Street and the provision of | a 
playground in connection therewith, in part’ satisfaction of 
the requirements of the order confirming the scheme of 
1901. The persons to be rehoused under. the Birkenhead 
improvement scheme, 1901, numbered 420. In Getley Street 
sixteen dwellings had already been erected to accommodate 
seventy-two. In Getley Street twelve tenements, already 
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TS 
erected, accommodated thirty-six. Excess accommodatioy 
in Mason Street already erected was thirty-nine. Th, 
houses to be erected in Egerton Street would accommodat 
eighty-one, which made a Soral of 228, which left 192 penes: 
to be accommodated or rehoused. 


Bancour Village asylum which was opened on ih 
3rd inst. by Lord Rosebery, is laid out on the segregat 
system. It has a present accommodation of abou 
750 patients, but is capable of great expansion. It consist; 
of a series of villa residences of small and varying dimen 
sions, no two alike either in outward form or intertio) 
arrangement and decoration; an administrative block and; 
church, hospital, laundry, farm, electric-power station anc 
other buildings scattered over a wide expanse of hill pasture 
land. The estate acquired for the purposes of the institu 
tion is 800 acres in extent. Of these 150 acres are buil 
upon, 500 acres are under grass, and the remainder j. 
arable land, most of which will be used for the growing o 
potatoes and oats. Toa large extent Bangour asylum wil 
be self-contained. A water supply was obtained on the 
estate, and the reservoir is sufficient for the storage o 
16,000,000 gallons of water. In the power station i 
machinery equal to the provision of electrical energy to the 
extent of 400 horse-power. The architect is Mr. Hippolyt 
J. Blane, of Edinburgh. 


THE harbour committee of Kirkcaldy Town Council er 
approved plans submitted by the engineers, Messrs 
Rendel & Robertson, for the further extension of th 
harbour and dock. The scheme consists of (1) a docl 
formed partly on the site of the present dock anc 
commercial part of the harbour, and partly on the sand: 
immediately outside them; (2) a south pier built on anc 
partly outside the south pier of the parliamentary plans 
(3) further extension of the east pier for a length of 50 feet 
(4) construction of a spur 30 feet long to the east pier 
inside of it, opposite to the end of the south pier, and (5) 
tidal basin forming a protected approach to the dock. Thi 
engineer’s estimate for this work is 78,610/., while the con 
tract for the extension of the east pier at present bein; 
carried out by Messrs. C. Brand & Son, Glasgow, is 26,000/ 
Sir Alex. Rendel strongly recommended that the contrac 
tor the new work should be placed in the hands of thi 
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also ) FLOORING TILES. 


London Representative : 
L.*W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


=—— 


STAFFORDSHIRE Porrenee 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ RICHARDS, TUNS 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Gentral. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TIL 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRE 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AND MEASURES OFFICE, CITY GREEN YARD, E.C. 


COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—ENTRANCE—MITCHELL TOWER. 


OF HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY, KELVINGROVE 
PARK, GLASGOW. 


: OLD HOUSE, THE PLAIN, WANDSWORTH. 


SIDE DOORWAY, GREAT HOUSE, BURFORD. 


“- 
. : 
IAL SERIES._ST. DAVIDS: THE CHOIR, WESTWARDS FROM 


j : HIGH ALTAR. 


contractors, Messrs. Brand & Sons. The committee 
jiend the Council to accepi the advice of their 
;r, and place the whole contract in the hands of 
; Brand at prices which had already been privately 
ed to the engineer. A plan was also submitted for 
yg dock to cost 10,000/., but it was decided to delay 
7 ter for further consideration. 


| VARIETIES. 

ersey Docks and Harbour Board contemplate the 
jon of training walis so as to prevent silting-up at the 
tof the river. 
; reconstruction of the South Parade Pier at Southsea 

commenced by Messrs. Thorne & Sons as soon as 
ii: and to be completed in seven months. 
jis structure was burnt down fireproof decking will 


As the 
nloyed. 


‘ f, 
) R. W.. Jounstone, Local Government Board | 


eor, held a public inquiry at the Birmingham Council 
concerning an application by the City Council for 

f to borrow 3,000/. for the erection of a mortuary in 

Street. 

Warrington Town Council have agreed that the 
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the Corporation for the performance of an agreement signed 
by him in the name of the Corporation, purchasing a mill 
for 8,ooo/. for street improvements. 

“Hic Temperatures and Modern Industry” is the 
subject of a very instructive article in Harper's Magazine 
for September, which also contains among much other 
reading matter and a wealth of illustrations, a disquisition 
on ‘The University of London,” by C. F. Thwing, LL.D. 

Tue Aberdeen Town Council, previous to adopting a 
recommendation that application should be made to Par- 


_liament for powers authorising the drawing of a new water 


supply from the river Avon, have carried out inquiries as 
to the condition of the present supply. It was found that 
serious pollution by the overflow of sewage is occurring. 

Tur Manchester promoters of the garden city move- 
ment have secured the option of purchase of an estate 
containing between 700 and 800 acres within a distance of 
about five miles from the Manchester Exchange. It is 
proposed to establish a garden city with a capacity for 
about 30,000 populatioa. 

Tue streets and buildings committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council have under consideration a report as to the 
extension of the sea wall at Joppa from the burgh engineer, 
showing a sea wall, promenade, shelter and gardens ; the 
promenade to be 20 feet wide, the gardens 20 feet wide and 
10 feet for a footpath, and the sea wall to be of cement and 
concrete. The estimated cost is between 7,000/. and 8,ooo/. 

Tus week’s Commercial Intelligence will contain a coupon 
giving free admission on Saturday, October 13, to the 
now open at 
Olympia. In order to enable the working engineer and 
apprentice in the provinces to take advantage of this offer, 
special trains have been organised to London on that day 
from Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, Loughborough and 
other stations. 

Ar the last meeting of the Salford Corporation, Mr. J. 
Corbett, the burgh surveyor, submitted a scheme for en- 
larging the town hall, possible if certain land was acquired. 
Mr. Corbett stated that if a more spacious and cokvenient 
site could be obtained at a reasonable cost it would be 
ultimately more economical to build an entirely new town 
hall. The proposal was finally rejected. 
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THe Swansea Harbour Trust, at their last meeting 
favourably considered a proposal to extend the scheme now 
in course of completion at a cost of 1,500,000/. There is a 


demand for more ample dock accommodation, so it is_ 


suggested to increase the capacity of the King’s Dock by 
25 per cent. If the work is commenced before the other 
contract is completed it could be carried out for 100,000/,, 
as against 250,000/. if at some indefinite future time. 


Tue board of management of the Wolverhampton and 
Staffordshire General Hospital desire to raise 10,o00/, in 
order to build a nurses’ home and to improve the existing 
hospital. It is proposed to build, on ground close to the 
hospital, a modern and comfortably-appointed nurses’ home, 
which will provide bedrooms for about fifty nurses, and 
also provide a dining-room for them. 


TuHE Bournemouth Town Council have received intima- 
tion that the Local Government Board will, subject to the 
Board of Trade’s approval being obtained to the works, so 
far as they are below high-water mark, sanction a loan of 
18,000/. for the purposes of constructing an undercliff drive 
and works of cliff protection there. The Council have 
decided to obtain tenders for the work, so that facilities 
might be given for finding employment for the unemployed 
in the borough during the winter months. 

Sir JoHn Wo tre Barry, the engineer, who resides in 
Perthshire and who is a motorist, has written to the clerk 
of the highways committee of the Perth County Council that 
it would be safer for motor traffic and for general users of 
the roads of the county if the hedges were cut down so that 
a better view could be obtained of approaching traffic. The 
hedges were often unnecessarily high, and Sir John suggests 
that they be cut down to a height of 4 or 43 feet. 


AN arrangement has been made with Messrs. Czeczo- 
wiczka & Son, builders, of Prague, for the erection at 
Andrychow, Galicia, of a large cotton-weaving mill, with a 
capital of two million Austrian crowns. The authorities 


are assisting the enterprise by (1) giving the necessary site 
free of cost, (2) freeing the factory from all national taxes 
for twenty years, and (3) advancing a loan of 400,000 crowns 
free of all interest for a period of five years; after that 
date the loan will be repayable within thirty years at 23 per 
cent. interest. 
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Tue Local Government Board are to be asked Si 
the following loans for the following elementary 
the county of Essex :—Great Bursted Council scho 
ment, 1,278/.; North Fambridge, enlargement, 184/. ; 
on-Sea, site and school, 3,716/.; Chadwell Heat} 
buildings, .4,055/.; Chadwell Heath infants’, en] @ 
1,441/.; Wanstead, site, school for 1,138 children. 
training and cookery centre and caretaker’s hous 
Woodford Bridge and Ray Lodge school, expen 
excess of loan of 18,222/. originally borrowed, 1,457, 
29,694/. . 

THE Lea Conservancy Board are urging the ] 
Rural District Council to avoid the pollution of the | 
introducing a new system of drainage at Roydon 
Council take the view that any expenditure in this ¢ 
tion would be largely for the benefit of London wate 
sumers. ‘They are also of the opinion that the prese 
operates most unfairly upon the local authorities in ¢ 
Valley, and that any expenditure upon river puri 
beyond what the Rivers Pollution Act demands sho 
borne by the Metropolitan Water Board. ies 


A CONFERENCE of the various governing boc 
Glamorganshire was held at Neath on the 8th j 
discuss the subject of the preservation of ~ 
water for the people of Wales, and _ especial] 
water of South Wales for the people of South ~ 
some discussion it was resolved :— “Th: 
conference is of opinion that the Glamorgan ( 
Council should engage an expert or experts to pre 
report as to the best method of dealing with the pres. 
future water-supply of the administrative county ; ar 
when such a report is prepared a further conferenc 
be called to consider the report under the powers 
Glamorgan Water Act.” S 


Dr. Macnamara, M.P., recently addressed a letter 
Prime Minister drawing attention to the “ unjust inc 
of the burden of local rating” in London, and inc 
whether the Government propose to prosecute with pr 
tude the Bill for the further equalisation of rates in L 
promised by the King’s Speech of February 10. | 
Campbell-Bannerman, in reply, said :—“ Althoug 
Government have not found it practicable this year to 
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seasure for the further equalisation of London | paid compensation almost the whole of the time from that 
may rest assured that the matter will continue to | date until March last, when he committed suicide by cutting 
ir active attention. The injustice of the present | his throat. Three medical men called for the applicant 
jent, in virtue of which the wealthier areas are | attributed the act to his loss of reason, owing to the pain 
J to escape a large portion of their obligations to the | and depression caused by the shock following the accident. 
of London as a whole must be manifest to us | No evidence was called for the respondents, but counsel 
argued on their behalf that it had not been proved that the 
man’s suicide was the result of the accident. His Honour, 
ge bridge carrying their passenger lines over the Tees however, held that he was bound by the medical evidence, 
iteaaby. The bridge was built in 1841 and consists which was all on one side. If it had not been for that, he 


| said, he would hold that the suicide could not be traced to 


‘tiron girders strengthened by wrought-iron tension 2 : ; 
and carried by masonry piers resting upon piled | the accident. Judgment was given for the applicant, but 


tions at about low-water level. Throughout the | Stay of execution was granted pending an appeal. 
¢ river spans of 89 feet and the two shore spans of | Tue rebuilding of the hydropathic establishment at 
ik he girders are continuous, being fastened together | Peebles, which was destroyed by fire in July last year, is 
jhe piers by bolts and straps. The flooring is entirely being rapidly pushed forward. The new structure is being 
jber, and there being four girders over each span, each | erected from designs by Mr. J. Miller, A.R.S.A,, Glasgow. 
ks lines of way 1S independent of the other. The The grand corridor, which is 210 feet in length, will form, 
are being retained, the masonry and foundations | with the conservatory, a promenade of over 300 feet. The 
n good condition, but the upper courses are to be | new dining-room will accommodate 300 people at separate 
ed by new bedstones and cornices. The new bridge, | tables. The roof of the dining-room being flat, a roof garden 
ied by Mr. W. J. Cudworth, of York, will be of the | has been provided. The drawing-room, writing-room and 
girder type. grand lounge windows open upon verandahs, so that visitors 
}Locat GovERNMENT inquiry was opened in June and | May dine ‘al fresco.” The new recreation-room will have 
¢med until this month respecting the proposed re- accommodation for 400 people. All the floors and partitions 
grement and reconstruction of the London area known | will be fireproofed, and the buildings will be lighted by 
{: Italian colony. The housing of the working classes | electricity. The baths will again be one of the distinctive 
sittee of the Holborn Borough Council report that equipments of the establishment. The cost of rebuilding 
regard to the underground rooms, although all the and furnishing and equipping is estimated at about 100,000/. 
owners represented at the inquiry agreed to dis- It is expected that the building will be open by Easter 1907. 


we the use of the basements for living purposes, Tue Rugby Urban District Council some years ago 
yyhandos Land and Building Society (the owners of | acquired, for between 2,000/. and 3,000/., land in the middle 
 Tgest ahd me colony), "are making every effort | of a rapidly-developing estate, for the purpose of public 
Gapoonsent ay rae "vont use.” The committee | paths, but subsequently they decided that the site was not 
jore recommend that, at the adjourned inquiry, the | suitable. A proposal that the land should be sold was 
clerk be instructed “to press for an undertaking for | defeated. Ultimately it was agreed to retain it as an open 
scontinuance of the use of the whole of the under- | space, provided adjoining owners would contribute, and 
id rooms in the area for living purposes. they raised 600/. The Local Government Board sanctioned 
REMARKABLE compensation case came before Judge | the spending of 214/ on the fencing and laying-out of the 
¥ Roberts at Mountain Ash County Court on the rst | land. At the last meeting the Council decided to return the 
E. J. Lawrence, a haulier working at Penrhiwceiber, | 600/. and not commit themselves to the retention of the land 
Jy 1905 met with an accident while at work, and was ‘as an open space for ever. The clerk advised that the 


. 


es North-Eastern Railway Company will shortly renew | 
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Council had already committed themselves to the retention 
of the land by the covenants they had entered into, and the 
chairman said the only effect of the vote that night was that 
the 600/. would be returned and the land would be retained. 
Ultimately it was decided to take the opinion of counsel as 
to the exact legal position. 

Tue Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have granted a 
warrant to the Royal Victoria Hospital Trustees for an 
administrative block at Craigleith. The additions are to 
consist of an administrative block and two pavilions con- 
tainilg twelve beds in each. The principal feature is the 
patients’ dining hall—6o feet 6 inches by 23 feet. Imme- 
diately in connection with the hall are the kitchen offices 
and service-room between. There are also lady super- 
intendent’s business-room, dispensary and_ board-room. 
Accommodation is provided in an attic for servants. The 
two pavilions are exact copies of the pavilions which were 
erected some years ago, these having been found thoroughly 
adapted for the purposes for which they were designed. 
They are built of brick and harled, and are thoroughly com- 
fortable and suitable in every respect. The architects are 
Messrs. Sidney Mitchell & Wilson. 

Tue Labour Department of the Board of Trade have 
issued a report on the changes in the rates of wages and 
hours of labour in the United Kingdom in 1905. The 
decline which characterised the movement of wages in 
I9OI, 1902, 1903 and 1904 continued in 1905. In the latter 
year, however, the falling off was much less marked than 
in the four preceding years, and during the second half of 
the year an upward tendency was shown. This upward 
tendency has continued for the first six months of 1906, 
during which advances have taken place in all the more 
important groups of trades with the exception of the 
building trades. So far as could be ascertained by the 
Department, nearly 689,000 workpeople had their rates of 
wages changed during the year. Of these, about 319,000 
received advances, amounting to 16,3002 per week, and 
nearly 250,000 sustained decreases amounting to about 
18,500/. per week. Of the latter class 11,000 belonged to 
the building trades and 7,000 in the quarrying industry. 
The changes in hours of labour reported affected 95,985 work- 
people, of whom 90,179 had their hours of labour reduced. 
The net effect of all the changes was a reduction of 65,265 
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hours in the weekly working time of the worl 
affected. Of the workpeople whose hours were ¢ 
over 92,000 (or 96 per cent.) were in the building 
Of that number 70,000 were workpeople in the - 
branches of the building trades in London who 
rearrangement of their winter working hours, _ 
THE new suspension bridge which has been erect 
the Trent with the dual purpose of carrying the wate 
necessary to serve the reservoir that is being cons 
on Wilford Hill, and giving additional foot facilities 
the river, has been formally opened. The bridge has 
of 225 feet between the centres of the abutments, 
12 feet wide. Below the footway are two steel] 
mains, each 14 inches diameter. The pressure of \ 
these mains is about 90 Ibs. to the square inch, T 
cables, each constructed of 259 wires, are manufact 
the best_ plough steel. The ends of the cables on 
side of the river are anchored to steel girders with 
ment arrangements, the girders being weighted byin 
blocks of concrete. The cables pass over Massiy 
rockers on the tops of the abutments, and these rock 
firmly attached to steel girder frames built in the 
abutments. The ultimate strength of each cable i: 
280 tons. The cables support, by means of fifty-eig 
pension rods, the whole of the weight of the cross g 
pipes, footway, &c. Two lines of 12-inch diamet 
pipes have also been laid across the bridge for use 
future time, and there is also provision for electric 
The bridge was designed by Mr. W. B. Bryan, the c 
ing water engineer, assisted by Mr. J. B. Lewes, t 
architect. . 
THE new sewage works for Stratford-on-Avon 
opened on the 27th ult. The outfall works, com] 
17 acre, adjoin the south-east side of the Great W 
Railway about midway between Stratford and } 
stations. A loan of 23,500/, was sanctioned by the 
Government Board for the purpose of the scheme 
was commenced in September 1904. The pu 
machinery consists of three gas-engines, each 30 
together with three sets of double-acting piston-| 
13 inches diameter and 16 inches stroke. Each 
engines and pumps is capable of raising a volu 


sewage equal to twice the dry weather flow through 
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; yards of 15-inch rising main, the total lift being 
veet. On leaving the station the sewage is conveyed 
| distance of about one mile through a 15-inch cast-iron 
j, main laid across the racecourse and under the river 
) py an inverted syphon, thence under the Great 
em Railway to the highest point of the site of the 
41] works. On reaching the outfall works the sewage 
{st of all treated in liquefying tanks, and afterwards on 
‘ria beds worked on the continuous flow or percolating 
em, provision being made for the treatment of filtered 
int on specially prepared land filters, while some 
es of land is also laid out to receive the filtered 
Int, the storm sewage being dealt with by means of 
sct beds. The contractors were Messrs. T. Vale & 
} Ltd., Stourport, and the consulting engineers Messrs. 
jox & Raikes. 


ag Stockport Town Council held a private meeting to | 


der the recommendations of the waterworks committee 

{respect to the execution of the first instalment of the 
yer waterworks. The town clerk had accepted service, 
ehalf of the Corporation, of a writ at the suit of Mr. 
m Kellett, the late contractor for the works, whose 
sact was terminated by the Corporation. 
s damages for breaches of contract occasioned by the 
yage and abandonment of the works. He also claims 
wice of the work done since February 13, 1905, and 
1 held by the Corporation in trust, anda declaration 
being in possession of the land at Kinder comprising 
ite of the works, he is entitled to retain possession 
{ his claims are discharged and he has removed his 
Jinery and plant. He also asks for an injunction to 
siin the Corporation from interfering with his possession 
Jeland. A letter was read from the contractor for the 
g of the pipe line from the Kinder to the Lyme 
Jvoir stating that Mr. Kellett had given him notice that 
Jjould not permit the Corporation or their agents to 
Were with any of his plans or the land comprised in his 
vact until they had satisfied his claim now before them. 
committee resolved that in the event of Mr. Kellett 
isting in his interference with the execution of the 
e works and completion of the Kinder pipe line the 
clerk be instructed to take immediate proceedings 
4st him for an injunction. 


Mr. Kellett | 


BELGIAN WORKMEN. 


In his report on the trade of Belgium, the British Consul- 
General refers to the prosperity of the industries of Belgium 
and the advantages to Belgian contractors in carrying out 
works of construction owing to the low rates of wages pré- 
vailing in that country for all classes of labour. In certain 
of the towns of Belgium a fixed minimum rate of wages is 
established by the municipality, which all tenderers for the 
contracts have to take into consideration before sending in 
their estimates. In Belgium the hours of labour are con- 
siderably longer than in the United Kingdom, and it is no 
uncommon thing for a labourer to commence work at 6 A.M, 
and terminate his work at 7 p.M., with the customary breaks 
for meals. For this he is probably paid an average wage of 
34d. to 43d. per hour for each hour’s work up to ten hours, 
and an increase of 25 per cent. for each of two additional 
hours, bringing up his daily earnings to from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
for twelve hours’ work. Many of the labourers in the towns 


| are domiciled in the surrounding country, and have to rise at 


an early hour in order to be at work by 6 4.M. in summer and 
7 aM. in winter. A law regulating the employment of 
persons on Sundays came into force on July 27. It pro- 
hibits the employment of labourers and clerks and all other 
paid workers for more than six days in each week in any 
commercial or industrial occupation, with the exception of 
(1) transport by water, (2) fishing enterprises, and (3) 
itinerant vending. The exceptions permitted by the law in 
regard to the difficult categories of trade are so numerous 
and varied that the ultimate result will doubtless be in most 
respects similar to the conditions prevailing previous to its 
enactment, by which the majority of the employés were 
allowed respite from their labours on Sunday. The object 
of the law appears to be to prevent the compulsory attend- 
ance of workmen on Sunday in opposition to their own 
wishes. In certain industries requiring the presence of 
workmen on Sunday permission is given by the law to 
employ men in gangs working thirteen days in every fort- 
night, and again it is allowable to employ workmen twelve 
times a year on seven days in the week in the in dustries in 
which wind or water is the sole or principal motive- power. 
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ARCHITECTS AND HEATING. 


FotLowine on the report made at the last annual general 


meeting of the National Association of Master Heating and 


Domestic Engineers, the following circular letter was issued 
‘to architects and others interested throughout the country :— 


June 6, 1906. 


Hot-WaTER AND HEATING SERVICES. 


I am instructed by my Council to communicate with you 
and respectfully draw your attention to the action of the 
plumbing trade (both masters and operatives) in:interfering 
with the execution of contracts placed in the hands of 
heating and domestic engineers by architects and other 
clients, and to the attempts of the plumbers to secure a 
monopoly of the work of domestic hot-water supply. 

The plumbers’ claims, which have been made in various 
places throughout the country, are that all such work in 
any metal is plumbers’ work only, and that it must not be 
undertaken by heating and domestic engineers. These 
claims have been successfully resisted, although in some 
cases the plumbers struck work and caused serious loss and 
annoyance to all concerned. 

This class of work has always been largely carried out 
by heating and domestic engineers, and the experience of 
some firms (members of this Association) covers a period 
of over eighty years. The claims of the plumbers are of 
quite recent date, and cannot be admitted, as, if acceded to, 
the monopoly created would be a hardship and injustice not 
only to the master engineers, but also to the workmen 
engaged in this special branch of engineering, who by 
training and experience are thoroughly qualified to do the 
work in the most efficient and satisfactory manner. 

The annexed resolution (Appendix No. 1), which was 
adopted at a joint conference between representatives of 
both master engineers and master plumbers, expresses the 
general position taken up and maintained by the members 
of this Association. 

I am further to advise that, with the object of preventing 
trouble and giving correct information as to facts, my 
Council submitted representations to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and an extract from a letter conveying 
the decision of this body is also annexed (Appendix No. 2). 


which arare it clear that their position is the same 
of the R.I.B.A. 

My Council desire me to ask your kind aan 
consideration of this matter and the favour 06 
co-operation, and I am to say that any communicatic 
you will receive the best attention, and further infor 
can be supplied if required. 

H. B, Wart, Secretary, 
National Association a Master Heating 
Domestic Engineers. 


APPENDIX No, I. 
Joint Resolution of Master Engineers and Master Ply 


“At a meeting held May 22, 1902, it was m 
resolved by the representatives of the National Assc 
of Master Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland - 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
future it be observed that all leadwork be con 
plumbers’ work, but that a neutral line be taken as - 
all iron, brass, copper or other metalwork, which 
executed by engineers or plumbers.” 

Proposed by Mr. D. M. Nesbit, London, on behal 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; se 
by. Mir 3). Ge: Taylor, Huddersfield, on behalf 
National Association of Master Plumbers, and unani 
agreed to. 

APPENDIX No. 2. 


Extract from Letter from the Royal Institute of Bri 
Architects. 

“ February 27, 

“Tam directed by the Council to inform you tl 
committee appointed to receive deputations fro 
National Association of Master Plumbers of Great 
and Ireland, the National Association of Master I 
and Domestic Engineers, and the United Of 
Plumbers’ Association, with regard to the right 
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sont trades to deal with hot-water work for heating and 
Jater supply, has presented its report, with which the 
|] is in entire agreement. 

+ am to inform you that the Royal Institute of British 
‘tects is concerned only with the improvement and 
“ncy ef craftsmanship, and does not concern itself 
Jrade questions. It therefore cannot see its way to lay 
| any rule or to advise its members as to which trade 


/d have the right or preference in the execution of hot- 


- work. 


(Sioned) W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


. AppenpDIx No. 3. 

| py of Letter from the Manchester Society of Architects. 
“March 16, 1906. 
With reference to the circular issued by the Master 
(Operative Plumbers’ Associations, dated March 25, 
| which emanated from this Society, my Council regrets 
ba that it has not been construed in the spirit it 
ded. it oe ws 
‘Lam instructed by my Council to inform you that it is 
implete accord with the letter, copy of which I[ enclose, 
Jd from the Royal Institute of British Architects, dated 
juary 27, 1906 see above], and to inform you that it 
ses the same to be accepted as its view of the matter. 

““(Signed) Paut OGDEN, 


“Honorary Secretary.” 
NEW BUILDING STONES. 
; trade has been by repetition so accustomed to various 


(cial substitutes for natural stone that it views with a 
ous eye anything announced as a novelty in this 
‘tion. We have just seen, however, a process which 
Jars to be most successful. It is claimed that the 
jegses of nature are in some degree imitated, and many 
3s have elapsed since the process now perfected has 


| brought to its present state. It is certainly most 


(derful to see slag, of which some 8,000 tons are taken 


jto sea and dumped in the broad ocean every week, 
Ysed into handsome and useful adjuncts of building. 
(only slag, but every waste of stone is used, and there 


_ 


First 


SLAMS eS 


i 
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seems no limit to the modification which produces rare 
and costly marbles or a close-grained easily-worked 
building stone. Set out briefly, the process follows 
as nearly as possible the geological action of the 
forces of nature in making marble. The artificial method 
may be summarised as follows :—A pure carbonate of lime 
is composed of 56 parts of lime and 44 parts of carbonic acid 
gas. The necessary amount of stone is calcined in closed 
retorts for the purpose of liberating the gas and obtaining 
lime. The gas thus obtained is liquefied and stored in 
bottles for future use. The oxide is then withdrawn and 
mixed in a revolving drum, with a certain proportion of the 
ground carbonate. When the lime and fine powder are 
thoroughly mixed the whole is slaked. The hydrate of lime 
thus obtained is now in a fit state for pressing into slabs or 
other forms desired. Should, however, a coloured marble 
be desired, the colour, which is principally due to iron in 
its various combinations, is thoroughly mixed with the pro- 
portionate parts of the limestone and lime. The whole is 
then slaked. This method insures absolute evenness 
of colour throughout the mass, whether it be red, sienna, 
green, black or other colour. The plastic material is now 
taken to a hydraulic press capable of exerting a pressure 
which will give a cubic measurement to the block equal 
to the best and closest grained stone to be found in nature. 
After the slabs are removed from the press they are taken 
to a drying-room to expel the remaining moisture. The 
desiccated blocks are then placed in a cylinder, a vacuum is 
created and the carbonic acid gas originally extracted from 
the limestone and stored is now brought into action. The gas 
is first fed into the tank at practically no pressure, but the 
assimilation of the gas by the lime is so rapid that heat is 
speedily generated. So long as heat is maintained the 
tank requires feeding regularly only, but if signs of decrease: 
are shown then pressure must be gradually applied until 
such time as the gauge remains stationary. When this 
occurs, the lime previously disseminated throughout the 
mass has become carbonate again, and the blocks are hardly 
to be distinguished from the natural stone. For marbles, 
lithographic stones, and Portland, Caen and other building 
stones the process seems most effective in its achievements. 
The Lithographic Stone and Marble Company, Lideaor 
Ponder’s End, and of 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C., who 
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are Geveloping the patents, have every prospect of business, | to ask Parliament, as has been done with success in sey 
and the samples shown by them are particularly good | past years, to grant the Council exemption from the o 
specimens of artificial marbles and stones of all kinds. tion of the g2nd section of the Lands Clauses Consolida 
| Act, 1845, which provides that where the promoters , 
| public undertaking, acting under statute, re uire to ta 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. a of a house, building or manufactory, the owen. 
THE improvements committee of the London County Council have the right of calling upon them to take the whole, - 
have prepared a list of the improvements in respect of cost of acquiring the whole instead of merely a portio 
which they recommend that Parliamentary powers should | the property would in certain cases be prohibitive, — 
‘be ‘sought in the session of 1907. The manner in which the cost of street improvement 
Most of the schemes which have engaged attention are connection with tramways is apportioned as between 
those prepared by the highways committee for the con- improvement account and the tramways account is ur 
struction of tramways, involving the acquisition of property | consideration. It should be mentioned that in each eas 
and the widening of portions of the thoroughfares along /an improvement along the route of an existing ora 
which the tramways will pass. If the tramway schemes be | posed tramway the whole cost of laying down and pa’ 
sanctioned by the Council it will be necessary for applica- the tramway track will be charged, in accordance with 
ticn to be made to Parliament by means of the Improve- | usual practice, to the tramways account. 
ments Bill in the session of 1907 for powers for the Not any of the schemes will involve the displacemey 
compulsory acquisition of the property, with a view to the a large number of persons of the labouring class, but wI 
necessary widening of the thoroughfares. _ any displacements whatever are contemplated provision 
The highways committee have urged the committee | rehousing has been made in the estimates of the cos 
to advise the Council to arrange at once for the widening of acquiring the necessary property. : 
the thoroughfares and to submit the necessary recommend- | Having regard to the nature and small extent of 
ations to the Council, so that the particular street improve- improvements in question it is not desirable in this inst: 
ments may be undertaken without delay. Having regard to apply to Parliament for powers to levy an improven 
‘to the urgent representations of the highways committee, | charge upon owners of property benefited; nor do 
and with every desire to assist the general traffic in London, committee consider that the improvements are of suc 
they have decided at once to recommend the Council to character as to justify the Council in incurring the 
apply to Parliament for powers to execute the improvements, great expense of constructing subways for pipes and w 
subject to the local authorities agreeing in due course to along the particular thoroughfares, though they propos 
consent to the tramways and to make the suggested contri- adopt the precaution of inserting in the Bill the usual elz 
butions towards the cost. _ to empower the Council to require the companies to r 
The committee have also considered the question of the | their gas, water and other pipes affected ‘by the impr 
street widenings which might be necessary or desirable in ment in question. This will enable the Council, if i 
connection with the proposals for the construction of tram- | desires, to determine hereafter to construct certain ; 
ways from Forest Hill to the Crystal Palace, from the ways in particular places. 
Marble Arch to Cricklewood, and from Streatham High The total net cost to the Council of the suggested 
Road to the county boundary. provements included in the list is estimated at 140,7 
Much of the property to be acquired consists of portions _ after deducting the contributions from the local authori 
of gardens and forecourts, and it will therefore be necessary If there be added to this an amount in respect of contr 
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, towards the cost of local improvements, say 100,000/, 
/amount recommended for the year 1906-7 Hecate 
41602, This is less than the annual amount recommended 
‘)yme of the previous years. If the Council adopt the 
rt the net amount voted for street improvements during 
Ui ghteen years commencing March 1889, and ending in 
ne 1907, will be about .7,968,456/., which represents an 
\ ge annual expenditure of about 442,692/. The Metro- 
yan Board, during the thirty-three years of its existence, 
lt upon street improvements, including the embank- 
% of the Thames, 11,516,974/, an average annual ex- 
iture of about 349,000/. Since the Board was super- 
<1 by the Council the traffic in London has considerably 
gased, and the need for new and widened thoroughfares 
s,ecome more and more pronounced. Having regard to 
jyreat public need it became exceedingly difficult to 
fin from submitting to the Council several important 
\iecessary schemes, but, in view of the large amount to 
th the Council is already committed in respect of street 
svements, and having regard to the opinions recently 
sssed in the Council against further extensive liability 
i; incurred, we have decided to submit this year only a 
nf the most urgent schemes, all of which, with one 
«otion—namely, “the reconstruction of Weekat Bridge, 
idley’s Road, Deptford— aré connected with tramway 
csals, special circumstances making it desirable for 
i to be undertaken without delay. 


h 
| 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


yidress was delivered by Colonel Robert King as Dean 
jiild of Glasgow. He said :—As this is the Jast occa- 
\e which I shall have the honour of presiding over this 
n: as Dean of Guild, I have to ask your indulgence while 
"few minutes I refer to the work brought before the 
i: during the past year. In addressing you last year | 
fired to the falling-off in the work brought before us 
1g the year—a falling- off for which we were all pre- 
rl, and you will not ‘be surprised to be told that the 
jovement which has taken place has been comparatively 
i, but-you will rather be surprised to hear that there 
seen any betterment at all. The total valuation of the 


work passed by the Court during the year to August 31, 
1906, was 1,440,387/., agaist 1,303,502/. for the previous 
year, or an increase of 136,885/, the average for the last 
fifteen years, from 1891-2 till 1905- 6, being 1,693,6342 so 
that last year’s work is less than the average of the fifteen 
years by 253,247/. I hope, however, that as an improve- 
ment has set in it will go on increasingly, and that the reign 
of my successor in office will be marked by a steady and 
important advance in the work brought before the Court, 
and that that advance will be indicative of a general 
improvement in the prosperity of our city. When we come 
to look more particularly into the statistics of the work we 
find that last year there were 2,863 houses sanctioned as 
against 2,078 the previous year. 

Of one-roomed houses there were 505, as against 260 
the previous year. Much has been said against one-room 
houses, and it is to be regretted that the necessity for them 
exists; but, on the other hand, it is a cause for satisfaction 
that the miserable hovels in the congested parts of our city 
are being replaced by new and better ventilated and more 

sanitary houses. Ina city like Glasgow there must always 
be a large number of unskilled and, consequently, lower 
paid workers who, in beginning housekeeping at. least, 
cannot afford to pay high rents for their houses. ‘ The in- 
crease during the year ‘of 348 in the number of houses of 
two apartments is satisfactory. In regard to public build-. 
ings there were only six linings granted, against twenty-one 
last year, but they were more important, as the valuation 
was 56,450/. as against 73,180/. In churches, halls and 
schools there were twenty linings, valued at 133,535/, 
against fourteen, valued at 130,480/., showing that 
the spiritual, moral and intellectual interests of the 
city are still being attended to. In warehouses, 
stores and workshops there were ninety-nine linings, 
with a valuation of 393,983/, against 124 linings and 
a valuation of 280,168/.; and for alterations there were 
213 linings, with a valuation of 241,067/., against 248, with 
a valuation of 253,433/ There were 7,345 lineal yards of 
new streets passed, against 3,018 last year, so that I leave 
plenty of new ground for my successor to build up. In 
addition to the granting of new linings for these houses, 
shops, churches, halls, &c., the value of work carried out 
under authority of the Dean of Guild Court in connection 
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with notices issued by the master of works to proprietors 
in terms of the Glasgow Police Acts, 1866 and 1900, and 
payable by these proprietors, was 7,906/. When we 
consider the number of houses built in each of the eight 
districts into which the city is divided, we note that in the 
central there were only fifteen houses sanctioned, showing 
how entirely this district is being devoted to business pur- 
poses. The eastern, with 1,005, has the largest number of 
houses; St. Rollox is next with 621 ; Maryhill is third with 
467 } Queen’s Park is fourth with 359; the Western fifth with 
242; the Southern sixth with 163; the Northern seventh 
with 37; and the Central last with only 15. I have to 
apologise for troubling you with so many figures, which are 
always wearisome, and which it is impossible to remember, 
but they are, I think, interesting in showing to some extent 
the amount of work which passes this Court, and as in- 
dicating the prosperity of the city. 1 have said that this is 
the last occasion on which I shall preside over this Court as 
Dean of Guild, and I give up the work with much regret. 
I have received so much kindness and consideration from 


-everyone connected with the Court that my work has been 


rendered not only pleasant but easy, although I have been 
conscious of my shortcomings. To those gentlemen who 
have been associated with me in the work I desire to return 


_my sincere thanks. 


MAINTENANCE OF ROADS. 


AA SPECIAL report upon improved methods of road construc- 
tion was presented by the surveyor (Mr. J. S. Crawshaw) 
at the last meeting of the Weybridge Urban Council. Mr. 
Crawshaw stated that he had made careful inspection of 
many of the most recent methods of road construction, as 
devised for the purpose of resisting the wear caused by the 
great change in the vehicular traffic of the country, and 
with a view to obviate the nuisance arising from the road 
dust, which was occasioning great inconvenience to the 
residents and considerable loss to tradespeople. Amongst 
the places he visited were Madeira Road, Brighton ; main 
road, Malling to Maidstone; main streets, Louth; the 
London Embankment; main street, Skegness; Victoria 
Terrace, Norton Road, and Sackville Road, Hove; main 
road, Worthing. 
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He had also examined the Surrey main roads, 
Guildford and Cobham, which had been tar-coated, | 
opinion the method in use at Hove was far more se 
able, and not so likely to be disturbed under bad we 
conditions. This method was to coat the road with ¢’ 
a special patented process called the Laissailly me 
The tar was boiled and applied,to the clean road surfe 
a very high temperature. The result was that th 
being in such a liquid form, penetrated to a depth of 
1 to 2 inches, and, after exposure, a coat of chipping, 
spread over the surface, which absorbed the surplus ta 
increased the thickness of the impervious material, — 
after considerable traffic or rolling, presented a good sy 
and was no doubt the best tarring process in use, | 
however, unfortunate that the road surface remained 
which did not improve the clean appearance of the di 
The surveyor also submitted the results of tests of y; 
materials used in road-making. He was strongly of oj 
that all bad material, coated with tar or not, would pre} 
the life of a road. ee 

It was found from these tests that the materials : 
the Weybridge Council had been using were the b 
their respective kinds, proving that the short lengths o 
which were in such bad condition were subject to ¢ 
tionally heavy and damaging traffic. He found tha 
cost of granite used for the repairs of Church Street ¢ 
the past four years amounted to Is. 8.3d. per square 
or 5.06d. perannum. The cost for Queen’s Road amo 
to Is. 2.2d. per square yard, or 3.55@. per annum, | 
were very small amounts and were likely to be consid 
increased in the future, even if the same kind of m; 
were used, as he found that it was four years since Q 
Road was recoated, and Church Street was recoa 
January 1905. He, therefore, recommended that a — 
of road should be coated with tar slag macadam of a 
ness of 45 inches, at a cost of 4s. 3d. per square yard 
a further length should be laid of granite in combi 
with the matrix which he had described, at a cost of — 
per square yard; and if sufficient work could be | 
taken, that a short length of tarred Kent rag be laid 
at a cost of 3s. od. per square yard. . ; 

The surveyor’s recommendation to lay down tar ; 
Church Street was approved. 
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| Important Notice to the 

thitcts and Civil Engineers of Westminster. 
: 

* 


\; Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
\CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
Sim@eD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
/ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
: | business purposes. 


| The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
{2lbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia : Welling- 
it, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
lider no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
| of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


| and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
| later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


r 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
ie of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
|| the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
)| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
1) made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
|| tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of ““ The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


RENDERS . Erhee 
*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Gaywoop.— Oct. 22.—The Norfolk education committee 
invite plans, specifications, elevations and estimates for a 
new school. The plan (if any) selected will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 
the County Education Office, 57 London Street, Norwich. 


MontTeEvipEe.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/, each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, ‘Strand, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Austwick.—Oct. 22.—For the taking-down of existing 
fences, providing necessary materials for and building in 
lime mortar about 69 lineal rods of rubble stone boundary 
walls, 6 feet 6 inches high, at Ell Meadow, near Harden 
Bridge, Austwick, for the Settle Rural District Council. 
Mr. T.'A. Foxcroft, Town Hall, Settle. 


Ba.py.—Oct. 30.—For alterations and repairs at Balby 
Mixed Provided school, near Doncaster. Mr. L. J. Black- 
burn, divisional clerk, 10 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

BaRNSLEY.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a mortuary at 
Beckett hospital. Mr. Harold Taylor, architect, Jordan 
Hill, Barnsley. 
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BeLrast.—Nov. 15.—For the construction of an under- 
ground convenience in Donegall Street North. Deposit 
iL 1s. The City Surveyor’s Office, Belfast. 

BeLrast.— Oct. 23.—For additions to and alterations at 
the dispensary, Lorettoville, Springfield Road. The Clerk’s 
Office, Workhouse, Belfast. 

Be.trast.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of the following 
at Whit2head—viz. four workmen’s dwellings, and stables 
for four horses—for the Midland Railway Company 
(Northern Counties committee). Deposit 1os. The Engi- 
uecer’s Oftice, York Road terminus. 

BIRKENHEAD.——Oct 31.—For the erection and completion 
of eighteen tenement dwellings on the east side of Egerton 
Street. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. C. Brownridge, M..CE., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Braprorpb.— Oct. 24.—For additions to National schools, 
Thornton. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, Old Bank Chambers, 
Great Horton, Bradford, Yorks. 

BripGwATER.—Oct. 23.—For the repair, cleaning, paint- 
ing and renovating dwelling-house in Penel Orlieu, and 
also the cleaning and painting the outside work to two 
cottages in West Street, for the Town Council. The Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, High Street. 

Bripport.—Oct. 23.—For the erection of a secondary 
school with accommodation for 150 pupils on a site in St. 
Andrew’s Road. Mr. F. Cooper, architect, 77 East Street, 
Bridport. 

CLEVELEYS.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of a _ public 
elemeftary school at Cleveleys, near Fleetwood, Lancs, to 
accommodate 300 scholars. Deposit 2/7, Mr. Henry Littler, 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

CoLcHestER.—Nov. 6.—For the foundations of the main 
building at the Essex lunatic asylum at Mile End. Deposit 
20/. The County Asylum Office, 4 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

Epsom.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of two acute blocks 
and the rebuilding of a:nurses’ block at the Manor asylum, 
Epsom, Surrey, for the London County Council. Deposit 
57. The Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 6 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. 


Eccies.—For the heating and ventilating of the new 
school in Lewis Street, Patricroft, Lancs, for the Corpora- 


tion. Deposit tos. Mr. John H. Woodhouse, archi 
100 King Street, Manchester. 

EXxETER.—Oct. 30.—For the erection of offices at Fx 
(St. David’s) Station, for the Great Western Railway | 
The Engineer at Plymouth (North Road) Station. 

FARNWORTH.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of a pu 
elementary school in Plodder Lane, Farnworth, La; 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. H. Rostron, secretary of edneat 
Education Office, Darley Street, Farnworth, near Bolton 


Griascow.—Oct. 22.—For the construction of offices 
Carron Company on the tongue at Grangemouth Docks, 
the Caledonian Railway Company. Deposit 21. Zane 
Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow 


Guiascow.—Nov. 14.—For (1) the digger, mason ; 


-bricklayer’s wor ye (2) the cast-iron and steelwork : (3) 


fireproof floors; (4) the wrightwork ; (5) the metal est 
(6) the roof shee work ; (7) the wood block floors ; 

the slater’s “work : (9) the plumber’s work; and ‘ 
the plasterer’s work required in connection with 

Mitchell library buildings to be erected in North Str 
Deposit 57 5s. Mr. William B. Whitie, 219 St. Vince 
Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT BurstEAp.—Oct. 27.—For structural alterati 
and additions to the Council school, Great Burstead, Ess 
Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, 73 Duke Street, Chel 
ford. 

HaverrorDwest.—Oct. 20.—For the construction of 
meat market, including new steel roof with elliptical latt 
braced principals, &c., for the Corporation. Deposit 2/, 
Mr. J. Praece James, architect, Tenby. 

HotBeck.—Oct. 29.--For all trades required in additi 
and alteration of works and offices. Deposit 12 Nar 
by October 22. Mr. James B. Fraser, architect, Leeds. 

Horsuam.-—Oct. 25.—For extending the cloak-room 
commodation to the boys, girls and infants’ department: 
the East Parade Council schools. Mr. C. H. Burstow, arc 
tect, 6 West Street, Horsham. 

ILrorD.—Nov. 12.—For the roofing in with reinfor 
concrete of the septic tanks, &c., at the outfall works, L 
ford Lane. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer z 
surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 
CAMEOID. 
CORDELOVA. 


The Sunbury Wall Decoration 
Solid Ri 


High and Low Relief Dadoes, Fillings, Ceilings and Frie 


High Relief. Large selection of Artistic Desieg 
Friezes and Ceilings. 


Sole Patentees & Manufacturers: THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. (Lincrusta Walton Br 


Telegrams, 
** Lincrusta Walton, Eondon,’ 


1 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone 
3769 Gerr 


ROWE ISBEFOS. & CO. Lute 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. 


Lead. Wire and Tape for 


Tron Pip2 Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 


(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. 


Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. | 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roo! 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON jE. C. Your 


FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 
Ash, Biack Wainut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. 
MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
SQUARE OR ROUND TURNED NEWELS, BALUSTERS, BRACKETS, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone No. 7211 Wall. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. 


Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, EC. 


(16 years Manager to Cobbett 


1,3 & 5 VIRGINIA | 


Sulpy 80 BOUNDARY STR 
(Back. of Shoreditch Church, 
Facing the Railings), | 

Bethnal Green, Londor 

Telegraphic Address, ‘ “YOUNGISTIC, LON 


ie i 
te 


e 8 


19, 1906. 
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| IRELAND. —Oct. 22.—For building and completing two 
‘ses at Gillabbey. Mesers. W. H. “Hill & Son, architects, 
25outh Mall, Cork. 


MIRELAND. —Oct. 30.—For the erection and completion of 
jarish church at Timoleague, co. Cork. Deposit 3/, 3s. 
| M. A. Hennessy, architect, 71 South Mall, Cork. 
(KENDAL. —Oct. 25.—For pulling-down a wing and altera- | 
js and Piiitions at Eller Bank. Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
a ritect, Kendal. 


iLonpon.—Oct. 25.—For adapting Worsley Road school 
ding as a branch library, for the Hampstead Borough 
Mr. O. E. Winter, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 
m Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 25.—For alteration and extension of the 
jidry at the Grchouse, Swaffield Road, for the Guardians 
# Wandsworth Union. _ Deposit 2/7. The Guardians’ 
}2es, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, near Clapham June- 
railway station, S. W. 


yonpDon.—Oct. 31.—For alterations and additions at 
¢King Street, Hammersmith, for the Borough Council. 
H. Mair, borough surveyor, Town, Hall, Broadway, 
Jimersmith, W. 


WANCHESTER.— Oct. 23.—For the strengthening of Philips | 


Tregonissey Road, St. Austell. 


| Office, Town Hall, 


—) 


.—For alterations at the Odiham police 


I 


OpiHamM.—Nov. 


*) 
Station, Hants. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
| surveyor, Winchester. 


OrmeEssy.—Nov. 2.—For the enlargement of the Ormesby 
school, Norfolk. Deposit 17. 1s. Messrs. Olley & Haward, 
architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

Rye.—Oct. 31.—For new grammar school. 
Cory, High Street, Rye, Sussex. 

Sr. BLazey.—Oct. 30.—For the erection and completion 
of shops, stores and other offices at Station Road, St. Blazey. 
Deposit 17 1s. Mr. F. C. Jury, architect, 1 Alma Villas, 


Mr. E. J. 


Sr. HeLens.—Oct. 24.—For additions to Cowley Middle 
schools, Cowley Hill Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 1/. 1s. 


Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 
St. HeLens.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of schools at 
Parr, St. Helens, Lancs. Deposit 1% 1s. Mr. Frank S. 


Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. 

Se rece lee 23.—For the removal of existing build- 
ings and the erection of a recreation-room at the rear of 
the branch library in Greengate. The Borough Engineer’s 
Salford. 


ScoTLtanp.— Oct. 20.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 


: Road Bridge over sie Ashton Canal. Deposit 2/ | plasterer and painter’s work of a semi-detached dwelling- 
Surveyor’s Gat Se Town Hall, Manchester. ay house in West Church Street, Buckie. Mr. William Cum- 
y c 


: ming, burgh surveyor. 
WANCHESTER.—Oct. 30.—For the erection of the Oswald 


SELEY (YorkKs).—Oct. 23.—For the erection of cottage, 
Wen omen Choriton-cum-Hardy. Deposit 2/. 2s. office and boundary wall at the new waterworks, Brayton 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


| Barff. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. Percy Griffith, 54 Parliament 
Mite Enp.—Oct. 26.—For additions to the administra- 


J ) Street, Westminster, S.W., and Mr. Bruce McG. Gray, 
i¢ block at the infectious diseases hospital, Mile End. near 
~ 


Council Offices, Selby. 
ahester. Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough engineer and STAFFORD.— Oct. 20.—For the erection of a high school 
weyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 


| for girls. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
/EWTON-IN- Derte 3 Nov. 30.—For the erection of | education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


2S. 


— 


_ 


} blic library at an inclusive cost of 4,000/. Mr. C. Cole, | VENTNOR. . 22.—For the construction of a timber 
Ik, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. | groyne 170 feet in length, on the eastern shore of Ventnor. 
){ORDELPH.—Nov. 3.—For the following works at the | The Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Ventnor. 


Hel farm, for the Norfolk County Council :—Conversion 
if ouse into two cottages, drainage and subdivision-cf 
a and buildings, fencing of grass land. Mr. E. C. 
| ner, Nordelph. 


ELECTRIC 


IRO-EXTRACTORS. 


Wates.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a library and 
institute at Pontlottyn, for the trustees of the Pontlottyn 
Workmen’s library. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. David W. Jones, 
School House, Pontlottyn. 


< DURO me Registered 


NEW JOINTLESS FLOORING. 


COMPOSITION 
Contractors t to H.M. [. Office of \ of Worl orks, &c. &e. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Gr: anolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 


‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


ae want WATER eg 


THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. 
You will save 3d. to 1s. per 1,000 gallons, or more than 
75 per cent. of your present water rate. 
Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 

30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 

Nearly a century’s experience. On Admiralty List. 


———— 


The Paracentric Key 


of a genuine Yate Locx is 
a little thing—convenient 
to carry in the waistcoat 
pocket. — It operates. the 

’ lock smoothly and is diffi- 
cult to duplicate. 


Ask your Ironmonger for folder 
** Concerning the Yale Lock.”’ 


AT IO NOW > 1OeTe 
AUG. 


qi 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { , Trade Mark: 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


_ FINEST “*HYDRO” MADE. 


! CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Le Catalogues Free. 


TROLITE. | 


a 41 De orative White Paint. 


ror Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
i 


Durability. Sam ple Free. 


ER CARSON & SONS, 


Yorks, Battersea, London. 


JERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
| ‘COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


ing ‘Tequired. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


urers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
dal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
| ie orks—BRIDG WATER, SOMERSET. 


Y, Of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 
is offered by the 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 
LIFE OFFICE 

over approved property at rates 
of repayment usually less than 
the rent. At death the property 
becomes free for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 


| WHY 


Prospectus from 
Ww. Hae BOWIE, 
2,3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


London Manager, 


ne SES 


10 


Wates.—Oct. 22.—For the erection and carrying-out of 
the following works :—(a) Erection of a new school for 300 
infants at Golftyn, Connah’s Quay; (b) erection of a new 
school for 300 infants at Custom House Lane, Connah’s 
Quay ; (c) certain alterations and additions at the Aber- 
morddu Council school, near Wrexham, for the Flintshire 
education committee. Deposit 21:25. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
county surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. 


WALEs.—Oct. 22.—For alterations and additions to 4 St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff, to convert the same into club pre- 
mises. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. W. H. D. Caple, architect, 
2 Church Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Oct. 22.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Georgetown (Tredegar) junior mixed and infants’ Council 
schools, for the Monmouthshire education committee. Mr. 
David Morgan (Messrs. James & Morgan), architect, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


Wa .es.—Oct. 23.—For the construction of an under- 
ground public convenience, consisting of four urinal stalls, 
water-closet, lavatory, fittings, &c., near the entrance to the 
Rhymney railway station at Bargoed (Gelligaer). Mr. James 
P. Jones, engineer, Council Offices, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 

Wa es.—Oct. 26.—For extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to the Vulcan hotel, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. Arthur Lloyd 
Thomas, engineer and architect, Church Street Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 


Wa tes.—Oct. 27.—For erecting eight semi-detached 
villas at Gorseinon, Swansea. Messrs. Williams & Henton, 
architects and surveyors, Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, 
Swansea. 


Wates.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of shop premises, 
coach-house and stables (with conveniences) in Plymouth 
Road, Merthyr. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect, Gernant, Merthyr. 


Wates.—For the erection of a villa, stables and piggeries 
at Ferryside. Mr. Joseph Billet, architect and surveyor, 
33 Prospect Place, Llanelly. 

Wates.—Oct. 30.—For alterations and additions to the 


isolation hospital, Ystrad, Rhondda, including the erection 
of a pavilion, combined convalescent and discharging block, 
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and additions to the present administrative block, laud 
and stable blocks, for the Rhondda Urban District Counce 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Post Offi 
Chambers, Pentre. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Oct. 24. — For the erection of: 
sheds at the depot in Crown Street. Mr. George Gree 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. ° 


Woo.twicu.—Oct. 31.—For women’s dining hall at ¢ 
union house, High Street, Plumstead. Deposit 1/ 15, jy 
J. O. Cook, architect, 14 Eleanor Road, Woolwich. ¥ 


Mr. Consut TEICcHMANN, of Eibenstock, reporting tot 
Washington Bureau of Mantifacii ee concerning the work: 
supply of wood, says that the demand has gone on j 
creasing until the question of a continued supply to mé 
the present rapidly-increasing rate of consumption is 
very serious problem. The United States has not enou: 
to supply its own demand, and is dependent upon Canac 
which, with its 798,133,000 acres of forests, represer 
probably the largest single area of any country in t 
world. Although large territories of forests, especially 
China, Korea, Seats and South America remain to | 
utilised, itis certain that the question of the future wo 
supply of the world, now attracting the attention of t 
economists, will continue to excite great interest. 


AccorvING to an official return, in forty-five cases t 
County Councils have received no applications from Ru 
District Councils to put in force Part 3 of the Housing 
the Working Classes Act, and no resolutions by Pari 
Councils under section 6 had been reported to the 
Sixty-one County Councils were communicated with by t 
Local Government Board. In two of the remaining sixte 
cases a resolution by a parish council under section 6 w 
reported. In the case of the Durham County Council a loc 
inquiry was held, but no decision had been arrived at up 
the date when the information was forwarded to the cent 
authority. In the second instance, the Hertfordshire Coun 
Council satisfied themselves that the existing cottage a 
commodation in the area concerned was adequate for t 
needs of the place, and the County Council took no furth 


action in the matter. i 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 


Ww. FE. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
|Suxrveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d..s 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DoREL FRHRES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R’s Method of Perspectiwee 
Write for particulars free. 
STANLEY & CO... Litdae, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Panens 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kines). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sa 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Lid., LIVERI 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYS 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LIT 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. — 
Special Terms for yearly, contracts. — 
Very complete particulars Bi RL on appl 
NCENT BROOK Y & 
Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, ‘LONDO! 
ee 


AWEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper, | Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) ‘ orn NG 
ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF LIGHTNING HOA pens 
A | , Saal ‘ine 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS. the, White afansion, CONDUCTORS. . — Baise RAILIN 


5 York Street, WEST. 


Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C6., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 

HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


_LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
arents: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Steam Marble Millis, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Telegrams, 


PHENIX 


CHEAP. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ 


FIRE BRICKS. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


aaa: 4 


of all Kinds 


~ WITCHELL &C 
A Ano ct Metal Workers & Manufaet 
56 LuoGate Hitt , LONDON. Es 


ATLAS STONE C°L”? 
CAMBRIDCE 


RELIABLE. 


UNIQUE. El 
Unaffected by any temperature or humidity. 
acid proof. Tradei invited to apply for district agence 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles 8 Pa eo AI 
Contractors to H.M, Governme 


Ponders End. London. N. : 


25 Victoria Street,’ 
London, S.W. 
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TENDERS. 


BARKING. 


- raising river walling and flood bank, and for 
_ works at the Barking outfall. 


DEAL. 


For the erection of a school to accommodate 240 infants, 
boundary walls and other works. Mr. C. L. CRowTHERr, 


other ¢ 
architect, Deal. 


Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. Turner - £31664 ig re) 

~ (1906) ; AI 695 13 8 Goodbourne 3,610 o 

Leggott & Speight 1,597 19 6 Bowles 3,491 10 O 

- Muirhead & Co. . 1,695 15 9 Martin. 3,306 Oo O 

Cochrane & Sons. 1,316 8 7 Gann & Co. 3:3'944° tie O 

| Jackson : 1,217 5 3 Harris & Son a.312aly 20 

Greig & Matthews 1,161 11 8 Miriams P 3,245 0 -O 

Smith, Barking (recommended ) 1,060 0 0 Woodhall & Son. 3,200 o 0 

Trevers : : 3. 1§0-°3% 0 

CARDIFF. S. & R. Jefford . 3;233)1 tno 

; . ; ’ p Sturry Building Co. 3,120 Gio 

*or forming, metalling, paving, kerbing and channelling Phillips oo 

: : 3,090 a oO 

| streets at Roath and Canton. Mr. W. Harpur, city Turner & Watts . 075.0, 0 

; engineer. Lewis & Sons 3,028 I0 oO 

4 Accepted tenders. Denne. i 2,909711.08, @ 

| Evans, Pontypridd—Shirley Road £1,040 46 6 Hayward & Paramor . 2,988 90 o 

Evans—Tydfil Place AOS ul zens Thompson . 2,980 0 oO 

- Osmond & Sons, Ely, Cardiff—Daisy § Street 208.) Flug Judges 2,942 9 0 

_ Evans—Rhymney Lane 213 I4 0 Browning 2,031); 04.0 

‘Osmond & Sons—Orchard Place I6I 10 II Grigg . 2,906 0 oO 

| ‘Evans—Monthermer Road . 116 7 fo Cottew. 2,799 0 Oo 

 ‘Evans—Penywain Road lit 1 9 Wise . VSG, eke IMe 
_ Evans—Monthermer Lane . 736 3 
_. Evans—Shirley Lane . 59 IO O 
| Evans—Tydfil Lane $9 I oO 

_ Evans—Ninian Lane . 2213. 0° EPSOM. 


| DORCHESTER. | For electric plant and extensions. 
for the erection of Roman Catholic church. Rev. Canon Accepted tenders. 
| A. J. Scores and G. Raymonp, architects, Presbytery, Browett, Lindley & Co., Ltd, engine and 
| Basingstoke. : dynamo 1 A1,730" OF 0 
Trask & Sons . 42,475 10 Oo The Stirling Boiler Co., Ltd, boiler, pipe- 
_ Bird & Pippard » 1,690 4\;0nre work, &c. . G02 7G 56 
_ Slade ; T;6667 sOmn0 Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Con, , 
‘Watts Bros. . 1,452 O86 surface condenser with combined air and 
Davis & Son : ‘ 1,398 Io Oo} circulating pumps . : ; ; ‘ ATO. .OuO 
iee W. & H. CuILps, Veavil (accepted ) : 1.3475 0076 Musgrave & Co., Ltd., induced draught fan SOpe AT nO 


| WEEKS & CO., LTD., F.R.H.S. 


| KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


{ SERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
(ERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


egrams, ‘Hortulanus, London.’ Tel. 728 Kensington. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND CIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


WSs SOINERY 
FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &e. 


|| THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


HAYWOOD & CO. Ltd. 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes 
YARD CULLIES, &c. &c, 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


' 
al 
“ 


Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Telegrams, “‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


AND erie 
eservoirs, Swimming- Baths, Basements, &c. 


BRIGGS SONS, Lia, DUNDEE 


’iFor Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


FLOORING BLocks 


pit in all sizes. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


with special joint to conceal nails as above 


ES a 


Flooring 
at the following low prices :— 
Wainscot. P. Pine. 
14" 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sd.) 
5 ) Dian «1s. Ode r Prices on 
1” x4” quartrd. 44s. Od. | application. 
5 9+) Diain ~ 80s. Od, ) 


Please apply for further particulars t6 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0. 

Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCFATECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imoverial] Buildings, 
Ludg?t2 Circus, London, E.C. 


“ar 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EAST MEON. | KIBWORTH BEAUCHAMP. 
For the erection of two cottage dwellings for the trustees of | For construction and making-up of streets in the parish. 
the Forbes Almshouses. Messrs. BucknaLtu & CoMPER Kibworth Beauchamp, Market Harborough. Me 
: Z ’ ‘ : 5 ssr 
architects, 123 Knight’s Hill Road, West Norwood, S.E. EVERARD, Son & Pick, engineers, Leicester. ; 
McCulloch : : ; ; : : EL BO7 sO: BO Meredith Bros. . : 3 : f £2373 18 
Edwards & Son. : : 3 : y OOT LOL O EST 2 Smith Saas 4 : : : 2,007 ae, 
Read ; ; : , : ; : 7030.3 1G £70 Worthington ; : ; * ; . 2,088 18 ; 
Wilson . : : : : : : HOI 55 210° 30 Smart . : P : ; é - 1,988 19 
Fry. ‘ : : 2 j % A A LOn tO Holmes & Sons : 5 : : : - 1,078 %% 
HAVANT. Hickman, . : ene ; 4 » 1, Q6Qt aim 
, Bnd j Macdonald . é : é : : -  1,806qmm 
For the erection of house at -Denvilles. Messrs. Hatt, Haycock & Son. ; ; ; : . 1784 
g Pain & GoLpsuiru, surveyors, Fareham. ; \o* Eensonse Sone 28 1.750 oe 
priggings . . . : : : WAM EOD if Oi Wilmott : : ' 5 : ‘ . “1,637 
Wright ee 09720 O | Jewell) 8 rr 
Dugan . : : ; ; ; 998 0 Oo Holme & Sons. : ; : ; 164i ae 
McCarthy Bros. . ; é ; : ; 90120 NO rece ; : : . 1,617 4 
ee : ; ; Ce Se vie. PALMER, Leicester (accepted) : : - > 1,5960nm 
ogers , : , : : ; : Qe ar Mild 
Clark & Son : 3 : : j : 950e 0: 20 LONDON: 
Crescarelta ; ; ; : ; 53 - o .o'| For the supply.of thé motors necessary for the conversio 
f tl 
Learmouth . : : : : ‘ 3 900 0 oO of the two existing generators into motor generators, ; 
Borrow : ; : , 896 5 II Elephant and Castle sub-station. 
Munpay, Por scr atiel (accepted : ‘ 777 & 10 Siemens Brothers Dynamo Works, Ltd. . £8,428 oO 
ee erneth : ; 495 0 0 British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. . 3 . 8) 177 
HEREFORD. Dick, Kerr & Coser. (accepted ) : : 7,100 fe) 
For additions as poo ere wee contract. Messrs. | For (1) paving, kerbine and channelling at Winchmore Hi 
GROOME & Berrincron, architects, Hereford. and Southgate, and (2) for works of private stre< 
ee See . : . 437 : fe) improvement, Palmer’s Green. Mr. C. G. Lawson, CE 
owers & Co. . ; e : ; : 603 Galt surveyor. 
Witks (accepted ) i : : Ba WOO Contract eon 
HOVE. Frost . p ; , : : : uy Oo 
For constructing brick sewer in Langdale Road, concrete pee ae C, . : : ‘ ; oe ® 
and stoneware pipe sewers in New Church Road and ne ‘, W a : ( J 1) Z : ; ee me 
Wish. Road, and other works. Mr. H. H. Scort, eae. Vee ee accep ee : he 
borough surveyor. Contract No. 2. 
Parsons & Sons, Hove (accepied ) : 43,046. © 0 a de Travers Co. . : . . : Be: e} 
urner : ; : ; , 2 64a ae 
ILFORD. | Griffiths & Coe ; ‘ 1,640 ) 
For levelling, metalling, channelling, paving, kerbing and Adams. é 5 : : : F «5 OS ae 
making-good various roads. Mr. H. SHaw, surveyor. Frost . 3 ‘ : . 1,448 oe 
Parsons & Parsons, Ilford (accested) . . 41,699 13. 7 Mann, Edgware (accepted ) ee : ; « “LjAotenee 


AM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILGU AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR: 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. | : 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 1 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


™* LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING GO.* 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mitteral Lithofalt Asphalte Bava 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds” of horizontal paving. 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LON? 3 
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SUPPLEMENT 


——— 
=< 


LONDON—continued, LONDON —continued. 
the erection of twelve cottages, blocks Nos. 26 and 27, For the erection of mission bast and eo ue 
on econ A of the Totterdown Fields elpea Tooting. Sigg oes 2 riers a BEI wean SS Ty 
Norley, Jun. . : : : : . £3,710 £046 Gorham . $4,091 0 O 
Metts Co. CC. 3,296 0 0] Lascelles & Co. 3,875 0 0 
uN, &C. Brown .. . . . . -) 3,170! KORO Marsland & Sons. : : : ‘ 30.3) Ki sem. 
>restige & Co... : ; - 3,068 o o| ‘ Johnson & Co. 3,673 9 O 
| awrance & Sons j ; , y >; 3,04 Ona Higgs & Hill é ; : - yon Zz Oro 
armichael , ; . : ; t » 9, OfOmO Ee. H. & E. Lea , ‘ : : : 1 43599. Oe 
Nall «. . . . . . . - 2,924 0 O]| Kirk & Kirk : : : ! ; a 'as5 30 Oye O 
S}@T. Thorne . : ; : : | 3,002) Onno Parker . : ‘ : é , ‘ O's, 540 ONG 
Iolloway ; : . . . . » °2,700 Dero Burgess & Sons . : : 4 é +. F548 O20 
ones Bros. . ‘ ; 2 ; . : -2,700 16s O R. & E. Evans’. ; : : - 3,479 0 O 
rk & Randall . ; ‘ , : - 2,728 0 ©| Sharpington : . : ; 5 i S540b) Gee 
Sfartin, Wells& Co. .. . é ; . 2,719 0 0| EF &H. F. Higgs. : : ; : - 3434 0 0 
sale . : ; : ° {23700 M40 Onl we Aniselle: , : , , ; : 2 SETS Shee MES, 
’ & H. F. Higgs . z : ; : « -2\676%80)00) Po eiNash ee : 3 : : E ee 2o7 a OO 
| ce ‘ . . : - 2,586 .0 oO} “HotrowaAy (accepted) : ; ; : ta Sho 1-0. 0 
fas uLyw site : ») QAO OF 
“etcher, Tooting (rec ommended ) ; . ne oh LO) «6, | RUGBY. 
2,600 0 0O| For new billiard-room to be added to Rainsbrook Manor, 


rchitect’ s estimate 
| Rugby, for Dr. Nelson Harness. Mr. Avsert E. 


| } = 
Ff additions and alterations to building at electricity works, | KINGwELL, architect, 102 and 104 ha eh 


| Osborn Street, FE. Mr. M. W. Jameson, borough engi- Berean Sn a PIE eh jig ae ee aes 
neer, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. Foster & Dicksee ; : : : i) TaaoMo we 
‘oles. eee : : : .£1,507.-0 .o- Weatnell Sate. , . 3 ; Sn vaeeues oO 
stedman & Co. : 1,380 0 Oo Poole & Son ; ° ; : : / 42,275 77 Oo 
vhomas & Edge . [,273, (Once Kingerlee & Son. ; : . ; rt Wooo 
ae & Greenwood 7,259, 0. @ ST. ALBANS. 
.& T. Thorne 1.247. Oo , : ; ; 
ymes . 1,245 0 o| For the erection of a villa residence, Carlisle Avenue. Mr. 
-&F. J. Rood. 1,238 0 o| hs S. Doppimeape Epmunps, architect, St. Albans. 
‘erry & Co. . 1,224 0 0| Vail & Shore . : : P ; - » £626 10 oO 
‘alcutt : 1,220.0 0o| Skelton . : : : ; 4 : oe SOOO. 
pencer, Santo & Cone 1,200 1! Oana Ivory : . . - 495 10 90 
harker . } 1,195 0 o| Etweoop, St. Al lbans (accepted) ; j «' 475.0"@ 
atman & Fotheringham 1,172 0 oO! Forthe erection of detached residence, Clarence Road. Mr. 
' & E. Davey [,1 20° °os sean S. DoppimEADE Epmunps, architect, St. Albans. 
[cLaughlin & Harv ey . 1,093 0 0} Goodchild & Son . : ; : : . 41,007: [ou O 
IGHTINGALE, Albert Embankmen: “ce E. (ac- | Skelton ; ; : ; : ; 980 0 oO 
_ cepted ) f i : : . : i, 1,060 Onno Etwoop, St. Albans (accepted). ; O50 4O: 0 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
‘proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application. 


HOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 
"ONTRACTORS “ca 
Light and Air, Progres 
HA OTO G RA P H E. RS and Survey Photogenike 


* Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm,’’—Vide PRESS. Telephone 3025 CENTRAL. 


“LONDON& 
) LANCASHIRE. 


*“syue] [BOLIPUTAD 
JIJBA JOP] OY) JO SAIINPOAJU] JBUIS{AO IY TL 


LIVERPOOL. 


JLiberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


te Sheet, showing afelination of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert oa request. ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business 


Total Security, 54,432,735. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ST. ALBANS—continued. SMALLTHORNE. 
For paving, kerbing and channelling in Station Road g 


: i ine S <a My. 
For the erection of house and shop, Catherine Street r Bagnall Road, Milton. Mn. Jono a Daa 


S. DoppIMEADE EpmuwnpDs, architect, St. Albans. 


Williamson . : ’ ‘ : j (0293, O20 oie eee Liore 
Skelton . 5 . ‘ ‘ : : ho beni 10, Barks : ; : ; : bes 2 
Bushell . : : 5 ; : : Cie 5 URNS One ; A 3 ; 5 : y “he 2 
Bastin aren ewern Bullock . : ; » 350 15 
GoopcHILD & ‘Son, ‘St. Albans S (accepted ) Pe LION G20 HOROBIN, Cobridge (accepted) . : F : 342 16 
He ue Be ae STEVENSTON. : 
For the erection of house in Clarence Road. Mr. S. Doppi- | For construction of works at Greenhead filtering station, 
MEADE EpmunpDs, architect, St. Albans. fie Water Board. Mr. James CLaRKson, engine 
Skelt ; : : : : ; , . £880 0 oO rvine. 
Gis ieay Sian ee . ; ) p 4 ‘ ee O30 MacLacuian & Son, Irvine (accepted) . - £5j080aer 
For additions, alterations and decorations at The Deanes, WARMINSTER. 
Althorp Road. Mr. S. DoppimEapEe Epmunps, architect, | for the erection of a bungalow at Deverill Road. Mess 
St. Albans. if yee Lone & Grass, architects, Westminster. 
, Sone gid enate tend Parsons & Sons. : : . é . £162 o 
Goodchild & Jeffry . Hig Xe spr averse 6) L426 130.0 Bachem 
A + 138° 
Dunham . »\, 48270 10 398 1.0 +0 Curtis & Sons, Westminster (accepted) . . F9aeee 
Miskin & Sons, St. Albans* 430-0 40 360 0 O - 
Soon Dy LATO OA 28010 0 For construction of reservoir. Mr. C. H. Lawron, engine 
* Accepted for SOnEE only, decoration contract 857. extra. oe: i ; : ‘ aa 3 
. ° ° . ° ° ° ° (6) 
Par thevevection eb are dence entice house, we, Sand oe Bros. . : ; : : : Ae 
Pit Lane. Mr. S. Doppimeape Epmunps, architect, St, | Ambrose PS a 
‘Mibune Butcher & Son : : ; : ! - 413 0 
; a Waterhouse . ; - 412 Bo 
icicle ; j BS ny ; ee eas 2 TRYHORN & Son, Salisbury dene 2 375 ae 
Vail & Shore, St. “Albans ( educed and ac- WHAL DEO 
cepled )) G78, ; dg eOge TONG F 
| For the construction of about 1,050 feet of road and sew 
For the erection of a detached villa residence, Blandford at Wealdstone. Messrs. ALLEN & Hoar, surveyors. 
Road. Mr. S. DoppimEapE Epmunps, architect, St. F.G, Porter 2°... oe: »225 18 
Albans. Jackson : : i : oa 1,223 50 
Dunham. ; ; ; : y 8745 0 oO Wimpey & Co. ; : 5 : 5 .- “Tj 200REIo 
Goodchild & Son . : : : ; 610 0 oO Champniss . : ee : » 4.2 ee 
Skelton . 2 : lb 54 0 Watson, jun. 2 3 : : ‘ - > Wy E 5 Gao 
Vait & SHORE, St. Albans (accepted) : ice EQ LMAO Free & Sons ; ; 5 ; : -  Lyl Zoumo 
Ivory. ; : 5h ROM Bento Je G-Porter ; ; «iT ao 
Elwood . ; ; ; 5 ; ih De uOr 0 


G. L & F.Barr Harrow (accepted ) : 1a 


MAHOGANY Loss anp Plain and 3 
Dry Boarps. ARY In SEL £ Ep OAK Boarps, ‘Ficurec) CANA 


TEAK Locs & PLANks. (agian ME AYA 38-4 -Yole) iB Rs WHITEWOOD Boarps, oe 


“WINSOR & NEWTON 


LIMITED, 
SY Appointment to their Majesties the ing and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOUR: 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES — 
————— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ———— 


WRITE TO. 


58 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W 


Seo Ade CATALOGUE, 


Over 7,000 in use. 


THE “ELLKAY-CORNES” FOLDING BATH 


“27 COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS. 
Adapted for all ap-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemes. 


Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. Inspection of blocks of 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment. : 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH for Bedrooms and Irabeiu-ficone eee 
THE POPULAR ““ELLKAY.” A Cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings, | wSpute's Medal, Hxhibit 


London ustranle . 


ELLKAY & CORNES, uimitep, © 


BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, B.C. 


| 
| 
tl 
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WEYMOUTH. WICKHAM MARKET. 
Zor the construction of surface-water sewers. Mr. W. | For additions to infirmary and laundry at workhouse. 
Bartow Morean, borough engineer. Dale . , i 2 : ; : g1)557 17 0 
| Colborne. . RP AC ee Tava Ke Bennett : : : : 1,540.90 0 
| Cleveland Bridge Co. : ‘ 3,240, 18) & Le Omutiie, ; : , ; -ae5207 O AO 
Nunn . . : 3.1240 Giro Barrell . ; . : ’ . : (ado5, OO 
§| Tabor . : 3,049 17 I Adams. ; : . : : Relay o2), Onc 
Trimm. 2,929 0 O Giimmood Be Sopaaae , : . Pe RAT OSS 00 
Mitchell & Sons 2,0L4e1500 0 Linzell. ; : ; : : é . 1,445 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 2,864 0 O Johnson : : ; : ‘ : 2019990; 1a O 
Osenton : 2,843 18 o Plummer . : 4 - 1,340 90 O 
| Wakeham Bros. 2,8280 “O*'6 Know es, Aldet burgh (accepted ) ; : af 1,330 moO 
_ ar 3° pagan 
Bartlett f ] i : y . 2,710 10 0 For the erection of depot car-shed. Mr, C. H. Cooper, 
| J. & T. Binns : a aaa ‘ : . 2,690 0 0 borough engineer and surveyor. 
fs aot Me : fc 
Riley 2 : 3 . 2,666 12 1 Fireproot Co. : : , ‘ : ; SHOTS ORO 
\guemettam, jun. . |. ; ; ; . 2,637 0 0 Croggan & Co. ; ; , ! : i 380 .0 4.0 
i Crawford . , ‘ . ; : . 2,600 0 0 Smith & Co. , th fx ; : 2 ee 54gf 2 0" 0 
| Moffat . / : 3 : ; ; . 2651 9 6 Fulham Steelworks Co. . : - ° Yu519 ‘OU FO 
Smith & Co. : : ; ; f . 2,830 18 5 Baldwins, Lidia oes ; : : . isa) OG 
Napier & Sons. , : : ; ~ sao Ge oe Westwood & Wright. ; ; ; PROM O57 0 
' Streeter & Co... f ’ ; : Ap a8 Sonaede Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. : F 5 Pr com hs. © 
- Bowring ‘ ; : : . 2,450 0 0 Iles & Co. Gre : : 4 : : - 493 9 0 
Page & Co. . : : ; é . 2,430 0 0 Claw, Walken ic ene gs : . aaa. OL 
Chick, Cardon & ce : e t . 2,423 0 0 Darlington Construction Copy, : ; RAGS eh.” O 
Baker . ; , ¢ : ‘ . 2,399 9 0 Baker & Co. . : : : : : SL eAOS Or O 
| Cooke & Co. ; age , : 2.3840 Stevenson & Co. . : : ‘ AG roe O 
Vallance. ; , : ; ‘ . 2,348 17 0 Newton, Chambers & Cosas ‘ ; ne ACO, GO 60 
| Macdonald . } . 24340 0 0 Sands & SO. . ; " ; ; Tara STOO 
| Potrarp & Co., Taunton (accepted ) ; 2000 0 of Cadogan Ironworks a(S caaie RENN aes Cans V7 Sena 
Braby & Co. . : ; : ; ; vt ACA eeu O 
tor constructing and maintaining retaining wall about Lysaght, Ltd. . ; i : : : 1 440 Ome 
@ges10 feet in “length in ferro-concrete. Mr. W. Bartow Measures Bros. : ‘ : : 7 ) FAS") OF 0 
| _ Morean, borough engineer. Mulliner & Co. : A : ‘ : Ade One O 
| Goles . . : : 4 ‘ ‘ . £8,340 00 Ellis ‘ e440 2a. G 
| Neal, Ltd. . - ; : ? : » £yQ98Ou Li ad Barry Transporter and Engineering és" . 440 00 
| Bevis . : ; : ; ; : . 4,890 0 O Harbrow. : . : : : ; PASTS Oe 
| Grace . ; : : AS 7p oa Hill & Smith . : é ‘ é : eM ASS Save oO 
_ Yorkshire Hennebique Or. A : | 4,400 SSA Hitchen & Sons. : { : : Bee eee l= Laas. 
Page & Co. . : : : A . | 4477 OeeG Bain & Co. . ‘ : ; : ‘ eo Aerts 
Robertson A, 107 LZees Rowlinson & Co. . : ‘ P ‘ . 430% Gos a 
PLayrair & Toots, Southampton (accepted ) y. 13,7380 Ome Ellis ‘ ; ; d : : . Rh OL a 


ji MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN 3 & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
a a , a Telegrams,  Snewin, London.’ LON YDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 
table for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, | 


It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. | 
properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW- DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 en j 


ndon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


heGcored Wal PaserS. JQHN H. FULLER & GO., LTD., minster mis, READING. 


‘Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


BATH &* PORTLAND 
QUARRY QWNERS. 


ed eee TT 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BOX GROUNDSS r 
COMBE DOWN, ny 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. N@ 
HARTHAM PARK 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


O PORTLAND. 
ro : cong LONDON DEPOTS: 
NE Finmo C.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 


CIO uate > Wey LESW.R, NINE ELMS Sy 


4° 432 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO, # - 
for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER. - p> 

and PRESERVING BUILDING. MATERIALS. : J 
ww 


~ MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 2 

FARLEIGH DOWN, 

BRADFORD, 


are 
of the Bary ¢ — “8 


‘ 
ER 


.40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


+ EXCHANGE ST EAST. TRAFFORD PARK, ) 


16 


WIMBLEDON —continued. 


Morton & Co. . A256 70.0 
Jackson . : ; 42500520 
Wotherspoon & Co. 419 0 0 
A. & J. Main & Co. ALT Ose 
Powers, Deans, Ransomes AV = 0 40 
Little & Sons. ‘ ALAN 0%. CO 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. . 407,036 
Jones & Son 30200) 0 
Thompson & Co. 389 10 oO 
Cross & Cross. 389 0 O 
Raybould & Co. 330: 0-0 
Norton Bros. & Co. BES) OO 
Hayward & Sons d ; : 3235020 
Bain & Co. (alternative) (accepted ) 234 520 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Servite schools, Chelsea, ‘are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & FREEMAN, brick and tile manufac- 
turers and merchants, of 200 and 202 Phcenix Street, St. 
Pancras, N.W., have removed their offices to a more central 
and convenient position at 52 Bedford Row, W.C., at. the 
rear of First Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, W.C. 

Messrs. Patman & FotTHerINGHAM, Theobald’s Road, 
W.C,, are carrying out extensive alterations to the Savoy 
Theatre under Mr. Blomfield Jackson, the architect. The 
theatre was. erected by them. The same firm were the 
contractors for the recently-opened North Library of the 
Islington Borough Council at Manor Gardens, Holloway 
Road, N., which is according to the designs of Mr. H. T. 
Hare. 

Mr. Maurice Granam, having recovered from a serious 
illness, will again attend to the management of the business 
which has been purchased from the liquidators of Graham, 
Morton, Ltd., including the whole of the drawings, designs, 
copyrights, wood patterns, patent rights and models, anda 
large quantity of tools and machinery. The manufacture 
ot specialties of elevating and conveying machinery will be 
carried on as before at the new works in Leeds. 
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STUY PLEMENT 


A LARGE number of the glisshouses at Welbeck Abbey 
are being removed and modernised. The new work jp. 
cludes :—Span corridor, 280 feet by 16 feet ; 
plant-houses, each 43 feet by 20 feet; six span houses 
each 37 feet by 12 feet; span propagating-house, 60 feet by 
12 feet; also a lean-to range comprising three fig-house 
and two vineries, 300 feet by 15 feet. The work of erecting 
the houses has been entrusted by the Duke of Portland tc 
Messrs. Messenger & Co., Ltd., horticultural builders, of 
Loughborough and London. 


; in. 
tiree span 


An Institute and Reading-room given to the town of 
Llangefni, Anglesey, by Mrs. Bramston Smith, of Pencraig 
and Captain Lawrence Williams, of Parciau, Llaneugrad, 
was opened on Friday last by Mrs. Bramston Smith. The 
Institute contains reading-room, games-room, billiard-room, 
bath-room, lavatories, &c., and accommodation for resident 
caretaker. The contractors have been Mr. T. P. Thomas, 
of Llanfair, for the general work, and Mr. Philip E. 
Jones, of Bangor, for the whole of the sanitary and 
plumbers’ work. The Institute has been designed by and 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Hall, 
architect, Bangor, North Wales. 


Tue foundation-stones of the new Baptist church at 
Market Harborough were laid on the 18th inst. The build- 
ing 1s designed in Late Gothic, freely treated, the facings 
being red bricks and’ dressings of stone. The contract 
amount for the church, &c., including alterations and addi- 
tions to the existing school, is 1,9822, and is let to Messrs. 
H. Herbert & Sons, 33 Millstone Lane, Leicester. The 
accommodation in church is 543 persons. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines & Sons, 5 Clement's Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. ; 


Tue foundation-stones of the new United Methodist 
Free church at Banner Cross, Sheffield, were laid on the 
gth inst. The contract for the present portion of the scheme, 
which is the future school premises, is let to Mr. Charles 
Ward, 80 Langdon Street, Sheffield, the amount being 
2,243/. The buildings are faced in rock-faced stone in 
diminishing courses, with ashlar dressings. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines & Sons, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
' London, W.C. 


OUR SPECIALTY 

: 1S ‘THE at 
/ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY\ 
ie OF : 

PLAIN & RIVETTED 

STEEL WORK. 


f SECTION ae 
| JOISTS, CHANNELS, T 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and 


erected by Messrs. Redpath, 


Brown & Co., Edinburgh. - 


: (}) LONDON 


Office: 2 St. Andrew o WW Office & Works. 
a Stee! Want Riverside Works 


Easter Road. we as East Greenwich, Se x 
Books & Stoc 


Comer 


wes 


)) Section 


DW PS LAE v, 


Kk Lists 


Sis ea ) ae 


CHESTER 

orice & Works. a 

. oF tard Park: 
"on ApPlicatic 


ice. (2 Bath Stre ne 
Ue alan Works, é 
Port Dundas, 


NS 


19, 1903.} 


a} 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RITZ HOTEL, PICCADILLY. 


DESIGN FOR HOTEL, PICCADILLY. 


COLLEGE, ABERDEEN: ENTRANCE, 
BUILDING. 


AND END oF 


L SERIES.—ST. DAVIDS: VIEW ACROSS NAVE FROM SOUTH 
“DOOR-SOUTH CHOIR AISLE FROM SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


f ELECTRIC NOTES. 
mey Borough Council have decided to dispense 
e services of their consulting electrical engineer, 
eceived a salary of 890/. per annnm. 
‘Sunderland electricity committee on Tuesday 
Mr. Blackman, of Bradford, electrical engineer 


je borough, at a salary of 1,000/. per year, in place of 


Bolton. 
wsbury a collier sued the Yorkshire Woollen 
ectric Tramway Company for soo0/. for injuries 
(0 his four-year-old child by one of defendant's cars, 
fan over the child and cut off one of its feet in 
rsfield Road, Dewsbury. The jury awarded 3507, 
ies and costs, the judge ordering that provision should 
le for the child’s future. 

Iten and Guilleaume-Lahmeyer Works of Ger- 
ynave concluded a contract with the Societa Industriate 
Rome, for the construction of a hydraulic-power 
fmo less than 18,090 h.p. on the Tronto river. The 

be used for electro-technical purposes, and will 
jut current at a voltage of from 40,009 to 50,000 volts 
ighest yet employed in any works in Europe. 


wot 


to the extensive use now made of electricity for 
poses on board warships the Admiralty are finding 
"there is a shortage of these mechanics in the 
A large entry of electricians is therefore to take 
& the next few months. All those desirous of 
ould be good fitters. The necessary training in 


| | work will be imparted on the torpedo schools at 


and Devonport after entry. 
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Tue Menai District Council have interviewed a repre- 
sentative of the Mona Electric Lighting Company, who 
sought the support of the Council to a scheme for supplying 
th> town with electricity. It is proposed to have the 
generating station at Pwllfanog, and the current would be 
conveyed along the streets by means of wires placed under- 
ground, The meeting decided to approve of the principle 
of the scheme. 

Amonc the improvements being carried out by the Leith 
Dock Commission is the introduction of electric power in 
the working of the ponderous gates at the Victoria Dock. 
An electric motor is being placed on each side of the dock- 
head, and a connection has been made with the electric- 
lighting station at the Queen’s Dock, from which the power 
will be obtained. Hitherto the gates have been worked by 
hand, as many as eight men being required to open and 
close them. 

AT St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, Mr. H. R. Hooper held 
an inquiry on behalf of the Local Government Board into 
the application of the Coventry City Council to borrow 
37,432/. for the purposes of the electric-light department. 
The amount applied for included 2,000/. for laying spare 
pipes for cables to obviate the necessity of taking up streets, 
432/. for seventeen new arc lamps and posts, and 35,000/. 
for new generating plant, mains, machinery and minor 
items. The revenue of the undertaking has increased from 
the sum of 5,897/. in 1901 to that of 19,4932. in 1906. 


THE Secretary for Scotland has definitely refused the 
application of the Bo’ness Town Council for authority to 
borrow, under their provisional order, an additional 4,000/. 
to carry out further capital work in connection with their 
electric-lighting scheme, originally estimated to cost 25,000/. 
The Scottish Secretary is understood to base his decision on 
the advice of the Board of Trade that the agreement ab initio 
is ultra vires for the parties to enter into. The deadlock is 
creating a great amount of local interest, which is intensified 
by the fact that the Council, relying on authority being 
granted, had paid up to the company the over-expenditure 
to the extent of about 2,000/. borrowed temporarily from the 
burgh sinking funds. 

Mr. A. A. Day, of Bolton, whose appointment as elec- 
trical engineer at a salary of 800/. was cancelled on the 
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roth inst. by the Sunderland Corporation on the ground of 
a misstatement as to his age, says that on his application 
form he stated that he was over forty years of age, and he 
also made the same statement before the committee. Not- 
withstanding this, the committee recommended him for 
appointment, and this was confirmed by the Town Council. 
On his subsequently discovering that he had made a mis- 
take and that he was older than he thought, he wrote to the 
Sunderland Corporation offering to withdraw his applica- 
tion, but this was not accepted. Mr. Day has not resigned 
the post of electrical engineer at Bolton. 


Ar Stirling Town Council on the 15th inst. it was 
reported that a reply had been sent to the National Electric 
Construction Co., Ltd. stating the terms on which the 
Town Council were prepared to supply current to the 
company’s cars to be as follows :—2d. per unit for the first 
100,000 units per annum, 17d. for the next 50,000 units, 
iid. for the next 50,000 units, 14d. for the next 50,000 units 
and td. for each additional unit. The Town Council also 
stated that they were prepared to undertake the mainten- 
ance of the track within the burgh on payment of 100/. per 
mile of single track by the company. It is also prescribed 
that cars shall only be run on Sunday if the ratepayers 
approve on a poll. In reply the company state that they 
cannot give the price proposed for current, and make an 
alternative offer; they cannot agree to the terms asked for 
maintenance of track; they will not proceed with the 
scheme without Sunday running; they cannot continue the 
present payment of 25/ per annum, and they must have a 
forty-two years’ concession. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Aw effort is to be made among employers of labour 
to induce them to patronise the militia battalions raised 
in their respective counties, and inducements, it is stated, 
will be held out to them to accept commissions in the force. 

BuiLpinc operations in Portsmouth are expected to be 
quite brisk in the future, judging from the exceptionally 
large number of plans submitted for the approval of the 
roads aid works committee on Monday. No fewer than 
seventy-five houses figured on the list. 


Two or three large building estates are on th Fey 
development at Winchester. At a Local Governn 
inquiry it was officially estimated that the populatio: 
Winchester has increased 2,000 since 1901. = 


Mr. E. A. Sanprorp Fawcett, Local Government Bi 
inspector, held an inquiry at New Tredegar into the ay 
cation of the Bedwellty Urban District Council to bor 
35,000/. for sewerage and sewage disposal for the Bedw 
area. eo" 


Tur Sunderland Town Council have decided to ha 
scheme prepared for building a sea-wall and promenad 
Roker. It is proposed to set the unemployed to do 
work during the winter, and it is expected that a grant 
be received from the fund at the disposal of Mr, ~ 
Burns. The cost is expected to be about 20,000/, ~ a 


OrriciaL information has been received at the Emigr 
Information Office to the effect that although a deman 


‘labour in the building trade exists at San Francisco 


present condition of prices in that city makes labour ii 
United Kingdom better remunerated. Those intendir 
go out must be prepared for an expensive journey and 
expensive living. 


Mr. W. G. SuTHERLAND, secretary to the Nat 
Association of Master Painters, in the course of his r 
presented at the opening of the annual conference 
exhibition, drew attention to the new Workmen’s | 
pensation Bill, which, he said, was likely to press 
heavily on the employers and to be provocative of a 
deal of litigation. All this more and more pointed 
necessity of employers protecting themselves against 
costs and personal liability. The year had been singt 
free from trade disputes, but it must not be supposed 
this was a condition of affairs likely to last. The © 
Disputes Bill would let loose a considerable body of “< 
ences” that might entirely change the situation, and th 
for the better. Local associations would need to be o 
alert for these troubles. The President’s prizes to ap 
tice students for excellence in general work were aw 
as follows :-—Gold badge, R. J. Collins, Plymouth; 
badge, John Thomas Wilson, Halifax; bronzes 
Charles Wood, Hull. 
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a VARIETIES. 

Sleaford Rural Council have adopted a scheme for 

er supply to six parishes. The cost, as estimated by 
arsden, the surveyor, is 10,750/. 

Tue rateable value of Birmingham in 1892 was officially 
at 2,040,808/. According to tables just issued it is now 

1,047/., which is an increase of over 40 per cent. More 

n half of this is due to building operations. 

Tue Prince of Wales, who is the owner of the Duchy of 

/nwall estate in Kennington, is taking advantage of the 

ling in of the leases to demolish a number of dilapidated 

iollings and to erect in their place model houses. 

‘Tue York City Council have accepted the following 

(olution :—‘‘ That the town clerk be instructed to obtain 
mation and report to the Council as to what other cor- 

Jations are doing to promote the commercial development 

yhe towns and the establishment of new industries.” 


Tue Local Government Board have notified certain dis- 
is committees outside London that they are prepared to 
sider applications from them in respect of the 200,000/. 
cd by Parliament for contributions in aid of expenses 
1 er the Unemployed Workmen Act. 
Art a public meeting in the Mansion House, London, it 
| decided to erect a building to serve as the headquarters 
he Young Men’s Christian Association, as a memorial to 
hlate Sir George Williams, its founder. The minimum 
nated expenditure on the building is 85,000/. 

Mr. R. G. E. Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, Fife, has 
quired the British rights of the Mercedes Motor Com- 
5% y, and intends erecting works on a field near Denbeath, 
Mhil Work will probably be begun with the buildings 
ZY in the spring. 

(ae market hall committee of the Coventry Corporation 
e mmend the City Council to purchase the old Coventry 
¢ office for the sum of 3,500/., and to provide for three 
hs on the ground floor and a corn market and assembly 
91 on the first floor, at the estimated cost of 3,500/. 
ACCORDING to returns made by the Kensington rate col- 
irs there are 2,290 empty houses and flats in that 
ugh, an increase of nearly 400 compared with the 
ir ious half-year, which is said to be attributable to the 
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noise and dust occasioned by motor ’bus and other heavy 
motor traffic. 

Necotiations have been proceeding between the water 
committees of Coventry and Birmingham with reference to 
an application by the former for a supply of water from 
Shustoke reservoir. Ata joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees on Monday provisional terms were agreed upon, 
subject to confirmation by the Councils of the two cities 
and ratification by Parliament. 

A syNnDICATE is being formed to proceed with a scheme 
for a “tube” railway under the Ribble from Hesketh Bank 
on the Southport side to Whanton Bank on the Lytham 
side, with connections between Wigan, Southport, Liver- 
pool and Blackpool. Mr. A. E. Haigh, resident engineer to 
the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, London, has been 
making an inspection of the Ribble, and taken borings of 
the strata beneath the river. 

Tue Glasgow Corporation adopted on the 13th inst. the 
following motion :—“ That, having regard to the numerous 
fatal and other accidents in public works in the city caused 
by the non-inspection for long periods of cranes and such 
like appliances, it be remitted to the Parliamentary Bills 
committee to obtain from the chief constable a return show- 
ing the number of such accidents during the past three 
years.” 

THe Grangemouth docks of the Caledonian Railway 
Company, which have been under construction since 1898, 
and have cost one and a half millions sterling, have been 
formally opened. To secure an entrance from the Forth, 
and do away with two miles of tortuous course up the river 
Carron, the company acquired 500 acres and constructed a 
direct channel. The entrance-lock is 525 feet long by 
80 feet wide, with a depth of 32 feet at high water. The 
area of the docks is 116 acres. Immediately inside is a 
basin of ten acres. 


Tue Coventry City Council have adjourned for three 
months the consideration of the proposal that the Coventry 
Brewery premises in Leicester Row and Leicester Street 
be purchased for 8,o00/, for the purposes of a refuse 
destructor and general depot. The recommendation in 
favour of proceeding with the erection of municipal offices 
and shops in Earl Street and St. Mary Street at an estimated 
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cost—exclusive of site and furniture—not exceeding 30,000/. 
was adjourned till the next meeting. 


Tur Tyne Commission have made payment of a further 
sum of 5,000/. to Sir John Jackson, Ltd., on account of work 
executed up to September 30 in connection with the recon- 
struction of the North Pier, this bringing the amount 
sanctioned for payment up to date to 312,500/. The engi- 
neers reported that very good progress was being made 
with all sections of the work, more than three-quarters of 
the raised promenade having been completed. 


A coMBINED effort is to be made by the principal high- 
way authorities in Worcestershire to press upon the County 
Council the justice of their claims for contributions from the 
county authority towards the expenses incurred in watering 
main roads. The County Council have hitherto declined to 
pay any part of the annual cost of street watering, con- 
tending that it does not form any part of street 
maintenance.” 


Tur Edmonton District Council have considered a reso- 
lution passed by the Ratepayers’ Association and Municipal 
Alliance protesting against the Council adopting a scheme 
for workmen’s dwellings, estimated to cost from 83,000/. to 
100,000/., when there are nearly 2,000 houses already empty 
in the parish. The Association will call the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the condition of the district. 
The scheme is to be limited to the erection of houses to let 
at 6s. 6d. a week. 

Tur Bradford City Council have adopted the water 
committee’s minutes with reference to the report on aftoresta- 
tion of lands belonging to the water department, which 
contained a resolution stating that it was undesirable to 
appropriate any such lands for afforestation ‘in consequence 
of it being conclusively proved that there would bea 
financial loss.” The water committee have been instructed 
o consider the best means of urging on the Government 

“he desirability of a national afforestation scheme. 

A Locat GovERNMENT BoarD inquiry was held on the 
16th inst. into an application by the Coventry Corporation 
for sanction to a loan of 4,1oo/. for the erection of eight 
cottages for labourers upon the farm (1,600/.), the provision 
of a Dutch barn and other buildings. The farm is the pro- 
perty of the Corporation, consists of 482 acres and was 


acquired in 1897. Since that time two adjoining farms w 
acreages of 225 and 210 acres had been rented. ¢ y 
found very difficult to rent cottages within a reasona 
distance. a 

Mr. F. H. Tuttocn, Local Government Board inspec 
conducted an inquiry with regard to applications by 
Birmingham City Council for sanction to borrow seve 
sums of money, amounting to over 17,000/, for Yari 
public improvements. The first application considered 1 
for permission to borrow 12,992/. for purposes of st 
improvement in Alum Rock Road and Lower Love 
Street. Permission to raise 2,748/. was asked for the | 
chase of land in All Saints Ward for purposes of pu 
walks and pleasure-grounds. The last item was for 
erection of stables at a cost of 1,200/. 


Tur Middlesbrough Council have agreed (1) tha 
transporter bridge be erected over the river Tees, and t 
the Corporation land at each side of the river be utilised 
the purpose. (2) That the town clerk be instructed to t 
all the necessary steps for the promotion of a Bil 
Parliament for the purpose of obtaining the requ 
powers therefor. (3) That the town clerk engage Par 
mentary agents to act in conjunction with him. (4) Th 
meeting be held at an early date to consider the questio 
the appointment of an expert engineer. 

Tue Southend Town Council adopted on the 16th 1 
a scheme of sewerage for the town to provide for a pt 
lation of 100,000 at a cost of 95,000/., including the provi 
of a covered tank at the eastern boundary of the boro’ 
with a capacity of 1,200,000 gallons, and with an ou 
sewer laid across the foreshore a distance of 3,000 ye 
The Council deputed a committee to deal with the det 
The scheme is the outcome of the adverse judgment in 
recent action against the Corporation for the pollutio: 
oysters on the foreshore, three miles west of the pier. | 


Tue sea at Filey has worked the clay out under the 
of the apron in one part of the sea wall, and there is a 
of the damage extending. Mr. Mathews, the enginee 
the Bridlington Corporation, in a report suggests 
groynes should be run out for some 50 feet at interva 
break the force of the incoming waves. The comm 
suggest as an alternative that rough boulders and con 
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ks sunk deep immediately at the foot of the apron | boats to a reservoir above the Villa Behring. The con- 
<d prove equally as effective, it being held that the | tractors are under contract to complete the railway by the 
igng of groynes—after the manner adopted at Bridling- | spring of 1907, and an easy and inexpensive communica- 
y-detracts trom the free sweep of the sands. tion will thus be provided from the boat-landing to the town 
uRING the month of July 554 buildings or tenements | Of Capri. ; : 
yding alterations and additions, were approved by the THE Ellesmere Town Council recently offered a premium 
sjanesburg Town Council, as compared with 857 in the | of 20/. for the best scheme of dealing with the sewage 
44 month of the previous year. The estimated cost of | disposal. There were nineteen competitors, viz. :—Messrs- 
ng the buildings approved last month is 107,340/2,, and | Berrington, Son & Martin, Wolverhampton ; Mr. F. W.S. 
umber of persons for whom accommodation will be Stanton, Bristol; Messrs. Spinks & Pilling, Leeds; Mr. 
ded in these buildings is: white, 850, and coloured, | H. S. Watson, London; Mr. H. J. Weaver, Gloucester ; Mr. 
¢—estimated on floor space and sleeping accommoda- | W. M. Beckett, Manchester; Messrs. Callum & Wood,, 
rt 50 square feet for each white and 36 square feet for | Manchester ; Mr. E. V. Edmunds, Llangollen Mr Ae 
> :oloured person. | Mountain, Manchester ; Mr. C. Matthews, Nantwich; Mr: 
te Cardiff Corporation general purposes committee on | ©. A. Atkinsen, Liverpool; Mr. E. Garside, Ashton-under- 
s3th inst. unanimously agreed to refuse to purchase | Lyme ; Mr. Crd Lomax, Westminster ; Messrs. Elliott & 
» Bute’s interest in the Cardiff Docks and Railway Brown, Nottingham; Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nichols, 
fe for the purpose of forming a harbour trust. In a | Westminster ; Messrs. Newton, Son & Bayley, Manchester 2 
Lord Bute’s agent said his lordship was far from | Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, Westminster; “Rate” and 
anxious to dispose of his dock interest, and had great | Economy.” A report will be presented later. 


tion in deciding to give the Cardiff Corporation an Tue Aberdeen Town Corncil on Monday again had 
\tunity of considering the desirability or otherwise of | 


: : 'S€ Ol | under consideration the question of the Aberdeen water-. 
jving the properties. The committee did not think it | supply. The Council at a previous. meeting decided by a 
ible to incur such a heavy financial responsibility, 


majority of one vote to take steps to obtain powers from 
Je Mersey Docks and Uarbour Board have considered | Parliament to take a fresh supply of water from the river 


sir from the Liverpool Trade Council requesting that, | Avon. The water committee were instructed cn Monday 
lv of the large number of men at Present out of em- | to consider anew the whole: question of the water-supply 
y ent, prompt steps should be taken to begin the ex- | and employ further expert advice, and to obtain from the 
$1 works at the Brocklebank Dock. These works | burgh surveyor a report as to the construction of filter beds. 
m@iulready received the sanction of Parliament, and are | at Invercannie, with the view of putting a stop without 
ted to cost about 250,000/. The Board expressed the | delay to the existing contamination. The construction of 
mM; Sympathy with the request, and hoped that circum. | filter beds as Suggested is estimated to cost about 80,000/. 


5 od . ol 
s may before long be so favourable that the work | The necessary power for the construction of these filter 
1 taken in hand. 


n 


i 


heds was obtained by the Town Council some years ago. 
. . - . . . . o . . | 
2 Isle of Capri is providing facilities for Visitors. | 


a 
A NEw system of drainage, which has cost about 50,000/,, 
on the funicular railway, which will connect the 
i} 
n 


| for the lower part of the area covered by the Esher and 
Dittons Urban District Council, has been inaugurated. The 
|| progress for the last six months and is advancing | total length of concrete sewer constructed in tunnel -was 
ic. A company has been formed in Milan, with a | about 11,419 feet ; the sewer was constructed in situ, and of 
; of 20,000/,, to construct the funicular railway, to | the dimensions of 3 feet 9 inches and 3 feet 6 inches, egg- 
fe towns of Capri and Anacapri with electricity, and to | shaped. The maximum depth of the sewer was 62 feet, 


ips é ? s | > me * nd 
yerino water for drinking purposes direct from tank. | and the minimum, by Thames Ditton post-office, 33 feet. 
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‘The gradient was I in 1,000, and the discharging capacity 
per day of twenty-four hours, when running full, was 
equal to about 92 million gallons. The gravitation 
-scheme was prepared by Mr. A. J. Henderson, with Sir 
‘A. Binnie as consulting engineer. Messrs. Mowlem & Burt 
were the contractors. 

Tur Governors of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 


Technical College state in their annual report that a beginning | 


had been made with the second section of the new buildings, 
«which would form the centre block of the Andersonian wing, 
facing George Street. The foundation-work had been com- 
pleted, and the main walls brought to ground level, but 
operations had been suspended for lack of funds. The 
Governors had determined that they would not,place a load 
of debt upon the college, and they did not propose to enter 
into further contracts until additional subscriptions had 
been promised. The present position of the building 
and equipment fund is as follows :—Subscriptions, &c., 
245,371/. 5S. 74.5 expenditure—site, 44,65 3/. ; buildings, first 
‘section, 155,607/. ; equipment, 22,272/. ; foundations of second 
-section, about 5,000/.; making a total of 227,532/., leaving a 
balance available for second section of 17,839/. 5s. Tid werk His 
‘balance included a grant of 10,000/. which the City Council 
‘had been good enough to promise from the Common Good, 
eonditional upon a grant of at least an equal amount being 
received from the Education Department. The decision of the 
Education Department regarding the allocation of funds in 
their hands, out of which a grant to the building fund may be 
‘made, was not yet known, but it was believed that favour- 
able consideration would be given to the application of the 
Governors. The buildings already erected, which are of 
the most substantial character and fireproof throughout, 
had cost not more than 73d. per cubic foot. 


ENGINEERING IN AMERICA. 


‘Tue number of engineers who are competent to carry out 
works of water-supply in America must be excessive to 
allow of the publication of the following advertisement :— 
Proposals will be received from engineers on October 9, 
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A.bD. 1906, for making plans and specification of an 
for the improved water-supply of the city of Ada, 
Territory, and for other improvements to the water sj 
of said city. Each engineer will be required to 5) 
complete plans and specifications for the work to be 
accompanied with their proposal to superintend the 
and their estimate in detail of the cost of the work | 
estimate shall fully cover the cost of construction wor 
engineering services. Each engineer shall furnish evi 
from some solvent surety company that in the even 
contractors bidding on the work under his plans 
specifications, shall result in no responsible bids fc 
construction of work at or below said estimated 
that the bonding company will make bond for 
engineer in the sum of not less than ten tho 
(10,000) dols., guaranteeing the cost of said work shz 
exceed the amount of said engineer’s estimate. Eng 
entering this competition shall so draw their plan: 
specifications that the city may purchase their m: 
direct from the manufacturers, and that the contractor 
bid in the assembling and construction of those mat 
into. the proposed work. Each competitive plan; 
specifications shall bear the approval of the Okl 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The city will emplo 
engineer whose plans and specifications and proposal 
the work shall appear to be the most advantageous 

city of Ada, reserving the right to reject any al 
proposals, it being distinctly understood that the cil 
not be indebted to any competing engineer except on 
may be employed to superintend the work.” 


COST OF CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


ConcRETE construction in buildings in New York ha 
threatened with a serious handicap by an agreement re 
made between the master masons and the brick 
union, under which all the work of placing concrete i 
done by bricklayers. One of the great merits of col 
work about buildings has been that it was done by un 
labour. The moulds had to be prepared and set by | 
men, but the concretework itself could be done by th: 
ignorant class of labourers, provided they worked 
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rvision. 
ary to pay at least 4.80 dols. per day per man for 
; simple work, and in consequence the cost of concrete 
/struction in buildings will be materially increased. 
ftunately the very conditions of the new agreement 


s| doubtless lead in time to its abandonment as 
practicable. The large amount of concrete in 


) dings will demand the services of more bricklayers than 
| be furnished by the union, yet it is safe to say that the 
jled men now in that organisation will not admit to its 


iretework alone. The Engineering Record considers that 
i} condition cannot last very long. Moreover, how far 
Wwaffiliations between the unions in the building trades 
i goto help the bricklayers make a strong fight for the 
i ement is a little uncertain, because a concrete building 
is employment to an usually large number of carpenters 
jaking and setting forms, and any reduction in concrete 
‘9 truction accordingly affects adversely the carpenters of 


ni city. 


LOANS FOR BUILDING. 


WinG the year 1905-6 the Public Works Loan Board 
dnced the sum of 27,050/. for providing dwellings for the 
(cing classes on the security of property, viz. :—2 


,0o0o/, 
jie Bedlinog Building Club towards cost of erecting 


y ty-three dwelling-houses in the parish of Gelligaer, in 


test at 33 per cent. per annum; 4,800/, to the Caeracca 
jling Club towards cost of erecting forty-eight dwelling- 
oes in Gwladys Street, Dowlais, Merthyr Tydfil, repay- 
blim five years with interest at 37 per cent. per annum : 
ow, to the East End Dwellings Company, Ltd., towards 


latthew, Bethnal Green, with a frontage to Old Ford 
, repayable in thirty years with interest at 33 per cent, 


interest at 35 per cent. per annum ; 4,250/. to the 


“ in the county of Monmouth, repayable in eight years 
: pany Building Club, being the first advance of a loan 


; 


rr 
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Under the new agreement it will be 


iss unskilled men for the purpose of furnishing men for | 


weounty of Glamorgan, repayable in ten years with | 


a dwellings for the working classes in the parish of | 


ammum; §8,000/. to the Twyn Carno Building Club | 


tds minety-one dwelling-houses in the parish of Bed- are no longer adequate to the increased trade, and this Board 


aes erecting thirty-six dwelling-houses in the » 
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parish of Ystradyfodwg, repayable in sixteen years with 
interest at 33 per cent. per annum; 3,090/, to the Victoria 
Building Club (Rhymney) towards erecting twenty-nine 
dwelling-houses in the parish of Bedwellty, in the county 
| of Monmouth, repayable in six years with interest at 34 per 
cent. per annum. 

There were also loans secured on rates—10,737/. to the 
| Salford Corporation, repayable in ten years with interest at 
| 32 per cent. per annum; 454/. to the West Ham Corpora- 
tion, repayable in 40 years with interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum. By the Education (London) Act, 1903, the liability of 
the London School Board for the repayment of loans advanced 
by the Public Works Loan Commissioners was transferred 
to the London County Council. A large proportion of these 
loans bear the same rate of interest (viz. 3e per cent. per 
annum), and were made repayable within periods which 
| would expire at various dates between the years 1908 and 

1929. The Public Works Loan Board arranged with the 

County Council to consolidate all the 3z per cent. loans into 
| one account, with an equated period for repayment, the 
| dates of repayment to be March 31 and September 30 in each 
year, and the period to expire on March 31, 1926. 

In the Report for 1899-1900 it was mentioned that the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners were in, possession of 
Newiyn harbour as mortgagees, that the undertaking was 
being carried on by a committee of management appointed by 
them, and that all arrears in respect of the Public Works 
Loan Board’s loans had been wiped off. Under the capable 
management of the local committee the affairs of the 
harbour have continued to Prosper ; the trade, chiefly fish- 
ing, has greatly increased, and with it, of course, the 


| revenue, and but for the fact that the existing arrangement 


has been attended by results so satisfactory to the locality 
and the public, this Board would probably before this have 
relinquished possession. Circumstances have now arisen 
which, in this Board’s opinion, point to the desirability of 
this course being now adopted. The existing facilities at 
the harbour for landing and handling fish and merchandise 


having satisfied themselves that urgent need exists for the 
provision of additional accommodation by means of some- 
what extensive works, including new wharfage, a trawl-fish 
market, a jetty, &c., have promoted a provisional order 
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under the General Pier and Harbour Acts, containing the 
necessary powers for the carrying out of the works, and 
constituting a new Board of Harbour Commissioners in 
place of the Commissioners constituted by the previous 
orders, who for some years past have ceased to be elected. 
This order now awaits confirmation by Parliament, and on 
this being done the Public Works Loan Board propose, in 
sthe absence of any unforeseen developments, to relinquish 
possession of the harbour. 


AUDITING OF BUILDING ACCOUNTS. 


Tue district auditor for metropolitan boroughs, in his report 
on the accounts of the Shoreditch Borough Council to March 
1905, says:— The long delay in the completion of the 
audit has arisen almost entirely from the failure to produce 
necessary vouchers for the payments made by the Council 
in settlement of contracts. In the case of the building of 
the Haggerston baths (60,924/.) and of*the town hall 
-extensions (23,4732), and of the payments to the architects 
and quantity surveyors in regard thereto, the Council were 
not in a position to show that the sums paid were in accord- 
anee with the terms of the respective contracts. In one 
case the necessary vouchers were, after some correspond- 
-ence, obtained by the town clerk; but in the other case, 
the town hall extensions, I was informed on April 19 last 
that, in view of the fact that the architect refused to supply 
the required vouchers without an undertaking to pay his 
charges, the Council had resolved that they could not obtain 
‘the papers, and left it to the auditor to exercise his statutory 
powers in regard to their production. The only voucher 
originally produced in support of the payment to the builder 
was a certificate signed by the architect. The contract 
itself contained numerous and elaborate provisions iu regard 
to the manner in which this payment should be calculated, 
but there is no evidence that any information as to how 
the total was arrived at, beyond verbal explanations, was 
given to the Council or its committee at the time of pay- 
ment. I was compelled to require the production by the 
architect of the papers relating to the settlement, and after 
considerable correspondence he eventually decided not to 


let the question of my right to do so be taken into Court, ! 
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aud attended with a large amount of papers. A long tin 
had elapsed since the settlement, and a number of pape 
were missing. It was only by the help of a rough peng 
note that we could find out approximately how the total w, 
arrived at, and several large items included in the caleu} 
tion were entirely unsupported by detail, e.g. ‘additions 
tower, 2,620/. 7s. 5d.’ It was impossible to verify 4 
correctness of the settlement from this material, but Ia 
of opinion that Mr. Hunt did all he could to explain ¢ 
matter, and a careful examination of the papers produc 
left me with the impression that he had exercised mo 
than ordinary care in adjusting the provisional sums, , 
to the correctness of the claim for commission upon extr 
and omissions, amounting to 14,6512 5s. 9@, I have 
means of judging, as neither the architect nor the quant: 
surveyors could show how the total had been arrived 
The charge has been passed upon a sworn declaration of 
correctness recently made by the quantity surveyors. It 
my duty to point out that the expenditure referred to abo 
has not been duly vouched. It is, in my opinion, importe 
that evidence should be submitted both to the Couneil a 
to the auditor sufficient to show that the terms of the ec 
tracts have been observed in calculating the payments. 
would add that a considerable experience of the matter 
proved to me that it is in the settlement of contracts me 
than anywhere else that loss will arise from a neglect 
the regular system of supervising and checking the corre 
ness of the charges.” 


BUILDERS AND SURFACE DRAINS. 


A cASE was decided on Monday by the stipendiary mag 
trate, Birmingham, which suggests the legal difficulties < 
offences which can arise out of the laying down of surf: 
drains. Mr. Edward Airey, builder, was summoned 
constructing a surface water sewer on the east sideo 
new road. The defendant at the outset pleaded guilty, | 
he was again summoned for constructing a similar se\ 
on the other side of the road. 

Mr. Maddocks, barrister for the defendant, contenc 
that, in the first place, the matter was res judicata, in 
second there was no by-law relative to surface water, wh 
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irdly it was not a continuing offence. Defendant adopted | summonses were further adjourned until October 1 and 
jrainage scheme of his own and that was an offence, but | then until October 8. No friendly conclusion being arrived 
adoption of that scheme and the carrying of it out was | at, the case was argued on that date, and he (the stipendiary) 
ye offence. The second sewer was merely part of the | reserved his judgment. He pointed out that counsel had 
yjole scheme and was covered by the first summons, | contended that the works on the west side were a part of 
ereas the Corporation was asking that defendant should | the same -scheme commenced on the east side, but he 
| punished twice for the one offence. Until 1903 the} pointed out that the two works were carried out at 
}mingham Corporation had no power to make any pro- | distinct and different times, and although they might be 
jion for separate sewers. In 1903 they obtained power | part of the same idea defendant had in his mind he had 
iequire two separate sewers, one a sewage sewer and | carried them out within the meaning of the by-law on two 

other a surface water sewer, but when the by-laws | separate occasions, and there were therefore two offences ; 
Bier which the summons had been taken were made the | secondly, the Corporation had asked fora continuing penalty 


poration had no control of surface water sewerage, from August 17, the date of the notice of the secona offence. 
‘Mr. Prideaux, for the Corporation, said they had had | The by-law provided for the infliction of a continuing penalty 
etrol of surface water since 1848. of 40s. per day after receipt of a written notice from the 
Mr. Maddocks went on further to contend that the by- | Corporation. To this an objection was raised that the 
js as they stood were not applicable. summons itself should have charged the defendant with 
The stipendiary reserved his decision. committing the continuing offence. The stipendiary held 


‘On Monday, according to the Birmingham Daily Post, | that the principle laid down in the case of James v. Wyvill 
fj stipendiary, Mr. Morton Brown, explained that two! was good law, and overruled the objection. A further point 
siimonses had been taken out under by-law 4 (e) of the | raised on behalf of the defendant was that, as the Corpora- 
bi ding by-laws (according to the numbering of the by-laws | tion was only given power in 1903 to insist upon a separate 
mae small book in use in the trade) charging the defendant | sewer for surface water, and as the by-laws were passed in 
yi carrying out works for the drainage of a new street off 1876, they did not apply, and consequently there was no 
Wer Lane, Harborne, otherwise than in accordance with offence. He (Mr. Morton Brown) held that, having regard to 
hirequirements of the city surveyor, the fact being that he | the language of Section 65 (2) of the Corporation Act, 1903, he 
a down a small drain on each side of the road, and con- | must overrule that objection. Apart from the seetion, it ap- 
wed the two for the purpose of draining the surface peared to him that the city surveyor might possibly insist on 

}rinto an open water-course behind the houses on the | two sewers in the road, as he was given a discretionary 
@ side of the road. The first summons was heard on | power in the by-laws to lay down the mode of drainage. 
ich 20 last, when the works were in progress on the | In regard to the penalties, the stipendiary said he had te 
a side of the road. The defendant then pleaded guilty, | consider the behaviour of the defendant in the matter. The 
at counsel’s request the matter was adjourned in order | case had been adjournei from time to time to meet the 
hij he might remove the cause of complaint, and so avoid defendant, and the Cour: and Corporation had shown him 
malty. There had been many further adjournments | every possible leniercy. The Cerporation had met him 
mi time to time in order that the defendant should put | and his surveyor more than once to explain matters, and 
mys right, but he had done nothing. On the contrary, it | had twice already reduced the depth at which it required 
7 found-early in August last that he was carrying | the sewers to be laid. That prescribed was the minimum 
usimilar works on the west, side of the road. On depth that could be permitted. The defendant had foolishly 
wast 17 the Corporation served the defendant with | and obstinately refused to carry out the requirements of 

tice that he was committing this further offence. | the Corporation. He (the stipendiary) must fine him the 
hiworks, however, continued, and another summons was | maximum amount of 5/.0n the first summons and a similar 
sd, being made returnable for September 29. The two! amount on the second, in addition to. 2/, per day for the 
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period of fifty days since August 17. These fines would 
_amount to 110. He would also have to pay the Court costs. 
Mr. Prideaux applied for professional costs, pointing 
out that the extra cost entailed in the case owing to the 
.defendant’s obstinacy ought not to fall upon the ratepayers. 
The stipendiary granted 5/. 5s., which brought the total 
amount of fines and costs to 121/. 4s. A stay of distress 
was granted for eight days pending the defendant’s decision 
.as to whether he would ask for a case to be stated on the 
points of law raised. 


THE PAINTING TRADE. 


Art the Conference in Leeds of the National Association of 
Master Painters Mr. E. H. Mattey (Birmingham) read a 
paper on “The Present-day Conditions of the Painting 
Trade—Commercialism and Craftsmanship.” Dividing his 
subject into four sections, he first touched upon the educa- 
tion of workmen. In no business, he said, was a working 
knowledge of the trade more necessary than among master 
painters, no trade where the personal factor was more 
needed. A master painter should be a draughtsman, 
colourist, naturalist, chemist, organiser, mathematician and 
a gentleman. Were not the workmen what commercialism 
had made them, and did not the employers too often regard 
-them as ‘‘ hands,” and not men? True commercialism, he 
went on to say, would insist on the best production. 
Technical schools and schools of art had been provided by 
many municipalities, and would do good if rightly used. 
But he was convinced great sums of money were wasted, 
rates and taxes being paid away in a shoddy form of in- 
struction, largely, if not entirely, because commercial men 
had not realised that they should interest themselves in the 
work carried on. Mr. Mattey went on to suggest the institu- 
tion of local competitions and exhibitions of work, while 
local lectures might be given to masters, men and the 
public. They grumbled, he said, because in competi- 
tive work public bodies and private clients too often 
considered the cost first and the quality afterwards. Cheap 
labour was one cause of that state of affairs, and he held it 
should be the business of trade unions to see that capability 
should be a condition of membership. He held that they 
should demand of trade unions that they should give them 
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capable men. There was only one honest way of pri 
work, which was that each job should pay its own y 
There must be competition, but why should there be. 
game of beggar-my-neighbour ? Mr. Mattey proceede. 
speak of the quality of work, and urged that the public 
better value out of an accomplished craftsman than out 
man whose chief asset was ignorance. Public authorj 
he held, could do very much to prevent the present sys 
of laying layer upon layer of paper on the walls of dwell] 
houses and covering up the dirt and germs of dise 
There was a tendency, too, in some quarters to use sh 
ready-made ornamentation, but he believed the ave 
home was more artistic in its decoration than form 
This necessitated on the part of the painter an incre 
knowledge of restraint, fitness, selection and method, 
cause the simple work was often more difficult to per 
Speaking with reference to the question of the status of 
trade, Mr. Mattey remarked that perhaps they might] 
an uneasy feeling that they were a despised commu 
looked upon as a necessary evil, to be called upon to pu 
the more arduous portions of spring cleaning. But. 
must be honest traders and show the possibilities of ho 
work. Theirs was a handicraft of great possibilities 
merely an occupation, and they must make their \ 
express character, and thoroughness and honesty. 

Mr. Johnson (Leicester) suggested that Mr. Mat 
paper should be printed and distributed to the member 
the local associations, as it would do a great deal of goc 

Mr. Harrison (Plymouth) said there would be no |! 
for the raising of the painting trade unless they faced s 
of the moral issues that lay before them. They were 
so thwarted by untutored workmen as by immoral w 
men. Some of the best craftsmen he had had for the 
of ‘‘captaining ” had been men who had turned out 3 
disappointing and the greatest failures, because they la 
moral principle. Every one of them as employers h 
certain bias against trade unions. He was not an enen 
them, but he had a lurking fear of them, and believed 
their salvation lay in a friendly acknowledgment of, a 
real practical association with, trade unions. | 

Mr. Brown, of Newcastle, proposed a vote of thanl 
Mr. Mattey for his paper. : 

This was seconded by Mr. Breakspeare and carried 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

A in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.G 


| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guaranice of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for the’r contents. 


TENDERS,.- ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G&c., wt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EarRLEsTowNn. — Nov. 30.— The Newton-in-Makerfield 
Urban District Council invite competitive plans for erection 
of a public library, the total cost, exclusive of site, not to 
exceed 4,000/, Mr. C. Cole, clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, 
Lancs. 

Griascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 
competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
the erection thereon of small self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 752, 50/. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GooLe.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 
school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
502. and 25/. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. James Wm. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 

MontewibDEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, ‘Strand, W.C. 

SHEFFIELD.—Lhbe Guardians of the Poor of the Sheffield 
Union invite plans from local architects for alterations to 
the union and vestry offices in Westbar. Premiums of 
25/, 152. and ro. Mr. E. Holmes, assessor, 38 Church 
Street. Particulars from Mr. A. E. Booker, Union Offices, 
Westbar. 

SuUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of 1col., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 
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WotverHanmpton.—Lec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 


Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’, 


home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house 


governor and secretary. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT. — Oct. 31.— For the erection of the first 
portion of the Catholic Soldiers’ Institute, South Camp. 
Deposit 17 Mr. W. Bevan, architect, 90 Parliament 
Chambers, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


AMBLESIDE.—Nov. 1.— For carrying-out alterations and 


additions to the residence known as Brown Howe; also to | 


lodge and outbuildings at Blawith, near Greenodd. Mr. 
W. L. Mason, architect, Ambleside. 
ARMLEY, — Oct. 31.— For the erection of block at'the | 


a 


workhouse, 3 
Deposit 1/. Is. 
Square, Leeds. 


Green Hill Road, Armley, near Leeds. 
Mr. C. Fredk. Wilkinson, architect, 35 Park 


Batsy.—Oct. 30.—For alterations and repairs at Balby 
Mixed Provided school, near Dencaster. Mr. L. J. Black- 
burn, divisional clerk, 10 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

Be.rast.—Oct. 29.—For slating the roof of the extension 


of their new motor-car shed at Belfast terminus for the | 


Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Deposit 1s. Mr. 


W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, | 


Dublin. 


BeLrast.—Oct. 30.—For the building of school in con- 
nection with St. Clement’s Church, Castlereagh Street. 
Messrs. C. W. Ashe & Son, civil engineers and architects, 
7 Waring Street, Belfast. 

Bexrast.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of shops and ware- 
house in Smithfield. 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Betrast.—Nov. 15.—For the construction of an under- 
ground convenience in Donegall Street North. Deposit 
1/7. 1s. The City Surveyor’s Office, Belfast. 


Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and | 


BIRKENHEAD.-—Oct 31.—For the erection and cor pletion 
of eighteen tenement dwellings on the east side of E gerton 
Street: Deposit “32% 365-0 Mr. G Brownridge, M.LC@k, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 7 


CLEVELEYS.—Noy. 20.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Cleveleys, near Fleetwood, Lanes, to 
accommodate 300 scholars. Deposit 2/2. Mr. Henry Littler, 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. % 


CoLcuEsterR.— Nov. 6.—For the foundations of the Hea 
building at the Essex lunatic asylum at Mile End. Deposit 
| 20/. The County Asylum Office, 4 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


Evsteap.—Nov. 5.-—For the erection of sanitary out- 
| buildings at Elstead schools, near Godalming. Messrs. F, A, 
| & A. W. Mellersh, surveyors, Godalming. - 


Epsom.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of two acute blocks 
| and the rebuilding of a nurses’ block at the Manor asylum, 
Epsom, Surrey, for the London County Council. Deposit 
5 The Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 6 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. fe 


EXETER.— Oct. 30.—For the erection of offices at Exeter 
(St. David’s) Station, for the Great Western Railway Co. 
| The Engineer at Plymouth (North Road) Station. 


FaRNWORTH.—Nov. 3.—For the erection of a public 
| elementary school in Plodder Lane. Deposit’ 1/4 1s, Mr. 
H. Rostron, secretary of education, Education Office, Darley 
Street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 


GLascow.—Noy. 14.—For (1) the digger, mason and 
_ bricklayer’s work ; (2) the cast-iron and steelwork ; (3) the 
fireproof floors ; (4) the wrightwork ; (5) the metal sashes ; 
(6) the roof glazier’s work ; (7) the wood block floors ; (8) 
the slater’s work; (9) the plumber’s work; and (fo) 
_the plasterer’s work required in connection with the 
| Mitchell library buildings to be erected in North Street. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. William B. Whitie, 219 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 


Great Bursteap.—Oct. 27.—For structural alterations 
_ and additions to the Council school, Great Burstead, Essex. 
| Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelms- 
ford. 


VELLUMITE 


A TILE with 4 NON-REFLECTING SURFAC 
SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT. 


EASILY KEPT CLEA 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J.& W. WADE & CO., Fiaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, sta: 
matiinrenictnardnmstminnerm nie Deine Mamniommmmema sk 


CONTRACTOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


“Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’’—Vide PRESS. 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON 


FOR “ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 
Ash, Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. 
MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


SQUARE OR ROUND TURNED NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. Telephone No. 7211 Wall. 


BOILER SETTING 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 


EJ. & 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


3 CAMPBELL-GRAY, Ltd 
17 Cheapside, E.C. 


Light and Air, Progres 
and Survey Photograph 


Telephone 3025 CENTRAL. 


E. C. Youn 


(16 years Manager to Cobbetts). 

1, 3 & 5 VIRGINIA RI 

and 80 BOUNDARY STREE 
(Back of Shoreditch Church, — 
Facing the Railings), : 


Bethnal Green, London, 
Telegraphic Address, ‘“ YOUNGISTIC, LONDON 
— 


BRACKETS, &c. 
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) Hicu Spren.—Nov. 1.—For the erection of thirty-nine 
}ttages at High Spen, for the Consett Iron Company. Mr. 
thas. E. Oliver, architect, at the general offices of the 


HipPpERHOLME.—Nov. 5.—For the mason, joiner, plasterer, 
of-tiler and plumberwork required in the erection of a 
\tached house. Messrs. J. F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, 
ichitects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

| Horseck.—Oct. 29.—For all trades required in additions 
jd alteration of works and offices. Deposit 17. Names 
) October 22. Mr. James B. Fraser, architect, Leeds. 


Itrorp.—Nov. 12.—For the roofing in with reinforced 
aerete of the septic tanks, &c., at the outfall works, Lox- 
4d Lane. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer and 
{rveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. 
| IRELAND.—Oct. 30.—For the erection and completion of 
qarish church at Timoleague, co. Cork. Deposit 3/. 355 
, M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 South Mall, Cork. 


| Kenpar.—Nov. 1.—For additions and alterations to the 
Alin Croft brewery. Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 


), Lonpon.—For the supply and erection of the steel 
Jig, 86 feet wide and six storeys high. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
1. R. Anderson, architect, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
| Lonpon.—Oct. 31.—For alterations and additions at 
King Street, Hammersmith, for the Borough Council. 
0.08. Mair, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, 
Tmmersmith, W. 

)Mancuester.— Oct. 29.—For the taking-down and 
ta of certain buildings at the Rochdale Road gas- 
rks. Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, Gas Department, 
wn Hall, Manchester. 

))| MANCHESTER.— Oct. 30.—For the erection of the Oswald 
fad Municipal school, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
‘}e Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

NeEwrTon-1n- MAKERFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of 
@jublic library at an inclusive cost of 4,o00/. Mr. C. Cole, 
(rk, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. 

)|\NorpELPH.—Nov. 3.—For the following works at the 
Capel farm, for the Norfolk County Council :—Conversion 


chouse into two cottages, drainage and subdivision of 


s2leton framing of a proposed factory in London, 410 feet | 
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yard and buildings, fencing of grass land. Mr. E. C. 


Warner, Nordelph. 

NortH SwHieLtps.—Nov. 14.—For proposed secondary 
school and pupil teachers’ centre at Hawkey’s Lane. 
Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. J. C. Maxwell, architect, 25 Eldon 
Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OpiHam.—Nov. 5.—For alterations at the Odiham police 
station, Hants. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, Winchester. 

OrmeEsBy.—Nov. 2.—For the enlargement of the Ormesby 
school, Norfolk. Deposit 14, 1s. Messrs. Olley & Haward, 
architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

OrLey.—Nov. 2.—For the erection of board-room, offices, 


&c, for the Guardians of Wharfedale Union. Messrs. 
Fairbank & Wall, architects, 3 Manor Square, Otley, 
Yorks. 


OvuTLaNnE.—Oct. 29.—For the erection of a boundary 
wall at the children’s homes, Outlane, Huddersfield. Mr. 
E. A. Rigby, clerk, Union Offices, Ramsden Street. 


PooLe.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of additional buildings 
and alterations to the schools at Hamworthy. Mr. H. F. J. 
Barnes, architect and surveyor, Towngate Street, Poole. 


> 
PorTLAND.—Nov. 1.—For the erection of a clock tower 
in Portland stone in Easton Square Gardens. Deposit 
14, 1s. Mr. R. Stevenson Henshaw. engineer and surveyor, 
Council Offices, New Road, Portland. 


Rye.—Oct. 31.—For new grammar school. 
Cory, High Street, Rye, Sussex. 

St. BLazey.—Oct. 30.—For the erection and completion 
of shops, stores and other offices at Station Road, St. Blazey. 
Deposit 14 1s. Mr. F. C. Jury, architect, 1 Alma Villas, 
Tregonissey Road, St. Austell. 

ScoTLaNnD.—Oct. 29.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
plaster, painter and ironwork of shop front and alterations 
at 33 and 35 High Street, Elgin. Mr. John Wittet, architect, 
Elgin. 

ScoTLAND.—Oct. 30.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work of alterations 
and additions to existing police-station, 49 Castle Street, 
Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid & McRobbie, architects, Saltoun 
Chambers, Seaforth Street, Fraserburgh. 
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COMPOSITION 
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MOTHER WELL. 
Catalogues Free. 


ITROLITE. 


| A Decorative White Paint. 


tto White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
t and Durability. Sample Free. 


For lighting 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 
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. 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


fo DURO an Registered 


FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 
A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


TRADE MARK 


“WATER LIGHT? 


SYSTEM OF IMPROVED ACETYLENE, 


Country 

; Attention, only 10 minutes per week. Liberal 
Discounts to Architects and the Trade. 

THE WATER LIGHT COMPANY, 

Raymouth Rd., Bermondsey, London, S.E. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published or. Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


SHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


sass Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


IN THE KINGDOM. 


EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
*SXV, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Yale Locks 


Ii) have the celebrated pin- 

j tumbler mechanism and 

small, paracentric key. 

They give genuine se- 

curity and cost but lit- 

tle more than inferior 

Made in many forms. 
For sale by all Ironmongers. 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON. 


locks, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon St., E.¢. 


ROOFING TILES. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 


Homes, Villages, &c. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


are as good now as when first fixed. 
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Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS, 


CLAYTON SON & CO.,Ltd., LEEDS, 


2, © > 
Sp 7g een “< 


. L. HaRTSHILY. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
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ScoTLAND.—Oct. 31:—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
heating and electric, plasterer, slater and painter’s work of 
extensions at Broomfield hospital, Montrose. Mr. Sc 
Christie, burgh surveyor, Town House, Montrose. 


ScorLaNb.—Oct. 31.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of semi- 
detached houses to. be erected in King Edward Street; 
Fraserburgh. Mr. Wm. S. F. Wilson, architect, Broad 
Street, Fraserburgh. 

ScotLanp.—Nov. 2.—For the masons’ work of staircase 
to be erected in front of the old town hall, Linlithgow. 
Deposit 12 1s. Mr. W. M. Scott, architect, Linlithgow. 


Sraton.——Oct. 27.—For the erection and completion ofa 
house in Station Lane. Mr. James Garry, architect, 47 
Church Street, West Hartlepool. 

SHottey Bripce.—Oct. 26.—For building proposed 
motor-house for the Derwent Flour Mills Society. Mr. John 
J. Eltringham, architect and surveyor, Derwent Street, 
Blackhill. 

SyotiteY BripGE.—Oct. 29.—For additions and altera- 
tions to offices. and house, Front Street. Mr. John J. 
Eltringham, architect and surveyor, Derwent Street, Black- 
hill. 

SurBiton.—Nov. 1.—For the following works, for the 
Urban District Council :—(1) Erecting a dwarf boundary 
wall, about 80 feet in length, in front of the electricity 
station, Ewell Road, Surbiton; (2) providing and erecting 
8 feet oak pale fence and gates, about 500 feet in length, on 
the east and north sides of the electricity station. Ewell 
Road, Surbiton. The Surveyor, District Council Offices, 
Surbiton. 

Wates.—For building a detached house at Haverford- 
west. Mr. C. W. Harvey, architect, 76 Rodney Street, 
Liverpool. 

Wates.—Oct. 27.—For erecting eight semi-detached 
villas at Gorseinon, Swansea. Messrs. Williams & Henton, 
architects and surveyors, Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, 
Swansea. 

Wates.—Oct. 30.—For alterations and additions to the 
isolation hospital, Ystrad, Rhondda, including the erection 
of a pavilion, combined convalescent and discharging block, 
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and additions to the present administrative block, lau 
and stable blocks, for the Rhondda Urban District Council 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Post Offic 
Chambers, Pentre. : 
Wates.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of shop. premis 
coach-house and stables (with conveniences) in Plymou | 
Road, Merthyr. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. T. Edmund 
architect, Gernant, Merthyr. 
Wates.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of a laundry b 
ing on the corner of Pendyris Street and Mardy Stree 
Clare Road), Cardiff. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Jame 
Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardift, 
Wates.--Nov. 8.—For the builder, painter, decorato 
and furnisher’s work in connection with the conversion int 
offices of Bank House, Spilman Street, Camarthen. Count 
Surveyor, King Street, Carmarthen, or of the Count 
Education Architect, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. em 
Wates.--Nov. 10.—For carrying-out extensive alter: 
tions to and the renovation of the Wesleyan chapel, Ponty 
pool. Mr. Gath J. Fisher, architect, Club Chambers, Ponty 
pool. By, 
Wates.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a school for th 
accommodation of 300 boys, 300 girls and 300 infant 
together with cookery and manual instruction centre 
Treforest, Pontypridd. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. P. R. & Wi 
loughby, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor to the Council, Municip. 
Buildings, Pontypridd. : te 
Wates.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a ministers hou: 
at Station Road, Ynyshir. Mr. E. Thomas, 16 South Stree 
Ynyshir, Rhondda. : 
Wates.—Nov. 28.—For erection of stone and Ste 
bridge at Glanyrafonddu, near Talley, Lilandilo, Carmarthe 
shire. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, county engineer and su 
veyor, Carmarthen. 2 
Wattsenp.—Nov. 2.—For the erection of municip 
buildings. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. Liddle & Brown, arct 
tects, Prudential Buildings, Mosley Street, Newcastle-upo 
Tyne. we 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—-Oct. 29.—For the erection Of : 
additional ward at the statutory hospital, Uphill Drove Roz 


Mr. Hugh Nettleton, surveyor, Town Hall ms 
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METCHIM & SON, 
18 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,]| POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. wy 
| Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1966, price 6d., post7d.3 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
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BR sicton. —Nov. 9.—For the erection of stone walls 
neclose new cemetery ground at Willington, Durham. 
| J. H. Gardner, surveyor, Oxford House, Willington, 
cham. 
Wimecepon.—Nov. 5.—For the carrying-out of the fol- 
‘ing works, for the education committee, viz. :—(1) Erec- 
1 of two shelters in the playground of the special school 
{alterations of playgrounds at the Queen’s Road school ; 
painting of railings round the Dundonald Road schools ; 
| (3) painting of external wood and ironwork of the old 
tion of the Queen’s Road school. 
2en’s Road, Wimbledon. 


Woo twicu.—Oct. 31.—For women’s dining hall at the 
on house, High Street, Plumstead. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. 
j)). Cook, architect, 14 Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 


‘Tue Local Taxation Returns (Part V.), giving the 
jaunts of borough councils, excluding London, was 
jiished as a Blue-book on the 15th inst. During 1903-4 
am of 4,436,662/. was raised by loan by ‘the councils of 
ynty and non-county boroughs acting as municipal 
yhorities. This sum was divided as follows :-—Tramways 
#! light railways, 2,879,697/.; education (elementary), 
|,470.; education (higher), 117,252/.; lunatic asylums, 
3,042/.; bridges and ferries, 59,448/.; police stations, 
i rq2l. ; ‘public libraries, museums and schools of science 
i. art, "49,1870. ; other purposes (exclusive of the advances 
yationed below), 155,849; advances made to school 
rds (since dissolved) and to other local authorities out 
loans raised by the town councils, 63,869/. Town 
ineils, acting otherwise than as; municipal authorities 
qed loans amounting to 11,720,539/. The purposes and 
mounts of the various loans were as follows :—Electric 
jiting (including public electric lighting), 2,868,076/ ; 
jet improvements, 2,415,493/.; waterworks, 2,076,850/ ; 
“erage and sewage disposal works, 920,544/.; harbours, 
rs, docks, &c., 694,569/. ; housing of the working classes, 
1)231/2.; gasworks, 587,533/ ; other purposes, 1,475,565/. 
[} total municipal debt is 219,000,000/. 


Education Office, 12 


For the construction of two small shops. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 
ASHORNE (LEAMINGTON). 


For the pulling-down of existing premises and rebuilding 


the Cottage tavern at Ashorne, near Leamington, for 
Messrs. Lucas & Co. (hide Mie ENE. ARMSTRONG, 
architect, Warwick. 


B. & F. Bradshaw . ' j . £996 12 0 
Bailey. : : : " ; 2 : * S79" OF *O 
Smith & Son. : : ; 2! NSOG)) sar 4O 
SHEASBY, Barfold ( (accépted ) ; P : ~le3on Oo RF 


BADMINTON. 


For works at Petty France. Mr. Basiz Save, architect, 


27B Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 


Estcourt & Sons . ; d eAO 7008, Ge 0 
Stephens, Bastow & CO} Ltd. : 3 de e,09S 9 O20 
Ford & Sons : 2,588 o oO 
Collins & Godfrey 2,587 0 oO 
Saunders & Sons } . . 2,530 90 0 
Orchard & Peer . j : , ; 2 sho oO 
CAERPHILLY. 
For street works. Mr. A. O. Harpur, surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 
Rutter, Barry—Station Terrace, Senghenydd 4359 15 6 
Rutter, Barry—Station Road, Senghenydd . 381 o 10 
Rutter, Barry—High Street, Abertridwr 690 14 2 
Rutter, Barry—Main Road, Llanbradach TT ce Lae te. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
Mr. V. Situ, 
borough surveyor. 


Wright . : ; : ’ ; : 1 £397 YO" 0 

Collis & Sons . - : th DOL S. Ow kO 

Lee & Kirk, Chesterfield ( (accepted ) 225 14 6 
CHILSWORTHY. 


For the erection of Wesleyan church and schoolroom. 


Mr. F. J. WeRDEN, architect, Okehampton. 


Martin . : : 2 : . . £960). “O. 6 
Green, Son & Co. : : . , 3 sp SOG OO 
Kelly ; : ’ : Ae O 7S hero 
Rosuity, Albaston (accepte ad). P : 2 O40K (C810 


= 


IARTIN EARLE & ae Ltd. 


[communications to London Office—139 sanead VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


f/ ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
i EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESE 
0| tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, 


i COAST ILWAY KS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. 
- ning : the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


| CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ° 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


1 
a 
1a 


ihe 
fy 


i. 


‘ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
a description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


NLLESDEN PAPER 


» For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Building ss, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND 


EN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd-- WILLESDEN ‘JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


LEEDS 


WATER-PROOF, 
ROT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp W alls, 


RVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
Estimates for large or smail quantities on application to 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


INSECT-PROOF. 


‘Established 1870. 


[Oct. 26, 1906. 
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CROYDON. DEWSBURY. 
For the erection of school in Davidson Road; Mr. H. For works required in extension of the workhouse infirmary 
% ; ef Messrs. Hottom & Fox, architects, Dewsbury. 
CartTER Peco, architect, Thornton Heath. 
Tawies _ £19,800 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
eras & hee Peicsete ac J. & B, Allat, Heckmondwike, mason . . £3,926 0 
M th Pa EN OS Wilson Bros., Dewsbury, joiner . 1,250 0 

pat: iott & a0) | Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber . 624 10 
Grace & Marsh . tee saben 28, McFarlane, Leeds, concreter : 309 61 
Blay 18,106:<0, 0 A. & F. Hodgson, ‘Dewsbury, plasterer 252 im 
Patman & Hor chiacion 18,000 o o| Brear& Son, Dewsbury, slater az : 5 ‘60 (o) 
Johnson & Co. 17,966 0 O| Wallis & Watson, Leeds, electric lighting . 158 10 
Foster & Dicksee 17,920 0 o| Te De ee ‘ : : 
Potter Bros. 17870. 50" O} : , YP : ; : Saas 
Willcock & Co. . 17,850 0 o| For works required in erection aud completion of brane 
Balled Race. 17,800 0 0| store, house, &c., for the Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industri: 
Mie BCS. 17,6914..0 0 tee Messrs. Hotrom & Fox, architects, Dew: 
ear 7 17,635 9 0} Accepted tenders. 

ak e Co. Lys : 

2 iy Rae DOO ee Whitehead & Son, Ravensthorpe, mason .Z4480 o 
Barker LZ AQ5SLO 30 1S te ee cies 

ee | mith & Son, Batley Carr, joiner . 312 6 

Perry & Co. 17,466 0 0) Newsome, Dewsbury, plimber . : . 87h 
Drowley & Co. 17,400 0 0} Firth, Dewsbury, ironwork. : ‘ SR 
J. & M. Patrick . 17,.260,.4.0.200 Bullock, Batley Carr, flour bins. 3 . | AG 
Saunders 17,285 0 0 Fawcett, Dewsbury, slater. ‘ s .. 27a 
Johnson & Son . 17,280 0 0 Jackson, Dewsbury, painter . : . 2 
Bowen & Sons . 17,2605110 0 A. & F. Hodgson, Dewsbury, plasterer . 23 
Lascelles & Co. . L7,250 10" GO 
Nightingale 16,999 0 oO 
Smith & Sons 16,985 0 oO 
Panic 16,890 0 Oo EARLS BARTON. 
Everitt 16,840 0 o/| For the erection of central hall and additions at Counc 
Spencer, Santo & Go: 16,800 0 oO schools. Mr. SHARMAN, architect. 
Smith & Sons 16,786 oO oO Bayes & Son me 675 26 
Minter 16,779 0 oO| Packwood 1,632, 6 
Holloway 16,762 0 /:0 4) ‘Brown &S0n 1,598 oO 
Barker & Co... 16,697. 0 o| Gent & Middleton 1,503.6 
Wallace & Sons 16,430 0 O Stephens 1,549 0 
Chessum & Sons 16,415 0 0}  Haxley Bros. 1,519 0 
Moss & Sons 16,340. 170.250 Harris Bros. 1,510.0 
Lawrence & Son : 16;230.. 407220 Goodman & Murkit 1,495 0 
APPLEBY & SONS, Lambeth, S: E, ( (accepted ) 15,900 0 0! SHARP & ROBINSON (accepted ) 1,420 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., 


LTD. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-¥ NORTON, STOKE- UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. — London Agent, Mr. Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR Craven St., STR 


CONCRETE FLAGS 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER AR 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESS 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDI 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 


SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 
VIGERS, 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, LONI 


| Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, —Te!sphones 
Dap Note mudress | Wharf and Mill, j and at Chelsea and Soho. 90: WEST 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIiGFt QUA: LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 


THE BRISTOL | 


14,NARROW PLAIN. BRISTO! 


MOSAIC = 


Ocr. 26, 1908.) 
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DONISTHORPE. LONDON—continued. ; 

For erecting a school and out-offices. Mr. W. H. Smpson, Vaughan, Brown & Cook ; #309 g Oo 
‘ architect, Leicester. Jone Oe een 2 y e 
4 hnson & Son SAA: erryweat er. £ 2 
1 of Moss : et ita 5 ‘ Keith, Blackman & Co. 290 Q O 

J. & J. Warner 1.086 ee o Dargue, Griffith & Co. 289 9 Oo 
Weston & Son A eee 12° 26 Moorwood, Sons & Co. 286 90 oO 
&S aati Pemberton, Arber & Co. 279 15 O 

Orton on 3,834 0 oO aay 269 16 oO 

| Moss & Sons : L ; , 3,800 0 O Fryer « Co. 7 19 

GrirFin Bros., Hugglescote (accepted ) 3,800 O O + - F. eis . 260 ¥ : 

fellows & Co. : 253 

. HANDSWORTH. Shand, Mason & Co. tient Oo 

For improvement works in Wellington Road. Mr. H. Watford Engineering Cc. 246 0 0 

; RICHARDSON, surveyor. ’ Stubbs, Son & Hall 245 OO O 

CurrALt, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham Berry & Son . , 234 0 9 

| (accepted ) . . . : . £286 0 oO Cannon & Hefford . 329 -O. 0 

KIRTLINGTON (OXFORD). Harding . aie Bs. : aes : ee RI ee 

For the conversion of ‘building into estate office, for Sir Birp & Co, 11 Great Castle Street, W. (ac- oR 

George Dashwood, Bart. Mr. C. M. C. Armsrronc, cepted ) . : “} : : ae4 Spon 
| architect, Warwick. For heating, &c., new addition buildings at St. John’s Road 
| Wyatt & Son . .£160 0 o| workhouse. Mr. Wittram Situ, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 

jmgetecle. . ; : : . : 146 0 Oo 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

. Gristey & Son, Bicester (accepted ) tevin Nels Ske) Dargue, Griffith & Co., Ltd. .4552 0 O 
| KINGSWINFORD. eae 3 Son i : go 
| ‘ : “Era : ; J. & F. May : : 

i Far supply and. oe. eee oecr of Regie a Vaughan, Brown & Cook 423 0 O 
‘ Pipes, varying in Size trom =I Inches to 27 inches Keith Blackman & Co. 100 0 oO 
| diameter. Mr. WitiAM Fippian, cngineer, Stour- Grundy ; 397 oi. 

Bees. r Taylor & Fraser ; : : : 30527 Ol 0 
| SR -43,748 11 ©) Pemberton, Arber & Co 380 10 oO 
ais oe : 3,083 AERO Cannon & Sons ; a4 13. oO 
Sheepbridge Ironworks 3,580 9 10 Berries 2 i. 
Alfreton Ironworks 3,437 VGu arty oe : 377 g 

» Hulett & Co:, Ltd. . BGi fs) 70 
Parsons, Ltd. : : : : : 3.420% Venus ager ae c 
C gE & Co., Woodside (accepted ) 2229 «Cf Barker & Co., Ltd. . 353 15 oO 

>a here Pies 3173 9t> ee Cannon & Hefford . 349 0 O 

Stanton Ironworks : : ‘ 31512 agate Waviiac 330 10 0 
LONDON. Fryer & Co. é ; ; : - 3 S540. O 
For fire mains, &c., new addition buildings at St. John’s Road Brighthouse,Foundry and Engineering Co. 304, 0 O 

workhouse. Mr. Wit.iAm Smitu, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Bushby & Co.. , , ° ; ; (2205-09, _0 

65 Chancery Lane, W.C. : i Watford Engineering Co. 260 0 oO 
Inns ; s : ; : £353) 029 Stubbs, Son & Hall : ; : . 258 10 0 
Cannon & Son 341 15 O Mettows & Co, 28 Victoria Street, West- 

Barker & Co. . 1 ORG minster (accepied ) , Instore 


RON STAIRS, 


Straight and Circular. 


VERANDAHS. 


(OAN & DAVIDSON, Lid., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


ROOFS 


a 
VAN 


(NSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


_ W. & J. OAKES, 
dchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


| 
| 
| 
. 


1 


Mortgages 
Jebenture Issues 
_ ARRANGED BY THE 

|W Guarantee & Trust Society, 


hs 4 LIMITED, 
i 


Y Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Write for Prospectus. 


Capital, £2,000,000. 
ge al Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 


ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd:, 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. | 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘* May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &e., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


= The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, c. 
ot JINGO” Chimney Pots and 

JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Iron Fire Es 


cape 
STAIRCASES 


(internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements, 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


in all its Branches. 

STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 
ROOF 

PRINCIPALS 


STEEL ; 
JOISTS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, / 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. , 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
_= SYPHON VENTILATORS 
= Well made in strong Zino 

S| throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Telé. Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax”, 


REG. No. $21,580, 
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LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued. 


For gas SSL fo ane ee ae ite es For construction of filters, &c., at Barn Elms, &c., fo tl 
Road workhouse. Mr ILLIAM SMITH Ww 
architect, SD ye Lane Wit, Metropolitan Water Board. 


Inns . 4 IL178 80:0 Wimpey & Co. . onal A : - £46,660 _ 
Berry & Sonat ; : : : i ste Loy Oo Doewra & Son . . . . : - 42,539 9 
Keith, Blackman & Co. . , : ‘ Se AS OO Aird & Sons. . . . , c - 39,852 17 
Moorwood, sons & Co., Ltd. . : : PTET 33 O60 Mowlem & Co. . . . oe ae » 36,252 0 
J. & F. May : : ; 5 f Roi Wei oW 0) Perry & Co. : . : . . - 32,787 @ 
Cannon & Sons, Ltd. : ‘ . : . hal AMAT SO Manders. . . . : . * 27,925 17 
Pemberton, Arber & Co. : : : 123. TO: *O Pedrette & Co. . , : * . - 27,673 1 
Vaughan, Brown & Cook . 3 : - MT? 30:0 Muirhead & Co. . . . . . - 27,265 g 
Pontifex & Co. : : : : A TD EOS -O Adams : . . . . . - 25,026 
Fernhead: 3 : ‘ : : : PALL Ltn Oo Nunn . . . «eine ° - 24,396 
Johnson & Son ; : aL Pies SAUNAS Key tay Ce Sere Pethick Bros. . . . , , - 23,810 o 
Mellows & Co... . : : 5 J LOT One Neal, Ltd. . : : ; c : - 22,346 18 
Barker & Co. . ; : ; : ‘ Sores 1 Hill & Co. . : i : : ‘ - 21,700 ¢ 
Weekes . : : : : ; ‘ C100 26S Wall, Ltd. . : . : . : - 19,800 9 
Beyer RCo... tee a : ; 5 EOS Mon 10, Kirk & Randall . ; ; ; : > 19,348 0 
Hulett & Co., Ltd. . e ‘ ; ; COs M00 Moss & Sons... . , : : - 18,923 a 
Cannon & Hefford . : : , , OO TOO Moran & Son. . . . : - 18,846 oe 
Watford Engineering Co. ¢ : : 6287 TOO Smith & Co. he . . : . - 17,935 | 
Harding . ; s i d SASS ie Went teey Braithwaite x COLL ‘ é : . 174330 
STUBBS, Son & Hatt, 26 Herbert Road, Hay & Co. . : . . , . - 17,329 
Wimbledon (accepted) ; Boe abe Ope Davies, Ball & Co. . . , . - 7,122 
; Kelletts, 1tdia 7 - 16,843 
For laying pipes from Child’s Hill to Craniey Gardens, for Ho.upay & GREENWOOD (accepted) * - , 155749 
the Metropolitan Board. “ Plus £450 should a jetty be required. 
Docwra & Sons . : , : ; - £42,267 18 3 
Mowlem & Co. . : : ; : UAQ TTR NOW Castings. si 
Aird & Sons ; : : ; ‘ -~* 38,548/35 11 Cochrane & Co. . 3 : ; : a E505) ae 
Kelletts, Ltd... : : i : De RIOOg ae Oakes & Co. : ea : : -  —-1,493 16 
Nunn . y ; : R 5 ie. 3 7,05) 134 LO Holwell Iron Co. af . . L,40t ae 
Bell & Sons : ; : ih : Be dio RoW Eygins Staveley Coal and Iron Cor ; : + 1,476 296 
Dobson . : ; 4 : ; NE GAjOLy 238 Stanton Ironworks (accepied) . ‘ = 1,455 4 
Crawford . ; : : 5 eh, FG OO4- 5S 
McAlpine & Sons f , : : - 33,336 18 2) For painting, &c., at pumping station, Green Lanes, for th 
Muirhead & Co. . : : f , o° 32,404) O06 Metropolitan Water Board. °§ 
Moran & Son . : : ; : + 29,786 8-6 Godson & Sons . : i ; ; . Gi tose 
Egan & Sons . }. ; 5 : 3 ~) | 28,607 a> A Patman & Fotheringham . : ; : 818 
Zadig & Co. ‘ 5 : ; i si 2O,6Rer >. 2 Webb & Son 4 ; : : ; : 664 
Davies, Ball & Co. . : ; DAA OR A SO Grove & Son f : : , 587 
WrIcHT & Co., Leicester ( (accepted ) : (i221 6008.2 10 TROLLOPE & CoLts (accepted ) ; \ ; 540 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECI F 


JOHNSON PHIL! ps CABil 


SS EDs ___ GUARANTEED _ se 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., 
WELLINGBOROUGH. | 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, an 
kinds of Builders and Contrac (0) 
Ironwork. ‘ 


 FALDO’S ASPHAL 


| Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, 
pice ee &c. 


Sates TO 


Me 5 
(|) Standard” WARE’ REPRESENTS PERFECTION IN mB 
Foi) SANITARY FITTING-—AND GREATLY INCREASES | 
| 42 PROPERTY VALUE: 


: “Standard” Bathroom and Lav atory Fittings are finished in brilliant 
| white, durable porcelain enamel; no cracks nor crevices ; each piece 
| artistic in design, of perfect workmanship, yet moderate in cost, 


Write for elaborate booklet, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” also for special 
| y lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask for Booklet No. 6; post free on 
a Ge application to Dept. ¢ 


H Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


APPLY TO— 


T. M. GARDINE! 
Burford Works, — 
HODDESDON, HERTS 


Contractor to H.M. Governn 
India Office, &e. 


English and Swedish Designs. 


’ Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans 


- 
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! SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued, LONDON —continued. 
or providing and fixing an additional vertical steam boiler | For adaptation for park purposes of the mansion in tie Island 
altering the existing heating apparatus, and executing | Gardens, Poplar. 
the necessary builder's work at the U pton House | Richards & Son . : ; . , + £592 Io @ 
( truant school, South Hackney. | Howie ©. : : ; : ; BAY 0.0 
Wippell Bros. & Row . : ; : R74 einen | Abbot & Charlton , ; ’ : i wy5 35. ¥O 
were pomons Y. . : ; ; och GL oan as Clemens. ; : ; . : : «2443, 19)) 6 
\Esson & Son . 2 : : : E . 480 0 o| Newell & Lusty. "5s ; : : :  RAZEULO tO 
/Defries & Sons A 3 - ; , . 36G. Is ko Martin, Wells & Co. : F ‘ ; . 422 0-0 
/Palowkar & Sons . F ; : ; . 369 0 of Mills , : , x ; , : A140) 80 
1G. &E. Bradley . : : 3 ; Fae dohe ar B..& T; Thorne : 3 : : eau ieas SLOT © 
. Ie & F. May A 5 2 : A - « 23OheGres Gat Sustins . : 3 - . “ : 3 396 0 8 
Yetton & Co. . : lene 3 Shand Yoke Stewart . : : A : : an Sid eet 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Crete 299 10 0, Woollaston & Cova . . . * 2300,c0h 6 
Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace (recommended) . 287 0 0, Lously & Salmon. . . . . h S5OF EONS 
|Architect’s estimate x : . : <0 "ae ero Harding & Son ; : ; ; : ©3450 0 
; Western. . ; : : : : + 2 §GOL OM 
adapting No. 50 Halstow Road for the accommodation | Griccs & Sons, 7! Manchester Road (ac- 
| of the schoolkeeper of the Halstow Road _ school, | cepted ). : ‘ : , , ; 25268. 0.6 
Greenwich, and for the rooms now in his occupation | Architect’s estimate : ‘ sMad22 INOW? © 
Bimever the laundry centre to be adapted for the purposes | For adapting No. 91 East Lane for ce accommodation of the 
| — ae ‘ schoolkeeper of the East Lane school (Rotherhithe), 
Leng . . . . . . $223 0 0} and for fitting-up the premises occupied by him as a 
Smith & eon Ss - 2 F 2 . "2 BS Ga housew ifery centre. 
Akers & Co. . . : . - 204 0 0; Appleby & Sons. F : : ; . 4456 oc oO 
Grace & Marsh 3 é - = P M9o=.0) oO Downs ABE MO | @ 
\ & G, Bowy er oP ‘ ane . [SG On On] Goad 3 3 F ‘ ’ econo 1G 
Groves, 16 Stockw ell St treet, Greenwich ,(ve- | Galbraieht trae: ; : ; ; , eae hai © 
commended ). . , ‘ : F 1 ORS Leng : ? s f : , ; vm 4“rgn.e-'e 
Architect’s estimate ‘ j : : . 250 0 0| Chalkley ; : : : ; ; | Sarena! oe 
‘ir demolition of keeper’s lodge and the erection of a new | oe ae Se SORSE ‘ ; ; ‘ ; ite Sg 
one at Wormwood Scrubs. / rhe eC 385 Qa 
De eogee eee ls CW L7250 0 | ree gp edt eh Le ne ag 
@ivton . ; ; J Scoutane ine, 81 Peckham Rye (recommended ) é 233) OO 
y 2 | Architect’ s estimate : : ; 250 0 9 
W. & T. Bain : 5 : : k . 494 10 of} : “Rhee 
F, & G. Foster : . ; y : . 494 © 0| For alterations to engines at Park pumping station, Totten- 
\Colwell & Edgar . ; : j : <. 480). 'Orse ham, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Richardson. : aay, : . 443 10 0}. Hayward, Tyler & Co. . ‘ : : 315% Oak 
‘Martin, Wells & Co. ; , : A » 405 10 o*| Simpson & Co. : ; ? : . i249 Ouse 
Christie . ; ’ n : ‘ : . 388 5 of] Hunter & English 2200 0 
Abbot & Charlton . ; . 384 10 oO Yates & Thom 2208 Abo 
Barker & Co., Kensington, W. (accepted ) . 382.00) (6.8 SLirresdAre. Ca, (accepted ) 189 15 0 


5 
\ MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
i‘ ena HILL, "HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

a s : > | “ Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


i: 


4 
Indon Agents— - Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘Reon Wall PapeCo,, JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd, minster mitts, READING. 


p TO NE ay 


a BATH & PORTLAND. 
ey mS Ss QWNERS. * 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


; C Registered 
TRADE MARK If 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


De ea , HARTHAM PARK 
PE NGFORD > LSASLEAT) wit! BuNeLOTe-CENTURY, « — D and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


SF  ehesal hast ees GREENE. Stone: ‘i - PO RT LA N 6). 


——— ee 


(naam Oe en 


|| HEAD NT, ony of the Bar, are LONDON DEPOTS. 
Borrices BATH. <..: <r shee : . te, ys AY, .  GW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL: — lua L&SW.R. NINE ELMS Sw. 


132 CROSVENOR RO, PIMLICO, FF’ 
), 40 1MPERIAL BUILDINGS, Rare HARDENING. es PaeKe, ay ot aah Laven yerhes 
EXCHANGE St EAST. . and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


TRAFFORD PARK. 2) 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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SUPPLEMENT i 
LONDON—continued, LONDOWN—continued. | 
For cleaning and painting at the Northern hospital, for the For roadwork in Royal Oak Place. cone 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Rogers & Co. . : ; : £341 18 
Wagstaff & Sons . : : : ; £3,835 0.50 Jackson . . : . . ; . 289 18 
Ridgway. : : } : : aii Key auanepinac’ Mowlem & Co. , . . . . - 284 pee) 
Skevington Bros. . : : ; ; ie2,O540 2556 James & Co. . . . . . . » 281 19 
Gavin Bros. . : ; ; : ; StF 28018 0) E.& Elles. : . : . . - , 273 ae 
Turnpenny . ; : ; ; ; ATO LTS “EO Adams . . . : . : : . 2640 
Christie : . : : : ; Reese) Biota Fry Bros. : . . . . . - 259 1 
Carr. % ; 5 5 : ; 4 se 2ehOS Muro Wheeler . . . . : . - 247 ae 
Dudley. : : : : ; 3 2 SRNOGR O55 Edge & Co. es : . . : . - 242\5e 
Nightingale . 5 ‘ , : : <7 2060? ONO. J. & E. Etheridge . . : ; : - 239712 
Smith & Co.. : 3 ‘ 5 : EOE aKa ERs G3 ea Killingback & Co. . . . - : . 237 ee 
Burnell & Sons. : ‘ ; ; wie 1,020 LO. Woodham & Son . , . : . - 236 14 
Mills. : : R : ‘ ; OITA ONO 20 Prentis . : . . - . . - 230 15 
Proctor & Son. ; : ; 3 21,760. O26 Anderson . . . . . . 228 Sie 
Broadbank . : : : : : 1,002 Tae Pearce. 220 
McCarthy . 1,397 0 0 Hobman & Cox South Bermondsey (recone 
Simms & Sons, Nottingham. (recommended ) 1430419080 mended). ‘ ; ; ; 2 
Wright & Co. ‘ : ; : ; apa 3 6 For the kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &e, ¢ 
© ; 3 3 : 3 era tyS5 Fletching Road (Clapton) and Thornby Road (Clapton 


for the Hackney Borough Council. Mr. Norma 
ScorGIE, borough engineer Sand surveyor. 
Fletching Road. Thornby Roa 


For providing and fixing new boiler at the Waldron Road 
school, Wandsworth. 


Detries & Sons : : : 3 : LNAI ELON GO Bloomfield Z 4 ; £34520 0 $73) 36 
Davis. . . . . . . get tO tOr2 0 Griffiths & Co. ; : 3B ZOR ee a 867 5 
Kite & Co. : . . . . 5 pe SM OLE SO Adams. : : ; = OQ A ese 838 6 
G,, CO Bracers . . . ~~ 109,510. <0 Anderson { aap ., BROT Sears 832 17 
Stevens & Sons. OO FLO! 3) Cattey sa: 798": 20 837 0 
Cannon & Hefford, Stanbury Road, Peckh 1am PorTER, 2 yan ee Street, N. E 
(vecomamended ) . : : : SS MeO sO Aer: 
Architect’s estimate ; ; ; ; : 8: age (accepted) ; 703: 93 33 796 19 1 
For widening south-western approach to Putney bridge. pd ee of about 4.230 oe poner for 
Greig & Matthews ’ : : d th 57 OR (13.711 Globe Foundry Co. . : ; ; . £1,008 
Parry & Co . : : . : - 5,656° 7 6 MacFarlane & Co. : ; : : . «699 ame 
Cochrane & Sons. 4 : : 5 5 ene Oedare HO Stone isi: : ; : 484 10 
Petry: & Cos : “ ; 5 j 385,45 320220 SBN Ree ES: : ; ; | 
Hay & Coo. ee Carron Co. (recommended ) . ; 3 : 460 0 | 
Muirhead & Co. . 5,102 16 o | For steel tubes over Great Western Railwav bridge, Serub 
Ewart, Old Queen Street, 2. W. Gee ommended) 4,926, 9 5 Lane, Willesden, for the Metropolitan Water Board, 
Zadig Coe : ; : ; Bere hi sercily © Way. 6 Mechan & Co. ‘ : ; : . £548 10 | 
Chief engineer’s estimate. Se F207 TGs 50 Piccotrr & Co. (accepted ) : : ; -. 547 ees 
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London Representative’: = ; Telegraphic Address, “RICHARDS, TUNS 
L. W. BRADBURY, —— Nat. Telephone No. 310 Couiel 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 7 a 
Specialty : 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. a 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRE 


Fias 


: : 
br. 26, 1906.} 


THE ARCHITECT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


is OF THE LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSJRANCE 
i COMPANY, CORNHILL, E.C. 


ATHEDRAL SERIES.—MANCHESTER: FROM SOUTH-EAST. 
YEW OFFICES FOR “THE MORNING POST,” STRAND. 


| (ARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN: THE COURT-ROOM. 


| LONDON —continued. 

i of valves, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
ome eters. | | L£385 Of YO 
jjeborough & Sons 350 0 0 
iter & English . 2 325 0 0 
[FIELD & KENNEDY (accepted ) 276 0 oO 
cif scraped ; 300 o O 


)pply of cast-iron notice plates, boundary posts and 
ba for the Metropolitan Water Board. 


viam Bros. “eas 4. Lye 
4, Baker & Co. . e212) ae 
wart & Sons 2h1 FO 16 
13E FOUNDRY (accepted ) 186)..7) 76 
e erection of a disinfector shed at Ree rehiyee St. 
jonard Street, E. | 
Jiam & Whitrick 4160 0 o| 
iks & Simons . 155 fof Fay 
att ‘ : #130), 05 van 
ae < a aaa: : : : my UE S087 OR 
aby & Salmon . 124 1590 
A. Willmott 123. Low on 
ule & Son . : : OEIZ350( 2 LO 
MAN & Co., 1 and 3 Shrewsbury Road, 
\ (accepted ) : , ; ; 922, ro 10 


tar of camp sheeting at Kew Bridge, for the Metro- | 
jlitan Water Board. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


| LONDON—continued. 


For a Cornish boiler at Hammersmith technical insti- 
tute, section A” (art block). 
Galloways, Ltd. i oBO45 6 G00 
Adamson & Co. . 564° 0.0 
Spurr, Inman & Co. ; Stow On oO 
Thompson, Wolverhampton ( (recommended) . 450%..05 0 
For new boiler of an independent type at Brockley Road 
school, Lewisham. 
Esson & Son . .£220'10 Oo 
Defries & Sons 201 Gye. 
Davis [96 “O70 
Price, Lea & Co. 137,080 
Cannon & Hefford, Stanbury Road, Peckham 
(recommended). P : Met, O O 
Architect’s estimate : : : : - 158.0 0 


For paving Church Street, Stoke Newington. 
The Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd. (accepted ), with 
wood, at 6s. 1d. per yard super for 3-inch by 8-inch by 
4-inch creosoted red deal blocks. Other firms who 
tendered were the Acme Flooring and Paving Co., Ltd., 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., and Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 


MARKET BOSWORTH. 
For sewerage work at Markfield. 
Hoitme & Son, Leicester (accepted ) PLCC eb te Mano 
Shipman : R200 1G 


MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH. 


For sewerage and disposal works, Contract No. 1, Messrs. 
Wi.icox & Raikes, engineers, Birmingham. 


Owens, Wolverhampton (accef/ed ) . £3,661 1220 


| For works of water supply, Contract No. 1, Messrs. WiLLcox 


& RaIkEs, engineers, Birmingham. 


Owens, Wolverhampton (accepied ) LA 429 2378S 


NEWPORT (STAFFS). 
| For the erection of an infirmary at the workhouse. 


n&Son . : é 3 24S) Oomd 
OLEM & Co. (accepted ) IQA Ol 'G MurrueEap, Lrp., Newport (accepted ) 


LOOWSO' 5 O 


* 23s 


: 


| Sous MAKERS OF THE 
| =. Partitions 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY 


Head Office WORTLEY LEEDS 


TD 


RS 


i ote MAKER 


_illftining [oid oF 


ONDON OFFICE 2¢ 3. bemuee— eee poe Sy W.C. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Oy 


ROMFORD. ST. MARGARET’S BAY. 
For hot-water apparatus at public baths. Mr. J. Turvey, | For proposed bungalow, for Mr. C. H. Dudley Ward. M 
surveyor. d 
Filey Eros : £153 a panes a ae & ia: architects, 54 Parti 
Moorwood, Sons & Co. 3 ; , : £42 NO 70 foe ae ashi fe 
Parsons & Wills : f : RETO SFR House, Oye 
Cannon & Sons 105: io 10 Turner & Watts ~ £1,458. iy 
Evans & Whiteley . 102 12 0 Adcock . : : : . . 1,300 a 
Stubbs, Son & Hall SS eNOR. 4a O Dense. 77. 1,260 
MarsHa.i & Co,, Ley tonstone (accepted ) EOS IO 280 Denne & Son, Deal (accepted ) 1,208 
RYE HOUSE. 
For' the erection of bridge over New River, for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. WANSTEAD. 
Foundations. For the erection of school, manual training centre, e 
Hay & Co, iar : : : : . 6550 10.0 &c., Ingatestone Road. Mr. C. H. Bressry, are 
Griffiths & Co. ; d ; : Nee as hi 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
Mowlem & Co. BIO NOs 0 Robins A 6, 
Aird & Sons 282 0 0 Davee Tad ; eo 
Doewra & Son 257719 7 Y if Yeates 135799 
Nunn (accepied ) : L7OWuOr sO E : 13,700 
Ce pk ‘oster & Son 13,537 
SUuperstyvuciitye. Baits 13,370 
Piggott & Co. . 3607 10 0 Monk ie 
Fraser & Son . : 348 0 Oo Westgate ae 
ay Nase - 7 : yEIS 
Phoenix Foundry Co.  . 292 10 Oo Sands & Burley . 13,033 
Head, Wrightson & Co. . BIO iin (O Knight & Son 12,98 
Handyside “& Ger sa. 273 TO 10 Symes oe 
Dorman, Lone & Co. (accepted ) 253 40%. O McKay 12,898 
Mattock & Parsons 12,891 
SHANGHAI. Hawkins & Co. . 12,881 
For the erection of residence in the Avenue Paul Brunat, Wall, Ltd. . - 12,836 
for Mr. G. Nielsen. Mr. W. M. Dowba tt, architect. Lawrence & Son « 12;74R 
Pow Zine : Taels 29,550 Oak Building Co. a 
Zee Kuen Kee 29,500 Coxhead . 1 2;658 
Yah Chong. 25,928 Hammond & Son + 12,508 
Sun Dah Kee 25,370 Clark & Sons - 12,370 
Dong Vun Kee 24,960 Moss & Co. : 12,350 
China Commercial Company : 24,930 Fairhead & Son. 12,197 
All of Shanghai. F. & A. Willmott 12,166 
Norre.—" Kee” is the equivalent of “& Co.” All are Moss & Sons. 12,097 
native firms except the last. The present value of the tael 2 rece Sh Pnigy Wandsworth, 2: W. (ae 
iS 3S. cepted ) 11,847 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(Received too late for classification.) Messrs. Homan & Ropcers have supplied the ironwork 


DURHAM. and carried out the fireproof construction for the extension 

e construction of new sewer from Lowes Barn to | Of the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin. 
“tone Bridge sewage works, for the Durham Rural Messrs. Warinc & GILLow have been awarded a grand 
district Council. prix and gold medal at the Milan Exhibition for high-class 

: . £178 o o| furniture and decorative work. 

1755209 Tue Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, Ltd., have 
. f : , : : ; - 170 0 | furnished the Ritz hotel with polished Delta collapsible 
(accepted ) . : . , . 167 13 9| gates. The new patent lattice gates are fixed to entrances. 


LEVENSHULME. The company have also supplied collapsible gates to the 

- = left entrance. 

- e erection of a Council school. . ; ; 

B (accepted). aoe _ A LarcE clock with chimes, showing time on two large 

a Pury 431979 9 9} dials, has just been erected on the tower of the church, 

LONDON. Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. It is fitted with all 

je erection of stabling at Bermondsey, S.E. Mr, | the latest improvements. The whole of the work has been 

ERBERT RicHeEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King | carried out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby. 

Jilliam Street, London, E.C. é Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have just 

jnens Bros. . . . . . - 41,750 10 ©} shipped a large quarter clock with four dials to India for 

iT. Thorne . . . . . - 1,027 0 0} the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, Kalimpong, and also two 

ms . . : . . - 1,588 0 0} similar ones to the colonies. Amongst numerous important 
fo) 
fe) 


qlyne & Young . : . ae fe) clocks they have at present in hand is a large quarter clock 


(RTNEY & FAIRBAIRN (accepted ) : Poy S25" 1G with three dials 5 feet 6 inches diameter for Allendale 
Je erection of stabling at West Green, Tottenham, N. Church, Northumberland. 

ir. HERBERT RicHeEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King Messrs. SmirH & STEVENS have been entrusted with the 
t ‘illiam Street, London, Ee. order for two controllers for a pair of 30-ton waggon lifts to 
an & Smith ; ; p . ; . 4430 0 o| be erected by Messrs. Craven Bros. in the new North- 
rin . F F : - . 422 0 o/| Eastern Railway goods warehouse at Newcastle. These 
I field Bros. : ; ; ; - 395 0 o| controllers will be of too horse-power each, constructed 
LEY Bros. (accepted ) , : ‘ . 356 0 o| under Stevens & Major’s patents, and will rank with the 
: SCOTLAND. | largest automatic machines yet produced. Together with 


| the winding engines they will be actuated automatically by 
(Tying-out a water-supply scheme for Buckie Town | electrical relays from three distant points. 

puncil. Sir W. R. Coprann, engineer, Glasgow. 
2 & Son, Aberdeen (accepted) . . £11,620 0 oO 


There were twenty tenders. Wye 
y Tue Birmingham Photographic Society wish to extend 


the illustrations pertaining to the survey of Warwickshire, 

TRADE NOTES. in connection with which it has cpiiuted 4,000 platinum, 

)ave much pleasure in announcing that Mr. T. H.| bromide and carbon prints to the reference library of the 

sire has joined the firm of Aldam Heaton & Co., Ltd., | city. Most of the places of interest, buildings, &c., have 

ylil-known ecclesiastical decorators of 28 and 29 Baker been photographed. But there are still subjects which it 
¢ Portman Square, London, W. is necessary should be added to the contributions. 


HE “DRAWWELL” GRATE] 


, 
f 
= 


Bz Er. CoRKER, iItd..| 
' GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
HTOOMS, Saracen's Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, wnareiia:' “Drawwell” can be seen fel eats ois 


WAS PLACED 


| First in the Final Tests | 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—Ali Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
“4 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 

Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 

but Drawings and Particulars can be 
obtained from 


> 

+ 
b. 
i ie 
pate: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELECTRIC NOTES. which are led the high-tension mains of the Durham 
Electrical Power Distribution Company. The 
states.that he is highly satisfied with the result. T 
now more space available, and the cost is believe 
| less. 


Tue North British Railway Company having applied for 
a large additional supply of electric current for lighting and 
power purposes, the electricity committee of Glasgow Cor- 
poration recommend that a special agreement be entered 
into with the applicants under which they shall pay for the | 
current taken by them for lighting up to 750,000 units per 
annum at the rate of 15d. per unit, for any quantity to be | _ BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
taken by them during such period in excess of 750,000 | Tue Northampton Builders’ Association at their 
units at the rate of rd. per unit, and for the current taken | dinner had the names of twenty-nine speakers 6 
by them for power purposes at the ordinary rates for sup- | toast list. 

plies for power. 


Tue Manchester Central Hall committee have 
Mr. H. R. Hooper held an inquiry at Croydon into a consideration the building of another hall in Peter 
proposal to spend 22,830/. for the purpose of electric light | in connection with the Free Trade Hall Sunday s 
extensions. The loans of the Corporation exceed two Land has already been secured. It is intended ¢ 
millions, and there was much opposition to the proposed | premises on an extensive scale, the cost of which 4 
expenditure. The town clerk admitted that 4,830/. of the | including the land, somewhere about 50,000/. 
money asked for had been already expended. The inspector 
- called for certain details which were not forthcoming, and 
he said he could not go on unless the facts and figures were 
before him, and he should adjourn the inquiry for their 
production. 


THE opening of the Forest Gate United Methodj 
church and schools took place on the 25th inst. The ; 
has been carried out for 7,3282 by Mr. H. J. Ga 
Grays, Essex. The church accommodates 1,300 p 


: : : The facings are in red brick. Messrs. G. Baines 
A’ SPECIAL meeting of the Oxford City Council was held | 5 Clemenr. Inn, W.C., are the architects. 


for the purpose of affixing the seal of the Corporation to a 
contract with the National Electric Construction Company, | 
Ltd., for the leasing, reconstruction, extension and electrical | 
equipment of the existing horse tramways. There were 
forty-two members present, and after a few questions had 
been asked and answered the Council unanimously decided 
to affix the seal to the Dotter contract. Two members 
abstained from voting. 


THE management committee of the General Fe¢ 
of Trade Unions, in its quarterly report, depreca 
present system of continuing full-time employme 
even overtime, when work is scarce, thus necessitat: 
charges, when amore general distribution of work 
| largely reduce the numbers of the unemployed. TI 
mittee is ‘‘ strongly of opinion that the object should 
to keep working hours at the normal, irrespective 

THE directors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, on | numbers employ ed, but to keep on shortening hour: 
the advice of their engineer, Mr. W. Fletcher, have substi- | demand slackens, the object being to keep all em 
tuted electric power for steam for driving purposes at their | The committee recommends that the Government be 
flour mills at Dunston-on-Tyne. The horse-power repre- | to regulate the distribution of work under its jurisdic 
sented is 2,000. The steam generating and driving plant | that the necessity to discharge workmen will be ob 
wnich has been discarded was modern and in good working | that the Government urge on “all public bodies and 
order, but the directors were assured that the change to | mend private firms to ‘regulate the distribution of 
electric power would be cheaper and lead to still greater | and that the practice of overtime be condemned. TI 
efficiency in the receiving, cleaning and milling of the | mittee also considers that such work of public utili 
wheat. A sub-station has been built on the premises, into ' has previously suggested might well be proceeded w 


MAHOGANY Loss anp ) ran Th me SEL Le ~ OAK Boaros, ‘risurea. CA 


Dry Boarbs. BOOTLE 


TEAK Loas « PLAnks. A "= "LIVERPOOL ‘Rs WHITEWOOD Bosro 


WINSOR & NEWTC 


LIMITED, 
BY Appointment to their Matesties the thing and au 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLO: 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQU ISITE 
——— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. | : | 


i 


BEDFORD LEMERE & 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS i 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORA 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (iI!) 
GIBBS & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. SUBSCRIPTION. 
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>a meeting of the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
1 on the 19th inst. in London, the borough treasurer of 
jagton called attention to the stringent building regula- 
recently issued by the Board of Education, which 
;ed that no single department of an elementary school 
j accommodate more than 400 or 500 children, thereby 
ing education authorities in unnecessary capital ex- 
ture on new schools, and increasing the cost of main- 

ce. He moved that strong representations should be 
4, to the Board of Education with a view to securing the 
ication of such regulations. 5: 
s|ibject was referred to the education committee. 
> me meeting the town clerk of Newport (Mon) moved 
#11 order to secure greater regularity in the construction 
geets, local authorities should be empowered to alter 

roposed position or direction of any intended new 


unicate in a direct line with any other street, without 


ty to pay compensation, unless such power is exer- | 


‘man arbitrary or vexatious manner. The town clerk 
Vilsall seconded. On the motion of the town clerk of 
gerhampton, the reference to compensation 
ji:d, and, thus amended, the resolution was adopted. 


wiants and manufacturers to extend their trade, par- 
a . . - 

tof Edinburgh, is located. A moderate quantity of 
flican paint, he says, comes to this district. For two or 
eyears there has been a good demand for an American 
yr paint. 
t's side to imitate it, and now similar paints made in 
r 
ican article. Structural steel has never been freely em- 


& for floors, partition walls, &c. A large warehouse 
1 course of construction will have a complete frame- 
tof steel on the American plan, around which the struc- 
@pf stone will be erected. It is expected that this 
%:ure from the old method of building will lead to the 
r general adoption of steel frames for business houses 
sia unary size. 


After some discussion | 
At | 


on a building estate for the purpose of causing it to | 


was | 


({nsuUL Rurus Fvemine, of Edinburgh, has reported to | 
s/nited States concerning opportunities for American | 


‘yin that part of Scotland in which Leith, the sea- | 


Its success has induced paint manufacturers | 
iy and in England are competing strongly with the | 


yi in the building trade in Edinburgh, except as a | 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Acton District Council have decided to purchase for 
the purpose of a destructor 35 acres ot land from the 
Willesden Brick Company, Ltd., for the sum of 6,500/. 

Tue Tottenham District Council are considering the 
proposal that artificial stone slabs should be manufactured 


at the refuse destructor works. 

Mr. P. J. Watpram will read a paper on November 1, 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society at the 
Caxton Hall, dealing with “ Bridge Work Design.” 


Tue Dorking Urban District Council have approved a 
recommendation that a dust destructor should be provided. 
The estimated cost is 2,600/.. Further inquiries will be 
made. 

Mr. H. R. Hooper, inspector for the Local Government 
Board, has held an inquiry at Bedford regarding an appli- 
cation for a loan of 24,o00/. for the extension and improve- 
| ment of the Bedford waterworks. 
| Mr. A. A. G. Matet, a Local Government Board inspector, 
| has inquired into an application by the Ilford Council for 


| leave to borrow 25,000/, 11,000/. of which was required for 
| sewage-disposal works. There was much opposition from 
| Barking. 
| A SCHEME is under consideration at Leigh, Essex, for the 
reclamation of about a mile of the foreshore, the provision 
| of a lake and the construction of a channel, so that fishing 
smacks and yachts may anchor at the town at any state of 
| he tide. 
THE South Shields Board of Guardians will oppose the 
| decision of the South Shields municipal authority to build a 
| fever hospital near the land upon which the Guardians had 
| to erect cottage homes for workhouse children at a cost of 
| 15,000/. 
A RETURN has been issued giving an approximate 
estimate of expenditure under the Military Works Acts of 
1897, 1899, 1901 and 1903. The total of the sums provided 
under the Acts is 20,810,o00/.,, but it has been decided not 
to expend up to the full extent of the amounts provided. 
| The actual expenditure up to March 31, 1905, was 
| 13,322,969/., while the estimated expenditure in 1905-6 was 
1,300,000/. and that for 1906-7 is 99,000/. 
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al DEVON FIRE. IMPORTANT 


Report in ‘t Lancet,” 
May 19, 1906 : — ti 


“Asa final result of 
the whole of the tests, 
the examiners find that 
of the grates submit- 
ted, those of Messrs. 
Candy & Co. and two 
other firms are the 
best, showing practi- 
cally equal results. 


1.—Coal Consumption during 


“The amount of coal 
consumed by these 
rates was found to be 

_ Moderate in com- 

_ Parative | proportion 
with temperature ob- 
tained : the fires were 
bright and clear” | 


2.—Heat. 


al 


Reg. No. 


FIRST PLACE in TESTS 


OPEN DOMESTIC GRATES 


Carried out officially by the Smoke Abatement Society in 
conjunction with H.M. Office of Works at the New Govern- 
ment Buildings, Parliament Street, London. 


Thirty-six Competing Gretes. 
PTTT ITEC ClLiLerri iii iii 
The “ DEVON ” Fire. 
emgeeesrcesseeusasar 
Saving 7°49 lbs., or more than 25%. 


Thirty-six Competing Grates. 


?N.B.—Thirty-sev en TIS" F. 
+) ork were tested, in- The ‘‘DEVON ” Fire Send for Ilbistrated 
ae Lely all the 7°4° F. Price Lists and full copy 
own modero of Report of Tests. — 
_- types, 


Increase ‘27° F. 


437730. 


The 
DEVON FIRE 


is made in sizes and 
designs tu snit any 
room, and can easily 
be fixed to existing 
mantels. 

The saving in coal 
will be found to quickly 
repay the cost of in- 
stallation, to say 
nothing of increased 
comfort, better venti- 
lation, and reduction 
in servants’ work. 

Supplied in a charm- 
ing variety of the most 
artistic colours, in 
tiles, bricks, or  bri- 
quettes, and faience or 
antique glazed blocks. 


TESTS OF 


32 hours. 


27°92 ths. 


20°45 Ibs. 


Price from 
£2 upwards. 


, or nearly 4%. 


_ HIGHEST AWARD and 
—— MEDAL 
at the 1906 (Bristol) 
EXHIBITION of the 

ROYAL SANITARY 

| EXHIBITION. 


3.—Smoke Produced. 


Thirty-six Competing Grates. 


. The “DEVON” Fire. 


Saving more than 


CANDY & C 


Works: 
Heathfield Station, 
NEWTON ABBOT, 
DEVON. 
London Show Room : ' 
87 NEWMAN ST., 
OXFORD ST., W. 


oO/ 
25%. 


O.. 


LTD. 


THE Huddersfield Town Council have been informed 
‘that the Butterfield reservoir has been made watertight. 
Remedial works to stop the leakage have involved an ex- 
penditure of 70,0007. The leakage was discovered at a 
height of 36 feet, but water had been in to the -height of 
55 feet without any defect being discovered, and it was now 
38 feet high. 


Tue Bourneville Tenants, Ltd., have obtained twenty- | 


five acres from the Bourneville Trust for the erection of 
‘workmen’s dwellings. The management of the estate will 
be in the hands of shareholders and elected representatives 
of the tenants. The surplus will be divided among the 
‘tenants in shares. Mr. George Cadbury has offered to take 
7,000 shares. 

Swansea harbour trustees considered the further ex- 
tension of the new King’s Dock at Swansea at a cost of 
about 100,000/. It was recently decided to increase the 
siding accommodation by 25 percent. Otherimprovements 
on the eastern side of the dock, involving some 30,0001, 
were practically, though not definitely, agreed on. 


PLANS are being prepared by the St. Pancras Borough 
Council for the provision on the cleared Brantome Place 
(Euston Road) site of forty-eight three-room tenements to 
be let at 3s. 4d. each room per week and thirty-six two- 
room tenements ata rental of 3s. 6@. per room. The esti- 
mated cost of the buildings is 20,869/. With the exception 
of the land forming the roadway, all the interests in the 
Prospect Terrace (Gray’s Inn Road) area have been ac- 
quired, and the St. Pancras Borough Council hope to begin 
building workmen’s dwellings thereon shortly. 

Tue Runcorn Urban District Council decided to convert 
the market hall into a public swimming-bath. It is pro- 
posed to put a new roof over the market hall and to use the 
old roof for covering the space below the market. The 
swimming-bath will be 75 feet long and 33 feet wide, and 
the estimated cost is 2,o000/, made up as follows :— 
Providing bath, 1,450/.; providing open-air market, 1701. ; 
and new roof for bath, 380/. The water will be obtained 
from the Sprinch well, which is at present running to waste. 

Tue Argentine Government have purchased the pro- 


posals, plans and surveys ot M. Offermann, engineer, for 
the construction of a navigable canal between the ports of 
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. the 1907 session. 


a 
La Plata and Buenos Ayres, and for the enlargement ¢ 


latter port. It is thought that this purchase wile 
important effect in furthering a definite plan for this 
posed canal, which has been under the consideration ¢ 
Ministry of Public Works for some months, and the 
Chambers will be asked to give their sanction to it q 


Tue Penrith Urban Council have adopted a pr 
Mr. Baldwin Latham for a supply of water fro 
water. The report gave details of two schemes, 
The scheme marked A was an estimate for the 
the eastern and south side of Ullswater, and the e t 
B was for conveying the water on the north and 
of Ullswater. The cost of A scheme was esti 
24,630/., and of B scheme 38,580/, both estimates’ 
10 per cent. for contingencies. After discussing t 
for over three hours the Council decided to ado 
scheme. 


AT a meeting of the Lerwick Town Council the 
mittee appointed to consider the question of prov 
workmen’s dwellings reported that they had been 4 
to devise a workable scheme. Plans were preparec 
estimates obtained, but it was found that the houses | 
not be made self-supporting and there was no pow 
come on the rates for a deficit, The matter has now 
taken up by the County Council, who are to make apy 
tion to the Congested Districts Board to build hi 
outside the burgh similar to those recently construct 
Stornoway. ae 

THE Garden City Association have obtained the o 
of purchase for six months of the Alkington estate of 
acres about four miles to the north-east of Mancheste; 
a mile from Oldham. The Association will not de 
the land itself, but will leave that part of the work 
local garden city company. The decision is that, subj 
careful consideration of the questions of price, natu 
soil and other conditions, it was desirable to presery 
estate to be developed upon the lines advocated by 
Association. ‘The prospecting committee are to take: 
to ascertain whether the scheme would be supported lo 

A DRAINAGE scheme for Galashiels, N.B., was exple 
by the Provost to a public meeting of ratepayers or 
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which ‘ast longer than 
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late The proposed scheme provides for the laying- / 
yof 15 miles of pipes throughout the town on the 
se system, at a cost of 16,000/. ; the provision of septic 
and bacteria beds at Galafcot, estimated to cost 
+ 4,500/. for filtration beds, 1,800/. for water-power, 
for land and wayleaves, and 6,700/. for contingencies, 
jy a grand total of 65,000/. The effect of this scheme, 
| over fifty years, on the rates would mean on the new 
Jon of the burgh a rise from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 23d. on 
Jars, and 8d. to Is. +d, on owners. 

) Manchester there was recently offered for sale a 
ile plot of land, containing 624 square yards, fronting 
}Millgate, Cateaton Street and Cannon Street, Man- 
J; A portion of the land is vacant, and on the 
der are the premises occupied by Mr. Goulburn and 
4, J. Needham & Sons. The lot is freehold and free 
shief rent. The Manchester Corporation have agreed 
{ 33 Square yards of the site at 7o/. a yard, and the 
diser will be entitled to the benefit of the contract. In 
ef this inducement, the bidding only reached 30,000/, 
ych price the lot was withdrawn. 

je Eastwood, Greasley and Brinsley joint committee, 


1 
4 


2 


x4 


jfisiting various sewage works and having tried many | 


of revolving sprinklers at their outfall works, placed 
» with Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd., hydraulic 
ers, London, for the entire apparatus required. 
ises new improved patent revolving sprinklers, 60 feet 
yer, with dosing gear, the construction of which shows 
‘act departure from other methods. 
ipo was condemned owing to its joint or seal 
“jg, whereas this firm’s machines have neither joints nor 
kto become leaky, the only wearing parts being so 
vel as to permanently maintain their efficiency in use. 
de Camberwell borough engineer, Mr. W. Oxtoby, has 
ned a return showing the cost of cleaning the streets 
enberwell as compared with that in other boroughs. 
sare about 2,050 miles of streets in the metropolitan 


This | 


The apparatus | 
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ag from 722/. (highest) to 152/. (lowest). The engineer 
«that the outlay varies each year and is affected by 
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weather conditions, varying traffic and the general state of 
repair of the highways. The present cost per mile in 
Camberwell for sweeping alone is 105/. 

Messrs. Cappury have presented to the city of Birming- 
ham as a memorial of the family connection with the city 
about 34 acres of land at Rednal, which includes the top of 
the Beacon Hill. This hill is about 1,000 feet above sea- 
level, and is the highest of the Lickeys, and indeed the 
highest land (with the exception of the Clent hills) in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Birmingham. The desire is. 
expressed that this land should be held by the Corporation 
of Birmingham for use as an open space in conjunction with 
the adjoining Rednal and Bilberry hills. 

Tue Local Government- Board, in the course of the 35th 
annual report, say with regard to main roads :—" The total 
length of the main roads in England and Wales maintained 
by local authorities during the year ended March 31, 1905, 
was 27,380 miles, of which county councils repaired 16,970 
miles, 16,467 miles being situated in rural districts. The 
amount expended by the county councils, otherwise than 
out of loans, during the year on the maintenance, repair 
and improvement of these roads was 1,225,697/. The total 
length of the main roads situated in urban districts was 
4,057 miles, and of those situated in rural districts 23,323 
miles.” 

CotoneL A. G. Durnrorp, R.E., Local Government 
Board inspector, opened an inquiry on Thursday at the town 
hall into an application by the Sheffield Corporation for 
power to. borrow various sums of money for municipal 
work. They are asking for 18,139/. for a site in Bernard 
Road; 1,844/. for the new road across Primrose Meadows ; 
6,632/. for works of construction and sewerage in connection 
with the Crofts Area No. 2,730/. for the Church Street 
improvement and for laying out the churchyard; 1,649/. for 
the continuation of Wincobank Avenue and the widening of 
Wincobank Road; and 45,650/. for various works of 
sewerage and street improvements. 


4 


re) 


>: 


ind the cost per mile works out at 330/. odd. The Tue city of Liverpool is at present lighted by means of 
lar mile in Camberwell is 265/, which is 65/ below | 18,765 lamps, made up as follows :—Electric arc 188, ditto 
jerage. There are nineteen boroughs with a higher | incandescent 82, four and three-light incandescent gas 69, 
tind eight lower. The average is cast from figures | two-light ditto 1,989, one-light ditto (full time) 7,749, one- 


light ditto (extinguished at midnight) 4,122, court and pas- 
sage lamps—4-feet lamps 1,623, 2-feet lamps 2,943. To 


INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING 


QUILT 


WVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the | 
waves. No other Deafener does this. . 
12S OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air 


3, giving highest insulating power, Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a room 


in Winter, cool in Summer. DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND UNINFLAMMABLE. 
| Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND-DEADENING the highest 
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deal with the lighting of these lamps 182 men had been 
employed under the supervision of 14 foremen, while the 
entire work of maintenance of the columns and lamps had 
been carried out by 77 inspectors, mechanics, &c. The 
necessary provisional order for the erection of gasworks for 
supplying the township of Fazakerley with gas had been 
obtained, and the necessary land for the site of the works 
purchased, and Mr. Isaac Carr, engineer to the Widnes 
Corporation Gas and Water Works, had been instructed to 
prepare plans and specifications for the building, plant, &c. 

An application was made some time ago on behalf of 
the Birmingham Corporation workmen for an increase of 
wages of 2s. per week. The minimum amount paid is 23s. 
A joint committee which considered the question recom- 
mends an advance of 1s. per week, not merely on the 
minimum rate, but on the general scale. The chief labour- 
‘employing committees are the public works, health, gas, 
water, baths and parks, trams and electric supply, and 
some of these have decided to accept the recommendation 
and will act upon it at once. When all the committees 
have adopted the new scale, it is said that it will involve 
the Corporation in an annual additional expenditure of 
between 4,000/. and 5,090/. 

Tue Walton-on-Naze and Frinton Urban District Councils 
have received an official notification that the Crown claims 
the whole of the foreshore rights within the respective 
districts, but that the Board of Trade is authorised to grant 
the local authorities a lease of those rights at a nominal 
rent—t1/.a year. The Frinton authority has decided to apply 
for a lease, but the Walton Council maintains that it holds 
the rights of such parts of the beach and cliffs as have been 
purchased by it, and with regard to the other portion some 
of the members have demurred to exercising any powers 
which the Board of Trade might grant unless the Council 
be indemnified against the payment of costs incidental to 
any litigation that might be promoted by the lord of thé 
manor. 

Dr. Hope, the medical officer of health for Liverpool, in. 
the course of his report to the Liverpool] housing committee 
in regard to insanitary houses, shows that there existed in 
January 826 courts, containing 4,787 houses. Of these, 
44 courts, with 2o1 houses, had been dealt with by closing 
orders. The number of cases in which arrangements had 
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been made with owners for demolition and imp 
was 39 courts, containing 231 houses, leaving altog: 
future consideration 682 courts, having 3,936 house 
nearly every instance there were two houses contigy 
each court, but facing the main street. If these y 
cluded it would be necessary to add 1,364 to get 
nuinber of houses which, in their present condition, 
without sufficient lighting, ventilation and genera 
accommodation. A report in regard to the Bur 
Street and Brassey Street improvement scheme h 
presented by the town clerk to the housing comn 
The areas affected by the scheme comprise a total 
Square yards. The number of persons of the worki 
who will be displaced is estimated at about 725. 
tended to provide accommodation for such Persons ¢ 
working class who will be displaced as may be require 
A MEETING of citizens was held on Monday ; 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, to consider the deplor. 
dition of certain districts of Liverpool, and th 
of applying all possible remedial measures 
The first resolution to be adopted was as f 
“That this meeting of citizens, whilst grate 
cognising what has already been accomplished by 
Corporation, is profoundly impressed with the f, 
there yet remain about 7,518 houses. in congest 
occupied by the poor of Liverpool, which are 
declared to be ‘unfit for human habitation,’ and 
calls upon the City Council to remedy, in a bold at 
way, this condition of things, the continuance of 
grave discredit to the community, and constitutes a 
menace to its health and well-being. The meeting 
that, at almost any cost, the work of clearing the 
rehousing the people should be actively proceeded | 
costly improvement and other municipal schemes, vy 
are less urgent in character, being, so far as ne 
postponed for the time being.” It was further agree 
“That this meeting is also of opinion that, in additic 
enforcing the by-laws against overcrowding, to provid 
the excess of population in the congested parts of the 
the Corporation would be wise in building on the outs! 
and that to prevent the overcrowding of dwellings 
Corporation should seek powers enabling it to contro 


' Jaying out and planning of the growth of the Citys ca 
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SAWDUST FIRELIGHTERS. | a vertical shaft as centre upon ball-bearings. When the 
ter & Co., of Holbeck Lane, Leeds, makers of fire- moulds are filled they are carried to powerful compressors, 
[plitting and bundling machinery, are now placing on and are then ejected by cams, after which the sa Bee are 
/ ket a patented machine for making firelighters from scraped off the table by a eboney ag cia ee ei - 2 ? ove 
essed sawdust, the installation of which might enable | 9” 4: preferred, to a belt which conveys them throug 4 * 
jirms to find a profitable use for their waste. The | single opening into the packing-room. The cabyerey of the 
jt of the machine is a neat, solid-looking briquette, to | machine Ee said to be from 20,000 to 22,000 lighters in a 
wn as the “ Bon,” which will burn nineteen minutes, working day of ten hours. 

capable of lighting a fire without the assistance of | 
yrwood. As the lighters leave the machine they are | 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE open fire has been so long identified with English 
life that fireplaces which do not sufficiently honour the idea 
are considered instinctively to be unsuitable. On that 
| account much attention was given at all times to the 
designing of fireplaces among us, although unfortunately 
many English people believed it was necessary to have 
| recourse to foreign sculptors to produce so essential a part 
| of every English room, The new catalogue by Messrs. 
Carter & Co., of Poole, presents a large number of pleasing 
| designs for fireplaces. As everybody knows, they pro- 
| duce beautiful tiles and other work in faience. But 
they do not in all cases act on the principle that tiles and 
faience alone should be employed. It is possible to obtain 
| Carter fireplaces which depend for effect on faience, glazed 
briquettes and tiles, but in most instances they are com- 
bined with chimneypieces of pine or oak. The result is 
| that a charming variety is produced. Whatever material is 
employed it is in a position that is suitable. Chimney- 
pieces are, however, only one of the specialties of Messrs. 
| Carter & Co. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
| AT a meeting of the Bradford District Council for the 
| national registration of plumbers, held at the Technical 
i) be parcelled up. No timber being used in the | College, Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., gave an_ interesting 
Hien of these lighters, no sawing, wiring or nailing | résumé of the proceedings of the committee on industrial 
qred, nor do they need dipping. The article is | education since its appointment by the conference of repre- 
(3d of sawdust or other workshop waste and a certain | sentatives of municipal, educational and labour interests, 
Whémical ingredient. The material being taken in | held at the Guildhall, London, in February last, under the 
rthe machine, it is fed into moulds carried in a | presidency of ex-Speaker Viscount Selby. 

fable, which is made to revolve intermittently round Mr. Jowett pointed out at the outset that the work of the 
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committee had been conducted on the plan of receiving 
reports from the various members on the different questions 
involved, and also making further arrangements whereby 
the members could obtain more information on the subjects 
of particular importance. 
very valuable information, and many of the reports were 
specially interesting. 

The question of apprenticeships had had special con- 
sideration, and the information they had received upon. the 
subject Would prove to be of great value. There was, he 
said, a general opinion amongst the various members in 


the committee in favour of the development of maintenance 


scholarships, and Mr. Jowett drew special attention to a 
of such scholarships was specially mentioned and favoured. 
The same Council had made a suggestion that all education 
authorities should make inquiries with regard to the em- 
ployment of each child after leaving school, “and Mr. Jowett 
was of opinion that if that could only be done some of the 
most valuable information they had ever had would be 
obtained. 

Referring especially to the training part in 
apprenticeship question, Mr. Jowett asked ‘how it could be 
done ? Although in many trades machinery had caused a 
smaller demand for skilled labour than before, that was 


They had thus obtained some | 


the | 


| marble. 


not the case in every department of work. There were a 


number of trades in which combination amongst workmen | 


had maintained the system of apprentices. In the technical 
education of apprentices something should be done to regu- 
late their numbers. Many employers did not take sufficient 
trouble with their apprentices, and they never dreamt of 


providing them with opportunities of becoming first-class | 


workmen. In one country legislation had enacted that if 
an employer did not do everything in his power for the 
good of his apprentice he would forfeit the right to have one. 

Mr. Jowett, in answer to Mr. Hallam, who took excep- 
tion to the remarks made with regard to the master and the 
apprentice, said that if a master provided facilities for his 
apprentice to get good all round instruction, he had nothing 
to fear. To keep a young lad at one particular thing, 
month in and month out, was not making proper provision 
for him, and the outcome otf such procedure would be a 
half-trained workman. 


DALY COLLEGE, INDORE. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now in train for starting this 


| almost immediately. The design for the college hy 


has been prepared, says Indian Engineering, ‘it 
Swinton Jacob, and the style of architecture js 
Saracenic, a style in which Sir Swinton simply excel 


| main building will be faced with Jaipur marble and, 


jections, such as windows, domes, &c., will also 
The boar ding -houses and other subsidiary 
ings will be constructed of light coloured brick and y 
be plastered. The main building alone is estimated 


52 lacs, the houses for the principal and other maste 


- : Wap ‘ : | cost a lac, and the laying out of the groun 
report of the London County Council in which the extension | : se ee ds, 


tion of a small hospital and the provision of fy 
another 13 lacs. The Government of India will pr 
make a substantial contribution towards the cost o 
buildings. The boarding-houses, pavilion, temple, 1 
stables, &c., will be constructed entirely from the 
subscribed by the chiefs at a cost of over 35 lacs 
chiefs have in addition subscribed a further sum of 
the greater portion of which will be invested to fc 
endowment fund. At the head of the list of subs 
stands the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior with a mui 
donation of 5 lacs ; next comes the Indore Durbar with 
third the Maharajah of Rewa with 13 lacs. The ren 
subscriptions range from 40,000 rs. to 50 rs. 


A BLock of fifteen shops, to be called “ The Mar 
about to be erected at Chiswick, having a total fron 
Turnham Green Terrace of 254 feet. Messrs. Pals 
Co. are the architects and Messrs. R. Ward & Son tl 
tractors. The contract has been signed and the wo: 
proceed immediately. 

AN imposing building, to be called “ Green Cour 
be erected on asite having a frontage to Shepherd’ 
Green of 225 feet. The building is to contain 156 si 
tained residential flats of from three to five room: 
and will be built in three sections, of fireproof constr 
seven storeys high. Each blcck will have electr 
approached from spacious lounge hall. The grour 
be laid out with garden courts, two playing fountai 
Messrs. Palgrave & Co. are the architects. 


JENNINGS’ 


PATENT 


“TIP-UP” AND LIFT-OUT LAVATOR 


Hospitals, Infirmaries, Schools, Hotels, Clubs, Railway Sta 
Offices, and every description of Building, Public and Private. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENCINEERS 4 H.M. THE KING, _ 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, 


Telegrams, “ JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


Castle, Marlborough House, and in the Residences of 
Nobility and Gentry, the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &., 4 
the world, and as a guarantee of efficiency bears the 0} 
address of the Patentee. ae 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT EVERY EXHIBIT 


The simplicity, freedom from complication, and effi 
caused this system to be universally adopted, while its cleanliness ‘ 
of time, effected by the instantaneous discharge, is greatly apprecia 
deposit left round the plug hole basins is not only objectionab 
considered by medical men to be too often the means of c 
cating disease. 


coon 


LOND 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE 


/Grcbitect and Contract Reporter. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1906. 


thlished weekly, subscription igs. per annunt for Great 

iain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 

] business communications to the Managing Director, 
PoeeeettLee RI. WOOD, 

liblishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, England. 


4 Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
1 matter. Agents for America, The International News 
)Co., 5 Brean’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
\ England, and New York. 


i 


i Important Notice to the 
‘chitects and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


\; Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
the professions of Architecture and Civil Enginecring, 
latigements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
1C0., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
WOLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
JELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cil 
business purposes. 


| The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
‘n, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
; and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
; Telephone No. 4725 Holtorn. 
ae 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


4ader no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 


received after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


‘a 

| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
| View of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
Staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
\ in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| Complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will furthe 
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| of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if | 


| 


| 
| 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of ““ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually pernut our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Cownepetitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance. of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EarLestown. — Nov. 30.— The Newton-in-Makerfield 
Urban District Council invite competitive plans for erection 
of a public library, the total cost, exclusive of site, not to 
exceed 4,000/. Mr. C. Cole, clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, 
Lancs. 

GLascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 
competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
the erection thereon of small self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 75/.,, 50/. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GooLe.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 
school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
507. and 25/. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. James Wm. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 

MontTevipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 


| approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 


+ and no proofs c i i ives : 
ee an’ be submitted if copy arrives | in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 


four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, ‘Strand, W,C. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Suncder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of 1co/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 


WoLVERHAMPTON.—Dec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house 
governor and secretary. 


ae, 


SASH 
CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 

SAN PAVEMENT 


e 2 e @ r) 
Bring in Daylight. 
| Specialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. Dome Lights, 
| Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


‘eBritish Luxfer Prism Synd., ita, 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. Gee Noe 10.—For renovating the Wesley, 

Atpsoroucu.—Novy. 23.—For the erection of Aldborough | Chapel, Gerrans, Cornwall. Mr. Barnett, chapel keepg 
proposed school, for the Norfolk education committee. | Ge™ans. 

Deposit 1/7, 1s. Send names by November 5 to Mr. C. J. Grascow.—Noy. 14.—For (1) the digger, mason a 

Brown, architect, Cathedral Close, Norwich. bricklayer’s wor ¥ ; (2) the cast-iron and steelwork ; (3) t 

fireproof floors ; (4) the wrightwork ; (5) the metal sashe 


Betrast.—Noy. 12.—For the erection of shops and ware- 
house in Smithfield. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


(6) the roof see work ; (7) the wood block floors ; ( 
the slater’s work; (9) the plumber’s work ; and (1 
the plasterer’s work required in connection with ¢| 

BeLrast.—Nov. 15.—For the construction of an under- | Mitchell library buildings to be erected in North Stre, 
ground convenience in Donegall Street North. Deposit Deposit 5/7 5s. Mr. Walliand B. Whitie, 219 St. Vince 
14. 1s. The City Surveyor’s Office, Belfast. Street, Glasgow. 

CLEVELEYS.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of a public Hrepernoime,—Nov. 5.—For the mason, joiner, plastere 
elementary school at Cleveleys, near Fleetwood, Lancs, to | roof-tiler and plumberwork required in the erection of 
accommodate 300 scholars. Deposit 27 Mr. Henry Littler, detached house. Messrs. J. F. Walsh & Graham Nichole 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. _ architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

CoLcHEsTER.—Nov. 6.—For the foundations of the main | Huncoar. —Nov. 27.—For the erection gor pub] 
building at the Essex lunatic asylum at Mile End. Deposit | elementary school to accommodate three hundred childre 


201. The County Asylum Office, 4 Duke Street, Chelmsford. | at Huncoat, near Accrington, Lancashire. Deposit 24 
Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Plac 


Preston. 


CornrortH.—Noy. 8.—For the erection of butchering 
premises, stabling, &c., at Old Cornforth, Durham. Deposit 
i. Mr. H. T. Gradon, “architect, Market "Place, Durham. ILrorp.—Novy. 12.—For the roofing in with reinforce 
concrete of the septic tanks, &c., at the outfall works, Lo 
ELsTEAD.—Nov. 5.—For the erection of sanitary out- ford Lane. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer * 
buildings at Elstead schools, near Godalming. Messrs. F. A. surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. 
& A. W. Mellersh, surveyors, Godalming. IRELAND.— Dec. pee the follownne works in conne 
Epsom.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of two acute blocks | tion with the erection of a new bacon factory at Rosere 
and the rebuilding of a nurses’ block at the Manor asylum, | ¢o. Tipperary :—(1) Excavations, foundations, concrete floo: 


Epsom, Surrey, for the London County Council. Deposit | and walls. (2) Corrugated iron buildings, or alternative! 
54 The Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 6 Waterloo buildings with Belast felt roofing. “Deposit 2k Ser} 
Place, London, S.W. Secretary, Roscrea Bacon Factory, Roscrea. 

FARNWORTH, Nov. 3.—For the erection -of a public Kenpat.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a residence ; 


elementary school in Plodder Lane. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Helsington Laithes. Mr. John F. Curwen, architec 
H. Rostron, secretary of education, Education Office, Darley | 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


Street, Farnworth, near Bolton. LicurieLp.—Nov. 9.—For the following work, for th 
FERRYHILL.—-For the rebuilding of business premises at estates committee :—(1) Papering and colouring, &c., an 


Ferryhill, Durham. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect and sur- providing and laying quarry floor tiles to fourteen cottage 
veyor, Consett. in Upper St. John Street; (2) taking-down and re-erectin 

Futwoop.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of a public ele- | chimneys to two cottages at the rear of the magistrate 
mentary school to accommodate 162 children at Fulwood, | room, Wade Street ; (3) outside painting, &c., of cottage: 
near Preston, Lancashire. Deposit 2/ Mr. Henry Littler, number ed 15 to 33 inclusive, in Levett’s Fields, The Cit 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Surveyor’s Office, Stowe Street. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. The Sunbury Wall Decoration 


Solid Rel 
CAMEOID. High and Low Relief Dadoes, Fillings, Ceilings and ‘Friez 


High Relief. L 1 | 
CO RDELOV A. eae sea Stine FeHOR of Artistic Desiea 


aor ano Oe ee 
Sole Patentees & Manufacturers: THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. (Lincrusta Walton ‘Bra 
Telegrams, == 1 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. === aes 


BEST ° TIMBER YARD IN LONDON |E. C. Youn 


FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF (16 years Manager to Cobbetts)| 


American Hardwoods, Whitewood, Mahogany, Oak, 1 2 
Ash, Biack Walnut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &e. a 30 BOUND 
MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. (Back of Shoreditch Church, | 


SQUARE OR ROUND TURNED NEWELS, BALUSTERS, BRACKETS, &c. inal. Green, i 
Q : , CKETS, &¢: |! Bethnal Green, London, 
THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. Telephone No. 7211 Wall. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. Telegraphic Address, “ YOUNGISTIC, cee | 


HOT WATER HEATING. — 
& HORNET ” Rapid Circulation Syste! 


(REGISTERED), A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATH 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPAR a 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEED 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page sc 
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Lonpon. —Nov. 6.—For alterations and additions to | Messrs. Brown 
ter’s lodge of the home for aged poor, Elder Road, West | Aberdeen. 


rwood, forthe Lambeth Board of Guardians, Deposit 2/, 
_E. C. Beaumont, architect, 78 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Loxpon.—Nov. 13.—For the reconstruction of the 
dge carrying Hampstead Road over the London and 
th-Western Railway, near Euston station, in the 
ough of St. Pancras. Deposit 3. Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
urice, chief engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 


revenue office. 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Mipprewicu.—Nov. 21.—For the centrifugal pumping 
pat and erection of pumping station and caretaker’ s house 
pithe sewage disposal works. Mr. Frederick W. Stocks, 
e ineer, Town Halli, Middlewich. 


NewTon-1n- MAKERFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of 


| joiner, plumber, 


TiLBuryY.—Nov. 
at Tilbury, Essex. 


j/ablic library at an inclusive cost of 4,0007, Mr. C. Cole, : 
6rk, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. Wa tes.—Nov. 
NorpELPH.—Nov. 3.—For the following works at the 


Cipel farm, for the Norfolk County Council :—Conversion 
9{ 10Use into two cottages, drainage and subdivision of 
yid and buildings, fencing of grass land. Mr. E. C. 
VW rner, Nordelph. 


Surveyor, King 


Wat.eEs.—Nov. 


INoRTH SuHIELDS.—Nov. 14.—For proposed secondary 

901 and pupil teachers’ centre at inkes Lane. | Pool. 

josit 12 1s. Mr. J. C. Maxwell, architect, 25 Eldon | Pool. 

sare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
(Opmam.—Nov. 5.—For alterations at the Odiham police | 2¢Commodation of 


together with 


tion, Hants. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
sveyor, Winchester. 
PENZANCE.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a wing and 
i2r additions and alterations to the Riviera Palace hotel. 
M Oliver Caldwell, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. | 
Poote.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of additional buildings | 
u| alterations to the schools at Hamworthy. Mr. H. F. J. | 
3ines, architect and surveyor, Towngate Street, Poole. 
SCOTLAND.—Nov. 3.—For the mason, carpenter and 
lizr's work of additions to premises in Albert Street, | 
‘iserburgh. Messrs. Reid & McRobbie, architects, Saltoun 
-|mbers, Seaforth Street, Fraserburgh. | 
SCOTLAND.—Nov. 5.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, | 
yiterer, plumber and painter and glazier’s work of altera- 
i(Ss On farmhouse and new offices at Oldmill, Aberdeen. | 


Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 


Ynyshir, Rhondda. 
Wates.—Nov. 


shire. 
veyor, Carmarthen. 


WESTHAM.—Nov. 


Lewes. 


& Watt, 


SouTHOWRAM.—Nov. 
glazier, plasterer and slater’s work in 
erection of three houses at Bank Top, Southowram, Yorks. 
Mr. H. Thompson, architect, Southgate Chambers, Elland. 


26.—F or 
bridge at Glanyrafonddu, near Talley, Llandilo, Carmarthen- 
Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, county engineer and sur- 


elementary school for infants at Westham, 
Names to Mr. F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, 


architects, 17 Union Terrace, 


ScoTLanp.—Nov. 5.—For mason, carpenter, plumber and 
painter’s work on the Palace hotel, Elgin. 
architect, Town and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

SOUTHAMPTON.-——Nov. 
Deposit 1/. Is. 


Mr. R. B. Pratt, 


13.—For the erection of an inland 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., 


5-—For the mason, carpenter, 


15.—For the erection of a police station 
Deposit 5/. 
Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
8.—For the builder, painter, decorator 
and furnisher’s work in connection with the conversion into 
offices of Bank House, Spilman Street, Camarthen. 
Street, 
Education Architect, Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 

10.—For carrying-out extensive altera- 
tions to and the renovation of the Wesleyan chapel, Ponty- 
Mr. Gath J. Fisher, architect, Club Chambers, Ponty- 


Names by November 5 to 


County 


Carmarthen, or of the County 


Wates.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a school for the 
300 boys, 
cookery and 
| Treforest, Pontypride. 
loughby, A.M.LC.E., 
Buildings, Pontypridd. 
Wates.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a minister’s house 
at Station Road, Ynyshir. 


300 girls and 300 infants, 
manual instruction centres, 

Deposit’ 323s. Mr’ Ps Riv As Wil- 
surveyor to the Council, Municipal 


Mr. E. Thomas, 16 South Street, 


erection of stone and _ steel 


12.—For the erection of a _ public 
East Sussex. 


ile 
ELECTRIC | DURO”...... 
NEW JOINTLESS FLOORING. 


IDRO-EXTRACTORS. COMPOSITION 
= Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
(Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


Do you want WATER fy 


THEN HAVE AN ARTESIAN WELL. 
You will save 3d. to 1s, per 1,000 gallons, or more than 
75 per cent. of your present water rate. 
Particulars from JOHN HENDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Artesian Well Water Supply Engineers, 

30 Paisley Road Toll, GLASGOW. 

Nearly a century’s experience. On Admiralty List. 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


ULL LIST; and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
_ COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Jailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

Macturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 

ON Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDG WATER, SOMERSET. 


FINEST ‘‘HYDRO” MADE. 


he CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, | 
| MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


(ITROLITE. 


A Decorative White Paint. 
els to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 


| and Durability. Sample Free. 


ATER CARSON & SONS, 


te Works, Battersea, London. 


| KXV, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


VAIN ES Te @eanlks 


FORALL. (USES; 


Highest Security. 
Smallest Key. 
Best Command. 


For Sale by all Ironmongers. 


Yale & Towne, Ltd. 
ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


(Cut 4 size.) 
Geecuny 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of: the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
ROOFING TILES. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth- faced { , Trade Mark: 
eres Fp See L. HARTSHILL, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
I9;- PER ANNUM. 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
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WILuincton.—Nov. 9.—For the erection of stone walls 
to enclose new cemetery ground at Willington, Durham. 
Mr. J. H. Gardner, surveyor, Oxford House, Willington, 
Durham. 


. a } 
WImBLEpDoN.—Noy. 5.—For the carrying-out of the fol- | 


lowing works, for the education committee, viz. :—(1) Erec- 
tion of two shelters in the playground of the special school 
and alterations of playgrounds at the Queen’s Road school ; 
(2) painting of railings round the Dundonald Road schools ; 
and (3) painting of external wood and ironwork of the old 
portion of the Queen’s Road school. Education Office, 12 
Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. 


PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


THE strength of cross-tie woods has been investigated by 


the United States Forest Service at its testing stations at 4 


the St. Louis Exposition and Purdue University. A report 


has been prepared by Professor W. K. Hatt, of the United |} 


States Forest Service, with the following conclusions :— 
(1) A high degree of steaming is injurious to wood. The 
degree of steaming at which pronounced harm results will 
depend upon the quality of the wood and its degree of 
seasoning and upon the pressure (temperature) of steam 
and the duration of its application. For loblolly pine the 
limit of safety is certainly 30 lbs. for four hours, or 20 lbs. 
for six hours. (2) The presence of zine chloride will not 
weaken wood under static loading, although the indications 
are that the wood becomes brittle under impact. (3) The 
presence of creosote will not weaken wood of itself. Since 
apparently it is present only in the openings of the cells 
and does not get into the cell walls, its action can only be to 
retard the seasoning of the wood. 


; | 
A DEPUTATION of prominent Malvern tradesmen has 


been appointed to approach the lord of the manor, Sir 
Henry Grey, with reference to a proposal for a funicular 
railway up the Malvern Hills. A similar scheme, estimated 
to cost 3,000/., was mooted many years ago. 


SPRAGUE & 6O0.’S 


(LIMITED) 
“INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.’’ 


PHOTO-COPIES 


AWSST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


Tele. 871 Hop. 


CLOTH TRACINGS. 


(QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d.3 

Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ™:,"2te %sion, IDOREL 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. MINSTER. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
, Ts 


“ FROSTERLEY 


Agents: 


Steam Marble Mills, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Ee 
For Index of. Advertisers, see page x, 


MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


CHEAP. 


PHENIX 


FIRE BRICKS. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


ee 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 
For erection of mortuary at Beckett hospital, Barnsle 
Mr. Harotp Taytor, architect, Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 


J. & C. D. Potter, Barnsley, mason . 390 o 
Robinson & Son, Barnsley, joiner . 119 1 
| Rushforth & Son, Barnsley, plumber 99 10 
| Fleming, Barnsley, plasterer . 24am 
Robinson & Son, slater . 20 2 
Stephenson & Sons, painter 14 0 


| BRIGHTON. 
For the erection of residence. Mr. W. C. F. Gitiam, areh 
tect. Quantities by Messrs. Matruews & Coiman. 


Lockyer 5 ; ; i ; ‘ . 3,160 o 
Longley & Co. : ; : - 3,089 0 
Saunders Bros. . ; : A 3,049 0 
Wack AOE iiot= 3 : : ; 2,998 o 
Barnes. 2,993 0 
| Hackman, Utd. 2,950 oO 
| Parsons & Sons 2,940 0 
| Brown & Sons 2,898 o 
| Wallis & Sons 2,894 0 
| Penfold : , é : : j . 2,85 7a 
Fietp & Co., Brighton (accepted ) . a; . 0 


2,779 
CHADWELL HEATH. 

For enlargement of infants’ school and erection of mixe 

school to accommodate 300 children. Mr. Jam 
KENNEDY, architect, 25 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


New Enlarg 
School. ments 
Bell . : : : ‘ ; : . 45,160 £20 
McKay : : : - 5,098 2,18 
BLOW eae : : e : s + 5) LO2 D2 
Telf ; : : ; ; ; - 4,905 2,19 
Coulson & Lofts . : : : « 4,931 2,11 
F. & E. Davey . ; d 2 : « 4,893 1,97 
Lieu veath “cree , : : 5 ; - 4,820 1,99 
Foulks == : : : ; ; . des 1,98 
Wall, Ltd. : : ; : ; + ‘p76 2,06 
Bailey : : ; : - 4,699 1,98 
DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous. Drawing Papers (1 
73 inches wide). : 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. y 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and San 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPI 


LIGHTNING . 
CONDUCTOR 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Ci 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires lies 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, :‘&c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” | 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 

Permanent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth,” 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwes 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Lutdes 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 

Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


PHOTO-COPIES | 
TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO -LITHG 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., | 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.G. 
SS 


WITCHELL&C 
96 Ludgate Hill, i 


{fy “> CaseMENTS, STANCHEON BI 
LY Naess A GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONM 


THE ATLAS’ STONE C 
CAMBRIDCE 


[FOOTHOLD Py 
fC CRAMITICN SIN 


»  ARTIFICIAI 


BONNAUD BELTING: 


UNIQUE. 


Unaffected by any temperature or humidity. Steam 
acid proof. Tradeinvited to apply for district agenci 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles & Papers,Li 


RELIABLE. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 
Ponders End, London. N. 


25 Victoria Street,’ 
London, S.W. 


> 
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CHADWELL HEATH —continued. CORK. 
Patrick . s : : 4 . . £4,690 41,900 | For teacher’s residence, Sunday’s Well, Cork. Messrs 
Gray - . : ; : , . 4,669 2,198 W. H. Hitt & Son, architects, Cork. 
ee & Son Co. . : : . . pe 1,985 Doran, Queenstown (accepted ) : : ATs. O40 
arvis Oil”. : : ‘ ; . 4,668 2,068 
Willmott . ; : 7 4 ; A807 1,927 eeOvne 
Hammond & Sons . y . : 2 A587 1,969 | For the erection of Baptist minister’s house. Mr. J. C. 
Myall & Upson , , ; : ea nce 1,975 | SOUTHCOMEE, architect, Barnstaple. 
Symes . : : : q ; a SG 1,975 Darechy : : : s ; : J£534 12.0 
Moss . : : ‘ : . 4,500 2,100; Upton . . : . 2 A509. eo 
Lawrence & Son . ; ; : . 4,492 1,924 | Sanders & Son ; : , ‘ ‘ . “AQZ Toxo 
Davey . : , 4 : f i 433% 1,850 Sillifant & Son ; ; ‘ : . ~ 448 36 
Hyde : , ' ; : : » 4,343 1,840 Brown & Norman . ; ; : ; Fe A2er On -O 
Dowsing & Davis, Romford (recom- Pickethi.-- | ae we ; ; ; . 406 2 8 
mended ) : : : : f . 4,300 1,875 | Slee . 3 «9 594. FRR -O 
Woodward. cht : : re reas 1,760 | CooxE & Sons, Barnstaple (accepted ) , jae 300 10.60 
CCS DARTFORD. 
| aes ‘ : : 1 a yee °/I | For repair, painting and dry-docking of pontoon at Long 
| Reach, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Loasby & Salmon - 2 > ; toa 0 0 
| ; ee es. + Glengall Ironworks . é é : : 620 0 O 
ir the erection of school in Elliston Street. Messrs. Reeder & Co. (recommended) . f : 207 ig oO 
Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 
Spencer, Santo & Co. é é : «411,750 nome : ao ae Ves Reem 
Mashford & Sons : j 4 : +) Tit se nome eh te erection of a pair of cottages_at Twydale Lane. 
Rhodes ; y ; } ; ; . 10,9970 0 ammond : ; : ‘ : : CLS Tere OF O 
Parker & Son . : : : : 10,535 oo Phillips . : : . . . . 469 90 oO 
Meee ye eC fC. C10,488 10. POStene i ei BeOS Te hy are 
fom. ; ; : ‘ 5 «| 10,400)" Gea Gates. ; ; ; ; ; ; tod OO 
dewins & Goodhand. : ; . 10,375 0 of Candler . : : : - 420 0 0 
Gilbert , : : . . 10,20 0 oO Richardson. : : : ; : ie JOS OT. O 
dolmes & Richardson : i ; . 10,200 0 oO Harris . : : . . 5 . - 369.0 © 
Thompson & Sons . , ; ; ‘ 10,200 70) 20 Snow. Plead : ; ; ; . 358 0 0 
McGinnis . j : : " ; . 10,084 12 2 Kemp Bros., Rainham (accepted). ; Be OOM eae: 
Gill & Son . 3 : : : ; 7 10,057 samme HOVE. 
d5prakes & Sons. : : : : « 997 1G ae For alterations and improvements to premises, Brunswick 
‘lmes : : : ’ o (9,080 syeee Road. Mr. W. C. F. Gitiam, architect. 
Wilkinson & Houghton F : § < 40.550 Gene Parsons & Sons. : é 3 : JL35%e OL oO 
Scarborough . : ; : . 19.765 5) GneG Diplock . ; ; 7 : 2 ; 2367 oOo 
juttridge : : : . : : - 9,450 0 O Lockyer . 5 4 . ; , F 2 3g7 Rolo 
Wright | ‘ - 9,290 0 5} #2Brown & Sons ‘ 1 $3475 2OUSO 
Moss & Sons, Loughborough (accepted) oh 91275 Boma TrrcomBE & Son, Brighton ( (accepte 7) 343 0 O 
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| 
h 


Glazed | MARSHALL & CO. 
Architectural Modellers, 
rr) Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
® Manufacturers, 
ric S, SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Ha oecam ttl 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS |« HEAPED ” FIRE 


STANCHIONS AND CIRDERS (Brarr’s Patent), 


: Can be adapted to any Fireplace. 
Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., Simple, Economical, Labour-Saying. 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, No Ashes Fall oa: Hearttt 


BRONZE MEDAL, Sanitary Exhibition, 1905. 
Hoss SOINERY 


(The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 
FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


HAYWOOD & 60, Ltd. 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes 
YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


MIDDLETON, 


IRAULIC & GENERAL icine 


lspscar Foundry, Leeds.| . — ~ 
“popes ; LIEBER, A.3.0., ned ree. Works: Moira, Ashby-de-la- Zouch. To be seen in action at our Showrooms. 


hie Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS,” Telegrams, “‘ Haywood, Moria.” Cc 0 LB R AN & Cc 0 
‘National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 5 By 


mos, 11 Rasen Uietaria Street E.c.! For Index of Advertisers, see page =x. 10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LETCHWORTH. LONDON—continued. 
For bungalow res'de ice for the Rev. C. Platts, M.A. Messrs. PB neers pe 
STONEBRIDGE & Fort, architects, Woburn Sands. Neal & oe - L105 OF gi 
- & ar # 180 Io ¢ 
Seymout & Son . £930,040 Ashby Bros. 175 ae 
Beckley & TI arple ODS GOO Phillips : 169 iS | 
Raban & Son. 839 © O} Ridgway : 165 ae, 
Newton 2 5 . - : : 808 Oo oO Hawtrey & Son 165 i | 
Jeff & Edwards : : , ; ‘ 5 GALLO BO Si eeSon 165 ae 
Foster & Co. ; ; : ; : 700 F507 420 Jarvis & Co. 160 ee! 
LIVERSEDGE (YORKS). Keetch 158 sey 
For forming, levelling, kerbing, channelling, paving, metal- Wood Bros. 156 © 
ling and making good of Dymond Road. Mr. FRANK Robinson ‘ 163, aie 
LANGLEY, engineer. Sabey & Son . 152 see 
Jowett L552 832505 Sands & Burley . 152 1a 
Graham & Co. 4 WG AOKMO a0 Hayworth & Sons . 152 ame 
Totty 535.10 VO Stewart . 149 © | 
Drake 5 ; : : . : 519 10 0 Butters ; 148 ere 
Horsfall & Son ; : : : : aba SW 2-5 heel Wonter &’Co. 147, ee 
Naylor & Sons : : : : I CAOOTR Oh 3 King d 2 147 lee 
Siprpotrom & Brown, Cleckheaton (accepted) 480 17 10 Dearsley & So 139 fee. 
LONDON. Bishop ys er me 137 0 
For the erection of detached residence, Dollis Avenue, Loasby & Salmon . 129 0 
Finchley. Mr. A. W. Hupson, architect, 87 Finsbury Brown Bros. . 125 0 
Pavement, E.C. Smith & Co. . 119 15 
Spiers & Sonu 68S 201 O Langdon & Co. 115 0 
W. & T. Inkpen it COORG 200 Chudleigh Bros. 114. 6 
Mattock Bros. 1, 27 nO a0 Broadbank 114 0 
Lawrence & Son . T1902 570 #0 Heriter & Co. . 112 16 
Sheffield Bros. . 3 : : ; 1,1925,0 oO Wales . 109 0 
Sirx & Son, Homerton, N. (accepted) . 1,147 530/50 Barrett & Power 102 (40 
For painting the exterior of casual wards boiler-house and Bes ig Se oe 
other buildings at Gainsborough Road, N.E. Sg Taos Si 82: t 
Greaves . : f _ £297 0 ©} For the erection of detached house, Stormont Road, Higl 
Monk . , 5 : 205 <0 <0 gate. Mr. A. W. Fietp, architect, Norfolk Hous 
Beaumont & Sons . ; : ? : Sh25A.1 OO Quantities by Mr. A. C. KENNETT. 
Sparrow & Son. : : ; : ies ZAC» <0 Kerry & Son . . £2,186 ene 
Jolly : : : : 224 0 O ‘bucker. 2,160 0 
Willmott 205,240 0 Parfitt & Co. 2,027 ame 
Collins 207 0 O Knight & Son 1,793 9 
Inkpen . 4 5 ’ : : so 7202 ORO Lawrence & Son . : : ; . 1,770 
Dryden . 4 ‘ 1O7 us OrcO Martrock & PaRSONS, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
Markham & Markham 187....0 3:0 (accepied ) . ; : : 1,771 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., 


LTD. 
s (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST! 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. i 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See nea 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


t 
TERN Ss 


LTD. 

P44 | | 
i 
i ) 


Ga 


THE DELTA METAL CO., 


EAST CREENWICH, 


EXTRUDED BARS 


{ALEXANDER DICcK’s PATENTS) 


In. BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
. additions and alterations to the electricity works For serecting a gymnasium in connection with the Wood 
Osborn Street, Whitechapel. Street school, Woolwich. 
oles Linom ts W. & B. H. Davey : P ‘ : Pe otee 2.5 
‘ : var 9 Stevens & Sons . : : : b ; 623. .0..0 
btedman & Co. 1,380 0 Oo Harris oF , ; : 3 ; ; ; 812 Oo oO 
thomas & Edge 1,273 OO. 1) T Everitthye Pee ee re idee Se ee a, EO 
folliday & Greenwood 1,259 0 O Holloway. : : 4 ; pate Wr Xe ake tt. 
2 2. %s tod 2 ° 
* & T. Thorne 1,247 0 0 Bulled & Co. , : . : : A Onesie 
symes . ; 1.34 Gane Smith & Sons. ite ee ‘ , : ; 705 O70 
: & F. J. Wood a Kirk & Randall . ; : : ; : 699 0 O 
: rae i 1,739 eae Thomas & Edge . : j . : : 683 0 O 
Perry & Co. . 1,224 0 O Leng . ; 2.075 Gee 
‘alcutt . 1.2208 OO At & Gi Bowyer, Westow Street, Upper 5 
jpencer, Santo & (on 1,200 0 Oo Norwood (recommended ) . : : : 659 G0 
‘arker : , ; ; ~ IG SghCeeG Architect’s estimate. 2 ; : 5 768 0° (0 
en & Fotheringham : : : - 1,172 © O| For the erection of a residence on the Beech Hill Park 
wh E. Davey . : 3 ; ». 11208 Ge on estate, Hadley Wood, for Dr. Frank Pershouse. Mr. 
{cLaughlin & Harvey. F : , >  Nogsioo Apert E. KincweELt, architect, 103 and 104 Cheap- 
lightingale (recommended) . ; ‘ . 1,066 0.0 side, London, E.C. Quantities by Mr. H. F. Wrttiams. 
; : e nS : ; : ; , . £2,680 0 oO 
f extensions and alterations of baths and wash-houses Sento © owes Macc 
Metneon Road Mr. H.C. J. Epw ue ¥ Parnell & Son : 3 : : 3 P2077 OW O 
eric: : eee tre -DWARDS, DOFOUEL Kingerlee & Son . ; , ; : 1 0%.667"+07 ‘0 
| ae , Peattie . : r : ‘ " ne 000520". O 
I: & aa . . : . . + £2,;2227 8 Onn Foster & Dicksee . : ; : : Sines O04). O 
jrags ons. . ; . . 2,212 0 0 Newton. ; : ~ ass" 0.0 
Titechell & Son . ; ; ; é L 2, LOfe Oned Leslie & Co.. f : : : ¢ . 2,577. 0-0 
linter . . Fy ° . Ps ° * 2,078 ie) Oo Warboys : , ? 4 ‘ 2 é 2527 10 oO 
ohnson & Co. . . . . . +) 2,07 555 OpO Soole & Son ; ; : ; : 3 2550095 Oh O 
mith & Son he . . . =» 2,025. ONG Bloxham ‘ ; : ‘ , : 3 Aes aa 
pencer, Santo & Co. . A : ‘ ; 1,073". Ono Hill 3 r ‘ : i ' ~ 2.470020. 
oles . . . . . . : . 1,938 = he. Dunn . : ; ; : sit 25337) | Om 
aA Son . . . . . . Ba Oo oO FAIRHEAD & ‘Son, “Enfield (accepted) .. jo. DOA Gus 
yde Oak. 4 : . ; 2 1847 Omo 
lartin, Wells & Co. é ; A : a= 1,829) O00 
iendon : : ; : - a: S26utO mo 
harpington . 1,828 0 oO REDDITCH. 
vawrence & Son . ‘ : ‘ . 1,824 © o| For erection of engine-house; for the Royal Enfield Cycle 
idwards & Medway . : ; ; ¥ 72 1 Om Co. Mr. BERNARD PERRINS, architect. 
ightingale . 1,690 0 oO Newbould . ; A : : 4 . LKtAge Om O 
leacon & Son 1,673 Fou G. Huins & Son . é ‘ : : : 920 15 Oo 
TILLs, Westcombe Park, 5: E. (accepted ) 1,584, O— @ C. G. Huins & Sons . ’ 2 : : moder Ge oy, 


— 


‘LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING GO. 


'ERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Paving 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds of horizontal paving. 


0 ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
N T RP A T O P y CAMPBELL-GRAY, Ltd., 
17 Cheapside, E.C. 
H OTOGRAPHERS arisurvey Photograrts 
and Survey Photographs. 
* Success in Law Courts unequalled by any other Firm.’’—Vide PRESS. Telephone 3025 CENTRAL. 


T-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 
= PARTY ‘WALLS 


jt 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


' WAREHOUSES, &c.| 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LTD. 


EN a 352-364. EUSTON. ROAD: NW.) LONDON, cass, 
IDA WORKS, Pere Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


i ouble siiy Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. : ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business, 


FIRE 


_ INSURANCE, COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. Totai Security, 84,432,735. 
\ 
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For improvement of St. Mark’s Avenue. Messrs. CLurron, 
surveyors, Westminster. Messrs. Lemon & Buizarp, 
engineers, Salisbury. 


Napier & Sons 5 2,3;092, 10 0 
Trimm <. 355600210 
Crockerell BAP ON AG EO 
Osenton é 3/278 .,0\1 20 
Wort & Way 3,199; "O80 
Budden 85195 4310420 
Ireland . ; : ; : 5 ; EP BelOOL Ee AO 
Free & Sons : ; : : , oNG2007 Nios 0 
Osman . ; ; ; : = : 2) 4.04 O LO 
Cook & Co. . ; , : é : et 259301 4020 
Trueman : 2:920.,O7 
Riley ; j ; : , ; {2,83 et 1 10 
Built... ; ; , 5 5 ; - 2,05 2000.4 
Shaddock ; : ‘ 4 2,843 “tHE 13 
Grounds & Newton 2,828 Ir 6 
Coston & Co. DOD Te SOuO 
Macdonald : : : 2,769 0 O 
Douc tas, Southampton (accepted ) 2:7 00 iO aNO 
Hewett & Sons . : : : , se 2,685 SATO 
Tryhorn & Son. , : : j 1152, 4OLGTOT/O 
TODDINGTON (BEDS). 
For re-erection of farm buildings and cow-houses. Messrs. 


STONEBRIDGE & FOoLL, architects, Woburn Sands, R.S.O. 
» Quantities by Mr. H. H. Turner. 


Sinfield . ; é : . £607 0 0 
F. & T. Gregory «. QS OO 
Mucklestone 514 12 0 
Sharpe . : ‘ : : é 509. 6 oO 
AyrE & Son, Hockliffe (accepted) . 503 417.0 


Remodelling homestead and repairs, &c. 


Sinfield . $235 10520 
Botsford . 279 19 O 
Sharpe 278 MIO ao 
Ayre & Son 205-180 
Harris ; ; : Reiter: 220 Om WO 
Muck estrone, Toddington (accepted ) 205 10 9 
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TODDINGTON (BEDS).—continued, 
Galvanised hay-barn. 


Bacchus . £92 18 
Hill & Smith 5 78 © 
Croggons, Ltd. . j ; : ; 68 10 
Marin, Glasgow (accepted ). : : 3 , 61°98 


TRADE NOTES. : 


Messrs. Doutton & Co., Lrp., have been awarded 5 
diploma of honour and the grand prix at the Milan exhibi- 
tion, in the hygienic section, for sanitary appliances, : 


Messrs. WaRING are to carry out the reconstruction of 
the Pump Room hotel, Bath. At least 70,000/. will be ex. 
pended upon the structural alterations. | 


Mr. RosBert STEVENSON, of 11 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., has been appointed agent for the Glazed 
Faience and Brick Co., of Selby, Yorks. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 
been favoured with the order for a large clock and bells for 
Adelaide memorial church, Myshall, Ireland. It will con- 
tain all the best and latest improvements, and generally to 
the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe, for whom this 
firm had the honour of making a large clock for his own 
residence. They have also one in hand for New York, and 
are now fixing a large clock and bells at Shrewsbury schools 
and another at Claverdon Church, Warwick. 


A new hour-striking clock from the designs and plans of 
Lord Grimthorpe has just been fixed in the new tower of 
High Cross parish church, near Ware, Herts, by Messrs, 
Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. All the wheels are of gun-metal, cut on 
the engine from the solid, and pinions of cast-steel cut on 
engine and hardened and tempered. Lord Grimthorpe’s 
double three-legged gravity escapement and compensation 
pendulum for variation of temperatures, with a 2 owt. 
cylindrical-shaped bob. The outside dial is 5 feet in 
diameter, with dark background and gilt figures, hands and 
Ininutes. 


MAHOGANY Loss anp 3 lain an ‘a 
Dry Boarps. ARN \N = > E LLe Rs OAK Boaros, ‘rice’ CANAR 
TEAK Locs & Pianxs. (igi MRYZ oad ole) 


WHITEWOOD Boasrps, Unplan 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 3 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material, 


Full Particulars sent on Application. 


Theatre Road, 


THOMAS WARD, 


TELEPHONE NO. 


STOURBRIDGE 
4258, CENTRAL. 7. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO 


ARCHITECTURAL 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, & 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


‘Bp Appointment. to their Majesties the Ring and Queen, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOURS, 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
————— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 4, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATI\ 


WW .C. 


LIMITED, 


“4 


aris 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 


FOR CATALOGUE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. and the infants’ department 300 children in six classrooms. 


. | The approximate estimate of the cost is 16,500/., but this 
ssr~s. G. & R. Cousin, of Edinburgh and Alloa, have . 
; : ; ¥ Vv he founda- 
fined the contract for erecting the Queen Victoria | sum does not include any exceptional work tot 


morial school in Scotland. tions. 


oe men employed in the building trade at Melbourne Tue Lancashire Asylums Board on Monday sanctioned 


lans for the erection of a new asylum at Whalley to 
nand a forty-four hours week, and declare that they will P Be 
« ke if their request is not considered. accommodate 2,000 patients. Hospital accommodation will 


be provided for 340 patients, and the architect stated that 
Mr. CHARLES Henry Normanton, Ashley Heath, Hale, | the plans had been prepared on the most economical lines 
C2shire, builder and contractor, of Manchester, has left possible compatible with reasonable requirements. The 
n personalty of 76,162/. | cost will be less than that at Winwick. At present, how- 
Tue Bengal Government have under consideration a | ever, any estimate of the probable expense would only be 
pposal to appoint a whole-time Government plumber to | the merest guess. 

te charge of all the plumbingwork in Government | 


Pidings in Calcutta, whether of the nature of original Bankruptcy Court for public examination, assigned as one 
pemeort repairs. raait 4 of the causes of his failure losses on cottages erected for 
Tue Crompton District Council have made arrangements | the Garden City exhibition. He explained that the cottages 
t/connect untrapped sewers with mill chimneys. The | were to cost 180/. each, and were exhibited as having cost 
everiment is new, and its effect will be noted with interest. | that sum of money, but ‘he actually spent 230/. on the work. 
[js thought if there were inlets to mill chimney galleries | [Incidental expenses, he claimed, swallowed up a large part 
tly would be the means of clearing the sewers of gas. | of the extra cost. He still asserted that the cottages could 
Mr. J. Howarp Cot ts attributes the present depressed | be built for 180/, but, pressed by the official receiver, said 
e dition of the building trade in the Metropolis to the | he knew of no case in which a cottage had been disposed of 
a tude assumed by the London County Council. “A man for less than 200/. 
yo wants to rebuild his premises nowadays is so THE new municipal buildings at Cardiff were opened on 
Bagered,” he says, “by regulations and rules that he is Monday. The buildings have cost 226,288/—129,705/. for 
ajolutely frightened to do the work, and rather than | the town hall and 96,583/ for the law courts. Added to 
ruild he will patch up the premises and keep them in | this is the purchase of the Cathays Park, 150,000/,, and the 
tit state. expenditure on laying it out, about 40,o00/. The super- 
A sTATEMENT of the work done in Greenock Dean of | ficial area covered by the new buildings is 16,183 square 
Cild Court during the past twelve months shows there | yards, of which the city hall absorbs 9,343 square yards. 
1 been 724 cases considered, as against 629 in the | Eleven million bricks were used in the structures, and these, 
vious year, and the estimated cost of the buildings and | if placed end to end, would extend a distance of 1,560 miles. 
arations had amounted to 173,600/., an increase of 82,900/. | The weight of the stone used is 15,700 tons. There are 
Tis was the highest value in one year during the past two | about twenty-five miles of heating and hot-water pipes, and 
diades, and 85,200/. more than the average for the last ten | for the electric lighting there are 120 miles of wiring, 
yirs. 100 distributing boards and three main switch controlling 
‘Tue Birmingham education committee have approved | boards. There are about a hundred telephones in the 
s:tech plans of the proposed Council school in Leigh Road, | various departments. The clock tower on the city hall is 
\Vaishwood Road. The plans are arranged for a one-storey 200 feet from the bottom of the foundations, and the two 
hiding, with two large central halls. The mixed depart- | towers of the law courts are 125 feet high. The designs 
nnt will accommodate 7oo children in fourteen classrooms, ! for the municipal buildings and law courts were thrown 
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open to competition, the assessor being the late Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., his selection being the design of Messrs. 
Lanchester, Seward & Rickards, London. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE number of consumers of electricity at Accrington 
has more than doubled during the past few years, and the 
Corporation are now seeking borrowing powers to enlarge 
their electrical department at a cost of about 14,000. 


Tue Bury Town Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the tramways committee that the extension of 
the Bolton Road section of the tramways in the direction of 
Bolton, including the laying of the permanent way, &c., 
should be carried out under the direction of the Corporation 
officials, and they have instructed the officials to obtain 
tenders for the supply of materials and additional cars, and 
also to make preparations for the execution of the works. 


Tue report of the Board of Trade on the proceedings 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, during the session of 1906, 
states that the number of applications made in December 
1905 for provisional orders under the Tramways Act, 1870, 
was seven. Four of the applications included power to 
construct new or extension tramways, the remaining three 
being to revive and extend powers which had expired. 
Except in two cases, viz. Edinburgh and Queensferry, and 
Portobello and Musselburgh, the applications were by local 
authorities. _The aggregate length of the proposed tram- 
ways was 5 miles 37 chains of double line and 10 miles 
61 chains of single line, and the estimated cost was 177,323/. 

THE engineer and manager of the Brighton electricity 
undertaking in a report to the Town Council says he adver- 
tised the six Lancashire boilers for sale, and in reply 
received eight offers, ranging from 50/. to 210/, each. The 
first three boilers were included in one main contract, and 
he estimates their value at the time of the purchase at 
1,800/, The second three boilers, by Messrs. Danks, cost 
1,600/,, making a total of 3,400/. The highest offer was 
that. of Messrs. Thomson & Son, of Millwall, of 1,260/. 
The boilers will not be required any further for the genera- 
tion of electricity, and as the price offered is said to be an 


excellent one, it is recommended that the boilers be dispose; 
of to the highest bidder. Prices were received for thy 
removal of the chimney-shaft. The lowest is from Messrs 
J. Barnes & Sons, of 99 North Street, who would carry ou 
the work for a payment of 39/. 10s. The chimney wa: 
erected under a main contract, and it is therefore difficult 
estimate the cost. It is said to have been 1,750/, 


Mr. Bucumany, the British Consul at Munich, report, 
that various schemes have of late been put forward 4 
obtain water-power from the Bavarian Highlands, whicl 
would provide motive-power, officially estimated at 300,00: 
horse-power, not only to the State railways throughou 
Upper Bavaria, but also to private industrial enterprises 
The Bavarian Government, however, has up till now no 
departed from an attitude of reserve towards these schemes 
the Minister of Communications having expressed the hope 
in a speech recently delivered on the subject in the Lowe; 
Chamber, that the electrification of the Bavarian State rail: 
ways was only a question of time, but that the constructior 
of electric railways in the Highlands would certainly be lef 
to private initiative. By a water-power Bill which, at th 
date of Mr. Buchmann’s report, was before the Bavaria; 
Chambers, the Government will be able to acquire the 
power of expropriating vested rights in certain rivers anc 
streams, the State being thus enabled to develop the water. 
power of the country for industrial purposes. The area oj 
Bavaria is over 29,000, square miles, of which some 
97 square miles are lakes; the length of the rivers i 
44,285 miles, ae 3 


Tue Office of Woods has offered to hand over the 
suspension bridge over the Menai Straits to the County 
Councils of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire on the following 
terms :—The structure to be transferred free of charge o1 
of any liability for past debts ; the Councils to have power 
to reduce or abolish tolls; and the transfer to carry with it 
liability on the part of the Councils for the future main. 
tenance of the bridge in perpetuity. It was decided to 
decline the offer, one member pointing out that the bridge 
was eighty years old, and that the foundation on the Car- 
narvonshire side was artificial, no rock having been found. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: NEW CHAPTER-HOUSE, FROM 
- SOUTH-EAST. 


K PULPIT AND CHANCEL FITTINGS, SLEEKBURN CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


NEW PREMISES, RFADING. 


48 SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LIFE ASSJRANCE CO.’S OFFICES, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


STAIRCASE, WEST HAM GUARDIANS’ OFFICES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES STATE LIBRARY. 
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VARIETIES. 

RW. N. Coram, Edinburgh, has taken over the} busi- 

of Mr. James More, jun., recently practising in Edin- 


1 as a tramway expert. 

DEPARTMENTAL committee is about to be appointed to 
re into and report upon the system of house-letting in 
grow and other centres in Scotland. 
iH= Bilston Urban District Council have resolved to 
ry out the work recommended by Messrs. Bailey & 
gonmal for securing the stability of the town hall at an 
tiated cost of 300/., necessary through local subsidences. 


HE Manchester sanitary committee have decided to 
e borrowing powers for 7,500/. to enable them to proceed 


| the first part of their scheme for the erection of 
ainent dwellings on the Barrack Street site, Hulme. 


+ Glasgow. a man was sent to prison for sixty days for 
eeit of 90 feet of gas-p'ping from the attic of a house at 
meson Street, Govanhill. The property was wound 
ul his body. 


AE construction of the new branch of the Great Western 
uivay from Wynhoe, near Banbury, to Ushenden, Bucks, 
Ie" proceeded with at once. Messrs. Walter Scott & 
icleton, of Westminster, are the contractors. The cost 
*new line is 500,000/. and the length about eighteen 
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Tue plans and works committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council have approved sketch plans of the public wash- 
houses which it is proposed to erect in Paul Street, at a 
probable cost of 5,000/. It was agreed to recommend the 
Council to give instructions for working plans and estimates 
to be obtained. 

A company, entitled ‘The Kingsway Exchange, Ltd.,” 
has been registered for the purpose of promoting a company 
to build and equip a commercial exchange in the Kingsway, 
London. The object of the undertaking is to provide a 
business and social centre for commercial men in London 
and from the provinces, the Colonies and foreign countries. 

THE directors of the Channel Tunnel Company have 
decided that plans and sections shall be at once deposited 
in the Private Bill Office of the House of Commons, with a 
view to the promotion next session of a private Bill 
authorising the construction of a tunnel between Dover and 
the French coast. 

THE works and stores committee of the Metropolitan 
Water Board recommend that steps be taken for the con- 
struction of one of the storage reservoirs in the Lee Valley 
authorised by the East London Waterworks Act, 1900. The 
new reservoir will hold approximately 3,o00 million gallons, 


| and the estimated cost is 550,000/. 


THE Birmingham city engineer and surveyor in his 
annual report states that 14,255 trenches for various pur- 
poses were opened in the streets, as compared with 11,466 
in the previous year. To the end of last March there were 
271 miles 155 yards of declared highways in the city, being 
about 2 miles more than in the previous year. Of these 
215 miles were of macadam and 13% of wood. 

Mr. Lynpen Macassey sat as arbitrator on Monday 
between the Southern United Tramways Company and the 
London County Council with reference to the acquisition 


| by the Council of the company’s tramways from Vauxhall 


to Herne Hill and West Norwood. The company claimed 
a total of 82,962/, and evidence was heard in support of 
this computation. 

AT an inquest held by the Liverpool City Coroner on 
the bodies of a man and a boy, it was found that death was 
due to gas poisoning caused by defective fittings. The 
Coroner thought there should be some authority for 
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periodically inspecting gas-fittings in houses, and he sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing if the gas company, in 
sending out the demand notes, would point out the dangers 
that were likely to result from having loose gas taps on 
the premises. 

Tue Newcastle-upon-Tyne City Council have adopted a 
scheme of street improvements in the centre of the town 
estimated to cost 372,135/. It is the continuation of a 
scheme commenced several years ago by running Market 
Street through to New Bridge Street at a cost of 183,000/. 
The Council expected to make a profit of 127,000/. on the 
resale of the surplus property. 

A PERFORMANCE of selections from Handel’s “ Messiah” 
took place on Wednesday evening, the 24th uit., under the 
auspices of the Southwark Borough Council, at Newington 
Public Hall, with a band and chorus numbering upwards 
of 200. The audience was a large and appreciative one, 
and at the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the conductor, Mr. H. J. B. Dart, for his successful 
rendering of the great masterpiece which afforded so much 
delight. 

Tue Carmarthenshire County Council have granted the 
wish of a deputation representing various local district 
councils, which appealed to them to advance the Llandilo 
and Lampeter Light Railway Company 28,500/. towards the 
promotion of a light railway in the districts. Cardiganshire 
had voted 20,o00/. and their district councils 10,o00/. in 
respect of twenty miles of the railway, the estimated cost 
being 139,000/. 

Tue parishioners of Horsington applied to the Horn- 
castle Guardians for permission to pull down a dilapidated 
cottage and seil the materials. This was given, but the 
Local Government Board, on being asked for its sanction, 
directed a further parish meeting to be held to give its 
consent to the sale. This meeting was held anda poll of 
the parish demanded. The materials of the old cottage are 
estimated to realise 1/. clear, but the cost of the poll will be 
31, to say nothing of the delay and official correspondence 
over this trivial matter. 

At the Rhy! Court Leet the attention of the Crown Agent 
was drawn to the fact that a portion of the Rhyl and North 
Wales Railway was in danger of being inundated unless the 
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necessary steps were taken. During the last feu yee 
about 100 feet width of the coast has gone, and but a sm 
strip of sand is between the eastern boundary of Rhyl a 
the sea. The Court Leet decided to ask that defence wo, 
be carried out at the expense of the national exchequer, a 
that the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion should yj 
Rhyl at once. 

As a result of the recent revision of the scale of wa, 
and conditions of employment in the various departmer 
of the Corporation of Blackburn workmen receive in. actt 
wages advances amounting to 3,000/. per annum. A ¢¢ 
siderable reduction in working hours is also made, rend 
ing the employment of more men necessary. This rept 
sents a further 2,o00/. per annum, so that the reorganisati 
scheme has resulted in the expenditure of an addition 
5,000/. a year in workmen’s wages. 

Tue erection of the new magnetic observatory a 
relative buildings by the Government at Eskdalemy 
Dumfriesshire, has been proceeding apace this year, b 
says a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, a hit 
has now occurred, and the erection of the observate 
proper, which is underground, is stopped. This is owi 
to the suspicion that there is iron in the stone used, whi 
is a blue whinstone found in the neighbourhood. The ( 
servation of earth tremors, &c., would be interfered with 
iron is present. The other buildings are being proceed 
with, the stone being admirably adapted for them. 

Tue Local Government Board called the attention of t 
Selby Rural District Council to the medical officer’s anm 
report, in which he stated that the water-supply of Cawe 
and several villages was bad, most of the inhabitants of t 
latter place drinking filtered water from the river Ou 
The Board asked if the Rural Council had had the questi 
under consideration, and, if so, with what result. At 1 
meeting of the Council the clerk said the people liked t 
river water, and declared it was sweeter than other wat 
He added that the sewage of Selby passed into the riy 
The Council took no action in the matter. 


A MEETING of local authorities at Newport have ec 
sidered a great scheme for supplying Monmouthshire w 
water. It is intended to dam the waters of Grwyne Vaw 


tributary of the Usk, near Abergavenny. There is no 
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» house on the gathering ground, and the water is so 
‘that it will not need filtering. Three reservoirs, 
le of holding 800,000,000 gallons in all, are proposed 
Hconstructed at a cost of 730, ooo/., and this will provide a 
y of 4,000,000 gallons. The water would supply the 
42 county by gravitation, as this supply does not affect 
Jmurces of the great Welsh rivers. Further considera- 
if the scheme was deferred. 


SPECIAL conference of the newly-constituted Metal 
ers’ Federation of Great Britain was held at Birming- 
uo Saturday. Over sixty delegates were present, 
senting 120 metal trade unions with a men nbership of 
¥ 400,000. The object of the Federation is to unite the 
& organisations of metal workers and group them 
«ling to their respective branches and localities with a 
yto increased efficiency, and by the establishment of a 
yj aly newspaper to educate the workers in regard to all 
j2al and other questions affecting their interests as 

unionists. The Federation is of non-party political 
jeter. Mr. Hodge, M.P., of the Steel Smelters’ Asso- 
¢a, London, was appointed president, and Mr. C. 
jon, of Sheffield, secretary. 


| REPORT of a special committee of Tipton District 
j:il dealing with the local sewage disposal was issued 
onday. It states that, according to the engineer’s 
: the estimated cost of the outfall works as required 


> Local Government Board for a population of 35,000 
| be 28,5997, exclusive of commission and other con- 
gicies, whereas if the scheme was worked out on a 
jof the present population the estimated cost would be 
gl, Practically the whole of the sewage would gravitate 
{: existing outfall works. The surveyor had roughly 
ated the cost of laying down the sewers and connect- 
Jerewith atasum of 25,0007. The whole cost would 
ras follows :—Messrs. Dodd & Dodd’s estimate, 28,o00/. ; 
\yor’s estimate, 25,000/. ; surveyor’s increase of salary, 
4 purchase of land, 1,500/.; total, 54,555/. <A loan of 
31m spread over a period of thirty years would mean 
4 increase of 10d. in the pound. The committee recom- 
(that application be made to the Local Government 
y for sanction to borrow the sum required to complete 
‘heme. 
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Mr. ALpERMAN R. D. BatcHELor, J.P., of Darland House, 
Chatham, the well-known artesian and consulting well 
engineer and head of the firm of Messrs. R. D. Batchelor, 
of 73 Queen Victoria Street, London, and Artois Works, 
Chatham, has been unanimously chosen mayor-elect for 
his native borough of Chatham for the year ensuing. Asa 
well engineer Mr. Batchelor has carried out some of the 
largest, deepest and most successful water supplies in this 
country. In addition to his large artesian well engineering 
business, Mr. Batchelor is the largest brick manufacturer in 
the neighbourhood of Chatham, and the owner of a large 
estate consisting of hop and arable farms, forming the 
watershed from which the towns of Chatham, Gillingham 
and Rochester derive their principal water supply. He has 
been a county justice of the peace for many years, and was 
high constable of Gillingham in 1896 and 1897. 


Mr. W. H. Hunter delivered his inaugural address as 
president of the Manchester Association of Engineers on 
Saturday. In the course of it he alluded briefly to the 
investigation of the phenomena connected with radio- 
activity, the results of which to the engineers of the future, 
he said, no man would be bold enough to predict. “Tn 
the meantime,” he concluded, “I speak ‘with some measure 
of confidence when I say that it is possible that at no distant 
date the engineering world will be startled by the revelation 
of a discovery relating to inotive power of such sort and of 
such far-reaching consequence that if I were permitted to 
describe it to you to-night you would agree that it of itself 
may go far to establish the proposition which I have sub- 
mitted to you this evening. 

THE Coventry City Council on Monday again discussed 
the question of entering into an agreement with the 
Birmingham Corporation to supply water from their 
Shustoke reservoir and Whitacre pumping station, such 
water being obtained from the river Bourne and stored in 
the Shustoke reservoir. The waterworks and fire-brigade 
committee were finally authorised to take all steps neces- 
sary to enable the Council to apply to Parliament next 
session for the borrowing and other powers necessary to 
carry into effect the arrangement with Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, and that authority be obtained in connection with the 
Bill for the Corporation to borrow the sum of 75,o00/. to 
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cover the cost of new mains, &c., which it was estimated 
would be required in the city during the next sixty years. 
And also that it be an instruction to the committee to 
endeavour to obtain a clause in the proposed Bill empower- 
ing Birmingham to give and Coventry to take at any time 
a supply of Welsh water on terms as to price and other 
conditions to be mutually agreed upon by the contracting 
parties. 

Ar a meeting held at Cannon Street Hotel on Wed- 
nesday to consider the subject of secret commissions, which 
was presided over by Earl Fortescue and attended by repre- 
sentatives of various professions and trades, it was decided 
to form an association to promote the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Prevention of Corruption Act 1906, and to 
bring to the notice of traders and public bodies the require- 
ments of the law. It is proposed to convene a public 
meeting shortly in London, when the Act, which comes into 
force on January 1, will be fully explained and the 
association formally started. The secretary (pro tem.) 
is Mr. A. E. W. Gwyn, and the temporary address of 
the movement is 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


Tue Glasgow Town Council have approved a draft of 
the Glasgow Corporation Order, 1907, on the understanding 
that clauses could be altered or deleted when it came up in 
its final form. Among the proposals are the construction 
of astorm-water overflow from sewer No. 1 to the river, 
and an extension of the period for the construction of the 
southern district sewage works; power to impose an 
assessment for lighting private streets and common stairs, 
payable one-half by owner and one-half by occupier; an 
amendment of the Glasgow Corporation (Gas, &c.) Order, 
1902, as to stand-by supplies, and power to enable the 
Corporation to supply electrical energy to any of their own 
undertakings or properties situated outside the area of 
supply of the Corporation ; powers similar to those in the 
Nottingham Improvement Act, 1874, and in the Akali Act, 
which provide for the prosecution of any engineer, fireman, 
stoker, foreman or other person who negligently uses any 
fireplace or furnace constructed so as to prevent or burn 
the smoke arising therefrom in such a manner that it 
is not effectually prevented or burnt. 


Proressor Kapp, the president of the Birmingh 
University Engineering Society, in his presidential addr 
dealt with safety appliances designed for the protectioy 
workers in various dangerous and unhealthy trades, be 
the result of his experiences as the English representa; 
on the international jury at the Milan exhibition, to adj 
cate on the inventions submitted in competition for 
prizes offered by the Association of the manufacturer 
Italy for the prevention of accidents in industrial operatic 
The Professor announced that the world still awaits a sa} 
appliance which would remove the danger attending 
operation of a hand winch. The danger, he explained, 
not so much in the blow an operator might receive, bu 
the fact that where he was working on scaffolding or ot 
elevations he might be knocked off his balance and | 
The jury considered a number of suggested solutions of 
problem, but decided to recommend the withholding o 
prize until the next competition in 1908. 


CLOAK-ROOM FITTINGS. 


Un ess special precautions are taken there can be no de 
that ordinary hat and coat hooks can injure the walls 
which they are placed. A heavy coat turns the hook int 
lever and asaresult the plaster or cement is torn, an 
the hook is again placed, as is usually the case, close te 
former position an unsightly breach will soon follow. ~ 
risk is only slightly diminished by fixing several hooks 
arail. In schools and other establishments where m: 
coats and hats have to be deposited there is usually a rn 
and neither hooks nor rails are treated with respect. 

addition to the mechanical action some hooks are mad 
particularly thin metal which cannot resist a str: 
Messrs. Taylor & Co., of Birmingham, as metalwork 
have turned their attention to the subject, and devise 
system which is adapted for schools, assembly-rooms ; 
other places where young and old people congregate. “ 
appearance is satisfactory, there is no waste of sp 
through clumsy rails, and it is adapted for small childrer 
well as forseniors. The fittings are strong, but what in. 
eyes makes them most acceptable is that by the use of th 
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The feature of their Constructional 
Work is Soundness and Stability, ts 


combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 


~ 


everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may 


be assured that their wishes will be faithfully and carefully carried 


workmen under expert supervision. 


Waring 's manutacturing resources enable 


at the lowest tender prices. 


out by efficient 


them to satisfy Architects’ requirements 


NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 


ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PARIS. — 
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ll is not injured. 

jz and numbered hooks by which the reception and 
of hats, coats and umbrellas is expedited. Pro- 
rs of all large rooms where conversaziones, &c., are 
will find Messrs. Taylor's system advantageous and 
avoid crushing. 


A NEW FIREPROOF FLOOR. 


jpatent indented steel bar is one of the most ingenious 
ydern inventions, especially in connection with con- 
feonstruction for fireproof floors. It has the advantage 
ming a beam which possesses remarkable stiffness, 
|vhich can be used with any system of flooring. A 
) 
{2 British Fire Prevention Committee, and the report 
gig to it has appeared. The area of the floor was 
|1per feet, and the load was 280 lbs. per square foot. 
> bay was 15 feet by 7 feet 5 inches from centre to 
>, the floor was 6 inches thick, and the depth of the 
1s below the floor was 17 inches. The fire was applied 
Jur hours. At the expiration of 15 minutes the maxi- 
| deflection was .9 inches. On the application of 
if the concrete on the soffit of the beams was knocked 


‘It was found that the permanent set of the floor 
ged 7 of an inch, but it was observed that neither fire, 
e nor water passed through the floor. The concrete 
4 
1 and one part of ferrocrete Portland cement. The 
sivas severe, but both the recorded observations and the 
(graphs in the report show that the concrete and 
éyeams withstood the action of fire and water to an 


c tay. & | 
There are also special duplicating | 


somposed of 4% parts of blast furnace slag, 14 part of 


somposed of concrete with the patent bars was tested | 


ART SCHOOLS IN THE POTTERIES. 
A report has been prepared by Mr. Thorogood, master of 
the Burslem School of Art, upon co-operation between 
employers of labour and the committee, with a view to 
inducing apprentices and employés to study art :--“ In this 
district we probably have more students to whom a sound 


| artistic training is of paramount importance than in any 


other part of the country—viz. designers, pottery decorators, 
tile draughtsmen, engravers, modellers, turners and litho- 
artists—practically all dealing with the staple industry. 
What provision is made for the education of these young, 
apprentices outside the restricted experience of the factory ? 
If they choose to attend the school and pay their fee, they 
may avail themselves of the opportunity of studying in 
the evening, after they have done their day’s work, and in 
the course of the session perhaps make 192 hours’ attend- 
ance. If they wish to study colour, the only time available 
in the daytime is Saturday afternoon. My experience in 
visiting other schools of art in the country (more often than 
not towns where there is no particular industry demanding 
artistic training) is that much more attention and better 
provision is made for the training of craftsmen, during 
both day and evening, than is the case in our town. My 
experience in dealing with the many young apprentices 
in the School of Art enables me to state with confidence 
that the manufacturers and the trade generally would, 
directly benefit by taking more interest in theirtraining. | It 
is impossible for an apprentice to become a good draughts- 
man ona factory with the limited amount of time at his 
disposal, and it is deplorable to come in daily contact with 
young apprentices who are struggling to improve them- 
selves but find they cannot do what is expected of them; 
because they are not given the opportunity in the matter of 
time. Good draughtsmanship is indispensable to the crafts- 
man, but the fact is overlooked that it takes a considerable. 
number of years to become a capable draughtsman and 
colourist. In conclusion I appeal to those interested in one 
of the most ancient crafts—viz. that of potting—to make 
use of the Institution, now well equipped and staffed, fer 
the purpose of improving the staple industry and general: 
artistic taste of the district.” Mr. Thorogood suggests that 


tit that should be enough to satisfy the most severe | apprentices in any work requiring a thorough knowledge of 
it. form, draughtsmanship and colour should be allowed to 
= =e 
BURN, STARLING &CO. PURE HEAT. ===! AN IEDIATE NORTONGE 
J a ~ is offered by the 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 
LIFE OFFICE 
over approved property atrates }, 
of repayment usually less than { 
the rent. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


| ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, ~ 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


’ Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. 


CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC 


| 
l 
‘SYPHON 
STOVES. 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL. 


The most Improved System for 
Heating and Ventilating Private 
Houses and Public Buildings. 


At death the property } 
becomes free for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne | 
by the Company. 1 
Prospectus from 
W. A. BOWIE, London Manager, 
2, 3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


‘FLoorinc BLOCKS 


1 Stocked in all sizes. 


Catalogue No. 76 Free on 


and Repaired. No stop- NED 
page of Works required, Application. AZ YY 
1 H To be obtained of all Builders’ Merchants, or of 
Colliery Signals Patentees and Makers, S. Clark & Co., Compton 
AND Works, Canonbury Road, Highbury, London, N. 
K a 2 ee 


Electric Bells \ 
Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


j 


4 


NY 


Have you ordered 
the New Journal, 


TH 


Building Trade 


Telegrams, 
*Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


iT of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


HE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 
ERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
jal Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


3S & CANNING, Limited, TAMWORTH. 


1C- , IN ALL 
TERRA-COTTA:: 


NITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. 


————SSEE_EE_EE__= SSSsssssssSsssa_» 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


If 0¢ send 13d. in stamps to 


|p. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ios F* 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 


Wainscot. P. Pine. 
14’ 44" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per ott) : 
fy, »  viain 37s. 6d. 3 Prices on 
1” x4” quartrd. 44s. 0d. ) application. 
a » plain 30s. 0d. 


Please apply for further particulars t® 
YVIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.Q 

Telephone 601 and 60% Avenue, 
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attend the School of Art at least two mornings per week, | required by Coventry, Coventry to be at liberty to term 
such terms to be considered as part of the apprenticeship, | the agreement, and (subject to Parliamentary powers } 
and that manufacturers should state clearly in which direc- | obtained for that purpose) to call upon Birmingham to 
tion they wished their apprentices to receive instruction. | vide a supply of Welsh water instead of Bourne way 
Mr. Thorogood has been granted leave to enable him to visit | the supply at Shustoke being obtained from the ; 
if necessary schools of art in France at the end of October. | Bourne—at a price to be mutually agreed upon or 9 
wise determined by arbitration. The cost of the main. 
Whitacre to Coundon is estimated at 40,0007, Addit} 
WATER-SUPPLY OF COVENTRY. | reservoirs at Coundon for the storage of water at | 
A REPORT concerning the future water-supply of Coventry | future time are estimated to cost 25,0007. The annual 
was recently issued to the members of the City Council by | of the scheme when the minimum (822,000 gallons) 
the waterworks and fire-brigade committee. Having re- | maximum (2,000,000 gallons) are being taken, woul, 
ferred to the reports received from Mr. Hawksley, engineer, | respectively 6,700/. and 14,9234. 
as to sites for a possible supply from the neighbourhood of The committee conclude a lengthy report by Stating 
Weston-under-Weatherley and elsewhere, the committee | are of opinion that an arrangement with Birminghan 
state they were informed that the Birmingham Corporation | the lines indicated will afford the best means of meetin: 
were prepared to supply water from their Shustoke reser- | present difficulties, and provide an adequate and satisfac 
voir and Whitacre pumping station. The committee add | supply of water for the city for a reasonable length of t 
that they met the Birmingham water committee to discuss | They accordingly recommend that they be authorise 
the matter. Asaresult it had been ascertained that the | give the necessary notices and take all other steps to en 
Birmingham water committee were willing, subject to the | the Council to make application to Parliament next ses 
confirmation by the Council of that city and to the neces- | for the borrowing and other powers necessary to carry 
sary Parliamentary powers being obtained for the purpose, | effect an arrangement with Birmingham, and to prepare 
to give a supply of water on the following terms :— | submit to the Council for approval the Bill for the prop 
Coventry at its own cost to lay a line of pipes to connect | Act. The committee also recommend that authority 
the reservoirs at Coundon with Birmingham’s delivery main | obtained in connection with the Bill for the Corporatioi 
at Whitacre; Birmingham to pump and deliver to the | borrow the sum of 75,000/. to cover the cost of the new ma 
Coventry reservoirs at Coundon a supply of water not ex- | &c., which it is estimated will be required in the city dw 
ceeding 2,000,000 gallons per day as Coventry may require ; | the next sixty years. The Council have accordingly arran 
Coventry to pay Birmingham for the water supplied at the | with Birmingham. 
rate of 4d. per 1,000 gallons, subject to a minimum rate of 
1,250’. per quarter, entitling Coventry to a supply of about | 
822,000 cullen daily, or 75,000,000 gallons per quarter ; LIGHTING AND HEATING OF THEATRES 
the supply to be given and taken for a period of forty | THE theatres and music halls committee of the Lon 
years, or for the period which Coventry may obtain for re- | County Council have prepared amended regulations a 
payment of a loan for the cost of laying the main; Birming- | the electric lighting and heating arrangements in place 
ham to use all reasonable care and take all reasonable pre- public entertainment which are kept open under 
cautions to prevent pollution or contamination, and to secure authority of letters patent, or licenses by the L 
the purity of the water to be delivered, and to properly filter | Chamberlain or the County Council. Some of the for 
it before delivery ; and Coventry to have access at all times regulations remain, others are omitted. Among the 1 
to the water before delivery for the purpose of examining | regulations are as follows :-— 
and taking samples ; in the event of the water to be delivered Additional means of lighting in such premises for us 
at any time failing to reach a standard of purity reasonably ! the event of the gas or the electric light being extinguis 
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THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
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The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever Sif 
THE SILICATE PAINT CO 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


51e Years’ Experience has stamped ‘ 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CC 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E:. 
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,jbe provided for the auditorium, corridors, passages, | provided where necessary for the convenient operation of 


“and staircases by a sufficient number of oil or candle 
n| of a pattern to be approved by the Council, properly 
aed to an uninflammable base and placed, if possible, 
le reach of the public. This shall not apply where 
is (a) acomplete installation of both gas and electric 
or (b) two complete systems of electric lighting from 
x4 ite companies, or (c) two complete systems from one 
yany if specially approved by the Council for the pur- 
3( of these regulations. In cases (4) and (c), however, 
.}it notices shal! be provided with independent means 
Jating or with lights on both systems. All lamps (or 
hi on both systems in the staircases, corridors, passages 
qicits (including the exit notices) shall be kept alight 
riz the whole time the public are in such premises. 
jineral oils shall be used in oil lamps. 

7, flexible conductors smaller than 35-40 S. W.G. shall 
sd. Conductors conveying currents of high electro- 
i2 force inside buildings shall be enclosed in screw- 


ni and earthed iron or steel tubing, or armoured cable | 


2e used for supply authorities’ services. 
yctors or any fittings between which high pressure 
is or is liable to exist shall be so separated as to pre- 
nny risk of shock to person or of short circuiting. 
n} Shall be made in iron barrel. Conductors must not 
ced where liable to be heated by gas jets, steam-pipes 
oer appliances. 

faming be used it shall be of hard wood, e.g. teak or 
Kr on the auditorium side of the proscenium wall 
giican whitewood casing of good quality may be used. 
| \etallic tubing shall be efficiently earthed, and shall be 
nied with screw joints or other means of insuring a 
and permanent electrical connection, which must be 
it uous, with boxes and other fittings. 

hy exposed portion of the metalwork of an arc lamp 
, to become heated to a temperature sufficient to cause 


miable material shall be protected by a wire guard. 


tied and shielded that in the event of breakage, slack- 


ipossible. 


platform with proper means of access thereto shall be 
= 


MATHE 


Dark Works, MANCHESTER. 


Any such | 


No | 


e(flagration by contact with scenery or other im- | 
| vided with a dead-weight or spring safety-valve, of sufficient 
“jacker wires outside the fire-resisting room shall be so | 
| and shall be so locked up as to prevent any unauthorised 
sir other displacement, contact with live conductors will | 


FO 


BOILER FEEDI 
AGAINST HIGH PRESSURES. 


R & PLATT, Ltd. 


ENGINEERS, 


the board, and such platform shall be of fire-resisting con- 
struction, with hardwood floor (teak or oak) for insulating 
purposes. Connections shall be made where possible at the 
front of the board. 

No electrical fitting or apparatus of any description shall 
be so fixed or arranged that under any circumstances can it 
interfere with the proper working of the safety curtain. 

At least one pair of indiarubber gloves must be provided 
for the use of the electricians in connection with the electric- 
lighting arrangements, as a precaution in the event of high 
voltage occurring. The gloves must be kept on the stage 
switchboard and be kept in good order. At least one bucket, 
filled with dry sand, must be kept in some accessible posi- 
tion on the stage in readiness for use in dealing with an 


| electric fire, and one must also be kept in each of the intake 


rooms. 

The term “ low pressure” in the case of hot water shall 
be understood to mean the pressure due to the vertical head 
of water between the boiler and the supply cistern, and m 
the case of steam it shall be understood to mean a maximum 
pressure of 15 lbs. per square inch above the pressure of 
the atmosphere. . The construction, ventilation and manage- 
ment of the chamber, room or compartment in which the 
boiler may be placed and of any fixtures or fittings that may 
be affected by heat must also be to the Council’s satisfaction. 

Every boiler or heating apparatus shall be tested by 
hydraulic pressure when new, and annually thereafter, to 
twice the working pressure, in the presence of an official of 
the Council, the cost of any such test being borne entirely 
by the licensee of the premises. This test will not be 
required when the boiler or. apparatus is insured with an 
approved boiler insurance company, in which case a cer- 
tificate, or a duplicate thereof, of a recent test made by the 
company must be sent annually to the clerk of the Council 
for inspection. 

Every boiler, whether hot water or steam, shall be pro- 


area, which shall be set to blow off at the approved pressure, 
person adding to the load on it, whilst also permitting the 


attendant to lift the valve or turn it on its seat at any time. 
The safety-valve must be attached either direct to the boiler 


PATENT 


DIRECT-ACTING 
VERTICAL STEAM PUMPS 


NG 


Salford Ironworks, MANCHESTER. 


Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, LONDON. 
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: | 
or by means of aspecial standpipe of size, form and material | must be given to the Council, and a recent certificate issi, 
‘to be approved by the Council, and must be so placed as to | by the boiler insurance company must always be in 


‘be protected from soot and dirt. custody of the person who is in responsible charge of 
The safety-valve shall not in any circumstances be placed | boiler, and must be produced to the Council’s Officers. 
on the circulating pipes. demand. 
Every hot-water boiler must have an independent water- Where a boiler is not a fixture on the premises, 


supply cistern, and the supply pipe to the boiler must be at | may be transported from time to time to other licen: 
call times open.to the atmosphere. The supply cistern and | premises, it must bear some approved and Perman 
all pipes in exposed situations shall be adequately protected | stamp or mark that will serve to identify it with the bo. 
against the action of frost. referred to in the certificates granted by the boiler insura’ 
All pipes, except such as may be of copper, are to be of | company. a | 
‘stout wrought-iron or wrought-steel tubing, or of a strong All lifts, hoists, moving machinery, &c., shall be install 
‘section of cast-iron or cast-steel; and all wrought-iron or | guarded and protected with a view to the prevention. 
wrought-steel feed pipes below 13 inch internal diameter | accidents to the public or employees. | 
must be galvanised internally. In the event of any difference or dispute arising betw; 
, Steam boilers may be worked at any approved pressure, | the Council and the licensee of such premises as to «| 
but if such pressure exceeds 15 Ibs. per square inch above | works which are required by these regulations to 
the atmosphere: an efficient reducing valve and a safety | executed to the satisfaction or approval of the Council, 
valve of the same type as that required on the boiler must | are not definitely specified, or, in the case of alterations 
be fitted. These valves must be so placed that no higher | any such premises where the installation has already be 
pressure than 15 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere | approved by the Council, as to the extent, if any, to wh. 
can ever be reached in, any part of the system or piping | these regulations shall apply to such installation, si 
outside of the boiler-house or compartmert. An approved | difference or dispute shall be referred to an arbitrator 
pressure gauge:must, in these cases, be fitted on the low- | be appointed by the President of the Institution of Electri 
pressure side of the reducing valve. This regulation shall | Engineers at the request of either party, and such arbitra 
not apply to steam used solely for driving electric generating | shall hear and, having regard to the standard required 
plant. the foregoing regulations, determine the same, and m 
No coal, coke, wood or other combustible material is to | either confirm the requirements of the Council or m 
be so stored or placed that it will be airected by the heat of | confirm the same with such modification as he may thi 
the furnace, boiler or other heating apparatus. proper, or refuse to confirm the same, and the decision 
_ Where it is desired for stage effects to use apparatus or | such arbitrator as to the requirements of the Council a 
connections that would not comply with these regulations, | the reasonableness of the same and the persons by who 
application, accompanied by full details, should be made to | and the proportions in which, the costs thereof are to 
the Council,and such apparatus, &c., must not be used paid shall be final and conclusive and binding upon | 
‘ 


until the Council’s permission has been obtained. parties. : 

‘When it is proposed to make use of a steam boiler that In case of any reference as aforesaid, compliance w 
has not,previously, been inspected by the Council’s officers | the requirements in dispute may be postponed until af 
and approved, a notice of seven clear days must be given to |, the day upon which such reference shall be decided, a 


the Council before putting the boiler to work. the same if confirmed in whole or part shall only take eff 
' When such a boiler, having been inspected and approved | as from such day. =. 
at, one theatre, is transported, to another for use under Nore.——Inspections made by the Couneil’s - officers mi 


exactly similar conditions, further inspection and approval | not be taken as guaranteeing the safety or efficiency of a 
may not be. requisite, but the necessary seven days’ notice ' plant or apparatus or any part of the installation. 


aa 


interested in WOOD PRESERVATION 


Apply to the ANTHROL Company, Kinning Park, Glasgow, and you will 


recelve an interesting booklet on the. subject, which. gives a full account 
of the remarkable properties of ANTHROL and describes the very 
simple and inexpensive methods by which it is applied. 


It is an antiseptic preparation which~ protects any 


kind of wood impregnated with it from decay in 


both damp and dry situations, and from 


the ravages of all wood-destroying 


organisms in either tem»erate 


or tropical climates. 


Lox% 


The result of much practica 
experiment has shown it to be th 
most efficient and economical mean 
for preserving any variety of structural timbe 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to havi 
creosoted under pressure. ANTHROL. does not requir 
expensive pressure-plant; does not reduce the mechanica 
. efficiency of the timber; does not increase the liability of the wood 

‘inflame ; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or fi 8 
animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant fo ! 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. © . 
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| Important Notice to the 
ihitects and Civil Engineers of Westminster. 


Be inster has become one of the most important centres 

fihe professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

mmgements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

&\0., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

BOLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

6, LDING & CO. becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices ate at 1022 COLMORE ROW. 


A AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


. Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
Mbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Weilling- 
to Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 


; 


: and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


| 

: 

. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

tiview of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


"| dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
= 


_‘ RIGHTSIDE ” 
ATT GCALORIFIER. 


‘ : | 502. and 25/. 
Uler no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors — 
| of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if | 


| complicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICH LIST ON APPLICATION. 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. G 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 5 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for the:r contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EaRLEstown. — Nov. 30.— The Newton-in-Makerfield 
Urban District Council invite competitive plans for erection 
of a public library, the total cost, exclusive of site, not to 
exceed 4,000/. Mr. C. Cole, clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, 
Lanes. 


Giascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 
competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
the erection thereon of small self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 75/., 50/. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


GooLr.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 
school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of - 
Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. James Wim. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 

MontevipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, and, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of tco/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 

WoLvERHAMPTON.—Lec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house 
governor and secretary. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. | Chive 20.—For the erection of a py 
, elementary school at Cleveleys, near Fleetwood, Lane 


Ackwortu.—Nov. 22.—For the erection of working- | accommodate 300 scholars. Deposit 2/ Mr. Henry Lit 
men’s club, institute and baths at Ackworth, Yorks. Mr. | county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. : 
James Heseltine, architect and surveyor, Pontefract. Dorxinc.—Dec. 1.—The Urban District Council i; 

ALDBOROUGH.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of Aldborough | quotations, plans and full details for providing and e 
proposed school, for the Norfolk education committee. | ing a house-refuse destructor capable of dealing , 
Deposit 17 1s.. Send names by November 5 to Mr. C. J. ae tons weekly. Separate prices are desired or 
Brown, architect, Cathedral Close, Norwich. machinery, including steam-raising plant; (2) wit! 

ANNFIELD Piain.—Nov. 13.—For the erection of public | steam-raising plant; “and (3) building and roadway. 
conveniences on a site near West Terrace, Annfield Plain, | W. J. Hodges, clerk, 64 South Street, Dorking. 
Durham. Mr. ‘I, J. Trowsdale, surveyor to the Council, EaRLSHEATON.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a creos 
Council Offices, Annfield Plain. wooden fence at the fever hospital, Earlsheaton, Dewsb 

Barns_ey.—Nov. 19.—For the construction of collecting | Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation St 
and detritus tanks, septic tanks, bacterial filters, conduits Dewsbury. 
and other works required to be done at the proposed | EASTHAMPSTEAD.-—Nov. 22.—For the building o 
sewage works, which are to be constructednear Lund Lane, | <.hoo0] for 200 scholars at Priestwood Easthampstead, ' 
about 3 miles east of Barnsley. Deposit 1o/, Mr. J. Henry | Bracknell, Berks. Deposit 34 3s. Nee by Novermbe 
Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor (engineer for the | to the Secretary to the Education Committee, The Forb 


scheme), Manor House Offices, Barnsley. | Reading. 
Barnwoop.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of a block to : : 
accommodate about 170 female patients at the Second Erranp.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of a Wesle 


Deposit 3/. 3s. | Manse at Victoria Road, Elland, Yorks. Messrs. Jos 


County asylum, Barnwood, near Gloucester. Md 4 
adh } ’ |F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, Muse 


Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven 


Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. Chambers, Halifax. 

Betrast.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of shops and ware- Epsom.—Nov. '12.—For the erection of two acute bi 
house in Smithfield. Mr. Thomas jHouston, architect and | and the rebuilding of a nurses’ block at the Manor asyl 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. Epsom, Surrey, for the London County, Council. Dep 


Betrast.—Nov. 15.—For the construction of an under- | 5/4. The Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 6 Wate 
ground convenience in Donegall Street North. Deposit | Place, London, S.W. 


14, 1s, The City Surveyor’s Office, Belfast. FuLtwoop.—Nov. 27.—-For the erection of a public 

Boston.—Dec. 3.—For converting part of the fish market | mentary school to accommodate 162 children at Fulw 
into a lavatory, &c, and converting the old police-station | near Preston, Lancashire. Deposit 2/. Mr. Henry Lit 
into a shop. Mr, G. E. Clarke, borough surveyor, Municipal | county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Buildings, Boston, Lincs. Gerrans.—Nov. 10.—For renovating the Wesle 
Bricuton.—Nov. 17.—For the erection of a greenhouse | chapel, Gerrans, Cornwall. Mr. Barnett, chapel kee 

at the Corporation waterworks, Lewes Road. Mr. A. | Gerrans. 

Weller, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. Giascow.—Nov. 14.—For (1) the digger, mason 
BuDLEIGH SaLTERTON.—Nov. 13.—For carrying-out | bricklayer’s work ; (2) the cast-iron and steelwork; (3) 

alterations and additions to 2 South Promenade, Budleigh | fireproof floors ; (4) ) the wrightwork ; (5) the metal sas! 

Salterton, Devon. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. R. M. Challice, | (6) the roof elazier’s work ; (7) the wood block floors ; 

architect and surveyor, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. the slater’s work; (9) the plumbers work; and 


A TILE with 4 NON-REFLECTING SURE: 
VELLUMITE SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT. 
EASILY Kiana CLE. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. & W. WADE & CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, s: 


BEST TIMBER YARD IN LONDON | E. C. Your 


ie } us fa Sire Whiteudacd ca: 4 Oak (16 years Manager to Cobbet 
merican Hardwoods, itewood, Mahogany, Oak, 1 3 & 5 VIRGINIA 
Ash, Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Teak, Pine, &c. || .7.4 so sOUNDAGE STR 
MOULDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE. (Back of Shoreditch Church 
SQUARE OR ROUND TURNED NEWELS, BALUSTERS, BRACKETS, &c. Hele 


: Bethnal Green, ndo! 
THREE-PLY A SPECIALTY. Telephone No. 7211 Wail. PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. Telegraphic ae en, ae LON 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dr 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEE 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BAC! 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRID 
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plasterer’s work required in connection with the Kenpat.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a residence at 
fihell library buildings to be erected in North Street. | Helsington Laithes. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
psit 5/. 5s. Mr. William B. Whitie, 219 St. Vincent | 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


at, Glasgow. ; Lonpon.—Nov. 13.—For ‘the reconstruction of the 
josFoRTH.—Nov. 13.—For erecting stables at the rear of | bridge carrying Hampstead Road over the London and 
Council Chambers, High Street. Mr. Geo. Nelson, | North-Western Railway, near Euston station, in the 
syor to the Council, Council Chambers, Gosforth. borough of St. Pancras. Deposit 3/. Mr. Maurice Fitz- 


Viggat Hovcutoy.—For the erection of Wesleyan | maurice, chief engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
ch and schools at Great Houghton, near Barnsley. | S.W. ( 
ss. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract and Lonpon.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of an additional 
gleford. ‘ / furnace in connection with their dust-screening apparatus 
JINGHAM AND WENDLING (NorFoLk).—Nov. 23.—For the | at Marian Square, for the Bethnal Green Borough Council. 


giastruction of the sanitary offices and other improve- | The Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Church 

jits at Hingham school, and for the enlargement and | Row, Bethnal Green. 

‘ovement of Wendling school. Names by November 12 : : 

Mifice of the ME GISRANGatiOn peiiinitice. hea nes Dirron.—Nov. 13.—For the construction of six 
N ane 57 London | filter beds, a service reservoir and other contingent works 

— at Long Ditton, for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 

Jutt.—For offices and store, St. Andrew’s Dock. | 5/. The Engineer, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

fists. Freeman, Son & Gaskell, architects, Carr Lane, Lisema kp Nov. onoeRormithemereetians ail a* secondary: 

f : 4 _ | school at Liskeard, Cornwall. Mr. John Sansom, architect 

Yuncoat.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of a_ public | to the committee, Liskeard. 

jientary schoo] to accommodate three hundred children MACCLESFIELD.—Nov. 26:—For the erection of a strong 

é . je weUe > 


, ee Ne nt a Mr. room at the Union offices, Macclesfield. Messrs. Whittaker 
TY ; y : Sah ace, | & Bradburn, architects, peek Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


y ton. 
Jypr.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of the Leigh Street Mippiewicu.—Nov. the centrifugal pumping 
is plant and erection of pumping station and caretaker’s house 


yacil school, to accommodate 1,209 children. Deposit 
is. Mr. Joseph Lindley, architect, Town Hall Chambers, on the sewage disposal works. Mr. Frederick W. Stocks, 
engineer, Town Hall, Middlewich. 


Tile. 
\LFORD. —Noy. 12.—For the roofing in with reinforced Netiey.—For the erection of infirmary ward, “D” 


o:rete of the septic tanks, &c., at the outfall works, Lox- | block, at the Royal Victoria hospital, Netley, Hants, in the 
o| Lane. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer and | Southern Command. Deposit ros. Mr. Harry B. Measures, 
wreyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. director of barrack construction, War Office, Atterbury 
Street, London, S.W. 


Boies .—Nov. 21.—For the erection and completion of 


st-office at Tralee, co. Kerry. Deposit 1/7. The District Newron-1n- MAKERFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of 
, se of Public Works, Tralee. | a public library at an inclusive cost of 4,o00/. Mr. C. Cole, 


pie Dew 1.—For the following works in connec- Clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. 

i( with the erection of a new bacon factory at Roscrea, | NortH FampripsE.—Nov. 13.—For alterations to North 
“/ipperary :—(1) Excavations, foundations, concrete floors Fambridge school, Essex. Mr. F. H. Bright, clerk, 53 High 
a] walls. (2) Corrugated iron buildings, or alternatively | Street, Maldon. 


yidings with Belfast felt roofing. Deposit 2/. The NortH Suietps.—Nov. 14.—For proposed secondary 
etary, Roscrea Bacon Factory, Roscrea. school and pupil teachers’ centre at Hawkey’s Lane. 
= 


ELECTRIC, . 


— 


66 99 
DURO Registered 
‘Euvesitios, »6©6 FLL OORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


Door Check 


closes the door 
quickly and quietly. 
It gives satisfactory 
results under varying conditions. For 
sale by. all Ironmongers. 
YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON, or 
CHAS. WINN & CO 


cag : : 5 
S E. D EJ Ss GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS, 


BNEST “HYDRO” MADE. SLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. 


[, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


en nnn nnn EEEeEEneeane 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


3s essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 


. HARTSHILL. 


ee te BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, eae tee 
a Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of century ago 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. e€ as good now as when first fixe 


A Decorative White Paint. 


Dear to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
and Durability. Sample Free. FINEDON.NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


LTER CARSON & SONS On Admiralty Lists. Contractors to the principal Railway 
5 9 Companies, Corporations, &c., for GRANITE CONCRETE 
¢ PAVING FL AGS, STAIRS, STEPS, SILLS. COPINGS, &c. | 
“tite Works, Battersea, London. Telegrams,’ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. | 


* 

Co AS é g, 

Ss » Wy, “2 ep 

Osa §,, 27 Wo 22 
s ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. a %, “6%, 

F960 A Owe 4, 2s WEL DON STON E 
& yo" R WORKS CO i ap eay Shs, Gey, i A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY x 
C8) is " « : “ Xs OM. bp AS by, 2 y. d y: . 

s@. . Larcesr Sream’ Weut-Borisa Toors IN THE KINGDOM. | 8 wag 8 Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and GRNAMENTAL WORK, 

LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


IS WORKS, CHATHAM. « WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ; and ARTO with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLouR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to : 
6d. JOHN ROoOKF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


10 


Deposit 1/ Is. J.. C. Maxwell, architect, 25 Eldon 
Square, Newc desi on- -Ty The. 

PenzancE.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a wing and 
other additions and alterations to the Riviera Palace hotel. 


Mr. Oliver Caldwell, architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


Poo.e.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of additional buildings 
and alterations to the schools at Hamworthy. Mr. H. F. J. 
Barnes, architect and surveyor, Towngate Street, Poole. 


ScotLanp.—Nov. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier and ironwork for 
school to be erected at Blairma ud. Mr. John M‘Culloch, 
clerk, Birchwood, Boyndie. 


ScorLanp.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of shelter sheds, 
including masonwork, joinerwork, slaterwork and plumber 
work at Luing public school, and also for the masonwork 
and erection of fence in connection with water-supply for 
same school. Mr. A. Cowan, clerk to the Board, Easdale. 


SEVERN TUNNEL.—Nov. 20.—For the construction of an 
engine-shed and other works at Severn Tunnel Junction, for 
the. Great Western Railway Company. The Engineer, 
Newport Station. 


SHERINGHAM.—Nov. 15.—For extension of two timber 
groynes on the foreshore at Sheringham, Norfolk. Deposit 
iL 1s. Mr. Edgar C. Rolfe, clerk, Church Street Chambers, 
Sheringham, or at the office of the consulting engineers to 
the Council, Messrs. Douglass & Arnott, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

SoutHampton.—Nov. 13.—For the erection of an inland 
revenue office. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

SwaINSTHORPE.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a brick 
tower for water storage at the workhouse, Swainsthorpe, 
Yorks. The Master at Swainsthorpe. 


Turrsk.—Nov. 21.—For alterations and additions to the 
Thirsk infants’ Council school, for the North Riding educa- 
tion committee. Mr. C. Moore, Millgate, Thirsk, or at the 
County Hall, Northallerton. 

Tirpury.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a police station 
at Tilbury, Essex. Deposit 57. Names by November 5 to 
Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
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Wates.—Nov. 10.—For carrying-out extensive alte 
tions to and the renovation of the Wesleyan chapel, Poy 
pool. Mr. Gath J. Fisher, architect, Club Chambers, Por 
pool. 

Wates.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a school for 
accommodation of 300 boys, 300 girls and 300 infa: 
together with cookery and manual instruction cent: 
Treforest, Pontypride. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. P. R. Apy 
loughby, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor to the Council, Munic} 
Buildings, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a Sunday Sct 
at Clydach. Hill’s Dock, Clydach. 

Wates.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of closetguay 
Blaenporth National school. Mr. W. D. Williams, cor 
spondent, Gaer, Blaenporth. 

Wates.—Nov. 17.—For erection of a minister's ho 
at Station Road, Ynyshir. Mr. E. Thomas, 16 South Str 
Ynyshir, Rhondda. : 

Wa es.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of schools for 
children, off Clarence Road, Cardiff. Messrs. Veall & §; 
architects, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Nov. 28.—For erection of stone and s| 
bridge at Glanyrafonddu, near Talley, Llandilo, Carmarth 


shire. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, county engineer and s 
veyor, Carmarthen. 
WESTHAM. 12.—For the erection Of @ameea 


elementary school for infants at Westham, East Suss 
Names to Mr. F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County H 
Lewes. : 


A mMopEL of a Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boiler 
been set up in the technological section of the Kelvingr 
Museum, Glasgow. The model is complete in every de 
and is so arranged that all important parts may be exami 
without difficulty. The boiler is shown fitted into the br 
work, with the exception that the water tubes, the su; 
heater and the interior of the fire-grate are exposed. 
other side of the model shows the built-up exterior of br 
with the necessary apertures for cleaning and imspect 
purposes. 


DRAWING OFFICE 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kin 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 
73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different ed 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues 2. 


(GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVEF 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHINM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 19606, price 6d., post at 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


* Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


|  TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
SLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRHRES’ SYSTEM). 
i Perrianent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R’s Miethod of Perspectiweos 


Write for particulars free. % ; ° sad ; 
Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Litde, |] 7 ; 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


Telegrams, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
CLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, <2. Stiect, west. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 185 Victoria. MINSTER. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
ants: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


°6o Tanck Manes 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
““WURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
“ SAMSON” 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 
SOLID 


elegrams, 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHU 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for Yearly contracts. 
Very complete particulars and specimens on application 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., 
Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.G. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES ene 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. — 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMC 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, — 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTM| 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. Pa: 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLFMEN2 
TENDERS. CONNAH’S QUAY. 
BARRY. For the erection of infants’ school, Custom House Lane. 
. ae : : Mr. S. Evans, county architect, Mold. 
yr alterations and additions to the High Street schools ay S. Evans, county architect, Mol 
: ; are : Salt + . : : ‘ : : . £4,300 9 O 
Mr. G. A. BrrkENHEAD, architect, Cardiff and Barry. Aa 
Hallett ee Emmott 4 ; 2 ; : : ee ae |G 
: ; : : : ; : ; Ane ald hak Davies Bros. : : : : : - 4,230 19 2 
Richards . ; : : 3 : . 7.289 0 oO > 
R. Jones . . ! ; ‘ ‘ Br ins 3) By age 
Allan & Sons . : : : 4 7.010820". 0 T. 
/ eC J. T. Jones . i , : ; ; » 4,176 oo 
Poa ¢ oO. - ; : 5 ; am ©,901sO1 O ee hert 4,1Il 15 0 
wies ‘ F : : : 6 7 : ; 7 ; ; ; 
‘D. i 6,600 Oo °| Hughes & Stirling ; : : ; a Asitcloy se 
Shail . : ; 2 : ; ’ . 6528 17 « 
; ; he Davies ; : : E ; ; ; - F907 sk ke 
D. W. Davies : ; : ? : . CQASBeter One ear. 
9 Evans . ; : : : : F a 3104.45, OO 
Lloyd & Tape - ©3135 0 O71 Reney 3,920 0 O 
5 rt ta aie Reney . : ; 2 ; : : - 3,92 
|Britron, Barry Dock (aceepied + VOSGES 6 Bellis. : . : ; 4153,866) G0 
Smith ; ; PE Bt GRE NTS) 
| ° . . ‘ . er) 
BOURNEMOUTH. ets k 'Eloyde 4 ; : : = R850: 70RD 
or the construction of sea wall and undercliff drive along Dry} and & Presto : ‘ ; ; Pea Sisitocts 
the beach between pier and Meyrick Road, and other| Desoer. . ; ; : ; : ee Ay Benes ee 
Works in connection therewith. Mr. F. W. Lacey,| Rogers. ; ’ : . ; é Lae ERT ae Wee, 
___borough surveyor. + a | Wood & Co. : : : SMO 50". 
| Harrison & Co. (acceptea ) . ~ - 7» BIO OOOO LO Wright & Son 3 j : . sO 5. 510) 0 
| Blane . : : : : ‘ : ng. 57. OO 
BRIDLINGTON. R. Willams. : ’ apes kh TO 
or diversion and improvement of road over Dane’s Dyke. P. WILLIAMS, Overton (a¢ ‘cepted ) . - 3544 90 O 
| “Mr. A. Beaumont, surveyor, Beverley. Gill & Son . . . . : CT NaS a od 
| / c | . Sr ; < . 
\aeemson : ; : : ‘ ; . £1,670 © ©] For the erection of infants’ school, Golftyn. Mr. S. Evans, 
‘iil. , : . : : : . 1,3707.050 county architect, Mold. 
Pape. : ; : ; ae kok ie ee Jones . ; : ; £3,000 0 .0 
Parker & Shar Dies : : é ; . Mii aan cae Peel Seeger 
Pals . ‘ ‘ P : 5.) T, LoQO San] Praha : : : : : : SPS HN, ae 
Braithwaite & Go , : ‘ : » F0600%7 -Yote Bane 4, ‘ ; ; ; ; * 31543 
Davies Bros. ; : : : : 3,537. L580 
Musk & Son ; ; : : ‘ .. oso bes fanes aes Ree 
| Bell & Sons. ; : : : 920) 10.6 E avo ; i : i ; } ia ie 
|Sawpon, Bridlington (acce ted ) . : : 867 0 G SRM MPA ei ‘ ; ‘ ; ks 
| iP f pele & Stirling . ; F : a) 8,405 ek 
| ale 7h: : : : : : : +) (3,37 AONAG 
CHESTER. Belli x 
| B id 3ellis . F : : . : ; oS 200 One 
or the erection of enclosures and stands, &c., for football Reney . , - ; ; ? A 8 9 Gs BN) 
| ground. Messrs. Doucras & Munsuutt, architects, Smith . : 2 . : ; : 3. RTOS ay 
echester. f Simmons : : Set Tole ee 
|Mayers & Son é , : A ; . £000) O15 G Dryland & Preston. : ; : sac et K gel XS 
‘Browne . : : J O4ONLOREG Evans . , : : ; : 2. Shad FO 
enon & Son, Chester (accepted) ; GOs o) % Wright & Sons : , : ; : eyo! LOMO 


[ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


ll communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
{\oHO0N OFFICE. 159 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT,- LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
rarin EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
300 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
10H COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
_ All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Lid., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other | deleterious adulteration. ’ 
EEE IS AD i lm i a AR SSIS ea NR A AD Aa ict SSC - 


ms eas =. * ee we , 
oy se ag) x9"5 5) See EWE St hee ve > 
‘ 2 ‘ ‘ 


) 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Ropers 


CHERRY ROW, 


| ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free _—— E 2 
|For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE —— Greenhouses, &c. 


Hildosow PLAIN, BRISTOL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CONNAW’S Onion HAREFIELD. 

R. Williams. : : . - £3,076 © 0} For the erection of Council schools and cookery cen 

Desoer . : : : : : 4 - 3,038 0 0 Mr. H. G. Croruatt, architect. 
Lloyd . : : : . ‘SIO a Onde # RES TO aien : ; : : - £5, 9902mee 
Blane . ‘ : : : : . = 697028 5201 5:0) Tribe me Com : : : : : . 5,029ame 
Wood & Co. 3 . . . . » 3,020 0 9} Mattock Bros. : : : 3 ; - - 5,60GiEe 
Gill & Son . : . : - 2,994 5 7, Appleby & Sons . : : : : . 5,57 7aeo 
Rogers. ; . - 2,680 10 4| Spiers&Son  . 2 : . 5 56rmnS 
WILttams, Ov erton (accepted ) : : - 2,913 0 0} Leslie & Co, ; : . . . - 5,405 30 
DOVERCOURT. prey CO ee re 
alee ; : ies ara Vilson. : ; ; : : : - 5, C07mme- 

For the erection of a professionals’ shop, caddies’ shelter Brow 

and fittings to golf house. Mr. H. Srewarp Warttinc, (Codsence Sonate : : : ; : pee 4 

architect, Kingsway House, Dovercourt, Ipswich, Felix- | i ; e : -  AOSERRS 

Wie oe REE seca , nae , Page. : : : E . 4,976 fo 

stowe and Lowestoft. enrle "8 

A firm in Dovercourt (accepted ). | Wi y ; : : ; ; : ei! 
| ‘isdom Bros, : ; ; 5 - 4;875 eee 
EAST SHEEN. | Dickens : : ; 5 : : ». 4,865 RO 
For construction of sewers and making-up Ormonde and | on ee E ; ; ; ; : 4 
Carlton roads. Mr. W. H. Burt, surveyor, 14 South- | te eee ; : ; ; ; >. 4y7 Te 
: attock & Parsons ; 5 : 5 . 4, 685ee 
ampton Street, Strand. We ater idee eS - 
Neave S"Sois. 2 hiin, amen eee a co's fee get OT Ser Onno || aaa sae T ttenham (recommend d). a a 4 
Killingback & Co. : : ; : Veal aoe Oa : x COAT EE 4,209 0 
Kavanagh & Co. . : ; ‘ : seal 540 AO: TO 
Mowlem & Co. . ; : ‘ ; HES AOL O'. AO 
Wimpey & Co. . : : 3 ; 0 MIZOWL DOs, 10 HARMONDSWORTH. 
FRIERN BARNET. For the erection of Council schools. Mr. H. G. Crorna 
For the erection of Council schools, for the Middlesex | architect. 

County Council. Mr. H. G. CroruHatt, architect. eu. eslien cate o: A ; : : : . £4,258 0 
Minter . : ‘ : ; ; £5,165 o ©| © Minter. : ; ; , ‘ 3,3 1GmmED 
Portera, ; ‘ ; ; : ; feet, 008.) O2a0 Mattock & Parsons. : 5 : : . 3,2500me 
Johnson & Co. . ; : : : 7A, O23 0 018 Datenelonie. : : : : é . 3,125 eo 
Mattock Bros. ; ; : ‘ x) 34,922, O° - 0.) Wisdom sp ros: 5 ue 3 : : . . 2,905eaa 
Gough & Co. : : d : : S14, OL Oa OO Kearley : 5 : : : ; . 2,901GeEe 
Stewart : : - : : 7 BOs 0. itO Belch . : : ; ; : : - 2,865amo 
Renshaw . ; 4 5 : : . 8757.00) |e & Renshaw aaa ; , ‘ } : . 2,857 ego 
Nicholls & Son . ‘ s : : 4675 2LOun © Lacey . : : : : : : . 2,054 me 
Mattock & Parsons : , ; ; - 436235. 10 10 Dorey & Co. : 5 : : : . 258400 
Fairhead & Son . : : : : a 40225-4090 Portsmouth . : ‘ ; ; : . 2,846ee 
Lawrence & Son . 4 : : : - 4,572 0 o|  Fassnidge & Son. Reet : : . 2,783 ao 
Treasure & Son . ; 2 WA FOOT IOS Dy) eae AGE ‘Hanson : . 2,730—eeo 
Knight & Son, Tottenham (r eCCmM mended) 2) 4:304- 20-0 Ward & Son, Uxbridge (+ ecommended ) . 2,6800me 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. LTD. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST! 


Be ie » FOR ALL CLIMAT 
W E L L E S E x A E it ee 
ROT-PROOF. -INSECT-PF 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd.- WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1 
nS IS SON i, at cere retort nimitcheietiok! Mee 


VIGERS, SONS & CC 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘ THICKLY, LO? 


Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, T= 
pay Note Address Wharf and Mill,; and at Chelsea and Soho. os 


SPECIAL FLOORING. in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE us. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL, 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CC 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


' To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
~SHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE V 


.- A147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (IR HOR) 


* 
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SUFFLEMENT 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. IPSWICH. 
- rebuilding bridge and widening the main road, &c. Mr. | For the erection of two houses, Rushmere Park estate. Mr. 
Ursan A. Smitu, couaty surveyor, Hatfield. H. Srewarp War ino, architect, 4 Tann Street, Ipswich, 
Pedrette . . . . . . Pol VA ees Felixstowe, Dovercourt and Lowestoft. 
streeter & Co... : ; : , - 800K 14978 Gravelling & Sewell : : : : . £800 0 O 
Buckley : < . aan : d S20 ero.) a Kenny . : : : : , ? Sta sO 
Nilliams . : , 2 : : : SLi a? Vhurman ; ; : : g . a" Arata ),-O 
Nall, itd. . ‘ : , : : +7800) ROO Linzell . : : ; : ; i “673-80 
Jail & Shore ; PRA te 7 Firmin . ; ; : +, 606 70", 0 
‘Jenson & Son, Wellingborough (accepted ) . 6297.8 10 SMITH, Ipswich (accepted ) : : ; ; mS2oeeo LO 
LONDON. 
HUDDERSFIELD. For improvements at Council school in Byron and Bright 
f- sewage-disposal works, for the Honley and South Cros- | Streets, Poplar. 
Jand Joint Sewerage Board. Mr. W. H. Raprorp, Miskin & Sons . : - ! : eT OST - ao 
engineer, Nottingham. McCormick & Sons . : : : yea igoultss) Tat (2. 
Slements . Cre : - ALOIS Ie a Lascelles & Co., Ltd. . ; : : Pe 20,080 le os 
Idmondson & Wy att . : : : A> 0,800) GOMES LHe & Ro Roberts a. ; : : a SEe 7 TOs O 
Tirth & Co. : : : 2 p » 7,907 16 7 Perry & Co. ; 2 ; ; é + 120,556" <0" 0 
syrom, Ltd. . - 5 . ; . 7,340 0 0o| Appleby & Sons 1 , : ’ a tQrsazs OO 
gan & Sons. for O34. ; ‘ f 7.484. 5 O Lovatt, Ltd. ; : : } . a tO74510 O 
Nard & Tetley . : : : 2) 97,9841, Ie 7 Wall, Ltd. . ; ; : : 7 £6.05 12.0) O 
B3almforth . : ; 5 ° , : 7, 203018 3 Kirk & Randall . : . > of hes DEOMy 7 0.” O 
Annakin. . : . : : : . 7,214 17 3| Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . : ; : SIO. Oa O 
Buckley. ; F ; ; . : 7,208 a Lawrance & Sons. ; ; : a 1£8)05:3-270). 0 
-furner : P ; : ‘ : S/F 20000 wae | Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : *  18,6%2810). 0 
“ottle ’ ; , : P , : 7,200 0 O Greenwood, Ltd. 2 : : : REC OZieOs OC 
Totty . i ‘ : ; i F , 7,095.12 6 Treasure & Sole - : ee a Fue ay, OF 
_aing & Son f f ; ; 4 . | 6,923 400d J. & C. Bowyer, W eston Street, Upper 
Nood ; : d j é ; » . 6,900.40. 0 Norwood (recomended ) : ; 7 L0,249 0500 0 
30wer Bros. , s ‘ ; ; o  6.80uuN Ome Architect’s estimate . : : 20,404 4.0.77 0 
dJarris Bros. ; : : ; ; . 6,826 8 o/| For adapting school in Worsley Read as a branch library. 
ljraham & Co. . : : ; ; 27 .6\796,. Gana Mr. O. E. WINTER, borough engineer. 
Jentley ; : : ; ; soa, 0,702 cL Raa Dainton . , ; i : - £369 ome) 
flackay & Son . : : q ; i. ~ 6,686. 57a0n) Abbott, epee & Co. ; : : 2587.0) oO 
Jeighton & Berry : : : ; i), 0.6700 To aree Chifton® . : ; ; : SSS 3462cO7L OC 
graham & Sons. : : F ; = 66775 Gro Stewart . ; ; : : F Sei ee Oe-G 
schofield, Sons & Co. 6,553) [eee 2 Oldrey & Sons : : : . p ec ed tor ae, 
Braithwaite & Co. . ; : ue Gino? aie Leadbetter. : ; é : : 1° 3t6-190 5 
craham_—S é : : } y) 6,513 Tomo Hudson . : , ; . , F « 310 OO 
Joleman , : F , om 6.2070) Fis Roberts & Co. 2 : : 3 : . 200) One 
3arry . 78) 6, 10O™ Sara Reynolds , ; : : : < 27S) Cre 
Narinc & Sons, "Huddersfield ( accebted ) . 5.750 Camo Troy & Co. (accesiid) ; : é PIZZ0O a O 


: E 
2E ESCAPES, (jlazed tron Ficramensee 


id COVE R E D WAYS. e oeer and External), 
(N& DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, Bricks. 


Made to L.C.C. Requirements, 
| STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


TEEL ROOFS 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. |constructionat encineerine 


in all its Branches. 


RO O E S STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 
; pee CE ee. STEEL 

)STRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd:3 PRINCIPALS 4 \ re 

W. & J. OAKES, Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


stor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 
Telephone No, 583. 
WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


Y x Ww M facturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
x xO. c L100 RS arehed, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, BO U LTO N & PAU L, LTD, / 
» / 
} a 


O ffi &e. Also Mak f FOLDING / 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, Xc. so Makers o: CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORWICH. | / 
YN 
| Z S08 


SLIDING SCREENS (running on Yall bearings), for Dividing 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of partic ulars of requirements. 


Priced Catalogues, showing 


H . BASS A NT pees joniconod hook cote &c., free on application. 
eer Ee 

& CO 
Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. J a W. 5 H @] M AS, F. C. S. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852, 


\S | intone + eabor wee Consulting and Practical Scientist in J ames Bedford & C0. 
be G7 Oak and Hampstead. VEN TILATION ae HEATING. eae CO Scere $0.8) elle 
addington. Telegrams, “Toothing, London. — The JINGOSO ] 2 Ventilati ng En insees! EY 


PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot? Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 

'“ JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. a | 
Full particulars on application, on application. 


Tele. Address, 
i QUEEN ANDON, ED. bark f REG. No. 821,580, “Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘* EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zing 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 
is offered by the 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 
LIFE OFFICE 
over approved property at rates 
of repayment usually less than 
the rent. At death the property 
becomes free for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne 


by the Company. 


Prospectus from 
W. A. BOWIE, London Manager, 
2, 3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. ° 


SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 


For alteration and extension of the laundry at the work- | For supkercuee at St. John’s school, Halley St 
house, Swaffield Road, Wandsworth. Me Renna ; 


Ellis & Co. . : : 4 : : . £3,004 0 0 eee sree — 
King & Son. 7 ; - 2,903 0 0 Marsland & Sons : : ; / +. Tegeae 
Bishop. } : : ; : : . 92,040° Oro Perry & Co. : : ‘ : ; : 10,638 | 
Ronald, sen. : : 4 ; : 03, COA OnnO Lawrance & Sons : ; F ; ; 10,593 « 
Moss & Co. . ; : ; : : .) 32 BOO" s=O-.0 Symes . : . : . : - 10,082 « 
Dakin& Co... ss 258 0 0, BTCC OOK, Ltd: i 
: allis & Sons, Ltd. . é : , - 10,07mme:. 
Shelbourne & Co. 5 ; ‘ : aoe 5 Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . ; . 9,98 
Thames Joinery Co. . ; ; : <1 2,05 Os ,O7) 0 Treasure & Son. ; : : OTe 
Hollingsworth  . , 3 ; : ei DOA 2 Os" <O Hawkins & Co. . j : | oar 
Jewell . ; : : : ‘ : EA ops imsrorite) Sharpington 8 : ! : : . *9,Gaimme « 
Perry Bros. . q eee . 2.597 .0 0 J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth (reco-n- x 
Leather ’ > 4 : ; ; it 28 OO EON uO mended ) . . . . , . » 9,204 ¢ 
Wallis . : : . 3 : j 255904 Oe 0 LOWESTOFT. 
Webster & Son . : ; : : * 2,521 0 © | For the erection of a detached house, Oulton Broad, 
Myall & Upson . . : : . 2) 5} OO BeOisnO H. StewarpD WarLinG, architect, 41 London R 
Parsons f ; ; , ; : 9 £24635 50210 Lowestoft, Ipswich, Felixstowe and Dovercourt, — 
Fa& EF Davey a... : ; : ‘ rg ob foyiy Coven) Rich . . : . . . . . £500. ¢ 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; : : pen wick “ey ite) pees ; ; ; : : ; as 
: erton . : : : : : : - ~30GRxc 
Triggs . ; ? } : : : Pe 42 O28 On 0 G Beckett | 5am 
Nightingale . : ; ¢ : : aad lor hou 0 Jarvis. : é ; : j f ame c 
Renshaw. : ; ‘ ; 4 28 2 S74 8O:, 0 Sewell . : < 5 : a E : 277 c 
Fitch & Cox : : ; : ; yn ey aial «OLA O Brewer... é eae : : eye 
Wall . ; f : ; ; t QAO OO SmitH, Ipswich (accepted ) : ; : .. 2ieEeC 
Pig. Ge boster a). : ; ; - 2,369 © © | For the erection of two houses, Russell and Manning R 
Tucker. A 2,364.5 0 1.0 Mr. H. Srewarp WatLING, architect, 24 Vict 
(oe) 


Parade, Felixstowe, Ipswich, Dovercourt and Lowes 


Hype & Co.,, Clifford Road, S.E. (accepted) . 2,18 ; 
aoe aT age BAN. i Ramsey, Felixstowe, at per schedule. 


For the erection of two detached houses in Thurleigh Road, NEATH 
S.W. Mr. H. Breno xp, architect. : ‘ 4 
Parvoun d : j . £3,300 0 0 For the erection of a Congregational chapel at Skey 
reer ee wa Messrs. Lroyp & Martyn, architects, Skewen. 
Sart ; ; : ; : ee. Davies & Sons. : : 5 : . £3300 0 
Nicks & Co. . : : . A 3 iQ, 24S Er Op ao Price. Bros... . ¥ : ; ; . 2,06 
Tucker. : . ; : , . - 2,169 90 O Ogley, Skewen, Neath* : ; : . 2,4 4ReeO 
Limpus & Son (accepted) : , 54 GOGO HOO * Accepted subject to modification. : 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD s 


P {OHNSONS PHILLIPS 


ESE D _QUARA 
WRITE FOR PRIcE Lists AND 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, 
Electric Cable Works, Old Char 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY ¢ 
WELLINGBOROU 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOL!I 
kinds of Builders and | 
Ironwork. 


FALDO’S ASPH 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and V 


Courses. |, a aa 


The Best Material for 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS FALDO & Ci 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


es ee 


“Standard” PORCELAIN ENAMELLED BATHS AND 

ONE - PIECE T.AVATORIES TYPIFY PERFECTION IN 

MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP, AND YET ARE 
MODERATE IN COST. 


x 

Standard” Ware gives an air of luxury and refinement, makes the 

bathroom the most comfortable apartment and the most pleasing. A 

house so fitted increases in value out of all proportion to the cost of 
equipment. 

Write for our elaborate booklet, “‘MODEKN BATHROOMS,” also for our 


special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask for Booklet No. 6, post 
free on application to Dept. F, 


standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Standard’ 


_ M. GARDINE 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, 4 


Contractor to H.M. Gové 
India Office, &¢- 
English and Swedish Desién' 


Gymnastic Section Beck 2, Information and 
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ti 3 SUPPLEMENT 
NORTHOLT. | POOLE. 

f) the erection of Council schools. Mr. H. G. Croruatt, | For erecting secondary school at Seldown. 
: architect. | Harris (accepted ) : 2 : ; . £4,658 oO oO 
| ock ; , ; ‘ : . «| £2,007 \ 0-04) 
; as RCo. . 2427. ONO y ct PORTSMOUTH. 
_atchelor . 2,285 o o, For the erection of police station in Kingston Road. 
ickens ‘ é 2 3 ! . § 2,233.0" o)| » Dowdell ; : ; : : i AS LOQ moa. 
rown . ; . 2m7.'o 0] | Dungan : ; ‘ , ‘ : He AGO G0 
 aynes : i / : 7 : - 2,099 0 0O| Turner. : ; : ; , : J* A8T4P GEO 
_earley : : : , ; : 2, 20970 © oO} » Durant ; ‘ . : : . JA 7TS) oeo 
censhaw . : ; : : : ..2,07%. Os6o 42 QucCarthy Bros. . ; ; } . . 4,640 60° .0 
jodson& Son. ; . ; : = 12,076. Donia soalterm: , : : ‘ ; , AGP RE BAe 
orey & Co. ; F : . : i 2074. O-ee Crockerell: : ; : : : : + AAO EOS 
\Jisdom Bros. . . : : : Yo Soko oe. Oo Clark . : ; ~ | 4386-9 20 
jassnidge & Son. ; 252.0860" ae | Privett . ‘ F : : 4.5430 OO 

.& B. Hanson, Southall (recommended) . 1,997 0 0] LEeaARMOUTH (accepted) ¢ ; : ; ‘4a te tke a 

OSSETT. ate 
For the water-supply, &c., at house near Ross, Hereford- 

7 the erection of Wesleyan church. Messrs. Garsipe & | shire. Messrs. GRoomE & BETTINGTON, architects and 
_ PENNINGTON, architects, Pontefract. | surveyors, Palace Chambers, Hereford. Quantities by 
| Accepted tenders. | architects. ; 

ickesgill Sons, Ossett, brick and stonework £975 0 o| Smith & Watson . : : . . £126 0 0 
loster & Co., Keighley, joiner , . 623 14 o| Wilks . : ; ‘ LAP LGOaL ONO 
Jilson, Wakefield, plumber and glazier 160 0 o| Vaucuan, Herefor d (ac cepted ) : : yt S ae. 
(rear & Son, Dew sbury; slater. : - (100 48) OF ST. HELENS. 
anderson, Ossett, plasterer - 51 © ©O| For the erection of schools at Parr. Mr. Frank S. Brram, 
arver, Wakefield, painter 420 tte Ae avhibecte St. Helene! 

RotHweLL & Sons, Knowsley Road (ac- 
| PONTEFRACT. | cepted)» 6 a0) he ges £15,330 0 0 
f alterations, &c., to property into three shops, Corn STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Market. Messrs. Garsipe & Pennincton, architects, | For the provision of a temporary movable iron building for 
| Pontefract. : | the education committee. 

Alterations. : | Grncer, Lee & Co., Manchester (accepied) .4£179 10 0 

[a & WwW P f. ( opt 7) £433 y q | For preparing foundations and offices. 

ALKER ARD, onte ract accepted ~~! ALie FOmes Gopwin, Hanley (accepted) . ; . £122 0 oO 
| New shop fronts. | For the erection of the new Heath Town (Woden Road) 
leynolds & Co... : , ; is  /2F Se One Council school for infants, boundary walls and out- 
lirst & Sons . : : ; F : S (264. eae buildings, and alterations and extensions to the existing 
pink , : 6248) Gee buildings. 

LAKEY, Wakefield (acce sted )'. , F . 248 o o! Jones, Wolverhampton (accepted) : -44,979 Oo O 

“=| 


Telegrams, “ Snewin, London Telephone 274 Holborn. 


TARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


i for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendryit presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
sen A prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW.DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 pl 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. MAt23ity..eOrctiors ‘ctray sm rannunepos nosD. 


lon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


an Stet Eston oul JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


ie , 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


mM 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STORE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, HARTHAM PARK 


EIGH DOWN, rua? : \ 
* Be te i Le, MGLERT wits. Built jatezcenruey, —— andthe PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
! ! 3%, re LM BOX GROUND Ne... PORTLAND. 


pan.. BATH. 


PEIVERPOOL : 


| 


ai ohn Bary Soe HE ey LONDON DEPOTS: 
NE Figm? C.wW.R .WESTBOURNE PARK 


een Fluater, mae) L&SWR. NINE ELMS Sw, 


132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 
Maa + f soba WATERPROOFING WEST > 
O IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, GO PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS J MANCHESTER 


1 Soa 
+ EXCHANGE ST EAST. 7a XG y= Me TRAFFORD PARK. > 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee —— 
SURBITON. SURBITON—continued. : 
For construction of main drainage works. Mr. NicHoLson Cottage. : 
LaILeEy, engineer, 53 Victoria Street, Westminster. Allwork . : : : , . #4 
Jones & Sons. é : : : . £70,400 O O Gaze & Sons Api Spe . : +. ete 398 Oo 
Pethick Bros. . . se. 68,875 0 © | Bull & Esdaile . 0) 2 
Pedrette Bros. . 3 : . : Pe Ol AIO ay 0 e7 Hawkey . : ele : 350g 
; McDonald Bros. . ; 2 2 ‘ 330 oO 
Yewen : : : ; ; 3 - 61,822 16 6 Jounson, Surbiton (accepted ) ; ; ; 319 a8 
Hay & Co. . : ; : ‘ ; . OO:57O 0-0 
lles j : : ; : : 4 HES 0/5250 eC WALMER. 
Dickson . 4 5 ‘ : Z STG 2LoO wT ; ; i 
Neak Recess ; , ; a ae For construction of stoneware sewers, surface-water drai) 
Near S i Bie, 2 &c. Mr. H. W. Barker, engineer. 
Riley . : 5 : - : : 950,373 19-0 Hibbs . d ; : : ‘ } - £1,079 ; 
Manders . : i : ; : 15 $5892 LO ec Osenton g p i : : ( 961 o 
Moran & Co. : : ‘ s f Pe ay tt ay cee of) Turner. : 5 : : 5 : 916 o 
Jackson. os GR NE FL eas era srGucs noe Cale Jéfford “) > 5 a 897 0 
Stephens & Sone : : : : See SHO HO LO Browning : ; : : , : - 892 0 
Cooke & Co. 5 : : ; ; BOS cr 20m ZO Jem eye eye : ; ‘ 5 : ‘ 890 0 
’ Castle & Co. i ‘ ; : ; 5 827 0 
Wheeler . : : : - 55,085 9 ©| Johnson & Anderson . ta ale .- 7goues 
Osenton . : : ; ae eee LP 550734) 0) “O Buckley ; : ; : 777 0 
Wright & Co... : : : ‘ aH BAjOSs mea Lt WILson, Ramsgate (accepted) , 4 : 739 0 
Osman ; j : : ‘ Eid AOZ er: WLO 
nae & Co! : : } : : ae 17-5 WARWICK. 
ae : , ; : . : MSN Ghnse pagraret ais installation of electric light at the Warwickshi 
Johnson & Panay ; é ; ; 52,063.40 £0 county hall. 
Conlittie ses: 3 : . . - 51,295 9 0 PLuckNeEtTt & Co. (accepted) . : : . £500 oO 
Johnson Bros. . : : : é <u> 50;7 5010. 10 
Braithwaite & Co. ¢ : ; BEG OT3 wie. 
KavanaGH, Tolworth (accepied ) . ; 2 ASOLO moO WESTON-SUPER-MARE. : 
Jackson 2 4 i ’ é 3 . 47,399 4 6/| For the erection of bungalow at Uphill. Messrs)” 
Ser eo. ; j : ; ; oy Baa een 3 SCAMMELL, Son & Perkins, architects, Bristol. 
Perkins’& Son ; ; ; : : . £685 o 
Power Station. Stephens & Bastow . . : : : . , 678s 
Allworke ee : g i : : ; 1,300) 17 kO Hawkins & Son . : i : : . 605 so 
Bull & Esdaile . : : } ; t 1,300 7,020 Addicott. : ; : : : ; «GOO 20 
Gaze‘& Sons. ; : ‘ ‘ ete 7Ou nO uO Ford & Sons . 5 ; é : : .. 57O-ao 
Johnson. : ; , . A : E3tbas ) 4 Beaven . : é : i ; : « 566 %8o 
Hawkey . : ‘ 17300. , 0, 20 Fear 4 . 518s 
McDonatp Bros., Surbiton (accepted) F202 31 2 6o SPRAKE, Weston- super- Mare (accepted) . . AOC3e0 
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Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUN 


London Representative : 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central 


L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIET Y OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLI 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TIL 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE: 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH > FIRE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. WORTHING. 
“ZONDON AND COUNTY BANK, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W. For the completion of the works at the new Corporation 
PREMISES, 49 PALL MALL baths, 
as: rie ; Smart & Co. . : : ; : : .4950 0 O 
ST, MARY’S CHURCH, PORTS®A. Dickenson & Co. . : F ; : tier as ha A 
i. ae tobe ek East ; f : ; : : : 500 0 O 
\wHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: VIEW ACROSS NAVE FROM | Callender & Co., Ltd. (recommended). som Oe 


SOUTH-EAST, SHOWING DOUBLE NAVE AISLE. 


__ | For detached residence at Heene. Mr. T. R. HybE, archi- 
tect, Worthing. Quantities by Mr. A. H. TuckEr. 


| ————___ an 


WATFORD. Snewin & Son . : ‘ : , 222,900, G2 
‘street works. Mr. ERNEST LaILey, engineer, Watford. | Standing : : é . F : »» &2,930. O02 0 
Villiams . t F P . A . £2,292 0 o| Blaker & Son ; ; é ; : Fi DOO DATE: eck 
“rown . : ; . , ; : 4) 2.2406: ORG HewER & Son (accepted ) : ; : Se BUYS: Oke 
maceY & CLARKE, Watford (accepted ) A £22800 Cae Oe 
| erection of four villas, Whippendell Road. Mr. S. E. | 
GowmE, architect, Watford. | 
3ROWN, Watford (accepted ) . : : . 1,650 0 o| TRADE NOTES. 
| Tue Leslie Walker Fire Alarm Company, Ltd., Gamage 
WOOLWICH. | Buildings, Holborn, E.C., have recently completed an 
‘the erection of women’s dining-hall at the union house, | installation of their automatic fire detector which has been 
Plumstead. Mr. J. O. Coox, architect, Woolwich. | fitted throughout the boys’ quarters at Harrow School. 
‘jfills . : : F A : : 2S GAIO™ Om Ou Tue new workhouse infirmary, Rugby, is being warmed 
jelby . ‘ : : : : ; . 1,403 © o/| and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
Slay : : : , ; : . 1,350 0 0, Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same 
riday& Long . : . é : . 1,340 0 0. being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Sdarris . ; . ; ; : ; . 1,219 0 o/| Manchester. 
onsdale . . . . . . - %1,212 0 0 | We have been requested to announce that Messrs. 
‘enn. . : : . . . . 1,167. © ©O| Cloke Bros. have relinquished their office at 3 St. Augustine's 
oasby & Salmon : . . . . 1,167. 0 ©O| Road, and that ell communications regarding refuse.clear- 
Proctor . . . : . . . 1,150 0 O/| ing orthe supply of hand-picked hardcore, brick rubbish, 
janford & Co. . . . . . . 1,120 0 O| ashes, clinker, &c., for delivery in London or on the follow- 
/erram . . . . . . . . I,t19 © O| ing railways—Great Northern, Midland, Great Central or 
‘|Nare . . . . . . . . 1,117. 0 0! Metropolitan — should be addressed to 169 Bow Road, 
fhomas & Edge A 3 : cs - +) 1,093) OF (ON Megndon. 
crisp & Jones. ; : : : J 1,080 oF) on = 
Meat . : : ' ; , ; 2) 1,050> cera 
horters : : : ; ; : 4) .o4Gs On on Tue Brazilian Diario Official of October 6 contains copy 
‘jsteadman & Co. . : , ; ; . 1,045 0 o| of a law authorising the expenditure of 350,000 milreis 
_Pasterfield & King : ? : : . 1,034 0 oO} (about 21,8752) on the completion of the “ Palacio Monroe,” 
Re ger Evans. - : : : . 1,009 0 oO} the Brazilian Pavilion at the St. Louis Exhibition, which is 
dype, Norwood Junction (accepted) . : 894 0 0! to be erected in Rio de Janeiro as a permanent structure. 
= 
= = 


The 


Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Head Office : Wertley, Leeds 


| The whole of the Stations on the Underground Electric Railways (about 35) 


are being faced with 


BURMANTOFTS’ FAIENCE 


Sang de Beuf Colour. With Gold Lettering. 


Inspection of samples by A rchitects respectfully invited. 


is woos & & 3, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


At the audit of the accounts of the Felixstowe Urban 
District Council Mr. M: W. Dixon, a Local Government 
Board auditor, said that after a full inquiry he must sur- 
charge the members who had signed a cheque for 3,o00/, in 
excess of the amount sanctioned incidental to the Council’s 
electric-lighting provisional order, the Board of Trade 
having distinctly refused sanction to pay the sum in 
question to the Suffolk Electricity Supply Company, except- 
ing under conditions which had not been complied with. 
On behalf of*the Council it was stated that the electricity 
company had issued a writ and the Council was bound to 
raise the money to satisfy the claim. 


Tue North-Eastern Railway Company are making a 
series of trials—which will be continued throughout the 
Wwinter—in order to test the efficiency and relative value of 
electricity and gas for the lighting of railway coaches. A 
new type of carriage is being used for the trial of the 
electric light, an elliptical roof being substituted for the 
clerestory variety lately in use as being stronger and 
affording a larger amount of cubic space per passenger 
without fouling the loading gauge. Stone’s electric-lighting 
system, consisting of a dynamio under each carriage driven 
by a belt from one of the axles and supplied with accumu- 
lators carried under the coach, supplies the illuminant to 
three handsome frosted lamps suspended from the ceiling of 
each compartment. When the train stops the mechanism 
automatically diverts the supply of current from the dynamo 
to the accumulators, thus securing a steady light while the 
train is at a standstill and so removing one of the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto obstructed the effective use of 
electricity for this purpose. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Douglas borough surveyor, Isle of Man, is preparing 
plans and estimates of the cost of erecting Russian baths. 

' Tue Staffordshire education committee have provided 
the sum of 8,623/. for the erection of the Stafford new high 
school for girls and pupil teachers’ centre. 


=== 
Mr. Jonn Wricurt, of the White House, Nottinghay, 

builder, has bequeathed about 50,000/. for charitable u 

poses. His estate was sworn of the value of 68,0377. 


THE annual meeting of the Building Trades Exchany 
of the City and District of Glasgow, Ltd., was held in th 
Exchange at 67 Hope Street onthe 31st ult. The treasurer 
report showed a credit balance for the year of 4o/, 8s, Ide 
and the dividend was 4 per cent. 


Accorpinc to the Fatal Accidents Inguiry (Scotlan 
Act, 1895, and the new 1906 Act, Sheriff Gardner Millerar 
a jury conducted inquiries in Edinburgh on the 31st ult ; 
to the circumstances of three recent fatalities. One relate 
to the death of a labourer, which resulted from an accide) 
he met with at the building in course of erection at tl 
corner of Princes Street and St. Andrew Street on October 1 
In the course of operations at the building a box of briel 
was being hoisted up and some of the bricks fell from ¢h 
box and struck Gaffney, who afterwards succumbed to h 
injuries in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. The jury 
opinion was that no fault or negligence could be attached 
anyone, but they said that greater precaution might be take 
where so much loading was being done. 


THE publicity given to the Manchester plumbing disput 
from the operatives’ side of the case has prompted the en 
ployers to issue the following statement :—“ Although th 
dispute at present hangs on the notice we gave the oberz 
tives on February 27 last (and which we were compelled t 
revert to when they refused our concessions), we wer 
agreeable to the winter hours being reduced half an hou 
per day for six weeks, and to lengthen the summer hour 
half an hour per day for four weeks. This only means tw 
weeks shorter time and a reduction of less than four shi 
lings per annum, for which they work five hours less, W 
have not proposed to reduce the wages, which have alway 
been 92d. per hour. We also offered three other conces 
sions, which more than compensated them for any suppose: 
loss. We still offer to place the matter in the hands of th 
Conciliation Board, but up to the present our offer has bee 
refused.” 


Mr. H. B. Mirier, the American Consul-General a 
Yokohama, in a report to the Washington Bureau of Manu 
factures on the progress of the Japanese in the productioi 
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cement, predicts the opening of an era of expansion in VARIETIES. 


ig line, basing his belief on the lively demand that he | , | sede ht: 
‘els sure is to come from Corea, Manchuria, parts of | A NEW church is about to be erected for the district of 
St. Luke’s, Gillingham, near Chatham. 


‘\yssia and other Eastern countries. He says that the war ‘ 
mporarily checked the growth of the industry, but the Tue Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, has cost the sum of 850,000/,, 


ae of peace revived it. Not only is the demand for inclusive of site, buildings, decoration, furniture and 
Bimnese cement springing up in Corea and Manchuria, but | equipment. 

irge orders received from San Francisco, brought about by | %j In commemoration of the jubilee of the Roman Catholic 
‘\e recent catastrophe, gave a great impetus to it. All the cathedral at Shrewsbury, a stone porch has been added to 
Fock in the market has been cleared, and the manufac- | the building at a cost of 1,o00/. 

\rers are busily engaged in trying to meet requirements. | Tue East Riding County Council propose to borrow 
4 10,000/, for the extension of the county hall. The builder’s 
tender amounts to 7,200/., and to this sum must be added 
the cost of furniture and other expenses. 


Mr. Burns, M.P., having been asked by Mr. Field 
‘hether he is aware that certain tenants residing in Cam- 
‘rwell New Road received a peremptory notice to give up, 
\ 
; 
] 


ithout compensation or reduction of rent, the greater Ir has been decided not to extend the Ashbourne 
wtion of their back gardens under penalty of eviction ; | grammar school, which is a picturesque sixteenth-century 
nether he is aware that blocks of buildings are being | building, but to erect a new school, plans for which have 
ected close to the backs of the existing houses, almost to | been approved by the Education Department. 
Jf exclusion of necessary light and air; and whether he | New warehouse, offices and show-rooms are about to be 
vill have this matter inquired into and reported upon by | erected in High Holborn, London, W.C. The architect is 
e local authority's surveyor, ial ‘] have made inquiry | Mr. Henry Smith, and the contractors are Messrs. Patman 
e i this subject, and am informed tnat it 1S the tact that the & Fotheringham, of Theobald’s Road, London, WE TES 
eater portion of the back gardens of the houses in ques- 
be have been taken away, and that a garage is being 
ected on the site. I understand that a clear space of 
yout 20 feet from the back walls of the houses has been 
ft, and that the district surveyor has been instructed by 
e Building Act committee of the London County Council Tue Salford Town Council have adopted plans for an 
report if any infringement of the Act takes place. The | extension to the Central Tramway car depot which will 
jatter is not one with respect to which the Local Govern- provide accommodation for forty-five more cars, and autho- 
‘jent Board have any jurisdiction.” rised application to be made for sanction to borrow 19,604/. 
a On Saturday atternoon the new refuse destructor at 
Dunoon was formally opened. The destructor has been 
erected at a cost of nearly 500/. by the Horsfall Destructor 
Company, Ltd., Leeds, and is a four-cell plant of the most 
modern description. 


Messrs. PatmMan & FoTHERINGHAM, of 100 to “102 
Theobald’s Road, London, are the contractors for the new 
hospital in Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. The 
architects are Messrs. Read & Macdonald. 


THE estates committee of the West Bromwich Corpora- 
ym has had under consideration the question of the 
hovision of strong rooms for the safe keeping of the 
jeuments under the control of the town clerk, the borough 
easurer and borough surveyor. At the present time the Owrnc to the number of fires which have occurred in 
rong-room accommodation in the town hall is very inade- | barracks during recent years the War Office have had 
iate. The committee accordingly recommends the pro- | under consideration the best means of providing better 
sion of three strong rooms to be built under the town | protection and water supply. Motor fire-engines are to bé 
All, with entrances from the basement corridor, at an esti- | issued to the principal military stations, where the men are 
lated costfof 400/. to be trained to become expert in their use. 


Cast-IRON SECTIONAL BOILER. 


Cotton's Patent. 
NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


The most modern and Improved Sectional Boiler. 


ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. DURABLE. 


aul | 
nal . SE Easy to keep clean. 


LTA 
i Heating Power 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON & CO., 


wil 
LIMITED. 


Victoria Boiler Works, HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


= 


ut 
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Contractors to His Majesty’s Government, 
Telegrams, ‘ Cotton, Holmes Chapel.” 


Welesrams, ** LODGE, SUNDERLAND.’’ Telephone, NATIONAL, Nos. 13 and 457. 


OSEPH THOMPSON & CoO., 


TIMBER IMPORTERS AND MERCHANTS, 
HENDON LODGE SAWMILLS, SUNDERLAN D. 


WAHOGANY soarDs AND PLANKS, ALL THICKNESSES. 
WAINSCOT OAK, ALL WIDTHS AND THICKNESSES. 


WALNUT, CANARY PINE, TEAK, &c. 
ALL AMERICAN HARDWOODS IN BOARD AND LOG. 


a and Saw Mill—HENDON LODGE. Hardwood Yard—LAWRENCE STREET. 
‘al, Batten and Board Stocks—SOUTH DOCK. ‘Timber Ponds—CLAXHEUGH. 
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BritisH tubemakers have been successful in securing, 
against American and German competition, next year’s 
contract for tubes and fittings for the Continental Gas Com- 
panies’ :\ssociation. This is the largest contract for iron 
tubes of the year, and it is the first time for five years that 
it has come to Britain. The contract was decided entirely 
on the question of price. 


Mr. H. R. Hooper, a Local Government Board inspector, 
opened on the ist inst. at the town hall, Mansfield, an 
inquiry into the Corporation’s application to borrow 
26,710/., made un as follows :—For gas capital, 15,000/. ; for 
the electricity undertaking, including provision of the Light 
Railway Company with current, 8,oo0/.; for land for street 
widening in Rosemary Lane, 840/, and for public baths, 
2,870/, 


Mr. OLpRIEVE, architect to the Board of Works, has pre- 
pared ascheme for the enlargement of the Court of Session, 
Edinburgh, which includes the erection of two new courts, 
in substitution of two of the present Outer House Courts. 
These new courts will, it is believed, be erected on the 
vacant ground between the present building and the Cow- 
gate. 

A NEw bank is being erected at Tantah, Egypt, from 
plans by Mr. Robert Williams, of London. The walls are 
of brick, with Doulting stone dressings from the Chelynch 
beds of the Ham Hilland Doulting Stone Company. The 
main entrance is of stone, and forms the chief feature of 
the building, which stands in a commanding position. 


Tue finance committee of the Carlisle Town Council 
have agreed to accept a loan of 100,000/. (47,500/. for water- 
works and 52,500/. for sewage disposal purposes) from the 
Prudential Assurance Company at 3? per cent. interest, 
repayable by annual instalments of principal extending over 
the periods of repayment for which the joan is authorised, 
with interest on the current balance. 

Tue Lichfield City Council have decided to borrow 
4,000/. for the following purposes :—Sewerage extensions 
in the city, 2,000/.; additional filter beds and alterations 
and additions to the sewerage disposal plant, 1,288/. Ios. ; 
erection of two workmen’s cottages at the sewage farm, 
350/.; purchase of land in Beacon Street for dealing with 
the storm water, 250/.; contingencies, 111/. 10s. 


Tue Middlesbrough Corporation have received an 0: 
from a bridge-building firm on Tees-side to build the 
posed transporter bridge across the river Tees at Midd] 
brough for 52,0o00/. The Corporation are promoting a ] 
in Parliament for powers to build a transporter bridge 
the cantilever type across the river Tees. The sum m 
tioned includes foundations, but not the legal expens 
which will bring the total cost to about 55,000/. The bri 
is being designed and plans prepared for the Corporati 
by Mr. Geo. Imbault, of the Cleveland Bridge and Engine 
ing Company, Darlington. 


Tue scheme of drainage and sewage disposal carr 
out at Milngavie, N.J3., at a cost of 8,o00/ was opened 
the 24th ult. About three miles of sewers have been |, 
down. The disposal works extend to nearly four acres 4 
are on the bacterial system. The installation consists 
two covered tanks, each with a capacity of 123,000 gallo 
and a continuous filter with destructor clinker as the filt 
ing medium, having an area of 500 square yards and 
minimum depth of 5 feet. The tank effluent is distribu 
by a Stoddart’s apparatus and passes into the river Allan 
by a 15-inch pipe 530 yards in length. - The engineer 
Mr. T. O. Niven, C.E., Glasgow. The contractors for | 
drainage works are Messrs. G. Butler & Son, Milngay 
and for the disposal works Messrs. J. Paterson & Son, Lt 
Glasgow. 


THe American Consul at Cardiff reports to the Bure 
of Manufactures, Washington, that there were 483,031 to 
of pig-iron produced in Wales during the first six months 
1906, an increase of 4,220 tons over the output for t 
corresponding period in 1905. The production by classifi 


| tlon was 39,504 tons of forge and foundry, 398,881 tons 


hematite and 44,646 tons of basic. The output of pig-ir 
in Great Britain during the same period was 4,905,424 tol 
an increase of 283,824 tons; 157,760 tons of British p 
iron were exported to the United States during the eig 
months ended August 31 and 4,038 tons of American ir 
were imported during the same period. The British p 
iron industry is largely dependent upon foreign countr 
for its supply of iron ore, the imports for the first eig 
months of 1906 exceeding 5,000,000 tons, of which Spe 
furnished by far the larger percentage. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. " 
Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 

All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


THE WOOD CARVING CC. 


NON- POISONOUS WASHABLE 
| Water Paint 


Entirely supersede the old insanita: 
Distemper with its accompanying i 
conveniencesand objectionable odow 


wee 
Can be used on: Plaster, Woodwork, Bric 
Stone, tron, Canvas, Paper, &c. 


Most suitable for: Dwelling Houses, Barrack 
Hospitals, Churches, Schools, &c, 


— Made of Purest Materials. — 


Y N | Lrp. : 

OUR PLA S ERs eee ee Lime Resisting and Fast in Light. 
e Re ec NER NE RTS 

should always have a really BALUSTERS, NEWELS, “The best specimens of Distemper T have ev 


OVERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


seen are made by Messrs. Mander Brothers, 

W olverbampton.”’ :. 
(Extract from an article in “ Goc 
Words” by the Late SIR B. 
RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., F.ES 
&c., entitled ‘‘ Health at Home. 
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Pamphlet of particulars, containing over 
50 shades of colours from . 


Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton 


good look, should be neat, clean 

and clear, to bring along the 

business for you. You can in- 
sure this effect by using 
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DrawingPencils 


OUR PENCIL 


contains the smoothest and 

longest lasting lead ever pro- 

duced, and the grading is 

perfect. 17 Grades, 6B to 9H. 

Send for booklet and free 
sample to 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
20 Farringdon Avenue 
ondon, E.C. 
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| Tue new University College Hospital, Gower Street, 
yndon, was formaily opened by the Duke of Connaught 
Monday. The building, which is of red brick with terra- 
tta dressings, occupies an area measuring 232 feet by 
}5 feet, and rises in the form of a diagonal cross 70 feet 
ove the level of the street, the tower, which springs from 
i central block, reaching a height of 140 feet. The cost 


erection was 200,000/. The cruciform plan of the main 
ueture is retained in each of the wards. The wards 
pasure 86 feet by 25 feet, and are according to the ideas 
\the late Dr. G. Vivian Poore. Each contains twenty-four 
ds, making a total of about 300. The designs were pre- 
red by Messrs. Waterhouse. 


] 


A new reservoir situated among the Dalry hills, known 
the Caaf reservoir, has been formally opened on behalf 


ithe Irvine and District Water Board. The Water Board 


jresponsible for a water supply for irvine, Kilwinning, | 
‘syenston, Saltcoats and Nobell’s Dynamite Works, a | 


jpulated area of 30,000 peopie. The Caaf stream reservoir, 


viich has been in course of erection for six years at an | 


Yimated cost of 40,o00/, will insure a constant and 
¢fficient supply. Its capacity when filled will be about 


jomillion gallons, the water area 37 acres and the greatest | 


(pth of water 67 feet. The contractors were Messrs. 
ines Young, Ltd., Glasgow, and the engineers Messrs. J. 
(A. Leslie & Reid. Additional filter accommodation is 
so being provided at a cost of 6,000/. 


A NEW DRAWING TABLE. 


- 

| 

e success of W. F. Stanley & Co., Ltd., has been ina 
ie measure owing to the inventiveness of the founder. 
‘iat has been evident from the beginning, and gave to the 
jstrtuments and appliances qualities which were not to be 
{ind in other examples. Whena man is endowed with a 
ka of invention, he is compelled to exercise it even at a 
ae when less fortunate men seek for repose. It then 
@he did many years ago, and one of his latest productions 
ja patent portable drawing table. The table is ona cast and 
yought-iron stand with a heavy tripod base. It can be 


feomes his hobby. Mr. Stanley therefore continues to act | 


| raised by a screw to a height of 41 inches if necessary, 
| and by means of a clamping-screw and are it can be 
| kept horizontal or fixed at any angle likely to be required. 
| The table can therefore be used either when standing 
| or seated. Attached to it is a tray for instruments. 
| With one of the Stanley-Howard drawing-boards on the 
| table work can be done with expedition and surety. The 
T-square which is adapted to the board can be fixed, and 
parallel and horizontal lines can be drawn with the aid of 
a pair of set squares. There is also an isograph, which 
will serve for other angles than the usual go degs., 60 degs. 
| and 45 degs. In that way Mr. Stanley has found that he 
| was able to do all the drawings, including the plan, eleva- 
tion and sections for his new dividing machine. In a 
pamphlet he has issued he explains how the operations are 
carried out. All is feasible, and we have no doubt this 
new aid to drawing with exactness and facility will become 
as well known as the other conveniences for the draughts- 
man which bear Mr. Stanley’s name and make architects 
and engineers indebted to him. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Ir the faithful Dominie Sampson were still living— 
and he would be sure to hold office in some Carnegie 
library—it would be excusable for him to use his favourite 
exclamation when he saw the illustrations of kitchens fitted 
with Carron cooking apparatus. “ Prodigious!” is the most 
fitting adjective to describe them. But perhaps more justice 
would be done to the ranges by one of the cooks at Cleri- 
hugh’s, who in a kitchen resembling Pandemonium by its 
open fires marshalled feasts that have become classical. 
With those great ranges with the subsidiary ovens, grilles, 
jacketed pans, pastry closets, bake-plates, fish-kettles, 
cookers, muffin-plates, burners, before one’s eyes, it might 
be supposed that in Great Britain we had adopted the 
system of meals in common, and that a regiment of cooks 
had to assist in the production of public meals. One range 
in a hotel at Glasgow cost 276/. 16s. 6d., another in Edin- 
burgh 203/. 19s. 6¢. Whether large or small they are 
| charged on principle. The list of the establishments 
supplied with apparatus by the Carron Company is re- 
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markable for its variety. Hoteis, restaurants and clubs all 
over the country were to be expected, but we see also 
convents, colleges, monasteries, Government institutions, 
hospitals, homes, dining-cars, prisons, workhouses, canteens 
‘and numerous hospitable residences. Evidently they are 
used in some places as aiding in the production of good 
‘cheer, and in others on account of their economy. The 
colonies also know the advantage ot employing them. 
‘Some ranges are of less dimensions, and the catalogue 
shows how well the firm can meet all necessities. 


WE have received from Messrs. R. Jenkins & Co., of 
Rotherham, a catalogue of their wrought-iron boilers for 
domestic purposes, in place of the usual kitchen-range 
A handy table of prices is given, which will be 
found of value when ordering. 


BENEFIT OF FIRES IN GLASGOW. 


Wuirst Glasgow is spoken of as a modern city, it is much 
more modern than probably most people imagine. Anyone 
returning to the city to-day after an absence of, say, twenty- 
‘five years, says the Weekly Scotsman, would scarcely recognise 
it, even at its very centre, except that the Clyde still 
rolls on and the main direction of the thoroughfares is 
unchanged. 


Take the district round about the Cross. The quaint 
old Cross and Tron steeples are still there, linking the 
present with the past, but the Sautmarket, the Briggate, 
the Gallowgate, the High Street and the Trongate of bygone 
days exist only in name. No longer are the streets narrow 
and odoriferous, flanked by low-storeyed, narrow-windowed, 
grime-stained houses, with numerous courts and alleys 
leading to overcrowded pestilential. “ roskeries ” behind. 
Under the City Improvements Acts the whole central area 
of the city has been practically cleared, remodelled and 
rebuilt .on broad and spacious lines, at an enormous cost, 
no doubt, but not without ample compensation in the way 
of improvement in the health and morals of the city 
dweller. 


Apart, however, from the area in which the City 
provement Acts have been in operation, there are dist; 
and thoroughfares in other parts that have undergone aly; 
complete transformation. Especially has this been the , 
in the area from Queen Street in the east to Wellin; 
Streetin the west. This has arisen in part from the dem 
for improved and extended accommodation in that dis) 
of the city where business does most congregate. 

But another factor has been at work. Every now 
then we read in the newspapers the heading ‘Great. 
in Glasgow.” Does it ever occur to anyone what char 
on the face of the city have been wrought by agency of 
‘ devouring element ?” | 

Take Buchanan Street, for instance, which is to Glas; 
what Princes Street is to Edinburgh, or Oxford Street j 
London. Buchanan Street was neither an old street, 
| insanitary, nor unduly narrow, yet, largely as the resu) 
the ravages of fire, the lower and most fashionable par 
the street has been almost entirely rebuilt since the e 
eighties, and as it now stands it will probably bear fay 
able comparison, from an architectural point of view, \ 
any business thoroughfare in any British city. x 

Local records show that until about twenty-three y« 
ago Buchanan Street had been comparatively immune fi 
serious fires. This fortunate state of affairs ended in 1 
when, on an October Saturday afternoon, fire broke ou 
the great furniture warehouse of Messrs. Wylie & Lochhy 
and next morning there was a wide gap on the west ; 
of the street. right through to Mitchell Street—nearl 
quarter of a million of money gone at a single sweep. 
the site of the ruined warehouse rose another and gran 
which to-day is one of the architectural features of 
thoroughfare. 

A few years later another great warehouse, alm 
directly opposite that of Messrs. Wylie, Hill & Co, 1 
with equally complete disaster, the loss in this case amot 
ing to something like 120,000/. If memory seryes ari; 
the warehouse of Messrs. Fraser, Sons & Co., nearer Arg 
Street, suffered then or shortly afterwards. The payem 
had scarcely been cleared of the builders’ barricades wl 
Messrs. Macdougall’s building at the corner of Mitel 
Street was burned out from basement to attics. After t 
the street had respite from the fire fiend till about th 
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drs ago, when Messrs. Wylie, Hill & Co.’s warehouse, | Damas. The company is practically Belgian. It has a 
“4 much adjoining property, was once more laid in ruins. | capital of 240,000/., of which 160,000/, is held by the 
‘Jn the interval the hand of the builder had not been | Société Générale de Chemins de fer Economiques, the 
a, On the west side of the street, at the Argyle Street | Société Générale Belge d’Entreprises Electriques and the 
i the rebuilding of the warehouse of Messrs. Stewart & | Compagnie de Railways et dElectricité. The terms of 
y:donald eftected rh much-needed \improvement by re- | the concession give the company a very wide scope. They 
ving half of the ‘bottle neck,” which had long hindered | comprise a monopoly of electric traction, light and power, a 
traffic and obscured the vista. Further up on the same | virtual monopoly of electrical appliances, a right to establish 
si: old premises disappeared, and in their places arose a | agencies elsewhere and a telephone service, should such be 
int, picturesque building for Miss Cranston, of tea-room | necessary. The company is under contract with the muni- 
e, at the corner of Gordon Street, a striking pile of | cipality to light certain parts of the town, and is bound to 
hidings, which serve as headquarters for the Commercial | repave the streets where the tramway passes. A force of 
Bik; and at the corner of St. Vincent Street another | 1,200 horse-power is derived from the falls of the river 
nssive block erected by the National Bank. Barada at Et Tekiye, twenty-two miles from Damascus. 
_ The other side has undergone change to a somewhat | The original plan was for five miles of tramway, crossing 


b 


ilar extent, the new buildings including a great block | the city in two directions. For the present only 33 miles, 
shops and offices at the corner of St. Vincent Place, | connecting the suburbs of Maidan and Salhiyeh, are being 
Royal Insurance Company’s new Offices at the corner of | built. 

yal Bank Place, a lofty block further down, occupied There is no doubt that the: company has encountered 
ninly by the North British Rubber Company, and, most | no small amount of legal, transport and engineering diffi- 
ently of all, the fine block erected by Mr. Stuart | culties. By the end of last year a beginning of the work of 
(mston, another tea-room pioneer, through which an | harnessing the falls had been made. At the moment of 
qnway leads into the famed Argyle Arcade. writing the bulk of the work at the falls is finished, and in 
Thus in its lower halt Buchanan Street has undergone | the town rails are laid on half of the 3% miles, while the 
yil-nigh complete regeneration. The process of rejuvena- | transforming station, depots, &c., are nearly complete. The 
fii has not extended to the upper half of the street to the | work has been carried on by a Société de Construction, 
sie extent. Here there are not a few ‘‘crannogs,” amid | which employed contractors for certain parts. There has 
wich the Athenzeum stands almost the sole representative | been no lack of native unskilled labour, but it requires a 


) * 3 é 4 = fe # 3 
@nodernity. But it will soon have more company, since | large number of foremen, who are chiefly Italian. Un- 


{i Liberal Club are about to erect a new club-house | skilled workmen, of whom there are some 750, are paid 
tiek-by-jowl with it, and opposite there is a dilapidated, ' from 1s. 3d. to 2s. a day, which varies according to the 
dierted pile which cannot long escape the transforming | season from eight to ten hours. Masons receive 5s. 8d. a 
id of the building contractor. day, and foremen 6/. to 8/.a month. As to the, prospects of 

the company it is hard to speak. The tramway is expected 

| to be the least profitable part of the concern. It will no 

; doubt largely supplant the cab traffic which is not incon- 

ELECTRICITY IN DAMASCUS. siderable on its route. More than that it can hardly do 

Lasers acquired a new interest last year in becoming | without introducing a minor revolution into the habits of 
ti scene of the first electrical enterprise in Turkey. After | the; natives. Furthermore, local time is not money, 
t| fejection of a similar scheme for Aleppo in favour of | although the present undertaking may, by a happy combi- 
i present one, a concession was obtained by a Turkish | nation of cause and effect, conduce to make it so. Similarly 
f\ctionary, and made over to the Société Impériale Otto- | electric light supplied at a reasonable rate may create a 
nne des Lranmtways, d’Eclairage et de Forse Electriques de ' larger demand for artificial light. 
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REBUILDING SAN FRANCISCO. 


AccorpincG to the 4rgonaut of San Francisco in an entirely 
unsuspected quarter of the city—in Fillmore Street, far to 
the west, in the heart of the residence quarter—there sprang 
up like magic a retail business district which has since 
remained there. But so speedily was this short and unwide 
street crowded, and to such a height did rents there soar, 
that the merchants and business men seeking quarters there 
found themselves forced to go elsewhere. A _ concerted 
movement, therefore, resulted in the establishment of a 
handsome retail quarter on Van Ness Avenue, from Market 
to Washington Streets, and there that quarter has also since 
remained. Fora time the wholesalers wavered. Many of 
them went to Oakland. Others established themselves 
around the Southern Pacific Railway yards and tracks in 
the southern part of the city. 

There is a vast stretch of territory in the city which is 
still a desolate waste. Hundreds of blocks are still covered 
with ruins ; miles of streets are still encumbered with débris. 
The downtown business district has been cleared away but 
little. In those parts of the city where the buildings were 
combustible littlhe remains save standing chimneys. But 
in the solid business’ district, where the _ build- 
ings were constructed of brick and stone, veritable 
mountains of ruins still remain. Within the legal limits of 
San Francisco there lies a large extent of territory which 
was not built upon and which, therefore, bears no super- 
incumbent ruins to-day. This land lies to the north, to the 
west and to the south of the burned district. Will the new 
builders of the new San Francisco build on land which is 
covered with mountains of ruins and débris? Or will 
they build on land which is open and ready to the hand 
of the workman? If this question were left to be answered 
solely by the old citizens of San Francisco, sentiment would 
impel them to build where they had built before. But is 
this question going to be answered by them? Is the new 
San Francisco going to be built by the old San Franciscans ? 
Or is it going to be built by other men-—by strangers—by 
men who come from distant cities—men from distant lands 
—by corporations? Great railway corporations will soon 
be contending for the control of San Francisco. Some are 
already established there ; others are on the way. They 
have no sentiment whatever. They have no emotional love 


for the old San Francisco. They are intent only on buildin 
up a new one. Where will they strive to have it built 
Will they try to have it built where it is most diffiey] 
or where it is easiest ? Will they build on the level Janc 
that he on tide-water to the north? Or will they build 9 
the lands that lie on tide-water to the south? Or will the 
wait before they build—wait and clear away the heaps, 
débris and mountains of ruins on the level lands that lie ; 
the east and that once were covered with the buildings , 
the old San Francisco ? 


PREVENTION OF DUST ON ROADS. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Road Board of the Mid-Lothi; 
County Council, reporting on the prevention of dust 
roads, stated that in Scotland experiments had been trie 
recently with tar-macadam. The cost of the experiment 
in Renfrewshire was 4s. per ton more than ordinai 
macadam, and in Mid-Lothian tar-macadam would be a 
increase of 63 per cent. The most important count 
experiments yet carried out were in Northumberlan: 
where over eight miles of road had been relaid with ta 
macadam four inches thick. The bottoming ‘cost goo/. p: 
mile, and the covering of tar-macadam 2s. 3d. per squa 
yard, or 1,496/. additional per mile. On portions of the roa 
which had been laid for two years the surface was in go 
condition, and although not absolutely dustless, no ineo 
venience from dust occurred when motor cars were passin 
The probable life of tar-macadam was estimated at doubl 
if not more, than ordinary macadam. Tar painting appear 
to be the most favoured and effective palliative, but it d 
not last longer than twelve months. In Leith, where tl 
experiment of last year had been repeated at a cost of 13 
per square yard, the result was fairly good, but not entire 
free from dust. To provide practically waterproof or dus 
less roads in villages or populous places would mean 
very heavy addition to the rates if they were universal 
carried out, and unless some other source of revenue w 
found it was clear that even temporary measures only cou 
be effected on a limited scale. The roads as now co 
structed were unsuited to the new class of traffic on thet 
The use of the roadside soil as a binding was an economic 
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Jrocess for building up most of the roads for ordinary | trade, while the suppression of malpractice was repre- 
-affic, but it was totally unsuitable for motor cars. A much | sented to and believed by him to be one of the main objects 
arder road was required, in which soil should not be used | of the Incorporation. In consequence of the provisions of 
br binding. In view of the present state of experi- | the article it became the invariably recognised practice of 
ents, it was recommended that no extraordinary measures | members of the Incorporation to add at least 1 per cent. to 


hould be taken in the meantime, and this was agreed to. their proper estimates in all contracts, and thereby to levy 
from the public to that extent contributions for the creation 


of a proposed benefit fund. He at once refused to accept 
ABERDEEN MASTER MASONS. the obligations of membersliip. The Incorporation, in 
answer to defender’s statements, say that he was fully aware 
of the conditions of membership before he joined, and that 
he was appointed a director and attended several meetings. 
It was not until March 20 last that he intimated his resigna- 


tion of membership. 


\\ NOVEL action is in progress in the Scottish Courts. The 
‘\berdeen Master Masons’ Incorporation, Ltd. ask that 
eslie Smith, master mason, 77 Skene Square, Aberdeen, 
hould produce a schedule containing a short description of 
| work contracted to be performed by him between July 8, 
go4, and March 20, 1906, and the amount of the contract 


rice in each case, in so far as the prices under the several | FIREPROOF WOOD. 


‘ontracts exceed ro/., and refer to work contracted to be per- | 
ormed inside the boundary line round the city and | THE meeting of the Fire-resisting Corporation was held last 


Jyburban area of Aberdeen, fixed between the Unincor- | week. Mr. Alfred Baker said that the Company’s patents 
rated Aberdeen Master Masons’ Association and the | stood in the accounts at 69,067/., and many valuable patents 
\berdeen Operative Masons and Stonecutters’ Society, in | had been added during the past year, giving a further life 
rder that the subscriptions at the rate of 1 per cent. on the | of about fourteen years to the old patents. The time 
‘yrices of the contracts payable by him as a member of the | appeared to be near at hand when the authorities would 
‘corporation, in terms of their articles of asscciation, may recognise the enormous protection against fire to be obtained 
‘e ascertained. Payment is also asked of 100/. -The | by the use of fireproof wood. There was evidence that the 
“neorporation state that Mr. Smith was admitted a member | various county councils were beginning to think seriously 
‘in July 8, 1904, and he resigned on March 20, 1906. | upon the subject. The London County Council had passed 
During the time he was a member he carried on business regulations making it compulsory for theatres to have their 
nd performed numerous pieces of work in Aberdeen, the | scenery fireproof, and provincial theatres were following 
‘ontract price of which exceeded 1o/., and it was his | the example, with the result that an increasing trade was 
luty, in terms of the articles of association, within | springing up in that direction. The company had done a 
wo days after his offers for such pieces of work | considerable amount of work in the provinces in the supply 
vere accepted to send notice to the secretary or | of fireproof wood for several of the electric railways in 
reasurer, SO as to enable his subscription of 1 per cent. on order to obviate danger from a short-circuit. No fewer than 
he contract price to be fixed. Mr. Smith has, however, | four Admiralties had expressed satisfaction with the com- 
mly made one return for work so contracted for by him, | pany’s specialties ; so much so that they had ordered trials 
ind has systematically refused to make returns for other | to be made with a view to erecting plant in their dockyards 
work. in his answers he says he was never truly a | for the purpose of using the wood in the construction of 
member of the Incorporation. In July 1904 he indicated his | battleships. Mr. Fox, a director of the company, remarked 
villingness to join, but on reading the articles of association | that the advantages of fireproof wood had been fully recog- 
ye at once informed the directors and secretary that he | nised in the United States. It had been used on no less 
jighly disapproved of Article 53, which he found to have the | than 100 ships in the United States Navy which had passed 
‘Affect of giving rise to and perpetuating a malpractice in the through the Spanish-American War in a most satisfactory 
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manner, Whereas eleven ships of the Spanish Navy were 
burned to the water’s edge, the American ships, although 
shot through and through, had not caught fire. Fireproof 
wood was also being used in all the newest buildings in 
New York, and there were already three insurance com- 
panies who were willing to grant a reduction of from 10 to 
33 per cent. in the insurance against fire on buildings when 
fireproof wood was used. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, oa Monday evening, 
November 5, Mr. Maurice Wilson, president, in the chair, 
a paper was read on “Recent Storage Battery Improve- 
ments,” by Mr. Sherard Cowper-Coles. 

The author first referred to the comparatively small 
advance that has been made with the lead accumulator of 
recent years although the industry is of considerable im- 
portance, the annual monetary output for storage batteries 
in England and Germany being estimated at nearly 
1,000,000/., so that any economies effected in the life or 
manufacture of accumulators would be of great importance 
to the commercial world, irrespective of the new fields of 
application it would open up. The nickel iron cell was 
referred to, and a typical discharge diagram given as com- 
pared to a lead accumulator. nee 

The important bearing thermo-electricity has on accu- 
mulators or secondary batteries was discussed, and a 
diagram was shown illustrative of this. Ignition cells for 
firing petrol engines were then considered, and their advan- 
tages and disadvantages enumerated as compared to the 
magneto machines, and figures were given showing that 
the motorist in having an ignition cell charged paid for the 
labour and convenience and not the electrical energy. 
Efficiency being of minor importance, it was maintained 
that primary batteries with reversible electrodes would be 
cheaper than storage batteries. 

The cut-off point of discharge was then dealt with, 
and it was pointed out that manufacturers of accumu- 
lators were notin agreement, and that there was no standard 
method of determining the cut-off point, some makers 
specifying a certain voltage for a given rate of discharge, 


ig. Lea ln oh ee 
while others use the same voltage for all rates, the Poi 
of cut-offbearing no proper ratio to the rate of dischar 
A diagram was given showing a curve arrived at fron 
number of determinations of discharge with a 70-amp 
hour cell at constant current, all being based upon a eut. 
point of 1.85 volts at a ten-hour rate. It was argued t 
ifsome such basis of discharge were used by all maker; 
would be easy to compare the output of different batter; 
and the author suggested that a special cut-off point cm 
for use with motor vehicles based upon constant wy 
discharges should be determined. e 

The defects of the negative pasted plate were then e 
sidered, and the author stated that, in his opinion, t 
deterioration in ihe negative active matter was due to the f 
that sulphate of lead is soluble in strong sulphurie ac 
The author carefully traced the reaction which takes place 
a negative electrode during charge and discharge, a 
showed that the concentrated acid within the plate is 
medium for the continual transference of matter from 1 
interior of the plate to nearer the surface, thus cloggj 
up the pores and preventing the access of electrolyte to 1 
interior. The author stated it as his opinion that it was 
importance that long attenuated pores in the plate must 
done away with in some way. 

The author then gave an historical sketch of the aceurr 
lator as far as relates to cells of a compact nature, and 
electrodes that retain-a large quantity of the electroly 
within themselves, and therefore have not attenuated por 
but in which the active matter itself is not necessar 
porous, under four headings :—(1) Solid cell, in which acce 
to electrolyte is not provided for. (2) Cells of the “ multip 
unit” pasted-plate type, in which an attempt is made 
deal with the electrolyte difficulty. (3) Cells without plat 
of the solid network type, in which the solidity of the c 
and access of active matter to electrolyte are both de 
with. (4) Cells without plates of the solid network type, 
which the electrodes consist of non-conducting networ 
covered with a film only of active matter. 

After directing attention to the various stages of develc 
ment of the network type of cell, the conclusion arrived 
by the author was that immediate future developmer 
would be in the direction of electrodes which contain t 
electrolyte within themselves. 
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_ later than first post om Saturday mornings. 


) EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Conipensation Act, we have added to our 
Saf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
) Complicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 


. 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Contpetitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As ovcat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Grc., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EarLestown. — Nov. 30.— The Newton-in-Makerfield 


| Urban District Council invite competitive plans for erection 


of a public library, the total cost, exclusive of site, not to 
exceed 4,000/. Mr. C. Cole, clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, 
Lancs. 

GLascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 
competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
the erection thereon of small self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 7527. 50/7. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


GooLe.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 


| school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 


conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
so/. and 25/. Deposit 22 2s. Mr. James Wm. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 

MonrtevipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, anc, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of tco/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 

WoLVERHAMPTON.—Dec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a ‘nurses’ 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house 
governor and secretary. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


26.—For the erection of an engine 
Messrs. 


AcCRINGTON.—Nov. 
and boiler-house at Altham Bridge. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Haywood & Harrison, architects, Accrington. 

AckworTH.—Nov. 22.—For the erection of working- 
men’s club, institute and baths at Ackworth, Yorks. Mr. 
James Heseltine, architect and surveyor, Pontefract. 

ALDBOROUGH.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of Aldborough 
proposed school, for the Norfolk education committee. 
Deposit 12. 1s. Send names by November 5 to Mr. C. J. 
Brown, architect, Cathedral Close, Norwich. 

AsHFrorp.—Nov. 30.—For the widening of the bridge 
over the ditch, Beaver Road, near the sewage pumping 
station. Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, North Street, 
Ashford, Kent. 

Barncoose.—Novy. 22.—For the erection and completion 
of proposed houses at Barncoose, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Barns_Ley.——Nov. 19.—For the construction of collecting 
and detritus tanks, septic tanks, bacterial filters, conduits 
and other works required to be done at the proposed 
sewage works, which are to be constructed near Lund Lane, 
about 3 miles east of Barnsley. Depositrio/. Mr. J. Henry 
Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., borough surveyor (engineer for the 
scheme), Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 

Barnwoop.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of a block to 
accommodate about 170 female patients at the Second 
County asylum, Barnwood, near Gloucester. Deposit 3/. 3s. 
Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 

BeLrast.—Dec. 3.—For a stores building (two storeys) 
in brick, 18 feet long by 50 feet wide, with steel principal 
roof and steel girder supported floor; also offices, 34 feet 
long, making a total length of block 215 feet, at their 
Dundalk station, for the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in- 
chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 

BLAcKBURN.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of extensions to 
Accrington Road Council school, to accommodate 300 
children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, archi- 


Bacnon ener 3.—For converting part of the fish m 
into a lavatory, &c, and converting the old police-st 
into a shop. Mr. G. E. Clarke, borough surveyor, Munj 
Buildings, Boston, Lincs. 

Berenton Nee 17.—For the erection of a a 
at the Corporation waterworks, Lewes Road. My; 
Weller, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. | 

Bristot.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of a police 
fire station at Eastville, Bristol. Deposit 22 Mr, 
Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

BurnLE¥.— Dec. :22.—For <the® erection™on Ey 
technical school in Ormerod Koad. Deposit 1/ is, 
G. H. Pickles, borough’engineer, Town Hall. 

CLEVELEYS.—Nov. 20.—For-the erection (Orage 
elementary school at Cleveleys, near Fleetwood, Lan; 
accommodate 300 scholars. Deposit 2/- Mr. HenryLi 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Dorxinc.—Dec. 1.—The Urban District Counei 
quotations, plans and full details for providing and e 
ing a house-refuse destructor capable of dealing 
60 tons weekly. Separate prices are desired foi 
machinery, including steam-raising plant; (2) wil 
steam-raising plant; and (3) building and roadway. 
W. J. Hodges, clerk, 64 South Street, Dorking. 

EaASTHAMPSTEAD.—Nov. 22.—For the. building; 
school for 200 scholars at Priestwood, Easthampstead, 
Bracknell, Berks. Deposit 3/ 3s. Names by Novembi 
to the Secretary to the Education Committee, The Fort 
Reading. 


_ Exranp.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of a Wesl 
manse at Victoria Road, Elland, Yorks. Messrs. Jo 
F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, Mus 
Chambers, Halifax. 

FERRYBRIDGE.— Dec. 3.—For the repairs to Ferrybi 
bridge, on the Doncaster and Tadcaster main road, w 
the rural district of Pontefract. Deposit 1/. Mr, I 
Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wakef 

Futwoop.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of a public 
mentary schoo] to accommodate 162 children at Fulw 
near Preston, Lancashire. Deposit 2/. Mr. Henry Li 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


tects, 24 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. ” 
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‘\REAT HoucuTon.—For erection of Wesleyan church | at Marian Square, for the Bethnal Green Borough Council. 
(schools at Great Houghton, near Barnsley. Messrs. | The Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Church 


bl ie & Pennington, architects, Pontefract|.and Castle- Row, Bethnal Green. 
Lonpon.—Nov. 29.—For the construction of an under- 


ground convenience for men and women in Theobald’s 
Road, and for additions to the existing underground con- 
venience in Shaftesbury Avenue, for the Holborn Borough 
Council. Messrs. Gardner & Theobald, 110 Great Russell 
Street. 
MAccLESFIELD.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of a strong 
room at the Union offices, Macclesfield. Messrs. Whittaker 
3; at Hingham school, and for the enlargement and | & Bradburn, architects, King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 
jvement of Wendling school. Names by November 12 Mexzoroucu.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of a police 
office of the Norfolk Education Committee, 57 London Station at Mexborough. Deposit 1% Mr. J. Vickers- 
4, Norwich. Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Mippiewicu.—Nov. 21.—For the centrifugal pumping 
plant and erection of pumping station and caretaker’s house 
on the sewage disposal works. Mr. Frederick W. Stocks, 
engineer, Town Hall, Middlewich. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNnE.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of 
slaughter-houses at the cattle market, Scotswood Road. 


ALIFAX.—Nov. 24.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
4, steel constructor’s and patent glazing works re- 
jd in the erection of engineers’ works. Mr. Lister 
4s, architect, Central Chambers, 10 Central Street, 
ax, 

INGHAM AND WENDLING (NorFOLK).—Noy. 23.—For the 


3 
ystruction of the sanitary offices and other improve- 


gncoaTt.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of a public 
4ntary school to accommodate three hundred children 
}ncoat, near Accrington, Lancashire. Deposit 2/7. Mr. 
y Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
mm. 


\INSLET.—Nov. 20.—For the execution of alterations 


dditions required at the Union offices. Mr. W. E. Deposit 2/. 2s. The City Property Surveyor’s Department, 
erdson, architect, Rothwell, Leeds. Town Hall. 
‘\pE.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of the Leigh Street Newron-1n- MAKERFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of 


Mr. Joseph Lindley, architect, Town Hall Chambers, | Clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. 

i NortH Wootwicu.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of schoo! 
eLAND.—Nov. 21.—For the erection and completion of | buildings to accommodate 852 children at Storey Streets 
¢ -office at Tralee, co. Kerry. Deposit 17. The District | North Woolwich, and for the construction of deep founda- 
fi of Public Works, Tralee. tions, for the East Ham education committee. Deposit 50/. 
gtanp.—Dec. 1.—For the following works in connec. | Mr. R. L. Curtis, architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, 
mith the erection of a new bacon factory at Roscrea, | London, E.C. 

_jpperary :—(1) Excavations, foundations, concrete floors QUEENSBURY.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of a house at 
dvalls. (2) Corrugated iron buildings, or alternatively Scarlet Heights, Queensbury, Yorks. Mr. Herbert F. Sharp, 
ilngs with Belfast felt roofing. Deposit 2/7 The | architect, &c., 1 Briggs Villas, Queensbury. 

ary, Roscrea Bacon Factory, Roscrea. SAUNDERTON.—Nov. 17.—For alterations at the Union 
‘J3KEARD.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of a secondary | house at Saunderton, High Wycombe. Mr. B. L. Reynolds, 
1 at Liskeard, Cornwall. Mr. John Sansom, architect | clerk, 12 Easton Street, High Wycombe. 


tl committee, Liskeard. SCOTLAND.—Nov. 19.—For the erection of shelter sheds, 
InDon.—Nov. 20.—For the erection of an additional including masonwork, joinerwork, slaterwork and plumber- 
me In connection with their dust-screening apparatus ! work at Luing public school, and also for the masonwork 
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and erection of fence in connection with water-supply for | renovating Bethel C.M. chapel, Pembrey. Mr. Tho) 
same school. Mr. A. Cowan, clerk to the Board, Easdale. Williams, Commercial Arms, Pembrey. ; 


ScotLanD.—Nov. 21.—For supplying and erecting over Wates.—Nov. 28.—For erection of stone and 5 
the river Lossie at Lossiemouth a footbridge 186 feet long, | bridge at Glanyrafond u, near Talley, Llandilo, Carmarth 
consisting of timber gangways and piers and steel girders | shire Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, county engineer and ; 
over three spans of 34 feet, the west span having a tilting ; veyor, Carmarthen. ; 
bascule. Messrs. Geo. Gordon & Co., civil engineers, Wooprorp.—Dec. 15.—For the erection and comple: 
Inverness. of a boys’ school to accommodate about 500 pupils, and 

Severn TuNNEL.—Nov. 20.—For the construction of an sundry alterations to the girls and infants’ schools 
engine-shed and other works at Severn Tunnel Junction, for | Churchfields, Woodford, Essex, for the Essex aes 
the Great Western Railway Company. The Engineer, committee. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Chelmsford, and | 
Newport Station. Arthur Hogwood, architects, 33 Great Tower Street, } 

SranLey.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of twelve dwelling- Names and deposit (5/.) before Nov. 26 to Mr. Ernes 
houses (stone) at Shield Row, Stanley, Durham. Mr. T. E. Bond, clerk to the local advisory committee, Wood 
Crossling, architect and surveyor, Stanley, R.S.O., county Green, Essex, and 95 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

Worruinc.—Nov. 20.—For carrying-out an additio) 


Durham. oe ? 
Tursk.—Nov. 21.—For alterations and additions to the Swan Gere MONS Durty oe ieee Roba bore 
Thirsk infants’ Council school, for the North Riding educa- engineer and surveyor, Municipal Buildings. 
tion committee. Mr. C. Moore, Millgate, Thirsk, or at the * 
County Hall, Northallerton. RapHaret Houss, with its constant striving after | 
WAKEFIELD.—Nov. 17.—The West Riding education com- ideas and new ideals in the realm of ari, is again very m 
mittee invite whole or separate tenders in connection with | ex evidence with an excellent collection of Christmas. 
the following, viz. :—Settle proposed temporary secondary | New Year cards, books and calendars, emanating from 
school—alterations, &c. (builder, joiner, plumber) ; Menwith- | well-known firm of publishers, Messrs. Raphael Tuci 
with-Darley provided. school—alterations (builder, joiner, | Sons, Ltd., whose achievements are in advance of all 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter) ; Conisborough, Morley | has hitherto been accomplished in this particular line, c 
Place provided school—additions to teacher’s house (builder, | prising as it does several thousand distinct designs. 
joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter). Mr. J. Vickers- | variety of productions is surprising, and it would S 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. | almost invidious to allude to particular ones where ne 
Wates.—Nov. 17.-For erection of a minister's house _ all are of such a high standard, The calendars, howe 
at Station Road, Ynyshir. Mr. E. Thomas, 16 South Street, are specially deserving of notice, forming as they do da 
Ynyshir, Rhondda. | works of art, which will grace many homes during 
Wates.—Nov. 21.—For alterations to Gorphwysfa, pee as yeah ANY shoul ed ae on a 
chapel, erection of new vestry with classrooms above, pisture poste oa beatin ne = 
and chapel-house at Skewen. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect ae the acknowledged pioneers. Father Tt 
Neath. amous Annual,” too, is again a commendable produc’ 
Wates.—Nov. 22.—For the erection of twelve houses at | oe ok he ey of novel : half-nasks 7a 
Woodfield, near Blackwood, Mon. Mr. W. A. Griffiths Lanny ete and merry ‘o¢casio= alton 
acchitser boat lanteath Mak t art missives from Raphael House should tend to iner 
) ’ the joy and pleasure of life, and they will be doub‘ 


Wates.—Nov. 24.—For building a schoolroom, &c., and | appreciated the world over. 
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Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale eather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVE 


promptly executed. \To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. : 
|" «“RUE-TO-SCALE ” PHOTO-COPIES 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, BLACK LINE PRINTS DOREL _TRUE - SCALE. $) 


FETTER LANE, E.C. | (DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). TRUE = SCALE PHOTO 


Telegrams, ‘“ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. FOR 6 TO 10,000 COP 


IRs Method of Perspectiwes Special Terms for yearly co 


Write for particulars free. Very complete particulars and specim 
I , 


VINCENT BROOKS, DAY 
lin. FE. STANLEY & CO., Litdes| yroic. 7383 Gerrards. 48 PARKER STRE! 


43 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


SMITH & PAGET, Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 
CROWN WORKS, : 
KEIGHLEY. (LIGHTNING THE ATLAS STON 
CONDUCTORS. \ CAMBRIDGE 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 
1 


lw. J. FURSE & CO. ie 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Velegrams, ‘“FURSE. NOTTINGHAM.” 
ie Rede 


MACHINERY. 
ALENR, FINDLAY & C6., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges. Buildings. &e. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


“FROSTERLEY | 
seus, MARBLE.”| 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Roors Windows ws 
Ornamenta! Bracket 


Art Metal Work of all Kinds 
WITCHELL& C2 = 
56 LUDGATE HILL,LONDON 


| PHOENIX 


FIRE BRICKS. 


a 


CHEAP. RELIABLE. | OXYLIN er | 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COM PLETE 
Estimates for Architects’ Destam 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, Hu. E. GAZEM 


25 Victoria Street, | 
London, S.W. 16 HINDE ST., LON 


Telephone; 1945 Paddington. 


Jae 


wee | 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. ane 


SUPPLEMEN' 


pian. F f peneines Wakefield Road 
or the erection of detached residence, Wakefield Road. 

BAGWORTH. Mr. E. W. Locxwoon, architect, Huddersfield. 
or enlargement of Council school. -Mr. J. F. GooDACRE, Accepted tenders. 

S) “architect, Leicester. : Boothroyd, Almondbury, mason . . 387, 0. © 
Crane & Son . : : : : ~ 41,017: Tae @ Moorhouse, Meltham, joiner . , oe Fey Che 
Chaplin : ; : : : : 1,566 On -G Gaston & Son, Huddersfield, plumber : 2 18h. OO 

/Corah & Son : . : . : 2 TRORy eg Burgoine, Mold Green, painter : ‘ : ia. 1S) 0 
Orton . . : . . : : : 5,520 -o G Jowitt, Huddersfield, plasterer z ; ae OF oe oO 
Toone & Sons. , : : J - 1,459 16 o Ditto, tiler ; ‘ ‘ : : : : FOO 
Faulks . 5 IM4r oo 
Moses . : ; : : ; of TATA ee 
Hethert ; ; : 3 age tages HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 

Beck & Son. : } : . 1,357 10 o| For bath-room and sanitary works at The Cedars. Mr. 

Suipman, Ratby (acc epted) . ‘ Tr erevon & Wa ter J. Espetts, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Savoy House, 
115 Strand, W.C. 

| BRANDON. Evans . : : , ? : ; £36 6 0 

ir the electric lighting of Brandon colliery district, Durha: m, Offer & Sons , ; 3 : : : LoS ahaa, 

| for the Urban District Council. 

‘Glover & Co... < : . 3 * LL, E7 Dae. O KILWORTH. 

British Insulator Co. . ; 957 1 11 For the erection of Council schools. Messrs. Coates & 
Northern Electrical Engineering Con . ; 798 0 o Jounson, architects, Market Harborough. 

Hind & Son - - é : s : 792 1G. Oo Bott, Son & Palmer . > : d 145,400~.0. 0 
Armstrong . ; . : : ; 74D BEIT I Brown . : ; . , : 5) NS 370-0, O 
Pullan . F : : . : : : 735 10 o Henson & Son } : : ' - 5,350.10, 0 

Dctetcher ; : G70 WAN th Martin . 4 oy ee: : : , 1 5,000. 20% oO 

Rep, Frrens & Co., Newcastle | (accepted ) | 642 6 oO Hacksley Bros. . , ’ : . 60t950 4G 0 

iM Drevir . , : ‘ : f : ee AIO ara Oh AG) 

‘ CHESTER-LE- STREET. oe & eu Bae Sac 4,986 oo 
t work in connection with the water supply. Bd Mita Vetetobee so 0 a! yg Fi gb aeRe Bets Ole So 

Hletmond Plumbing Co. (recommended ) . 16237 1G. 3 teres : : . : . . eS S 

; : ; ap 

. There mio cignttenders. Hickman, Market Harborough (ac cepted ) 400 te Onno 

CHINGFORD. 
fr | 2 &c., Woodland Road. LONDON. 
fadig & Co... : : 2 A . 41,102 0 o! For removing and re-erecting iron buildings to provide 
| Trueman . : : : f : ~ | T,029) "om a temporary school accommodation. 

-\dams. ; ‘ ’ 3 : : 3, 1,005" = G Bain & Co. . ; ‘ ; ; : ~42,190 0 Oo 

‘theridge . : ; ; : } : O55 Go: G Humphreys, Ltd.. : : : : 2 200l “oo 

- Snifton ; ; x , : : 924 0 9g Hawkins & Co. . . ; ’ : BR GRO. O 

-arsons & Parsons’ ; 890 0 Oo Harbrow . : ; ; } 3 ORE “eG 
JN. & C. Frencu, Buckhurst Hill (accepted). 800 0 O Smith & Co., Lt¢., Stratford (reccmmended) 1,614 0 Oo 


| 


HS & C0, LTD, FRAS. Glazed MARSHALL & CO. 
ISRVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, eer es eee 


Fib Plaster & Carton Pierre 
LiS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. & ae Ue Maaiactirers.:. SoTL 
ns, Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. ric S, SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


ea) 
7 v Telesktne No. 136 Hammers cath? 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS rLOORING al 


Stocked in uy sizes. 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS | Y 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., Ly 


ly YY 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, ly 


“Sc JOINERY) WZ 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


: THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
| PARKS ONE a PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 


HAYWOOD & CO. Ltd.) axeccncreorerees 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


— 


gy 
Glazed Sanitary Pipes en ee 


at the following low prices :— 
Wainscot. P. Pitie, 


YARD CULLIES, &c. &c. 
Prices on 


om POTS & FIRE BRICKS.| 20°" 5°20") prccson, 
| GEOSED Fane aes PANS AND TRAPS. sealite P eaten.” Soe ) 


be Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 


13" x44" quartrd, 59s. 6d. per sq. ) 
p! ain 37s. 6d. 


f HH : 
orizontal Dam cours Please apply for further particulars te 
Jon E . VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


“Schools, Hospitals, Churches, &., &. [|] Works: Moira, oft Aah -de-la-Zouch.| !y 4¢dress—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0. 


Telephone 601 and 60% Avenue, 
AND LINING 
irs, Swimming-Baths, Basements, &c. 


3GS & SONS, Lia, DUNDEE 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
‘For Index of Advertisers, see page x, |published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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Ae SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For alterations at housewifery centre at Dulwich Hamlet | For electric wiring and fittings at fire station, Cam 
school, Street. 
Burman . ; : ; : ; : . £248 O Oo Barker & Co. . ; : ; ; : . 5445 6 
Everitt -. ; 2 ; : 4 : 2G ee tO Defries & Sons 5 : : ;  £Ap a 
Leng F ; ; ; s : : 20800 0 Barlow & Young . : ‘ : e . 4L3mEo 
Leney & Son . , : ; : : s 199 20 0 Grant & Taylor : ; ; F ; . \350meo 
Rice & Son. : - : : : SO 7a WO Dawson, Ltd. . 4 : : ; : - > 340mm 
J. & C. Bowyer ‘ : ; ‘ : SOREL. 270 Taylor & Co. . , : 5 : : .. 335mm 
Lathey Bros. . : A 4 : : 2, 100). \.0' 9/0 Clark & Co. . : ; ‘ i - 326mm 
Triggs  . : i : ; : : eat O30 50 Durell & Co. . : ‘ : : ; - 325mm 
Akers & Co. . ; ; x 3 : YSo POO Suter & Co. . ; 4 2 : ; -- 30GiRo 
Downs . . 5 : : : : 24 138 Or=cO Coleby & Co. . i ; ; ; : . 265m 
Mitchell & Son ‘ : ; : . a7 5210 2KO Sunderland & Co., 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Bragg & Sons. ; : 4 : 3 EGF avo iO || (recommended ) : 3 2 257 Ho 
Line ; ; : ; ; : : = 966210750 Fr : ae i 
Mills (i aan Nay GaN EO or ane erection a manual training centre, &c., at § 
Sharpington, Nunhead (recommended ) . 5 4a1.5O RO: HO OU eae . Laon 
For (1) for making-up, &c., Bowes Road; (2) for paving Mee ore faa ‘ : ; a 4 
footways in Warwick Road, Bowes Park, Southgate. | perry & Co : : ; : : y yee 3 
Mr. C. G. Lawson, surveyor. ee ee EN, ae 1,769 ic 
Contract No. 1. Bs ae ; : : : r - 1,706 © 
ie 4 4 odson & Sous . ; : : : .  1y7Gaaeo 
Griffiths & Co. . : . : : . £3,000 0 O| EE SES on : 
Bell : ‘ : ; ; rh 39407430410 ‘a &S ; 6 
Adams ; ; Moe: ‘ . - 3,201.0 0 Syinies ‘Strattord (reson ema ; a a 
Mann, Edgware (accepted) . : ; Lah 205 Oo ‘Avehitecta eerie ae oe i 
Contract No. 2. For the erection of police-station at Wood Green. Mr 
Griffiths & Co. . : : i : : Bos hs O gO Dixon Burt ter, architect, New Scotland Yard, 5 
Mann . : , 5 : ; : : E2740 RO Quantities by Messrs. THuRGooD, Son & CHIDGEY., 
Apams, Wood’Green (accepted). : : 525 0:0 Pocock ; 3 A : ; ; . 49,472 14 
Willmott & Sons. : : : é + 9,cOzme 
For the erection of a new factory and connecing bridges at Newby Bros. - 8,6ogmec 
Wood Green. Mr. F. L. Piruer, architect. Quantities Lovatt, Ltd. . -- 8,52 tmec 
by Messrs. WESTMORELAND & HorDeER. Lascelles. & Co. ; 3 ; 5 - 8,496mne 
Edwards. : ‘ : : : NAT ZALULE O00 Lathey Bros. : e : : a; - 8)408ere 
Roberts : : ‘ i : : 6 FOF) BO GeO Shurmur & Sons. : : ; : . 8,306 
Butcher 6 : : ‘ : : 7,052.10 LBO Mowlem & Co. . : : : : .  8,35280 
Allen & Sons : ; P : ‘ 3 40,9907) OF 90 Fairhead & Sons . E 5 ? ‘ . 8,27i5amc 
Ford & Walton . , : : ; 16,500 LO EEO Godson & Sons . : P ; ‘. .) «Bo paemee 
CaRMICHAEL, Wandsworth (accepted) . f° G5O2010,/20 c 


Lawrance & Sons f : ; : | Bae 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILLEL AND DOULTING STONE CO., UTD 


J (Incorporating The Ham Hill-Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST 
ns 


™E LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO.’ 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Pay 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Goyernment Departments, and all kinds of horizontal paving. 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, 
ee 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See nex 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


rv 


MANUFACTURERS 


ON STATFORDSHIRE 


Se = 
Sie OO 
a a aA 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONG EATON—continued. 
, rebuilding Byron and Bright Street school, Poplar. Redpath, Brown & Co. ; ‘ : SHRTIIG: 
Miskin & Sons - - + ~. . .£22,087 0 Oj Bagshz Se A 
‘McCormick & Sons . : ~ 2 « | 21 OLS oF oO ne : mie ae I : 
uascelles & Co. . : : ; : ; 20,886 18 3 . . : : : . KOR 3 
Roberts. i ‘ : : c : 20,637 0° 0 Lambourne & Co. ; : : 0, 5,560 7-0 
erry & Co. f : f : , . 20,556 0 0 Goddard, Massey & Warner : 1,562 2 6 
Appleby & Sons : : : ? . , 20,5432 0 * 0 Cort, Paut & Cornick, Leicester (acepted LyAOF 24211 
| . . : : - 5 19,0740 Cn O Architects’ estimate. ; : £ R475 TOM O 
li oa esi i : y : saree a s Contract No. 3. ies and Glazing. 
Nallis & Sons . , : : z . 19,072 0-0 Coffee . . . - 980.0 0 
awrance & Sons. : é : «| 18,963) 0" @ Kettering Co- operative: Badeas! d - —966m,.0% 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . : d x 18;673% 0 6 Cooper & Berrie . : ; : ; : 835° 0 0 
sreenwood, Ltd. : 5 . . - 18,624 0 0 Flower & Co. ; ; : 2 : J), (O2 feta G 
vreasure & Son. : s 18,3700-6m 6 Rarntes 819 10 © 
. &C. Bowyer (7 -ecommen! ded yi : ie i240 Oe, a : ; 
(rchitect’s Be tinated.” ; ; : a 46 Ge Ome Perks & Son, Poe Eaton (pecepten) - d Side Gre O 
: Architects’ estimate. : : A . 850 0 oO 
| ae eet Hepa 4 MANCHESTER. 
f the erection of bakery, stabling, &c., for the Working- Fon suppivi d : . a” Ge 
; : “ae ca pplying and erecting boilers, mountings, &c., at the 
| Men's 2 aay Becta: Messrs. Ripcway & Royal Infirmary. Mr. Epwin T. Har and Mr. Joun 
) SMITH, architects, Long Laton. Brook, architects. 
| Contract No. 1.—Building. ees % Ltd. . . . . . me 1,518 0 0 
CRE esley Ole ; , : ‘ 1,445.0 0 
aor ; ; fi i ; parse " : D. Adamson & Co... ; : ‘ i 1,435 oO 
Wow & Co. i ’ 10,825 ena Tinker, Shenton & Co. . : ; 43 2G 
Jennett & Ingle : ; , : 2 10,750) oF 6 e eee & Co. : ; : ; : ao pie 
jcurr & Jowett... ay | : y b10\375" On a Th iL Pai ; : ee ms tye 
jutchinson & Son. , , P #4 .10)300m: Orc Olal oe Boles Ge : . 7 ; PACE NG tas: a; 
aay ‘ ; a o,800s cae 1am Boiler Co... ‘ : 28 Tya70bF or 1S 
es & Son @.538d.crea Heaton’ & Son: (accepted) vy. ) 6. 1s 53343 4087 © 
, . C Le) 
‘perks & Son, Long Eaton. (accepted ) - 9,097 0 o| For supplying steam pipes, pumps, &c., at the Royal 
\rehitects’ estimate . é : : 7 1 9;020m Cleo Infirmary. Mr. Epwin T. Hatt and Mr. JoHN Brooke, 
| architects. 
| Contract No, 2.—Steel and Iron. Tinkers, ae : ; £1,625 0 0 
iaker & Co. : : F F . 1.053, FOuas D. Adamson & Co. : : , : .) 1,2092_,02,0 
mith & Co. ; ‘ ; : ; sy) 1,7008 SG Yates & Thorn . : : é «5,207, 4.0 0 
larple & Gillott . : , : : » 1751 $8. Ola Brightside: Foundry Co. : ie 255 ORES 
‘oss & Cross. : : ; = 1,733 OmkO Daraue, Grirritas & Co. (accepted ) : irel, 230 Oe 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


IRTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


HOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


EDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


| ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


°o 71.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
SRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, 


l47 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. (IASI FLOOR) 


BONNAUD BELTING =| 


UNIQUE. Ei 
m Unaffected by any temperature or humidity. Steam and 
acid proof. Tradeinvited to apply for district agencies to 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles & Papers, Bis 
Contractors to H.M. Government, gy 
Ponders End. London. 


WALWYN T, CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, aoe yt eg se: VENTILATORS, 


t 


GALVANIZED 


*"syue] [BOLIpuyAD 
JIRA, JOP] 94} JO SAZINPOsJU! [BULZ0 ogy 
A 


FITZROY WORKS 
5210 364 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


Spécialité—-WINDOW HEADS. 


1) 


72 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MONKWEARMOUTH. ORSETT. 
For the erection of factory offices, &c. Messrs. J. Potrs & | For alterations and additions to the workhouse. 
Son, architects, Sunderland. Brown, Grays, Essex . . : ° - £4,800 0 
Hall & Wharton ‘ : ; JfPO 255 10.10 
Storey : f ; : ‘ ; - 13,798 9 0 
Ferguson . ‘ , ake : te 3,390.00 BO ST. BLAZEY. 
Elrich . . : . . . . . 13,278 © O| For’erecting shops, stores.and offices, for the Co-operat 
Allison 5 ‘ : : : ¢ aren) ers ome ope Ke) Society. Mr Fc. is eb architect, St. Austell, 
Armitage . : : i : : wn 312504270, 0 Bennett i £ p eee 113 0 
Stott . : " F : , ; fo, ST GRROM ao Sind: Truscott . } ( : , 912 0 
Wright ; : : ; t : we L2SLO5 Uns teO Bounsall & Oliver 5 ; : 3 ; 835 15 
White . ; 5 . : é ¥ 12,069 royce) Nartheote . y : 5 2 . . 829 13 
Davidson . ; . ; 3 P bt LOOA” tay a3 Hewett 3 4 ; ; ‘ ; i 783 30 
Taylor i : : : : ; oie ARQOO NGO. Mitchell : 776 19 
D. & J. Ranken . ¢ A : A AL IRQSO F020 BounSALL & PEARCE, St. Blazey (accepted). 740 14 
Cooper f : 3 : , 2 A epi Ly O41 ONO © Pooley (masonry only) ; % 493 4 
Pitts 4: ‘ : : : PC TSA 7eIA A Richards . , ; é : 378 10 
Hupson & So NS, ‘Sunderland (accepied) -. 31,750 0 0 
Howarth . : : : : : . ae TATOO NEO gO 
Huntley =." : : A : . LIG234. 200 nO 
Cleary & Charlton. : : : pe 2ZOOMAO AO TRADE NOTES. 
NEWPORT (N.B.). Messrs. Wm. Porrs & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle- 


For the joint fever hospital which is being erected for the | Tyne, have just erected a new clock with two large exter 
burghs of Newport and Tayport and the Cupar and St. | dials at Messrs. Watson & Sons, Ltd., Whitehall s 


Andrews districts of Fife County Council. Works, Leeds, to the order of the directors. 
Accepted tenders. Messrs. Joun Picktes & Son, saw-mill engineers 

Anderson, Dundee, mason and brickwork . £2,046 8 8 | Hebden Bae have taken up the manufacture of itn 
J. & L. Simpson, Leuchars, carpenter and j machinery for the manufacture of hollow concrete or cem 

joinerwork ‘ - 1,130 5 ©! blocks. These new machines can turn out blocks 16 incl 
Watson & Sons, Ltd., plumberwork - 449 9 ©} long by 10 inches wide and 8 inches deep to the extent 
Williamson & Son, Largo, plasterwork ; 294 3 10 200 blocks per day. 
Black, St. Andrews, slaterwork and harling 220jad 1 
Forsyth & Sons, Edinburgh, painterwork . 206 7 6 THosE who require accuracy in technical reports or 
Watson & Son, Perth, laundry plant . ¢ 199 I 10 copies of technical documents can be recommended to hi 


recourse to the Metropolitan Reporting and Typewrit 
offices, 32 Chancery Lane, W.C. The charges are fixed 
PORTLAND. moderate, and the arrangements are adapted to suit | 
For the erection of a clock tower in Easton Square Gardens. | convenience of clients. 
Mr. R. S. HensHAw, engineer and surveyor. 


Total, £4,551 19s. 7d. 


Conway . : 5 : , : . £260 0 0 
Jesley & Baker. eal) te eO Tue Southend Borough Council have decided to expe 
WAKEHAM Bros. Plymouth (accepted) . . 209 oO 6] 8,400/, in enlarging the sanatorium. 


MAHOGANY Loss ano | ee 
Dry Boarps. (Rv \N B SEL L Ep OAK Boarbs, eran CANA 


TEAK Locs« Pianxs. QRRMRYd a1 foley wy WHITEWOOD Boars, te 


WIN SOR & N EWTOD 
is D, 
Bv Appointment to their mice the thing and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOUR 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
——— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ——_ 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, v 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


wos sons COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
“WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the ,. « « 
London County Council ‘for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The ‘Corporations and 
Borough Councils of. Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Viilage, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other) Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH ‘Srecsinc Rooms. 


Ge 5 A CHEAPER BATH FOR 

The POPULAR. ELLKAY.’ ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. BATH-ROOM OPEN. 
Awarded Royal Sanitary 

Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. Institute's ] 
ELLKAY & CO RNES, L F D. Telephone No. 11,921 Centr 


Kitchen Side of Fitting; Copper " Telegrams, 
and Bath etbaen ae Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, “BATHROOM, LONDOS 
x “HE = iii. ' = : : 


Lplcnow 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. | Colliery and Benfieldside to replace the present unsatisfac- 
| tory buildings, also that a school be provided at Cold 
Hesledon which has not at present any convenient school 
j } 1 c c c € c ¢ 4 ants 
Tue cost of the new science buildings at Charterhouse, accommodation, that a school to accommodate 250 infa 
: | be erected at Willington, that the present school at Chilton 
Gidford, is estimated to be about eleven thousand pounds. 
| W.J.H C.E., of Camber! Buildings be enlarged by adding a new wing for about 100 
Mr. Sa oD SSO, f of Camberley, was successful | scholars and to build a new infants’ school for about 200 
i limited competition for designs for Sunday schools for | children, and that a new school be provided large enough 
| Wesleyan church at Bagshot, Surrey. | to supply the increasing needs of the district of Old 
pee Birmingham City Council on Tuesday authorised | Cornforth. 
baths and parks committee to obtain plans from certain | 
| 
| 


_————— 


{SIDERABLE alterations and improvements are contem- | 
‘ed at the Royal Bucks Hospital, Aylesbury. | 
| 
| 


scted architects for the erection of baths in Nechells Park | 
Rid at an estimated cost of 21,995/., iacluding the engineer- | 


it plant. In the estimate of cost 1,558/: is put down for ELECTRIC NOTES. ' 
saitect’s charges, &c. | Tue Somerset Electric Power Company have offered the 


“Ar. the Auction Mart the site of Nos. 7 and 8 Poultry, | Bath Corporation to purchase their electric-light undertaking, 
» nding through into Bucklersbury mith a frontage Fal which has not been a successful venture. The price men- 
’ c 


eh thoroughfare of over 30 feet, and covering the super- | tioned is 200,000/. 

fil area of 2,700 feet, was let on a building lease for Tue Corporation of Cardiff, with a view to push their 
ejity years. The ground rent obtained was 2,000/, a year, | electrical undertaking, have issued a a booklet to the public 
mresenting at thirty years’ purchase a capital value of | which, among other matters, deals with the colours of wall- 
§00/. for the freehold. | papers in relation to their reflecting powers. 


‘Tue Company of Plumbers held an examination on the Tue main signal box at Crewe station has been opened. 
ji inst. at King’s College, London, for those desirous of | It is claimed to be the largest worked by electricity in the 
q Jlifying for registration. About thirty master and opera- | world. Nearly 500 men were engaged in moving the points 
ti: plumbers attended, and of this number eight were suc- | necessary for the change from physical to electric com- 
gsful. The practical ‘examinations included tests in lead- | munication. The new box will cover the Manchester, 
bsing and joint-wiping as required for best sanitary work, | Liverpool and Chester lines. The extensive signals. at 
althe written and oral examinations were on the subjects | London Road, Manchester, are to bs next electrified. 
o1ouse sanitation, drainage, ventilation and the connection | Mr. J. W. Ewarz, in a paper on “ Electric Arc Lighting,” 
Biee water to domestic dwellings. read before the Birmingham and District Electric Club on 
Tue London County Council on Tuesday rejected the | Saturday, commented upon the present craze of some 
rommendation of the Building Act committee that the | shopkeepers to substitute intense glare and brilliancy for 
snding orders should be suspended to enable the Council | good even illumination. Arc lamps of all kinds, he con- 
tvonsider the question of applying in the next session of | tended, were too conspicuous in all window-lighting schemes. 
Fliament for the amendment of the London Building Acts | He described the use of reflectors and shades, which should 
sfar as might be necessary to alter the constitution and | be designed to shield the light from the eyes and reflect it 
dies of the Tribunal of Appeal, and to enable the Council | on to the goods displayed in the windows. The best 
tiestablish a satisfactory system of payment of district | examples of effective lighting schemes were, he said, to be 
sveyors by salaries. | seen on the stage, where the source of all light was always 
Tue Durham education committee recommend the | kept well out of the field of vision. He thought trades- 
Cimty Council that new schools be provided at Murton ' people would do well to follow this rule. 


—_ 
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Tue Worcester City Council recently obtained tenders 
for the supply of new plant at the Hylton Roadstation. The 
lowest tenders were. Messrs. Siemens Bros., amounting to 


committee recommend the Council to accept the tender of 
the Electric Construction Company, Ltd., of Wolverhampton, 


for the supply of two 300-360 K.W. alternators, complete | 


with exciter and coupled to two 350-440 K.W. engines, of 
Bellis & Morcom’s make, with additional spares, fixed 


at the Hylton Road generating station for 4,134/, subject to | 


the Local Government Board sanctioning a loan for the 
purpose. 

Tue London County Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the highways committee that the Council 
should supply electrical energy in bulk to the entire County 
of London, and to adjoining boroughs and districts, at an 
estimated outlay of 18,000,000/. Of this sum 14,000,000/. 


would be required to take over the companies’ undertakings | 


throughout the area of supply, and 4,000,000/. for land, 
plant and transmission. An amendment “ that the Council 
declines to embark upon so speculative an undertaking as 
that of compulsory supply of electrical energy to the district 
indicated,” was lost by a large majority. 

THE opening meeting of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers’ session was held on the 8th inst. at the Institu- 
tion-of Civil Engineers, at which-the new, president, Dr. R. 
T. Glazebrook, delivered his inaugural address. 
following awards were announced :—The 
premium, value 25/7, to V. A. Fynn; 
exhibition premium, value 2o0/., to Professor .A. Schwartz 
and W. H. N. James; an extra premium, value to/, to 
H. T. Harrison, to W. J. A. London, to Dr. D. K. Morris 
and G. A. Lister, and to R. N. Tweedy and H. Dudgeon ; 
an original communication premium, value 1o/.,to Dr. W. E. 


Institution 


Sumpner ; the first student’s premium, value to/, to A. G. 
Ellis; the second student’s premium, value 8/, to H. W. 
Taylor; the third student’s premium, value, 5/7, to F. C. 


Prentice and J. S. Westerdale; an extra premium, value 5/, 
to. W. Browning; Salomon’s scholarship, value 50/, to 
R.. C. Jakeman; David Hughes scholarship, value 50/., to 
A. Kinnes and G, F. O'Dell. 

A Bit is about to be promoted by manufacturers and 
others in Cheshire to supply electricity in bulk to local 


The | 


the Paris electrical | 
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authorities and persons requiring a supply for power, © 
Bill seeking authority to supply both electricity and pow 


| gas was recently considered by a select committee. Owing 
4,2312, and the Electric Construction Company, 4,134/ The | 


the strong opposition by property-owners to the erection 
additional: gasworks, the Bill in the first House was thro: 
out. Inthe present promotion it is not’ intended to g¢ 
powers for the supply of power-gas, but only electric; 
and to acquire by agreement existing undertakings. T 
area which it is proposed to supply was originally ineluc 
in the North-Western Electricity and Power-Gas Bill, wh 
received Royal assent in 1903, including North Staffo 
shire, Flint and Denbigh. In this district, particula 
Staffordshire, it has been demonstrated that power-gas can 
used for the staple trade of the Potteries, and it is thou; 
that in a few years by the introduction and adoption of t 
means of heating the trade will receive considerable bene 
It is proposed to supply current from at least six poy 
stations within the area, situate on suitable sites, so f] 


| the outlying rural districts and more remote towns a 


villages will be able to avail themselves of a supply 
electrical current, and so place these localities on the sa) 
level as large towns obtaining the advantages of producti 
on the largest scale. 


VARIETIES. 


THE residents and visitors of Le Touquet and Par 
Plage have decided to build an English church to serve t 
needs of both places. The French syndicate has given as 
worth 800/,, and Mr. Blomfield Jackson has the plans 
hand. 

A DEPUTATION from Brussels arrived last week in Et 
land for the purpose of investigating the workmen’s dws 
ings erected in London, Liverpool, Manchester and Sh 
field. 

Art the last meeting of the Hornsey (London) Borou 
Council a letter was read from the Local Government Boz 
refusing to sanction a scheme for building a town h: 
estimated to cost 200,000/. 

A Loca GovERNMENT Boarp inspector has held an ingu 


| at Newcastle into an application by the city Council | 


sanction to borrow. 3,913/. for alterations to the Grain; 
arcade at. the markets. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL FIRE BRIGADE STATIONS, 
BRIXTON AND HERNE HILL. 


k I: HOUSE AT CHAPELTOWN, LEEDS. 


JPHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER : SOUTH-EAST CORNER, SHOWING 
OLD CHAPT=R-HOUSE. 


DETAILS OF OLD BEAUPRE, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


BURFORD PRIORY, OXON. 


Mr. C. CarKEEK JAmes has been instructed by the 
yptian Government to report on the sanitary improve- 
ants desirable at Cairo. It is believed that the provision 
a drainage scheme would cost E5,000,000/. 


A Locat Government Boarp inquiry was held in 
idstone on Friday. The Corporation wish to borrow 
yool, for the erection of a police station, 4,600/. for the 
“ection of a depdt and stables, and other sums making in 
4 15,4542. 

| Tue St. Helens Town Council have answered in the 
‘gative the question of Messrs. John Swallow & Co., who 


aked whether, in the event of large engineering works | 


Jing established in the Sutton district, they would be 
«empted from rates to the end of 1gto. 

_ Tue Metropolitan Water Board have sanctioned esti- 
“ites of 548,000/. for the construction of one of the storage 
servoirs in the Lea Valley authorised by the East London 
/atetworks Act of 1900, and of 250,000/. for the building 
‘(a reservoir on the Board’s property at Island Barn. 

| Tue plans for the new building which is to accommo- 
, 
{ 


(a month. They should have been ready now, but the 
ichitects who are competing for the three prizes offered 


jis the Board of Governors has allowed. 


_ order, and would have lasted five years or longer if it had not 


_ been broken up and become positively ruined by the action 


of the dust-laying materials. The County Council have 
agreed to carry out repairs at a cost of 600/. 

Penpinec the approval of the building scheme for the 
proposed offices of the Royal Liver Society on a portion of 


| the George’s Dock site, Liverpool,’ plans and specifications 


te Henshaw’s blind asylum, Lancashire, are to be ready | 


ithe best plans have asked for an extension of time, and | 


| Green, 


| necessary plans. 


of the offices are being prepared by Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, 
14 Dale Street, who has been appointed architect. The 
quantities wiil be taken out by Messrs. Richard Holt, 
8 Victoria Street, and H. L. Goldsmith, 62 Dale Street. 

Tue Cannock Rural and District Councils have agreed to 
the erection of a permanent hospital at a cost of about 
2,500/. on land to be leased from Lord Hatherton, at Pye 
for twenty-eight years. Mr. H. M. Whitehead, 
surveyor to the Rural District Council, is to prepare the 
The loan is to be borrowed for thirty 
years. 

THE sub-committee of the West Hartlepool education 
committee report that it would be necessary to build a 
secondary school for girls with places for 300 scholars and 
to make provision for extension. They will report 
definitely at an early date on the question of a site. It was 
decided to have plans prepared for an extension of the 
technical college and to reserve further land for future 
extension. 

Wuat is believed to be the smallest inhabited house in 
Great Britain is to be seen at Llandyssul, South Wales. 
Built by the owner, a bachelor, who occupies it, it has a 


| frontage of 53 feet, is 6 feet from front to back, 6 feet from 


ground to eaves and about 4 feet more to the ridge. Near 
it is his carpenter’s shop, which measures only a little more 
than the house, having an 8-feet frontage. From front 
to back it is 7 feet, to eaves 8 feet, and to ridge about 
12 feet. 

TuHeE Portsmouth Town Couucil have ascertained that 
the power to acquire and use the South Parade Pier can be 
obtained by provisional order, and that therefore an Act 
of Parliament is not absolutely necessary. Instructions 
have therefore been given for the necessary application to 


Tue Cheshire County surveyor has reported that a! be made for a provisional order for acquiring anc main- 
It is hoped by this course 


irtain length of road at Tott, near Knutsford, was only 
/wly macadamised last year, and was in perfectly good 


| 


taining the South Parade Pier. 
to save the sum of 500/. 
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Ar a meeting of the Redditch Urban District Council a | make use of the water from the large reservoirs at Staine 
scheme was considered for the provision of a refuse de- | He hopes that in the near future the Staines storage syste 
structor for the town. Mr. A. J. Dickinson, the surveyor, will be extended, so that other works may enjoy the advyay 
presented an estimate, from which it appeared a two-cell | tage of operating with the impounded water, and thus furth; 
destructor would cost about 3,250/., this including repay- | improve the general qualitly of the London suppl 
ment of loan and interest. The cost of disposal with the | At the same time he has arrived at the general conelj 
destructor, the surveyor estimated, would be 986/. 1os.a | sion that the maximum pollution of the Thames-derivye 
year, but against that would be a credit of 270/. A resolu- | water is declining, a result partly brought about by tk 
tion was passed deciding upon the provision of a destructor | progressive provision and utilisation of stored water , 
at an estimated cost of 3,250/, to be erected on a site near | the metropolitan waterworks. 


the electric-lighting station. Amonc the cases entered for hearing at the Manchest 

Tue conference on Monday of the Medical Society of | Civil Court. (Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence presiding) } 
London adopted the following resolution :—“ That this con- | special jury is that of Kellett v. the Mayor and Corporatic 
ference of medical men desires to record its conviction that | of Stockport. On this Mr. Langdon, K.C., made an applic 
the present stress of noise in the public thoroughfares of | tion to his Lordship on the oth inst. The case, he gaj 
London is such as to cause disastrous consequences to the | (involving matters in dispute with reference to the Kind 
health and vitality of the people, and that legislation in | waterworks of the Stockport Corporation), was a heavy o1 
respect to the growing evil of street noises was urgently and might occupy a considerable time. Mr. Rufus Isaae 
needed and should be promoted without delay.” Another | K.C., was to lead him (Mr. Langdon) for the plaintiff, M 
resolution called for legislation to prevent all street noises, | Pickford, K.C., with Mr. Sutton, being for the defendant 
for the effective supervision and control as to speed and | and it would be a convenience to everyone if his Lordshi 
otherwise of all classes of vehicles, and for the entire pro- would say that the case should not be called on befo; 
hibition of noisy traffic through purely residential streets at | Saturday, the 17th inst. All parties assenting, his Lordsh 
least between midnight and 6 a.m. ordered the case to be entered for that date. 


An arbitration was opened at Westminster to determine | Aw unusual application was made at a Local Gover 
the price to be paid by the Leeds Corporation for the | ment Board inquiry at Wood Green, when the loc 
acquisition of lands in the Laverton, Carlesmoor, Colsterdale | authority asked for sanction to borrow several thousan 
and Leighton valleys, for the purpose of extending the | of pounds for private street improvement. The clerk 
municipal waterworks undertaking under powers conferred | the district council informed the inspector that a Tar; 
by the Act of 1901. There are seven claimants. Mr. J. T. number of people in Wood Green were men with not vei 
Wood sat as umpire, with Mr. L. Clare as arbitrator for the substantial incomes who bought their houses through buil 
claimants, and Mr. C. Gott as arbitrator for the Corporation. | ing societies. The road-making charges were a heat 
The parties were represented, the claimants by Mr. Free- | burden, iaasmuch as the loan only covered a period of fo1 
man, K.C., and Mr. C. C. Hutchinson ; and the Corporation years. The consequence was that not only did the frontage: 
by Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., and Mr. Jeeves. Itis under- | suffer, but the council also, because prompt payment und 
stood that the claims against Leeds involved in the arbitra- | the circumstances was impossible. He therefore applic 
tion amount to 61,250/. | for the loan to be extended over a period of seven year 


Dr. THorre (Government analyst) says, with reference to | The inspector said the application was a most unusual on 
the water supply of London, that in 1905 the West Middle- | but he thought the council had made out a strong case. F 
sex and Grand Junction portions of it occupied the highest should report to the Local Government Board accordingly 
position in respect of organic purity. This improvement Mr. Evans Spicer, chairman of the London Coun 
has been brought about through these works being able to ! Council, in his review of the year up to March 31, says = 
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he Council’s operations in connection with the execution 


hued to prove satisfactory during the year. The state- 
ents of works completed show a balance of cost below 
tificated value as regards estimated works of 80,376/. 
id as regards jobbing works of 3,742/. 
ructional works in connection with the formation of 
-ingsway and Aldwych and the tramway subway under 
‘ose thoroughfares were entrusted to the works committee 
ir execution, and were completed at a total cost of 
9390532. or 55,1607. below the final certificate of work 
_secuted. 


| Tue deputation from the National Housing Reform | 


yuncil, which recently waited on Sir H. Campbell- 
"merman and Mr. John Burns, M.P., submitted a series 
| proposals under twelve heads :—(1) That local authorities 
‘ould be stimulated to carry out their duties under the 
‘ealth and Housing Acts; (2) that there should be com- 
ilsory house-to- hotise inspection under the auspices of 
very local authority ; (3) closing and demolition of un- 
halthy dwellings ; (4) clearance of slum areas (the deputa- 
om considered “that the owner of slum property which is 
/ngerous to human health should be treated in the same 
‘ay as the owner of diseased meat) ; 
odel suburbs ; (6) increased facilities to local authorities 
‘r acquiring land ; (7) cheapened and simplified process 
ir compulsory purchase of land; (8) appointment of a town 
\d village development commission ; (9) small holdings 
velopments ; (10) town extension planning by local 
thorities ; (1 1) cheaper loans to local authorities ; (12) re- 
sion of by-laws as to gardens, new roads and unnecessary 
/pense in construction of buildings. 

| 


THE city of Damascus is being provided with a tramway 
stem. 


‘al system of 5 miles in length. Power will be obtained 
pm falls some 22 miles distant, where the works are 


‘ench company. 


its works without the intervention of a contractor con- | 


All the con- | 


(5) the creation of 


| The present plans involve the construction of 
jmeé 35 miles of lines in the city, one-half of which is | 
ported as already laid, with subsequent additions up toa | 


ready well advanced. The work is in the hands of a | 


DAMP PREVENTION. 


PaTerson’s bitumen damp course, which has been introduced 
by, Johnson & Phillips, Ltd, is well adapted for its purpose. 
It is produced in rolls of ¢ 1 inch and ;%; inch in thickness, in 
lengths of 24 feet, the width varying from 42 inches to 
36 inches. It can therefore be used as strips or to cover 
large areas. Its flexibility adapts it to all changes of level. 
| As “neither pitch nor tar have been used in the composition 
| its endurance isassured. It can be used also in connection 
| with roofs, and there is no difficulty in making watertight 
_joints.. It has been largely employed for municipal work 
_and has given general satisfaction. Its cheapness can be 
judged when i it is said that a roll measuring 24 feet by 3 feet 
by ¢ inch can be purchased for 14s. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT WIRING. 


THE screwed steel conduit system for electric-light wiring 
is now employed by Messrs. Strode.& Co. in a variety of 
buildings, one of the latest being in the Naval College at 
Dartmouth. One of the advantages of the system is that 
all the tubes can be fixed during construction, and concealed 
in the walls, floors and ceilings, so that the decorative 
| treatment of rooms is not interfered with. The joints being 
made with screwed sockets, the whole system is made 
watertight, as well as affording perfect protection for the 
cables and wires against all kinds of injury. The cables 
and wires can be drawn into the conduits at any time, and 
are always accessible by means of drawing-in boxes pro- 
| vided. The best arrangement of these drawing-in boxes, 
and the proper setting out of the runs of the various tubes, 
| is only arrived at by expert knowledge. It is also essential 
to make a continuous metallic connection throughout 
between the tubes, boxes, switchboards, fuse-boards, &c., 
so that the whole system is earthed. If properly carried 
out this system will be found to be safe, protective, per- 
| manent and fireproof. At the Savoy Hotel over fifty miles 
of steel conduit have been installed. The electric bells, 
wiring, telephones and fire alarms were also carried out 
| on the same system. 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE WOOD. 


Tue American Consul at Bordeaux, in a report to the 
Washington Bureau of Manufactures, says that, warned by 
the great damage caused by the recent fire at the Milan 
Exposition, the French Deputy Commissioner-General de- 
voted much of his time to the study and investigation of the 
different methods of rendering wood, paper, silk, cotton and 
woollen stuffs non-inflammable. He decided to experiment 
with a mixture consisting of sulphate of ammonia, 135 
grams; borate of soda, 15 grams; boric acid, 5 grams; and 
water, 1,000 grams ; and with this he treated pine shavings, 
wood, paper and cotton fibre. After a thorough drying the 
pile was set on fire, and when the fire had exhausted itself 
the impregnated shavings and wood were found to be 
simply blackened and charred; they gave out no flame. 
Paper and cotton fibre treated with the same solution con- 
sumed very slowly without a blaze. So successful and 
conclusive seemed the demonstration that orders were given 
that all wood and timber used in the construction of the 
buildings for the forthcoming Bordeaux Exposition, and all 
cotton, canvas and linen stuffs, carpets and rugs employed 
in the furnishing should be treated with this mixture. 


INSANITARY AREAS. 


In the thirty-fourth annual report of the medical officer of 
the Local Government Board he says :—"“‘It is satisfactory 
to note the comparatively few occasions on which the visit 
of an inspector has been concerned with sanitary administra- 
tion in connection with smallpox. In 1904-5 these visits 
numbered only twenty, whereas in 1903-4 and 1902-3 they 
were thirty-six and 124 respectively. The diminution here 
indicated of central intervention in matters of local admini- 
stration is, however, to be referred, as far as many rural 
and most minor urban districts are concerned, almost 
wholly to the subsidence of smallpox, not to any general 
improvement in the methods of sanitary administration and 
infectious disease prevention adopted by the authorities of 
such districts. There had been found, indeed, as a result of 
visits by inspectors to districts of this class on account of 
smallpox, serious grounds for suspecting in not a few 
instances much neglect of sanitary matters generally on the 
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part of the authority and its officers. Accordingly, — 
1904-5 Opportuni‘y was taken so far as the resources of ¢) 
Board’s medical staff have permitted, to investigate {| 
sanitary state and administration of rural and urh; 
districts in various directions throughout the country. Abo 
a dozen separate administrative areas, mainly small urb, 
districts, have come specially under scrutiny during ¢| 
year, and with results which are far from encouraging.” 
After mentioning certain districts where investigati: 
had been made, the report continues :—“ It is a matter f 
serious consideration whether the creation of small urb; 
districts is in the true interests of efficient sanitary admini 
tration. Subdivision of administrative districts leads, in t| 
aggregate, to larger disbursements in the way of salaries, di 
to the multiplication of officers, and in the way of offi 
accommodation for these and for the local authority. 1 
justify this increased expenditure the counterbalancing eo 
sideration should be increase of administrative efficienc 
In districts that, after subdivision, still remain of conside 
able importance, this result may perhaps be attained, b 
it may be apprehended that a point of subdivision is n 
infrequently reached at which the increased expenditure 
accompanied by diminished efficiency. At what point ; 
indicated by the population the dividing line between i 
crease and decrease of such efficiency is reached may be 
question not easily determined—one to be decided not | 
an arbitrary standard of population alone, but by other co 
siderations of a local nature.” : 


NEW STREET STATION ROOF, BIRMINGHA) 


Tue collapse of a large portion of the roof of Charing Cro 
Station about a year ago caused questions to be raise 
respecting the security of that which covers the origin 
portion of New Street Station, Birmingham. At a meetit 
of the shareholders of the London and North-Wester 
Railway shortly after the Charing Cross disaster the chai 
man stated that it should be the subject of careful examin: 
tion. As a matter of fact, says the Birmingham Daily Post, th 
roof is continually under inspection, as one part or anoth 
is always undergoing painting for the protection of th 
ironwork against corrosion. During the present year, hoy 
ever, a complete overhauling has been in progress, evel 
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rtion of the metalwork and every rivet being minutely 
‘amined. The roof is practically fifty-three years old, and at 
~e-time of its construction was regarded as a remarkable 
‘fample of engineering. With a length of 1,080 feet it has 
single girder span of 212 feet at a height of 75 feet from 
Jerails. It. was for a long time the largest single-span 
ofin the world. The ends of the girders rest upon sub- 
antial iron columns, those upon the New Street side being 
artly enclosed with masonry. The form of girder is a 
_nogularly beautiful one, consisting first of an elliptical 
‘yuble T of wrought-iron, which gives the roof its outline. 
2sneath this is a thick cylindrical tie-rod, also arched, and 
pnected with the upper portion by twelve upright trusses 
 Jatticework, the intervals between each upright being 
ossed by tension straps. It is a very elegant form of con- 
ruction, and has excited much admiration. 

The examination which has recently been carried out 
+ the company’s engineer shows that the roof has worn 
markably well and is still perfectly secure. A good deal, 
ywever, has been learned during the last half century 
‘specting the behaviour of metals under tension and com- 

vession, and, in order to provide an ample margin of 
curity, as well as to add to the ultimate life of the roof, it 

us been deemed desirable to incur an expenditure of 
yeral thousand pounds in its reinforcement. For some 
onths work has been going in connection with the recon- 
ruction of the wind screen at the south end of the station, 
hich has naturally had to bear the brunt of exposure to 
| sorts of trying conditions. This somewhat difficult 
idertaking is well advanced. The removal of the sheeting 
rthe protection of workmen has revealed what is being 
me to counteract any tendency to spreading in connection 
iththe roof girders. To eachof these there is being applieda 
_ipplementary tie-bar or double strap of steel extending from 
‘ot to foot ot the girder at a distance of about 5 feet or so 
slow the centre of the original tie-bar, and braced up into a 
ightly arched form by rods depending from the main 
ch upon each side of the upright trusses. The use of 
ieumatic tools enables this work to be done with a 
lerity which would not have been possible a few years 
jo. Up above an opening of the roof near the supporting 
lumns in the private road of the station there has been 
mstructed a platform upon which is placed the engine 
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working the compression apparatus, and elastic tubes are 
carried along the scaffolding to the spot at which the rivet- 
ting of the lengths of steel is carried on. Two of the rein- 
forced girders are now fully exposed to view opposite to 
the Queen’s Hotel portion of the station. It is seen that the 
effect will be to make the roofwork look a little more com- 
plicated and a little lower than at present, but the operation 
of and the reason for the device is obvious. The platform 
for another engine and apparatus is being erected nearer to 
Navigation Street, so that the work may be carried on in 
two sections. It will, however, take about six months to 
complete. 


BUILDING A HOUSE IN MALABAR. 


WHEN a Malayalee starts to build himself a house, he is 
not particular how long it takes before the house is ready 
for occupation, says Indian Engineering, but he exercises 
every possible precaution, which his astrologers and his 
shastras lay down, to preclude the least ill-luck eventuating 
on the building. First and foremost there is a world of 
fuss as to the selection of a desirable site. On no account 
should a house be constructed on land the eastern side of 
which is bounded by a temple, a serpent grove, a demon 
shrine, or other place of worship. The compound must 
have a certain particular aspect, and its south-eastern arm 
should stretch out to a greater length than the other parts, 
and the structure itself should not stand in the centre of the 
compound, but on some spot decided upon after an abstruse 
geometrical calculation. An auspicious moment for the 
tree-felling having been found and the felling having been 
duly carried out, the tree is sawn up and worked out into 
the various shapes required, after which the astrologer is 
again sent for, in order to fix a day for planting the four 
corner posts of the building. The work of construction 
proceeds slowly, a hideous image, a glass bottle, a cactus 
branch or some other substances being hung up in a con- 
spicuous place, with the view of averting the evileye. The 
walls and woodwork being over, the thatching has to be 
taken in hand, and for this again an auspicious moment has 
to be ascertained and fixed. 

There is, then, the other important question of a site for 
the well. A diviner must be called in to find a favourable 
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spot for the sinking of the well. A house built in the | very severe. The scale recognised in former days — 
regular orthodox fashion will invariably face the east. | Board schools and voluntary schools alike was 8 square f, 
Other cardinal points may be faced, but the south is avoided | for each child, and this no doubt obtains, so far as nomi! 
under any circumstances. Why an eastern prospect is so | accommodation is concerned, in a large number of schoc 
highly prized is because it enables the sungod to enter the | both Council and voluntary. But, on the other hand, 
house through the front door. Yet another little ceremony | must be remembered that very many schools, though cak 
consists in applying a lighted torch to a corner of the roof | lated on the 8 feet square basis, doin fact afford much mc 
immediately after the thatching. It is assumed that the | than 8 square feet for each child, owing to the number 
house, having hereby taken fire once, will ever after enjoy | children attending them being much less than the nomi 
immunity from destruction by the devastating firegod. The | accommodation. 

Malayalee will not willingly grow a casuarina tree in his | SS 
grounds, it being considered dreadfully unlucky. A jessa- 

mine bower cannot be put up in front of the building, for it PAVING IN EDINBURGH. 
will fast become the abode of an evil spirit. The flame of | A STatemeNnT has been presented to the members of t 
the forest is another unlucky tree, the planting of which | Streets and buildings committee of the Edinburgh Corpo, 
would bring about the early death of the owner. tion by Councillor David Grieve on ‘the work of that ¢o) 
mittee during the five years of his convenership, which | 


resigns on his retiral from the Council next month. 

Edinburgh is perhaps distinguished among larger cities’ 
FLOOR SPACE IN SCHOOLS. the general hilliness of its site and the great breadth of 4 
In the House of Commons last week Dr. Macnamara asked | of its carriageways. Unusually large areas of paving ha 
the President of the Board of Education if he could state | to be dealt with and maintained, and these are frequently | 
the practice of the Board in the matter of the number of | steep inclination, entailing much extra wear from hors: 
square feet of floor space to be allocated to each child in the | hoof and wheel-drag. It would appear, therefore, that t 
planning of new schools, Council and non-provided;| only practicable paving for most lines of heavy traffic mu 
whether it was the practice to permit existing Council and | be the hardest, non-slippery stone procurable. There a 
non-provided schools to accommodate children on any | some strong objections against stone paving. One of the 
other scale; if so, whether he would state that scale and | is that, apart from their noise, stones form one of ¢] 
the extent to which it was now in operation; and if he | roughest of wheel-paths for the vehicle, and add greatly 
would consider the desirableness in the interests of the | its draught. With the view of meeting this defect, the o 
health and comfort of the children and of educational | idea of a smooth stone tramway for wheels was revivi 
efficiency, of insisting upon at least a 10 square feet scale | three years ago in Elm Row, and with considerable succes 
allround? Mr. Birrell, in reply, said the aim of the Board | The noise and vibration of traffic over stone paving h. 
of Education is to secure for each child in a public | developed so much in these days that the demand in < 
elementary school ro square feet of floor space. In the | much used thoroughfares is for a paving substance le 
case of new schools or enlargements their practice now is | rigid than stone. For this cause various kinds of woc 
always to insist on this, and as regards existing schools they | paving have been on trial within the past few year 
endeavour to bring about the same state of things. But in | including Scottish beech, Russian redwood and hardwoc 
exercising pressure to this end some regard has to be paid | from Australia (in three varieties). Wood has sufficient 
to the heavy burden that would be placed upon the rates | solved the noise problem, but has brought its own defect 
by any sudden demand for so large an increase of school | These are—more or less rapid wear and decay, expansic 
provision as would be entailed-by a universal application of | and the need of frequent gravelling for horses, TI 
a 10-feet scale, that burden being already in many places! Australian varieties ot hardwood promise a much long 
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fethan the softer woods anywhere tried, and in Princes | or no gravel called for on these surfaces. A second result 
ind Rutland Streets have entirely supplanted the latter | of the surveyor’s inquiries was the obtaining of estimates 
luring the past five years. | for composite asphalte and tar-macadam to suit the lighter 
| Plardwood blocks have been put down almost every year | classes of traffic, and the old causeway of Eton Terrace and 
_jince 1897, and in rare cases has any sign of decay yet | Lennox Street has been replaced by tar-macadam of a 
ppeared, whilst the average wear under heaviest traffic | special manufacture for which exceptional merit is claimed. 
as only been barely 1-16th of an inch per year. During | Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for forming opinions— 
ye period under review this Inaterial has been laid at the | about this paving. It is possible that this latest experiment 
sllowing places, viz. Princes Street (completing of east and | is some contribution towards solving the problem of a dust- 
stend paving), Rutland Street, Queensferry Street, | less highway. The initial cost of a surface of tar-macadam 
othian Road, North Bridge (at Post Office and Scofsman), | is just double that of a full top coat of ordinary macadam. 
‘outh Bridge (east side, opposite University), Nicolson | Should the life of the first be twice as long there ought 
\treet, George Street, St. Andrew Square, Morningside | to follow a great extension of its use, at least in 
toad, Dalry Road, Gorgie Road, Warrender Park Road, | the quieter residential streets. In connection with the 
ockhart Bridge, West Maitland Street and George IV. | dust question, during these two last summers the com- 
iridge. The principal bar to the more general adoption of | mittee have co-operated with Leith in tar-coating the 

In March 1904 | macadam of Ferry Road, and this annual treatment has had 


ardwood paving is its excessive first cost. 
‘deputation, formed by Treasurer Brown, Mr. Grieve and | the effect of keeping down dust while the dryer season 
lasted. The opinions he had formed as to the materials 


Ir. Sim, was sent southwards to the principal English 
which should now be more extensively adopted were :— 


wns to reap the benefit of their experience with wood or 
(a) Australian or other similar hardwood (preferably black 


ther noiseless paving, and find, if possible, a cheaper 
aarket for the purchase of hardwood. The net results of | butt) for close-built tramway routes, with heavy traffic and 
grades not over 1 in 23; (4) compressed rock asphalte 


nis deputation’s visits were :—(1) A reduction of about 3/. 
for other close-built non-tramway routes, with heavy 


er 1,000 blocks (or 20 per cent.) on that year’s purchases, 
traffic, where the grade is small; and (c) tar-macadam for 


ind (2) considerable improvements in the laying of the 
Jocks and the plant and tools employed. In March of the | close-built residential streets, of light traffic and moderate 
grade. The general condition of our carriageways, as of 


»llowing year the same parties, adding Councillor Macarthy, | 
our foot pavements, would bear comparison at the present 


vere sent again to England on the same subject, and gained 

dditional valuable information from what they saw in| moment with those of any city in the kingdom. The 
macadamised roads, in particular, have been all reshaped 
in the past five years, and are now in splendid order. Co- 


} 
| operation between the city road surveyor and the various: 
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.ondon, Nottingham and Newcastle, and from interviews 
vith experts. They also arranged advantageous purchases 
f the wood required that season. 


But, in paving experiments, the committee have been 
ontent to limit themselves to wood alone. In February 
ast they instructed the surveyor to inquire as to other 
mooth pavings which might be tested in selected streets 
yith reasonable prospects of advantage. As one result of 
hese inquiries, they laid this year in East Fountain Bridge, 
Janor Place and Cowgate the most approved form of com- 
iressed rock-asphalte. This is considerably cheaper and 
nore cleanly than hardwood, and does not, like it, give 
rouble by after expansion. As to asphalte’s alleged 


street-disturbing authorities to keep down repeated openings 
of the surface has been vigorously maintained. During his 
term of chairmanship these streets have withstood the 
installation of a great system of underground telephones. 


They have also been extensively cut up for the distributing 


mains occasioned by the Talla water supply, for the gas 
mains from Granton, the post-office telegraphs, and the 
substitution of valve for ball hydrants. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these special elements of disturbance, added to the 
ordinary openings contended with, the surfaces have been 


lipperiness in certain weathers, there has as yet beeu little | maintained in an increasingly high state of repair. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. cheaper than any other body. Under national insurance 


: sachs : , | would not matter whether the workman was in the employ. 
Tue annual meeting of the Birmingham Master Builders’ | 4¢ , sub-contractor, chief contractor or an undertaker; he 
Association was held on Monday under the presidency of | would be entitled to compensation by law, and would be 
Mr. J. B. Whitehouse. In the course of his address he | able to receive it without having deductions, as at present, 


called attention to the amendment of the Workmen’s Com- | Owing to litigation. He was surprised that the trades 
pensation Act. The present law was, he said, so incomplete, | Unionists had not seen the very evil position a large number 
so full.of defects, and so badly drawn that neither masters | of men occupied under the present Act, and would occup 
nor men were secure under its provisions. It had been | under the proposed measure unless it was amended. They 
rightly termed, from the vast amount of litigation that had | were not safeguarded, and the masters, too, were in a false 
taken place, the Lawyers’ Compensation Act. What they | position. It had been said that the Labour members had 
wanted was a complete Act. They were in agreement that | the Government in the hollow of their hands, and if it was 
some compensation should be paid to a workman if he met | to their advantage to have compulsory and national insur- 
with an accident in the course of his employment. They | ance now was their time to obtain it. 

wanted the man to feel that he was safe, and they wanted, 
on the other hand, to feel that they were protected. He 
should like to quote a case where the present Act was nota 

good one... They would take a small employer with very CHIMNEYS AND FLUES. 
little capital who did not insure, and one of whose workmen | THE following report was adopted at the last annual meet- 
met with a serious accident. The workman was entitled | ing of the United States National Fire Protection Associa- 
by law to compensation from that employer, but the latter | tion :— 

was not insured, and had nothing; the position of the man Your committee on chimneys and flues has interpreted 
was then a bad one. If it was a case of total disablement | its subject as meaning all conveyers of heat or the results 
he was in a precarious position for the whole of his life. | of combustion, and at the outset we beg to say that we con- 
If it was a fatal accident, then it was hard lines on the | sider this subject as practically an inexhaustible one on 
widow and children. The Government had said nothing in | account of not.only the various’classes of flues, but also on 
the present Bill to remedy many of the defects which were | account of the unlimited types, constructions, arrangements, 
known to exist under the present law. There was nothing | purposes and locations of each of the various classes. 
about compulsory insurance, but that alone would not be Chimneys and flues have been investigated from the 
sufficient, because if they took the case he had just quoted, | standpoint of construction, location and protection by the 
and granted that the employer had been insured, he was | architect, builder and manufacturer, as well as by the 
sorry to say there were too many insurance companies | insurance interests until at this time we have these subjects 
who were prepared to take the premiums, but had no | treated of in all building codes, fire ordinances and rulings 
intention to meet their claims and liabilities. They had | of the various inspection bureaus in a more or less ex- 
printed at the back of their policies, in very small type, | haustive manner, but the variations of temperature in like 
such as it required a double-power magnifying-glass to read, | flues cannot be taken up in these rulings without the 
clauses that rendered void any of the liabilities which | writing of volumes upon the question of protection, and so 
might come from those employers upon some technical | would the consideration of each case of air drafts, ventila- 
point. With compulsory insurance alone the man was still | tion and general surroundings produce volumes of rules 
in a very bad position. What was,required was a Bill con- | and requirements; hence it is that in the various codes and 
taining clauses of compulsory and national insurance. | rules each subject has, received a general treatment rather 
There ought to be compulsory and national insurance | than a specific treatment for each condition likely to arise, 
because the Government had the powers of obtaining money ' and it is in this general way, with some attention to specific 
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hese subjects. 

As a general proposition, all heat-conveying flues 
should be free from all contact with inflammable materials, 
jhould have a free ventilating space surrounding them, 
hould be securely built and supported, should be so plac ed 
hat they can be readily reached so as to clean them off on 
the tops; the distance from inflammable materials is to a 
great extent dependent upon the construction of the flue, 
he temperature of the heat passing through it, and the con- 
jinuous length of time the heat is passing through. 


ng features :— 
| In all-chimneys and flues of 
ood, hard, well-burnt brick 


brick construction only 
should be used: soft or 


truck smooth on inside, excepting where the flue is lined 
vith well-burnt clay or terra-cotta pipe; no pargeting 
aortar shall be used on the inside ; for bake-ovens, low- 
iressured boilers and similar purposes the brickwork shall 
‘e at least 8 inches in thickness and lined continuously on 
aside with well-burnt clay or terra-cotta pipe, and be capped 
vith terra-cotta, stone or cast-iron ; for high- pressure boilers 
he brickwork shall be not less than I2 inches i in thickness, 
vith the inside 4 inches of this wall built up of firebrick 
aid in fire-mortar for a distance of 25 feet in any direction 
-om the source of heat; for smelting furnaces or of steam 
oilers or other apparatus which heat the flues to a high 


jortar for a distance of not less than 25 feet in any direction 
som the source of heat. All other chimney flues shall be 
med continuously on the inside with well-burnt clay or 
srra-cotta pipe made smooth on inside trom the bottom of 
ie flue or throat of the fireplace if flue starts from the 
\tter; chimneys not in continual use or in dwellings from 
replaces or stoves, need not be lined, but must be struck 
mooth on inside. It is not advisable to have any bends or 
aves requiring a smaller upward inclination than 75 degs., 

ad all curves and bends are to be deprecated. No flue 
jould be less than 8 by 8 inches. No chimney shall be 
4ilt up from any floor, shelf or beam of a building where 


emperature, shall be built with double walls of suitable | 
nickness for the temperature, with an air space between | 
1e walls, the inside 4 inches to be of firebrick laid in fire- | 


Specifically, we desire to bring to your notice the follow- | 


salmon” brick should be prohibited ; all joints should be | 


Liiions, that your committee has approached and treated 


these are of wood. Ina frame building where the chimney 
is not built up from the ground, it should rest on a base of 
masonry of firebrick set in fire-mortar not less than 12 inches 
thick, this base resting on supports independent of the con- 
struction of the building. In a brick building where the 
chimney is not built in the wall, it should be built as 
in similar cases in a frame building, or the wall should 
be corbelled out so as to support the chimney, which 
should then be properly anchored into the wall. Ina stone 


| or concrete building the treatment should be the same as in 


a brick building. All unused flue holes.in chimneys shall 
be: bricked up or closed with permanent, tightly-fitting 
metal covers, but no papers, bags, cloths or other inflam- 
mable materials must be used forthis purpose. Horizontal 
brick ‘flues should be covered on their tops with neat cement. 

In the consideration of the best methods for protecting 


| woodwork and other inflammable materials from the effects 


of heat from metal heat-conveying flues we are brought 


| face to face with a question of diversified and various 


junction with and is dependent on these conditions. 


aspects, as, for instance, the thickness of the metal, the 
degree of heat conveyed, the distance from the woodwork, 
the continuous length of time that heat is being conveyed, 
air drafts and the amount of ventilation about the flue. The 
class of protection must be considered and required in con- 
In 
some places metal shields with air spaces of varying depths 
on each side will be sufficient; in other places a heavy 
coating of asbestos on the flue and an air-space between it 
and the woodwork will answer ; in other places the wood- 
work should be protected with asbestos overlaid with tin 
following all lines and angles of the woodwork, standard 
tin clad; but your committee is unable, under the varying 
conditions, to lay down any one method, and can only 
recommend that the protection shall be adequate for the 
conditions involved, and shall consist of practically one of 
the three above- mentioned methods. 

Sheet-metal stove pipes should be prohibited where 
passing through roofs, sides of buildings where in concealed 
spaces or where subject to sufficient moisture to cause 
rusting. Where passing through partitions, floors or other 
inflammable materials they should be surrounded with 
thimbles of metal so constructed as to maintain an air space 
of at least 2 inches between the pipe and the thimble. and 
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wits ventilating holes so placed as to carry off the heat 
from within the thimble—or be surrounded with metal 


pipe and so placed as to maintain a clear space of at least | 


it inches between the smoke-pipe and the surrounding 


pipe—or be held in a soap-stone collar or well-burnt clay 
ring of not less than 2 inches in thickness, and so placed | 
should | 


that no wood will be within 2 inches of the pipe; 


enter the chimney in full sight, fit the chimney hole closely ; “| 


should not enter a chimney hole within 12 inches of any 
wooden floor, partition, or of any ceiling other than fire- 
proof construction, unless there is a metal shield with venti- 


lating space on both sides between the pipe and the wood- | 
work, when the distance may not be less than 8 inches, | 
or if the woodwork is covered with asbestos overlaid with | 


tin standard clad, then the distance may be not less than 
2 inches. All joints must be tight. 

Tile flues, whether of well- burnt clay or of vitrified 
tile, should not be used ; these are subject to breakage, not 
only from physical shock, but from the eftects of heat, 
Anoisture and cold, through contraction and expansion, 
especially where the variations of these conditions are 
extreme. If permitted they should not rest upon any 
wooden shelf, flooring, &c., and should have a space of at 
least 2 inches between them and all woodwork through 
which they may pass; they must not be used in concealed 
space. 

Clay pipe flues or chimneys are prohibited. 

Any hollow, continuous space in a building constructed 
of hollow building 
made use of as a flue or chimney. 
tremely dangerous and is prohibited. 


This practice is ex- 


Steam pipes should under no condition be allowed in | 


contact with wood or any other inflammable material ; 
where on the side of a room they should be -hung on iron 
hangers of approved design ; where overhead they must be 
hung on iron holders; where on floors they should be sup- 
ported on bricks, approved iron supports, iron pipes or 
should be hung from above; where passing through floors 


the floors must be cut away so as to allow a clear space | 


between the pipes and the wood, and the pipes, must be 
properly bushed ; should not be in any location where they 
cannot be easily reached for the purpose of cleaning all 
dust, rubbish, &c., from them, such as behind benches, 


Bacs N 


EMBOSSED GLAZED, 


| 


false flooring, &c.; wherever placed or however hung, the 
must be permanently fixed so as not to be affected in the 
position by “hammer,” expansion and contraction. T} 
overhead method of steam piping is preferred. 

Foundry cupolas should have cast-iron or steel chargir 
floors; should extend at least 10 feet above highest point , 
any roof within a radius of 50 feet; be covered on top wit 
a heavy wire netting; be capped with a spark arrester, ar 
in all parts be at least 2 feet from all surrounding woo 
work, 

The size of all dampers in all flues should be limite 
in area; those in furnace and builer flues should advisab 
be of a size of but nine-tenths of the area of the fli 
opening. 

Iron smoke stacks from boilers should not be with 
ro inches of any woodwork. 

As a summing up of these generalisations we can on 
point out the tact that the entire matter of safety and pr 
tection to the greatest extent lies with the inspector, for, f 
one building that is being built and in which the archite 
or builder may be willing to concede the need for care 
the construction of these devices, there are hundreds 
thousands already built with defective chimneys and flu 
which need the attention of the proper authorities for the 
correction ; hence it is primarily “up to” the inspecti 


| bureaus to apply such rules as we already have. 


brick, tile or cement blocks cannot be | 


In addition to the points already brought out we wou 
suggest that— 

1. The inspection bureaus give closer supervision of ; 
new buildings, particularly dwellings and others which a 


_ subject to cheap construction, and insist to whatever exte 


they deem justifiable on the application of the building cod 
of their locations, where there are any, to the bad conditio 
which may be found being carried out. 

2. That all chimneys be cleaned out yearly, at least. 

3. That regular rules be insisted upon as to the cleani 
of all dust, rubbish, waste, &c., from all steam pipes, ai 
particularly from the tops of all horizontal heat-conveyi 
pipes. 

4. That all heat-conveying pipes receive regular 1 inspe 
tion in order to see whether they have become. loose at t 
joints, whether they have sprung so as to come in cont 
with wood, whether they are properly supported. 
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in, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
\sinéss communications to the Managing Director, 


2.94. GILBERT WOOD, 


phing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 


jiered in the United States of America as second-class 
natter. Agents for America, The International News 
0, 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 
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Important Notice to the 
tects and Civil Engineers of Westminster, 


stminster has become one of the most important centres 
t professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

‘ements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
i, Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
“(LD QUEEN, STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
5 ING eCO: becoming the representatives for cll 
business purposes. 


| eee 
Ib Diringham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
5 


| AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


4 Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Ikirne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; 

by eres, and Auckland, New Zealand ; 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

Beers AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


Welling- 


Launceston 


~ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


| no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
r this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


ceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


‘nd no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


E than first oe on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Vorkmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
aMethe subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
ithe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
cated matters arising from the provisions of this 
Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
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CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 
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answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. } 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
edaralice be held Bi cored Le their contents. 


+ ENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Cre London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EarLEstown. — Nov. 30.— The Newton-in-Makerfield 
Urban District Council invite competitive plans for erection 
of a public library, the total cost, exclusive of site, not to 
exceed 4,000/. Mr. C. Cole, clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, 
Lancs. 

Giascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 
competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
the erection thereon of small _ self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 752, 50/2. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


GooLe.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 
school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
507. and 25/7. Deposit 2/ 2s. James Wim. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 


IRELAND.— 


| Ireland invite from architects the submission of designs for 


labourers’ cottages in rural districts. Premiums of 50/., 304. 
and 2o/. for the three best designs. A copy of the condi- 
tions of the competition may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, Dublin. 

MontTeEvIDEO.— Dec. 14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, anc, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, ‘Strand, W.C. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of tco/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 


‘For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
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WOLVERHAMPTON.—Lec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ 
home adjoining the hospital. .Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house 
governor and secretary. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrincton.—Noy. 26.—For the erection of an engine 
and boiler-house at Altham Bridge. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
Haywood & Harrison, architects, Accrington. 

AsuHFoRD.—Nov. 30.—For the widening of the bridge 
over the ditch, Beaver Road, near the sewage pumping 
station. Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, North Street, 
Ashford, Kent. 

Barnwoop.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of a block to 
accommodate about 170 female patients at the Second 
County asylum, Barnwood, near Gloucester. Deposit 3/. 3s. 
Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 

Beitrast.—Dec. 3.—For a stores building (two storeys) 
in brick, 18 feet long by 50 feet wide, with steel principal 
roof and steel girder supported floor; also offices, 34 feet 
long, making a total length of block 215 feet, at their 
Dundalk station, for the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in- 
chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


BLACKBURN.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of extensions to 
Accrington Road Council school, to accommodate 300 
children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, archi- 
tects, 24 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Boston.—Dec. 3.—For converting part of the fish market 
into a lavatory, &c, and converting the old police-station 
into a shop. Mr. G. E. Clarke, borough surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Boston, Lines. 

CiitHEROE.—Dec. 1.—For roofing and slating the new 
store shed at the Corporation depot. Mr. Arthur R. 
Bleazard, borough surveyor. 

Cowick.—Noy. 26.—For the whole or several trades— 
viz. bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner, and 
plumber and glazier’s work—required in the construction 


of bay windows and internal: alterations to the (¢ 
Cowick, near Snaith. Names to Messrs. Thomas V 
Sons, architects and surveyors, 84 Albion Street, Lee 

Dewseury.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of seven s 
houses at Dewsbury Moor. Messrs. J. Firth & Son 
tects, Vulcan Road, Dewsbury. 


Dorxinc.—Dec. 1.—The Urban District Counej 
quotations, plans and full details for providing ane 
ing a house-refuse destructor capable of dealin; 
60 tons weekly. Separate prices are desired | 
machinery, including steam-raising plant; (2) , 
steam-raising plant; and (3) building and roadway 
W. J. Hodges, clerk, 64 South Street, Dorking. 

East ArpsLty.—Nov. 26.—For (1) extending the 
converting present storeroom into w.c.’s, and other w: 
the East Ardsley (girls’ and infant) school; (2) tak 
the present lavatory basins and wood framing, anc 
new lavatory basins, &c., in place of the old ones 
West Ardsley Blackgates schools. The West Ridin 
cation Office, 128 Northgate, Wakefield. 


Epinsurcu.—Nov. 28.—For the mason, joiner, p! 
and plasterer’s works of alterations to be made to pr 
65-73 Henderson Row. The Burgh Engineer, City 
bers, Edinburgh. 

FaLtmoutH.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of ver 
sanitary conveniences and other work at Gyllyngdune 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings. 

> FERRYBRIDGE.— Dec. 3.—For the repairs to Ferry 
bridge, on the Doncaster and Tadcaster, main road, 
the rural district of Pontefract. Deposit 1/2 Mr. 
Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wak 

Fryup.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to 
Council school, for the North Riding of Yorkshire | 
Council. Mr. Douglas Smith, secretary, County 
Northallerton. 

FuLwoop.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of a pub! 
mentary schoo] to accommodate 162 children at Fu 
near Preston, Lancashire. Deposit 24 Mr. Henry 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Giascow.—Nov. 28.—For the several works requi 
connection with the alterations on the northern, ¥ 


VELLUMITE 


J. & W. WADE & CO., Fiaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


AN HARDWOODS, WHITEWOOD, MAHOGANY —p INE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


A TILE with 4 NON-REFLECTING SUR 
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1OAK FLOORING 32/6 PRIME & DRY 


PER SQUARE. 


E. 
gndons — 
3 and 5 VIRGINIA ROAD, BETHNAL CREEN) On i 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividing Schools, Halls, 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY 


Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 
ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, St 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRI 
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ithern police offices, for the Corporation. The Office Deposit 20/7. Mr. R. Banks- Martin, architect, 121 Plashet 


jc Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. | Grove, East Ham, E. 

: HERINGTON.—Dec. 8.—For alterations at Gotherington | Lonpon.—Nov. 28.— For. the erection of an infirmary for 
ni school, Gloucestershire. Mr. R. S. Phillips, sur- | fifty beds at the Chase Farm schools, The Ridgeway, 
519 the committee, Shire Hall, Gloucester. Enfield, N., for the Guardians of Edmonton Union. Deposit 


siprorv.—Dec. 3.—For the construction of partitions Shes s: Mr. Stuart Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 
. : Lonpon.—Nov. 29.—For the construction of an under 
sply of iron Besets. &c., at the Corporation stables. ground convenience for men and women in Theobald’s 
Mason, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Bridge | & : «3 shee 

MA P é “~ | Road, and for additions to the existing underground con- 

p Guildford. | venience in Shaftesbury Avenue, for the Holborn Borough 
@\irAx.—Nov. 24.—For the mason, joiner, plumbe, | Council. Messrs. Gardner & Theobald, 110 Great Russell 

steel constructor’s and patent glazing works re- | Street. 

jin the erection of engineers’ works. Mr. Lister | MACCLESFIELD.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of a strong 

architect, Central Chambers, 10 Central Street, | room at the Union offices, Macclesfield. Messrs. Whittaker 

& Bradburn, architects, King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 

fycoat.—Nov. 27.—For the erection of a public MANCHESTER.— Dec. 5.—For the erection of the Beaver 
ary school to accommodate three hundred children | Road Municipal school, Didsbury. Deposit 2/7 2s. The 

yoat, near Accrington, Lancashire. Deposit 2/. Mr. | Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

ni Littler, county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, MansFIELD.—Nov. 26.—For the erection and completion 


of a ward at the infectious hospital, Southwell Road, Mans- 
&—Nov. 24.—For the erection of the Leigh Street | field. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, borough surveyor, White 
«@ school, to accommodate 1,200 children. Deposit | Hart Chambers, Mansfield. } \ 
» Mr. Joseph Lindley, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Newron-1n- MaKERFIELD.—Nov. 30.—For the Soy si 
e a public library at an inclusive cost of 4,o00/ Mr. C. Cole, 


| : ‘ Clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs. 
aiAND.— Dec. 1.—For the. following works in connec- Scormanp, — Nov. © 260-2 For slayitip-of arounda mand 

Be rection, of a Bee on ectory at’ Roscrea, boundary walls, and for the mason, joiner, slater, plasterer 
merary oly peer ss Pena tons; eee Hore and plumber’s work of the proposed United Free Church 
aie s2) Corrugated iron buildings, or eeecmatively manse, Ardrishaig. Messrs. Gillies & Todd, architects, 
js with Belfast felt roofing. Deposit 2 The Bochenhea © 
et Ys fee 08 Factory, Roscrea. ScoTLanp.—Nov. 30.—-For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
uiinD.—Dec. 3.—For a stores building (two storeys) plaster, plumber, painter and glazierwork of villas to be 
i 181 feet long by 50 feet wide, with steel principal | erected in King Edward Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid 
ail steel girder supported floor ; also offices, 34 feet & McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh. 
jaking a total length of 215 feet, at their Dundalk ScoTLanp.—Dec. 3.—For the construction of station 
for the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). buildings at Cove, Kincardineshire, for the Caledonian 
p27, 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens | Railway Company. Deposit 2/, 2s. The Company’s Engi- 
f)ublin, or at the office of the District Engineer, neer, Buchanan Street station, Glasgow, or at the office of 
iS the Company’s District Engineer, General Station, Perth. 
E)ONSTONE.—Dec. 6.—For the erection of an additional STAFFORD.—Nov. 24.—For the erection of a shop and 
sshome at their infirmary, Whipps Cross Road, | premises in the Gaol Road. Mr. R. A. Glass, architect, 
b otfe N.E., for the Guardians of West Ham Union. ! 104 Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. 


——— 
| 66 99 
: A.C RI C DURO Registered 
D-EXTRACTORS: | seEoures ELOORIN G. 
ET Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &e. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


Yale Locks 


have the celebrated pin- 
tumbler mechanism and 
small, paracentric key. 
They give genuine se- 


curity and cost but lit- 
tle more than inferior 
locks. Made in many forms. 
For sale by all Ironmongers. 


YALE & TOWNE, Ltd. 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - - LONDON. 


The 


Water : 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., B.C. | 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, | Ajso PRESSED Smoothtne Trade Mark: 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been mootlt-faced { ase Maks 


published or. Applicaticn to The Publisher. HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


| a ee Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century aga 
HARD D. BATCHELOR, |= 
g%~ Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. mks SER Dp Ul Ss 
( as ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Gy jirg Ag, 27524 


FEST “HYDRO” MA 
USSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
fERWELIE. | 


TRADE MARK 
“WATER LIGHT? 


SYSTEM OF IMPROVED ACETYLENE, 


For lighting Country Homes, Villages, &c. 
Attention, only 10 minutes per week. Liberal 
Discounts to Architects and the Trade. 
THE WATER LIGHT COMPANY, 
Raymouth Rd., Bermondsey, London, S.E. 


i’ CARSON & SONS, 


*rks, Battersea, London. 


e y Se 2 
» ,WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. "ee iy Lag te Your Enquiries 
: ARGEST STEAM EL ING 8 IN THE ~ KINGDOM. tao 2 Se, 
Ps yi oo i Sea ie a ‘ “Op For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
| TICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


Mf THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s, 6a, {CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 
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TwicKENHAM.—Dec. 5.—For the erection of a post office. TENDERS 

Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, at H M. Office of Works, 3 

&c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. BECKENHAM. 
Wates.—Nov. 24.—For building a schoolroom, &c., and ; : t 4 
renovating Bethel C.M. chapel, Pembrey. Mr. Thomas ‘e saa ae ce ee ae : eX 
Williams, Commercial Arms, Pembrey. surveyor. <a | 
Wates.—Nov. 28.—For erection of stone and _ steel Motor and fan. | 
bridge at Glanyrafondu, near Talley, Llandilo, Carmarthen- Bastar Caines £ | 
shire. Mr. Charles H. Mounsey, county engineer and sur- C i a ie a , ; ; ; : ed I 
veyor, Carmarthen. Pe aie : ‘ Z : : ‘ : ca 
Waters.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of a proposed house Sturtevant Engine Co. ‘ ; : : Le | 
at Ystrad Mynach.. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Richard Edwards, Goddard, Massey & Warner . j ; . 509. 
architect and surveyor, Brynheulog, Treharris. Heenan & Froude & . 7 : ’ . 884 | 
Wates.—Dec. 5.—For alterations and repairs to six Babcock & Wilcox . : ‘ : é . B30! 
cottages, 52, 53, $4, 55, 56 and 57 Gas Row, Dowlais. The| “Musgrave &Co. . . | |= (2); see 
Dowlais Gas and Coke Co., Gasworks, Dowlais. Hughes & Stirling . : . j ; . ee | 
WemMERGILL.—Dec. 15.—For additions to and strengthen- Horsfall Destructor Co. . : 4 : . 477° 
ing of Wemmergill bridge (stone), Yorks, on the Middleton- Davidson & Co. ‘ ; f ; ) . ABO | 
in-Teesdale and Brough main road. County Surveyor’s MatrHews & Yates (accepted ) 5 : . 2386 | 
Office, County Hall, Northallerton. , | 
Steam-engine and fan. | 


Wooppury.—Dec. 3.—For alterations and additions to 


the Lodge, near Woodbury, Devon. Messrs. E. H. Fraser & Son . : f : : ; . eat 
Harbottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter. Crawford : : ‘ . : ee | 

Wooprorp.—Dec. 15.—For the erection and completion Hughes & Stirling . ste : ; ee | 
of a boys’ school to accommodate about 500 pupils, and for Babcock & Wilcox . : ; 5 : . ae 
sundry alterations to the girls and infants’ schools at Musgrave & Co... : : : : aes 
Churchfields, Woodford, Essex, for the Essex education Horsfall Destructor Co. . : , : : eae 
committee. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Chelmsford, and Mr. Goddard, Massey & Warner . . ; 1 
Arthur Hogwood, architects, 33 Great Tower Street, E.C. Davidson & Co... : : t : . 404, 
Names and deposit (5/.) before Nov. 26 to Mr. Ernest J. Matthews & Yates . ; A : : Bes 


Bond, clerk to the local advisory committee, Woodford 


Green, Essex, and 95 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. For making-up roads. Mr. Joun A. ANGELL, surveyor 


WrexHam.—Dec. 4.—For supply and erection of an iron Sidney Road. 
cart-shed at the Willow Road depot. Mr. John England, Hyde & Co. . ; : ‘ : : . £958. 
borough engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, Wrexham. Adams. : ; , ; f i 83. 
Fry Bros. 2 : ; : : ‘ » a 
Free & Sons, . : ; ‘ : ; . > 5b 
Sr. Mary’s Cuurcn, Peterborough, built in 1860, has Pearce : : 4 ; 529 | 
been gradually sinking for some time, and it has now been Woodhams & Sons 5 ; ; ae 
decided to underpin the pillars of the south aisle down to Iles 4 : 5 ‘ : : . 520 
the rock and to rebuild the north wall. Mow em & Co. (accepted ) : aa . Ser. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


. Bie 
wo 
= 0 
05 
pw 
ul z 
eo” 
sé 
us ROCHESTER KEI 
F LONDON OFFICE {$9 OUEERWIGIORA 
‘ Mie x wan a 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS | 

(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, | 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEJTH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and_ Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on af 
y the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ‘ Pa 

AU CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulte 


q AT i x Vincent ROBER 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &C. 


MOSAIC #1 ERRAZZO ( 


14,NARROW PLAIN, BRIST‘ 
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Kendall Road. 


Fry Bros. 

. & Sons 

Pearce . 

-Woodhams & Sons. 

Jes 

VlowLEM & (oat (accepted ) 


Alexander Road. 


~ 


dyde & Co. 

\dams 

fry Bros. 

_7ree & Sons 

Pearce 

Noodhams & Sons 

les 

MowLEM & Co. (accepted ) 


| CARDIFF. 
i: 

| estate, Gabalfa. 
Shepton . 

Tunter & Co. 
Roses 

Mundy : 
datherley & oe 
\shley . 

Nalker . 

Yollins & Co. . 
3rown 
Thomas & Co. 
3arnes, Chaplin & Co. 
Mackay & Davies . 

Rees 

he ILLIAMS, Cardiff ( (acc opted ) 


the construction of roads and sewers on Heathfield | 
Mr. Epcar Down, 
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SUPPLEMEN1 
BIRTLEY. 
For private street works. Mr. G. W. Ayrton, highway 
-4517 0 0 surveyor. 
384 Jai € Burnett & Son . 42,500 0 0 
aca te 8 Carrick 4292) ae A. 
346 19 7 Boiston 2,002 7 5 
Pseweve alley Johnson & Strong 2,049 12 0 
317 4 11 Hart & Thompson 1,899 18 6 
Sik Gael Young . , . 1,860 13 3 
2040 Dare SIMPSON, Newcastle- on- -Tyne (accepted) nk, 7 7OmcmeO 
CORNFORTH. 
427 0 0 For the erection of butchering premises, stabling, &e., at 
251 4 11 Old Cornforth, Durham. Mr. H. T. Grapon, architect, 
247 11 7 Durham. 
a66e han Stockton Co-operative Society . : £1,403 0 O 
237 12 11 Bell & Mann a 14000 Tak 
242 13 6 Sanderson 1,389 10 O 
234 17 4 Rowe 1,388 13 9 
2200 ara Hall . : : F BP aF336n0 O10 
“ea? Chambers 4 : 5 wets ODe On 7 
Coates . 1,324.0 oO 
Manners 1,319 0 O 
Ayton . 1,300 0 O 
Denby & Co. T\2930110: 50 
architect, Cardiff. saad aie “ 
- £917 15 9} Draper & Sons, Leamside (accepted) . Fi50to.. o 
890 19 4 Architect’s estimate I,200 O O 
ee of DEVONPORT. 
a 3 For levelling, paving and completing College Road (sec- 
703%) Sas tion 2). Mr. Jonn F. Burns, borough surveyor. 
769 12 7 Jefford & Sons : . £250 17 11 
762 4.0 Doney, Plymouth (accepted hd Mar 2 
754 19 6 Hortop & Co. ; = : : : -getOR T4055 
16% ia DUDLEY 
20 : 
53 F : For extensions to the Badley Memorial Home, Bourne 
Street. Mr. W. Wricut, architect, Dudley, Staffs. 
655 13 1k Love & Flint . : . 4156 10 o 
596 10 Io OakLey & Coutson, , Dudley (accepted). et pas ie! 
575s Ono Round : E55 Oe 0 


/RAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


HOCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


| of every description. 


5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


é,ms, “ Photo, London.” 


OTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
: iL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
AULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


_ |For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
DON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


*ROSTERLEY 
vas: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


—— 


_ i 


; 


l FINEDON.NorTHAMPTONSHIRe™ 


and War Office Lists. Contractors to the 
Spit way Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
eae © Pa Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, «ec. 
* EXoRLsIOK, FINEDON.” 


Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon 


QUANTITIES, ie LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE'S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post7d. 
Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&c. 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Perrianent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


R.’s Method of Perspective. || 3 


Write for particulars free. 


EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHU 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts. 
Very complete har and specimens on Aas he 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Lt 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W. C. 


Ww. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths. (8 different kinds). 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, » 


(Regd. Trade Mark. ) THE 


“SAMSON” 


the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 


sash lines at practi- 
caly THE SAME 
PRICE. 
iT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects, 
IT 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. 


x 
iS 
i sy 
es 


f 
os 


Cd 
f 
WM. E. PECK & CO. 

(Incorp.), }- 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 


2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ERITH. HENSTEAD. 

For the deepening and repair of the existing brick steined | For the erection of a water-tower at the workhouse. 
well in the electricity works yard, High Street, Erith, SmitTH, Bunwell (accepted) . 3 .’-*, STogmae 
Kent. 

Eastell & Son. 4 ; : : ; TAO Os wo HORSHAM. 

Batchelor . : . : : . - 580 8 5) For alterations and improvements to the Horsham } 

tee . . . . ; . . i LS Parade Council schools. } 
rown on. : : ; : : Sh 2OR eeCe O Crople ge : ; ; ¥ 3 j 

Tilley & Son . ; ; i e2o0 Oro Being Bron : ; ; y : a 4 

Nunn, London, EC. (accepted) : : Maoh open 5 inh) Randall & Sons 3 , ‘ ; ia 4 

For the supply and erection of water-storage tank and G. Potter : : ; . : : - 408 0 
supports, water purifying and softening plant, steam Potter Bros. . : : : . . - 405 o 
feed pump and pipework,:removal and re-erection in Lindfield & Son. - 396 0 
new building of existing condensers and feed pumps, Hitman & Murrett, Horshom (accepted ) - 349 15, 


&c., and pipework. 


Contract No. 1. HULL. 
Death & Ellwood. ‘ : ? Z £3, 500 o o| For the erection of three shops in Jameson Street, | 
Fraser & Fraser . : : : ; BLOW. OLXO JosepH H. Hirst, city architect. 
Bowes-Scott & Western ; : : : 1,928 oumKe) Hebblewhite & Wilson 4 Aca a 853 0 
Russell & Sons . ; : ; ; At AL SUG MTEL Sanderson . . . . . 2,850 o 
J. & R. Houston . : : ; . ¢ MOT, OTL SOLO Simpson & Sons . . . . . - 2,850 m0 
Wright Bros. : : : § : Wy) Mis eco} exe) Jackson & Sons . . . . . - 2,790 4 
Spencer, Ltd. : ; ‘ ‘ ; bk AO (ROO Harper. . : . . . . - 2,766 o 
Lassen & Hjért . : ‘ : : eel 33552" vO Arnott . . : . 2575 can 
Babcock & Wilcox x 1,318 0 © Quebell, Son & Greenwood. 5 ; - 2,750 0 
Aiton & Co., Willesden Junetion (accepted ) 1245 <0 10 Panton . . . . . . - 2,736 0 
Paterson Engineering Cone 112034"02 40 Houlton & Sons . . . . - 2,715 io 
Haste Pump» Co; : ; : j et OO esO nO Goates, Hull (ace epted ) : : : » 2,695 =o 
Masson Scott & Co. . 3 : : aT LOO% OAO i 
ConbeeeNeee KIVETON PARK. 
Dente Kilwa ; Ts tfottot lo For eoweraee and sewage-disposal works. Mr. J. P. Eva 
Wright Bros. , ; : : : . 648 oO Oo Ellis be Lous 
Haste Pump Co. . ; relia Ie : 550 0 oO Greene Set : : j ; ; : 7 5 
Aiton & Co. (accepted) : : ‘ : B19 50 0 Ward & Tetle : : seas . - 037 Io 
Corts 5o0n =. : : , : : 398 “10 (0 : : : : ? ‘ : 2a 
foley =. d 3 ‘ 5 : -. 5dr 
Craig ; ! : : ‘ ; - 574 to 
Lee & Kirk : : : , : : . 5Ozeae 
EVESHAM. Thomason Y : 4 See 7 
For the Badsey sewerage works. _ Holmes & Son : 527 ae 
VaLe & Sons, Stourport (accepted) . . 415984 0 0 WHITEHEAD, Anston, Sheffield (accepted ) .. 506 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


- THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STI 


enn n nnn nn nnn nner er rer SSS SSS sss 
o 3 FOR ALL CLIMAT 

Ww i L L £ & D 3 | A - fe we 
ROT-PROOF, INSECT-PF 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN | PAPER | AND ND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. - WILLESDEN _SUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1 


ee ee 


CONCRETE FLAGS 


HARD and DURABLE. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER F 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRES 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EI 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT, 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


VIGERS, SONS & CC 


TIMBER AND HARDI WOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘*‘ THICKLY, Lon 


Head Office, ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, —7=ho™ 
eae = ° 332 HOP 
Note Address | Wharf and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 989 WESTE 
SPECIAL FLOORING.S in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 
MIGK QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 
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KIRK LEAVINGTON. LONDON—continued. 
‘or sewerage and sewage-disposal works. Messrs. Fatr- Fo «os - > is : D 
‘ gi r the provision and fixing of a new boiler at the Drury 
= eos cesincers, York. hee ote Lane day industrial school, Holborn. 
j ; : ; : ; iy Kite & Co. : , , P : 3 h250 we. \O 
ee ae Boke S|: (Turner & Col ca #) Gree ae eee eee 
‘ j ; ; 3 Jie Mayer, f : ; ” 2 ait BAR es. OO 
Se Es er eee Or OF 
Ree |)! os 0 Price Tos & Co eee, SEO Pape oka 
| i nica : : : : . . Ae as 2 Comyn Ching & Co., ‘Long Acre (r ecom- 

, ; , ; ; ; oS mended) : 204 0 O 
Arundel ; : : : ‘ ° . 935 16 0o| For supply of additional electric plant for sub- stations. 
ee harp. = ; ‘ ; Ss Dick, Kerr & Co. . . : . £8,677. 0 oO 
Mec. : ; , : a . Be British Westinghouse Co., London (recom- jf 

% a ; ; ; : ; 2 mended) . : : ; ‘ : 2 47,583" 7 
Pearson , ‘ ‘ : : ; : 895 13 oO 
Dean & Co. . . ; : ; : ‘ 895 - 2 | For erection of secondary school, Dawes Road, Fulham. 
Morley & Son... ’ k : ; 7 839 17 7 Lathey Bros. . , , a 52,142- Oo 
‘Totty . . : 793 13 0 Waring-White Building Coat ‘ 30,3041 6 0 
SCHOFIELD, Sons & Co. accepted ) ; ; 795402 0 McCormick & Sons . ‘ : : 530,270". G-.0 
‘Mackay & Son . : . 797 It Downs ony ate ; ‘ : 5 . 29,983 0 0 
O'Doherty & Son : : ' ; ' Tie OTA O Holloway Bros. . ‘ ‘ : ; 1 29,6754.0..0 
Godson & Sons . : ‘ : : . 29,600 0 o 
KENDAL. Spencer, Santo & Co. : : F F 291507 2 -o 
Dy ee tion and laying of land drains at sewage-disposal tous ae PR A ee ae g = 
Mn CtC(<tsti‘(«;s:té«C LN ee eu otheringham . . 2a 
‘Carradice : f : : ; “7” 380) Loess \Ing ‘ ‘ : : ‘ pee 
1 a Kearley ‘ , : : : : we 205 5a oF 
ee eoRs (accepted) } ; ; ; e See Wall, Ltd. . ; ‘ : ‘ Rage ihevae phen it: 
Grover & Son . : : F 3 2, 27,9550" Oo 
: M on beled ero Whitehead & Co. : ; : ; P 27,865 ° Oo 
r enlarging the } unicipal technical school. Lawratce & Sous : : ; } | 27,741 0 0 
Wricut, Leicester (accepted;) 4 : 14,5,220) Gan Treasure & Son : : é : 527 SAD RO 
| Johnson & Co. . : : : ‘ , 27,2603" G9LO 
LONDON. | Garrett& Son . : . 26, 55405 ct O 
Jr the erection of ten houses at Tottenham. Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth (recom- 
TREACHER & Son, architects. — mended ) ‘ : : ‘ a, 226,179 .. OmG 
Irwin . ; : ; ‘ j : - £3,507. O46 
Parrott & Isom . : : : : « 3,355 omon TUNSTALL. 
Rice & Sons : ; : : - 3,131 0 o| For lighting the market by high-pressure gas. 
Hate & Co. (accepted ) . : ; : i. 2,776 cae Mark Durrirtp & Sons, Lrp., Slough 
Hawley (withdrawn) . ; : : + 11,945) ONO (accepted) . ° : . . ° 24123 15.0 
i 


All Kinds of | Fi e Esca e 
ACTURAL & ORNAMENTAL! Glazed ag see wimc acne 
ORK | Bricks. 


Made to L.C.C. Requirements, 
ee otey: LEEDS. 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering W rig 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C, 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


i —_ STRUCTURAL WORK. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


in all its Branches. 
O = S STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 
RO = ROOF (lS © STEED 
PRINCIPALS { 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., AT oct aL 


ITRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


Wz. & J. OAKES, 
ir Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


! : Telephone No. 583. WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. Special Estimates on receipt of par Homliacs cinco: 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, & U 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and eeaee crew g tects >OUL T fe PA L, LTD, y 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers o } 

SLIDING SCKEENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORWICH. , / 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, 


; > J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
‘benture Issues| * sussmsiecie gio 
es BY THE i i Pee OSe ‘ 
Hiarantee & Trust Society, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
LIMITED, 


on the injector principle, up the 
_” Lane, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘* May, Sheffield."* 


==" MOTOR GARAGE ROOFS 


OLDEST HOUSE inthe TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
Mm CHAS. WATSON, F.R.s.4. & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


““EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zing 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion ‘Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON. TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, «ec. 
'“JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 


ee Tele. Address, 
4 QUEEN. Mae STREET, Bad Osa “Ventilator. Walitax.” 


Write in Pros, Prospectus. 


Gheita £2,000,000. 
il Reserve Fund, £200,000. 
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POLEGATE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


For the construction of about 410 yards run of 9- inch pipe 


sewers, 
Soane  . 
Miller & Selmes 
Swaker 
Vine 
Capleya a. 
Rose & Co. 
Carey .. 
Wallis & Co. 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. 
Wood : 
Young . y 
James & Co., Guildford CREE 
SCOTLAND. 


. £O15 
eile OGL 
aos 
. 469 
eds 

400 
395 
390 
(eaBO7, 
eye: 
Lena Fal 
Up OD 


2 


) 
19 
3 
I 
15 
13 
fe) 
(@) 
Io 
1O 
6 


(@) 


with five manholes, at Polegate, near Hailsham. 


OnnN OO CONUOUMNWN 


For works in connection with the Westruther water supply, 


for the Berwickshire County Council. 
ATKINSON, engineer, Earlston. 
Murray & Milne . 
Hood & Son 
Flett 
Jackson : 
Stirling & Rimhibucey. 
Murdison : ‘ 
MurDISON, Earlston, N. B. (accepted) : ; 
Thomson . : ; 


SELDOWN. 


Mr. 


41,057 
614 
570 
538 
451 
441 
AIO 
233 


Ay 


16 
fe) 
fe) 

ite) 

10 
fe) 

18 

18 


R. 


— 
000000 OW 


For the erection of a mixed secondary school for 200 


scholars at Seldown, Poole. 
Parkstone. 
Jones & Sons : ‘ : 
Trask & Sons , : $ : 
Jenkins & Sons . ‘ 5 : ; 
Drake . : 
A. & F. Wilson . : : ‘ : ‘ 
Burt & Vick . ‘ : ; : j Z 
Whitaker. ; : : : : 
George & Harding : ‘ : : 
Baker & Pearcy, Parkstone* 
Harris (withrawn) 


* Accepted subject to ‘reductions. 


- £95809 
5,498 
51358 
5350 
5,297 
5,245 
5,197 
5,075 
4,932 
4,570 


OO) © 0.070100 7020 


Mr. W. AnDREW, architect, 


OnGn OOO! C2 OO CES: 


District Council. 


SWINTON. 


For the following work in connection with their electrica 
undertaking, for the Swinton and Pendlebury Urbar 


[Nov. 23, 1906, 


i 


Accepted tenders. 
Contract No. 1. 
Gerrard & Sons, sub-station buildings . £797 
Contract No. 2 
Thomas, switch- boards, Sue and 
electrical connections : ; 238 4 
Contract No. 3. 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., 
Hiains . 4. ; ; : ; . 5;950 Tger 
Contract No. 4. 
Ferranti, Ltd., meters . ; ; , . 2 
WALLBOTTLE. , 
For erection of school. Mr. J. WicHTmAn Douctas,: arch 
tect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Maughan & Jordan . ; : . £2,833 3 
McNeil & Son. ‘ 4 . 2,499 =e 
Haswell & Waugh : : . 2,405 38 
Easten, Ltd.. 3 , . 2,300 sam 
Anderson . : : ; . 2,207 ae 
Thirlwell & Son . : j . 2, 204eam 
Mauchlen . : , : . 2,2545e 
Charlton & Henderson : z ‘ » 2,25 game 
Veitch & Jordan . ; F . 2,23) 
Hall . ‘ ; 5 ; : . 2,2300e 
Craven ; ‘ : i . 22 hem 
Forster 4 . 2,167 ae 
J. & W. Lowry : . 2,156 
Hope . : : : . 2,0 Saal 
George. : . 2330—ue 
Middlemiss Bros. : F . 2,113 
Jackson & Son . | 2,003 ae 
Wilson é i ; . 2,04 
Henderson & Son , » 1,087 5 
Ayton . : 3 . 1,057 a5 
Davison, Blaydon (accepted ) : ‘ . 1,893 a 


“Standard” One-Piece Lavatories fit harmoniously to 


any scheme of decoration ; 


their pure-white, non-porous 


surface, and freedom from joints where dust and dirt can 
lodge, render them far more sanitary than old-fashioned wash- 


stands. 


Write for our special lavatory 
patterns, free on request. 


booklet, showing many beautiful new 
Also our elaborate catalogue “‘M ODERN 


BATHROOMS,” showing many model interiors with approximate 


costs in detail, 


Ask for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Ee 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASH 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, - a 
kinds of Builders and Contr: 

Ironwork. 


Ww ELDON STO!) 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUAI 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and CRNAMENT 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centi 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines C 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOU! 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
yses ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, Ki 


FALDO’S ASPHAI 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertice 
Courses. 


The Best Material for 


Floors, Roofs, Stables, Co 
Coach-heuses, &c: 


Paths, 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


ae eS 
Hvery description of Asphalte laid and st 
A 


THOMAS ‘FALDO & CO. . 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, = 


APPLY TO— ~— 
TT. M. GARDIN} 

Burford Works 
HODDESDON, HER 


Contractor to H.M. Gove 
India Office, &e. 


English and Swedish Desif 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Pls 
—— ee 
For Index of Advertisers, se P 
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WEMBLEY. 


For the making-up of Swinderby and part of Eagle Road 
Mr. Cecit R. W. CuHapman, surveyor. ances 


Swinderby Road. 


Mowlem & Co. kg toa calla 
Brummel RTA eg a 
Trueman LBRy pS 
Fowles. Te 
Davies, Ball & Co. Seat oie 
Haynes 3 é Saab ones 
| Gibbons i fige Rees 
Bower Bros. A Shere 
Adams. 1780.17 3 
Tribe & Co. . aS ps Bi 4 
W. & C. French ie sceaee 
Gippons (accepted ) 1.654 14 8 
Free & Sons ; : , 1,637 11 11 
Eagle Road. ‘ 
Mowlem & Co. ye oko es 
Bower Bros. 42a 76 
| Trueman iaodcouta 
_ Haynes DE ei oy 
_ Fowles. 406 13. 8 
_ Brummel 40% 15 2 
| Gibbons. wotere 
| Davies, Ball & Ca 401 19 9 
_ Adams. F 396 1 7 
| Tribe & Co. . : 377 8 6 
_ Gissons (accepied ) 376. 6 oO 
| Free & Sons : 374 2 3 
[eW. & C. French . ; 363 11 7 


WILLINGTON. 


|For the erection of stone walls to enclose cemetery ground. 
Mr. J. H. GArpner, surveyor, Willington, Durham. 


Craggs & Miller . . 430m OF Go 
_ Robinson . 4 281 15 oO 
, Walton . ‘ P j ‘ 278 10 Oo 
_ Handley 2508 & 2G 
Hitton, Bishop Auckland d (ace epted ) 246 19 9 
Lee & Sons. : ‘ 245 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate 250, Oa u 


- 


WIMBLEDON. 

For the erection of new premises, Raynes Park, for the 

London and South-Western Bank. Mr. C. L. Morean, 
architect, 43 Cannon Street, E.C., and Haslemere. 

Haslemere Builders 


e £3,875 o o 
Rowe & Co. . ul AGI S IP RO F0 
L. & M. Patrick 3,509 Oo O 
Gibbings & Co. 3,413 0 O 
Lole & Co. #30071 OFS 
Holloway 33386: 4\07 (0 
Hammond 3,348 0 0 
Young. 3348 Baw 
Burgess 31322 90 O 
Smith & Son 4,206 W'GienO 
Turtle & Appleton 3,290 O O 
Whitehead & Co. 3,204; 5 Ost: 
LawreENcE, Kingston-on- -Thames ( (accepted) . 33250) Hao 
Architect’s estimate 3,500 O O 

(Received too late for classification.) 
BARNSLEY. 
For carrying-out the new sewage works. 
Contract No. 3. —Construction of works. 
CunuiFre, Birmingham (accepted ) « 495,05901..9 40 
Contract No. 2.—Septic tanks, filters ce condutts. 
Jennincs & Co., Lambeth (accepted ) . 4 868 0 oO 
BRIDLINGTON,. 
For carrying-out dams, Dyke Road LE OSLO works. 

SAWDON (accepted ) ) Z : 2 (486700 0 


LONDON. 
For the erection of business premises, Turnham Green 


Terrace, Chiswick, W., for Mr. Arthur Boyd. Messrs. 

PALGRAVE & Co., architects, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Thomas & Edge . . 44,198 Oo Oo 
McLaughlin & Harvey 4,053 90 O 
Ward & Son 1 31900..0) 0 
Smith & Son (provisionally accepted ) 9,5.05e Onn 


a 


GOLD MEDAL 
* AWARDED I89G 


| LONDON OFFICE: 
11 POND PLACE. 


QUARRY 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


2 CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, Be Ee 


A". a? fon) 


|, B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


SANITARY WASH 


eR, 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Telegrams, ° ‘Snewin, London.’ LON DON, E.C. 


ABLE WATER PAINT 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


QWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


STONE Fi 


BATH &*PORTLAND 


Rast Registered 
<> TRADE MARK 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 
HARTHAM PARK ec 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


} : Sy 
> 3 HEAD BATH. <.:.: oe’, only o! the Bary <a <9 : LON DON DEPOTS: 
| POFFICES "o be opto? Ges NE Finm®? CW R WESTBOURNE PARK 
J LIVERPOOL : IED i: cane) map Sake leemmabee: Set 
e 1532 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 
40 IMPERI for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING @ 
<40 imperial auicomnes,) i PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. MANCELESTER bes 


TRAFFORD PARK. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Excelsior Patent Stone Company are enlarging their 
works at Finedon sidings by the addition of three moulding 
shops measuring about 70 feet square; a new locomotive- 
shed has also been erected to accommodate the shunting- 
engines. The company having lately been: placed on the 
approved lists of. manufacturers. to the War Office, and being 
on the lists of the Admiralty as well as many. other public 
bodies and corporations, the present additions to their works 
were necessary in order to cope with the general expansion 
of their business. 


Messrs. GEorGE Mitts & Co., of Radcliffe, the pro- 
prietors of Mills’s modified “ Titan” sprinkler, have received 
the following letter relating to the action of their sprinkler 
in the case of a- fire which broke out in an oil store-room : 
—g Murano Place, Edinburgh : November 5, 1906. Dear 
sirs,—We beg to intimate that on Wednesday, August 8, a 
fire broke out in our store-room, and what would have been 
a disastrous fire to us owing to the amount of oils, &c., 
which we had stored in this place, was extinguished by the 
quick action of the ‘Titan’ sprinkler fitted up by your 
firm, the damage being so slight that we have made no 
claim against our insurance company. This is the first 
occasion on which they have come into operation, and we 
can only say that we are delighted with the way in which 
they work. 1 Wm. Cummincs & 
Son.” 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Tur Simplex Condyit Company have sent us their new 
pocket price-list, which is of a compact and convenient size. 
The Simplex Company very naturally are much elated at 
the fact that the British standard specification for steel con- 
duits for electric wiring, which has been quite recently 
devised, 1s practically the Simplex practice, which they have 
been issuing in their catalogues for years past. 


THE members of the Bridge House Estates committee 
have decided the form of tender for the widening of Black- 
friars Bridge. 


ET, 
ELECTRIC NOTES. 

Major Tuttocu, Local Government Board inspector, held 

an inquiry at the Eastbourne town hall into an appli- 

cation by the Town Council to borrow 10,89o0/. for purposes 

of electric lighting, and also 500/. for the purpose ef building 

up part of the pleasure grounds:.near the Redoubt. 

Tue Bill to be submitted to Parliament next session by 
the Channel Tunnel Company seeks power for the con- 
struction of a submarine railway, which at Dover is to be 
connected with the systems of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham companies and on the:French side of the Channel 
with the Northern of: France and other lines. The tunnels 
will be lighted and worked by electricity, and land is to be 
acquired near the Kent shore in the Alkham Valley for the 
erection of a generating station, space being likewise 
reserved in the same neighbourhood for the deposit of the 
excavated chalk. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held at the 
Bolton town hall by Mr. H. R. Hooper, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., 
into the Corporation’s application to borrow. 20,000/. for 
electric lighting’ and 3,373/. for works of paving. In the 
first three years there were the following losses on the 
electricity :—1895, 591/.; 1896, 1,054/;: and 1897, 260/. 
The next year saw a profit of 306/, and last year this was 
6,109/7. The money was wanted for mains, house service 
and meters. The latter was subsequently withdrawn, and 
the town clerk said they would purchase them out of 
revenue. The net profit since 1898 on electricity was 
32,209/., and the amount paid in aid of rates was 29,582/. 

Notice has been given to the Arbroath Town Couneil 
that it is the intention of Mr. George Balfour, electrical 
engineer, London, to apply immediately for a provisional 
order in connection with his proposal to introduce the 
electric light in the burgh. In March last the Town Council 
resolved to give their support to Mr. Balfour in obtaining 
such an order, on the basis of an agreement then entered 
into with him., The. works wil] be erected on what.is known 
as the Shambles site in Grimsby, and the, Town Council 
will have the power to take over the works, if they choose, 
at mutual valuation as a going concern either at the end of 
thirty years from the term of Martinmas succeeding the 
date of the order or at the expiry of every period of five 


' years thereafter. 
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also FLOORING TILES 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ RICHARDS, TUKSTAL 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJ OLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE: 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRES 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. | of 4,000/. for rebuilding Arlesford Grammar school; the 
raising of a loan of 600/. by Winchester for a head master’s 
ie house at Peter Symond’s school, Winchester. 
4H AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL LIBRARY, TRINITY COLLEGE, | Tue Birmingham housing committee have decided to 

GLENALMOND. ; ; Ke : 

SPIES meet in future once in. every fortnight, instead of monthly, 

HEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: THE SOUTH PORCH AND as hitherto, in consequence of the increased work devolving 
TOWER. _upon the committee. . A new sub-committee, whose duty it 
| will be to interview owners whose property has come under 
| official notice, was appointed.* The hope is entertained that 
= = | the new arrangement will facilitate the convenience of pro- 
‘| BUILDING AND BUILDERS. perty owners, and will lead to a more equitable division of 
the detail work, much of which has hitherto been done by 


American Smelting and Refining Company is erecting the chairman, among the members of the committee. 
niel town near Trinidad, Colorado. All the buildings | 


ile constructed entirely of concrete. 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, E.C.: DOORWAY. 


HOUSE, WAKEGREEN ROAD, MOSELEY. 


Tue great Singer building now being built in Broadway, 
‘ |New York, which will rise forty-one storeys, or over 
| See ie ma penton. Lae Road, | 690 feet above the ground, is to have, according to the 
e-lii-on- r BS f a es 4.7 . Sh ett estate Glasgow Herald, a novel equipment in the shape of a huge 
gross value Oo 1503/, 10s. 6@., including personalty | wind anchor, by which it is claimed the skyscraper will be 
tl 

4 


net value of 43,7 18/. 135. 7d. ‘ 7 able to defy the severest storms. Rods 32 inches in 
te East Ham Council has decided to make application diameter will descend nearly 50 feet into a concrete 
- provisional order to borrow 28,250/,, this being the | foundation on solid rock go feet below the surface. They 
a3 money spent on the erection of municipal buildings | are bolted to a large anchor plate and above to a hollow 
t) borough and the cost of the proposed erection of new | column running to the top of the building. The device is 
pb: health department offices. attracting much attention among builders. 
x. G. Macrarxang, president of the National Federa- Tue Oswestry Town Council have considered a long 
nof Building Trade Employers, and Mr. Dennis | letter from the local branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
yerty, general secretary of the United Builders | Painters and Decorators, in the course of which it was 
birers’ Union, have been appointed by the Home | stated that the caretaker of the Corporation bath and 
etary to be additional members of the committee of gymnasium had been employed painting that building. 
uy into the dangers attendant on building operations. They wished to protest against this, and point out how very 
te Glasgow Corporation last week defeated a motion | unfair it was to properly qualified tradesmen of the town, 
it it be remitted to a special committee of the Corpora- several of whom were unemployed at the present time, if 
n> consider and report on the expediency of instituting, | unskilled Jabourers were to be allowed to do skilled labour. 
: public interest, where practicable, a works depart- It was contrary to the spirit of the “fair wage clause,” of 
siof the Corporation, whose committee shall be charged | which members of the Council professed to be supporters. 
thhe duty of carrying out the work that at present is | The communication was referred to the baths and gym- 
eited for the Corporation by private contractors.” nasium committee without comment. 


“1e Hampshire County Council have adopted the follow- | In consequence of the, large number of students in 
y/commendations of their ecucation committee :—The | attendance at the London County Council School of Building, 
isg Of a loan of 5,700/. for the erection of a new infants’ | extensions of the teaching staff are necessary. It is recom- 
wil school at Eastleigh ; the expenditure of 2,155/. for | ménded that assistant teachers be employed at the London 
n¢' Council school at Lee-on-the-Solent ; the borrowing | County Council School of Building in connection with the 


— 


| 
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Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Head Office: Wortley, Leeds. 


‘The Latest Material for Architectural Facing 


BURMANTOFTS’ 


“MARMO” 


for internal and external work 


Similar in appearance to Italian Marble. 


See 


Inspection of samples by -Architects respectfully invited. 


wren Ottces 2 & 3 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
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FFE eee 
classes in architectural drawing and design, builders’ quanti- THe Durham County Council recently conducted 
ties, and painting and decorating in the session 1906-7, for | inquiry as to the housing conditions prevailing at Ushwc 
one, one and two attendances a week respectively. In order | The complaints as to overcrowding proved to-be cor 
to make the stone-carving and wood-carving classes more | The District Council were thereupon asked to put in f 
widely known, Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., the | the Housing of the Working Classes Act and to pro’ 
director of architectural studies at the school, proposes to | satisfactory accommodation, but they refused. The he 
give a course of six free lectures at the London County | committee reported to the County Council that they 
Council School of Building to students and their friends, | now got to the point that they should take into their , 
which commenced on November. 19. hands the power of the District Council under the 
A CONFERENCE between the representatives of the | The cost would be borne by the District Council, 
Aberdeen Master Plumbers’ Association and the operative | County Council would find the money in the first place, 
plumbers on strike took place last week in the town house, | then would apply to the District Council to levy a rat 
Aberdeen, with the view to coming to some settlement on | repay it. They proposed to build about fifty houses ; 
the points in dispute. The conference lasted for between | cost of about 200/, each. The committee were empows 
two and three hours, but no decision was arrived at, the | to employ architects, surveyors and such other assiste 
operatives stating that they would require to place the | as might be necessary, and to enter into contracts for 
modifications on the suspension clause before their union. | purchase of sites and the erection of houses, subject to 
The modified rule is, ‘‘ That employés may leave or be approval of the Council. 
dismissed on three hours’ notice. Work may be stopped Tue Woking Urban District Council have received 
when weather circumstances are unsuitable for the class of | sanction of the Local Government Board for by-] 
work engaged in.” Formerly the rule was that employés | intended to facilitate the erection of cheap cottages, 
could be dismissed without notice, and that work could be | new building by-laws, which the District Council are al 
suspended when weather or other circumstances were | to adopt, will permit of the erection of one-storey or bu 
unsuitable, and that the employés should be paid for the | low dwellings being constructed of timber, provided itis 
time worked. It was subsequently announced that the | placed within 10 feet of a street, but should the street } 
men would accept the proposals of the employers. a less width than 30 feet, the distance has to be increase 
Tue manager of the Glasgow City Improvement Depart- | 15 feet. The building, if it does not exceed 8,000 ¢ 
ment (Mr. Menzies) has issued notes on the operations of | feet, must not be within 15 feet of adjoining land 
the department. It states that the revenue for the year | premises. Should the building exceed 8,000 cubic feet but 
ended in May 1906 was 33,413/, against 28,271/ for the | 12,000 cubic feet, the distance from adjoining premises 
previous year. The expenditure, too, had expanded, but | to be increased to 25 feet, and so on in proportion to 
through the increased revenue the committee had been able | size of. the building. The upper storey of two-stc 
to carry on their operations without any increase of the | buildings may be constructed of timber or other mate 
rate, which is fixed for the second year at 7d. per 1/, as | provided they do not exceed two in number, and are 
compared with 1d. for the previous year. The number of | placed within 15 feet of adjoining lands or premises. 1 
houses erected by the department during the twelve months | distance is likewise increased in proportion to the siz 
was 159, the total number erected now altogether being | the building, as is the case in the one-storey buildings. 
2,124. Of these 570 are one-apartment houses and sixteen 
are houses of larger accommodation. Three tenements of 
dwelling-houses for the poorest Classes at Winning Row, Tue Bath education committee have accepted the c 
Parkhead, consisting of thirty-six two-apartment houses, are | of the art master, who said that the students would 
at present in course of erection or under consideration. | prepared to work out a decoration scheme for the wall 
The cost of these is estimated at 3,446/. ' the life-room. 
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' VARIETIES. plans for the proposed work have already been prepared, 
+ Salford Guardians are going to purchase a site on the and show an immense and complete range of port equip- 


(escent, with a view to the erection of union offices. ments, which, it is estimated, will cost at least 5,000,000 
| Tue Chilian Chamber has approved the Bill providing dollars, 
the reconstruction of Valparaiso, and authorising a loan A speciaL meeting of the Warrington Town Council 


-a million sterling for that purpose. passed a resolution by a large majority deciding to settle 
Tur Poplar Guardians have decided to apply to the the action brought against the Corporation by Colonel 
4cal Government Board for the authorisation of a further Edelsten, by carrying out the agreement made with him by 
‘in of 27,000/. for expenses incurred in the erection of the the late mayor for the, purchase of his mill for 8,ooo/. for 
yw school premises at Hutton. The total cost is now street improvement purposes. The settlement was opposed 
jmated at 171,000/. by the non-traders. 


| Tur Bognor Urban Council are about to make applica- Tue higher education committee of the Cheshire County 
tn to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow | Council have offered the Corporation of Congleton 1,000/. 
) for the purpose of widening and improving the | towards the building and equipment of a technical institute: 
(trance to the pier, and a further sum of 865/. for the | for evening classes for Congleton and district. The Cor- 
ction of an enlarged landing-stage at the head of the pier. | poration have selected a site for the new buildings in Park 
| No fewer than three metropolitan theatres will be sub- | Lane, and will find the balance of the cost out of an 
jtted for sale by auction at an early date, these being the education rate of 1d. in the pound. 


‘)\perial at Westminster, built six years ago at great expense A SPECIAL committee of the Tarvin Rural District 
4 Mrs. Langtry ; the Greenwich theatre, and the Lyceum, Council in Cheshire was recently appointed to consider, 
“th which Sir Henry Irving was so long associated. what building by-laws, if any, were. suitable. for adoption. 


Tue Bank of England have purchased freehold land The majority concluded that the expense necessary for their 
arly three-quarters of an acre in extent at the corner of enforcement would not be counterbalanced by the advan- 
‘mtent Street and Rodney Road, Walworth. Here the tages. It has therefore been resolved to continue in their 
pyernors propose at an early date to erect a building for independence. ? 

-e storage of papers and records. Tue Hull City Council have adopted the report of the 
| A visiror to Hastings in the summer went on to the abattoir committee, according to which they had entered 
er and leant over the railing. A freshly painted pipe, of | into contracts for the purchase of properties in the neigh- 
‘hich no warning was posted, left wide red marks on his | bourhood of Madley Street and Strickland Street for a site. 
vat. At the Hastings County Court his Honour Judge | for an abattoir, and they asked for powers to deal with the 
sully awarded him 1/, damage and 14s. costs against the three owners of property with whom negotiations had 
er Company. failed. The scheme is estimated to cost 50,000/. 
| Tue Lancashire County Council road from Preston to DUNDEE gas committee recommend the Town Council to 
lackpool was opened on Monday. The road has decreased | apply, in the provisional order, for powers which will enable 
'e distance between Preston and Blackpool to 17} miles, | the department to undertake the lighting of closes and 
id is the longest, largest and costliest work undertaken by ; Common stairs. It is proposed that the work of lighting’ 
e Lancashire main roads and bridges committee. The cost | and extinguishing such lights should be undertaken by Cor- 
is been close upon 30,000/. poration employés, and that the gas should be provided, in 


| Tuz Harbour Commissioners of Quebec are agitating for the first instance, at the cost of the rates. 


‘tensions and improvements to the port in the way of new Tue application of the Littlehampton Urban Council for 
seks, wharf sheds and cargo-handling apparatus. The | sanction to borrow 10,000/. for works of sewerage in the 


PATENT INDEPENDENT TRENTHAM BOILER. 
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. | RIVETTED OR WELDED. 
NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 
The most economical, efficient, and reliable Boilers on 
the market. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


Write for Catalogue. 


GEORGE COTTON & CO., LTD., 


Victoria Boiler Works, 
= 2 HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams, ‘‘CorroN, HonmEs CHAPEL.” 
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- PHCENIX | CHEMICAL 
__ ASSURANCE CO Ltd CLEANING « DYEING co. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


NRE OFFICE: . HARR 


49 LOMBARD STREET, ; 
\ LONDON, E.C. requirements of 


| ESTABLISHED 1782. ‘green cede BUILDERS AND THE 
doenare Rates <—S— FURNISHING TRADES 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. For CLEANING or DYEING. 
Pp i ap at 
f . PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.’ La Pa ee Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 
Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. | 5 pera Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 6 Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
LOSSES PAID OVER } ARGHITECTS for Introduction of Business. LONDON, W. 


32 7,000. o“o0a. | Total Security, 24,432,735. For Index of Advertis2rs, see page x. 
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parish of Wick, contiguous to Littlehampton, was the sub- 
ject of an inquiry conducted at Littlehampton by Mr. E. S. 
Fawcett, ‘M.I.C.E., an inspector of the Local Government 
Board. In the course of the proceedings a petition against 
the scheme signed by seven out of fifteen members of the 
Council was put in. 


Tue Dundee and Arbroath Joint Railway directors have 
resolved to apply at once for Parliamentary powers to con- 
struct a new railway station at Arbroath, and also for power 
to extend their lines at Dundee harbour. The directors 
have considered that it would not be judicious to include the 
Methil harbour scheme with the Arbroath station, as the 
former is likely to be rather controversial, while there is no 
likelihood of opposition to the Arbroath railway station. 


THe Southport, Birkdale and West Lancashire Water 
Board have decided, with the sanction of the Skelmersdale 
Urban District Council, to apply to Parliament for power 
to purchase the Scarth Hill water undertaking, which at 
present supplies Skelmersdale. The price agreed upon by 
the two authorities to be paid for the pumping station and 
the mains connected therewith is 22,500/.; of that sum 
17,000/. is to remain on mortgage with the Board at 3 per 
cent. for a term of thirty years. 


Ar the Alexandra Dock extension works, Newport, the 
offices of the contractors (Messrs. Eaton Gibb & Son), 
together with the stores and workshops, have been removed 
to a site about 250 yards distant from their original 
position. This was rendered necessary by an alteration in 
the line of the’ South slope of the dock. Instead of adopting 
the usual plan of removing the corrugated iron structures 
piecemeal and re-erecting them, the contractors removed 
the entire buildings by lifting them bodily with cranes. 


A CONFERENCE of authorities concerned in the protection 
of the Rottingdean road, near Brighton, from the inroads of 
the sea have adopted the scheme of the East Sussex county 
surveyor, who advised the construction of groynes between 
Roedean sewer ventilating shaft and Rottingdean, at a cost 
of 5,000/., and the trimming of the cliffs at a further cost of 
3,000/. Efforts are to be made to obtain an extension of 
time in order to allow of notice being lodged of the necessary 
Parliamentary Bill for the ensuing session. 
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sound waves. No other Deafener does this. 
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Tue first complete year’s operations of the Birmingha 
Rowton Houses Company, Ltd., has resulted in a Pro 
out of which the directors are able to declare a dividen 
The accounts, after making ample provision for repairs ar 
renewals, show a profit for the year of 2,091/. 5s. Th; 
with the profit brought forward from the previous sey; 
months’ trading of 440/. 16s. 11d., makes an available balan; 
of 2,532. 1s. 11d., which the directors propose to appropria 
as follows :—(a) To pay a dividend at the rate of 3 percen 
free of income-tax ; (b) to place to reserve 500/, ; (c) to cari 
forward to next year’s account 572/. 2s. 11d. ) 


THE improvement of the railway facilities at Scarboroug 
has been definitely decided upon. The total estimated ou 
lay is 34,000/. It is proposed to lay additional lines , 
metals as far as Seamer, to widen the Westbourne Gro, 
(“Five Arches”) bridge, and to erect an island platform 
little distance to the west of the tunnel leading to tl 
Scarborough and Whitby coast line. The estimated co 
of these works is 22,000/. It is also proposed to spen 
12,000/. or 15,000/. in making sidings beyond the preser 
goods yard in what was formerly known as Gallows Clos 
for the accommodation of empty excursion trains. 


Tue Brighton education committee have been informe 
that the plans for the enlargement of the Hanover Terrac 
schools did not comply with the borough by-laws in respe 
of air space, and also that the offices being in such clos 
proximity to the school buildings are likely to be dangerou 
to the health of both scholars and teachers. In consequence 
it has been agreed that it be an instruction to the sites an 
works committee that the site of another cottage in Colema 
Street be thrown into the playground of the girls’ schoo 
so that new offices could be placed 20 feet instead of § fee 
from the south end of the new covered playground. 


At the town hall, Mansfield, Mr. R. H. Hooper, a 
inspector of the Local Government Board, held an inquir 
into applications from the Town Council for sanction { 
loans—13,500/. for the gas undertaking and 8,o00/. for th 
electricity works. The inspector pointed out that there wa 
no need for the excess expenditure which had taken place 
and he refused to allow a number of items in both applica 


INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING 


tions. A number of items of small cost, under Ios., in 
cluded in the electricity committee’s desired loan, he saic 
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ught certainly to be paid for out of revenue. If they 
harged every possible item of expenditure to capital 
count the undertaking could not succeed; it would be- 
ome over-capitalised. He hoped that expenditures in 
xcess of powers would stop. 


Tue Corporation of Dublin officially aunounce that they 
ave applied to the Local Government Board for Ireland for 


nprovement scheme under the Housing of the Working 


+ Roundwood in connection with the water supply to the 
The balances of the outstanding loans contracted by 
se Corporation under the Sanitary Acts and the Public Health 
reland) Act, 1878, exceed the assessable value for one year 
f the premises within the district in respect of which such 
joneys may be borrowed. The Local Government Board 
ave directed their chief engineering inspector, Mr. P. C. 
owan, M.Inst.C.E., to hold a local inquiry in the matter at 
ie city hall, Dublin, on December 6. 


A Bic area of peat has been discovered on the upper 
art of the bank of Swansea’s new reservoir at Cray. The 
orks manager, in reporting the existence of a bed of about 
2,000 cubic yards on the bank, a few feet above the present 
vel of the water, advises its removal at a cost of 750/. A 
naller bed was discovered some weeks ago, and as a dis- 
jlouration of the water was attributed to its presence it 
‘asremoved. The Corporation engineer, however, denies 
iat the first bed was removed because of the discolouration, 
though the fact of the discolouration is not denied, nor is 
ie further fact that the discolouration has since the removal 


irposes.at a cost of 50/. The new peat bed is not a bit 
jurious, he says, and if the Corporation follow his advice 
ey will leave it alone. At Edinburgh waterworks a peat 
ed 450 acres in extent was discovered, but it was not 
ought worth while to remove it. The recent discovery at 
ray is above the present water level, underneath the grass, 
id about a yard deep. 


| Tue difficulty working people have of securing a house | 


| Burnley was shown at the Burnley County Court, when 


<< tenants of cottages were sued for arears of rent, and ! 


aeir sanction to loans of 9,000/. and 134,842/. 8s. 6d. for the | 
urposes respectively of completing the Bride’s Alley area | 


Jasses Acts, and providing an additional storage reservoir | 
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| ejectment orders were applied for. Owing to the prosperous 


state of the cotton trade operatives’ cottages are in great 
demand, and in almost every case the defendants complained: 
that they could not get.another house. Judge Bompas 
said :—"I cannot help that, Iam afraid. You. cannot stop: 


in this house if it does not belong to you, and you have had 


proper notice. I am afraid you will have to go out, and if 
you cannot go anywhere else you will have to go to the 
workhouse. Jn England we have built these workhouses 
in order that no one may beable tosay they have nowhere 
to sleep. It is no disgrace to go into the workhouse if the 
reason is that there is no other place to go to. It is.a 
disgrace only when you go there and you could be doing 


| your work.” Later the Judge said, “It is very sad there 


should be any want of premises, and someone ought to 


| try and get premises for these people, but I do not know 


whose business it is.” Ejectment orders were made in all 
cases. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


Tue Lord Mayor was the chief guest at the annual meeting 
of the Plumbers’ Company held at the Haberdashers’ Hall. 
Among the guests were the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
K.C.V.O., F.R.S., Sir Hugh Owen, G.C.B., Sir Douglas 
Powell, K.C.V.O., Sir Shirley Murphy, Sir Fredk. Pollock, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., Sir Alfred de Brock Porter, K.C.B., Sir 
Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., Mr. Alpheus Morton, M.P., 
Mr. R. L. Morant, C.B., Sir Samuel Provis, K.C.B., and a 
nuinber of metropolitan and provincial mayors and presi- 


_ dents of architectural and engineering, educational and other 


: io) | bodies, as well as the presidents of the Associations of 
sappeared. That bed, he said, was removed for soiling | ‘ P 


Master and Operative Plumbers. ; 
The Master of the Plumbers’ Company, replying to the 


| toast of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, referred 


specially to the ever extending work of the Plumbers’ 
Company, whose operations had extended to far cities of 
the Empire. Important changes had been introduced 
during the past year in consolidating and making more 
efficient the Company’s system of education and registra- 
tion. Nearly 2,000 new men had been admitted to the 
class examinations and the register. He, however, warned 
all whom it concerned against setting aside the teaching 
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of use and experience. The word “change” did not always 
spell “reform.” He referred to the great traditional crafts- 
manship of the past which had resulted from a proper 
system of apprenticeship, and strongly advocated its revival. 
The Plumbers’ Company aimed at union between all the 


forces which made for the same end, the safeguarding and’ 
They brought together’ 
health and water authorities, the professional classes and ' 


improvement of the national health. 


the plumber, and instituted a working arrangement which 


only needed legislative sanction to make it a complete pro-’ 


tection to the genuine craftsman and the Citizen. 

He referred especially to the important labours of the 
joint committee on water regulations, which ‘had been 
engaged in codifying water by-laws and. standardising 
fittings, and whose important conclusions were only awaiting 


adoption by the Local Government Board.’ The Company | 


took also a great interest in the ‘industrial education com- 


mittee of the conference sitting under Lord Selby’s presi- | 
dency, and from whose labours they looked for important | 
The question of the training in craftsmanship of | 
‘the artisan was the most serious and-far-reaching which | 
The Plumbers’ | 


results. 


faced the country at the present moment. 
‘Company believed in a system of apprenticeship adapted to 
modern needs, and the Operative Plumbers’ Association 
was at one with them. 
part of the National Union of Teachers, educational 
authorities and the workmen’s unions to solve this question. 

The Company set craftsmanship and citizenship, both 
dependent upon training, in the forefront, and he made an 


earnest appeal to the trades unions to set up a ‘high standard | 


of craftsmanship as their chief aim. If they did so, all the 
rest they stood for would follow, and the mists and mis- 


understandings which surrounded trades unionisin would be | 


dispelled. 


ENGINEERING FELLOWSHIP. + 


THE second award of the Vulcan Fellowship (founded by. 


the Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance Company) will be 
made this session of Manchester University. Applications 
should be made to the Registrar on or before December 1o. 

The Fellowship is of the annual value of 1202. and will 


He advocated an allied effort on the | 


be awarded by the Senate. The object of the Fellowship i! 
the encouragement of advanced study and research j; 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and every Felloy 
shall be required to devote the whole of the time durin; 
which he continues to hold ‘the Fellowship to the pursyj 
under the direction of the Professor of Engineering of suc} 
study or research in the University, or, if a graduate in the 
University of Manchester, either in the University or other 
place sanctioned by the Senate. : 
The Fellowship is open: to graduates of the Universit, 
of Manchester, or of other universities: who can furnis} 
satisfactory evidence of being able to pursue original re 
search. Election is in the first instance made for one year 
but the Fellowship may, at the discretion of the Senate, by 
renewed for a second year if on the report of the Professo, 
of Engineering its holder has made satisfactory progres; 
with his research. If for special reasons it is thought de 
sirable, the Senate may renew the Fellowship for a thir: 
vear on the report of the Professor of Engineering that it i; 
desirable to do so. 
Fellows are required at the end of their tenure to pre 
sent a report of the work done by them, such report to be 
laid before the Senate and Council, and to be submitted tc 
the donors of the Fellowship. No award will be made ir 
the absence. of a suitable candidate, but if no award is made 
in any year the amount of the Fellowship may be applied 


_at the discretion of the Council, for an additional Fellow. 


ship in another year. The Fellow may, with the approval 
of the Senate, give an occasional course of lectures or 
demonstrations, or assist occasionally in the {teaching of the 
University, but he may not hold any salaried office therein, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL HOUSING, 1905. 


‘A RETURN by the housing of the working classes committee 
-of the London County Council shows that during the year 


1905 there were provided in houses of the working class in 


‘London 26,076 new rooms, and in certain suburban districts 


described as “ extra-London” 36,874 new rooms, making a 
total of 62,950. The total number of rooms demolished was 
12,013, of which 8,708 were in the central area. The net 
addition was therefore 50,937. 
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The net addition to the number of rooms in the whole 


area was 53,499, 59,009 and 51,566 in the years 1902, 1903 
and 1904 respectively. 


In the county of London the net 
addition was considerably less than in previous years 
owing to the unusually large number of houses demolished, 
the greater part of the new accommodation to replace this 


_ Joss, so far as it has resulted from the exercise of statutory 


powers, having already been provided in previous years. 
It is worthy of note that of the 36,874 rooms added in the 
extra-London area, no fewer than 15,006 are situated in the 
eastern section, comprising East Ham, Leyton, Waltham- 
stow, Wanstead and West Ham. 

The extent to which the new accommodation for the 
working classes has sufficed to meet the increase in the 
working-class population is a matter which cannot be ascer- 
tained with any great degree of accuracy. Upon considera- 
tion of the number of persons occupying the Council’s 
dwellings it is found that an average of one and a half 
persons per room is a reasonable figure to take for accommo- 
dation provided within the county area, and an average of 
one and a quarter persons per room may be taken as a 
general basis in the extra-London area. If this basis be 
adopted it may be stated that in the whole area accommo- 
dation for 67,248 persons has been added in the course of 
the year, as compared with 71,317, 79,130 and 69,212 in 
1902, 1903 and 1904 respectively. If the population increased 
in the same ratio as inthe decennium 1891-1901, the increase 
would be 100,852 persons of all classes, although it is 
believed that an estimate on this basis shows a larger 
increase than has actually taken place. On the assumption 
that the increase in the working-class population amounted 
to two-thirds of the total, such increase would be 67,235 
persons on the basis of the decennial period for the whole 


_ area, or 60,109 persons on the basis of the last quinquennial 


period for London and the decennial period for extra- 
London, whereas accommodation for 67,248 persons has 
been provided. 

With few exceptions there has been very little variation 
in the rents from year to year, but the figures in the return 
give some indication of a tendency in the rents in the central 
area to decrease, and in the rest of London and the extra- 
London districts to increase. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EDINBURGH TRAMWAYS 


Jupcment was given in an action before Lord Salvesen by 
Dick, Kerr & Company, Ltd., Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, 
London, against the Corporation of Edinburgh, for declarator 
that the defenders were bound to join with them in sub- 
mitting a claim of 1,351/ 12s. 4d. to the final sentence and’ 
decree arbitral of the President for the time being of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The sum named was the 
price of material supplied for the construction of the cable 
tramways. The pursuers contended that the claim being 
for tramway works should be sent to arbitration. The 
defenders stated that the contract was at an end, and that 
there was nothing to send to arbitration, the claim having 
been finally discharged. 

Lord Salvesen repelled these defences, granted decla- 
rator as craved, and sisted the action to wait the result of 
the arbitration, and found the Corporation liable in expenses. 
According to the Scotsman, his Lordship said it was an un- 
usual form of action, but it was explained to him that the 
pursuers had been unable to approach the arbiter with a 
view to asking him to take up the reference, as the principal 
contract containing the arbitration clause founded on was 
in the hands of the defenders, who refused to give it up. 
No objection was taken to the competency of the action by 
the defenders. The pursuers executed the work of con- 
structing the cable tramways in certain of the streets of 
Edinburgh under a series of contracts. These contracts 
contained two arbitration clauses. They were both of a 
very wide character, and it was difficult to see how the 
clause of reference contained in clause 4 of the general 
conditions could be enlarged. The defenders, neverthe- 
less, pleaded that the claim which the pursuers desired 
to have referred did not fall within the reference. The 
claim itself was for the price of certain materials which the 
pursuers ordered in connection with their contracts for 
structural work, and which, owing to alterations on the 
original plans or otherwise, had been left over as being in 
excess of the amount actually required, and were now said 
to be of no value except for scrap. That claim might or 
might not be well founded, but with the merits of the claim 
he had nothing to do if the parties had contracted that that 

should be decided by an arbiter. In his Lordship’s opinion 
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the claim was clearly a “ charge or account connected with 
the contract,” and as every difference relating to .such, 
whether arising during the progress of the contract or after 
its completion was referred, it could not be said that the 
reference was merely executorial of the contract. The 
defenders, however, contended that all claims of that nature 
were made the subject of special reference to the Corpora- 
tion engineers in terms of the first head of the general 
conditions of the contract, which provides inéer alia that they 
“may make such feasible alterations in the works during its 
progress as they may deem necessary,” and in all cases where 
“such alterations affect the cost of the work the Corporation 
engineer shall determine whether they add to or reduce the 
cost, as well as the amount which shall on that account be 
added to or deducted from the contract price.” They argued 
that on the face of it the claim was one which arose from 
an alteration of the contract, and that the Corporation 
engineers were supreme as to the amount which should on 
that account be added to the contractor’s claim. His Lord- 
ship expressed no opinion as to whether that clause might 
be founded on as a defence on the merits, but it certainly 
was not, in his opinion, a clause of reference. One of the 
things which the parties expressly referred under one of 
the arbitration clauses proper was making claim for extra 
work, but such a reference would be meaningless if that fell 
to be finally decided by the Corporation engineers. He 
would say no more on the construction of article 1 itself, 
because that, too, was a matter that fell within the reference. 
The defenders further pleaded that the pursuers’ claim was 
barred by its having been discharged on May 29, 1903. The 
averments on which that defence rested involved ques- 
tions of fact about which the parties were entirely at 
variance. If the defendants had produced.a tested discharge 
of the very claim sued on, he supposed the Court would have 
been entitled to proceed on such a discharge and not have 
passed on a discharged claim to the arbiter for his decision. 
But that was very tar from being the state of matters, as it 
was plain the alleged discharge (assuming it was relevantly 
averred) could not be instructed without an allowance of 
proof. Mr. Cooper accordingly boldly asked for a proof of 
his averments, on the ground that the question of whether 
the claim had been discharged was not one which was 
remitted to the arbiter. He was unable to cite any 


authority in support of that demand, and his Lordship saw 
no principle which compelled him to follow so unusual q 

course. A defence to the effect that a claim which was 

sued for was in whole or in part discharged appeared to 
him to be a defence on the merits, and was therefore one 

which fell within the jurisdiction of the arbiter. To 

hold otherwise would involye extraordinary consequences, 

According to the defenders’ contention, the Court would 

have to ascertain by inquiry whether the claim had 

been discharged, an inquiry which might in many 

cases involve a consideration of the nature of the 
claim itself, while the arbiter might hold in the end 

that no claim existed which required to be discharged. 

Conversely if the claim were referred, the arbiter on the ~ 
same reasoning could not consider as part of the defence 
that it had been expressly or implicitly discharged in whole 

or in part; but would have to give his decision on the 

merits of the claim without reference to the question 

whether it still subsisted. The sound view appeared to his 

Lordship to be that the parties had simply substituted for 

the Court a private tribunal of their own which was to 

settle the enumerated disputes exactly as the Court would 

have settled them but for the clause of reference. He 
accordingly proposed to repel the first, third and fourth 

pleas in law for the defenders. It followed that the pursuers 

were entitled to decree in terms of the leading conclusions 

of the action. Quoad ultra he would sist the cause to await _ 
the decision of the arbiter; so that if the pursuers were 
successful before him, they might be enabled to enforce 
payment of any sum awarded by means of the present 
action. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, November 13, Sir 
Alexander Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S., president, in the chair, 
the paper read was “ Single-Phase Electric Traction,” by 
C. F. Jenkin, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The following is an 
abstract of the paper :— 

A paper on “ Electric Traction on Railways,” by Messrs. 
Mordey and Jenkin, was read before the Institution in 1902. 
The object of the present paper is first to bring the previous 
account of the different systems up to date, and to show 
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how far the conclusions then arrived at have to be modified 
in the light of recent experience ; and then to describe the 
equipment required for single-phase working and to discuss 
the different problems which arise in connection with it. 

Little advance has been made in continuous current 
working. The voltages have risen a little and a few cases 
are mentioned where pressures of 1,000 and 3,000 volts are 
in use. The principal advances in three-phase working 
have been the completion of the Zossen experiments, the 
opening of the Valtellina line, and the adoption of three- 
phase working for the Simplon Tunnel. The importance 
of the experience gained on these lines is pointed out. 


A list is given of a number of single-phase lines now | 


running and under construction. The history of the intro- 
duction of the single-phase motors which have made this 
advance possible is briefly related. It is shown that experi- 
ence has confirmed Messrs. Mordey and Jenkin’s conclusion 
that the single-phase is the only system which can satisfy 
all the requirements of a general system. A_ general 
explanation is given of single-phase traction motors, and 
the two types now most in use are described—the com- 
pensated series and compensated repulsion motors. 
relative merits and the methods of control are discussed, 
and particulars are given of the contractors and the magnets 
which operate them. A table is given showing the limits 
of voltage at which flickering is visible with glow-lamps on 
a low-periodicity supply. 

The permanent-way equipment is then described, a 
method of calculation being given for finding the drop of 
voltage in any parts of the circuit. Illustrations taken from 
numerous tests made on an actual railway are given, con- 
firming the theoretical calculations. 

The advantages of high pressure and low periodicity are 
dwelt on, methods for reducing the drop in the rails are 
described, and the hope is expressed that large drops will 
be allowed. Electrolysis, danger from shocks, and inter- 
ference with telegraph and telephone-lines are discussed, 
with examples of methods which have been successfully 
used for avoiding them. Automatic signalling is shown to 
be possible without a fourth rail. The mechanical design 
of the overhead construction is dealt with, four main types 
being described. The advantages of the newer methods for 


_ overcoming the effects of temperature, wind, &c., are pointed 


Their | 


out. Suitable insulators and ‘safety-devices, also special 
work ‘through bridges, &c., are illustrated. Collector-bows 
are discussed and the various designs are described, their 
suitability for high speeds being the most important point. 
The difficulties of design of single-phase generators are 
briefly mentioned, and the possibility of using two-phase 
and three-phase generators is discussed, with examples. 


THE. BULFORD HUT BARRACKS. 


THE committee of public accounts in their report to 
Parliament, comment on the fact that in the Southern 
District, at Bulford, the Army Council carried out certain 
considerable works without offering the contracts for com- 
petition and without consulting the Treasury upon this 
unusual procedure. This occurred in the erection of 
certain hut barracks, and in the case of some accommoda- 
tion for the mounted infantry. 
In the case of the huts, the General Officer Command- 
ing placed before the Army.Council the following reasons 
for the adoption of the course proposed :—‘ The reasons. 
are that we have an existing contract with Messrs. 
Playfair & Toole; that this is coming to an end, and they 
therefore have staff and plant they can at once turn to 
account; that we can give them an order under this con- 
tract without the delay of printing fresh bills of quantities, 
specifications, &c., and issuing forms of tender to all the 
firms on the approved list; that we can give the orders. 
piecemeal as we. settle the details for each class of 
hut... .” As the addition to the contract already given 
was only about I1 per cent. your committee, if Treasury 
consent had been obtained, might have allowed this 
matter to pass. The case of the mounted infantry build- 
ings is more serious; the original contract was for 
28,150/. and the new contract was for 42,o00/. The reasons 
advanced by the General, which had weight before, cannot 
be considered adequate when the new work, instead of 
being an addition of 11 per cert. to the original contract, is 
no less than 150 per cent. Here a contractor, by taking a 
small contract, gets upon the ground, and then, to the ex- 
clusion of every other firm, he tenders first for a smaller 
work and then for a much larger one. These contracts 
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were authorised by the Secretary of State, who considered 
that the urgent needs of the service outweighed the admitted 
financial objection. Your committee cannot accept this 
view, and must record their opinion that if the need was 
very urgent it could have been so strongly placed before the 
Treasury that the approval of that Department could have 
been secured. It is possible that this was a service which 
would have been unduly delayed had it waited for the direct 
sanction of Parliament by inclusion in- the schedule of the 
Military Works Loans Bill for the ensuing year, but Parlia- 
ment having provided this special machinery ‘of ‘Treasury 
sanction to meet such cases of urgency, any departure from 
the authorised practice is open to the severest criticism. 


A BURGH ENGINEER’S CLAIM. 


THE record has been closed in the Court of Session, 
according to the Dundee Advertiser, in the action raised 
before Lord Ardwall at the instance of Mr. William 
Mackison, civil engineer and architect, Dundee, against the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates and Councillors of the burgh of 
Dundee. The purpose of the action is to recover 49,601, 
restricted to 15,000/., for extra work. which the pursuer 
alleges he performed during his term of office, which began 
in 1868. The pursuer’s statement was published on 
September 21. 

The defenders plead, among other pleas, that the 
pursuer’s averments are irrelevant and insufficient, or, at 
all events, are too vague and wanting in specification to be 
remitted to probation. 
is barred by delay and acquiescence, and that the sums 
- claimed have prescribed and can be proved only by his writ 
or oath; further, that the work in respect of which the 
pursuer sues was included within the duties of his office as 
burgh engineer, and is covered by the salary duly paid to 
him as such. It is denied that the pursuer was employed 
by the defenders to perform work outwith his duties as 
surveyor of police. It is admitted that during his tenure of 
office as surveyor of police he performed, as it was his duty 
to do, the engineering work necessary in connection with the 
preparation and execution of various local Parliamentary 
measures and of various public construction works. Some 


They also plead that the pursuer | 


of the work authorised during his tenure of office is at 
present being carried on as part of the ordinary work of 
the burgh engineer’s. department. The preparation and 
revision of clauses in Bills formed no part of the pursuer’s 
duties, being undertaken in the office of the town clerk, and 
the pursuer was consulted only with regard thereto in so 
far as engineering matters within his province were con- 
cerned. The defenders deny that the pursuer was’ employed 
by the defenders and their precedessors with regard to the 
Bills and Acts enumerated and the various public works 
carried out by them during the pursuer’s tenure of office, on 
the footing that he was to be paid for such work over and 
above his official salary, or that any such agreement was_ 
ever entered into. All work of the kind referred to per-— 
formed by pursuer during his tenure of office was within 
the ordinary scope of his duties as surveyor of police, 
and was so regarded by him and them all along. 
Further, it was the regular practice of the pursuer to 
render to the treasurer in connection with each work, 
for inclusion in the expenses thereof, an account of 
the proportion of the salaries of himself and his staff 
which he deemed applicable thereto, and he at no time sug- 
gested that he reserved further claims to remuneration as 
against any of these undertakings. It was essential that 
the defenders should be informed of the total outlay, 
including engineer’s charges, involved in each of their 
public undertakings in order that their borrowing powers 
and assessments might be adjusted accordingly, and the 
defenders relied on the accounts rendered by pursuer as 
disclosing all charges of an engineering character effeiring 
to each undertaking. The defenders gave detailed replies 
and explanations as to the specific items mentioned by the 
pursuer. They deny that they have ever recognised or 
admitted liability to pay the pursuer any sum over and 
above his official salary in respect of the work specified, 
and that he ever formulated his claims or pressed for 
a settlement until shortly before the raising of this action, 
They say that by the tramway minute of October 18, 1900, 
they directed that the work in question should be carried 
out in the pursuer’s department as part of the ordinary 
work thereof and in conformity with the defenders’ practice 
in similar cases. 
The case was sent to the procedure roll. 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Un view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection’ with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
enade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Intperial Build- | 
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becoming the representatives for all | 
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| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


The space we can devote to Corre- 


as brief as possible. 
lengthy 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting 
communications. 


| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., wt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Giascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 


| competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
| the 


erection thereon of small self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 75/., 50/. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Goore.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 
school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
5o/. and 25/.. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. James Win. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 


Grimspy.—For the erection of a Congregational church, 
school and manse at an estimated cost of 8,200/. Premiums 
25,15 and 10 guineas. Sir W. Alfred Gilder, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor, Hull. Deposit 2/. 2s. Further particulars, Mr. 
E. L. Bridge, Fish Docks, Grimsby. 

IRELAND.—Deec. 31.—The Local Government Board for 
Ireland invite fromarchitects the submission of designs for 
labourers’ cottages in rural districts. Premiums of 50/., 307. 
and 2o/, for the three best designs. A copy of the condi- 
tions of the competition may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, Dublin. 

MontevipEo.—Dec.14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, anc, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 2124 each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 

SuNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—-The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of 1ec/., 50/. and 25/ are offered. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 

WoLvERHAMPTON.—Lec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 


| Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ 


home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stepher Neil, house 


governor and secretary. 


—— — — 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Betrast.—Dec. 3.—For a stores building (two storeys) 
in brick, 18 feet long by 50 feet wide, with steel principal 
roof and steel girder supported floor; also offices, 34 feet 
long, making a total length of block 215 feet, at their 
Dundalk station, for the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in- 
chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


BLackBurn.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of extensions to 
Accrington Road Council school, to accommodate 300 
children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Cheers & Smith, archi- 
tects, 24 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Boston.—Dec. 3.—For converting part of the fish market 
into a lavatory, &c, and converting the old police-station 
into a shop. Mr. G. E. Clarke, borough surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Boston, Lincs. 

Burniey.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of proposed 
technical school in Ormerod Road. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. 
G. H. Pickles, borough engineer, Town Hall. 


Cartiste.—Dec. 1.—For enlarging and improving the 
laundry block, for the committee of the Carlisle fever hos- 
pital or house of recovery. Mr. John Little, civil and sani- 
tary engineer, Eaglesfield Abbey Rooms, Castle Street, 
Carlisle. : 

CLITHEROE.—Dec. 1.—For roofing and slating the new 
store shed at the Corporation depot. Mr. Arthur R. 
Bleazard, borough surveyor. 

Coventry.—Dec. 4.—For enclosing the corridor leading 
from the nurses’ home to the new infirmary, for the 
Guardians. Mr. T. F. Tickner, architect, High Street 
Chambers, Coventry. 

Dorkinc.—Dec. 1.—The Urban District Council invite 
quotations, plans and full details for providing and erect- 
ing a house-refuse destructor capable of dealing with 
60 tons weekly. Separate prices are desired for (1) 
machinery, including steam-raising plant; (2) without 
steam-raising plant; and (3) building and roadway. Mr. 
W. J. Hodges, clerk, 64 South Street, Dorking. 

Droirwicu.—Dec. 4.—For the erection of a post office at 


Droitwich. Deposit 17 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


TG, _ 
FareHAM.—Dec. 13.—-For the erection of a school build. 
ing and offices, master’s house, drainage, roadmaking, fen. 


cing, &c., for the Governors of Price’s Charity. Deposit BI, | 


Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, architect, Fareham, Hants. 


FERRYBRIDGE.—Dec. 3.—For the repairs to Ferrybridge | 


| 


bridge, on the Doncaster and Tadcaster main road, within 
the rural district of Pontefract. Deposit 12 Mr. FG 
Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Fryup.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to F 
Council:school, for the North Riding of Yorkshire Coy 
Council. . Mr. Douglas Smith, 
Northallerton. 
GLascow.—Dec. 6.——For 
(1) Digger, mason and brick; (2) carpenter, joiner, glazier 
and ironmongery ; (3) plumber and gasfitter ; (4) slater and 
rough-cast ; and (5) lath and plaster required in the erection 


nty 
secretary, County Hall, 


of a house and an addition to the caretaker’s house at Bella. . 
The Office of Public | 


houston Park, for the Corporation. 
Works, 64 Cochrane Street. 


ryup. | 


{ 


the following works, viz, — | 


GoTHERINGToN.—Dec. 8.—For alterations at Gotherington | 


Council school, Gloucestershire. 
veyor to the committee, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 


GRANGE-OVER-Sanps.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of a pair 
of semi-detached houses at the corner of Fell Road and 
Charney Road. Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, architects, 
Ulverston and Barrow-in-Furness, 


Guitprorp.—Dec. 3.—For the construction of Partitions 
and supply of iron mangers, &c., at the Corporation stables. 
Mr. C. G. Mason, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Bridge 
Street, Guildford. N 

Harsorne.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of a fire station 
at Harborne, Birmingham. Deposit ' 57. 
Stilgoe, city engineer and surveyor, Council House, Bir- 
mingham. 

Hexuam.—Dec. 3.—For the restoration and completion of 
nave of Hexham abbey church, Hexham, Northumberland, 
Names to Mr. Temple Moore, architect, 37 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

Hotsroox.—Dec. 
alterations to the mill bridge in the parish of Holbrook, for 
the Samford Rural District Council. Mr. W. C Whiting, 
district surveyor, East Bergholt. 
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* TRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For the following works in connec- | 
tion with the erection of a new bacon factory at Roscrea, 
0. Tipperary :—(1) Excavations, foundations, concrete floors 
and walls. (2) Corrugated iron buildings, or alternatively 
puildings with Belfast felt roofing. Deposit 24 The 
Secretary, Roscrea Bacon Factory, Roscrea. 


new committee-rooms and offices, for the Corporation of 
Tynemouth. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough 
surveyor, Tynemouth. 

Romrorp.—Dec. 4.—For the erection of a home for 
twenty nurses and connecting corridor at the infirmary, for 
| the Guardians. Deposit 3/. Mr. James Kennedy, 
| architect, 25 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


3S. 

TRELAND.—Dec. 3.—For a stores building (two storeys) ~ : 

jn brick, 181 feet long by 50 feet wide, with steel principal | Rustincton.— Dec. 17.—For the erection of two cottages 
roof and steel girder supported floor ; also offices, 34 feet | 4 Rustington, Sussex. Mr. H. G. Heal, surveyor, Worthing, 
jong, making a total length of 215 feet, at their Dundalk | and Beach Road, Litthehampton. ; 
Station, for the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). SAFFRON Watpen.— Dec, 15.—For the erection of, é 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens manual instruction building, for the Governors of King 
Street, Dublin, or at the office of the District Engineer, Edward the VI. Grammar school. Messrs. Ackland, Son 
Belfast. i & Bailey, Saffron Walden. , 

Kersteven.—Dec. 5.—For the erection of a Council school _ScorLanp.— Dec. 3.—For the construction of station 
SMM rador 64a children’ Deposit 12 Mr. W.B. Purser, | Dulldings at Cove, Kincardineshire, for the Caledonian 
county surveyor’s office, Grantham. Railway Company. Deposit 2l, 2s. The Company’s Engi- 
neer, Buchanan Street station, Glasgow, or at the office of 
the Company’s District Engineer, General Station, Perth. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 6.—For mason and: brickwork, car- 
penter and joiner, plumber, slater, plaster and cement, 
glazier, painter and smith’s work of parish school to be 
erected at Airth. Mr. James Strang, architect, Vicar Street, 
Falkirk. 

ScoTLANnD.—Dec. 10.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, painter, glazier, plumber and water-heating works 
of classrooms to be erected at the public school, Kingussie. 
Mr. Alexander Cattanach, architect, The Laurels, Kingussie. 

Scottanp. — Dec. 12.—-The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings invite separate tenders for the 
| execution of (1) excavator, mason and bricklayer’s work ; 
(2) carpenter. and joiner’s work; (3) ironfounder, smith 
and ironmonger’s work; (4) slater’s work; (5) plasterer’s 
work ; (6) plumber and gasfitter’s work ; (7) painter, paper- 
hanger and gilder’s work; (8) glazier’s work ; (9) blind- 
maker and bellhanger’s work in connection with ordinary 
works and repairs to buildings in their charge in (1) Eain- 
burgh, (2) Glasgow, (3) Aberdeen, for three years from 
January 1. Deposit tos. for each schedule. Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

SHOREHAM.—Dec. 17.—For alterations and additions to 
New Shoreham Council schools. Mr. A. W. Nye, 2 Duke 
Street, Brighton. 
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Lreytonstone.—Dec. 6.—For the erection of an additional 
nurses’ home at their infirmary, Whipps Cross Road, 
' Leytonstone, N.E., for the Guardians of West Ham Union. 
Deposit 207, Mr. R. Banks- Martin, architect, .121 Plashet 
Grove, East Ham, E. 

Lonpon.—Deéc. 4.—For the erection ot a sanitary con- 
yenience at Amersham Road, New Cross, for the Deptford 
Borough Council. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 

Hall, New Cross Road, S.E. 
Matiocx.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of a boarding-house | 
/ at Matlock Bank. Namesto Mr. D. M. Wildgoose, architect, 
Edge Road, Matlock. 


MANCHESTER.—Dec. 4.—For proposed alterations at the 
Union offices, All Saints, for the Guardians of Chorlton 
‘Union. Deposit 14 1s. Messrs. Charles Clegg & Son, 
architects, 21 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 5.—For the erection of the Beaver | 
Road Municipal school, Didsbury. Deposit 2/ 2s. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
| MorecamsBe.—Dec. 3.— For coalhouse tor the Bare 

Council school. Mr. Thos. Barrow, secretary, Education | 
Office, Morecambe. 

NortH Suretps.—Dec. 10.—For pulling-dowa existing 

buildings in Norfolk Street, and erecting and completing 
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SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 


. L. HaARTSHILLE. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


een en re 
FIBROUS PLASTER 
OXYLI DECORATIONS. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
Hi. 


E. GAZE, UTD. 
16. HINDE ST., LONDON, W.. 
Telephone, 1945 Paddington. 


10 


Truro.—Dec. 
Boscawen bridge. 
tect, Truro. 

TwicKENHAM.—Dec. 5.—For the erec 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, at H 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Wa tes.— Dec. 


cottages, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56 and 57 Gas Row, Dowlais. 


5-—For the erection of workshops at 
Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, M.S.A., 


5.—For alterations and repairs to six 
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TENDERS. 


archi- 


tion of a post office. 


M. Office of Works, | For sewage works, 


The Septic Tank Co. 


apparatus, 
borough engineer. 


BARNSLEY. 


&c. Mr. J. Ho Taygome 


Sewage distributors. 


ee 


= is ; : 100 © Vay 
Dowlais Gas and Coke Co., Gasworks, Dowlais. TAT Biie eens Pele 1 a6 a 

Wates.—Dec. 8.—For rebuilding of Bethania Welsh Birch, Killon & Co. 985 -¢: ame 
Baptist chapel, Maesteg. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. W. Beddoe Hain vbakeris Oo. es. 4 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. Mather & Platt ape is oe 

foun 

Wates.— Dec. 13.—For the erection of two cottage homes Boulton SPA ‘ 
at Bargoed, in the parish of Gelligaer, for the Merthyr Tydfil atte ie 4 et lj 1,610" aa 
Board of Guardians. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, a ne ee 1,319 Oa 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. OS ee Co. 1,285 0 0 

ee Nn tas t 5 ; 

WEeEMMERGILL.—Dec. 15.—For additions to and strengthen- Tause eve pens PAs ae os 
ing of Wemmergill bridge (stone), Yorks, on the Middleton- pvasiz, i o-e 
j = « c ~ g i . ¥ f 's " "4 : . 2 . . 

OE Cea ach County SER Eyes Sewage distributors for rectangular filters, 
, i: Ham, Baker & Co. 

Woopsury.—Dec. 3.—For alterations and additions to Ge ite z °° 
the Lodge, near Woodbury, Devon. Messrs. E. H. P . SO ae ic . 1,995 03 
Harbottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter. Ames Crosta Sanitary Co. . . : 1,550 0 © 

Wooprorp.—Dec. 15.—For the erection and completion Reais Pe Pots ; 
of a boys’ school to accommodate about 500 pupils, and for Septic tanks, &c., and circular filters. 
sundry alterations to the girls and infants’ schools at Scott & Sons 26,629 5 oe 
Churchfields, Woodford, Essex, for the Essex education | Holmes & Sons. 23,822 1 oO 
committee. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Chelmsford, and Mr. Jones Bros. 23,458 18 10 
Arthur Hogwood, architects, 33 Great Tower Street, E.C. Neal. Ltd 23,246 6 
Names and deposit (5/.) before Nov. 26 to Mr. Ernest J. | C "f a mat 4 
Bond, clerk to the local advisory committee, Woodford Pa Wier 22,130) oe 
Green, Essex, and 95 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. Unwin 20,948 10 6 

Worcester.—Dec. 25.—For the erection of warehouse Hee Lanai 20,855 7 3 
and offices, for Kays, Ltd. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. J. CCE eee 20,333 2 5 
Simpson & Ayrton, architects, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s E. Taylor 20,108 18 I0- 
Inn Road, London, W.C. Craig . 19,873 5 II 

WreExHAM.—Dec. 4.—For supply and erection of an iron Lawson 19,355 0 @ 
cart-shed at the Willow Road depot. Mr. John England, Taylor & Sons 18,689 16 10 
borough engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, Wrexham. Parker & Sharpe 18,390 It o 


PRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 
Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Teleyhone, 1649 Holborn 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & G0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 5. Ww. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
Agents: MARBL i 


EM LEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


oe 
or Index of Advertisers, see page x 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED | 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1906, price 6d., post 7d. j 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM), 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R’s Method of Perspectiwe, 
Write for particulars free. 
E. STANLEY & CO., Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Ws. 


PHENIX 


FIRE BRICKS. 


CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, 


25 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


j POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up t 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). | 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEh 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly, contracts. 
Very complete particulars and ee on application 
VINCENT BROOKS. & 
'Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, Wc 


oe] 
42 G5) 


AAA Aahh 


seu EOLNEALAUULL 


PAA. NADP, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON work | 


of all Kinds. _ 


Wit CHELL &CO, 
Art Meta} Workers & Manufacturers | | 
56 LuoGate Hitt , LONDON .Ec. 


Ree | 
ARs é Ai | ‘a | : 
t iN 
3) Oh AnaA Hii th f 


Desicns ano 


BONNAUD BELTING == 
Made 
UNIQUE. @ oniquc. = 
Unaffected by any temperature or humidity. Steam and | 
acid proof. Trade invited to apply for district agencies to 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles & Papers, Ltd. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, 
Ponders End. London. N. 
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UPPED 
BARNSLEY—continued. | BRIGHTON. 
Byroms . : ; . : _ £18,071. o o| For the erection of greenhouse at waterworks. Mr. A. 
Ward & Tetley . . : . : antl Sian” sop Race WELLER, borough surveyor. 
| Lock, Andrews & Price. ‘ F i, “L7,388e By S49 ess : ; : : : 2 ; Laser: 
G. Mackay & Son i ; J . 17,199 16 7| Penfold . ; : ; f , | S26\ume 20 
Jj. Mackay . : : . . : PE aiypeypoy xe) a= | Boulton & Paul 5 : : , 3 . 224 0 0 
Mellor : : : ; : ; -) 17,0525 3.8: 91° ‘Saunders Bros. : ; ; : : J eta 0 
Cottle. : ; ; : : : . 16,888 12 10 | Salter & Evershed . : . s : et IOGear .O 
Buckley . : ; : : ; | 16,49%,17%510))" Nye. : : : f ¢. “198 1710 
Moffatt : : > 0 : ; S {1G 22%e ba Fie hy Ga Simmonds: d : c : --589tT oO! oO 
Bentley. . . . . ESQ5R° 5.64" Gates &esons~ d . : . : E87 FOO 
Braithwaite & fos. : , : . (E5300. '4) (5°) °- Wa Gale Garretuaa ; . : : A ee 
Waring & Sons . ; : A : . 16,241 7 11| Longley & Co. : : Oy ie a ie 4 
Cunliffe. A : : : , - 15,050 3 9| Barnes & Sons, Brighton ( (accepte: !) , ae DStG.. 0 
| Loasby & Salmon . : : 2 + ISS O16 
Septic tanks and rectangular filters. 
| Scott & Son ; : : : , : 83,460. Weevoiee. F Soe beds 
Holmes & Sons . ; 4 : . 27,068 8 ofl For conversion of 4 John’s Square, Cardiff, into club 
_ Jones Bros. ; ; : : ; . 26126 4 2] premises. Mr. Wr “HD CaPLe, architect, Cardiff. 
kr : .  ¢ Papage® Oa) aie Ae ain, oc) aye gaa oe 945.2 0 
Minwin ; i : ; ; . "ag Bow. gh. Gat Shepton & Sons . ; ; : Poe O 
| “Taylor ; ; : : : . 24,023 7 10 | Beames ; : , , : Peel Sano) O 
| Johnson & Langley ’ ; 4 ; . 23,528 5 6) Turner & Sons . : 4 ; : eniew ea Gy: O 
i}. & T. Binns : : : 3 d ! 23,063 6 6) Hallett . ‘ - ‘ 3 - : me 500" CO) O 
_ Crawford : 5 : : . 22,747 17 6) Beavan. Pi : ‘ i ; 3 Seti zOG ur, O 
eeCraig . : , ‘ : ; , . 23,213 3 9 | Denby & Co. : . : : q Pt, 405e NO 
‘Lawson , ‘ ; ; ; ’ . 22,013 4 10} Davies . , - : ; ; 2 ud AAG Oo 0 
(‘Wetaylor & Sons . ; 2 : : «| 21, 163en ee Gough Bros.. A : . 7 : ad ci Oo 
_ Byroms ; , F ) . 20,684 0 o| Williams. ; : : SD A000 
| Darker & Sharpe : ’ ‘ . 20,479 9 0 SMALL, Cardiff (accepte: 1) F330 -.0! 10 
| Lock, Andrews & Price. ; ./ 20h Tome © S| 
G. Mackay & Son : ; . ; ," 20,%429 ro: COLCHESTER. 
Ward & Tetley . : : : ‘ - 19,639 18 § | For the foundations of the main building at Mile End, near 
‘Cottle . : : : d ; ; -* LQSO5 7 Eyamor Colchester, for the Essex county lunatic asylum. Messrs. 
‘Mellor : . : 4 F , - 1O,SO7amsee 2h F, WHITMORE, county architect, and W. H. Town, joint 
J. Mackay . : : : : : . 19,370 E5eu aa] architect, Chelmsford. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. 
Buckley. : ; : ; : . 19,010 18 6} Curtis & Sons, £1 and 12 Finsbury Square, London, 
_ Moffatt : ; : ; : , | ( Raj2oo7 fee G Ee. 
j@eepentiey -.-.:. : ‘ . ‘18,053:16 8) -Redhouse, sen. . : : : ‘ : £29,307 art 6 
(Mecuilifie - . - we : ; P * 417, 2600%2 53 G. Lockss ; ; ’ , : 28494 25. 4 
Braithwaite & CS, : : ; : IZ 2o8 tase Onl lal Binns ; : ’ : : : 26,849 err 
Waring & Sons . : ; ; ST 7ICCHTS as Double : : ; ; : : 26, 58587 8 


Glazed ' MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


$ Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
rl C S Manufacturers, 
e | SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. eledadne No. 136 Maxhiucceie 


IFT 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS | «c “HEADED ” FIDE 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


(BRATT’S PATENT). 


ae Can be adapted to any Fireplace. 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., Simple, Economical, Labour-Saving. 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. No Ashes Fall on Hearth. 


BRONZE MEDAL, Sanitary Exhibition, 1905. 
MIGH- (The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 
Sikss DOIN ERY | wees 
FOR BANKS, OFFICES, i | | 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


“1Owing to the demand for the 
Cathedral Series, ail numbers 
. 


a D D LETO N, previous to Dec. 31, 1905, are 


DRAULIC & GENERAL aise,” now charged at 6d. each. 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. = ee 
CODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 47H EDITION, GILBERT WOOD & Co., Ltd. 


To be seen in action at our Showrooms. 


phic Address, “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” Publishers, **The Architect,” TT 
Phone No. 214, Pe ertanare 6-11 Imperial Buildings, BRA ] COLBRAN & CO., 
.e AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street E.C. Ludgate Circus, London, E.C,: 10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 
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ee COLCHESTER—continued. rate ek COLCHESTER —continued. 
Perry & Co. 26.985 es Spencer, Santo & Co.. ; : : . £21,200 Gay 
Hill 2.600 ere Parkington & Sons . A : A . 21,000 “Gama 
Chambers . : f ; ; ‘ : 25,599 O60 CD ee : ; : j - 20,995 0 0 
Potter & Co. : ; ‘ ‘ 5 25,500 rome) Lowe sons 7: : ; : : - 20,9090 "Ome 
Davies, Ball& Co... wes 28,062.00] , LtaWEInS & Con 
Pedrette &)/Co... A : ; : <1. 25,000, 70/20 eine ; , : 3 ; ‘ - 20,888 0 © 
Kirk & Randall . : : : : SZASTOO AO =O Grimwood & Sons. : ; ; - 20,877 0 0 
Bowen & Sons . ; : : , ; 24,567 0 oO Homage (ea odecom ‘ ; p - 20,836 & o 
Kenny : : : : 24,551) OrnO F.& E. Davey. ’ : : : - 20,587 0 0. 
Allen & Sons. ; : ; > 2A FOOurO 20 oe & Sons. : : : , - 20,234 4 9g 
Everett & Son . ; ; , , sri2d,350,, 0470 ane Te ; : ; : : - (20,200 52 
Higgs & Hill. : : : : Waa OAN LO FO Moss & Co. . : : : ; : ~ 20,154 oa 
Watson. ‘ : : : ; Lc434, OOO MOL¥O Pethick & Co. ; : : : - 19,977 7 Ome 
Bell & Son. ; : : 4 : : 23,595 opance) Hunt & Co. ; ; : : : - 19,043 "Oa 
McCormick & Sons . ; ‘ ‘ EGS TAS © ccKOANO Willett ‘ : : : : > - 19,750. Ona 
Willeock & Co... es 23,378 (0 9 |. Ammond & Sons) 2 ee 
Jackson & Co. . : é ; 5 3 223,168" 40,50 F. & A. Willmott 3 , . . - 19,544 0 6 
Evans : : . ; i , : 23,000 oyyeie) Oak Building Co. : : : : - 19,394 0 © 
Manders. : : : : ; ; 22.949 oO Muirhead & Co. . : ; . . - 19,299 0 © 
Kerr & Co.. : j ; : : Bee ep heise Poke bola King & Son : : . . . - 19,080 0 0 
Youngs & Sons . . 3 : : P0227 50 OraO Thurman . ° g 5 alae ; . 18,999 0 © 
Movate beta: ; ‘ ; i ae bor tose Cuessum & Sons (accepted ) ; : .., 18,939) Gua 
Neal & Co.. 4 , . : : +, 22,084 718,10 
Coles . : : : : : j oe 2207 te OL 
Blackwell & Co.. E : : : S| 22 SAO NEO ACO 
Wall, btdes. . : : % ; 1 222,32005040 50 DARTS 
Wallis & Sons . F : , : . 22,200 0 o/| For repairs to Gore Farm hospital. 
Harris 6¢Sonuues : ; : : Sh 22 200-20 <0 Truman . ; P ; r : 4 . 4199 0 © 
Godson & Sons . : : : ‘ SDT OS7 “Oreo Road Maintenance and Stone Supply Co. . 114 19 0 
Sat Se SONSs we ‘ : : : otk OO Miskin, Ltd., Gravesend (recommended ). s \L00!Ommo 

adig & Co. } ; ; s E ,) Q5,8438..0— © 
Foster & Dicksee ; : ; ; 5282340 GeO 
Moffatt : f : : : : A272 Pea Sarg, 
Cunliffe. ; ; : : : 2107 Seto NO EBBW VALE. 
Johnson & Co. . é ; ; a . 21,622 0 o| For the erection of house and surgery at Cwm. Mr. Harry 
Rowbotham 2 : : : 5 21,6020. 5.01 20 Waters, architect, Waengoch, Beaufort. 
Kerridge & Shaw. ; , : PNAS OQme OM Leadbeter ; 5 ; . : . . £938 10 
Fasey & Son. : ; : , 5 OIA 7 eee Evans & Co. . : ; 5 6 ; . 720s 
Parnell & Co. . : : ; ‘ S821 400% 0. Williams & Rogers j : : A +. 570 a8 
Leslie & Co. : : 4 5 Lit B26 qo. @ Davis & Son, Ebbw Vale (accepted ) . S55 a0 
Wilson & Sons . : : ; : . 21,329 18 4! - Rowlands & Davies p ; 552.0 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Coo Orr oO 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN! 
Ss 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects, See next issu 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


TUBES 


RFFORDSWIRE 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
p London, S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Allo: 


€ 


iS 
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aa Reem EVESEAM—continued. 
the erection of Council schools at illowtown. Mr. | = Morgs : : ; 054 19 O 
Harry Waters, architect, Waengoch, Beaufort. of palin 4 ; ; “Ae Ban : " 
avis & Son - ‘ ; ; ‘ Aa, OL]. on Rowell & Sons . . 7 : ; ROM 7 Tt 
: & Stirling. 4 : ; 17,200 90 O Morley & Sons . ; : : ; : 2,018 15 9 
mith : ; ; : «/ 17,55O°= O80 Reading : ? : : , : . 2,000 0 O 
stephens, Seieweom ee |... (16,989 0.0) Jk ‘A Branca ee ee 2,000 0 © 
Yowell ‘ , é : : . =, » 10,800 8G) 40 Hewitt & Sons . 4 P ‘ : . 1,999 19 9 
Jaughan . : . : ° - 16,700 0 O Johnson Bros. é » 1,990 "0 0 
jowers & Co. . : : : : - 16,490 0 0 VaLE & SONS, Stourport (accepted : ~ *1,984./10 CG 
fewcombe . iv : : : ; . 16,150 0 O} Egan & Sons : ; - nl,QOn eee 
Zowlands & Davies . : . . . 16,099 0 0 Westwood . ’ : . fp T3097) Sano 
a. : : ‘ ‘ . ; , 151750 oO GREENWICH 
Solborne. - : : . : . oo) b5,035 helo : ia ae ‘ d 
Yavies & Son. . , ‘ ; ; ; Lon! SF ane eae Be Sere = ee office at Greenwich, for H.M. 
enkins. : : ; : ; 2.1% 460 8D) 0 ceo Orks, XC. 
Davies . . oh Ca ‘ ; ¢ ce SiG Dolman & Mathews . ‘ : : i o oO 
ivans & Co. ; z . ; ; » (16,217.00 <0 Quarterman é ; : : ; 3,817 9 O 
Morgan , , 4 15,1 38 OeLO Leslie & Co. A ° ° . ° S64 7 Ono “OO 
Witiiams & Son, New Tredegar (accepted) 13,894 0 0 eee . . . . . . . pee 2 = 
arpington - : - : nm 3, 
EVESHAM. Smith & Sons. : : : : 243,230) OF 0 
fr construction of sewerage works at Badsey. Messrs. McKay. : : : ; We Seeoeom O 
| Witicox & RalkEs, engineers, Ne am. Martin, W ells & Co; : : : : J -9,2008EO <0 
| Contract No. Thomas & Edge . : ; 3 33,1852 FO") 0 
Byard & Sons. ; : :  £3i03011e. 0 Holloway. ; ; : : : seh} LOD 40 
3utherland & ner a 2 ; : ; , £2 800th 5a Wallis . : : ‘ : : ; ar eGp oO 
Moffatt . , : : : : 1 2, G1ONT aes Fitch & Cox i : : 7 : P: Fy 5 Ore 
Koberts : : , < : ; , | ,2,000EOmrO Hollingsworth . . : : , 13,853mro: 0 
Blackwell & Co. . : : ’ - lt 2,325 ESS McLaughlin & Harvey : ; : “- 3;t4Qe 20 
Lock, Andrews & Price - : ‘ ) 2,300MIgunE Webster & Son . ; ; d f 2 1A ret Ore 
Mason . , ‘ é . : =>, ) 2;303mOmaE E. & T. Thorne . ; f f ‘ . S12 roo 
Jewell . : A : : - : ) °2:2000 0 Mills. : : i ; 2 : or 4,126 Oo 
Cunliff . ; : : : F ; ).  2,250RnOmeO Barker & Co. ; é ; F : « 3,057) 08,2 
Pollard & Co. 2,220 5000 5 Johnson & Co. . ; : : ; . 30455 2 6O 
Cottle . 2,215 See Williams . , f : : : = 3oze seam 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 2:1 5 Apne Groves : ; : : : : . 3,000 20 
‘Rayner : ‘ 2,135 0 oO| Garrett & SOU F 3 : ‘ . 2:999 0 O 
‘White . 2.1450 Oo Nightingale . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : . 2,986 @ Oo 
| mae i se Lua feaaee: Bros.e : , : é : 2,985 o oO 
acdona 2,108 oO O e . , ; : : 1 /2:906 J6556 
‘Meredith Bros. . 2,088 10 Oo EAwavds & Medw ay & 3 : : ~ 2:7G009.04 0 
Chick, Cardea & Co. 2085. eee Lonsdale . 3 : é é ? +) .2,685/9 08,0 


1 
seal 


ane," MASTA” Patent Improved 


ARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


_ Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
| proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


| Full Particulars sent on Application. 


IHOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


— LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING GO.“ 


INERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mineral Lithotat Asphalte Paving 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, R ailway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds of horizontal paving. 


UR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


‘IR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, Sc | Head Offic, 2 MOORGATEST or 
IROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS|PURE HEAT. ~~ 
= ; PARTY WALLS | NO FLUE REQUIRED. | 


CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC 
| \wAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. | LONDON. Bichon RS on 
Application. 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. rs: li St ene Saab 


Patentees and Makers, S.. Clark. & Co., Compton 
For Index of Advertisers, see page X. | y 


PET SYPHON’ 
Cll STOVES. 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL. 


The most Improved System for 
Heating and Ventilating Private 
Houses and Public Buildings, 


is ‘orks, Canonbury Road, Highbury, La mndo n, N. 


a Ee a 
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HULL. ILFORD. 


For offices and store, St. Andrew’s dock. Messrs. FREEMAN, | For covering with reinforced concrete the septic tanks 
Son & GasKELL, architects, Carr Lane, Hull. at outfall works. Mr. H. SHAW, engineer and sury 
Robinson ; : é : ‘ : JE859.190) 0 Jackson, Barking (accepted) . ; : - £5,971 1 
Jackson & Son ; 3 : : ‘ mine? 373° Eda) 
Boyes & Oliver. : : : : “2 OO Tes OO LONDON, 
re caee - oe HE ahs ASE RS aie ane oo ; ‘ For electric-light installations at Hornsey Rise and P 
Simpson & Son ,. : ‘ ; : fav ros. 61.0 stead fire stations, for the London County Council, 
Southern : : : : ; é a) A BOG 0) Hornsey sub-station. 
Kay : ; - : 3 . ; ih FR 20 Defries & Sons : é : : : - £238 
Knowles. . ? ; : : ; SEVER Te LO Blackburn, Starling & Co. ; : - (238 
Harper . . . . , 3 1 3419 'R Barlow & Young . ; : ‘ : - soOn 
Quibell, Son & Greenwood . : : Bey 7y Wee ol Sunderland & Co. . ; , j ; » ge 
FECAL OS Gey alae a . . . . perc aleeteg bal EO Dawson, Ltd. . : : : : : - 12: 
Hebblewhite & Wilson . : } ; a I es ire Taylor & Co. . t ? : : : ei 
Scorrer . : : ; : : : eT RH RS VO Barker & Co. . : : : * , . + 1 
Goates_ . ; ‘ ; eee ; OOO 6G Suter & Co. . ; 2 : ; ; — 
MorreEt & Sons, Hull (accepied) . : ROT a re Clark & Co. ; : , : ; ee 
Durell & Co. . s 2 i , P » GE 
LEATHERHEAD. Grant & Taylor te E ; ; - FORE 
For works in Highlands Road. Mr. C. Osenron, surveyor. Spates Co., Cavendish Square, W. (recom- 
ys ended), ; ; , : ; . T6en 
James & Co.. " : ; P1898: 10.20 ; 
Free‘& Son . é : 2 ‘ . 21702006 0.0 Plumstead sub-station. 
KE. &Htlles : : . : . . . GOO 10,0 Blackburn, Starling & Co. : : ‘ . » Iza 
Kavanagh & Come i A 2 : 887 he Kay | Defries & Sons i a a r 3 «ae 
Prime Se ‘ : : : . BY ESB TIE 420 Barlow & Young . : : : ; . 19eeic 
Franks . 3 : : ; : e “ett 053.10 10 Dawson, Ltd. , : ; a ‘ : . 188 
Rayner. : : : ; . - 845 © ©} Sunderland & Co. . ; ; : ‘ . 180 
May . : ; 5 ; : ; on ITSO VFO = NO Taylor & Co. . : : : , ; - Ie 
Suter Co. 4 RAEN. 4 é : -. TGR 
LINCOLN. | Barker & Co. . ; ; : : : - 164 14 
For additions to the municipal technical school. Messrs. Clark & Co. 3 “ties : 7 + SO 
W. Watkins & Son, architects, Lincoln. Durell & Co. . : : ; _ 2 ~~ Sao 
: Coleby & Co. . : 5 ; . : -. 167 
Baines . . : . ° . . - £6,375 0 0 Grant & Taylor (recommended) : . geo 
Barlow & Co. ; : : : : ~) 4620020 Jo 
Hutchinson & Son : : : . - 6,250 0 o/ For reconstruction of King’s Arms bridge, Southgate, 
Wright & Son. : : : ; ef 10,0071. O30 the Metropolitan Water Board. 
BSG WeClose, 05.) 5 e AIS es tens i ee re 
Brown & Son 5 ; : : ‘. ie dO aL OO. Aird & Sons 3 ; ; ; : - 1,075 amo 
Wricut, Leicester (accepted ) ; : SPUR 220 nMOero Dowcra & Son (recommended), ‘ 3 998 4 


MAHOGANY Loss ano 
Dry Boarps. 


TEAK ‘Locs & PLanxs. 


OAK Bozsrps, ‘rzurea’ CANA 
WHITEWOOD Boanos, tm 


~ LIVERPOOL 


‘WINSOR & NEWTON 


LIMITED, 
KY Appointment to their Majesties the Ring and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOURS 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ——— 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


FOR CATALOGUE, 


Rs 


—— e 


° _ CHURCH, TURRET, & 
Sains bury TOWN HALL CLOCKS, 


Br ot hers, PRosecrine ciocns, 


Limited, 


Wrought or Cast-Iron Dials, Glazed | 
suitable for Illumination. Copper Dials. 


Tel hic Add ; 2 ame 
CLOCKWORK, Loxpox» Clock Works, MAKERS OF PALMER'S ELECTRICAL CLOCKS, 
Telephone, Walthamstow, rye SIMPLEST AND MOST RELIABLE ON THE 


568 WALTHAMSTOW, London, N.E. MARKET. 


Full Particulars on Application. 
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LONDON—continued. 
F 
t Dixon BUTLER, surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, 
New Scotland -Yard, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. 
|Tuurcoop, Son °& Curpcey, Charing Cross Chambers, 
“Duke Street, Adelphi, S.W. 
nsell - . . . . . AY37S0as0 aso 
¢. Lovatt, Ltd. . F : ; ; én) 13,132 OMe 
fowlem & Co. . : ; ; ; 713,000 7 G5EG 
Jark & Bracey . : : 4 } =) 13,069" e% Fo 
vathey Bros. . : - , : .- 12746 YO so 
ascelles & Co. . ; ro : ’ 17,718 one 
iove Bros. ; A ; : » ,1 2,603 ene 
illby & Gayford ‘ F , ; : (12/667 25Gang 
followay Bros. . : ‘ ; : 142,655 Reto 
odson & Sons Eas 52 : . 12,632. 0.0 | 
\\, & Jal F, Higgs A F 4 : = 2,591 QOur6 
wrover & Son : ; ; 2,483) (Oaeo 
‘atman & Fotheringham . 2 : : 12;433e008 19 
‘hessum & Son. ; : .  12,347Onee 
jawrance & Sons... F : ; on 12, SACRA magn | 
F the erection of school, Mitcham Lane, Wandsworth. 
ppleby & Sons , ; ; £21,605 2. a: 
.H. & R. Roberts . ; : : | 21,2477 oon 
V. Smith & Son . : ai 134. Caner) 
' & H. F. Higgs , , ‘ . "21035 | teat 
Smith & Sons. a, . 20,8958 aman 
vawrance & Sons : : ; . 20,126 0 o| 
congley CO... ; Y : ; 5 19,9078) aaron 
reenwoed, Ltd. . : P : . 19,820080mnOR 
Jolloway . ; : : F f 10,724) "O)0:| 
dolliday & Greenwood. : : » '19,69%2 oo" 
&C. Bowyer . : f : ; +) 10,640. sae on! 
Sirk & Randall . ‘ : : , . 19,492.05 04 
sarrett goon . : : : ; i: 19,3004 nO 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : : 2 z+19,3020icnmre 
Nhitehead & Co. F , F ; », 19,255 emee 
Lawrence & Son , : 7 : . 18,984 o © | 
Johnson & Co. . ; , ‘ : « 18,950 .08-0 
|. & M. Patrick : . : : 18,899 9 O 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone (vecommended) 18,867 90 Oo 


— 
— 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


QUARRY 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
> CORNGRIT, ) 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


a HEAD ) n\ 
* * OFFICES BATH. it 

| LIVERPOOL: | 
: etd IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
N EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONE 


SO 


ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Siable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&( It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
jroperly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours, 


Lidon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘ 
{seGrooved Wall Paper Co. JQHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mits, READING. | 


ONE E 


BATH & PORTLAND 


wr En " aie < F 8 
Lee is SAGTH 5 eerie DES II PRINCIP. A E 
BRADFORD, CHOLEAT wile. Bult ere CEATURY. recs lA Aaa ilies 
U0UtGZGjCi }. PORTLAND. 
y of the Bary, eo 


ne te 
cen SFLU 55 
for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
D BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


i SUPPLEMENT a 
- SS Te 


LONDON—continued. 


‘the erection of a police-station at Shadwell. Mr. J. | For rebuilding Hampstead Road bridge. 


Ewart . : , ; . - : PLO Te. Zeke 
Perry & Co. . ; : . : ; . 8,660 0 Oo 
Wall, Ltd. ; : : . : SS Ort tte ce 
Dickson ; ? : : ; Ry it ae ee 
Pedrette & Co. . ; ! : : So gage 66 
Bentley & Son. : , : F Yea oe -9 
Cochrane & Sons. : : : é oe DAZON ERO 
Handyside & Co. . : oo ine é oR 27a Te eS 
Heenan & Froude ? : : : = ES OAC eT ewe 
Greig & Matthews ; F ‘ : SO ROTs uae ao 
Strachan ; : : . 4 s OS OF O 
Nightingale . ; ; : : - . ROS OLD 
Fasey & Son , d ‘ ; : ee fe een, 
Muirhead & Co. . ’ ; : ‘ AOE Ry es 
M. & A. Dinnie . , : ; ; A TO3F ko alo 
Hay & Co. (recommended) . 7 ‘ he AT 9 eRe « aes: 


For roughly forming, metalling and sewering an extension 
of Kevelioc Road on Section B of the White Hart Lane 
estate, for the London County Council. 


Adams . 4 ‘ : : : : pl hee Oe ae 
Bloomfield. : : : : ; . 659 19 I0 
Knifton . - : ; : . , O20. fae O 
Gibbons . ‘ : : ! : GIG. 7 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (recommended). ee eS Oln 


For altering and adapting existing building and completing 
superstructure of Shepherd's Bush Tabernacle. Mr. 
P. W. Hawkins, architect, 28 Victoria Street, West- 
, minster, S.W. ' 
Gross tenders. 


Nash . : 4 ; . 4 : J £3993 Fe 0 
Whitehead & Co.. : ; A . 4,970 0 90 
Gray, Shepherd’s Bush (accepted ) f . Iso re—o 
Ferris Bros. . : 5 : : : + BAF OGTEO ZO 
Reduced tenders. 
Nash . . : - : : ; ss Sy Och MeO 
Whitehead & Co.. - , 4 f A 37h ROO 
Gray. F : : : é F 5 4.001 = 01.0 
Ferris Bros. . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; EE Ae Rk AE 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, * Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn- 


ReSislereg 
m TRADE MARK 


OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, : 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 

HARTHAM PARK i 


One NBR t LONDON DEPOTS: 

Finm? Cw R WESTBOURNE PARK 
C&SWR. NINE ELMS SW. 
132 CROSVENOR ARO, PIMLICO. 


@ MANCHESTER , 3 


id TRAFFORD PARK er 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Se 
LONDON—continued. NETHER ALDERLEY. 
For heating the Kingsland secondary school, for the London | For alterations to Council school, for Macclesfield and H 
County Council education committee. field education sub-committee. Mr. H. Besw, 
Turner & Co. . 4 : 4 ; : £753 O10 architect, Chester. 
Boyd & Sons . ; : : , , O15 0-8,0 Allen . . . . . . ° » £1,010 6 
G.& E. Bradley . : ; ASSO Ee Omk.O Coates.) ncaa i Bias . > Sais 
Price, Lea:& Co: 5. ; ‘ ; 5 ce OO GO uO Roylance & Co. . . . . . : 806 0 
Purcell & Nobbs ; F : ra OF A OrznO Boon & Fryer. 740 oO 
Strode & Co. . . : : : : eS 6s Ono Massey & Sons, Alderley Edge (accepted) . 690 © 
Cannon & Sons. : : ; ‘ SEM ZOs Ouro QUEENSBURY (YORKS). 
Cannon & Hefford . . * 537 © ©] For the works required in erection of house at Sear 
Palowkar & Sons . . rept 29) 5 (0 0 Heights. Mr. Hereert F. Suarp, architect, Quee, 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., bury. 
Westminster (7 commended) : : spsetG 2 5-2 Oro Accepted tenders. 
For installation of additional plant at the Elephant and Jones & Wilcock, excavator and mason. . £55500 
Castle sub-station, for the London County Council. Briggs, carpenter and Nee fe 2 . - 2555.0 
Hodgson, plumber and glazier : 5 -.. 155i 
British BN Gouin ohinuse Electric and Manu- 
; Greenwood, plasterer and concreter ; : 54 0 
facturing Co. . ; : : ;  4O3 OO Ae 
Smithies, slater. 3 5 5 ‘ - 495 
General Electric Gor a. : § Hee LOO mrs eG Hodescn tunis 
Ferranti, Ltd., Hollinwood (recommended) L,O54010 0 0 ete : Ross. : : - 2h 


For painting and decorating at new residence at Lowe¢ 
near Ross, for Mr. J. M. Newton. Messrs. Groomer 


MANCHESTER. BETTINGTON, architects and surveyors, Palace Chambe 
For the erection of a synagogue, Higher Broughton. Mr. Hereford. ‘Quantities by architects. 

De.issa JOSEPH, architect, london BC Messrs. Third Contract. 
Gunson & Son, surveyors, Manchester. Greenlands, Ltd. : ee : 2 . £69 5 
Burcess & Gat, Ardwick (accepted ) . VAS G55 1 1ONrO Wilks . : : ; 5 -, Commo 
VAUGHAN (accepted) . : ; ; : ., 3 

SELSTON. 
NUNEATON, For sewerage and sewage-disposal works, for the Basfo 
For the construction of about 1,410 lineal yards of g-inch Rural ‘District Council. Messrs. Sans, WALKER 

earthenware and cast-iron pipe sewers in Heath End May ay, engineers, Nottingham. 
Road, with manholes. Mr. F. C. Coox, engineer and Home & Son 5 5 ‘ : : . £1,204 0 
surveyor. )\ Crane ati. 5 ; , : 3 . 1,077 am 
Wellerman Bros.. : : : ; . £1,616 6 10 Cope & Raynor . ; : Se ak - 072m 
Barry . 5 : : : ; ; oP eIRQOO ETE 3 Holmes & Sons . A ; wig oe - TjO5Ouse 
Macdonald . ; : : 4 ; +) LE, V8AeTOV no Buckley , : ; ; : : : 928 o 
Holloway . ; ; 5, : ; J EAT TE KO, Wood . ; : : ; 919 oO 
Brown . : j ; of PIR Ga eee Bennet, Mansfield (accepted § : .  (9ocmas 
Harper, Carlton (accepted) : : 1 SE, TS Scapa Keetch & Wainer : : : , 892 oO 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
1S THE - 


(7 immeviate DELIVERY\) 
1h . OF | 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 


STEEL WORK. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


PLFONRBTCTIIT 
( \\ CLASGow| 
fe 2St, Widtoes CAVE office & Works NP oysice: 75 Bath Street 


ndrew Steel Wp ths WV Riversid g Works, p Pinkston Works 
pase oad, A Jy. RS aoe. Sic} Perk Us 


2 
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EE 


| Jounson & Puitiirs, Charlton (accepted ) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(CATHEDRAL SERIES._MANCHESTER: OLD CHAPTER-HOUSE DOOR 
IN SOUTH CHOIR AISLE. 
COTTAGE AT WALTON GRANGE FARM, AYLESBURY. 

ATTON COTTAGE, CHISLEHURST : SITTING HALL, LOOKING TOWARDS 
DINING-ROOM—LOOKING TOWARDS SsTAIRCASE—VIEW FROM | 
ROAD. 

oOo zor 

WOOD GREEN. 

‘ior the erection ot Baptist church. Messrs. G. Baines & 

' Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

| Carter . ; . : ; . £5, F295 OO 

North . - : ; ° 5,087 0 Oo 
Co-operative Builders, Ltd. 4,930 90 0 
Holliday & Greenwood 4,927 0 0 

Smith & Sons ’ 4,866 0 oO 

Lawrence & Son . 4,784. 0 0 

| Bywaters & Sons 4,617 0 0 

| Mattock Bros. 4.617 0-0 

| Kerridge & Shaw 4,536 te oO 

Battley, Sons & Holness 4,479 © .O 

_ Fairhead & Son 4,415 ORO 

| Coxhead , : . : : 4,300 0 0 

| Mattock & Parsons. : : : 4,275 aaa 

| Knicut & Sons (accepted) . ; ‘ | 4,27 ee 
(Received too late for classification. ) 
MAIDSTONE. 
tor the erection of Baptist church. 
Avard . ; £3,129 oO 
Wood & Son 3,120 jno 
- Elmore & Son 3,084 oO 
Barden & Head 3,060 Oo 
Burrows ; 3,000 oO 
| Cox Bros.: -. : < , ; ; 2,884 0 
Watts & Sons, Maidstone (accepted ) . 2,847.5 
Seager . ; ‘ : : 2,675 so 
| PORTSMOUTH. 
for the supply of electrical gear for the pumps in connec- 
tion with the new Southsea drainage scheme. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. McDowaLt STEVEN & Co., Lrp., engineers, London, 
are the contractors for the kitchen equipment of the new 
Cotton Exchange, Liverpool. 

Tue Sealburn Small-pox Hospital, Blaydon-on-Tyne, is 
being warmed and ventilated by Shorland’s patent Man- 


chester stoves and special inlet ventilators supplied by 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland’& Brother, of Manchester. 

WE have received from Messrs. Vickers & Field, Ltd., 
a circular relating to their patent Wirebitu, which is made 
of pure Trinidad bitumen spread on woven steel wire, thus 
forming a perfect damp-course sheeting. It is made in 
lengths and widths for purposes of lining reservoirs, tanks, 


| vaults, &c. 


Tue Patent Indented Steel Bar Company’s system of 
steel reinforcement is being used for the floors of the 
Waldorf Hotel in the Strand, and also for the foundations 


| and the floors of the printing machinery department of the 


new Morning Post buildings. Amongst other important 
contracts this company is supplying the steel reinforcement 
for the new dock works now in course of construction in 
Scotland by the Coventry Ordnance Company. 


Our readers will be interested in inspecting the premises 
known as St. Paul’s Chambers, 19-23 Ludgate Hill, the 
restoration of which has just been completed by Farnham, 
Ltd., under Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83 Queen 

| Street, Cheapside. The facade is of Tisbury (Wilts) stone, 


| which, although treated at various times with so-called 


OTOL0) OC OL OF ORO 


stone-preserving fluids, had been seriously disintegrated by 
the London climate. The decayed stonework has been 
_replaced by Portland stone, the whole frontage has been 
| waterproofed by the Farnham wax process and subsequently 
_ cleaned by sand blast, so that it is now impervious to the 
| influence of the London atmosphere. 


| Messrs. PatmMan & ForHERINGHAM, Ltp., of 100 and 102 
| Theobald’s Road, London, have secured the contract for 
| building a motor garage at Lothian Road, Camberwell, S.E., 
| for the Gearless Motor Omnibus Co., Ltd., of 17 Waterloo 


. £2,230 0 o| Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


q Leeds Firecla 


a= 


| 


y Company, Ltd. 


Head Office : Wortley, Leeds. 


The Latest Material for Architectural Facing 


BURMANTOFTS’ 


“MARMO” 


. for internal and external work 

ie 

| Similar in appearance to Italian Matble. 

1 Inspection of samples by Architects respectfully invited. 

| London Offices 

|| @® Showrooms 2 & 3 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
ab, ; ; \ F 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation have adopted the following 
resolution :—" That Clause XXIX. of the Standing Orders 
be altered so as to read as follows :—‘ Only firms paying the 
standard rate of wages or piece prices for all classes of work 
and recognising trades union conditions, whether under con- 
tract or otherwise, shall be eligible to estimate for and 
receive Corporation contracts. All Corporation contracts 
shall contain a clause requiring the contractor to pay not 
less than the standard rate of wages or piece prices in each 


branch of the trade, or, where no such standard rate of | 


piece prices exist, such wages or piece prices as are gene- 
rally recognised as fair in the trade; and in districts or 
places where the Glasgow scale of wages or piece prices do 


nct apply, to pay to the said workpeople not less than the | 


standard rate of wages or piece prices paid in such districts 
or places, or, where no such standard rate or piece prices 
exist, such wages or piece prices as are generally recognised 
as fair in the trade in such districts or places.’ ” 


had not been used. Without calling upon the respondent’ 
counsel, the Master of the Rolls gave judgment. He sai 
there was ample evidence to justify the County Cour 
judge’s conclusion. The fact that the injured workman wa 
in no way concerned with the scaffolding, or that th: 
scaffolding was entirely remote from the part of the build 
ing on which he was engaged, did not affect his right o 
action under the Act. When once it was ascertained tha 
scaffolding was being used the right of the workman cam 
in. Lords Justices Romer and Mathew concurred, and th 
appeal was dismissed with costs. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE municipal authorities of Vilna have provisionally 


_ accepted the proposal of an American company who offered 
_ to pay 7,630,000 roubles for a seventy-five years’ concessior 


In the Court of Appeal the Master of the.Rolls and | 


Lords Justices Romer and Mathew recently had before 
them the case of Brindle v. Jones. 
builder, appealed against an award of the judge of the 


te cen eae | The present amount available is equal to that of 40,00¢ 


Chorley County Court under the Workmen’s Compensation | 


Act, 1897. 
building, and after three men had been at work for an hour 
whitewashing an outside wall, each standing on a ladder, 


the ladder on which one of them, named John Brindle, | 


was standing gave way and he was killed. The depen- 
dents of the workman accordingly claimed compensation. 
In the County Court the question to be determined was 


whether Brindle at the time of the accident was engaged | 


upon a building which was being repaired by means of 
scaffolding within the meaning of the statute. The 
County Court Judge held that the ladders which the 
workmen were using at the time did not in themselves 
constitute scaffolding, but he found that scaffolding was 
being used, inasmuch as a board had been placed between 
a stepladder and a wall for the purposes of whitewashing 
at another part of the building. He therefore awarded 
compensation amounting in all to 2347, It was pointed out 


The defendant had contracted to repair a | 


that up to the time of the accident the board and stepladder | 


/ units annually, and that would make the out 


| for the electric tramways in the city. 


THE first electrical power derived from Niagara Falls 
for the use of Toronto was turned on on the toth inst., anc 
will be used for lighting and power purposes of all kinds, 


horse-power. 

Two members of the Walton and Felixstowe Couneil, 
Messrs. D. J. Cowles and T. Ward, have been surcharged 
by the district auditor, Mr. Dixon, the sum of 3,000/, which 
was paid on their authority to the Suffolk Electricity Supply 
Company, on the ground that the money was applied to a 


| purpose other than that which was sanctioned by the Loeal 


Government Board. 


At Sunderland a Local Government Board inquiry was 
held on Tuesday into the Corporation’s application for 
sanction to borrow 23,o00/. for electric lighting purposes, 
Mr. Snell, the borough electrical angineer, said that during 
the year ended March last 6,159,000 units of electric power 
were sold, and it was expected that during the current year 
the sales would reach nearly eight million units. <A fifteen 
years’ agreement had been entered into with Messrs, 
Doxford & Sons, shipbuilders, for a supply of 24 million 
put over ten 


million units a year. There was no opposition. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, «&c. 


Thirty years’ expcrience. 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors 
Proofs in few hours if required. 


Prices moderate. Hstimates free. 
All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


J. WEEKS & CO., LTD., F.R.i 


| KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


| CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUS 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARAT 


Telegrams, ‘‘Hortulanus, London.”’ Tel. 728 Kensingto 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


sim PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. mi 
VLES fp ; ia 
— | 4 } ol 
NEW Wisi) = AND 
ay Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public : | COSTLY 
|}; Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) |[[:jj) METH0 
TESTING. THIS Ae oe beak os pena | ; ae i BRIAGS-& SONS-1™ 
cee ET onetent eocidaan, eens tek A DVADEE Lo 


DIXON & CORBITT 


ee The Horizontal Dampcourse 
FOR Lg 
Villas, Schools, Hospitals, Churches, &c., &. 
AND LINING 
Tanks, Reservoirs, Swimming-Baths, Basements, &€. 


| W.BRIGGS SONS, Lia, DUNDEE 


\ 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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Ar a meeting on Monday of the tramways and electricit | 

ommittee of the Belfast Corporation it was stated that the | VARIETIES. 
nerease in the demand for electrical energy during the past Tue Portland stone employed for the erection of the 

ew years has been very considerable, and that it would be | Manchester Infirmary 1s derived from the quarries of the 

psolutely necessary to provide more plant for the purpose | Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 

»f carrying out extensions. The estimated cost of the work | Tue Sunderland Rural District Council have adopted a 

's 75,000/., and it was agreed to take the necessary steps to | scheme providing for the erection of 121 dwellings for 


} 


ybtain the approval of the Local Government Board for the | miners, which will cost about 22,000/. 

loam and to advertise for tenders. Ar the last meeting of the Essex education committee 
Tur Western Counties Electric Railways and Tram- | the offer of Sir Henry Mildmay to sell 15 acres of land for 

ways Company, Ltd., have announced that they intend to | a new school at Springfield was accepted. The price paid 

make application to Parliament in the coming session for | was 500i. The frontage to the main road is about 200 feet. 

eave to bring ina Bill under the name of the York and | Messrs. Murcatroyp & Sons, Lrp., have secured the 


be "SSophdateaehead ote pape nomen to construct | contract for the new station at Morecambe for the Midland 
ram ays in the city of York, in the parishes of Huntington, Railway Company. Bere en cede: tot iaus the 
Fulford, Dringhouses and Acomb. It is believed that the new station ready for next Whitsuntide. 

3. B. Surface Contact Company are backing up the applica- 


jon, and that it is their intention, or the intention of a 
syndicate, to promote the Bill in order to incorporate a 


Tue Lincoln City Council, in committee, have decided 
upon.a waterworks scheme, which includes the building of 
sompany and authorise that company to lay down new a new covered reservoir on Cross 0 Cliff Hill, A bee a 
amways in the city. capacity of 6,000,000 gallons, and the construction of a 
Ce. : : water tower in Westgate. It is estimated that the scheme 
_ Tue Wood Green District Council some months ago | will cost something like 50,0001. 
made application for sanction to borrow between 40,000/. | 
ind 50,000/. for the purpose of generating and distributing 
slectricity. This, however, was refused by the Local 
Government Board. After the inquiry the District Council 


ARBITRATION proceedings between the Guildford Cor- 
| poration and the Woking Water Company, with regard to 
the price to be paid by the Corporation for that part of the 


jad the locality canvassed as to how many tradespeople | company’s undertakings in the borough of Guildford, are 
yould be willing to use the light. The cost of this canvass | expected to icciak: ee Lie December 19. The Py ead 
as objected to at the audit. Mr. Young, the official auditor | ask for over 105,000/., and the Corporation have olffere 


‘rom the Local Government Board, stated that he knew of 18,7004. / . ; : 
jo authority for such payment, which seemed to him to be | Tue London County Council has informed the Hamp- 
Tegal. He should report to the Board on the subject, and stead Borough Council, with regard to a proposed widening 


yrobably the cost of the canvass would be disallowed and | of Heath Street, estimated to cost 100,000/., that in view 
surcharged. _ of the present and prospective heavy financial commitments 


| of the County Council, the improvements committee would 
not be prepared to advise that Council either to undertake 
the improvement or to contribute any part of the cost of it. 


| THE Local Government Board recently refused to sanction | 
i loan for the purchase of a site for a town hall at Hornsey, Ata meeting of the Kirkham and Mesham Room and 
i scheme which its opponents said would ultimately involve | Power Company, nineteen tenders were considered for the 
i cost of 200,000/., though the Borough Council denied this. | erection of the new mill, and that of Mr. J. Boland, of 
‘t has now been decided by the Council not to proceed | Blackburn, was accepted. The mill is to cost 16,000/., and 
“urther with the matter. will have room for 1,050 looms. It is expected to be ready 


- 
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Are you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION ? 


Apply to the ANTHROL Company, Kinning Park, Glasgow, and you will 


receive an interesting booklet on the subject, which gives a full account — 
_ of the remarkable properties of ANTHROL and describes the very 
simple and inexpensive methods by which it is applied. 

It is an antiseptic preparation which protects any 


f| kind of wood impregnated with it from decay in 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 


or tropical climates. 
| 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 
a 
efficiency of the timber ; does not increase the liability of the wood to 


 ereosoted under pressure. ANTHROL does not require 
expensive pressure-plant; does not reduce the mechanical 

inflame; does not render the wood poisonous to human beings or domestic 

animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at the same time 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 


. , Sani 
TRO eee dave cetey save UREN 


both damp and dry situations, and from 


‘ 
| the ravages of all wood-destroying 
i 


organisms in either temperate 
The result of much practical 
experiment has shown itto be the 
most efficient and economical means 


) 
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for work in about four months, providing the weather is 
favourable. 


H.M. Consut at Palermo (Mr. S. J. A. Churchill has 
forwarded an extract from the Ora (Palermo) respecting a 
project under consideration for the establishment of an 
industrial quarter in that city. New industries initiated in 
this quarter will enjoy exemption from municipal dues, 
and it is further proposed to award a substantial premium 
to any new industry employing a minimum of 500 hands. 


THE Board of Trade has approved of the scheme of the 
Bournemouth Town Council for constructing an experi- 
mental portion of an undercliff drive eastward of the 
Bournemouth pier, for which a tender amounting to nearly 
17,000/. has been provisionally accepted. The proposal to 
build an undercliff drive at Bournemouth has always been 
strenuously opposed by a section of ratepayers, and has 
been before the town for nearly a quarter of a century. 


THE Great Central Railway Company, who have large 
works in Openshaw and Gorton, have notified the Gorton 
education committee that instructions have been given for 
their apprentices to be relieved from overtime, in order that 
they may be at liberty to attend the evening classes. This 
is the outcome of the committee’s efforts to get the co- 
operation of employers in furthering their education 
scheme. 


THE Duke of Fife has presented to the towns of Banff 
and Macduff as a free gift the mansion of Duff House, and 
that portion of the park immediately surrounding it, cover- 
ing an area of about 140 acres. This would include the 
gardens, stables, two lodges and the rod fishing along the 
land comprised in the gift. This gift is offered with abso- 
lutely no restrictions as to the manner in which it is to be 
developed and managed. 


Tue Aberystwith Rural Council discussed a communi- 
cation received pointing out a weakness in one of the stays 
of the famous Parson’s Bridge, which, with the Devil’s 
Bridge, is one of the chief attractions of the district. A 
member said that English visitors grouped together on the 


bridge and danced upon it. The chairman said the surveyor . 


had been instructed to put up a notice that no more than 
two persons should go on the bridge at the same time. 


Tue Local Government Board have refused to sanctir 
the further loan of 40,000/. which the Maesteg Council ask, 
leave to borrow to complete the new storage reservoir 


| Blaencwmceryn. The Council have already expend 


nearly 30,o00/. on the works without having found a satj 
factory foundation for the dam. This additional lo; 
would have exceeded the borrowing powers of the Coun; 
by about 6,o00/. The Council have been advised by ¢| 
Board to look out for a more satisfactory site. 

At Chester on Saturday there was offered for sale } 
auction 27,300 acres of land extending from a mile and 
half of Chester to Hilbre Island and West Kirkby at tl] 
estuary of the Dee. About 2,890 acres are enclosed far 
lands and 1,060 are marsh grazing lands. All the estat 
with the exception of two minor lots on the Flintshire six 
of the Dee, was first offered in one lot, and bidding starte 
at 100,000/. and reached 126,o00/. There was no advan 
on this sum, and the property as a whole was withdraw 
and offered in individual lots. 


Tue Burmah Oil Company, whose headquarters are | 
Glasgow, have placed contracts with American and Glasgo: 
firms for 275 miles of 10-inch iron tubes. The tubes ai 
to form a pipe line for the conveyance of the company’s o 
from Burmah wells down to the river Irrawaddy. Th 
Glasgow firms who have succeeded in gaining half of tt 
contracts are Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., and Wilsons an 
Union Tube Company, Ltd. The contract, which is value 
at half a million sterling, is the largest ever given ou 
The weight of material is about 30,000 tons. 


THE cleaning and lighting committee of Edinburg 
Town Council have received from a paper works compan 
an offer to purchase the wastepaper collected throughot 
the city at present. All this wastepaper is handed over b 
the city’s cleaning department to the distress committee, th 
city supplying waggons and men for the purpose; and th 
distress committee have recently taken premises in orde 
to handle the collection more effectively and quickly. Th 
offer of Messrs. Caldwell, if accepted, would mean, it 1 
said, an income of about 7oo/. a year to the city. The offe 
is to be considered. 


Tue Gorton education committee have decided to pe 
for the cost of a new stove in St. Francis’s school, on th 
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ae . ae | ae 3 , u : 
yers giving the undertaking that they will pay the | members containing some of our prominent workers in 


‘of the cost in the event of the Local Government | arts and crafts. 
auditor surcharging the amount and this being sus- | Dr. F. J. Watpo, the coroner of the City of London, 
| by the authorities in London. Hitherto the auditor | gave an address recently upon fires and fire inquiries. In 
sircharged such payments (but they have been remitted | Scotland inquiry is made into all fires by the Procurator- 
eon appeal), on the ground that such things as stoves, | Fiscal, who conducts a secret inquiry and has the power to 
eis, &C., were part of the structure and should be paid | swear witnesses. In England, Ireland and Wales there is 
the managers. The next answer of the Local | no general judicial inquiry into non-fatal fires, except in 
ynment Board 1s awaited with interest. the City of London, where the coroner, by a local Act, has 
me Coal Smoke Abatement Society has now issued its | Power of inquiry at his discretion into all fires in the City, 
pic On the experiments carried out with a number of | whether fatal or not. In ancient times all coroners had 
5 toves with a view of ascertaining their effect upon this right, which, however, fell into disuse after the reign of 
4) and their economic value. The general conclusion | Edward I. It remained unquestioned until the year 1860, 
at a properly-constructed gas stove, with a flue | when in the ruling case of Queen v. Herford it was 


fliently large to carry away the products of combustion, | decided that non-fatal fires were outside the coroner’s juris- 
+igh for constant work ‘more costly than a coal fire, is 


diction. The power was formally restored to the City of 
j, as satisfactory from a hygienic point of view, and does | London by Parliament in 1888. 


The whole question is now 


¢2 any way vitiate the air of the room, nor does it | under the consideration of the Home Office. 

pice any abnormally drying effect as is popularly Tue Surrey County Council will shortly invite tenders 
posed. ; _ for the erection of a smallpox hospital at Ripley. The fol- 
ag Motor Union have decided to make a grant to the | lowing permanent buildings will be erected :—An adminis- 
o: Van, Waggon and Omnibus Users’ Association for the | tration block containing rooms for matron and doctor, ample 
use of testing the legality of the action of the Great | bedroom accommodation for nurses, large kitchen, store- 
«rn Railway Company in placing notices on a number | room, &c.; a small ward block containing accommodation 
idges over the Cambridge and Mildenhall line of the | for twelve or sixteen patients, a disinfecting and a laundry 
many, prohibiting heavy motor vehicles of two tons | block, a small observation block in which patients could be 
ypwards in weight passing over them. A member of | isolated if there were any doubt as to their suffering from 
eioard of Advisory Engineers appointed by the Associa- | smallpox, a porter’s lodge, small discharging ward and a 
yas inspected the bridges, and from his report it would | mortuary. In addition, foundations will be put in for three 
¢ that they are strong enough to carry the weight of additional ward blocks on which temporary buildings could 
“¢y motor traffic. be erected in case of a serious outbreak. Other work to be 
done includes road-making, fencing, a supply of gas and 
water, and a proper system of drainage. The total cost it 
is expected will not exceed 14,000/. ; 


HE Secretary of the Builders’ Exchange, High Street, 
iingham, has on exhibit at the present time a collection 
* ustrations, mostly from the pages of our contemporary 
; American Architect, showing examples principally of | Mr. H. R. Burritt, a United States special agent, in a 
westic architecture. Some particularly good examples | report to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, on the 
-hown of the best style, but, as in all collections, there | commerce of Western Australia, says that the timber 
siaturally some particularly bad ones. The collection | industry is still in its infancy, but from the latest and most 
ertheless is an interesting one to those engaged in | accurate figures obtainable showing its production, enough 
mitecture and building and will repay a visit. The Arts | can be learned to gauge its importance and value as a 
aCrafts Club about to be established in connection with | national asset and the steady rate of its development. The 
x Exchange is progressing, the names of the present | demand for Western Australian hard woods for railway 
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‘sleepers, street paving blocks, piles for wharfs and piers, 
jetties, bridges, &c., is increasing both in the C»mmon- 
wealth and for export. The United Kingdom is the chief 
buyer of these woods outside the Australian States, but a 
fairly large quantity finds its way into foreign countries. 
A recent Government estimate gives 8,000,000 acres of 
jarrah forest and 1,200,000 acres of kauri forest, and-the 
latest published records of the Western Australian Land 
Department indicate an acreage of only 904,260 of forest 
land under timber leases and licenses. These figures show 
‘the great expansion possible for this industry under intelli- 
gently directed effort, and its increasing importance as a 
source of State wealth. No foreign hard wood can hope to 
compete with the Australian kinds. 


Tue town clerks of Hamilton have received the opinion 
of the Solicitor-General, Mr. James Avon Clyde, K.C., and 
Mr. C. D. Murray on the question of the legality to erect 
‘the new town hall from the Common Good. This has been 
:a burning question in Hamilton for a lengthened period. 
The designs of the hall are the complement of those of 
‘which the new public library now in course of construction 
‘form a part. Twice the question has been submitted to a 
poll of the ratepayers with adverse results, the ground of 
the objectors being that the cost was greater than the town 
could bear. Latterly Provost Keith carried a motion in the 
Town Council to have the buildings erected out of the 
‘Common Good. Following on that the objectors obtained 
the opinion of the Dean of Faculty and Mr. M. P. Fraser, 
advocate, that this new procedure was illegal. The town 
clerks gave a contrary opinion, and in the circumstances it 
was resolved to obtain the opinion the result of which has 
now been received. Counsel advise that it is legal to erect 
the town halJl out of the Common Good and that the Town 
‘Council are not bound to follow the procedure prescribed 
in the Local Order of 1903 by way of a poll of the house- 
holders. They, however, point out that, in consideration 
of the circumstances that the Town Council have already 
consulted the ratepayers, and while the Court was slow to 
interfere with municipal corporations in the administration 
of their affairs, it might not be safe to proceed without fear 
of interdict. 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


AT first it seemed as it ventilation was accomplished 
an opening of any kind was made by which sewe 

could pass into the air. So long as the outlet wa 
sufficient height disagreeable results did not follow, 
it was only a partial effort. What was no less require 
to introduce fresh air into the sewer. That was some 
attempted by separate pipes with special apparatus, 
the patent “ Omnifex” system of Mr. W. E. Farrer ¢ 
both ends simultaneously and by means of the same 

ance. Externally there appears to be a tube rising 

air, the lower part up to a reservoir or bonnet bein; 
larger diameter than the upper part. The larger tuh 
tains two tubes, one leading to the manhole and exte 
to the upper air, while the outer tube has ribs or diaph: 
by which the air is brought into the drain. - There 
mere mingling of foul and fresh air, but the lat 
brought into operation at the places where it can be 
effective. The system has simplicity to recomme 
There is definiteness in the arrangements, and it is a 
possibility that foul air or gases should escape at the: 
level, where they form a terrible nuisance. Special! 
valves have been devised which confer additional sec 
Farrer’s patent disc valves are made to meet rough han 
The parts cannot get out of order, and there are no ke 
handles which can become mislaid when the momer 
use arrives. By means of wedges and bars the do 
opening is kept in a rigid position, which allows of no 
escape of air or gas than in a locked penstock. And 

the simple but massive parts are altered in their posi 
the valve cannot be opened. The disc valves are | 
cularly well adapted for their purpose. 


THE PLANNING OF CITY SUBURBS. 


A CONFERENCE has been held at Westminster to con 
the question of the planning of suburbs to cities and 
towns. It was presided over by Sir James Woodhous: 
newly appointed member of the Railway and Canal | 
mission. Those present included the Lord Mayor 


Deputy Lord Mayor and Town Clerk of Manchester, be 
representatives of Liverpool, Accrington, Bradford, L 
Hull, Blackburn, Harrogate, Macclesfield, Rochdale, EK 
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Crewe, Burnley, Sheffield, Bolton, York, Southport 
ddersfield. The matter arose out of the conference 
;|; Manchester six weeks ago, at which the following 
Jion was agreed to:—’ That in the opinion of this 
fence it is necessary for the safeguarding of the health 
fare of the inhabitants of our towns that Parliamen- 
ywers should be conferred on town councils and other 


’ 


‘xtension building plans, the laying-out of all land 
4 the boundaries of towns, or which may hereafter be 
srated. That in the opinion of this conference it is 
wer with town councils and other local authorities in 
4) to the plans for contemplated building upon the 
between contiguous towns.” After carefully con- 
g the question it was resolved, on the motion of the 
@fayor of Manchester, to refer the resolution to a com- 
t( consisting of representatives of the largest towns, to 
he details of the proposal. 


i 


ENGLISH FONTS. 


) was not one of the late Holman Hunt’s wall-paint- 
su the Manchester town hall which caused more dis- 
i¢ction than the representation of the baptism of one 
di early chiefs of the district. He knelt in a large vase- 
wifont, and although there could be no doubt about 
Be ctness, it had to be allowed that his position was 
ssuncomfortable. The ceremony seemed so remote 
nin ordinary christening in a modern Manchester church, 
its seemed to think that archaicism had triumphed over 
t| The earliest baptisms, it is believed, were those in 
er Jordan. And at various times that precedent was 


wit has obtained, and through the enthusiasm of Miss 


sr number of photographs than have hitherto appeared, 
jla due course of time be completed. The first article 
seen published in the Sfone Trades Journal, and is de- 
t¢ mainly to fonts that still remain in Sussex. They 
nfrom a plain tub or well-head at Littlehampton to an 
a composition like that at Aldingbourne. 


. 


it 


, 


| uthorities to enable them to control, by means of | 


jple that some central authority should be empowered | 
| paper was read by the hon. secretary. 


‘present time. 


ified. The subject is one deserving greater attention | 


local Sussex examples are supplemented by illustrations 
from ancient ivories and other representations recording 
the practice at different times. 
archeology the subject is one of the most important. 


For lovers of ecclesiastical 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. 


Tue first meeting of the new session of the Birmingham 
Local Section of the Iustitution of Electrical Engineers was 
held on the 21st inst. at the University. 
man, Mr. R. A. Chattock, the city electrical engineer, 
unable to be present owing to an attack of influenza. 


The new chair- 
was 
His 
He proceeded to 
deal with the electrical supply in the city, and said that in 


one way Birmingham was to be congratulaied upon having 


delayed the development of its electrical supply until the 
By so doing it had been able to see how 
electric supply had been developing in other large centres 
of commerce, and it had been in the position to start afresh 
and to make provision for dealing with the enormous 
power supply that it was confidently anticipated would 
be required in its area. It had also been able to adopt 
the most modern and efficient types of machinery 
for giving the supply and to proportion the size of its 
units, in accordance with the demand that might be 
expected. Already, although the first instalment of the 
general scheme was barely completed, the large manufac- 
turers were looking carefully into the question of adopting 
electrical power for driving their works, and they were 
doing that not in a hesitating way, such as by installing a 
few small motors in their works, but many of them were 
considering the installation of some hundreds of horse- 
power, varying from 200 or 300 to as much as 1,500. It 
would therefore appear that the spirit in which Birmingham 
was dealing with its electrical supply was being appreciated 


| by its citizens, and there was every indication that the 


Walker a treatise on the subject, illustrated by a | 


The | proportion of its capital outlay. 


policy adopted was a right one, which would eventually 
tend to greatly increase the welfare of the city. As an 
initial reason for developing this large scheme of supply 
Birmingham had its tramways, which it was. decided to 
electrify, and by obtaining such a load upon its new station 
it assured itself of animmediate return upon a considerable 
It was, however, con- 
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fidently anticipating a much larger demand than its tram- | becrooms, living room, scullery and bath, with a maxir 
ways could give it, and by offering legitimate inducements | price of 2007. Class C.—Three bedrooms, parlour, |; 
to large power consumers there was no doubt that an | room, scullery and bath, with a limit of 2252. Twelveho 
enormous supply business could be built up and made | will be erected to the acre, and a feature of the exhib 
remunerative in an area such as they were considering. | will be the planning carried out on model lines. The 
Dealing with the question of a supply for lighting, he said | tages are to be built either singly or in blocks of not; 
the public had been very quick to recognise the great | than four. Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awa 
advantage of using lamps which had a higher efficiency than | for the best cottages in each of the classes. d 

that of the ordinary incandescent lamp. He referred to The judges already selected include Mr. E. M, G 
the “Tantalum” and the “Nernst” lamps. Although in | (past president of Sheffield Society of Architects), M 
some cases their adoption was reducing the amount of | Holmes (the present president), Mr. C. F. Wike (city. 
current sold to certain consumers there was no doubt that veyor), and a nominee of the Master Builders’ Associa 
the cheaper form of lighting was popularising the use of | There will also be three other judges. Special furn 
electric light, and many people were increasing the | and gardening competitions will be, held, and a displ. 
‘quantity of light they used now they found they could get | building materials, as well as a site. planning competi 
itat a cheaper rate. He was of opinion business would be | the conditions for which are to be issued at once. — 
considerably stimulated by this development. He described |‘guarantee fund for the exhibition has been opened, 
the “Cooper-Hewitt” or ‘Mercury vapour” lamp, which | support to the extent of upwards of 1oo/. promised be 
consisted of an electric arc passing through mercury vapour any public appeal has been made. i. 

in a vacuum tube. It was one of the most efficient forms If possible, the exhibition will be opened about 


of lighting. Many workshops in the country were being | middle of June. 
fitted up with this form of lighting, and there would shortly 
be some in the city. The fact that a direct current supply, 


‘was available in so many centres in the city suggested the THE PANAMA CANAL : CONTRACT, 
advisability of splitting up the supply to the tramways into | THE enormous quantities involved in the contract for 
districts. -In that way less interference from possible break- | Panama Canal are indicated by the following figures. 
downs was anticipated, and arrangements had been made | first section, from the Caribbean Sea to the Mindi r 


‘so that should the supply in any one district fail, the other 


will be a channel with a bottom width of 500 feet a 


districts could take it up between them. depth below mean tide of 42 feet; this will call for a 


9,455,000 cubic yards of dredging, mostly in soft 1 
although some coral rock may be encountered. The se 
section, from the Mindi river to the Gatun locks, 


MODEL COTTAGES EXHIBITION, SHEFFIELD. channel with a bottom width of 500 feet and a minin 
THE cxhibition of model cottages to be held for Yorkshire | depth of 42 feet; it calls for 11,000,000 cubic yard 
and the North Midlands in Sheffield next year, under the | excavation, partly by dredging and partly by dry meth 
auspices of the National Housing Reform Council, will be | about one-third being indurated clay or rock and two-th 
known as the Firth Park exhibition. earth. The third section is the Gatun locks, which are 

The classes of cottages to be erected on a site belonging | yet definitely located nor even their number of lifts de 
to the City Council just beyond Firth Park will be as fol- | mined. The quantities in the case of three lifts of 283 feet ¢ 
lows :—Class A.—Cottages containing two bedrooms, living | are 3,660,000 cubic yards of excavation, 660,000 cubic yare 
room and scullery, with a bath for each house, the maximum | backfill, 1,302,780 cubic yards of concrete, 5,700 cubic yarc 
price, to include architect's fees and builder’s profits, but | cut stone, 20,000 cubic yards of brick, 130,000 feet of tim 
net to include land or roads, being 175/. Class B.—Three ! 1,830,000 Ibs. of cast-iron, and steel gates weigl 
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- no estimate of quantities for locks having 
5 
ts of 423 feet has yet been made. The fourth section 
4 Gatun dam, a great embankment of 21,200,000 cubic 
~~ The fifth section 1s the regulating works at Gatun, 
liz for 1,580,000 cubic yards of excavation, 189,000 cubic 
of concrete, and Stoney gates weighing 5,000,000 lbs. 
cixth section, from Gatun locks to Las Cascades, is the 
portion of the project, the channel having a bottom 
d varying from at least 1,000 feet at the -west.end to 
jet at the east end, and calling for 24,000,000 cubic 
ni of excavation, of which about half may be rock. The 
yeth section, with a bottom width of 200 feet, in which 
,;mous Culebra cut occurs, calls for 39,000,000 cubic 
ri of excavation in rock of various ‘degrees of hardness, 
s earth, hardpan and volcanic material. The eighth 
n, from near Paraiso to the Pedro Miguel lock, has a 
n width of 300 feet, and calls for 6,835,000 cubic yards 
+k and soft earth excavation. The ninth section is the 
d: Miguel lock, having a lift of 30 feet; it is not yet 
i designed, but the quantities involved will prodably 
slace about 1,170,000 cubic yards of excavation, 1,100,000 
b yards of dam embankment, 390,000 cubic yards of 
cill, 513,612 cubic yards of concrete, 4,000 cubic yards 
it stone, 8,000 cubic yards of brick, 85,000 feet of 
A/T, 732,000 Ibs. of cast-iron, and steel gates weighing 
2,000 Ibs. The tenth section is Lake Sosa, where 
9 1,680,000 cubic yards of excavation will be required, 
a of it in rock and some in earth easily dredged. The 
wath section is the Sosa locks, having two lifts of 
ifeet each, which are not yet fully designed; the 
p)ximate quantities are 1,430,000 cubic yards of excava- 
11950,000 cubic yards of backfill, 992,800 cubic yards of 
nete, 6,000 cubic yards of cut stone, 14,000 cubic yards 
ie 145,000 feet of timber, 1,281,000 Ibs. of cast-iron 
437,180,000 Ibs. of steel in the gates. The twelfth 
ein embraces 6,300,000 cubic yards in the La Boca dam 
45,397,000 cubic yards in the Corozal-Sosa dam. No 
tiates have yet been made for the regulating works. 
iiittcenth section, from the Sosa locks to deep water in 
uma Bay, calls for 8,528,000 cubic yards of excavation 
Jaterial which is believed to be nearly all soft. The 
ueenth section is the relocation of the Panama R.R. 
9| the Mindi river to Panama; no estimate is given of 
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the quantities involved, although it is certain to require 
some heavy embankments. 

The total of these figures is enormous, when it is con- 
sidered that they are for a single contract, for they amount 
to 108,338,000 cubic yards of rock and earth excavation by 
dredging and in the dry, 2,998,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete, 35,997,000 cubic yards of earth dams and backfill, 
3,843,000 Ibs. of iron and 90,910,000 lbs. of fabricated steel. 
it is manifest that the execution. in a tropical climate, with 
imported labour, of a lump-sum contract involving such 
quantities would be beyond the resources of any contractor. 
It is difficult to see how the work could be prosecuted 
satisfactorily except by some plan by which the nation’s 
credit: financed the sundertaking’ and the various ‘items of 
work were executed by contractors experienced in them 
and working harmoniously. None of the criticisms of the 
proposed form of contract have advanced anything better, 
or, in fact, have attempted to do more than suggest some 
features in which some of the terms of the contract could 
be made more fair. 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO. 


A report received through the Foreign Office, from H.M. 
Consul-General (Mr. C. W. Bennett, C.IE.) at San Francisco, 
gives the following account of the situation at present :— 

There is very little sign of any permanent construction. 
The mass of débris, millions of tons of it, remains more 
or less where it was. The amount removed is barely 
noticeable, although in the aggregate it is large. Some of 
the principal’streets are cleared sufficiently to allow of the 
passage of electric cars and wheeled traffic, but except in 
some of the main streets the pavements are still more or 
less obstructed. A mushroom city of wooden shanties, 
‘ Shacks,” has sprung up on the edge of the burned district 
and near the water-front; street cars are running on nearly 
all the old routes there, and vehicles of other kinds are 
available for business. 

‘Business is active, but the wholesale and retail trade is 
much hampered for want of warehouses and depots for 
storing stocks. The volume of trade has probably not 
much decreased, but the nature of the goods sold is not 
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what it was before the disaster. Everything is of a cheaper 
kind. Luxuries are not to be obtained. Men who smoked 
shilling: ‘cigars: now smoke threepenny ones. Men who 
Wore six or-eight suits of clothes made to order at seventy 
‘or eighty dollars a suit ow buy ready-made clothing at 
about twenty-five to thirty dollars a suit and order half the 
number of suits or less. Economy is practised in every 
direction. a 

Had things otherwise been normal, had the insurance 
‘money been paid up well, and had not labour troubles 
come in an acute form on top of a disordered commerce, 
things might have righted themselves more quickly, But 
insurances in many cases have not been paid..,: Several. of 
the companies, having. “‘ earthquake clauses” have defi- 
nitely refused... Some. have paid small claims. of a few 
hundred dollars. Other companies have paid up in full; 
~others again at.a reduction varying from ro to 50 per cent. 
In. numberless cases the insurance money was required to 
organise the business or to tide over present difficulties. It 
is not forthcoming and trading is hard. No firm knows 
exactly how it stands. This applies also to capitalists who, 
before the earthquake, were millionaires. 

Speculative trading after the disaster has caused further 

losses. It was at once seen, for instance, that cement would 
be required in large quantities. Several ships were chartered 
to bring it over, and the first arrivals were sold at good 
prices. But everybody ordered cement, and the market 
is overstocked and there is no place to store it. The cash 
for these orders was, as a rule, advanced by the banks 
against the bills of lading. The banks lose—temporarily, at 
any rate—the advance made, and the consignees are still 
moré deeply burdened with debt. San Francisco is thrown 
back practically to the days of 1849 with this one excep- 
‘tion—she now has trans-continental communication with 
the Atlantic States and a steamship. service on the Pacific. 
This is an enormous advantage and will aid in re- 
establishing trade on new lines. 

It is questionable whether the payment of insurance 
‘money has really benefited the insurers to any great extent, 
at any rate those who were really in need of it. The case 
of large insurers need not be considered, for, as a rule, the 
nonpayment of insurance would not break them. There 
were, however, an enormous number of artisans, clerks 
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money will benefit only the banks. 


and junior employés who have saved a little money 
purchased a piece cf land. Sometimes they had pai 
purchase money in full, in others they had mortgageq 
interest in the “lot” to build a house and pay forit inj 
ments. The savings banks were in the habit of adya 
to an owner three-fifths of the value of the ground a 
the house upon it. The fire comes, destroys the hous 
insurance assigned to the savings bank was paid in y 
or in part (or was not paid at all) and credited in part 
ment of the mortgage. For the remainder of the mor 
the bank forecloses and the owner loses both lot and h 
Thousands of such cases will occur,’ and the insu 
ill b The banks will t 
fore be loaded up mainly with real estate, barely wort} 
of the money advanced on it in the first instance. In; 
months the banks must:sell.this mass of real estate, ai 
no doubt, a considerable loss. = 
The commercial banks are extremely chary as to m: 
loans, which everybody wants, as the clients hay 
security to offer. Practically everything. has been bi 
down, business blocks, private houses, stocks ; nothi 
left but vacant “lots,” at times already mortgaged 


‘covered with. débris which it will cost a large amou 


remove to make ready for building on. wes 

Large sums formerly invested in California have 
withdrawn, and it is feared that much more may be 
view of such a disaster as has recently befallen 
Francisco, the above facts are depressing enough, b 
these difficulties have been augmented a hundredfo! 
labour troubles. 

If the earthquake made outside capitalists cautious 
investments in San Francisco, the labour question, no 
acute, has frightened them still more. Californian capite 
of course, whatever happens, must support the city eve 
throwing good money after bad in order to save someth 

Even before the earthquake and the advance in wa: 
building could be put up in Los Angeles, where la 
unions are not supreme, for 30 per cent. less than in 
Francisco. Now the cost of building is almost prohib 
and a man will think carefully before he puts yy 
enormous cost, a building which can hardly make 
return on the capital invested. Finally, the cost of | 
has increased fully 20 per cent. since the fire. 
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| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


n view of the many aifficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
‘ the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
siaff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
en the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 


_ BRIGHTSIDE ” 
NT CALORIFIER. 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to | 
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ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


| ** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Giascow.—Dec. 12.—The Corporation of Glasgow invite 
competitive designs for laying-out the estate at Riddrie, by 
the erection thereon of small _ self-contained houses. 
Premiums of 752, 50/. and 25/. will be awarded. Mr. A. W. 
Myles, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


GooLte.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 


invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary » 


school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
507. and 252 Deposit 2/2 2s. Mr. James Wm. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 31.—The Local Government Board for 
Ireland invite from architects the submission of designs for 
labourers’ cottages in rural districts. Premiums of 50/., 30/. 
and 20/. for the three best designs. A copy of the condi- 
tions of the competition may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, Dublin. 


MontTEvipEo.— Dec. 14.—La Comision Nacional de Caridad 
require competitive plans for new foundling hospital with 
approximate cost. Plans and report, under mottoes, anc, 
in sealed envelope, name and address of competitor. The 
four selected plans will receive 212/. each, and will be asked 
to further compete. Further particulars from the Consulate- 
General for Uruguay, 5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of tcol., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1. Is. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 
Buildings, Sunderland. 

WoLVERHAMPTON.—Dec. 31.—The Board of Management 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house 
governor and secretary. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BeckenHam.—Dec. 10.—For works of decoration and 
repairs to Gloucester Lodge, St. George’s Road. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. J. A. Angell, surveyor to the Council. 

BurNLEY.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of proposed 
technical school in Ormerod Road. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. 
G. H. Pickles, borough engineer, Town Hall. 

CaLttincron.—Dec. 22.—For erection of a secondary 
school at Callington, Cornwall. Mr. John Sansom, architect 
to the committee, Liskeard. 

CaverRsHaM.—Dec. 20.—For the erection and completion 
of a public library. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. G. Lewton, 
architect, 6 The Forbury, Reading. 

Cotnr.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of public elementary 
schools off Burnley Road, Colne, Lancs. Messrs. Holgate 
& Spivey, architects and surveyors, Market Street, Colne. 

Cow inc. — Dec. 12.—For the plumber, glazier and 
slater’s work required in the erection of a residence at 
Cowling, Yorks. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

CRoxDALE.—Dec. 18.—For additions to Croxdale Council 
school, Durham. Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shirehall, 
Durham. 

Devonport. — Dec. 13. — For providing and fixing a 
covered iron balcony to the workhouse infirmary at Ford. 
Mr. Chas. Cheverton, architect, 64a Chapel Street, Devon- 
port. 

Dewspury.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of a villa resi- 
dence in Birkdale Road. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Dewsbury. 

Dunsrorp.—Dec. 12.—For enclosing part of churchyard 
with brick wall, supplying material. Length 310 feet, 
height 7 feet. Apply to Rev. H. Tickell, Dunsford Vicarage, 
near Exeter. 

FAREHAM.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of a school build- 
ing and offices, master’s house, drainage, roadmaking, fen- 
cing, &c., for the Governors of Price’s Charity. Deposit 5/. 
Mr. Wilberforce Cobbett, architect, Fareham, Hants. 

GoTHERINGTON.—Dec. 8.—For alterations at Gotherington 
Council school, Gloucestershire. Mr. R. S. Phillips, sur- 
veyor to the committee, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 
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HarBORNE.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of a fire station — 
at Harborne, Birmingham. Deposit 5/ Mr. Henry E. 
Stilgoe, city engineer and surveyor, Council House, Bir- 
mingham. 

Hepon.—Dec. 17.—For additions and alterations to the. 
Council school, Hedon, Yorks. Deposit 1/4 1s. The Build 
ing Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 

Hvuriit.—Dec. 12.—For erecting emigrants’ room, &c., 
Paragon station, Hull, for the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, at York. 

Kincton.—Dec. 19.—For carrying-out additions and 
alterations to the Lady Hawkins grammar school, Kington, 
Hereford. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Alfred Dryland, Shirehall, — 
Hereford. 

Launceston.—Dec. 14.—For erection of a drill hall. 
Mr. Otho B. Peter, architect, Launceston. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 12.—For the extension of and an addi- 
tional storey to the laundry at the Edmonton workhouse at: 
Deposit 5/7. 5s. Mr. Stuart Hill, arehi- 
tect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Dee. 12.—For building-in a Lancashire boiler, | 
&c., at the workhouse, Sidney Road, Homerton, N.E. Mr 
Frank R. Coles, clerk, Homerton, N.E. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 17.—For certain alterations and additions — 
at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, 5.E. Deposit — 
sol, Names and addresses before December 8 to Mr. E 
Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, 5.E. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 14.—For the enlargement of the sorting 
office at Lewisham, S.E. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. J. Wager, 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 5.W. 

LostwitHIEL.—Dec. 14.—For taking-down part of the 
present house and building additions to Collamere House, 
near Bridge End, Lostwithiel, Cornwall. Mr. T. H. Andrew, 
architect, Market Hill, St. Austell. 

MancHESTER.—Dec. 11.—Applications for the erection 
of the superstructure of additions to the offices of the 
Refuge Assurance Company, Oxford Street, to Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, architect, Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

Matiock.—Dec. 17.—For the taking-down of existing 
buildings and walls and the rebuilding of walls on Bakewell 
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Road, for the Council. Mr. James Diggle, engineer and | 
surveyor, Town Hall, Matlock. 

NortH Surevps.—Dec. 10.—For pulling-down existing 
yuildings in Norfolk Street, and erecting and completing 
jew Committee-rooms and offices, for the Corporation of 
‘Tynemouth. Deposit 2/, 2s. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough 
‘jurveyor, Tynemouth. 

NortincHam.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of a bandstand | 
t the arboretum. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, 
ity architect, Guildhall. 

ORRELL.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of offices, for the | 
Jrban District Council. Deposit 2/. Names to Mr. | 
‘Richard Pennington, architect, Malvern Chambers, Wigan. 

Pickett How.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of loose boxes, 
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t., at Pickett‘How, near Egremont. Mr. Jackson, Pickett 
low Farm. 
») )PortsmoutH.—Dec.,.10.—For erecting a shop at the 
vorner of Highland Road and Clegg Road, Eastney. Messrs. 


take & Cogswell, architects, Prudential Buildings, Ports- 
—nouth. 

‘| Rapnor.—Dec. 19.—For the erection and completion of 
woposed Bible Christian chapel at Radnor, near Redruth. 
Ir. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


)) Rustincton.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of two cottages | 
‘t Rustington, Sussex. Mr. H. G. Heal, surveyor, Worthing, 
nd Beach Road, Littlehampton. 

SAFFRON WatpEen.—Dec. 15.—For the erection of a 
qanual instruction building, for the Governors of King 
idward the VI. Grammar school. Messrs. Ackland, Son 
: Bailey, Saffron Walden. 

ScoTLAND.—Dec. 10.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
)lasterer, painter, glazier, plumber and water-heating works 
if classrooms to be erected at the public school, Kingussie. 
fr, Alexander Cattanach, architect, The Laurels, Kingussie. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 11.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
\laster and painter’s work of rebuilding shop and house at 
irchiestown. Plans and specifications may be seen with 
Tr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Scortanp. — Dec. 12.— The Commissioners of H.M. 
Vorks and Public Buildings invite separate tenders for the | 
xecution of (1) excavator, mason and bricklayer’s work ; 
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| and ironmonger’s work ; 


| the administrative block ; 


| Baptist chapel, Maesteg. 
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(2) carpenter and joiner’s work; (3) ironfounder, smith 
(4) slater’s work ; (5) plasterer’s 
work ; (6) plumber and gasfitter’s work ; (7) painter, paper- 
hanger and gilder’s work; (8) glazier’s work; (9) blind- 
maker and bellhanger’s work in connection with ordinary 
works and repairs to buildings in their charge in (1) Edin- 
burgh, (2) Glasgow, (3) Aberdeen, for three years from 
January 1. Deposit ros. for each schedule. Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


ScorLanp.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of proposed house 
at Lochgilphead (mason, joiner, slater, plasterer and 
plumber’s work). Messrs. Gillies & Todd, architects, Loch- 
gilphead. 

ScoTLanp.—Dec. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazierwork of Town and 
County bank to be erected in Keith. Mr. D. J. Corrigall, 
architect, Keith. 


Sxrpton.—For the work in connection with the building 
of a bridge at Gill Beck, Barden, for the Skipton Rural 
District Council. Mr. A. Rodwell, surveyor, Skipton. 

SHOREHAM.—Dec. 17.—For alterations and additions to 
New Shoreham Council schools. Mr. A. W. Nye, 2 Duke 
Street, Brighton. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Deec. 12.—For the following works 
for the Guardians :—(1) Fixtures and fittings for the stores at 
(2) painting at the cottage homes, 
(3) repairs and painting at the relief and rate 
Mr. C. Daniel, clerk, Union Offices, Stoke- 


Penkhull ; 
offices, Longton. 
upon-Trent. 

Wates.—Dec. 8.—For rebuilding of Bethania Welsh 
Deposit 17 1s. Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Dec. 11.—For carrying-out alterations and 
repairs at 2, 7 and 8 Broad Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. J. 
Llewellin Smith, architect, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Dec. 12.—For the following, for the Glamorgan 
County Council :—(1) Alterations at the ‘Llanmorlais Council 
school, near Gowerton ; (2) minor alterations at Penrheol 
Council school, near Gorseinon ; (3) erection of an infants’ 
school at Bedlinog; (4) additions and alterations at the 
Llantwit Fardre Council school. Mr. W. E. R. Allen, 


— 


‘ELECTRIC 


I7DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


| 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


sr 


| 
| 


| FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. ) 
('T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


MOTHER WELL. 
Catalogues Free. 


YITROLITE. 


A Decorative White Paint. 


Mlor to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
_ and Durability. Sample Free. 


ER CARSON & SONS, 


ve Works, Battersea, London. 


i 
\ 


On Admiralty and War Office 


Telegrams,"* 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


nage STEAM WELL-BORING -Toois IN THE KINGDOM. 


" LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 
3 ee VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 


om DURO ‘S Registered 
EFLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


‘CLAYTON SON & C0., Ltd., LEEDS, 


FINEDON. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE™ 


principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Xe. 
‘EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.’ 


gh D. BATCHELOR, 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


The Biscae 
Door Check 


closes the door 
quickly and quietly. 
It gives satisfactory 
results under varying conditions. For 
sale by all Ironmongers. 
YALE & TOWNE, Ltd., 
6 CITY ROAD, E.C. - LONDON, or 


CHAS. WINN & CO., 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Bs 


| 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon $f. E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth- -faced{ , 7 Trade Mark: 


L. HARTSHILL, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


Lists. Contractors to the 


Nat. Bel. No. 10 Finedon. 


EXCELSIOR 


2. 

ap a >, » ey, 

Mea ¥ % “>, Meg? 9 
DD (Gnye 
% ay, ty principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 


Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 


Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 


OLXKY, of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ON. APPLICATION. © 
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[Dac 2 1906. : 


deputy clerk of the County Council, Glamorgan County 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Watzs.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of buildings at | 


Mardy, Glamorgan. Deposit 1/. Is. Messrs. Lewis & 
Morgan, architects, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Dec. 13.—For repairs and alterations to the 
Council school at Bwlchygroes, in the parish of Clydey, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 

Watrs.—Dec. 13.—-For alterations and additions at 
Goodwick station, Pembrokeshire, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The’Engineer at Neath Station. 


Wates.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of two cottage homes 
at Bargoed, in the parish of Gelligaer, for the Merthyr Tydfil 
Board of Guardians. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Dec. 18.—For carrying-out the following works 
for the managers of the Eastern Valleys group of Council 
schools :—(1) Erection of iron railings and other work at the 
Pontnewynydd Council school, Mon. ; (2) erection of new 
offices at the Forge Side Council school, Blaenavon, Mon. 
Mr. H. J. Griggs, architect, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of a workhouse at 
Carmarthen. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Arthur I. Jones, archi- 
tect, 2 Spilman Street, Carmarthen. 

WenmerciLt.—Dec. 15.—-For additions to and strengthen- 
ing of Wemmergill bridge (stone), Yorks, on the Middleton- 
in-Teesdale and Brough main road. County Surveyor’s 
Office, County Hall, Northallerton. 

West Rainton.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of hospital 
buildings at the Alexandrina Colliery, near West Rainton. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Names to Messrs. J. G. & R. G. Cowe, archi- 
tects, Chester-le- Street. 

WuitEHAVEN.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of business 
premises in Tangier Street, Whitehaven. Mr. A. Huddart, 
architect, 9 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

Wooprorp.—Dec. 15.—For the erection and completion 
of a boys’ school to accommodate about 500 pupils, and for 
sundry alterations to the girls and infants’ schools at 
Churchfields, Woodford, Essex, for the Essex education 
committee. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Chelmsford, and Mr. 


Arthur Hogwood, architects, 33 Great Tower Street, E.¢ 
Names and deposit (5/.) before Nov. 26 to Mr. Ernest 
Bond, clerk to the local advisory committee, Woodfor 
Green, Essex, and 95 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 

WorcestEeR.—Dec. 25.—for the erection of warehous 
and offices, for Kays, Ltd. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messr; 
Simpson & Ayrton, architects, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’ 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 

Workincton.—Dec. 14.—-For the erection of a sho; 
warehouse and hall at Westfield, Workington. Messr; 
W. G. Scott & Co., architects and surveyors, 2 Park Lan 
Workington. 


TueE-commission appointed to report on Italian ports ha 
submitted to the Minister of Public Works a scheme for th 
improvement of nearly ioo ports, and of the lights on th 
coast during the years 1907-17, the total expenditure bein 
placed at about 7,200,000/. The estimate does not includ 
the cost of railway extension which will be needed at som 
ports. A considerable portion of the sums voted in previou 
years for extraordinary expenditure on port works sti 
remains to be disbursed. !f the proposals of the con 
mission are sanctioned the total expenditure on these work 
during the next ten years will amount to about 10,000, oo 


In a consular report issued from the Washingt: 
Chamber of Commerce it is stated that a Hungaria 
chemist named Brunn claims to have discovered a liqu 
chemical compound which renders certain kinds of matt 
proof against the effects of time. He asserts that it doubl 
the density of nearly every kind of stone and renders 
waterproof. It imparts to all metals qualities which de 
oxygen and rust. The Professor says that while travellir 
in Greece twenty-five years ago he noticed that the mort 
in stones of ruins which were known t» be over 2,000 yea 
old was as hard, fresh and tenacious as if it had been mat 
only a year. He secured a piece of the mortar and has bee 
working on it ever since until now, when, he says, heh 
discovered the secret. His discovery, he claims, will att 
least double the life of metal exposed to the air, such 
in bridges, railroads, vessels and tanks. 


SPRAGUE & 60.8 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Leather, 1s. 


BLACK Li 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & G8., LTD., 


Ros Method 


We E. 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHEL 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d., 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


(DOREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, 
Write for particulars free. 


STANLEY & CO., Litde, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 
73 inches wide). q 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sa 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVER! 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&Cc. 


| *TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 


NE PRINTS 
FIRST CLASS DEAl 


EVERYWHERE. / 


of Perspectiweo 


ee. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” (Regd. Trade Mark) THE 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, hb 99 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. LIGHTNING S ANSON 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF CONDUCTORS. ee 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, SOLID } +9 e t 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W- ‘Dura 
_LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. SW_IWY, J. FURSE & CO, || BRAIDED | fe ortho 
14 4 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. é > so-called 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 9s sash lines at 
‘lelegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” cally THE § 
SS PRICE. 
A E. 55 PHOTO-COPIES it 18 SPEOIFED 
Best Architec 
Agents: , \DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 18 USED by th 
' FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. Builders. : 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


TRUE - SCALE 


Special Terms 


Have you ordered the New Journal? 
THE 


. . . 


Building Trade. 


ROBT. 


Nos. 2 and 


If mot send 14d. in stamps to 
P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. ! 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 


Very complete particulars and specimens on application. 
WINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd 
\Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LOND 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


PHOTO - NM. E. PECK & 
0TO- LITHO tS wi. E PECK & 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LOND 


PH 
J. COOK & HAMMON 
- Draftsmen. and Lithographers, 
3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINS! 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 


for yearly contracts. 


ON, W.C. 
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GLOUCESTER. 
For the erection of a block at the Second County asylum, 
Barnwood, near Gloucester, to accommodate about 170 
female patients. Messrs. Gites, GoucH & TROLLOPE, 


TENDERS. 


DEVIZES. 


For laying sewer, &c., at Littleton Pannel. Mr. J. M. 
BuTcHER, inspector. 


| 
| 
/ 


Rendle & Sons , : ‘ 4 i fasWis” 0 architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, London, 

' Sainsbury . P : : : : oi aeF oe 0: W.C. 
} Wilcox . : : : : “ ; . 204 0 0} Simmonds. . 4 ; ‘ ‘ . £27,341 0 Oo 
_ Harding . ‘ , ; : ; . 203 0 0| King&Sons . , Vans A » 27,000 0 oO 
oe Carden & Co. . - . . « * 1847 19.0 Forse & Sons. : . : : . 26,000 0 oO 
' ndrews | s ‘ ’ : : : - 183 3 6)| Rowbotham E : : ; : . 22,854 0 © 
| ees reecepten ). ; i : peti ha Re | Walters & Son . ; : d ‘ wb $22.79 2 Oy O 
Jones . : é : : ‘ : . 22,400 0 O 
| . Dallow & Sons . ; : : ; . 22,2600). OF eo 
| DEVONPORT. | Whitehouse & Sons . P 7 ; 4 (22239516 On oO 
For the erection of five terrace houses on the Weston Mill | Stephens, Bastow & Co. ' . z : . 22,166 0 oO 
estate, for Sir J. Jackson, Ltd. Mr. E. M. Leest, archi- | Pye, Parkinson & Co. : : : 221,049 Oy Oo 
tect. Quantities by Messrs. Leest & Apams. | Bloxham , 21,616 0 Oo 
| Jenkin& Son. . ‘ : r . 41,730 © ©} Saunders & Sons : : : ‘ Y 2y.5050. Go 
_ Watts . : ‘ : ; ‘ . - 1,730 9 9} Barnsley & Sons f ; ; F 21.38o0 01> O 
Smith & Son : : : : . - 1,619 15 9| Estcourt & Sons : f : : tte § se ee 
| merce Bros. (accepted) ; F tie Le Gama" Wal on eh oie ae F 21,060 =r 
| Byer," : : : ; : : wi SAAR Ss  Gritithisn a, P ; : ; ; 721,083, & 0 
For alterations at rear of Camel’s Head hotel. Mr. E.M.| Lewis & Co. ‘ . . ° oy At O 
| Leest, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Leest & Pethick Bros. . : : : . see ee 2). O 
ADAMS. | King & Son : ‘ . : ; PIRI, SOkeaOn O 
Perkins . : 2 ; ; ; ; £342 14 2| Pattinson & Sons : : ; : . 20,5290 oO 
Johnson Bros. . ° 334 12 5 | Hughes & Sterling . ; 3 3 «it 20:34007°017 0 
' Sobey 290 0 O Lowe & Sons’: : ‘ , F « 19,0495"0:70 
Watts. ; 3 A 280 12 6| Coles. ; : . . . . - 19,847 0 © 
| Pearce Bros. (accepted ) . 277.0 0| Fish&Sons_ . ga - 19,546 0 © 
ies Hopkmsy i. ; ; : : : . 19,500 0 O 
| For the erection of two small houses, Hamoaze Avenue. | Moss & Sons : d ‘ : . 19,450 0 O 
| Mr. E. M. Leest, architect. Quantities by Messrs. | Willcock & Co. . ; ‘ : R . 19,450 0 O 
Lreest & ADAMS. | Williams . ; F j : , ed cer ctele Fe ae 
iesobey _. : : : , ; 4700-00 oa\)” Colborne: - ; ‘ : : : «<< £0,190 Ono 
Perkins . ; : 3 ‘ ; ; oo. do Ge Davies & Sons ”*. : : : : 19,045 . Gao 
Donne . : : : : : F o (hte Ot (ace INOLIIATE meee : ‘ : : : . 18,995, 0) & 
avatts . - : : 5 : F sy Ate Cee Davies i : k : i : . 18,681 o Oo 
Pearce Bros. (accepied ) . ; ; ; . 409 0 O| Bowers & Co., Hereford (accepted) . 2, [Loh 20m ae 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


emg as z Re. ce : " ree 


All communications to London Office 


ay 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
{{uowon OFFICE 139 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER pt aki oes oENne pris cela iy wield pietor os / HASTINGS Sacre ha LONDON, BRIGHTON be 
KS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and impo arkets. stimates for large or small quantities on application 
pera peeet ~ ce gah Bpanes ; the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. é 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ’ 
| iat li alate dae a et SS TN TI 


| Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 
ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE a D Ss 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. : 


% ~ 


OSAIC 2 TERRAZZO Ce 


s _ 14,NARROW PLAIN. BRISTOL. 
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FALMOUTH. LONDON —continued. 
Fer the erection of verandah, sanitary conveniences and | For the erection of two blocks, staff quarters, at the Ment 
other work at Gyllyngdune. Mr. W. H. Tresipper, asylum. 
borough engineer. Cummins & Sons ‘ A ° . $22,173 Jomme 
Moss Q R 4 , : £605 0 Oo Potter . 4 3 : ' ; . ‘ 16,476 (S28 
Jennings & Goldsworthy 5s ; : . ES OOwen lad Potter Bros. . . : . . - 16,462 6 2 
Ketway, Falmouth (accepted) . : , EG OLE Osea Lovell & Sons . . . . : - 16,268 0 9 
> Lovatt ‘ : : : ; ; . 16,164. @aeee 
Longley & Co. . : : : } . 15,989 0 0 
Messom & Sons. : 5 : ‘ > '1§,932> gfmee 
Ae ache EES. Wall& Co. . 
For erecting a villa, &c. Mr. J. Bitter, architect, Llanelly. Leslie & Co. : : } i ‘ . 15,706. ae 
Brown, Thomas & pe ; 3 4 Be BR pers oes Cropley Bros. . ; : : ? - 15,695 ‘Omg 
Thomas ; : : ; vie 1,089 Om 10 Lawrence & Sons ; ; : -. 15,694 “one 
Young Bros. ; : : ; : : OFT OO Hyde & Co. ; : : ; : - 15,579 @omee 
Evans . f : 965 oO oO Cook & Son : ! : d : , 15,568 Gams 
Joun Bros., Carmarthen ( (ace copted) ; : 913 410-0 Foster & Dicksee : : : : . 15,522 seme 
J. & M. Patrick . ; s k 2 - 15,511 “Ome 
Allen & Sons, atelt oe < ; t - 15,500 0 9 
Moss . i 5 , ; f - 15,474 Ou 
LONDON. Drowley & Co. : , ‘ : : : aoe ° Oo 
For heating apparatus, &c., at Clifton school, Deptford. Goddard & Sons ; : , : . 15,000 > aeme 
y , Korting Bros. . . . . : : L725. 10-0 JohbnsomiSaiCo. eS geen pee : : -' 14,977, "ae 
_ Boyd & Sons . ; ; : ; 5 -| B80R4O 0 Stephens & Sons 3 : : . “14,044 ae 
| Wippell Bros. & Row . : : : , O86 B86 Kirk & Randall d i 3 4 ~ 14,930 JOeme 
f Grundy . : : : : S) BOP RO 270 Thomas & Edge. P x : : . 14,902 oman 
_ Price, Lea & Co. : , : : ; tL 59641040 F. & G. Foster . , : ‘ ; . 14,861 oe 
[ Defries & Sons, Ltd. . A “ ; EW FOO WTO 4.0 Colborne . ; : ; . 14,798 ee 
PG&E. Bradley : : : : : + ESTE O00 Holliday & Greenwood _ . : : - 14,749. One 
[ Macintosh & Sons . ON UP ane) Oak Building Co. : : ee . 14,633. 0 0 
|. Brightside Foundry and Engineerit ing Go: me 20's 280 Saunders . ‘ : ¢ : ; - 14,624. %6nmee 
CasH & Co., Westminster (recommended) BI SEHO vO Hawkins & Co. . ; : ; : - 14,304 ° 
Stevens & Sons (withdrawn) . , : Me“soNLOF 10 Faulks : : ‘ : : : . 14,080 . 6 
Architect’s estimate : : : ; R583 EOo -0 Harris & Sons . ; ‘ 3 ; . 13,700) Clams 
Coles . F : ‘ : 5 : - 13,522) 10mm 
For the supply at Battersea, Finsbury and Victoria Parks of } Moss&Sons . : f 5 . 13,240 16eu8 
about 300 enamelled iron by-law plates. Je. NIGHTINGALE (accepted ) : : . 13,2379 %6amee 
ac 
Garnier & Co. ‘ ‘ : : 3 10 8] For provision and erection of galvanised iron chimney- 
[ Patent Enamel Co. : ? 4 j . . , 10-6 shaft at the sluice-house, Bermondsey. 
' Orme, Evans & Co. ; ; ; ; cd roe BO Pryke & Palmer . ; : 3 : . 120.55 eae 
| jordan & Sons , ; ‘ ee RO Buck & Hickman . ‘ + 107 Some 
j Willing & Co., Ltd. (recommended) Earo Braby & Co., Deptford (recommended) 5 - 90 70mm 


——- 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


» DAE HAM HILG AND DOULTING STONE CO., LTD. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRANI 


’ . FOR ALEK CLIMATES 
wi L L = S a) a a : Al & ay ie 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROO 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Lid. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 187! 
a a aaaaaagssS.sS 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cnles &c., all dress 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSRREEEE 
nee eee 
VIGERS, SONS & CO 

TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS: Telegrams, ‘‘ THICKLY, LONDO! 

yr Head Office, ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, = ‘Telephones, 
- r 332 HOP. 

Note Address | Wharf and Mill, | and at Chelsea and Soho. 989 WESTERN. 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c,, to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. PLEASE WRITE US. 
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LONDON—continued. MITCHAM. 

yr heating apparatus and necessary builderwork at Hill- | For the erection of a school at Gorringe Park. Messrs. 

_drop Road secondary school. A. W. Jarvis & F. A. RicHarps, architects, 36 Victoria 

ee . ee, dies Street, S.W. 

Turner& Co. $ ; ia FA " 2 Wood & Son : 3 ; F ; . £8,797 9 O 
W@eandy w Stuart & sansa ar. . : A : . 8,764.90 9 
Bi aeeney Sa ae 777.0. Of Remp ig) 0s eo an anne ar mea a 2 ek eee CO 

Kite & Co. 750.0 ol}. M. Patrick 0°) Sa, hg. 8)588 8 Garo 

Richardson & Co. 710 0 0 Waller . : } , : : : . 8565 90 0 

Price, Lea & Co. . 5 675. 0 oO Dove Bros. . ; : : ; 2 « 8452 0. © 

Defries & Sons 658 0 Oo Rice & Sons : : : ‘ 5 + -8)389 OF oO 

Yetton & Co. Gay Fema Wakeham Bros. f . : . z . 8,295 0 oO 

; : > db © |. & Me Patricke : : . ‘ , S049 70%..0 

Stevens & Sons : a : ; : . 650 0 oO Martin, Wells & Co. . ; : : 8,016 56-20 

Comyn Ching & Co. . : : : » "61860 Hawkins & €o. « : : ; , Mat BOB ee oO 
SiGeé E. Bradley . ? : 613 0 Oo Burces & Sons (accepted ) ‘ : . +. 7603. @° 0 
Brightside Foundry and Meeineering Go. * Peogmaro NORWICH. 

Sue F. May. ; : - 599 © © | For alterations to premises in Exchange Street. Messrs. 
Strode & Co. (recommended ) . . a ee roe Morcan & BuckincHaM, architects, Norwich. 
Architect’s estimate . ; : ; 650 0 oO Smith . : ; F : ; 3 2L855...0-%0 
yr additional classroom, for Clapton Park Congregational Gill. ; : ; k ; ; : 549 EEN 
a ht Young & Sona . : / F , VeES47 THO ..0 
‘) church. Mr. E. M. Wuitaker, architect. Utting : é . 497 10 0 
Williams & Son . . . . £29200 SéARLES Bros, Norwich (accepted ) ; 75 40402 0 
Sirk & Son, Homerton (accepted ) ; ; » | 272 "Geo 

/ ORSETT. 

‘yr the erection of garage in Chelsea. Mr. H. Harpwicxe | For alterations and additions to workhouse. Mr. C. M. 
"| Laneston, architect and surveyor, 6 John Street, Suiner, architect, 110 Hamilton House, E.C. Quan- 
‘| Bedford Row, London. Quantities by Mr. C. F. A. tities by Mr. G. SILVESTER. 

POLAND. Robotham . : ; ’ 5 $ , LO 537 5 eo 
Harris & Wardrop é . : : £2,567 ana Sabey & Sons . , . ; : «S914, 2om.0 
 Bywaters & Sons : : ; : . 25408 G Potter . : : ; ; é 3 4 (5,682 om oO 
|Webster & Cannon. b 3 . | 2 523Nnom of Coxhead. 2 ; : ; +. 055;592 ae. 0 
Ford & Walton . : : : : . 2,482 750nn 0 Bruty . : : ; : . <4) 3,200.00: © 
Wallis . . . : : 5 ; i 24768) Gao Sheffield Bros. . : ; : A 6 0551293, 200 0 

Leslie & Co. : : : : : » 24596on oO Davey . : : é F ; ; ~ 5, 2350L0w OC 
Jarvis & Sons : : : : ; . 2,408, 67 oO Wall, Ltd. . : : - ; : 9 5,230 tee O 
_ Parsons : : : : : i 2,309 °roera G. Brown . : , ; : ; . 5,096.67. a 

Greenwood, Ltd. ; ; 2,381 .0 oO Davey . , : : ; , : , 25,0702, On 6 
(ole & Co. . : ‘ ; : : (23 25a oe a Mead . ‘ ; : ; : . . 5,006 16.3 
Mattock & Parsons ; : : » 2,3670Nom o Carter. : ; , ’ : ; 2 a OLD Ou O 

Youne (accepted) . 2,313. 0 o| J. Brown, Grays, Essex (recommended ) . 4,800 0°90 


: iron Fire Escape 
ION STAIRS, (jlazed 4 p 


; Straight and Circular. \ STAI RCASES 

\IERANDAHS. . (internal and External), 
Bricks. 

The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Made to L.C.C. Requirements. 
ON & DAVIDSON, Lti., Carrick Foundry, | 25 BASeaet 


STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Lid., 


Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 


in all its Branches. 


E Ss | STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 
ROO 3 ROOF 23 De Sette, 
f i 


PRINCIPALS oles 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
sTHY CTIONAL ee EELWORK, Thornaby, te rconhess 


nor Street, Hunslet, ‘LEEDS. ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel, Address, “ May, Sheffield." 


pi Telephone No. 8 LUd WWM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 
KS PARQUET TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
FLOO RS. Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, Bov L y ON & PAU Ls LTD, 


] 


(TEEL ROOFS 


“ MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 
ous SPECIALTY. 


Special Estimates on receipt of partic ulars of requirements. 


Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, ke. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCR 2REENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, + NORWICH. ., 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 


. BASSANT 200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, kc., free on application. 
& CO. ly. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


Gotree Suuare; MW. VENTILATION and HEATING. 


imber YA | Oak and Hampstead. 
#1007 Paddington. ‘Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” The * JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE By pending e current ot Hot” Ait, 
7 . , injec prin 
is offered by the chiiensysvesreuke Towns Greaeiia 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE and ae Trouble, Sitted with 
LIFE OFFICE atent Valves, Indicator, Blower 


oe Slow Combustion Swinging 
over approved property at rates ret. 
A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


2 (Suecessors to 
jm CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘EXCELSIOR ” EXHAUST and 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


3} Well made in strong Zino 


YAY or eee sir th Mera | less pote throughout. 
' e ren ea € property No more Cold Chimneys. - shee x 
becomes free for the family. For Private Houses, City Offices, Mea rhibectte: mo 


Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company, 


Prospectus from 


W. A. BOWIE, London Manager, 
2, 3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
7 JINCO” Chimney Pots and 
JINGOSO ” Ventilators. li : 
Full particulars on application, on application. 


- Tele. Address, 
4 QUEEN ONDON, EC. STREET, REs. No. 821.530. coy, entitator. ralitees® 


) Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
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NOTTINGHAM. eee ee aber bce . 
; sys : or additional bui oc and alterations to schools at Ham 
ey tHe all erats Se ucD, ee 4 worthy. Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, architect, Poole. 
; ; : y : ee Baker & Pearcey . ‘ ; , ; . £2,196 0 
: A. & F. Wilson . ; ° o 2yELO) Famec 
Burt & Vick, Poole (recommended shee! . 2,007 tema 
PEMBREY. 
ouildi can & 4 ae Lane ne TWICKENHAM. 
Te eee & Jolin Gyane Topovele £1035 orbs For forming and making-good various streets. Mr. Frep 
Thomas ices : I os Ge eae) IESE eee 
oREVHGlGS ie, 4 ota ee ee oe BRA AMEOOS 12-0 Accepted tenders. 
Evans & Sons. Re bint, £O0)4,0 20 Lebanon Park. 
MatipHant, Pembrey (accepted) . : .¥ 2109544081 0 Hoffmann . ° : : . ; 41,134" el 
Howell & Sqn, ; y 4 FG ed s002 9h O SO Laurel Avenue. ) 
Hoffmann . ; : ‘ : S - 719. Bae 
Broadway Avenue. 
PEWSEY. Shepherd & Sons : : ; . 479 Tex 
For the sinking of a well 1o feet internal diameter and Br rage Rene = 
20 feet deep, a borehole 12 inches internal diameter and Hoffmann ., ; . . 290 I4 + 
110 feet deep,-&c. -Messrs. FarRBANK & SON, engineers, Paget Peas 
| ‘York. ee Hoffmann , ° ‘ : ‘ . . 246 4 ¢ 
wees are ee ; : f : AOD ET an T Comneopnee 
ester . ; . ene : : eit LOO SRO UO Hominene ; 46 
ole sak : Velie ; : : : WE;OZG5L0= (0 . y f ; ; . i ee 
Timmins & Sons. : : ; 3 JPL OTTO 20 
NG sc Rs ee eee tes im Eh WE A EIS OO nate WOODHALL SPA. 
Crossland . : 3 ‘ : % : 903 14 0 | For the erection of Wesleyan chapel. Messrs. j. Wis ‘& 
Matthews . : ; 4 : ; 4 859 14 O Son, architects, Derby. 
Sangwin . : ; . ‘ : ; 794 15 O Close & Son. “ : : ; ; ; Loe o « 
Rendall & Sons : j : : : . 756 10 O Harrison” < : : ; : . 2,705 =n 
Tilley & Son : : ; ‘ . ; 752 \10 20 Pettifer & Stainton , j 5 : . 2,700 aE 
Danson 5 s ‘ ‘ : j 4 TILA O30 Halkes Bros. ‘ ; ; : ‘ . 2,617 ae 
Whatley & Co. : : : : : . 7OOP ON LO Wright & Son. : : : i ¢ 25585 me 
Castle & Co. ; : 5 : . ‘ 695 14 6 Hensman . , . ‘ F ; .. 2,450 -igmae 
Matthews & Co. . 2 : : 5 : 620/10: 4 0 Turner & Son : : ‘ : ; - 2,320 aie 
Dean . y ; : ; ; EO MxORLO Miller & Son : S i : : . 2,300; 5 Gene 
Marerett & Allsebrook ‘ . : . 564 0 O Sherwin & Son . : ‘ , : . | 2,290; aaaac 
Badsey : s : ; : ‘ . 500 0 O Mawer Bros.. : : : : . . 2,235 same 
Tryhorn & Son . . 479% OO Crooks . . . 2,220: 57m 
Tuom, Patricroft, Manchester (accepted ) , A773 dO THompson & ‘Son, Louth (accepted) y . 2,044 5 3ommee 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., L 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES. 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 
kinds of Builders and Contract 

ironwork. EN 
WELDON STON: 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL Wi 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHE) 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to — 
JOHN ROOKF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTE! 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical D 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsh 
Coach-houses, &c. 


ESTABLISHE 


CONTRACTOR TO 3 
HLM. GOVERNMENT EQNS 


rk 
Every description of Asphalle laid and suppl 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 


“ : ; : -285 T, LONDON. 
Standard” Ware is sanitary because its snowy surface is non- 269-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. 


porous, without crack or crevice for dirt to lodge. The complete 

equipment can be bought and installed at very moderate cost. <A 

bath-room equipped with “Standard” Ware adds a cash value to 

property far in excess of cost of installation, and brings more comfort 
and satisfaction than any room in the house. 


For the best of everything in. 


CYMNASTIC 
APPARATU 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS: 


Write for our elaborate catalogue, “‘MODERN BATH- 

ROOMS,” also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many 

new patterns, Ask for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to 
Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary ‘TNfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, E.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Governme 
India Office, &e. 


English and Swedish Design®._ 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gra 


For Index of Advertisers, see page 
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_ TRADE NOTES. ‘“M.L.T.” is a new material for the purpose of erecting 
|A rarce clock with four dials has been fixed in the | Pattitions. Metal Ladder Tape is the name of this the 
turret of the buildings known as Spondon pumping station latest invention for this purpose. It is produced by diagon- 
Derbyshire, by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, | @lly splitting strips of steel at intervals somewhat short of 
Derby. ’ | either edge, and it is supplied in this way in coils ; the 


; eae les, with the 
_ A new clock, striking the hours and showing time upon Isneths arp SscyHee. a (QP ANd. Rolo Oe fps ere 


‘one dial, is to be erected in the tower of Staunton-on-Arrow 
| Gaurch, Herefordshire. The work has been entrusted to | 
‘Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, who are also 
-m ing a large clock for the Royal Enfield Cycle Company, 
‘Redditch. 


AMALGAMATION OF CRANE Makers.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the amalgamation of the firms of Jessop 
& Appleby Brothers (Leicester and London), Ltd., and the 
‘Glasgow Electric Crane and Hoist Company, Ltd., under 
the style of “ Applebys, Ltd.,” as makers of giaat cranes, 
| shipbuilding berth equipments, lifting appliances of all 
pes and powers, &c., with head offices at 56 Victoria 
| Street, S.W. 


~ Mr. H. S. Dickinson, of 42 Union Street, Bradford, has 
just introduced a new and economical composition known 
as  Leadite,” which is claimed to make the strongest 
| jointing material for water mains, gas mains, sewer and 
soil pipes in the market. It requires no caulking, saving 
thereby labour, and as it is not affected by oxidation or by 
extremes of heat and cold, it is absolutely efficient. 
} A BLUE-Book has been issued containing illustrations of 
)methods of dust extraction in factories and workshops, 
| compiled by Commander Sir Hamilton P. Freer Smith, R.N. 
| (ate H.M. Superintending Inspector of Factories). While 
| great advances have been made in the direction of exhaust Aw “ International Exhibition of Balneation and of Bath- 
; 
( 


cross-pieces at right angles to the face of the partition. 
When fixed a ladder formation is the result, forming a first- 
rate key for the plaster. We give an illustration which will 
show some idea of the system. The address of the Metal 
Ladder Tape Co. is 84 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


ventilation of factories, it is often found that owing to mis- | ing Resort Life” will take place next year in Spa under the 
apprehension of the conditions of the problem ineffective | patronage of H.R.H. Princess Clementine of Belgium. The 
\installations have been provided at considerable cost, and | programme of the exhibition includes balneology, hygiene, 
‘\in view of this it has been thought advisable to bring | medicine and chemistry, architecture, furniture and _ its 
| together for the information of manufacturers a number of | accessories, the decorative and graphic arts, electricity, 
-}examples of well-planned installations which in practice | styles, alimentation, locomotion, sport and play, association 
have secured the desired results. and publicity. 


. ; MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
if] BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a a a , | bal Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone 274 Holborn, 


en 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


N | Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


. "et Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
ne 


pike Grooved Wall Paper Co. JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mills, READING. 


xt 
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SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


& ' 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Caledonian Railway Company have decided upon the 
installation of electro-pneumatic power for working the 
railway signals and points at their new central station at 
Glasgow. All the traffic will be worked from one cabin, 
with no fewer than 347 levers. The Westinghouse electric 
pneumatic signals will be used, and it will be by far the 
largest interlocking signalling plant. 

AT an inquiry into the explosion near Pontypridd 
whereby six men lost their lives three weeks ago, in 
accordance with the theory propounded by the management 
and inspectors of mines, the jury returned a verdict that 
the explosion was caused by the emission of sparks from 
the electric battery used for lighting colliers’ lamps in the 
mine, but that no fault or neglect could be attached to any 
person concerned. 


Tue electricity committee of the Manchester Corporation 
received a deputation which attended from the Failsworth 
District Council with a request that the committee will put 
in use the powers (which by an arrangement with the 
District Council they now possess) for supplying Failsworth 
with electric current for lighting and power purposes. 
Hitherto it has seemed to the committee that the demand 
for the electric light in the district was so small that serious 
loss would attend the grant of the request, but after hear- 
ing what the deputation had to say it was agreed on both 
sides that a special effort should at once be made to ascertain 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the district, and if the result 
of the canvass gives promise of a fair return on the capital 
outlay the committee will be pleased to comply with the 
District Council’s wishes. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Institute of Builders will visit St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Monday, December Io, at 2.30 PM. 

Tue London Master Builders’ Association Council meet 
on Thursday, the 13th inst., at 4 P.M. 

Tue Rochford (Essex) Guardians have passed plans for 
the enlargement of the workhouse at an approximate cost 
of 10,0007. 


Dae cases sundae the Factories and Workshops Act came > 
before Sheriff Gardner Millar on Friday last in Edinburgh - : 
Sheriff Court. James Millar & Son, builders, Edinburgh, 
were charged with failure to report to H.M. Inspector of 
Factories in charge of the Edinburgh division an accident 
which proved fatal to James Gafiney, labourer, who was 
injured at the building in course of construction at the 
corner of St. Andrew Street and Princes Street on October 15, 
The firm pleaded ignorance of the Act, but the Inspector 
pointed out the action taken by the Hone Office to make 
these provisions known, and the Sheriff imposed a penalty 
of 3/, including expenses. 


Tue Bath Master Builders’ Association had a special 
meeting last Friday to consider the new rules-proposed by 
the men governing working conditions, hours, wages, &c., 
which were summarised at the meeting. It appears that the 
general advance movement has arisen out of a proposal to 
readjust the working hours of the winter months so that 
more advantage might be taken of the hours of daylight. 
The proposals of the men tend, speaking generally, to place 
the Bath building trade under the same rules as govern the 
Bristol operatives, and have not been at all favourably 
received by the master builders, whose inclinations run 
rather in the direction of less wages than of more. The 
Association has appointed a sub-committee to go into 7, 
matter and report. a 


VARIETIES. 


It is proposed to erect a new wing to the Yorkshire 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Doncaster, for which 
plans are being prepared for the approval of the Board of 
Education by Mr. IE. H. Ballan, M.S.A., Doncaster. 

Tue Bremen Senate has puta Avot before the Common 
Council for the building of a new industrial harbour at 
Oslebshausen, between Bremen and the mouth of the river 
Weser, at an estimated cost of 20,000,000 marks. A 


Tue Salford Union Guardians have agreed, subject e 
the sanction of the Local Government Board, to purchase 
the site in Irwell Place and the Crescent, containing 1,802 
sue yards, for 2,300/. for the purpose of providing new 
offices 


‘cHARDS. 


see SSS ‘ 
ae SS ANAT — \ 


also FLOORING TILES. c 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


————— 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUNSTAL 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC: 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


HITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PINNOX PATENT HEARTH FIRES 


P 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THEDRAL SERIES.MANCHESTER: THE CHOIR, EASTWARDS. 


STABLING AT LINGFIELD. 


RANDALL’S FARM COTTAGES, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 


DESIGN FOR HOUSE. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, SHOOTER’S HILL ROAD, BLACKHEATH. 


f 


; TOTTENHAM TOWN HALL, FIRST-FLOOR LANDING. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, 55 CONDUIT STREET, w. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, 353 OXFORD STREET, W. 


A GRANITE monument: has been completed in Aberdeen 
‘shipment to Invercargill, New Zealand, where it is to be 
scted by the municipality in memory of the colonial 
iopers who fell in the South African War. The cost of 
> monument is about 2,000/. 


_| Tue engineers to the water committee of the Birmingham 
{rporation have issued their final certificate for Contract 12 
{construction of the aqueduct from Cleobury to Hagley, 
giounting to 456,111/. 11s. 8d. The amount provided for 
contract in the ultimate estimate was 455,731/. 17s. 6d., 
that the completed work exceeds the provision by 
ig9/, 145. 2d., or .08 per cent. 

| Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has called for bids 
# the construction of too all-steel non-inflammable 
3senger-cars. This will be the first lot of such equipment 
tbe made in accordance with the company’s intention to 
tild no more wooden cars. The Pullman Company, at 
t; mstance of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is at work upon 
all-steel non-inflammable sleeping car. 

‘THE finance committee of the Kensington Borough 
(uncil have submitted a statement showing an increase in 
ts number of empty houses in the borough, due, it is said, 
tthe annoyance caused by the motor omnibus and other 
tavy motor traffic. The loss to the rates during the past 
ht-year in consequence has been 25,245/, or 49,000/. for 
t/twelve months. A petition from residents against the 


ss 


present motor omnibus traffic was referred to the law 
committee for consideration. 

Mr. GuenTHER, the American Consul-General at Frank- 
fort, in a report to the Washington Bureau of Manufactures, 
says that ‘alzen” is the name given to a new metal, com- 
posed of two parts of aluminium and one part of zinc, and 
which is said to equal cast-iron in strength, but is much 
more elastic. Alzen is superior because it does not rust as 
easily as does iroa, and it takes a high polish. Besides 
being very strong this new metal is capable of filling out 
most delicate lines and figures of forms in casting. 


Tue borough engineer of Camberwell has presented a 
report to his Council respecting the price paid by them for 
some land in Addington Square, off Camberwell New Road. 
In 1902 10,170/. was raised for the purchase of the Council’s 
original depot, which worked out at 13,1814 an acre. But 
later the Council resolved to acquire additional space, and 
this time 15,4782. was paid, or at the rate of 32,182/. per 
acre. Since the purchase the land has not been used, and 
a board announces that it is to let. 


Tue Coventry City Council on Tuesday agreed upon the 
expediency of promoting a bill authorising the Coventry 
Corporation and the Birmingham Corporation to enter into 
and carry into effect agreements for the supply by the 
Birmingham Corporation of water to the Coventry Corpora- 
tion, and to empower the Coventry Corporation to lay 
mains and carry out waterworks ; to authorise the Coventry 
Corporation to borrow money for the purpose; and to 
confer on the Coventry Corporation further powers with 
regard to their water undertaking. 

THE waterworks committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion have completed arrangements with Messrs. G. H. Hill 
& Sons, waterworks engineers, for the construction of the 
third conduit from Thirlmere. The work will be begun as 
soon as possible. Messrs. Hill were the engineers of the 
two pipes already laid between Manchester and Thirlmere. 
The committee also decided to appeal against the increased 
assessment of the rateable value of the work at Thirlmere 
made by the assessment committee of the Cockermouth 
Council consequent on the raising of the level of the lake 
for supplying the new pipe. The increase—from 4,450/. to 
8,500/.—was considered wholly unreasonable. 
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Tue Local Government Board has given its sanction to 
the raising of a loan of 18,o00/. by the Bournemouth Town 
Council for the purpose of construeting the proposed new 
Undercliff Drive. This work, when completed, will not 
only form a handsome new promenade, but will also serve 
to preserve and protect the cliff, for which purpose it has 
been designed, between Bournemouth Pier and Meyrick 
Road. The new drive will be about 850 yards long, and 
forms part of a scheme for linking Bournemouth and its 
neighbour Boscombe by a new carriage-way, estimated to 
cost altogether 60,000/. 

Tue Lincoln City Council have adopted the report of the 
waterworks committee, which recommended that a water 
tower capable of holding 300,000 gallons be constructed at 
an estimated cost of 7,o00/., that the present reservoir on 
the cross of Cliff Hill be abandoned, that a new covered 
reservoir capable of holding 6,000,000 gallons be constructed 
at the summit of the cross of Cliff Hill at a cost of 26,500/., 
and that the Council provide an additional rising main or 
mains anda supply main from the proposed reservoir to 
High Street, South Bar ; also that the waterworks engineer’s 
salary be increased to 400/. per year. 


In the King’s Bench Division, before Mr. Justice Bucknill 
and a common jury, a woman was awarded too/. damages 
for personal injuries against a furniture dealer, of West- 
bourne Grove, London. Plaintiff visited defendant’s shop 
for the purpose of making purchases, and whilst she was 
there a portion of the cornice under the parapet of the 
house fell, breaking the skylight in the roof, killing the shop 
assistant and injuring plaintiff, her companion and others. 
Plaintiff's case was that the defendant had neglected to take 
reasonable care to secure the safety of his establishment in 


the interest of his customers, and defendant, on the other ° 


hand, attributed the accident to a heavy gale which, he said, 
was blowing at the time. 


Tue International Society of Building Commissioners 
and Inspectors, U.S.A., at a recent meeting stated that there 
are 11,500,000 buildings in the United States valued at 
14,500,000,000 dols., and only one of the buildings—that of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories in Chicago—is absolutely 
fireproof. It was declared that such absolute fireproofing 
cost only 12 per cent. more than ordinary building con- 


struction would. 


If a building is absolutely fireproo 
insurance is dispensed with, but as so-called fireproofi 
but.a reduction of annual fire hazard, the question arj 
a building cost 12,000 dols. for ordinary construction 
only 13,440 dols. when | ‘ fireproofed,” what is the diffe 
between insurance cost and annual interest cost at 
4 per cent. ? 


Tue longest concrete arch yet undertaken anywh 
that of the main span of the Walnut Lane bridge in ~ 
delphia, which also has the third place in the list of lon; 
span arches of all classes of masonry. The structy 
which is now in process of construction, consists of 
main arch having a clear span of 233 feet with a rise 
73 feet, and five other arches each having a clear spa 
53 feet. The total length of the bridge is 585 feet 
bridge is’designed for highway traffic and carries a 
street at a height of 147 feet above the creek. Th 
approach arches are all semicircular in form, and eac 
two ribs or rings resting on twin shaft piers. Their 
design conforms closely to that of the main arch. 


Tue Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies in his a 
report gives figures regarding the work being carried 
various schemes under the Workmen’s Compensatio 
Various schemes, differing in character, had on J 
1905, been adopted by 100,215 workmen, who contrib 
during the year 35,221/. The employers contributed 51 
The payment on death was 15,422/.; during incap 
50,472/, of which 17,727/. was paid for the first two 
of incapacity for all cases, 27,686/. after the first two 
and 5,059/. in lump sum payments; for other be 
11,6467, The funds were 185,570/. The number of 
eighty-seven, in sixty-six of which 128 dependents, 
prising fifty-two widows, sixty-two children and fou 
parents, were left. The number of cases of ineap 
16,147. Che average contribution of each workman, 7 


Mr. Wenpewoop, M.P., on Tuesday in the House 4 


‘Commons asked the President of the Board of aoe 


whether he was aware of the dissatisfaction existing amon 
the British exhibitors at the Milan Exhibition, especiall si 
the section devoted to applied arts, owing to the bz 
organisation and arrangements of the British exhibits 
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ho was responsible for that organisation and for the 
atus of the firms exhibiting ; and whether he proposed to 
nsider how the British department of international 
‘hibitions might be better organised in future. The 
|resident of the Board of Trade said the British section was 
ganised by an unofficial commission, composed of a 
umber of representative men, chiefly drawn from British 
yambers of commerce and other bodies directly concerned 
ith trade and industry. That body was formed mainly 
nder the auspices of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
ocomplaints of the character indicated had reached the 
‘ymmission. As regards the last part of the question, a 
_spartmental committee was sitting to consider questions 
“Yecting the participation of this country in international 
/shibitions. 


‘| Exception appears to have been taken to the comments 
|; the treatise relating to “Public Baths and Washhouses,” 
iy A. W. S. Cross, which appeared in our issue of 
ovember 9 last, more particularly as regards the heating 


:presentativegwas recently invited to inspect the Charing 
ross Turkish Baths in Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
hich comprise a suite of rooms having a floor space of 
pout 12,000 feet for gentlemen, with a smaller set ina 
_ »parate contiguous building for ladies. Inthe erection and 
‘ting of these baths the proprietors, Messrs. Nevill, have 
sought their long experience and practical knowledge to 
jar on all questions connected therewith, so as to make 
jem the most complete and comfortable extant. The heat 
ithe bath-rooms is maintained by the convoluted stove, 


: the London Bridge baths. The cooling-rooms, which are 
irmounted by a lofty dome, are fitted in a luxurious 
‘janner, and we noticed that ventilation is much facilitated 
y the employment of several of the well-known Tobin 
sntilators. Attention is moreover called to the fact that 
ne plans, elevations, &c., for the block of buildings con- 
ining the baths, which occupy a prominent position in 
orthumberland Avenue, were examined and approved by 
ie Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


| Tue Mayor of Norwich presided at the annual meeting 
* the Plumbers’ Registration District Council for Norfolk 


ad ventilation of Turkish baths, and in this connection our | 


ad the ventilation effected by the principle first introduced | 
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and Suffolk. The Mayor was supported by Mr. Alderman 
Dakin, president of the District Council ; Mr. A. E. Collins, 
city engineer; Mr. J. Brooks, chief inspector of nuisances ; 
and Mr. F. W. Brock, of the Technical Institute. The Mayor 
expressed his opinion that the registration of plumbers was 
a grand object in which everybody was more or less inte- 
rested. He congratulated the young plumbers who attended 
the plumbing classes with the object of improving them- 
selves in the principles and practice of their trade. There 
would certainly not be so many men out of employment if 
only they could be got to learn a trade thoroughly when 
they were young, and he much regretted the decay of the 
apprenticeship system. Mr. A. E. Collins, city engineer, 
stated that there was not the slightest question as to the 
great improvements that had been effected in plumbing 
work, and these improvements had undoubtedly resulted in 
the greatest possible benefit to the community. He would 
like to see the registration of plumbers made compulsory, 
and if it was the law that an inspector of weights and 
measures, who only had to do with slight differences of 
weight, should be compulsorily qualified, it was very much 
more important that persons who had to deal with matters 
that affected the health and real comfort of the community 
should not be allowed to practise unless they could show 
themselves to be absolutely capable. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of the Society held at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, De- 
cember 3, Mr. Maurice Wilson, president, in the chair, a 
paper was read on “ The Prevention of the Bacterial Con- 
tamination of Streams and Oyster Beds,” by Mr. W. Pollard 
Digby and Mr. Henry C. H. Shenton, and of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

The authors first pointed out the great danger to health 
arising from contamination by sewage of rivers and fisheries. 
Proofs were quoted from reports of the Royal Commission 
on sewage disposal. Bacterial purification was formerly 
not considered, chemical purity being the only qualification 
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demanded by river i beakoniies Effluents from good works, 
however, contain few pathogenic germs, as shown by Dr. 
Rideal’s Caterham experiments and by others. The authors 
showed that the fourth report of the Royal Commission 
insists on the importance of bacteriological purity. 

The practical side ot the question was next considered, 
and the methods for obtaining chemical purity in the 
effluent were discussed. The sterilisation of sewage effluent 
was then dealt with under the heads of, its need, the manner 
in which it may be effected, the cost of effecting it and the 
question upon whom the cost should fall. The authors 
dwelt upon the absolute necessity of making the effluent 
chemically pure before proceeding to sterilise it. The fact 
that pathogenic bacteria must be combated wherever met 
was insisted upon. If sewage containing a large proportion 
of organic matter were sterilised, this organic matter re- 
maining in the river would act as a food for other disease- 
producing micro-organisms entering the river from other 
sources. 

The various methods of sterilisation were then de- 
scribed. These include boiling, which was stated to be 
quite impracticable for sewage effluents ; treatment with 
various chemicals, such as acids and acid solutions, copper 
compounds, permanganates, sodium manganate, the cost of 
which processes was declared to be so great as to make 
them practically impossible. Chlorine compounds, such as 
chloride of lime, were mentioned, also liquid solutions of 
hypochlorites, which it was stated could be produced either 
by chemical means or by various electrolytical processes. 
Chloros, a chemically produced solution of sodium hypo- 


chlorite, was referred to as having recently been used by | 


the Metropolitan Water Board “for sterilising sewage 
effluent, and also by the Lincoln Corporation during fhe 
typhoid epidemic. 

The history of the application of hypochlorite solutions 
was then given. The Guildford experiments of 1897 and 
the Maidenhead experiments with the hypochlorite solution 
known as “‘electrozone” were mentioned. The Guildford 
tests with oxychloride solution, the Hermite trials at 
Worthing, the Woolf trials (Danbury, U.S.A.), the surface 
sterilisation at Rickers Island by the Woolf plant, and 
Woolf’s installation at Brewster, N.Y., were also referred to. 

A brief history*of the electrolytic production of sodium 
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hypochlorite was next given. The practical application. ie 
hypochlorite solutions to the effluents from contact beds 9; 
filters was shown to be a very simple matter. No extra fa] 
at the works was required and it was stated that sterilisa 
tion could be accomplished in the discharge channel in the 
space of from five to seven minutes. The test for Sterilisa. 
tion or for an excess of sterilising solution in the effluen; 
was shown to be very simple, needing no special know. 
ledge. As regards the cost of the application, it was shown 
that the cost of sterilising 61,600 gallons of effluent chemi. 
cally pure—z.e. not liable to secondary decomposition— 
would amount to tod., exclusive of capital outlay, whiet 
was stated to be small. 

The position of the Local Government Board with regari 
to the absolute purification of sewage and water used fot 
drinking purposes was discussed. The authors our 
that no ‘disease germs should be allowed to enter a river, 
the water of which was used for drinking purposes, if i 
could possibly be prevented ; also that if steps were taken 
in the Thames and the Lea to sterilise sewage effluen 
cost would be very much less than that of obtaining wat 
from Wales or elsewhere. They thought that if sewa: 
and trade wastes entering the river were absolutely pur 
the pollution due to land | drainage and surface water woul: 
not cause the water to be unfit ‘for drinking after the w: 
authorities had purified it. If necessary and desirable | 
could also be sterilised. The authors stated as their opinion 
that the cost of works needed to sterilise effluent fre 
sewage works ought under these circumstances to be borne 
by the water authorities rather than by the ratepayers, 


PATENT LAW REFORM. 
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which this terrible jurisdiction to grant injunctions ought 
to be administered should be carefully considered by the 
Legislature and accurately defined by the authority of Par 
liament itself. 
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\Sir Joseph Lawrence, after thanking the author for his 
sellent paper, said the chairman had dwelt upon the draw- 
ks the judges were under in interpreting Acts of Parlia- | 
pnt passed by the Legislature without their having had 
jthing to do with the framing of the Bills in the first | 
stance, Lhe difficulty he experienced in regard to the | 
wasure of 1902, which he assisted Mr. Gerald Balfour very | 
esiderably in carrying, was that they were legislating on 
} basis of a report prepared by a departmental committee 
wich largely consisted of lawyers. He felt there was not 
yinan on that committee who was practically and com- 
nreially acquainted with the working of ‘patented in- | 
ditries, the result being that the great reform for which 
#/ commercial community of the country had been crying 
qlad for nearly forty years was never touched in the 
sihtest degree; in fact, the present Lord Chief Justice, | 
a0 was a member of the committee, said when the ques- 
1) was raised, that the committee was not met to discuss | 
{economic question. The terms of reference to the com- | 


nich were extremely narrow, and excluded the questions | 


ich the commercial and manufacturing community | 
dired to be discussed. For nearly thirty years Mr. 
[yinstein had been agitating on the question at the Asso- | 
‘ Chambers of Commerce aiid Chemical Institutions. 

was the man who called atteniion to the prospective | 
(3 of the aniline dye industry, a great question which was | 
even referred tobythecommittee. The reformers were | 
t(1 by the lawyers that the matter could not be remedied, 
al even Mr. Gordon at one time held that view, but he was 
ff; coming round to an opposite opinion. It had now | 
ome necessary for the laymen to tell the lawyers of this | 
entry what was done by the laws and legislatures of other | 
ies. In this connection he desired, to save time, to | 
ca from an article of his own, which appeared in the 


‘ober number of the National Review as to what was 
ng done in Germany, a country which was going ahead 
bleaps and bounds. He there said :—" A long series of 
sicessful actions for the revocation of patents in Germany, | 
othe ground of non-working, show that the question con- 
gered by the Courts is whether the Commonwealth has 
sifered, or is likely to suffer, by the neglect of the patentee 
t(work his patent in the country. The law keeps the 


camon weal in view in compelling the working of 
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the patent in Germany. The production must con- 
tribute to the advancement of inland commercial in- 
dustry. The articles protected by the patent must be 
produced in the country. The patentee cannot excuse 
himself from the legal obligation to work his patent by the 
plea that there is no remunerative demand for the patented 
article. Only bona fide efforts to work are of any avail ; 
part of the work being done in Germany will not be re- 
garded as working ‘to an adequate extent.’ In no case is 
it admitted that the patentee can delay working till he has 


| a certain prospect of a market to recoup him for his outlay. 


As recently as April 1904 a patent for stoppered bottles 
was revoked because, though the bottles had been made 
in Germany, the aluminium stoppers had been imported. 
One of the reasons given by the German Court is note- 
worthy :—'Because aluminium is cheap in Germany, 
German industry as such has an interest in the patent 
being worked in this country.’” He quoted in the House 
of Commons the celebrated case of Gruson, of Magdeburg, 
who held a patent for armoured trains in France. The 
French officials contended that the two years within which he 
ought to have manufactured in that country under his patent 
had expired. The patentee replied that there was only one 
customer for armoured trains in France—the Government ; 
that he’ offered the patent to the Government who, after con- 
sidering it for eighteen months, declined it. Nevertheless, the 
French patent office confiscated the patent. It was untrue, 
historically and in fact, to say that compulsory working was 


not enforced on the Continent. It was enforced to 
such an extent that it was a colossal disadvantage 
to English industry. - Five years ago Mr. Levinstein 


and himself headed a powerful deputation from various 
chambers of commerce, representative of all shades o 
political opinion, to the then President of the Board of 
Trade with the object of amending the Bill of 1902, which 
was framed on the recommendation of lawyers, and he then 
stated that the Bill was an instance of the way in which 
English commercial industries were menaced by the present 
patent laws. The whole system of English patent laws 
had been overlaid by the subtleties of the law. He had a 
high appreciation of Mr. Gordon’s enormous learning on 
the question of patents, because no man had devoted him- 
self to the question with a higher sense of duty, singleness 
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of purpose and a profounder desire to remedy the present | necessary legal steps through the courts up to the Hoy 
evils than Mr. Gordon had done; and if the author did not | of Lords. In sucha case it was a very wholesome’ pow 
see absolutely eye to eye with Mr. Levinstein and him- | to keep unrestricted, and he thought the judges might 
self, yet he had a strong eye for justice, and was gradually trusted to exercise a very fair discretion, because th 
beginning to realise that they were not such fools as they | were men animated by a high sense of justice and f; 
had hitherto been represented to be by lawyers, and that | play. | He would do nothing to restrict that power ; in a 
good solid common sense was at the basis of. what they | case he would not lessen their powers of discretion, ] 
were working for. He thought they could take some | frankly admitted that the Act of 1902 was a dead lett 
comfort from the results of their endeavours. For years | They asked for the power of compulsory working, but we 
they had been pegging away in the Associated Chambers | not granted it, the bugbear of the Convention being thro, 
of Commerce, with the result that two unanimous resolu- | in their faces. They were not asked as a body to gi 
tions had now been passed recommending the policy | evidence before the departmental committee, and con; 
which Mr. Levinstein had brought forward, namely, | quently their views were not known. On the occasion 
that where a foreigner took out a patent in this country | the last deputation to the Board of Trade, he told | 
and worked it in his own, he must come here also | President that he did not desire to place any disabil 
and work it in order to give employment to English | upon any foreign patentee which he, as an Englishm; 
people, which was one of the conditions upon which the | was not prepared to submit to. Mr. Lloyd George at oy 
original patent rights were granted. That followed a sound said that that was the only point that had hithe 
good policy, and it furthermore staved off very grave divided them, and agreed that they had absolut 
injustices which had been inflicted upon English people in | made out their case, and, on a subsequent occasi 
the past. For instance, everybody knew the celebrated case | informed them that he intended to bring in a } 
in which Mr. Levinstein sought to get elementary justice by | on the lines the deputation recommended. There w 
carrying the case to the highest court and failed. People therefore, a prospect of what they had been fighting for 
in Germany took out patents for manufacturing dye stuffs | so many years being realised before long, and he trus 
which vitally hit Mr. Levinstein’s business ; Mr. Levinstein | they would have the loyal help and support of Mr. Gore 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain a compulsory license, | in the framing of the measure which would be brow; 
with the result that the German manufacturers seriously | before Parliament. A Bill had already been drafted 2 
interfered with the trade of every chemical manufacturer in | laid before the President of the Board of Trade which, 
this country. Mr. Gordon set out very strongly the evils of | believed, would meet with the unanimous support of 
patentees owning the control and profits, but suggested no | parties in the House, of all the commercial and manuf 
remedy, only recommending very warmly a very pet view | turing community, and last, but not least, of the le 
of his, namely, some restriction being placed on the power of | powers of the country. The difficulty he experienced 
judges to grant injunctions. He did not think that people | the House of Commons was that, whilst he had certaina 
engaged in manufacture in this country were particularly | patent counsel on one side supporting the commer 
anxious about that, and there had been no pronouncement | interests, there were other lawyers on the other side y 
upon the part of any of the public bodies of this country in | were frightened to death to do anything to disturb the / 
favour of limiting that power. He knew of a recent case | of the Covenant. He told them it would have to be do 
where the exercise of that power by the judges had ajust and | and by dint of hard work he thought they were ina fairy 
wholesome effect. Some foreigners came over to England | of getting it accomplished. f 
and introduced an industry which was a gross infringement The Chairman announced that, owing to the number 
of an existing patent, and if they had been allowed to go on | geatlentgn who were desirous of speaking, it had be 
the manufacturer whose business was prejudiced would not | decided to adjourn the discussion to Wednesday, January 
have had a bawbee left by the time he had taken all the ' the first evening meeting after the Christmas recess. ~ 
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NEW LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 


”e new Cotton Exchange stands on an island site of more 
han an acre in area, having streets on all four sides. The 
ain facade fronts Old Hall Street, and is carried out in 
Yortland stone. The style of the architecture is Classic 
he Doric order being used in the lower portico and he 
onic order in the upper colonnade, which masks the roof 
}f the great hall and connects the towers which flank the 
yuilding. The towers are enriched with sculptured figures 
it the angles, symbolical of the Arts, Science, Industry, 
Sommerce, &c. The two crowning figures represent the 
“ver Mersey and the Ocean. The elevation toward 
?dmund Street is carried out in steel encased in orna- 
‘\nental cast-iron. This form of construction was devised 


oy the architects to meet the requirements of the cotton | 
rade, in which amaximum amount of light witha minimum | 
yf obstruction is necessary, SO that the quality of the cotton | 


may be accurately judged. The Bixteth Street facade is 
vaced with Portland stone, and the elevation to Ormond 
Street with grey sand-faced and white glazed bricks. 
"spacious staircases, and twelve electric lifts, three of which 
oe reserved for messengers and cotton samples. 

The principal feature of the interior is the main hall or 
exchange, and the attention of the visitors on entering is 
at once drawn to the monolithic royal pearl granite columns, 
which are not merely ornamental, but form an integral part 
‘of the structure as supports. There are seventy-four of 
these monoliths, which were quarried in Norway, shipped 
to Aberdeen, where they were turned and polished, and 
then shipped to Liverpool. It is interesting to note that 
nearly 200 stones were quarried before the requisite number 
of perfect ones could be obtained. The ground-floor columns 
are of the Doric order, and those of the gallery of the Ionic. 
The caps and bases are of Bleu Belge marble, and the 
balustrades of Greek Cippollino and Verde Antico. The 


moulded architraves of the door openings and the entrance 
porches are in Italian Mazzano cream-coloured marble, 
which makes an excellent harmony with the Portland stone. 
The entablatures and cornices are executed in the finest 
Portland stone from the base bed. 


The walls are panelled 
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‘There are entrances on all four sides, with contiguous | 
on the quotation boards. 
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in Spanish mahogany, finished with a richly-carved cornice, 


and above that the walls are finished in French plaster, which 
is also used for the large ornamental ceiling over the central 
area. The floor is laid with Australian Jarrah wood blocks, 
keyed together and bedded in an asphalte composition. The 
surrounding steps are in French Eschaillon stone, which 
was adopted on account of its non-slippery surface. The 
floors of the colonnades are laid with rubber flooring in 
2 feet 6 inch squares with black diamonds at the inter- 
sectiors. This flooring gives a fine architectural appear- 
The angle fireplaces are 
important features, and are executed in Mazzano, and the 
grates are fine specimens of the smith’s art. On the backs 
will be observed a bull and a bear, symbolising the varying 
strife in the rise and fall of the value of cotton. The 
dimensions of this large hall are 140 feet long by 165 feet 
wide. The side wings are occupied by telephone boxes, 
post, telegraph and cable offices, so that no time shall be 
lost in the transaction of business. A system of tape 
machines is also installed, every office having its instrument 
or ticker which will record the prices as they are marked 
Synchronised electric clocks are 
fitted throughout the building. 

Beyond the hall are the members’ smoke and reading- 
rooms, handsomely panelled in Italian walnut, with a 
polished oak floor. From the gallery access is gained to 
the ante-room, board-room, secretary’s room and com- 
mittee-room. The board-room is panelled to the ceiling 
in wainscot oak. It has a mantelpiece in Mazzano and 
richly ornamented plaster ceiling. The board-room table 
and other furnishings are to be in dark polished walnut. 
The clearing-house and bank are important departments 
of the Association’s business. They are situated on the 
first floor next Ormond Street, and are completely fitted up 
for the work to be carried on there. 

On the sixth floor are placed the arbitration and appeal 
rooms, with a north-east light, where all disputed bargains 
and contracts are settled by experts without recourse to the 
delays and uncertainties of the law. 

The remainder of the various floors is occupied by 
suites of cotton offices and sale-rooms, and their rentals pay 


T feel confident that complaints from damp walls wou 
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Opinions of the Press. 


| “We are not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known 
The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half 
—TuE LApy’s PICTORIAL. 


ey are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink photo process, and form a very artistic and pleasing 


@ by M. Paul Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘The Corn Field.’ 


fuinea the set, and so great has been their success that a second edition is being issued.” 


| Ph : 


|i at the extremely moderate price of half a guinea.”—THE STAGE. 


AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 
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a handsome return on the capital expended on the under- 
taking, which, including land, will not fall far short of 
350,000/, 

The building is lighted throughout by electricity, -and 
-the large hall alone will be lighted by some 500 lamps 
placed on the main cornice, the light being reflected from 
the ceiling, whereby a more pleasing effect is produced than 
by the ordinary point lighting. 
“especial attention. The fresh air is brought in, is filtered 
and washed, and passed over heating coils in winter and 
propelled into the large hall by powerful electrically driven 
fans. The fresh air, which is cool in summer and warm in 
“winter, is concentrated at the Cotton Ring or Pit, where 
the crowd of traders congregate. The exhausted air is 
drawn away through the perforated risers in ‘the steps of 
the Pit and through openings, and is expelled by a 20 horse- 
power fan up the main shaft above the roofs. Fireproof 


construction is used throughout the building, and fire mains | 
| Ltd., of London, and the wall tiling by Mr. G. Swift, of 


and hydrants are placed in several ‘positions on each floor. 
Postal facilities are also arranged for on each floor, with a 
letter shoot into a letter-box on the ground floor. 

The buildings have been designed by Messrs. Matear & 
Simon, the Waring-White Building Company, Ltd, of 
London, being the general contractors. It is interesting to 
note that the work has been carried out in the short period 
of seventeen months, well within the stipulated period. 

The heating and ventilating has been carried out by 
Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., of Leicester, under the 
supervision of their engineer, Mr. Lund. The Northern 
Electrical and Ventilating Company of Liverpool have 
carried out the electric lighting, under the supervision of 
the consulting electrical engineer, Mr. Alfred: H. Gibbings, 
M.I.E.E. ; 

Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd., of Bold Street, Liver- 
pool, have executed the wall panellings and the ornamental 
joinery in a first-class manner. Messrs. A. & F. Manuelle, 
of London, are responsible for the granite columns and 
marblework, the balustrades and mantelpieces being 
executed by Messrs. Emley & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The constructional steelwork was in the hands of 
Messrs. Edward Wood & Co., Ltd., of Manchester, and 
throughout was of a high quality and expeditiously carried 
out from the detail drawings, 


The ventilation has received | 
_ burgh, and Mr. E. O, Griffith, of Liverpool. The ornamental 
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and under the super- ’ 


(Dzc. 7, 1906, 


intendence of Mr. Henry S. Woodhouse, C.E., of Liverpool], 
The same must also be said of the work of Messrs. Walter 
Macfarlane & Co., of Glasgow, who executed the orna- 
mental cast-iron work of the Edmund Street and interna] 
facades. ao 

The Fram Fireproof Flooring Company executed the 
fireproof floors. The figure and decorative sculpture has 
been ably executed by Mr. Birnie Rhind, R.S.A., of Edin- 


plasterwork was in the hands of Messrs. Henry Johnson & 
Sons, of Primrose Hill, Liverpool, the modelling being done 
in their shops by Mr. Stenborn. A 

The wrought-iron work of the lift enclosures, the-Jaree 
ornamental ceiling of the Exchange Hall, and the lead-light 
glazings throughout were executed by Messrs. George 
Wragge, Ltd., of Salford. Mr. Joseph Ebner and the Acme 
Wood Block Flooring Company laid the wood-block floors. 
The terrazzo floors were executed by Messrs. Diespeker, 


Liverpool, also Messrs. Martin Van Straaten and Messrs, 
Doulton & Co., of London. The latter firm are also 
responsible for the sanitary fittings. i 

The lifts have been executed by the Easton Lift Com- 
pany, of London, and the metal casements by Messrs, 
Henry Hope & Sons, of Birmingham. 

The rubber flooring of the colonuade was executed by 
Messrs. George MacLellan, of Glasgow, under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. H. M. Taylor. 3 

The furnishings of the smoke and reading-rooms are 
being supplied by Messrs. Maple & Co., of London, and 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd., are supplying those for the 
board-room. < 

The bank and clearing-house, as well as the arbitration 
and appeal rooms, were fitted up by Messrs. W. A. Peters 


| & Son, of Rochdale. 


Messrs. Ockleston & Drayton, of Liverpool, have executed 
the iron sliding gates which enclose the portico at night. © 

The tickers and electric clocks have been installed by 
the Private Wire and Telephone Installation Company, of 
London, and the telephone installation has been in the 
hands of the Telephone Company: Be 

Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, of 6 Stanley Street, Liverpool, 
were the quantity surveyors. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


, he ordinary meeting of the Institute of Civil Engineers | 
ythe 27th ult, Sir Alexander Kennedy, LL.D., F.RS., 
ysident, in the chair, three papers were read, namely, 
‘ye Talla Water Supply of the Edinburgh and District 
\terworks,” by W. A. P. Tait ; “Repairing a Limestone 
*/crete Aqueduct,” by M. R. Barnett ; and “ The Yield of 
*|pment Areas,” by E. P. Hill. The following are abstracts 
sie papers -— 

|The first paper deals with the new supply lately intro- 
jied from Talla, one of the head waters of the river 
sed, and occasion is taken to review shortly the other 
yjn0sed sources of supply which for a time were under 
Saration. Attention is directed to the results of | 
sings and trial pits at other sites which were con- 
jjred, viz. St. Mary’s Loch and the Manor Valley. A 
swement is given of the population and water consumed 
domestic and trade purposes in 1870 and at the present 
de. 

_/ Attention is directed to various points in the Act author- 
sig the construction of the Talla works. For instance, 
tire was some diversity of opinion as to the available rain- 
f. The steps taken to appoint arbitrators to determine 
3s and the subsequent amount of compensation-water are 
dilt with. The basis upon which the arbitrators proceeded 
sonsidering and issuing their award is fully placed before 
{: Institution, and it is also mentioned that the Water 
Justees, though only bound by their Act to have rain- 
iges read during a period of seven years, have adopted 
quggestion made to them by the arbitrators, that the read- 


ints out that it might have been more satisfactory if the 
use appointing the arbitrators had provided for regular 
tidings of gauges on the stream as well as ordinary rain- 
ages, and the paper goes on to refer to a series of obser- 
tions which have been made during the filling of the 
Hervoir with a view to determine the relationship between 


iss of these gauges should be continued. The author | 
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the proceedings in the subsequent arbitration with them are- 


also noticed, and the award by the umpire is stated. 

The general features of the valley in which the Talla 
reservoir is placed are described, and some drawbacks to 
Talla as a really good reservoir site, including the total 
absence of suitable clay for puddle and of good building 
stone, are referred to. A general description is given of a 
railway ten miles in length, which was constructed to the 
reservoir from the nearest point on the Caledonian Railway, 
for bringing up clay, building materials, &c. 

The general design of the reservoir embankment and 
puddle trench is described and changes in the design which 
were brought about by various causes are referred to. 
Mention is also made of the timely discovery that water 
was escaping outside the lining of the outlet tunnel from 
the reservoir. The probable cause of this and the method 
of preventing subsequent leakage are dealt with. 

Particulars are given of the outlet works and of the gun- 
metal valves which were adopted. 

A general description of the aqueduct is given and 
various troubles encountered in its construction are related. 
The method of timbering adopted in some of the soft 
tunnels is described. For one of the tunnels recourse was 
had to compressed air without a shield and the process of 
driving and the plant used are described. 

The paper concludes with a statement of the cost of the 
work and also statistics of the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust’s rating and revenue. 

To it are appended tables of the rainfall on the Tulla 
drainage area for ten years and also a series of gaugings of 
springs extending over forty-three years. 

The second paper describes the work of repairing a 
short length of the Thirlmere aqueduct which conveys 
water from Thirlmere, in the Lake district, to Manchester. 

The aqueduct, which is nearly 96 miles in length, was 
completed and brought into use in October, 1894. After the 
water had been flowing through the aqueduct for a number 
of years, it was found that the full quantity of water was 
not being received at Manchester, and one of the causes was 
that considerable leakage was taking place in the concrete 
culvert portion of the aqueduct at Hutton Roof—a length of 


eual and available rainfall on this drainage area. 
|The opposition by the River Tweed Commissioners and 


| 


nearly 3 miles. For several years repairs were carried out 
in this length, but these did not stop the leakage, as it was 
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found that the same began at new places. The author, 
who had. been resident engineer in the same district during 
the original construction of the Thirlmere aqueduct, and 
had returned in connection with the laying of a second line 
of pipes, was requested to investigate this matter and carry 
out the necessary repairs. 

The first work done was to re-test the length in question 
in order to locate the leakage. This was done by fixing 
timber stanks across the culvert at the manholes. These 
stanks were made with a rectangular opening, large enough 
to pass the water through to Manchester, but which could 
be closed with a wooden door during the tests. The main 
divisions were further subdivided into 4-chain lengths and 
tested. The tests proved that there was a total loss of over 
1,250,000 gallons of water in twenty-four hours when the 
aqueduct was running full, and also indicated where the 
leakage was occurring and its relative extent in several 
sections. 

The work of repairing was. started in the section at the 
north end, where the leakage was found to be greatest. On 
making an examination of the concrete in this length, the 
author found: that the cause of the leakage was due to the 
action of the soft water from Thirlmere on the limestone in 
the concrete of which the Hutton Roof section had been 
built. - Holes were found in the floor of the culvert by which 
the water was escaping, and all the small individual pieces 
of limestone were found to be much water-worn. 

Analyses of the water in the Thirlmere aqueduct are 
given. 

The author made experiments to ascertain the rate of 
the action of the soft water on blocks of the limestone, and 
the Portland cement and mortar (one of cement to one of 
sand) used for the repairs, were similarly tested. Chemical 
analyses were made of the limestone from which each of 
the blocks was prepared, as well as of the Portland cement 
and the sand, and the results of these tests and analyses are 
given. 

After three months’ immersion the rate of wastage of 
the blocks varied from 6.83 per cent. per annum to 18.10 per 
cent. per annum, and after six months’ immersion from 
6.75 per cent..per annum to 17.09 per cent. per annum. 
The sample blocks of Portland cement and mortar, instead 
of losing, actually gained slightly in weight, namely, the 


cement block 5.47 per cent. per annum and the mortar 
block 3.57 per cent. per annum. 

It was decided that the whole water surface of the con- 
crete in which limestone had been used should be refaceq 
with Portland cement mortar not less than 1 inch jp 
thickness. The methods adopted in removing the necessary 
thickness from the old concrete and in applying the new 
mortar facing are described in detail. The mortar was put 
in between timber framework fixed so as to give the correc 
thickness and maintain the original dimensions of the 
culvert. The surface of the invert was hacked off and re. 
plastered after the side walls had been done. 

A description is given of various special circumstances 
arising during the execution of the repairs, and of the nature 
of the various holes, &c., met with. Although the remoyal 
of the surface of the concrete in the culvert was a very 
searching test, the whole of the concrete in the Hutton roo} 
section of the aqueduct was found to be excellent in quality, 
as far as the workmanship was concerned, and could not be 
improved upon in this respect. 

The way in which the outside water was dealt with is 
described. In all cases free vent was given to the water by 
the insertion of pipes of suitable diameter, and these were 
carried up the side walls to above top water-level. 

The author of the third paper points out the deficiency 
of data for computing the yield of drainage-areas for 
waterworks purposes, and the necessity for such data in 
utilising the areas in the most economical manner, having 
in view the few suitable areas yet remaining unappro- 
priated. ae. 

Reference is made to the difficulties encountered in 
making stream gaugings on a large scale and recording the 
observations continuously. : 

The present method of estimating the yield by rainfall 
observations combined with assumptions as to loss by 
evaporation and rate of flow in the streams, is next 
described. -_ 

Finally, the author urges the necessity for every water. 
works being utilised as an experimental station, and for 
water authorities keeping an account of water received anc 
expended, like a banking account, as a condition of theit 
being allowed to appropriate a portion of the national 
sources of water supply. 
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+ Westminster has become one of the most important centres | 
the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
jrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 
(C0., Ltd., to establish Branch O; ices in that district at | 
m OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY | 
4ELDING & CO: becoming the representatives for all | 
h business purposes. 


‘te Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
EE. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


i view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
‘staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising fron the provisions of this 
| difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 
canswer any legal question that may be of interest fo | 
‘our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL ' 
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ADVISER,” Office of ‘“‘ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually perniit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


| The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


| The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GooLEe.—Dee. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 
school, accommodating. 200 students, with provision for the 
conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
sol, and 25/. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. James Wm. Johnson, 
clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 


GuISELEY.—Jan. 5.—For a dual Secondary school for the 


| Guiseley district, near Leeds, to accommodate 200 scholars. 
| Names and addresses to M. Rennard, secretary, Guiseley 


Secondary school, Guiseley, near Leeds. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 31.—The Local Government Board for 


| Ireland invite from architects the submission of designs for 


Premiums of 50/., 30/. 
A copy of the condi- 


labourers’ cottages in rural districts. 
and 2o0/. for the three best designs. 


| tions of the competition may be obtained from the Secretary 
| of the Local Government Board, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 


invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 
| The premium of 25/. will be merged in the azchitect’s fees 
| if the winner carries out the work. Particulars from Mr. 


R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-LYNE. — Jan. 1r5.— For the North of 
Site planning for this 
exhibition, which is 16s acres in extent, twelve houses to 
the acre. Further particulars from Mr. R. Aldridge, co 


Burt Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For the Yorkshire and Midlands 
Model Cottage Exhibition to be held in Firth Park, Sheffield. 
Site planning for the exhibition to be held, with twelve 
houses to the acre. Further particulars of the organising 
secretary, Mr. R. Aldridge, 45 Bank Street, Sheffield. 

SuUNDERLAND.—Feb, 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 
land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
Premiums of tco/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. 1s. 


CHIEF OFFICES | 
AND WORKS :— 


HYDE PARK, ROADS. PAVEMENTS, &c. 
LEEDS, 
YORKS. ¢ 


“ NorTHERN ” 


CONTRACTORS 
TO 


H.M. 
GOVERNMENT. 


% 


as 


“NORTHERN” NATURAL FOREIGN 


ROCK ASPHALTS anbD 


PURE BITUMEN SHEETING, For 


ROOFS. RESERVOIRS, BRIDGES, SWIMMING BATHS, &c., &c. 


“\V/ertico” Rock-BUILDING COMPOSITION FOR CAVITY WALLS 
Me ee a, i ake a en ee | 


BitTUuMINOUS LIMESTONE ASPHALT FOR 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN FREE, 
TELEPHONE NO, TWO, FIVE, FIVE, ONE—DAY. OR| NIGHT, 
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SUPPLEMENT 

Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank Dery, —Dee. 31.—For erection of electric-power static 

Buildings, Sunderland Silk Mill Lane, for the Corporation. Deposit 1/, ts, V 
oy i x 
Wotveruampron.—Dee, 31.—The Board of Management | John Ward, borough surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby, 


of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, Durnam.—Dec. 18.—For alterations and additions to § 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ | Hild’s college. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Joseph Potts & So 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house architects and surveyors, 57 John Street, Sunderland, — 
governor and secretary. | ENFIELD.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a junior mix, 

Wates.— Jan. 12.—The committee of the George Edwards | eee: at oho ce Se Deposit ve ee. nam 
Memorial hall, Cefn, Ruabon, offer a prize of ro/. for the | ae Se ay Sage aie aurence, architect, 22 Buekin 
best design (including plans and elevations) of the hall. | 4™ ~treet, delphi, W.C. E 
Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. W. Ryland | ; Cee eee one thee Bi — 

s, secretary, High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. | classrooms, laboratory, &c., at the Secondary schoo 
Jones : . Durham Road. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. N. Percy Pattisc 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 

Hepon.—Dec. 17.—For aidirene and alterations fe tl 
CONTRACTS OPEN. Council school, Hedon, Yorks. Deposit 1/. 1s. The Bui] 


Atnwick.—Dec. 19.—For a proposed dwelling-house in | "8 Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. e 
Lisburn Street (joinerwork excepted). Mr. M. Temple | Hove.—Dec. 28.—For erecting a public library in Chur 
Wilson, architect and surveyor, Alnwick. | Road, Hove. Deposit 1/ 1s. Messrs. Percy Robinson 

Batiey.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of eight terrace | W. Alban Jones, architects, Yorkshire Post Chamber 
houses in Snowden Street, off Dark Lane. Mr. John H. Leeds. . is Fe: 
Brearley, architect, Commercial Street, Batley. | Kincton.—Dec. 19.—For carrying-out additions at 

Bripiincton.—For the erection of a theatre on the New alterations to the Pedy ha grammar school, Kingto 
Spa. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, | Fea Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Alfred Dryland, ‘Shireha 
architects, 77 Lowgate, Hull. | : 

Burnury.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of proposed | Lonpon.—Dec. 29.—For the construction of an dae 
technical school in Ormerod Road. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. | ground Se ern at Brockwell Park, SE, for tl 
C. TL Picilese boro Lohse inecn Loven rial Lambeth Borough Council. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mi aes 
a C. re D ‘e : F : ‘ Of pe ae Edwards, borough engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. 

ALLINGTON.—Dec. 22.—For erection of a secondary i 
: ah : aw onpon.— Dec. 31.—-For the erection of a brane librat 
eae ie One ae ie A eles Hoge crsnhra) at Hither Green, S.E., for the Lewisham libraries cor 
: : 


; S2elomattee: Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. Hopton, architect, 37 Rin 
CAVERSHAM.— Dec. 20.—For the erection and completion | stead Road, Catford, S.E. 


of a public library. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W.G. Lewton, | onpon. air 3. PORE ee: alterations and additions tot 
architect, 6 The Forbury, Reading. 'Council’s slipper-baths and the covering-in of the ope 
Crewe.—Dec. 18.—For erection of offices sand stores at | swimming-bath, for the Edmonton Urban District Counce 


the electric-light works, for the. Town Council. Deposit 1/. | Send names by Dec. 17 to Mr. Wm. Francis Payne, cler 
Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, | Town Hall, Edmonton. 


Earle Street, Crewe. Lonpon. at an, 17.—For certain alterations and additio: 

CroxpaLe.—Dec. 18.—For additions to Croxdale Council | at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Depo: 
school, Durham. Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shirehall, | 507. Names and addresses before December 8 to Mr. 
Durham. Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, S.E. 


Li NCRUSTA-WALTON. The Sunbury Wall Decoration 


Solid Re 
CAM EOID. High and Low Relief Dadoes, Fillings, Ceilings and Frie 


High Relief. Large selection of Artistic D 
CORD ELOVA. Siticces and Geile ee esigns s 


Sole Patentees & Manufacturers : THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. Cinceuste Walton a 
oe Telegrams, ——— 1 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON W. —_— Telephone ! 


Lincrusta Walton. London.’ ¢ 3769 ‘Gerrai 


J CAN HARDWOODS, WHITEWOOD, MAHOGANY, — 
fr aw 


Pos 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


OAK FLOORING 32/6 PRIME & DRYE: 


PER SQUARE. 


Row E BROS. & Co. Ltée 
CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 
Tron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Duteh Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. _ 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roor 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


Dec. 14, 1906. | 


jildings and walls and the rebuilding of walls on Bakewell 
oad, for the Council. Mr. James Diggle, engineer and 
irveyor, Town Hall, Matlock. 
Mipprewicu. — Dec. 19. — For converting the market 
ace town hall into ante-rooms, providing and fixing the 
heessary fittings and executing other alterations and work 
the town hall, Middlewich. Mr. Frederick W. Stocks, 
hirer, Town Hall, Middlewich. 
Mortey.—Dec. 19.—For the erection 
ank Mills. Messrs. T. A. Buttery 
Hs, Queen Street, Morley. 


New Matpen.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of buildings at | 


of weaving shed at 
& S. B. Birds, archi- 


THE ARCHITECT & 


SUPPLEMEN 


- MatLocx.—Dec. 17.—For the taking-down of existing | 


rbiton Common farm, New Malden, Surrey, for the 
Deans of Kingston Union. Mr. William H. Hope, C.E., 
#hitect and surveyor, Hampton Wick. 

| NARBoROoUGH.—Dec. 29.—For the erection and com- | 
tion of farm buildings at the new asylum, together with 
im bailiff’s house and other works at Narborough, near | 


icester. Deposit 2/7. 2s. Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, 
ahitects, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

| Rapnor.—Dec. 19.—For the erection 
pyposed Bible Christian chapel at Radnor, near Redruth. 
}. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

_ Rustincton.— Dec. 17.—For the erection of two cottages 
Rustington, Sussex. Mr. H. G. Heal, surveyor, Worthing, | 
ai Beach Road, Littlehampton. | 
SAFFRON WaLpen.—Dec. 15.—For the erection of a4 
nual instruction building, for the Governors of King 
Evard the VI. Grammar school. Messrs. Ackland, Son 
‘So Saffron Walden. 


and completion of 


Scatsy.—Dec. 19.—For rebuilding and 
wby bridge (stone) at Scalby, 
veyor’s Office, County Hall, 


ScoTLAND.—Dec. 


widening of | 
near Scarborough. County | 
Northallerton. 


5 


15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
olmber, plasterer, painter and glazierwork of Town and 
“\nty bank to be erected in Keith. Mr. D. J. Corrigall, 
anitect, Keith. 


SHOREHAM.—Dec. 17.—For alterations and additions to 
Nv Shoreham Council schools. Mr. A. W. Nye, 2 Duke 
Stet, Brighton. 


b 


= 


' to the old school 
| trict Council. 
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TreEDEGAR.—Dec. 22.—For carrying-out extensions and 
additions to the Bush inn. Deposit t/ 1s. Mr. Osborne 
Newcombe, architect and surveyor, Tredegar. 

TRENHOLME Bar. — Dee. 19. — For widening and 
strengthening bridge (stone), near Trenholme Bar, Yorks. 
The County Surveyor’s Offices, County Hall, Northallerton. 

TunsripGe WeLLs.—Dec. 19.—For supply and erection 
at the St. John’s recreation ground of a good, sound, second 
hand greenhouse. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall. 

Wates.—Dec. 18.—For carrying-out the following works 
for the managers of the Eastern Valleys group of Council 
schools :—(1) Erection of iron railings and other work at the 
Pontnewynydd Council school, Mon. ; (2) erection of new 
offices at the Forge Side Council school, Blaenavon, Mon. 
Mr. H. J. Griggs, architect, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Dec. 21.—For reroofing, reseating and various 
other works and alterations to Carmel chapel, Maesteg. 
Deposit 12. 1s. Mr. E. W. Burnett, architect, St. Michael’s 
Road, Maesteg. 

Wates.—Dec. 22.—For the construction of a concrete 
sea defence wall at the Esplanade, Porthcawl, in length 
216 lineal feet or thereabouts, with all necessary excava- 
tions, &c. Deposit 2/7 2s. Mr. R. W. Jones, engineer, 
Council Offices, Porthcawl. 

Wates.—Dec. 27.—For alterations and improvements 
at Penygraig, for the Rhondda Urban Dis- 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Wates.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of a workhouse at 
Carmarthen. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Arthur I. Jones, archi- 
tect, 2 Spilman Street, Carmarthen. 

WaLeEs.—Dec. 29.—For carrying-out alterations and 
additions, building boundary walls, &c., and laying-out and 
asphalting new playgrounds, with drains, &c., at the 
Clwydyfagwyr school, for the Merthyr Tydfil education 
authority. Deposit 171s. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, archi 
tect, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wa tasry.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of new ferry 
workshops at Seacombe Ferry. Deposit 12 Mr. W.. H. 
Travers, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, 
Cheshire. 


ELECTRIC 


YRO-EXTRACTORS. 


NEW JOINTLESS 
COMPOSITION 


Ez 


OXYLI 


H. E. 
16 HINDE ST., 


"TROLITE. 


| Decorative White Paint. 


01) White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
and Durability. Sample Free. 


IYER CARSON & SONS. 
~ Works, Battersea, London. 


becomes 


F 


_OLTHURST & SYMONS’ 


ing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most 


‘urers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
eorks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


V, of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s, 


‘lal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


s DURO ae Registered 
FLOORING. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, 


TERRAZZ 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithie, 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff, 


FIBROUS PLASTER 


DECORATIONS. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


GAZE, LTD. 


Telephone, 1945 Paddington. 


AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE 
is offered by the 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE 


over approved property at rates 
of repayment usually less than 
the rent. 


Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 
Prospectus from 


W. A. BOWIE, London Manager, 
2,3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 


——— Battersea, Tondo. 
=RFECTION IN ROOFING. 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Instead of the old Clumsy Door 


why not use a@ 


YALE 
LOCK? 


Key, 


Cc. 


0 


Wall Tiling, &e. 


Smallest possible Key but Absolute 
Security. Can be obtained from all Iron- 
mongers, 


YALE @ TOWNE, LTD., 
6 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


2s essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon ot., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. ; 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced Pee at et 


,HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. : 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century age 
are as good now as when first fixed. ! 


WILLIAM HATTON, 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS — 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


LONDON, W. 


LIFE OFFICE 


At death the property 
free for the family, 


exposed situation. 


6d. 
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eee 
\ 
Wesron-SUPER-MARE.— Dec. 21.—For alteration and ex- TENDERS. 
tension of premises, Co-operative Society’s stores, Baker | ee 0S Aaa 
Street. Messrs. Wilde & Fry, architects, Boulevard | ACCRINGTON. 
Chambers. ; Le : For the erection of an engine and boiler-house at Altha 
' WemMERGILL.—Dec. 15.—For additions to and strengthen- . Bridge. Messrs. Haywoop & Harrison, architec 
ing of Wemmergill bridge (stone), Yorks, on the Middleton- | Accrington. is 
in-Teesdale and Brough main road. County Surveyors | Griffith. : . , ; i ; . £8,365 9 
Office, County Hall, Northallerton. Fairclough : 7,369. 0 
Wooprorp.—Dec. 15.—For the erection and completion | Lewis & Son ‘ ; } ; b , 6,855 a) 
of a boys’ school to accommodate about 500 pupils, and for Grimshaw 6,826 o 
sundry alterations to the girls and infants’ schools at  Lightbown E : ; ; 3 . 6,700 © 
Churchfields, Woodford, Essex, for the Essex education Crake . ; : i : : ; . 6,630 ©o 
cominittee. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Chelmsford, and Mr. Whittaker & Son . : ; : ; - 6,590 © 
Arthur Hogwood, architects, 33 Great Tower Street, E.C.| Byrom. 3 : : i ; 4 . 6,436rno 
Names and deposit (5/.) before Nov. 26 to Mr. Ernest J.| Lomax . 3 j : : s ‘ . 6,324 
Bond, clerk to the local advisory committee, Woodford | Cronshaw ; : : . 6,276 
Green, Essex, and 95 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. | Knowles : ‘ ’ : A f .. 6,2508m 
WorCcESTER.—Dec. 25.—For the erection of warehouse} Higson&Son_ .- : , ; , . 6,199 30 
and offices, for Kays, Ltd. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. | Ramsbottom : . . , . . ‘5, 900mmo 
Simpson & Ayrton, architects, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s | Neill & Sons . : : : : . 5,086 70 
Inn Road, London, W.C. | Gerrard & Son. . . : : - 5,453 © 
| Cunurre & Sons, Accrington (accepted) - 5,447 


Tue State of New York is, for the first time in its 
ASHINGTON. 


history, pursuing a systematic plan for the construction, | : : 
maintenance and repair of the 75,000 miles of highways | For erecting Council school, for Northumberland edueat 


within its boundaries. First, by extending State aid in the committee. Mr. G. TopHam Forrest, architect. 
construction of a county and State system of mainor market | CARSE & Son, Amble (accepted) . . _ £8,01gaas 
roads equitably apportioned among the counties and cover- | i 
ing a distance of 7,500 miles. Of this 692 miles have | 

already been improved, and plans for the improvement of | 

1,550 nes have been approved by the Beene of super- | ASH VALE. 
visors, leaving 5,450 miles of additional roads the improve- 
ment of which is suggested. Second, by extending State 
aid to all towns which have substituted for the antiquated 
system of working out the road tax the more modern and | 


For the erection of house at Ash Vale. Mr. AyLwin 
Cavz, architect, 29 John Street, Bedford Row, W 
Quantities by Mr. McEwan WAGHORN. 

King). i . : ; : ; . L1,O4F ac 
; /  1,609R1C 


businesslike method of paying same in cash. Five hundred | Crosby & Co : 5 : J 

and thirty-three towns, containing 45,005 miles, have Hunt . : : : 5 Z A . | T,5@cer- 

adopted this money system, and many of the remaining | Kemp . : ‘ : : 5 3 . ieee 
| Martin, Wells & Co. . : F : . 4a 


399 towns, containing 30,083 miles, are rapidly following 


their example. Redhouse & Sons : ; ; ; . 15,4038 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED |... DR ON. Mecee: 


Z POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
. Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different ki 
MEICHINI & SON, POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paper 


73 inches wide). 


(LIMITED) |8 PRINCE'S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kin 
LITHOGRAPHERS, | sve assteticree nage pontt| tnt manatee 
9 Bue ome Day ee ieplesie. at pride se post Td. Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ané 
Ses eather, 1s. elephone No. 7estminster. 5 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff "_Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 484 Westminstt®)_ | GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVE 
especially fer Bills of Quantities, &G. |To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ‘&C. PHOTO-COPIE: 


P Engines : IE 
TRUE-TO-SCALE " |pnoreL TRUE-SCALE S' 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST.,|BLACK LINE PRINTS FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 
FETTER LANE, E.C. (DoREL FRERES’ SYSTEM). TRUE -SCALE PHOTO-L 


’ Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. FO 
R 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Ros Method of Perspectiwes Special Terms for yearly contract 
oan : ly, 
Write for particulars free. Very complete particulars and specimens On | 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & 


Se ee SEE EEE aEnETmaNn nanan Tana ae 
a ped a 
ww. EF. STANLEY & Co., itd. \Tele. 7383 G ae ET. LO 
ALEXR, FINDLAY & C6., LTD., 43 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. ‘ ‘Tele. 7385 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, ES 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” Ww 7 ELL 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, MOREE EEO NC Ase oy te ITCHELL 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. LIGHTNING rel 56 Ludgate Hill, L 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 4 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING fn CONDUCTORS. i ORNAMENTAL METAL W 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings. &c. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, * FiINtALS, VANES, © 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W- SG) Wats : 
ON) 2 GATES, RAILINGS,® 
W. J. FURSE & COL) gibt <& csentnrs.stance 
ANS Nesta = GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE 


£6 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
4 Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
a 
Agents: MARBLE. 


EMLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Steam Marbie Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


LAUNDRY — 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


PHENIX 


FIRE BRICKS. 


BONNAUD. BELTIN 


UNIQUE. 


oe r 
Unaffected by any temperature or humidity. » 
acid proof. Trade invited to apply for distr ct: 


CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


Ponders End, London. N- 


| Adina ARCHIBALD VICKERS, Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles & Pa 
, M AC 25 Victoria Street, Contractors to H.M. Gora 


HINERY. 


London, S.W. 
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BOLTON-ON-DEARNE. . BOLTON-ON-DEARNE—coi:t ined. 
For construction of sewerage works. Mr. W. H. Raprorp, Mackay& Son - . + + «+ -£5:577 17 0 
engineer, Nottingham. Dean : ; wR Ase: Liar & 
Greaves & Wheater _ko200.'0. o| Rec emanate een 
Allott, Cook & Heywood . LT oneal aot a eee ae ate: § nae me ae ; hs 
Gates& Hogg. . : . . 804% 16) 5" 
Boul " Ww . . . . - FJ, SEOs ae Go CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
aio. yatt . - 7,685 © 0 | For new roads and erecting fence to enclose the isolation 
aml eee ; ; ; ; - 7,040 0 | hospital grounds. 
oe . . : : . 7.2600 tata Oates : : ; 4265 10 o 
Jones : : ; ; ; - 7,200" OF od Thompson & Son . SI ter eo 
ao : : ; : ; ; - J,O79R Gee Mole & Son : 209 12 6 
ee & Co hon ; ; , - 7,050 9 90 JOPLING (accepted ) . I99 9 5 
soe . . . > : 6,9 a) 9 | 
Parker & Sharp . ‘ : ; ‘ di ; = 
h re Me EASTBOURNE. 
Johnson F : ; , : » 670g Or ag : ; : 
Thornton & Son . ; : 2 ; 6,689 o o| For work in connection with new laundry and kitchen 
Moffatt : oy: : ; F . 6,622 ts 7 | apparatus at the workhouse. ‘ 
Cottle . ; . . : ' . 6609 0 @| Braprorp & Co., Lrp. (accepted ) > «el, 17m tOR- Go 
. ay . ° e - : - d 6,599 (a) 5 
_ Taylor : : : . 6,480 6 10} 
Fletcher. Hann & Fletcher . : , é 6,459 iy ails sheers yt : p : 
| Blackwell & Co. 6.433 > +} | For sewerage works (Contract No. 6), for the Urban District 
Bentley & Sons a9 is | Council. Mr. E. H. Nayror, engineer and surveyor, 
Wood . 4 ‘ ; . pis Fs 2 Council offices, Fulwood. Quantities by engineer. 
a ; ’ ‘ ; ee ee Holdsworth & Halsall . : “ . . £883 14 3 
Firth & Co. . 6,338 i: fe) Cook a SARIS i ; ; j SC eel 
P ‘ é : . 6,338 12 Es ney tik “ 
Ward & Tetley . : ; ‘ Sige eee Moxham & Sons , A ; 2 : . 623 15 0 
“Weanle Kye Edmondson & Wyatt . ‘ . ; + =O002 tap 2 
aa Cl (OT38 9 OO} Sha net Bras 548 
| Brigg . . . : : : ‘ . Oloomara C Pe <P eet ree ee GA tues gare 
Miser Bros. i mre ys -HADWICK Bros., Skeffington Road, Preston 
eexithwaite , ‘ee ah (accepted) 482 3 Io 
} . . - . : Iy945 
‘Lock, Andrews & Price : Be 6 3,987 15 6 
Rottiera z 2 : : : : 51943 17 4 ‘GUILDFORD. 
‘Clements : : : 2 : 5,900 o oO} For the making-up of Guildown Road. 
| Waring & Sons . é : : 5857 8 to; Norris. Ab2ouay G6 
‘Craig . : ‘ ; , , - 5,831 0 o; Osman. 1,266 14 6 
Holmes & Sons ‘ , : , 53,800 90 Oo May 1,068 oO Oo 
Morrison. ; : : ; . 5,780°0 6 | James & Co. E0200 if 2 
Beighton & Berry : : ; 3,709 10 8} Franks 5 1,007 I0 oO 
| Morley ions. ; ; , . 5,052712) 10 ee” Smitha Co: : : : : ; 990 0 @ 
i Barry . : : : : : . 5,000 Oho! STREETER & Co., Godalming (accepted ) ‘ OTs Ss 7 


| WEEKS & CO., LTD., F.RALS, | Gl 
__KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.wW. aze( 


(SERVATORIES and GLASS- HOUSES, | 


cas and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. B ee] 
egrams, ‘ Hortulanus, London.”’ Tel. 728 Kensington. rl C k S 
: @ 


| The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND CIRDERS 


Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


Wiss JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO., 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, CHIMNEY- pata VENTILATORS, 
c. 
Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. 


Have you ordered the New Journal? 
Fiat yo leit, oe 


Building Trade. 


| 
) |r T, CHAPMAN, 
| | 


fhe Horizontal Dampcourse 
ll FOR 

Ma s, Schools, Hospitals, Churches, &., &. 
AND LINING 

He Reservoirs, Swimming-Baths, Basements, &c. 


If not send 13d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


| Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 


Manufacturers, 
SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


FLOORING BLocKs 


eetieaaty in all sizes. 


Yi \ we Y 
YY PDN Yyy 
Yj \ Uj 
Yyy SS \ Yyy 
y N Sf Uy Y 
S Sx Uy 
SN N Z Uy 
NS \N x Y 4 
N \ Y 
\ . 
\ 7 
\N WN 
SS 
7 SS Y 
Z SS 
S 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 
; Wainscot. P. Pine. 
12" x43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per al 
~ : piain 37s. 6d. v Prices on 
1” x4" quartid. 44s. 0d. | application. 
mr s plain 30s. Od. ) 
Please apply for further particulars te. 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.0. 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 


BT LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published or. Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GUILDFORD—continued. 
For the erection of an unclimbable corrugated iron fence, 
with gates and posts and barbed wire fence, ¥for the 
fencing: in of the ground at the higher level reservoir. 


Filmer & Mason ; L100 270 2.0 
Carling, Gill & Carling . 2 ARG AbOn 50 
Miles & Co. . G3. S210 
ANGEL, Son & Gray (accepted) 85, 0-0 


aaa 
ae 


HEREFORD. 


(Dec. 14,1906. 


: 


For alterations and additions to the Mansion House, Wide. | 


marsh Street, 
mises. Mr. H. 
Street, Hereford. 


Powell 
Cooke 

Lewis & Co. 
Bowers & Co... 
Wixks (accepted ) 


First portion of contract. 


Hereford, to form new business pre- 


SkyRME, architect, 138 Widemarsh 


. £709 0 
698 Oo o 
681 @ oO 
662 15 0 
655 Oo o@ 


HOWTH (CO. ‘DUBLIN). 


HALIFAX. 
For erecting engineers’ works. Mr. L. Coates, architect, | For the construction of waterworks. Messrs. Hassarp & 
Halifax. = ; ; ; TYRRELL and Kaye Parry & Ross, engineers. 
Accepted tenders. Fitzpatrick . aa 7 6 
Greenwood & Son, mason and excavator. H. & J. Martin 8,368 0 © 
Bancroft & Son. carpenter and joiner. Collen Bros. 8,130 8 2 
Firth, plumber & glazier. Graham 8,065 143 
Pullman & Son, steel merchant. | Grainger Bros. 71442 14 4 
Heywood & Co, patent glazing. | Galloway & Sons. » 7,250 0: oO 
i Clark 4 : 6,906 9 ©& 
Martin & Co. : 6,857 IL o 
McKee & McNally 6,683 17 7 
Fleming Bros. 6,420 10:11 
HARROW. Hull & Co. 5 & A 6,249 Oo 0 
For additions to technical schools, for Middlesex County For sewaze dispoudl , 
oe Mr, HG. CRomiat, sucitec - £4,300 ens Hoimes & Co., Chesterfield (accepted ) . 4527 5a 
Fassnidge & Son. 4,200 0 O LLANDAFF. 

Dorey & Co. 4,144 0 0 | For providing and laying about 850 Ne of g-ineh surface- 
Nicholls & Son 3,905.00 20 water sewers. with manholes. . James Ho pen, 

Renshaw 2693. 500-4 engineer, Car fff. | 
Knight & Son 2:900) 10, 9 Pug ii ; . 4700 496 
Lawrence & Son. 3,924 0 O M. Williams . . 664 sGmmo 
Treasure & Son . 3,891 0 O Hatherly & Co. 571 mo 
Johnson & Co. 3,890 0 O Cross & Blackmore 561.420 
Tribe & Co.. 3,879 9 O Osmond & Sons 527 > aes 
Dickens 2876.70. lan ahail AQS: 16501 
Batchelor : 3,788 O O Davies 485 8 10 
Fairhead & Son . POT 20%. Rees 481) 6mes 
Mattock & Parsons 3°687 70, © Evans. : 475 1710 
Mattock Bros., Wood Green G Geaunended Bb Or a0. pus WIHLLIAMS, Cardiff (accepted) . 412° Teo 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CoO., LL 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and CG. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chiet Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., SRA 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PA’ PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, ee WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


See newt is 


FITTINGS : 
BEDFORD UEMERE & “Co 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To J.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &¢. 
PHUTUCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VII 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (ks! 008) 


Dec. 14, 1906.| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee 


LLANDUDNO. 

For the supply of a dynamo to develop 350 kilowatts 
which it is proposed to instal in the power station 
belonging. to the Council, for the generation of the 
current required to operate the cars on the electric 
railway. 


Bruce Peesces & Co. (accepted) . é . £1,790 0 0 


LONDON. 


For removing existing boiler at Allen Street school, Ken- 
sington, ‘and for providing and fixing new boiler and 
additional heating surface. 


Kite & Co. c Fl £Li25 oO Oo 
Palowkar & Sons ciOumet xa 
Davis 108 oO o 
Defries & Sons 105 0: © 
Stevens & Sons 100i ‘oe 6 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & Gor. , 21200 Lhe 20 
mee Yetton & Co. . : , sR Og: LRG 
| Cannon & Sons (recommen: ded) : ; seth Sig Os FO 
| Architect’s estimate ‘ : ’ : Eee) ad x. 
For wiring and electric fittings at the new fire- Station, 

Knightsbridge. 

Oliver Clark & Co.. ; , 7 i . £235 10 oO 
| Sunderland & Co. . S260 Oo 
Durell & Co. . 22 \5e Onno 

Weston & Sons 23015G. Go 

Coleby & Co. . A2g rie. 16 
(jee outer & Co. 2188 UG 
/ Fryer& Co. . 197° '3'o 
_ Blackburn, Starling & Ca: Ltd. I95°"0 “oO 
| Smeeton & Page, “63 Queen Victoria Street, 

EC. (recommended ees : : ; ~ Tae ee 
| For the erection of warehouses and shops at Boleyn Road, 
| N.E. Mr. J. Parisi, architect. 

i Fuller . 42,026 “0 o 
| Snewin Bros. 3 ; 5 ; : . “L,gGOBHhG 6 
_ Faulkner & Palmer. ‘ ‘ ‘ Ni 5o0r Gira 
_ Sharpin : 1,280 13. oO 
Crispin. 1,185 OM no 
Behrend I, L797 Oro 


LONDON—continued. 


For drainage works at the workhouse, Bermondsey. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects. 
Calnan & Son. isi2s) 0.0 
Nightingale Se SOF Ob Go 
Reason , IlI9g 0 Oo 
Bragg & Sons. 107 0 O 
Chalkley . - : i : 104 0 O 
Renwick . : : : F : P 3) 962" Geo 
Harper . 2 : : P ‘ 4s GE tO 
Thomas & Edge : : : : : 5.03? 08 10 
Glendinning . ‘ F : : ; eS 88> "ORO 
Negus. : ; Sue yo = FORO) «Oo 
North British Plumbing Co. 2 To One Ol 
Coxtiins, 46 Kellyon Road, Clapham (accepted) 70 0 O 


For kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &c., of Cotes- 
bach Road, Clapton. Mr. “NorMAN ScorGiz, borough 


engineer. 
Griffiths & Co. . £840 16 § 
Adams Meol ln Onlt 
BLOoMFIELD, South Tottenham, N. (accepted) . 


tf dat ee 
LONG DITTON. 
For construction of filter-beds, &c., for the Metropolitan 


Water Board. 
Mowlem & Co.. oH Or.625°) oO. oO 
Manders PMC OTR! 7S 
Perry & Co. G2,292, 10.0 
Lovatt, Ltd. 89,345 18 8 
Pearson & Son. S3,08o nie 52 
Kennedy, Ltd.*. O3;541 Licey 
Nunn d 72,027, wie LO 
Osman : 71,856 OQ © 
Docwra & Son. 69,998 14 6 
Kirk & Randall 67,824 0 oO 
Pedrette & Co. . OL, 503210" 4 
Aird & Sons 61,876 15 Io 
Hay & Co. 61,696 4 & 
Wall, Ltd. 61,309 O&O O 
Neale Utd. 57,443) 14045 
Moran & Son . 56,996 0 oO 
Muirhead & Co. 55,004 13 O 
Pethick Bros. (recommended) 54;7938.0) 0 


The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


*ARTITION BLOGKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 
THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


"© LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. ‘** 


HINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE| Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Paving 


Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds of horizontal paving. 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


| 
| 


LONDON aS 
LANSISHIRE | 


— 


~ 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


*"syuey JBOLIpusyAD 
AIIBAM, FOF] PY} JO S19INPOJJUL [BULIIIO IY] 


be FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 364 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


LIVERPOOL 


3 Liberal, Commission allowed to. BUILDERS AND 


\Uastrated Sheet, showing application od our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert oa request. 


For Index of’ ‘Advertisers, see page x. 


ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 4,437,735. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WORCESTER. 
For extension of engine-house, store, &c., at the Hylton 
Road electricity station. 


NEW CASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
For rearrangement and extension of the Orme girls’ school. 


| 
| 
Messrs. A. R. Woop & Son, architects, Tunstall and | 
} 
| 


Burslem. 4 Woop & Son, Lrp., Worcester (accepted) . 41,373 0 0 
Cooke . : ‘ : : . 44,609 90 Oo 
Grant & Sons : y : : : » Ay §SS§O HOE "OH WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Heath . : ‘ : : : ; . 4549 9 O| For pumping machinery, gas- engine and suction-gas plant, 
Bagnall . : . . . . . she Oo 0} for the pumping Mr. E. Y. Harrison 
Godwin : . : . - 4,476 9 O| engineer. 
Tompkinson & Bettely A : ; J SADA eb <O | Crossley Bros. A 840 0 9 
Wilton i - 4,140 0 0} Wamrmer& Co. . i 1;812 lOuaae 
EMERY, Newcastle- under- Lyme (accepted) . 3,980 0 0O| Hayward Tyler & Co. 1,730 3m 
Smitho. 9. see - + 35956 9 ©} Dynamic Gas Co. 1,685 17 © 
BOE Wate ca 624 a 
fed 7 ’ 2 2 
or TE Mee ante Beainenan | |, lenteld’s: Keenedy 1,584 0 0 
Pber “Eta: Pe ae Ruston, Proctor & Co. ; ; : - 1,473 Gam 
I : : E : : 4 ‘ med 
Bradford & Co. : : : : > “ao 395200,.10 4 fee & Co. eG ; ; ; ; IGE 2 : 
Summerscales’& Sons - : ; ; Se SI OULO OF Paste Pum Ge Pie ; E ; ; Zi BE . 
Armstrong & Coo-.. Pee i Uae : Gt ONO’ Pee ae ; ‘ : oe 2 
i | Campbell Gas Engine Co. . : 3 . .1,419 2am 
Cherry Tree Machine Cot) - : : ph U83.2 a7 00 Mother © Semen : ; : , . 7208 lane 
Ashwell & Nesbitt. 332: 00 |’ Teh & Ellwood ae om 
ED, & Wansen, Nottingham atte Excelsior Engineering Co. . ; t . 1,260 oe 
accepte : ; ; aceanthy oa Dougill’s Engineering, Ltd. . ‘ : . 1,245 Ome 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. bei eae : : : 5 : . 1,229 Ooms 
For erecting boiler-house at electricity works. Mr. A: | PAC Oni se 185 ae 
Burton, borough surveyor. | Pollock, Whyte & Waddel. . 1,172 1Ouae 
Till . 5 ; : ; ; : i £332 13 0 | TANGYES, Lrp., Birmingham (accepted ) - 1,074) O7a@ 
sare qae ; : : t < ; BOS ere Mather & Platt . . : A : - (986° 56a 
Godwin . ; : : : ‘ é - 4205 rcG5 OF 
Heath . E : : ; : , eT Os O 
Bagnall . 268 oO oO 
Bart & RosINsON, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ). ). 255 9 0 Fires caused electrically during the last three months 
TILBURY. in the United States were seventy-four in number, and 
a5 . = : resulted in 161,000 dols. loss, according to a report of the 
3 OO ee eis Se: Lo497 6 National Board of Fire Underwriters. Eight were due to 
frac : ‘ is the crossing of high-tension wires with telephone and 
Negara gn aaeeg ake 
UTTOXETER. lighting circuits, nine were due to the grounding of lighting 
For the execution of sewerage extensions. and motor circuits, and thirty-one were due to short circuits 
Reapinc, Wolverhampton (accepted ) £1,209 oO o | on interior wiring. 


MAHOGANY Loss and w& SELL Ep OAK Boaros, ‘Fisurea’ CANAR' 


Dry Boarpbs. FQN ‘BOOTLE R> me 
TEAK Loss & PLanxs. - LIVERPOOL WHITEWOOD Boarps, unoiane 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 
L ED, 
Bev Appointment to their pire the thing and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER. COLOURS, 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
—— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ———_ 


WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, Wa 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the . . « 
London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The Corporations and 
Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH ‘Srrcsinc-rooms, | 
The POPULAR ELLKAY.” = CORTISANS” DWELLINGS. BATH- ROOM OPEN. 
fat eee aek Awarded picts San i 


Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. fute’s 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LTD. =: ica 


Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, one 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Hitchen Side of Fitting; Copper 
and Bath at back. 


“BATHROOM, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(Received too late for classification.) 


BRISTOL. 


For alterations and additions, including cast-iron and steel- 
work, in connection with a warehouse in Bristol, for 

Mr. S. ILEs, under the superintendence of Mr. T: J. 

Moss-Fiower, A.M. Inst.C.E., Carlton Chambers, Bristol, 

and 28*Victoria Street, W éstminster: London. 

Lovett & Son, Bristol * ? £4,130" 00 

* Accepted subject to deductions. 


Tue vicar (the Rev. Charles L. L. Gwilliam) and inhabi- 
tants of Otterburn have given instructions to Messrs. Wm. 
Potts & Son, clock manufacturers, Newcastle and Leeds, to 
erect a public clock in the village church, of the very best 
quality, with all Lord Grimthorpe’ s improvements inserted, 
which is now well in hand, and will shortly be fixed in the 
|tower. Otterburn is the village where the celebrated 
Border fray occurred, as depicted in the ancient ballad of 
“Chevy Chase,” some centuries ago. 


TRADE NOTES. NEW DIARIES. 


We are informed that Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., | No architect or builder who desires to be up to date should 
Ltd., have secured an order to the value of 3,000/. for ie be without the diaries issued by Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, 
Ripel framework for a new electric-power station which | which are repiete with information and are produced 11 
is being erected by Messrs. D. Davis & Sons, Cardiff, at | such excellent style. This firm also supply the best pia 
_ their Tylorstown colliery. ing pads we have yet had brought to our notice. The or 


Tue extensions to the infectious dis I ‘tal numbered 8a is possibly the most useful, although “The 
ae i mnie 2 cage. Banker's ” may run it very closely for popularity ; each pad 1 
| Lincoln, are being warmed and ventilated by means of | ~* £ ‘ tine nadie cinta cide ate od std Boog ag Se 

_ Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with de- Stela ‘a sade oks: ery ALY, Pia ot cis che 
 scending smoke fluesand exhaust roof ventilators, the same e one known as 8a has, in additio POPS PEOWSIG 


: lied by M eee «Shor 2, for standing memos; the blotting-paper is of the hee 
haste.” ca nor ees | quality, and the whole is so admirably produced that it is an 


2 hes : a... | ornament, whether for the studio, office or board-room tab! 
A HaAnpy little spirit-level is that known as the “ Cat’s | 


Eye,” supplied by Mr. J. R. Wood, of 20 Union Street, 
Glasgow, in sizes from 1% inch up to 5 inches, at such a 
reasonable rate that every builder should possess himself 
‘d Bay steam fire engine by Messrs. Merryweatl & Nia CALALAIGUE: 

oa ra 7 S. Merry weater “| We have received from Messrs, Barford & Perkins, 


_ Son was tested by the fire brigade, Glasgow, a few days 
/ é , : 4 pipe it 8 | engineers, Peterborough, a copy of their admirable new 
| since in boisterous weather. Water was thrown to a height | : 


of 140 feet, and afterwards a test was made with a low illustrated catalogue of : steam cooking, heating and laundry 
; i 


pressure supply. The results were satisfactory. | appliances, which are specially adapted for the require- 
| ments of workhouses, asy!ums, schools, hotels, messrooms, 


b WE have often referred to the care taken by the Yale & | &c. Among the numerous advantages ‘claimed for Barford 
Town Co., Ltd., New York, to produce locks and lock fur- | & Perkins’s system is economy, inasmuch as one fire only 
niture which would be adapted to all varieties of styles. | is required for the complete system of cooking all kinds o: 
The company’s metalwork of those classes has been em- | food, heating by steam all parts of the institution, supplying 

ployed throughout the new Liverpool Cotton Exchange, | hot water to baths, driving laundry and pumping machinery, 


ep which it will be remembered is Classic,in style. _ | drying clothes, &e. 
| r MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
{ BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

J a s > | a Telegrams,  Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holbora. 


arpedo 
IRarp ay WASHABLE WA Asa 


x a0 AA and the constant ead) increasing a mand shows that 
Al€: GOLD MEDAL bp A ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 
| s KA USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


Lonpon orrice:  YOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH &*PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. — 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
92 CORNGRIT, 4» WESTWOOD GROUND, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, , i 2 os Weis i PARK 8 
LC? i ui TH 
» BRADFORD, Fe crt nay | 27 Se PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


SA as oe nemnanrempncemenrsnnerscomand PORTLAND. 
Fi HEAD rau on of the Bar,, aT, ee) 
OFFICES BAT te ve gen enn Oa LONDON DEPOTS: 
LIVERPOOL : 


on CW.R ,WESTBOURNE RARK 
UE? Fyate 9 
a 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


G&aSW,R-. NINE ums siw, 
— '§32 CROSVENOAR RE, PIMLICO. 
for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS - 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


@ MANCHESTER -¢ 


TRAFFORD PARK. x P< 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. Rores has been offered the appointment of electrical 
engineer and manager to the Bradford Corporation, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Blackman, who has’ accepted the appointment 
at Sunderland. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineering in- 
spector, Local Government Board, held an inquiry in the 
town hall, Ballsbridge, Ireland, into an application by the 
Pembroke Urban Council for a loan of 6,500/. for the pro- 
posed extension of the electric-lighting scheme in the Pem- 
broke township. 

Tue Aston Town Council have agreed that the town 
clerk be authorised to make application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to the borrowing of the sum of 
7,000/. to defray the expenditure incurred in the laying of 
feeder cables and works incidental thereto in connection 
with the supply of electrical energy for tramway purposes 
in Erdington. The demand for lighting and power was still 
showing a very marked upward tendency. 

THE Wolverhampton electricity committee report that 
certain generators and transformers which formed part of 
the old high-tension system are now out of date, and it is 
recommended that they be disposed of. The original first 
cost of the machines amounted to 5,245/, and their present 
scrap value is placed at 657/.; the amount repaid by the 
operation of the sinking fund is 2,386/, and the balance to 
be provided out of reserve fund to extinguish the remaining 
debt is 2,202. 

Ar the next meeting of the Islington Borough Council 
the lighting committee will report that on March 2 last the 
late Council resolved to proceed with a scheme for the 
extension of arc lighting at an estimated cost of 21,o11/, 
but they now propose to go fully into the details of the 
scheme and report thereon at a later date. The electrical 
engineer has been instructed to proceed no further with the 
works, except where cables have been already laid down. 
The committee will ask the Council to approve of this 
action. 

Accorpinc to the Japan Herald two important electric 
railway proposals for Kobe are now under consideration 
by the Government, whose official sanction thereto is 

expected shortly. The first is that of the Kobe City Electric 


ous SPECIALTY: 
VS THE 


OF _ 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 


STEEL we RK. 


sumption. 


Railway for permission to connect the Hanjin and the Kobe 
electric lines near the present terminus of the former line. 
The second is an application of the Hanjin Electric Railway 
Company for permission to extend its line to the American — 
Hatoba. An agreement has already been arrived at be- 
tween the Osaka Municipality and the Hanjin Electric 
Company concerning the connection of the lattemline with 
the Osaka Harbour electric line. 

Tue Grimsby Town Council have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the electric-lighting committee, that in view of 
the developments taking place at Immingham, the Council 
take steps to secure a provisional order enabling them to 
extend their area of supply so as to include “Imming- 
ham and other parishes. The mover said if the scheme 
were carried out fully it would cost nearly 30,0007. If they 
sot the order they would be able to keep out competitors, 
while they would not be committed definitely to the total 
expenditure unless the demand for current was such as 
coinpelled it. 

CONSIDERABLE extensions to the Aston electric-power 
station in Chester Street were officially brought into use on 
Saturday. The full capacity of the new generating set is 
1,000 kilowatts, increasing the total capacity of the station 
from 1,450 to 2,450 kilowatts. The engine is capable of 
giving out approximately 1,400 indicated horse-power. The 
revolving weight of the fly-wheel, shafting, generator and 
cranks amounts to almost 100 tons, and revolve at a speed 
of 95 revolutions per minute. The total weight of the 
combined set is 225 tons, and the combined engine and 
generator rests on concrete foundations composed of 300 
tons of concrete. The total cost of the extensions is between 
15,000/. and 16,000/. 

Tue Alexandra Dock and Railways Company has 
applied to the Newport Corporation for quotations for the 
supply of a large amount of electric power, and the latter 
have agreed to offer three-phase electric current in bulk at 
three-farthings per unit, subject to the company giving a 
satisfactory guarantee as to the amount and period of con- * 
The borough electrical engineer reports that it 
would be necessary for the Corporation to expend between — 
30,000/. and 40,000/, upon the plant required to meet the 
demand. ‘The Post Office authorities have decided to take 
current from the Corporation for lighting the new post 


Ce et 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


ney, Yas (sxc 
LONDON 
office & Works. 
iverside Works, 
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j, and Messrs. Morris & Griffin, chemical works, East 
j have applied for a minimum quantity of 100,000 units 
nnum for power purposes for at least three years. 


HE tramways committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
approved the draft agreement between the Corporation 
ihe Edinburgh Suburban Electric Tramways Company, 
¢¢ which the Corporation agree to the company con- 
jig the Dalkeith tramway from the city boundary at 
br Liberton, by way of Dalkeith and Pleasance, to a 
ij, at or near the Waverley bridge, to be fixed by the 
:ration. By the agreement it is provided that all the 
4s so far as within the city are to be executed to the 
jaction of the Corporation or their engineer. The pro- 
cs are to lay and maintain to the satisfaction of the 
ioration the roads between the tramways and as much 
tends 18 inches beyond the rails on each side of the 
jways. Ihe tramways are to be worked only by elec- 
energy or by other mechanical power approved by 
scorporation. The company bind themselves not to 
any electrical station or machinery within the city, or 
| or distribute electrical energy within the city. 


az Marylebone Borough Council last week discussed a 
jt of the lighting committee regarding the lighting of 
(7d Street. A report presented to the London County 
icil by its highways committee alleged that the new 
dic lamp standards erected on small refuges in Oxford 
ik were an obstruction to traffic, and urged that the 
fon County Council should promote legislation to 
#1 powers to deal with such cases of obstruction. The 
ing committee of the Borough Council now repudiated 
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in the strongest manner possible the allegation that the 
standards and refuges were any obstruction whatever, 
asserting that, on the contrary, they were serviceable for 
regulating the traffic, and recommending that the legal and 
parliamentary committee of the Council be instructed to 
take all necessary steps for opposing any attempt of the 
London County Council to obtain greater powers of inter- 
fering with the duties and powers of borough councils in 
connection with the streets within their respective districts. 
This course will be taken. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Messrs. Parman & FoTHERINGHAM, Ltp., carried out the 
erection of the large Mission Hall for the use of Seamen, 
together with the general offices, which were recently 
opened. The same firm: have nearly completed the re- 
building of the Avenue Theatre, which will be known as 
“The Playhouse.” 

Tue housing committee of the Birmingham City Council 
will shortly submit a report recommending the acceptance 
of an offer for leasing the Bordesley Green land for the 
erection of working men’s houses. The guiding principle 


| is to make an experiment in the direction of leasing muni- 


cipally owned land to building societies of public utility. 
The object of the committee is to show what can be done in 
the provision of housing accommodation for working men 
when the profits of the middle-man are eliminated. 


Ar the Guildhall, London, on Tuesday a meeting of a 
committee of representatives of district councils for the 
national registration of plumbers was held. A resolution 
was passed requesting the Plumbers’ Company to arrange 
for a deputation to the Local Government Board to urge the 
introduction by the Government of a Plumbers’ Registration 
Bill, and that district councils should be asked to support 
the action of the deputation by all the means in their power. 
It was further resolved that local authorities should be 
requested to give preference to the employment of registered 
plumbers wherever possible. It was stated that the 
Plumbers’ Company had spent 37,o00/. in supporting the 
movement. 
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Tue finance committee of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board reported that in their estimates of capital expenditure 
for next year the following works should be included, they 
having been approved by the Board, but sanctions to borrow 
had not been received :—Central stores, new premises at 
Peckham, 18,0o00/.; bacteriological laboratories, new pre- 
mises at Peckham, 9,090/. ; Darenth asylum, industrial work- 
shops, 3,500/.; Joyce Green hospital, cottages, reception- 
station, &c., 7,030/.; Belmont asylum, adaptation of boys’ 
school (architects’ approximate estimate for building works, 
69,500/. ; engineer-in-chief’s approximate estimate for en- 
gineering works, 22,600/.), and other works. The committee 
ask for a total sum of 250,000/. 

A WORKING-MAN was charged at Eccles on Monday under 
the 104th section of the Eccles Corporation Act, 1901, with 
constructing the drains in the back yards of several houses 
in Hampson Street, Peel Green, Patricroft, in such a manner 
as to be defective and injurious to health, and the chief 
sanitary inspector submitted to the Bencha pipe taken out of 
one of the yards of the houses that contained large lumps of 
cement. The joints of the drains were also bad. The 
assistant town clerk said that the health committee wished 
workmen to understand that it was very important that 


drains should be laid properly. The defendant had rendered | 


himself liable to a penalty of 20/ As this was the first 
case taken under the Act, a nominal penalty of ros. and 
costs was imposed. 

Mr. A. A. G. Matet, M.ILC.E., held an inquiry into an 
application by the Clay Cross Urban Council for a supple- 
mentary loan of 4,600/. in respect of their scheme of sewage 
and sewerage disposal. The solicitor to the Council said 
the contractors for the Danesmoor works had obtained 
judgment for 1,400/., with costs. The sheriff’s officers had 
been in possession, but they were paid out, the costs being 
58/., and the Council entered into an undertaking to pay 
interest on the amount due at the rate of 5 per cent. upon 
the judgment until the amount was paid. At the same 
time the Council undertook to apply with all expedition for 
a supplementary loan. Since then further certificates had 
been issued. The contractors could further proceed against 
them if they wished. The Inspector said the Board were 
desirous of helping the Council out of their difficulties and 
at the same time the contractors. The difficulty was due 


to the figures not being got ready by the engineer, } 
would put it before the Board that the Council and 4 
contractors were prepared to meet one another. He wou 
have to adjourn that inquiry until the engineer had py 
pared his figures. The inquiry was adjourned sre die, 

Ar the Lancaster County Court on Friday Judge Ha 
Hamilton gave judgment for a dentist, who sued -Mr. 
Thompson, builder, Lancaster, and Mr. R. Leighton, La 
caster, for damages to a motor-car. Going through Ashfie 
Avenue the car came in contact with a sewer grid, 10 inch 
above the roadway, the roadway being unfinished, T 
damage cost 18/. to repair. The road had not been tak 
over by the Lancaster Corporation, and his Honour said 
had no doubt the law was that the owners of property 
either side of the street held the freehold of the street, a 
were liable for the obstruction. It was a serious matter | 
the public and property owners if it was true that streets 
Lancaster were sometimes not taken over for fifteen 
twenty years, and something should be done by prope: 
owners in unmade streets to protect themselves and t 
public by putting up notices that the roads were Not op 
for use. His Honour gave leave to appeal. 

Tue chief executive officer of the Irish Internatio; 
Exhibition 1907 has been making inquiries regarding 
numbers employed in the exhibition, their nationali 
and the rates and amount of wages paid. The tot 
which has since been increased, was 404, and it ¥ 
made up as follows:—8 foremen, of whom 5 are 1 
Irish ; 68 carpenters and sawyers, all Irish, and membi 
of local branches of the trade societies ; 55 plasterers, 
members of recognised trade societies (41 of these ; 
Irish born, 5 have worked in Ireland for several years, a 
9 not Irish are specialists in fibrous plasterwor! 
8 sheeters and zinc workers, who are specialists, one be 
Irish; 14 painters, all Irish, employés of Messrs. Dockr 
on a sub-contract ; 10 gasfitters, all Irish, employés of ' 
Alliance Gas Company ; 12 electricians, all Irish but o 
employés of Messrs. Coates & Son ; 193 .carters, scaffold 
and labourers, all Irish (majority born in Dublin, 
resident for a great number of years); 8 miscellaneous 
whom 7 are Irish; 28 members ot the staff at execut 
offices and at the contractors’ office, of whom 22 are Ir 
The weekly salaries and wages are, approximately, 55 
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1 of the workers are receiving pay at rates above those 
sognised by the Master Builders’ Association of Dublin. 
will thus be seen that of the 404 persons employed 371 
> Irish, while of the remainder several have worked in 
4sJand for some years, and the rest are specialists in the 
ork which is being carried out. 


VARIETIES. 


tie rateable value of the county of London amounts to 
1,905,961, an increase of 449,481/. compared with the last 
{inquennial valuation. 


‘| Tue Metropolitan Water Board have accepted the tender 


1) Messrs. Pethick Bros. for the construction of six new | 


Wer beds and a supply tank on the Board’s land at Long 
tton, at the sum of 54,783/. 7 
| Tue Middlesbrough Town Council 
solution in favour of the promotion of a Bill in the next 
4ssion of Parliament authorising the Corporation to con- 
-uet a transporter bridge across the Tees and to discon- 
“jue the Middlesbrough and Port Clarence Ferry. 

Tue municipal authorities of Antwerp invite tenders by 
‘xcember 20 for the erection of metallic structures on the 
‘iayside at an estimated cost of 8,300/. The specification 
vay be seen at the offices of the Commercial Intelligence 
yanch, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
|| Tue British Fire Prevention Committee contemplate 
‘idertaking in the near future a series of tests with different 
“dinary “first aid” appliances, such as buckets of water, 
‘ickets of sand, hand pumps and also with proprietary 
(tincteurs, with a view of ascertaining their relative merits. 

Tue Scarborough Town Council have adopted the 
inutes of the education committee, which showed that, 
‘ibject to the consent of the Board of Education, they had 
Athorised the purchase of two houses and 7,533 square 
‘rds of land in Seamer Road for the erection of Council 
-hools. 

| Tue East Westmorland Rural District Council have 
“st concluded their deliberations in connection with a pro- 
sed water scheme, with the Ravenstonedale hills as source 
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_in Bishopsgate for married officers and constables 
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of supply, for Brough and a number of other villages in 
the same neighbourhood. The estimated cost Is 8,500/, It 
is expected to commence the work in about three months’ 
time. 

Tue police committee of the City Corporation has 
adopted a scheme for building at a cost of 16,723/. dwellings 
of the 
City police force, and likewise for providing accommodation 
for an ambulance statlon in connection with the new 
electric service which will come into force in the new year. 

Tuat American architecture does not mainly consist of 
those tall buildings called “skyscrapers” is shown by the 
collection of photographs, &c., of American work on view 
at the Builders’ Exchange, Birmingham. So attractive has 
it been found by the numerous architects who have already 
visited the collection, that by special desire the exhibit 


| will remain on view until January 5 next. 


have adopted a | 


Tue Holywell Urban Council on Monday decided to 
ask the Birkenhead Corporation whether they would be 
prepared to entertain an application to supply the town 
with waterin bulk—for the purpose of a town water supply 
—from the main which it is proposed shall convey water to 
Birkenhead from the river Alwen, and which main, it is 
proposed, shall go through Northop, a distance of some six 
miles from the town. 

Canon Purcett, the chairman of St. Austell Board of 
Guardians, who has visited the new county asylum exten- 
sions at Bodmin, told the Board that his inspection was an 
unpleasant revelation tohim. He was perfectly amazed to 
see the lavish expenditure of the ratepayers’ money. The 
hall was almost burlesque in the extravagance of the decora- 
tions, and the dining-room for the inmates was a most 
magnificent place. ' 

Tue Tynemouth Town Council have decided to promote 
a Parliamentary bill in connection with their water scheme. 
The Bill proposes to increase the Corporation’s borrowing 
powers to 800,000/., making it possible to raise loans to 
provide for large extensions of the water undertaking. The 
Corporation expect to secure contracts for supplying New- 
biggin, Ashington, Cramlington, Bedlington and Morpeth 
with water, and the new works for that purpose will cost 
62,000/. 
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| Buildings for all purposes which have hitherto been constructed of 
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the lasting qualities are far in advance of any Iron Building. 
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Tue Christmas number of Harper's Magazine contains 
abundance of reading matter suitable for the season, 
copiously illustrated, and among the articles of a more 
solid character is one on “ The Tiber,” by M. van Vorst, and 
another on ‘‘ New Orleans,” by C. H. White. 


THE proposal for the completion of the building of the 
Glasgow School of Art has now taken definite shape. The 
estimated cost of the proposed completion of the building 
is as follows :—Western extension, including furniture, 
fittings, &c., 22,000/.; new service stair in east portion of 
school, 680/. ; cloak-rooms and lavatories, 500/.; architects’ 
and measurer’s fees and sundry charges, 1,820/.—making a 
total of 25,000/. 


Tue South Shields Town Council have agreed to petition 
quarter sessions in favour of the closing of a public landing, 
in order to then allow the Middle Dock Company to con- 
struct a dock 409 feet long, to give accommodation for their 
increasing ship-repairing business. The scheme will be 
carried out in a few months, and will necessitate the setting 
back of a street of houses by 70 feet. The new dock will 
cost over 70,000/. and increase the number of workmen by 
over 1,000. 


THE Institute of Sanitary Engineers held their annual 
dinner on Monday last at the Holborn Restaurant. Pro- 
fessor E. G. Coker (the retiring president), who occupied 
the chair, in responding, stated that both financially and 
numerically the Institute occupied a much better position 
than it did twelve months ago. They had reduced their 
debts considerably, and had enrolled eighty-eight new 
members. Sir William Mather, in proposing the toast 
of the evening, observed that in the efforts of that insti- 
tution one saw the awakening of a spirit throughout the 
whole country to regard sanitation as one of the primary 
things of life, and by encouraging its associates and 
members to study the discoveries of science it was doing 
very great good for the whole of the community. 

Tue authorities of the Roman Catholic see of Hexham 
and Newcastle have determined to complete the erection of 
the partially-built memorial church in the Bowes Museum 
Park at Barnard Castle. The sum of 27,000/. was originally 
bequeathed to the church, and 8,o00/. has already been spent 
upon it. The balance is invested in Consols, which, if 
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realised, it is thought may produce 17,000/. With this 5 
it is proposed to complete the structure and to create 
endowment. ; 


UnpouBTEDLy one of the most artistic weeklies 
lished in this country is Country Life; it is hardly Possi 
to find better printing, and with the ‘advantage 
really good paper the blocks produced are always excel], 
The Christmas number is just to hand, and is replete y 
interest from cover to cover. The reproductions of Quec 
College, Oxtord, and of Vaux le Vicomte, under the ¢ 
of the “Chateaux and Gardens of France” are beaut 
reproductions, and the letterpress is most interesting, 
fact, a better shillingsworth is not to be obtained. 


P 


Iris stated that further changes are in store for 
Royal Engineers in consequence of the carrying out of 
{ recommendations of Sir Evelyn Wood’s committee on 
reorganisation of the corps, and the proposals which 
shortly to be carried into effect will further reduce 
personnel. Itis understood that the whole of the barr. 
work will come under civil control, except that of a fortif 
tion type, and that no military foremen of works will 
required. This change will also affect the officers, a la 
number of whom act as building accountants of milit 
works. The clerical staff will also in time be reduced, 
is fully intended to make all the sapper branches stric 
combative, and free the corps from the incubus of pur 
civil work. . 


Tue Aston Town Council recently received a petit 
signed by shopkeepers and residents in favour of the payi 
of Aston Road from the Cross to Birmingham city bound 
with wood blocks instead of granite setts. From the repor 
the surveyor it would appear that the present cost of kee 
ing the road in repair with macadam averaged 2440. | 
annum, towards which the County Council contributed 20 
leaving 44/. to be provided by the Council. Assuming 
road to be paved with granite setts, the first cost would 
5,000/., and the cost per annum for maintenance, repz 
and repa yment of loan would be 4417 In the event of 
road being paved right across with wood, the first cost wo 
be 7,700/. The annual cost for maintenance, repairs ¢ 
repay ment of loan would be 1,034/. The matter has be 
deferred for twelve months. i 
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Arthe Smithfield Club Show in the Agricultural Hall 
hich closes to-day, Messrs. Barford & Perkins, of Queen 
treet Iron Works, Peterborough, make an interesting 
isplay of agricultural machinery, corn mills, heating appa- 
latus, a vertical steam engine and boiler, also photographs 
f their well-known motor-rollers, which are much “in. re- 
Juisition for asphalting, cricket grounds, golf links, parks 
/,cecourses and for road-making. Among numerous other 
\xhibitors of implements and machinery are Messrs. 
jayton & Shuttleworth, Ltd, Fielding & Platt, John 
Nowler & Co, Ltd, R. Hornsby & Sons, Ltd., i B. 
‘etter & Sons and John Bellamy, Ltd. 


| ‘Tue Sheffield town clerk has been served with a county 
ourt summons in an action by the West Riding of York- 
hire Rivers Board against the Corporation, in which the 
omplainants, after complaining that the defendants caused 
‘nd continue to cause to fall or flow, or knowingly per- 
hitted or still permit to fall or flow, and to be carried into 
ne river Don, certain liquid sewage matter, claim a 
-ummary order requiring the defendants to abstain from 
‘he commission of the alleged offence, and from otherwise 
fending against the provisions of the Rivers Pollution 
Yrevention Acts 1876 and 1893. ‘The summons is re- 

yrmmable for January 16 next. The highway and sewerage 
Jommittee have instructed the town clerk to retain counsel 
nd take such steps as he may think necessary in defence 
_ f the action. 


| Mk. F. H. Tuttocn, Local Government Board inspector, 
‘aquired at Blackpool into an application made by the 
“Sorporation for powers to borrow 3,0oo/. for the extension 
urther seawards of the existing sewer outfall past Rigby 
toad. The town clerk explained that a bank had formed 
‘ot far off the mouth of the outfall, and it was desired to 
Jontinue the pipes beyond this bank into deep water. In 
eply to a letter he had received from the Local Government 
Soard, he said that the Acts relating to main roads which 

e Local Government Board had brought to his notice did 
te refer to that application, as there were no main roads at 


e bottom of the sea. Further, he had not given notice to 
djoining rural authorities because the work was beyond 
he sea level and out of their jurisdiction, and he had further 
lot considered it necessary to give notice to owners and oc- 


cupiers of land because it was quite obvious that there were 
none. The only owner would be the King, and notice had 
been forwarded to him through the Home Secretary. The 
borough surveyor said he felt sure that the proposed exten 
sions would not be damaged by the heavy seas. The 
extensions would be 150 yards long, and the pipes would 
be secured to prevent them from rolling. He thought they 
would quickly sink into the sand. 


Mr. P. C. Cowan, chief engineering inspector, Local 
Government Board, commenced an inquiry in the City Hall, 
Dublin, into an application by the Corporation for sanction 
to loans of 9,000/. and 134,842/. 8s. 6d., for the purposes 
respectively of completing the Bride’s alley area improve- 
ment scheme under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts, and providing an additional storage reservoir at 
Roundwood in connection with the water supply to the 
city. The inspector severely commented on the fact that 
in spite of his requests he had not been supplied with plans 
in connection with the inquiry. The effect of this extra- 
ordinary failure to supply the necessary documents would 
doubtless be to cause much delay that would otherwise be 
avoidable, for he must now commence‘ab initio. It affected, 
in the case of the waterworks, a population of 364,000. 


Tue Guildford Town Council have been considering the 
question of plans and particulars of the town hall in case of 
fire. A letter was read from Messrs.Clemence & Moon offering 
to give certain information for 10/, or to provide a set of 
drawings with figures for 25/2 A letter was read fron» 
Mr. W. G. Lower, stating that he had certain plans and 
particulars in his possession which he would place at the 
disposal of the Corporation if they desired to use the same 
at any time. A letter was also read from Mr. T. Talford 
Cummings, A.R.I.B.A., offering to supply to the Corpora- 
tion a set of drawings and particulars of the town hall. free 
of cost. It was resolved that the offer of Mr. Cummings 
be accepted and that he be thanked for the same. It was 
also resolved that Mr. Lower be thanked for his offer, and 
at the same time the town clerk write and state that if Mr. 
Lower could see his way to hand over the plans and par- 
ticulars in his possession to the Corporation the Council 
would be pleased to accept the same, and place them with 
the other town records. 
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Tue Sheffield City Council are sending a letter to local 
authorities with reference to the Local Government Board’s | 
action in having declined to sanction the borrowing of money 
with which to purchase 42 acres of land in the suburbs of | 
the city in a district the Council considered suitable for | 
purposes of the housing of the working classes, and urging 
the desirability of greater powers being acquired by muni- 
cipalities with respect to the acquisition of lands without 
being subject to some restrictions imposed by the Local 

‘Government Board. They are asked to support the Sheffield 


City Council’s attitude by petition to the Prime Minister and | 
other members of Parliament. 


Tue Board of Water Supply of New York City, U.S.A. | 
is about to let the first contract for part of the new 
160,000,000 dols. system of waterworks to supply the city 
with 500,000,000 gals. of water daily from the Catskill | 
Mountains. The principal features of the entire system 


are:—The Ashokan reservoir, a very large impounding 
reservoir, about 12 miles long, of over 100,000,000,000 gals. 
capacity; an aqueduct approximately 82 miles long; a /| 
large storage reservoir ; a filtration plant near Scarsdale; a 
terminal distributing reservoir in Yonkers, and conduits | 
from it to the various boroughs of the city. The aqueduct 
will comprise a number of stretches of plain concrete 
conduit 17 feet high by 175 feet wide inside, a number of | 
tunnels on the hydraulic gradient, several siphons across | 
shallow valleys, to be made of reinforced concrete or steel 
pipes, and other siphons, crossing deep valleys and the 
Hudson river, which will be masonry lined tunnels 
designed to withstand great pressure. The contract about 
to be Jet is for portions of the plain concrete cut-and-cover 
aqueduet, three tunnels on the hydraulic gradient and a 
short piece of reinforced concrete pipe. 


Tue following particulars regarding the progress made 
by the First Garden City, Ltd., with the Garden City estate | 
of 4,000 acres purchased at Letchworth, Herts, three years | 
ago, are of interest. Over 43 miles of new roads have been | 
made, and 143 miles of water mains, 8 miles of gas mains 
and 8 miles of sewers have been Jaid. Waterworks and | 
gasworks have been constructed, and extensive Ealrey | 
sidings in direct connection with the Great Northern | 
Railway have been made. Sites for the erection of 520 


houses, 25 shops, 12 factories, a church, a chapel, a public 
hall, schools, &c., have been let or selected. Buildings of - 
capital value of some 162,000/. have already been erecte; 
or are in course of erection. Of these, buildings to th, 
value of 6,500/. have been erected by the company itself 
The present water supply is sufficient for a town of 6,000 
and the gasworks are capable of producing 6,000,000 eubi 
feet of gas per annum. The population on the estate q 
present consists of about 2,000 people, but at the end of the 
summer of 1907, when all the factories are in working 
order, it is fully anticipated that between 4,000 aad 5,00 
people will be resident at Letchworth. 


THE BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC. 


Tue annual distribution of prizes and certificates at th 
Borough Polytechnic Institute took place on Tuesday 
evening last, in the presence of a large gathering o 
students and friends. The proceedings commenced with 


| the opening remarks of Mr. J. Leonard Spicer, the chair. 


man; and afterwards Mr. C. T. Millis, the principal, reac 
his report, from which it appears that, although some twelve 
similar institutions have been opened in London during 
the last twelve years, the work has developed and increasec 
satisfactorily, and at the examinations ‘held last yea 
the number of papers worked was 1,009, as against 849 the 
previous year, and the number of passes 716, as against 
553. That the teaching staff has done excellent work 
among the students is evident from the results read, while 
it appears that considerable additions are being made to the 
equipment of the electro-technical and engineering depart. 


' ments; and thanks to the liberal grants of the London 


County Council the laboratories, workshops and classrooms 


_ are so thoroughly well furnished that it is anticipated the 


Institute will not only maintain its position, but do eyen 
better work for the citizens of London in the future than it 
has done in the past. A cordial vote of thanks was tenderec 
to Lord Monkswell for distributing the prizes, &c., and also 
to the central governing body, as well as the London 
County Council. The proceedings, which were enthusiastic 
throughout, closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman of 
the occasion, Mr. Leonard Spicer. 
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MODEL COTTAGE EXHIBITIONS. 


Unpex the auspices of the National Housing Reform 
, Council, exhibitions will be opened in Sheffield and New- 
eastle-on-Tyne about the middle of June, 1907. 

In both cases the exhibitions will be held on municipal 
land, and the average number of houses will not exceed | 
twelve per acre. It is hoped that the exhibitions will pro- 
vide civic object-lessons in regard to the value of proper 
planning of new housing areas. 

Surveyors and architects will be asked to send in com- | 
| petitive designs tor the planning of the site of the exhibition. 
This is a new departure in the arrangement of model cottage 
exhibitions. 

Great care has been taken to ensure that the maximum 
prices fixed for cottages competing shall permit a proper 
combination of cheapness and goodness of construction, and 
eover architect’s fees and builder’s profits, as well as cost of 
construction. As the cost of building is greater in the 
Newcastle district, the maximum prices there fixed are 
higher than in the case of Sheffield. 

f Each cottage will be provided with a bath. 
Both committees feel that a great public service was 
' yendered by the Letchworth Exhibition in 1905. They 
' recognise, however, that no effort must be spared to avoid 
| mis-statements of cost, and have decided to make a condi- 
tion of entry an agreement that each competitor shall, if | 
called upon to do so, sell the cottage to the local authority 
on whose land the exhibition is being held at the price 
' Stated in the catalogue, and, if called upon to do so by the 
local authority within three months, to build not more than 
| twelve cottages on the adjoining municipal estate at a 
similar price. The committee feel that in making these 
' conditions they will have the approval of competitors and 
the public, and that in practice these conditions will secure 
| the bond-fide statement of cost. 
These exhibitions will be the first model cottage exhibi- 
' tions ever held on the borders of great cities. The by-laws 
in both cases are stringent, and the rates of wages are town 
rates. The cost of cottages built in the exhibitions can, 
therefore, be taken as representative. 


\e 


i 


THE NEW TUBE. 


Ture St. Pancras Ironwork Company, Ltd., have carried out 
for the Underground Electric Railways Company, Ltd., the 
contract for spiral staircases which have been fixed at all 
the stations on the following Tube railways :—Baker Street 
and Waterloo; Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton ; 
Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead. There are upwards 
of forty stations. The staircases are about 18 feet diameter 
and vary from 50 feet to 200 feet in height, according to the 
position of the stations. Treads and landings are covered 
with a new and improved non-slipping material. The 
staircases are built entirely of steel, and were designed by 
the St. Pancras Ironwork Company, Ltd., for the railway 
company. The design, we are informed, involves, an 
entirely new principle in staircase construction, combining 
great strength with lightness and economy of material, 
while being of very neat appearance. Besides the stair- 
cases, the St. Pancras Ironwork Company, Ltd., have carried 
out a large quantity of work for the engineer in the way of 
iron doors, cabins for station-masters and for the electricians, 
and steel flooring above and below the lifts ; and the archi- 
tect, Mr. Leslie Green, entrusted them with the work for 
iron casements, lantern lights, pavement lights and doors at 


| many of the stations on all three lines. 


MARMOR, LTD. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that as time goes on the 
influence of Greece increases. !n its highest and palmiest 
state Greek art aud Greek literature were not appreciated 
by so large a number of people as at the present day. 
Homer is better known among Englishmen than Shake- 
speare, and the finest example of sculpture in an Academy 
exhibition obtains less praise than the Phidian marbles in 
the British Museum. Greek architecture is still a potent 
influence, and the best work that can be produced shows it 
directly or indirectly. It is remarkable that in a material 
sense Greece is likely to exercise a sway over us which 
would have been impossible at an earlier time. Nature 
endowed Greece with beautiful marble, and there is 
no doubt the material had much to do with deter- 
mining the character of the architecture. The quarries 
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are so extensive there need be no misgiving about | as would represent, at any rate, an irreducible minimum of 
depriving the Greeks of the means of keeping up | efficiency. rl 
the oid ‘traditions in architecture. Intrinsically Greek |* Mr. E. Antony Lees (Birmingham) presented the report 
marbie is most attractive from its qualities. But it has the | of the general purposes committee, together with a draft 
additional advantage of possessing associations which dis- | annotated model Code of regulations with schedules 
tinguish it from all other varieties of the material. British attached, setting out the specifications of water fittings, &e., 
enterprise has obtained possession of all the most valuable compiled from reports of the various sub-commitees and 
marble quarries in Greece, and it is now possible to have prepared in form for publication. 
a building erected in London of stone which corresponds in On the motion of Mr. J. Watson (Bradford), seconded by 
nature with that of the Parthenon and other glories of | Mr. Bancroft (Hull), the general purposes committee were 
ancient Athens. It is not only the fine white Pentelicon empowered to conduct the necessary negotiations with the 
marble that is available, or the somewhat softer variety from | Local Government Board, with a view to the inclusion of 
Paros, but we can also have glorious red, such as the | the draft Code framed by the committee in the model series 
Romans enjoyed, probably more than the white, dark | of regulations issued by the Board for the purpose of Local 
green and other colours. Both for interior and exterior | Acts and Provisional Orders, enabling regulations to be 
work the marbles will be found charming. Any of our | made on the subject of the prevention of waste or 
readers, however, who desire information on the subject | contamination. 
can obtain it from Mr. William David, the general manager It was pointed out that in view of the authoritative cha- 
of Marmor, Ltd., who has not only a practical knowledge | racter of the conclusions embodied in the Code, representing 
concerning the marbles, but has a commendable enthusiasm | the majority of the larger water undertakings and three-fourths 
cencerning all that relates to them. of the consumers of water in the United Kingdom, and also 
the practical opinion of architects, plumbers, manufacturers 
of fittings and others specially conversant with the subject, 
the Local Government Board might confidently give a wider 
WATER REGULATIONS. and more definite interpretation of their present powers, and 
‘THE jomt committee on water regulations met at the Guild- | thus secure greater uniformity of practice in regard to water 
hall on Monday. Among the authorities and companies | regulations to the great advantage of all concerned. 


represented were :—Birkenhead, Bradford, Birmingham, Mr. Fitzroy Doll and Mr. W. D. Carée were added as 
Bury, Hull, Preston, Newcastle, Weardale, South Stafford- members of the general purposes committee. 
shire, Stockport, South Hants and the Metropolitan Water It was reported that the Admiralty had adopted for use 


Board. In the absence of Dr. Robert Crawford, of Glasgow, | in His Majesty’s naval establishments the standard specifi- - 
chairman of the committee, Mr. W. D. Carée, master of the | cations for water fittings framed by the joint committee. 

Worshipful Company of Plumbers, was voted to the chair. | The report of the standardisation committee was adopted, © 
In opening the proceedings, he said that if the chairman | fixing the meetings of that committee for the last Saturday 

had been present he would, no doubt, have remarked on | in January, April, July and October, to deal with new fittings 

the work of the committee from the point of view of the | and apparatus offered for Standardisation, and tested in 

Peblic Health Administrator and Water Authority. He} London or at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Glasgow, © 
himself regarded the matter rather from the point of view | Newcastle and Plymouth. Communications were reported 

of the architect and consumer. From his own experience | from a number of water authorities and others pressing - 
he found the greatest difficulty in dealing with the large | for copies of the model Code. The committee decided that 

number of varying regulations, and the Council of British | the publication of the Code should be deferred for a short 

Architects would warmly welcome the codifying of water | time, pending the negotiations now in progress with the 

regulations and the setting up of such standards for fittings ' Local Government Board. 
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AN EARLY TOWER. 


Tue death occurred on Thursday in last week at Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, of Mr. Andrew Thomas 
Turton Peterson, who formerly resided at the Towers, | 
Arnewood, Hordle. The deceased gentleman, who was in 
his ninety-third year, was a barrister-at-law, aid for many 
ears leader of the Calcutta Bar and also a judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta. Mr. Peterson will be best remem- 
bered, says the Hampshire Advertiser, by the remarkable 
tower which he built more than a quarter of a century ago 
at Hordle, three or four miles to the west of Lymington, 
which is undoubtedly the most conspicuous landmark in 
the county. The tower was the culmination of a series of 
sxperiments in Portland cement concrete, extending over a 
long period. In style it is a campanile, to the square of 
which is incorporated a, hexagon, containing a spiral stair- | 
pase communicating with the. upper storeys. In this there 
are some 330 Stairs, each moulded separately, laid in | 
,0sition and incorporated in the walls as the building 
progressed. The lower storey is entered by a remarkably 
ine Gothic doorway, moulded in concrete, and the upper 
storeys are lighted by windows of a Gothic style, which are 
yf ared concrete. Ata height of 92 feet from the ground 
‘he outline is broken by a bold cornice, and the same 
)ecurs at the summit, at an altitude of 198 feet. Above 
his rises an octagonal tower, or observatory, surmounted 
with a dome- shaped roof of smaller size than the main 
lower and bringing the total height to 218 feet. The 
storeys, or rooms, as they may properly be called, are 
sleven in number and 18 feet square at the base, being 
arger towards the top, where the walls diminish in thick- 
iess. At the base the walls are 2 feet thick, thus making 
he tower a square of 22 feet on each side, to which on the 
orth side is added the hexagonal staircase. The effect 
ywroduced is of massive solidity, but of a fine artistic line, 
vhich is pleasing and not monotonous to the eye. The 
milding of the structure was novel, Mr. Peterson being his 
awn architect and builder, both designing and carrying out 
he work under his own supervision. It was built through- 
ut by local labour. All the frames, moulds, iron and 
voodwork were made entirely by local carpenters and 
ilacksmiths, while all concreting was done by a band of | 


| unskilled labourers, whom Mr. 


' come from all parts to see the remarkable structure. 


Peterson had organised and 
trained. A great deal of the shingle used in the concrete 
was brought from the beach at Milford-on-Sea. Arnewood 
Towers, which adjoin the tower, is also built of the same 
material, as are several farmhouses and buildings on the 
estate. Visitors are allowed to inspect the tower, and they 
At 
the time of building it was generally believed that the tower 
was built by the deceased gentleman, who was then said to 
be a spiritualist, as a mausoleum, but after its erection he 
became a convert to cremation, still retaining the desire 


| that his ashes should be deposited in the vault beneath the 


tower. 


DISTILLERY WALLS. 


Aw accident lately occurred through the collapse of the 
walls in the draff-house of a distillery in Glasgow. At 
the inquest on a’man who died of injuries received Mr. 
John Stewart, builder, stated that he went to examine the 
premises on the day following the accident. The scene of 
the catastrophe was a mass of ruin so confused that it was 
in parts dangerous to attempt a close inspection and ex- 
tremely risky even to approach near to it. On this occasion 
he only had a general view. He had to postpone his 
examination until the débris was taken away. He sub- 
mitted his report prepared on behalf of the Procurator- 
Fiscal. It stated that the lower part of the structure was 
brick walls, about 28 inches thick up to a certain height and 
23 inches thereafter. The lower structure comprised two 
storeys. The ground floor was the draff-house; the first 
floor contained one comparatively small tun; on the top of 
this were the draff store tanks. This lower structure, he 
understood, had been about twenty years old. About ten 
years after two elevated platforms were erected on which 
were built the upper tanks. The whole composite 
structure would measure about 84 feet from the street to 
the top. Continuing, he said the more immediate cause 
was the giving way of two separate points of the walls. 
Whether the walls of the draff-house gave way at the two 

points simultaneously could not be determined, nor could 
it be said that any indication of crushing was evident 
previous to the accident, but he was strongly of opinion 
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-that some cracks must have developed for a considerable 


‘period. This might have been due to deterioration caused 
by the weather outside and by the constantly steamy 
atmosphere inside acting injuriously on the lime mortar 
with which the walls were built. He did not think that 
any fault could be found with the tanks themselves, but the 
brick walls had been taxed to their utmost capacity by the 
weight above. The immediate result of the smallest sub- 
sidence would be the alteration of the centre of gravity in 
the liquor in the tanks, causing undue weight on certain 
parts of the supports. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Stewart said he was of 
opinion that a crushing—a disintegration—had been going 
sn for sonie time, but that it might not have been observed. 
It was quite possible, in the dark upper part of the draff- 
house, that these cracks may have been going on even after 
the walls had been particularly examined. It was not 


-absolutely necessary that they must have cracks going on | 


for some considerable time before such an accident. 
Mr. Frank Burnet, architect, said that, so far as he could 


make out, two and a half tons per square foot was, as nearly | 


as possible, the weight resting on the walls. This was well 
within the standard measure of safety recognised by people 
who had devoted time and experience to such matters. 


Mr. Charles Fuller Hogg, civil engineer, corroborated | 


So) 


the remarks of previous witness. He was unable to 


suggest anything in regard to the direct cause, but he was | 


quite satisfied that the disaster was not due to any collapse 
of the brick wall from superincumbent load. 


The jury found that they were unable to say what had | 


directly caused the collapse of the building. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


Tue complete provision made by the great railway com- 
panies nowadays for the rapid conveyance of Christmas 


parcels and hampers is in striking contrast to the old-time | 


methods, and the Great Central Railway Company are to 
the front in catering for the needs of the public at Christmas 


time, having made complete arrangements for the collec- | 
| journey may be taken over this comfortable and expeditious 
Frequent ' 


tion, quick transit and prompt delivery of Christmas pack- 
ages in all the chief towns on their system. 


collections of parcels will be made at the receiving offices 
in London and the large centres, and the traffic will be 
despatched by the first available train after receipt. Special 
trains will be run, and through vans attached to the prin- 
cipal express and mail trains to accommodate the traffic, 
Reduced through rates are now in operation, and the | 
minimum weights formerly charged on packages of perish- | 
ables at owner's risk have been abolished, and the charges 
are now computed at actual weight. The rates for parcels 
carried short distances are lower than those by parcel post, 
and in the case of longer distances the rates for parcels be- 
yond 1 lb, by parcel post are not exceeded. A duplicate label 
should be enclosed in each package, so that the name of the 
consignee may be ascertained in the event of the outside 
address becoming detached or defaced, A van will be sent 
to collect anything you wish to despatch on ringing up 
“Parcels Superintendent, Marylebone Station, No. 584 
Paddington.” 

In a worthy spirit of enterprise the Great Central Rail- 
way Company are catering largely for the Yuletide traffic. 
Most extensive arrangements have been made for the 
running of express trains, with buffet car accommodation, 
at excursion fares, from Marylebone on Saturday, 
December 22, and Monday, December 24, to more than two 
hundred of the principal towns and holiday resorts in the 
Midlands, Yorkshire, Lancashire and the general districts | 
of the North. These facilities on the Saturday and on the 
Monday are offered in order that the convenience of 


different sections of the travelling public may be suited. 


It is good to see that the railway companies are more 
closely studying the needs of their patrons. There is no 


' doubt that a large number will leave Marylebone on the 


Saturday, but shopkeepers and others, whose business will 
keep them in town until Christmas Eve, will have the 
advantage of suitable trains to take them for the “home 
holiday” of the year. By applying at Marylebone station, 
or any of the company’s town offices or agencies, or send- 
ing a post-card to Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone 
Road, N.W., intending passengers will be supplied with an 
‘“A’ BC” excursion programme, from which they can easily 
ascertain just how, and at what cost, a long or short 


system. 
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Architect and Contract Aeporter. | spondence will not usually pernut our inserting lengthy 
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The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress im which they 
may be interested. 
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| abr and 20/. for the three best designs. A copy of the condi- 

Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors tions of the competition may be obtained from the Secretary 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if of the Local Government Board, Dublin. 

: received after the first post _on Tuesday mornings, IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives | invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 


| 
| The premium of 25¢. will be merged in the azchitect’s fees 


later than st poston Sane | if the winner carries out the work, Particulars from Mr. 
i wat sae ———= | R. F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE. — Jan. 15.-—For the North of 


+ J d ney. certain Sore England Model Cottage Exhibition, Site planning for this 

eee! of the ey ifficulties which are certain to arisé iM | exhibition, which is 16% acres in extent, twelve houses to 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | the acre. Further p sarticulars from Mr. R. Aldridge, c/o 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our | Burt Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For the Yorkshire and Midlands 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | Model Cottage Exhibition to be held in Firth Park, Sheffield. 
in the columms of this paper any questions relating to the | Site planning for the exhibition to be held, with twelve 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this houses to the acre. Further particulars of the organising 


dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further secretary, Mr. R. Aldridge, 45 Bank Street, Sheffield. 
SuUNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 


answer any legal question that may be of acid = 0 land infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL | premiums of teol., 50/. and 23/. are offered. Deposit r/. 1s. 
ADVISER,” Office of ‘‘ The Architect,” Imperial Build- | Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. Os : Buildings, Sunderland. 


, Coe PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


a) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER \ 

SUPPLY. Be 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. i 
SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING § 


ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. | [Aug 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, SW. —,,c2mcrrane 


Pein Lisi Vee APPLICATION. CALORIFIER. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON.— Dec. 31.—The Board of Management | workhouse main drain; (2) erection of a covered way; a 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, | erection of boundary walls and fences, and making-up 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ | grounds. Mr. Harold M. Potter, architect, 41a Wangs 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house ; Street, Worthing. 

governor and secretary. 


EpinBuRGH.—Dec. 31.—For executing the following | 
Wates.—Jan. 12.—-The committee of the George Edwards | works in connection with the extension of Tower Bank 
Memorial hall, Cefn, Ruabon, offer a prize of ro/. for the | School, Portobello, for the School Board :—(1) Mason and. 
best design (including plans and elevations) of the hall. | brickworks; (2) carpenter and joinerworks; (3) smith-; 
Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. W. Ryland | work; (4) slaterwork ; (5) plaster and cementworks ; (6)' 
Jones, secretary, High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. plumberwork; (7) painterwork. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 

3 Queen Street. 


EL.THAM.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of a refreshment 
house at Avery Hill, for the London County Council. Mr, | 
CONTRACTS OPEN. G. L. Gomme, clerk, Spring Pee S.W. Be 
; EnFIeELD.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a Junior mixed 
BarNSLEY.—Dec. 22.—For the erection and completion | school at Bush Hill Park. Deposit 1/7 1s. Send names, 


of slaughter-house, Avon Street. Messrs. Crawshaw & | by Dec. 29 to Mr. G. E. T. Lanrence, architect, 22 Bucking 
Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


BootLe.—Jan. 18.—For supplying and fixing thirty-one GATESHEAD.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of additional | 
sliding and folding partitions in the schoolrooms at the classrooms, laboratory, &c., at the Secondary schools, 


various Council schools in the borough, for the education | Dyrham Road. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. N. Percy Pattison, | 
committee. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle, borough engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 


Lancs. oN ¢ HamBLepon.—Jan. 2.—For the following works, for the 
Bripiincton.—Dec. 27.—For additions to St. John’s | Guardians of Hambledon Union, near Guildford :—(a) Car_ | 
Wesleyan chapel. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton rying-out certain small additions to the young women’s. 
House, Bridlington. dormitory, and (4) erection of a range of earth-closets and_ 
BurnLey.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of proposed | the extension of the lavatory accommodation in the men’s 
technical school in Ormerod Road. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. quarters at the workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, archi- | 
G. H. Pickles, borough engineer, Town Hall. tect, 36 High Street, Guildford. | 
CaLiincron.—Dec. 22.—For erection of a secondary Hove.—Dec. 28.—For erecting a public library in Church 
school at Callington, Cornwall. Mr. John Sansom, architect Road, Hove. Deposit 1/7 1s. Messrs. Percy Robinson & . 


to the committee, Liskeard. W. Alban Jones, architects, Yorhshire Post Chambers, 
CARLISLE.—Jan. 5.—For the erection of a wall and iron | Leeds. 


railing at the Warwicksland school. Mr. Roden, School | Lanpport.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a store at the _ 

House, Penton. factory of Doudney & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Cook & Tutte, 
Derpy.—Dec. 31.—Fer erection of electric-power station, | architects, 394 Commercial Road. ‘ 

Silk Mill Lane, for the Corporation. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. Leex.—Jan. 7.—For the building of coal breaker, 

John Ward, borough surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. waggon tipper and weighbridge pits, gas-engine house, — 
East Preston.—Dec. 26.—For the following works at | tunnel under Newcastle Road and other appurtenant works 

the workhouse, for the Guardians of East Preston Union, | at the Council’s gasworks, near Leek station. Deposit | 

Sussex :—(1) Construction of a screening chamber on the ! 2/ 2s, Mr. W.E. Beacham, surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. __ 


J. & W. WADE & CO. 
FLAXMAN: Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, __ 


| 


| Manoa of all kinds of TILES an 
: | L > S CERAMIC MOSAICS. . 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


ARDWOODS, WHITEWOOD, MAHOGANY i 2 
9 : ‘&& 


* MERICAN H 


ic OAK FLOORING 32/6 pRIME & DRYE=) 
ee ~OuNG PER SQUARE. : LonDo’s t. 
tee? 2G 5 VIRGINIA ROAD, BETHNAL uloae) <a 


WRITE-FOR PRICE LIST. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS — 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividing Schools, Halls, & 
THE ACGME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY. 


Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 
ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 
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LicHFieLp.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of wards for the 
_|nfirm and for children at the workhouse. Deposit 2/, 2s. 
Names to Mr. R. J. Barnes, architect, City Chambers, Lich- 

jeld. 
)) “Lonpon.— Jan. 22.—For the execution of certain works 
_ yo bridges at Highbury station and Holloway Road, in con- 
‘ection with the reconstruction of further portions of the 
condon County Council tramways. Full particulars, Chief 
‘/éngineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Lonpon.— Dec. 29. —For the construction of an under- 


vard. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
Guildhall. 

Port Gate.—Dec. 29.—For the reseating and all neces- 
sary work to the Bible Christian chapel, Port Gate, Devon. 


Mr. A. Jordan, Down Park, Lewdown. 


Riptey.—Dec. 28.—For constructing offices and public 
urinal, and also an additional staircase, at the town hall. 
Deposit yy Mr. G. W. Bird, C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ripley, Derby. 

ScoTLanp.—Dec. 


2 Se 


24.—For (1) Feed pump and acces- 


ba Se a ae Park, S.E., for the | sories. (2) Fire general service pump and accessories. 
ie : Se oueh. are ene 17. 1s. Mr. Henry (3) Cast-iron tank in water-tower. (4) Cooking apparatus 
)idwards, borough engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. for new combination hospital at Gateside, Greenock. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 31.—-For the erection of a branch library 
it Hither Green, S.E., for the Lewisham libraries com- 
mittee. Deposit 2/. 2s." Mr. H. Hopton, architect, 37 Ring- 
stead Road, Catford, S.E. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 3.—For alterations and additions to the 
Souneil’s slipper- She and the covering-in of the open 
wimming-bath, for the Edmonton Urban District Council. 
jend names by Dec. 17 to Mr. Wm. Francis Payne, clerk, 
own Hall, Edmonton. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 1 


17.—For certain alterations and additions | 


| Deposit 5s. each schedule. 


|, District Council. 
| and surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 


Mr. John Dixon, consulting engi- 
219 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


ScotTLanp.—Jan. 10.—For the erection of a police station 
at Dunning. Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth. 

SracomBe.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of ferry work- 
shops at Seacombe ferry, Cheshire, for the Wallasey Urban 
Deposit 12. Mr. W. H. Travers, engineer 


Meer 


SHENFIELD.—Dec. 22.—For the construction of a retaining 
wall, about 243 feet in length, with deal posts and fence ou 
SI henfield, Essex. Mr. S. E. Ennals, 


ht the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Deposit top, in Priest Lane, 
‘yo Names and addresses before December 8 to Mr. E. | surveyor 
Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, S.E Ne es 
t Sxipron.—Dec. 
NARBOROUGH.—Dec. 29.—For the erection and com- | 


: as the building of 
jleétion of farm buildings at the new asylum, together with . 


arm bailiff’s house and other works at Narborough, near 
ueicester. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, 
wrehitects, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Nerston.—Jan. 2.—For the erection of a small library- 
Deposit 14. 1s. Messrs. Green, Knowles & Russel, archi- 
tects, 19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


New Marpen.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of buildiags at 


SouTH 


scholars. 
Darlington. 


school and additions to the infant school, Sneinton Boule- 


a bridge at Gill Beck, Barden. 
Rodwell, surveyor, Skipton. 

Moor.—Jan. 
school at South Moor, 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 


TREDEGAR.— Dec. 
additions to the Bush inn. 
Newcombe, architect and surveyor, Tredegar. 


Norbiton Common farm, New Malden, Surrey, for the WiApES = Deo: 

suardians of Kingston Union. Mr. William H. Hope, | sea defence wall at the Esplanade, Porthcawl, 

wehitect and surveyor, Hampton Wick. 216ihineal feeteorethercabouts 
NotrincHam.—Jan. 1.—For the erection of a mixed | tions, &c. Deposit 2/. 2s. 


Ongar Road, Brentwood. 
28.—For the work in connection with 


Mr. A. 


the erection of Council 
Durham, for about 950 


8.—-For 
Greenland, 


22.—For carrying-out extensions and 
Deposit t/. 1s. Mr. Osborne 


22.—For the construction of a concrete 


in length 
with all necessary excava- 
RaW engineer, 


Mr. Jones, 


Council Offices, Porthcawl. 


“a DURO a Registered 


NEW JOINTLESS FLOORING. 


COMPOSITION 
Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TERRAZZO 


And Mosaic Artists, Flooring Contractors, 
Marble Tiles, Granolithic, Wall Tiling, &c. 


A. MION & CO., Duke St., Liverpool. 
‘Branches at Blackpool, Harrogate, and Cardiff. 


ELECTRIC 


q{yvpRo-EXTRACTORS. 


Se eee 


. 
| FINEST ‘ HYDRO” ADE 
ort, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


TRADE MARK 
“WATER LIGHT” 


SYSTEM OF IMPROVED ACETYLENE. 


For lighting Country Homes, Villages, &e. 
Attention, only 10 minutes per week. Liberal 
Discounts to Architects and the Trade. 
THE WATER LIGHT COMPANY, 
Raymouth Rd., Bermondsey, London, S.E, 


MOTHER WELL. 
Catalogues Free. 


| 
a 
| 
| 


WITROLITE. 


| A Decorative White Paint. 


yerior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power 
and Durability. Sample Free. 
: P 


ALTER CARSON & SONS. 


rove Works, Battersea, London. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
oublished or. Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


tICHARD D. BATCHELOR 
o- Shee Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Sheed 
nS Sprays ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Se, ° » “2p, 2, 
ie Pale’ Re » 2, bere 
OP > ne WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. bay ig, ig, 
os eyo LARGEST SveEAM WetL-Bortnc TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. Oy 8 Ly Mey 
pial LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. sad 


| QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
LXXV, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


} Instead of the old Clumsy Door Key, 
why not use @ 


YALE 


LOCK?! 


possible .Key but Absolute J 

Can be obtained from all Iron- } 
mongers. 

i\YALE @ TOWNE, LTD.., | 
6 CIEY ROAD} LONDON EtG. 


Smallest 
j Security. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon $t., E.¢. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth- -faced{ , 


Trade Mark: 
. HARTSHILL, 


}HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE Co. LTD. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century aga 
we as cone now as when first fixed. 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 
For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & GO., Ltd., LEEDS, 
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Watrs.—Dec. 27.—For alterations and improvements | WorcESTER.— Dec. 25.—for the erection of warehous, 
to the old school at Penygraig, for the Rhondda Urban Dis- | and offices, for Kays, Ltd. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs 
trict Council. Deposit ‘21, 2s. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, | Simpson & Ayrton, architects, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’ 


Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Rhondda. Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Wates.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of a workhouse at 
Carmarthen. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Arthur I. Jones, archi- 
tect, 2 Spilman Street, Carmarthen. BELGIAN CONTRACTS. 


Wates.—Dee. 29.—For carrying-out alterations and ; ; 
additions, building boundary walls, &c., and Jaying-out and | In his report on the trade and commerce of Belgium, 5) 


asphalting new playgrounds, with drains, &c., at the Cecil Hertslet, consul-general, comments upon the rarity ¢ 
Clwydyfagwyr school, for the Merthyr Tydfil education | a British firm competing for public contracts in Belgiur 
authority. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, archi | And yet the Belgian authorities are singularly impartial i 
tect, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. dealing with tenders. They are uninfluenced by nationality 
Wates.—Dee. 31. —For the erection of a dwelling-house provided that the tender for the work of construction | 
at Porthcawl. : Messrs. Geo. F. Lambert & Son, Bridgend, sufficiently low to favourably compare with the offers ; 
or at Gadlys, South Road, Porthcawl. firms situated in Belgium. The Consul-General says th 
Wa tes.—Jan. 1.—For the erection of county offices at principal drawback to the free competition of British firm 
Ruthin, Denbighshire. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. W. D. Wiles, | is the import duties imposed on most finished articles im th 
county architect and surveyor, 424 High Street, Wrexham. way of machinery. Another impediment is the difficult 
Wattisenp.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of police build- | in obtaining labour to carry out the contract if awarded t 
ings, Wallsend, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county | 4 British firm unless such firm appoints a representatis 
architect, the Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. on the spot to superintend the engaging of workmen an 
Wat.asey.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of new ferry the carrying out of the construction, or Winters the wor 
workshops at Seacombe Ferry. Deposit 14 Mr. W. H. | May be. Sir Cecil Hertslet suggests that, in view of tl 
Travers, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, difficulties which have to be overcome in the carrying out, 
Cheshineuns ; ; contracts by British firms, it might be better for such fitn 
Wanwitx.— Det. 98.For the’ erection of a workshed | to devote their attention to the firms of Belgian nationalit 
y Yee ei ere Ce _ SL partie dake a | who have been awarded the contract and endeavour | 
a the workhouse. Mr. F. P. Trepess, 1 Church Street, | supply them with the necessary material required in tt 
AERO eS y ' execution of the works. For instance, most of the lar 
Weston-suPER-Mare.—Dec. 21.—For alteration and ex- | towns in Belgium offer from time to time contracts for: th 
tension of premises, Co-operative Society's stores, Baker supply and laying of paving-stones for the streets ar 
Street. Messrs. Wilde & Fry, architects, Boulevard | footpaths, which contracts are almost always awarded ' 
Chambers. local firms who can carry out the work at a lower cost tha 
Wipnes.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of an engine and | others established at a distance from the place where tf 
boiler-house at their Stockswell pumping station, for the | work is to be performed. There would in such eas 
Corporatiou. Deposit 2/ 2s. Water Engineer, Town | appear to be an opening for British trade in the supplyin 
Hall, Widnes. of the stone or granite for the work, and the endeavour | 
Winterton.—For the erection of three almshouses at | British firms should be to get into touch with and sapp 
Winterton, Lincolnshire. Messrs. Joy, Cross & Son, | the material to local fe to which contracts have be¢ 
solicitors, Barton-on-Humber. | awarded. 


SPRAGUE & GO, [7-| QUANTITIES, &. LITHOGRAPHED| .o...DR&%ING, OFEICE: 


A ] D POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds 
oe ely ee POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers { 


LITHOGRAPHERS METCHIM & SON, 73 inches wide). 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. Ww. .,| POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
and PRINTERS. and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sar 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. ri GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERP 
— a - 7 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. EXCELSIOR 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE” IHADD BLUE ST } 
| 8 LAC K Li N E PR i NTS principally used for LUE S. 0! 


(DOREL FRERES’ SysTEM). Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quar 

Perrianent, dene on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.” JAM ES AKEROYD & SONS, LI 

Rs Method of Perspectiwes Woodkirk, near Dewsbury 

Write for particulars free, cd * ae 

ae eee PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICAT 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litdae, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London,” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C8., LTU., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDG E BUILDERS, : Tele, 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF LIGHINING 
Sy Ese dh bond ea Falivap cele oavenan ety ee CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & co. FINEDON. NORTHAMPTONSH' 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. On Admiralty and War Office Lists. Contractors 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea principal Railway Companies, Corporations, Xc. re 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, 
Tel. Ni 


A A RB L E y 5 elegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” Telegrams,-'‘ EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. 
Agents: ry 


PHOTO-COPIES st ae 
EMLEY & SONS, Ltd, OREL TRUE-SCALE. SYSTEM] am EE 
Steam Marble Mills, : 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO | | THE ARCHITECT 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. Will be forwarded on application to 
Special Terms for ‘yearly contracts. LT 
AN IMMEDIATE MORTGAGE Very complete spareieulars aga Spgumens on ca UieaHOr GILBERT WOOD & CO. ut 
is offered by the ‘Tele. 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, | 
SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE —— 
LIFE OFFICE 
over approved property at rates 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH 
of repayment usually less than Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. . 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON! 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, if 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BEoKuW ie WESTMINST 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, ° a 


the rent. At death the property 
becomes iree for the family. 
Legal and other expenses borne 
by the Company. 


Prospectus from ‘ 
W. A. BOWIE, London Manager, 
2,3 & 4 Cheapside, E.C. 
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SUPPLFEMEN 


TENDERS. BATTRAM. 


——+__ For the erection of Council school, Ibstock parish. Messrs. 
ALBERT VILLAGE GODDARD & Wavy, architects, Coalville. ; 
: ; i 7 Webster : F ‘ ? ‘ : 725,450" OF tO 

For the erection of Council schools. Mr. W.H. Smipson, | Blower. B 20580 sao 

architect, Corridor Chambers, Leicester | Wileman 3,381 0 0 
Hickman. ; ; ew corey f. | Orton 3,257.0 @ 
Johnson & Son . : : - 4400700) (a) ele Aa nee 31279 ; 3 
Orton . : , ; : ; ; mre | Crane & Son 3:200° 0. 0 

+ Ae | se Bros. a DO One 
Lowe & Sons ; ; : : ; = “250m Omron! Griffin Bros. 2,986 Ey O 

Griffin Bros. AiZSO:2 Gare / Moss . : , . §2;050)) oF fo 

| Fox : . : ; : : . 4,240 0 O Breck & Son, “Market Bosw orth (asecpe y ~. 23 sg4e vo FO 

lapel : ‘ ; , . SION coon 

| Kershaw. ‘ . A hgeoes BRISTOL. 

Moss 4,120 o o| For alterations and alditions, iicluding cast-ircn aid steel- 
Sharp < } . : . 3,997 0 0 work, at warehouse. Mr. T. J. Moss-FLower, engineer, 
ion & Son ; ; - Soaee tied | Bristol, and Werte er London. : 

| Seurr, Jowett & Co. ' ie ee Loveit & Son, Bristol (accepted ) : - 44,130: 0 Oo 

| Haycock & Sons, Great Glen aceite . §SO8a@acso4 

/ CANNOCK. 

! ALDBOROUGH. | For the suppiy and laying of about 1,199 yards of 12-inch, 

ed | 2,030 yards of 9-inch and 650 yards of 6-inch stone- 

For the erection of school. Mr. C. J. Brown, architect. ware pipe sewers, with manholes, &c., and construction 

WaenapMman . : ; : } , . 52; 500e Omee of sewage-disposal works at Bushbury. Mr. H. M. 

| “kines . : 3 ; " : . Gey i vaees WHITEHEAD, engineer, Penkridge, Stafford. 

) “Porter . 3 : : : : ; . 2470. 00 ‘Ou “Macdonald, ; ; é j ; . 454,043 sla 0 
Baker, Ltd. . d ; . 2, OGM eS Lock, Andrews & Pric> ; . | &FTS. LEO 
Hannant . : ; é . 2,300 0 of Meredith’ . : 2 AG Lee 
McKay . ; ‘ i L - 2,29088.07.0 12 4 Lavine : ; : ey dc te 
Mickleburgh , : » 2,205.8 On) Owens : : : ; = 4330025, FO 
Blyth & Son : ‘ . 9,282050° 0 ly atottlens ; ; ‘ : F 1,333 Io oO 
Young & Son $ ; ‘ ; ; 2) eo 3lewitt : F ¢ s Ap, 3a werent ca 
Shanks : . : . .2;550me Son 3arker Bros. ; : : : : 4,233 Gad 
Blyth . : é : ‘ . E2GUNO> Of, “Sprenger: ? ; d : : = UGA 226" fou. 
Welf . - ' ; . 2,094 0 0| G, Holloway : . ; : ; . 4,090) O ue 
Greengrass . : : : 2,076% .D 0 H. Holloway Awe ; : i ») 4,059) 36 

(WeNeale. . 3 : : : ; - 2,070 9 0] Mackay & Son . : : ? ; s 3/08 S 7H 6 

| Stowers , - 2,055 © oO| Morley & Sons . : r : F “93,0780 te 06 

| Warts, Buxton, Nort folk (provis ionally ac- | Warp & TETLEY, 147 Swan Arcade, Brad- 

cepted) , : . < QO meaaanne ford (ace 2pted) . 3,946 16 4 


MARTIN EARLE & CO.., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
(ONOON OFFICE 139 DUEEK VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


| Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE. NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
IN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
‘(000 tons), MERSEY Docks, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 


TOAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
ne : the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


| ai CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


q T Tele. No. 2141. 
ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E D Ss 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


MOSAIC s TERRAZZO C 


14,NARROW PLAIN. BRISTOL. 


er | 
a. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee 
CHESTERFIELD. : EASTHAMPSTEAD. 
For the erection of the sewage works mauager’s house with | For the erection of school for 200 scholars, at Priestwood, 
outbuildings. Berks. Mr. E. FisHer, architect, 19 Buckingham Street, 
Homes (accepted ) 5 ; ; : We a9 RHE eae) Strand. Quantities by Messrs. Hicxs & Ly NAM. 
Extra for- 
Tiled Dado, 
CLEEVE HILL. Sargeant ‘ : £3,700 Oe 4190 0 © 
For laying about 5,070 yards of 6-inch and g-inch pipe Kimberley : . - 3,218 0 @ 179 0 © 
sewers, manholes, &c. Mr. James VILLAR, engineer, Knight . . . - 3,200 0 O 182 0 @ 
Cheltenham. FryeriGeion J, : 93,179: Tee 172 one 
; ke Drowley & Co. . .  3,d 467 Ouee 168 0 © 
Ireland. : ‘ 3 5 A : PEE 7A Ome O, ices a ac ee , 
Williams & Co. 3.652) ss 15 Ys i Papen 3). 
; Romain & Sons : > -3}008 are 126 1379 
Vale & Sons : : , , oy 3000; OIC 
é ic Gibson . : : 2088 = Orme 200 © © 
Crawford . : ; ‘ tha 5 BO Onna) ; 5 
my Mealy ee Q Burfoot & Son 5 . 2,980), onme 165, Onae 
Smith & Co, 3465 15 © 
i Watson . : 2 “i 2,931 Somme 162 @® 
Cresswell ) : 4 . ‘ Se OC AN TG): : 
Faulks . : é sO SOs aaaaee 207 \Onee 
Macdonald . ! ; ; ; ; DEER AT Ae gOnLO 
. Brown . : ; 2,381 ame 135 14 0 
Jenkins j ; ; : : . 2 42 Om Onno z 
Coopers Ga oe Colborne : .. 12,880) Sone 48 0 o 
pens ee 3 ; ; ’ j : 313 5h Chick, Carden & Co. = "2,875 aneuae 147 2 
Johnson Bros. . ; ; : 5 P2004 OG mO 
ig Fitt : j 2 SAG Seen 150) 1 oume 
Bell & Sons. ‘ ; é : : i ash 29O 10. 20 Cox aus Be i 
Osenton 3 ; ’ ‘ ; : st 2 OUsG AO ie eae ; mice 17) 
SiS) F. & G. Foster : . “23764 eee 157 Oma 
Meredith . s : “ : : 220 Or KO 
Meredith Bros Bt MeL EA Hughes . 2,756 0 0 171 19 
Barry Tet i Aes A 5 Payne & Co., ‘Bracknell 
: ; : : : . : Ae e | . q 
WU elericies Gea (accepted) . ; 2.6037 tse 60 0 0 
Rilev . : : : : : 2: OA GeO ar EASTVILLE (BRISTOL). 
Byard & Sons. i : ; ; . 2,945 © O/| For the erection of a fire and police station for the East 
Westwood . 2.920 25,040 ville district, for the Bristol City Council. 
Cuick, Carpen & Cos Highw or aa (accepte a ) 2,85 el an COLBORNE, on (accepted) . : . £3,500 0 © 
ENFIELD. £ 
DUBLIN. For providing and laying about 1,075 yards of granite kerb- 
For supply of two boilers at the East Road pumping station. ing, 1,985 yards of granite channelling, 65 yards super 
Morratr & Sons, Belfast (accepted) . theo AI SG of granite crossings, 5,619 yards super of artificial 
stone paving, streets androads. Mr. RicHarp Cortines, 
: surveyor. 
DURHAM. Napier & Sons .. : : 5 ; - 52,559 doe 
For levelling the sewage irrigation land and constructing a Jackson : ; ; : 5 . 2,429 Tee 
catchpit at Shincliffe. Imperial Stone Co. P 3 : f - 2,400 Tose 
Carrick . : : : ; : : £206 O60 Bell & Sons . 5 : : : : . 2,397. 7a 
Bradley . : : 3 : : SO TAS MO ALO Griffiths (alternative). : : : . 2,330. 7 
OLIVER (accepted ) .. : : ; iT TOTO 775 Grounds & Newton . 2,335 3 mo 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILi. AND DOULTING STONE CO. LTD. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons. The Doulting Stone Co.) : | 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven ST., STRANI 


ne % i EFOR ALL CLIMATES 
: L ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
@ILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. ; 


VIGERS, SONS & CO. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
i NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘ THICKLY, LONDON: 
Head Office ) Eagle Wharf, High Street, Peckham, = Terhon’, 
DMF Note Address | Whart and’Mill,| "and at Chelsea and Soho ose eeitis 


SPECIAL FLOORING. in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c., to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 


MIGIEY QUALITY. LOW PRICES... PLEASE WRITE US.- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ENFIELD—continued, HINGHAM. 
Mayhew . . £2,330 10 3 | For the reconstruction of offices and other improvements at 
_ Adams. : ‘ 2,288 13 o school. 
Wallace & Innes . 2,281 15 6 Cubitt Gots £433 16 © 
| *Fry ee 2,270 I 9 Youngs & Son 417 0 © 
Griffiths 2,268 3 1 Monument. ; : 400 10 O 
Atlas Stone Co. 2,225 oe 3 Mickleburgh . ; Sieg 375 @ © 
Jennings & Grenfell 2:2207 Oh 16 Woodward 370 Oo © 
Monk 2,215 Dynos Smith S/O AL? 
| Knifton ZNO Bey Bowden . 364 0 © 
| Free & Sons. 2 16G8 7s Ebbs & Barton 363 16 6 
Bower Bros. 2,154 15 6| Harrison 349 9 O 
Ellis & Sons. Dy 2ee Tay Hofts 346 8 7 
Empire Stone Co. 2,. 92) Fe 1a Durrant . : ; ; : : 5 346 p2eo 
Walker & Son. 2,036° 0 o Springall & Son. , : : BALD OU 
Betts, Enfield Highway (accepted ) 1,927 2 0 Suanks, Chatteris (ace opted ) ; 320 0 O 
For the erection of an infirmary for fifty beds at The Chase | For enlargement of Wendling school. 
Farm schools, Enfield, for the Guardians of the Edmon- Larner £623 0 oO 
ton Union. Mr. Stuart Hitt, architect, 106 Cannon Crane 602 6 6 
Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Joseru PEEsLeEs, 7 South- Youngs & Son S775 eo 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. Fisher ; : ; : : St 4 ae 
Collins . f ‘ i : : £8,500 0. 0 Cubitt & Gotts . : : , : teEzorus. 6 
Roberts & Co. 7,200 0 oO| Mickleburgh 563 0 Oo 
Hyde & Co. . ; : : : 7,080 0 0} Smith ae eee. O, 
Jackson & Co... : : a. 6,997 O oO| Springall & Son 5ize yO 
Faulks . : 6,986 0 o Ebbs & Barton 510 15 Io 
Patman & Fotheringham 6,905 O° Gules « Dotter goss) Wert 
| Thomas 6,920 ‘on onli | Dashi& Langley 497 13 10 
Webster & Son 6,850 0 o|. -Mack 495 4 2 
L. & W. H. Patman 6,780 0 o| Shanks : 495 9 oO 
_ Knight & Son ; 6,749, Oe 18 / Burton & Sons : 483 11 6 
Loasby & Salmon , 6,600 17 0| #£,.Nereps, Fakenham (accepted ) : 474. 0 O 
Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 6,578 307 eo} Brummitt & Co. 472 14 O 
Rowley Bros. : : 6,558° © 0 |? Durrant. 435 4 8 
Allen Fairhead & Son. 6,497 0 O| 
_ Monk : 64926 GG" a 
Nightingale . 6,474 0 O| NORFOLK. 
Wall, Ltd. 6,440 0 0o| For 1,034 yards of channelling at Sprowston, for the County 
_ Mattock Bros. 6,375" (07 6 Council. 
| Lawrence & Son . 6,294 © o| Mousehold Heath Stone Company. SLI Sloe Oo 
| Fitch & Cox. ; . : : . 6,264 0 ©| Howes 130° > OO 
m.a&G. Foster . : : : . 6th oro, EnwARps (accepted) . 103 8 o 


IRE ESCAPES, 
_ VERANDAHS, 
ind COVERED WAYS. 


S0AN & DAVIDSON, Ltd. Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


STEEL ROOFS 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Sickism-oh- Vest 


(NSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


| W. & J. OAKES, 
aighor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘* May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, kc. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, kc. Priced Catalogues, showing 
900 different designs of Desks, Furniture, Kc., free on application. 


| AND 


Jebenture Issues 


| ARRANGED BY THE 


hw Guarantee & Trust Society, 


LIMITED, 


) Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Write for Prospectus. 


| Capital, £2,000,000. 
eneral Reserve Fund, £200,000. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON: TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
‘* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


lron Fire Escape 
¢ STAIRCASES 


(internal and External), 
Made to L.C.C. Requirements, 


J. F. CLARKE & SONS, Ltd., 
Moorgate Engineering Works, 
41 Featherstone Street, 
London, E.C. 
Telephone 9246 London Wall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 
ROOF 
PRINCIPALS 


STEEL ; 
JOISTS. | 


Te ee, 


——=>—" MOTOR GARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. t 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, / 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORWICH. , / 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


5 (Successors to 
mm CHAS. WATSON, F.R.s.4-& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 

SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well de in strong Zi 

eee 


iS Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator. Ualitax.”, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
For supply and.erection of internal fencing required at | For supplying and fixing a penstock on the southern high. 
Racinneate | level sewer No. 2. 
Wewell 6 Co ; : i ; é . £359 10 0} Glenfield & Kennedy . ; 4 2 - 45319 1@9 
Hope Foundry Co. . F ; : ; Wi RAGE Ie AO Cochrane Sigh -° . : . . > O25 gee 
Faulkner & Son. : : j Seg D2 IOe NO Hunter & English . , , ° . - 283 0 ¢ 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss : : : S GTO, 20 Ashton, Frost & Co. . . : . - 270 0 ¢ 
Goats Sone ; ; : ; . ieaT NG Blakeborough S Ole ae . 230 “Gare 
Raybould & Co. , ‘ : é gh DBR has WALLER & Son, Stroud (recommended) . - 2I4 wae 
Elwell. ; : j : 5 p - 279 0 0} For the construction of an underground convenience ir 
McVey . , : : : : wr DFO \ £9 Theobald’s Road and for additions to convenience jp 
Hitt & Sita, Brierley Hill Ironworks Shaftesbury Avenue. Mr. E. F,. Spurrett, borougl 
(accepted) . 2 : ; : ; 25 27 ORS wy e7 surveyor. : 
Shaftesbury 
For improvements at. the British Street school, Poplar, for : Theobald's Road. AveniGg 
London County Council education committee. a as Davey . : : ee Qa ee oc 
Appleby & Sons ‘ : : ; 26 83000 0 Oo Heel ae & Caan ; ais cee 97 | tec 
W. Lawrence & Son ; : 5 E2,3071 70. MO pete Cae ; - Ad ae 1,023 (mec 
@récari& Son 11,997 0 0 Killingback & Co. é . 4,330 5 Ono 1,070 0 ¢ 
J & M. Patrick . , 11,735 OPAC) JENNINGS, Lrp.* ; - 4,063 3 4 648 10 ¢ 
KE. Lawrance & Sons . ; : : : 11,697 Oro Dearing & Sons ; - 4,000 0 0 914 eae 
Wirkiaé Randall...) icles a8 se ea Goalea eas ew Wells & Cor. —. 3,999 0 0 969 0 
wre rice . : , . . 3,050-G2e oe 900 0 ¢ 
ieee Shove ; : ; é ; ib ea 3 i F. & G. Foster . : .. 33896450 are 914 Gec 
Leuk vere oe Mellowes & Co. . f . 3878). "oe 777 aac 
NPA Tlie a Sone : : ; : ; 11,203 gens Spencer, Santo & Co. . 3,870 Nios 976 0 o 
Treasure & Son, Cottenham Road, Upper eh Bennett & Co.. - 3,849 90 0 849 0 0 
Holloway (recommended ) ‘ PLO SO BLO. 0 Pata - 3826 0.0 + |80F (GING 
Architect's estimate (557 7-05 hts Wes GG 2G NO atman & Fotheringham - 3,683 9 0 810 0 ¢ 
Paterson . ; . . 3,047 Gees 787 Bes 
For decorations and repairs at the Napier Restaurant, High Nightingale : : .) 53,5 OOmameranes 796 0 o 
Holborn. Mr. C. W. Cattcort, architect, 58 Theobald’ Ss Jounson & Co.}. : 3,507 uO) HO 876 0 o 
Road, W.C. Borough surveyor’s estimate 3,856 0 Oo 887 0 oO 
Adams & Ward . é , . : . £987. 0 0 * Accepted for Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Goodall & Son " : : 3 ;  868)50" 0 + Accepted for Theobald’s Road. 
Millman & Co. 5 : : : ; - 857 15 6) For supply of fittings, &c., for underground convenience in 
Courtney & Feirbairn . ; 4 2 2 825 15030 Lower Richmond Road, for the London County 
Hawkins E : 3 : 3 : TO EO MEO Council. 
Eames . : : , : Cy aeu One O Doulton & Co. ; : : : : . £403 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey : : : ; fENOOD A410. 50 Finchud Co, : : ; F : - 397° aro 
Higgs. : : . : ; £681, 200.0 G. & D. Musgrave . : i . : . 386 .Geee 
Withers . ‘ : 4 ORS Eos Oo Jennings, Ltd. ; ; . 302 Reno 
Green & SMITH (accepted) é y : +7 @40: 210 210 


Adams, Ltd., Westminster (recommended ) . 207 tomes 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LT 
WELLINGBOROUGH. _ 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and — 
kinds of Builders and Contracto 

Ironwork. 


WELDON ST ONE 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WO! 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNI 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. © 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
a OHN ROOKF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, annie, Coie ey 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical ‘Dar 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowshec 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO Hernia 


H.M. GOVERNMENT 


Every deseription of ‘Auplaalte laid and supplied 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. &. 


For the best of everything in 


GYMNASTIC — 
APPARATU 


APPLY TO— 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. <A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Wile for our elaborate booklet, ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for fate special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ack 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard pet geek? t) fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LOPDON, E.C 


. 
T. M. GARDINER, 


Burford Works, — 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Contractor to H.M. Government, 
India Office, &e. Es 


English and Swedish Design®. _ 
Gymnastic Section Bock 2, Information and Plans Grate 
= TEE’ peat see a 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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—— SUPPLEMENT —E 
LONDON—continued, MARDY. 
For completing carriageways. and footways, Totterdown | For the erection of buildings for the Ferndale Industrial 
Fields estate. Co-operative Society. Messrs. Lewis & MorGan, 
Kavanagh & Co. . : : : £6,926 0 9 architects, ae pridd. f 
: : 1 ne g : : E : : i he.OF. ta Gti 
Killingback & Co. é ; ; / <i) 6854 Ono % ey fates Be : 4 
Mowlem & Co. j ; ; : - 6,290 0 0 Jenkins ’ : 2 : ‘ : AS A TOl, POR sO 
Griffiths & Co. . ; : ; . 6120 eo Willantera. : : : : . 2,099: 9 O 
mo E. Iles . : : : . 5,910 7 of Smith-Jones & Sons . : : i nZ,O30 IRF 
Wimpey & Co. . : : Te atone es William Bros. . : ; : sie me eT 
| Gibbons , : : i . ae airoey | Davies . “1,900 00% 0 
‘ | Munpy, Llandaff North, C Cardiff (accepted) 2 a S87o0vLab 40 
j Manders : . = ; COLE AS es 
\  Coxhead, Leytonstone (recomzmended ) . . 3G eel 
Architect’s estimate . ‘ ; ‘ . 8900. con: ST. ALBANS. 
. ) For providing and laying new sewer and making certain 
For erecting four shops and premises, Highgate Hill, N 


alterations to existing sewer in Bull Lane, Wheat- 


Mr. C. W. Cattcorr, architect, 58 Theobald’s Road, | hampstead. Mr. Henry F. MENCcE, surveyor. 
W.C. | Miskin & Sons ; : Z F 7 . £838 0 Oo 
Hices (accepted) . : : ‘ : . £4,692 AQ» 20 | Williams , : : ; f : tac 5 
| Jackson . ; 3 : A > * 2 404 13) 6 
|For the erection of Archway assembly hall, Hargreave | Williamson . ; : ‘ ; 389,15 0 
| Road, N. Messrs. Coteman & Ho.mes, architects. ~ Cousins, Avenue Road, St. Albans (accepted ). 33838 5 Q 
McCormick & Sons. , : ‘ . £2,882 0 Oo 
Galbraith Bros. A : : ; « £2, 6COUrO ako 
| Mattock & Parsons. «) Deseo G SCOTLAND. 
GRAINGER, Southend (accepted ) 2,250 o o| For carrying-out the Johnshaven waterworks, for the St. 
Cyrus district committee, 
Tuom & StrracHan, Aberdeen (accep/ed )  AB2E. ag 20 
MAIDSTONE SLOUGH. 
For additions to the administration block at the sanatorium, | For making-up, &c., Gray’s Read. Mr. W. W. Cooper, 
| Fant Lane. : town surveyor. 
| Barden & Head ; ; E : . £4470 0 0 Burfoot & Son , : : ; PLS2hs oO 
| Cox Bros. ; é : é . «) 4882 0900 Bowyer . é . : 2 . : + BE) a 
Elmore & Son é MASE RE SS Ripley & Co. . : : , : . 302% 0 6 
| Pearce & Sons : , : . 490° £0750 Free & Son . ‘ i ; : : < Ge oor a 
\aeAvard . é ‘ : : ¥ « W4a7 owe Gibbons . : . : k + : -) 264 50.3 
| Corben & Co. . : } : , , iN 4450 G2 70 Lee & Son. é : : ; ; ; +269 298 °c 
Smith & Son . ; : ; ; : <2 $3903 1h eo Langley & Co. ‘ } : é : . 260 0 0 
Clarke & Epps : : Je98 D510 FO Hardy, Bates & Co. : , ;  FSEh 4 O 
Burrows, Maidstone (accepted ) ' «, Seas Smitu & Son, Nap ill ( (accepted ) , : L6 240°,9 6 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
B. N. SN EWIN & SONS LTD. BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY. STs FARRINGDON ROAD, 
, | Telegrams, “ Snewin, London." LONDON, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
lec. It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendryit presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about |2 hours. 


‘London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


ane Grooved Wall Paper Co JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD.., Minster Mills, READING. 


BATH & *PORTLAND 
od sat a OWNERS. 


> ty ‘( Registered 
: TRAQE MARK 
? s . 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
PLEEGRNGRIT, » WESTWOOD GROUND, 


FARLEIGH DOWN , afaaeee BY HARTHAM PARK é 
BRADFORD ' LONGLER Ts Wilts: Bully ISTE -GEATURY, Ts ieee Mm | 2nd the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


‘ st, ALDHELM ° Box CRAM SIQNE- 

L = : , PORTLAND. 
a ary of the Bar, ¢ eS in) 
, OFFICES BATH. <.: ‘ 
) 


«) LONDON DEPOTS, 
LIVERPOOL : 


"One f& V: 
oh ec obt? RMD C.Ww R .WESTBOURNE PARK 
; orn Fyater 5 c&SwrR.,. NrnE ELMS Sw. 
401 @ 
AS Malad lia a: PRE SE RELIC ERAN Nn Soe RES MANCHESTER 


132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 
- for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
: i -. Gas TRAFFORD PA 
it “SL _? pet _ SF, ORS RM 5 
ms i 


——Z Fo) 
SUMMER DRIED SFASONED BATH STONE FOR’ WINTER USE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 
SHEFFIELD. TRADE NOTES. 

For providing and fixing heating and ventilating apparatus | [y the description of No. 5 Cheapside in our last issue, we 

at Salmon Pastures Council school. omitted to mention that the whole of the carving and 


Srorr & Co., Lrp. (accepted) . : - £1,018 0 0 sculpture, as also the plasterwork, had been carried out for 

For the erection of twenty-two houses, for the housing | the architect by Mr. Gilbert Seale, of 22 George Street, 
committee of the Corporation. Camberwell Road, London. 

WELLERMAN Bros. (accepted ) ; i HART 2 RO ato THE whole of the locks and hardware for the new 


railway known as the Brompton and Piccadilly Tube were 
supplied by Messrs. Yale & Towne, Ltd. of City Road, 
London, E.C., and consisted of door furniture, Blount daar 
WESTMINSTER. checks, ‘putts, &c., as well as Yale locks. The Bakerloo 

For erecting headquarters, riding school, stables, shops and | Tube was Bice fitted with Yale locks, both on the master 
club premises for the 2nd County of London (West- | key system. All the stations on each tube are controlled 
minster Dragoons) Imperial Yeomanry, at the corner of | by a separate grand master key, which will actuate any and 
Horseferry Road and Elverton Street, S.W. Mr. D. B. | every lock. Foch station in turn is controlled by a separate 
HEDDERWICK, architect, 38 Great James Street, Bedford | sub-master key, which will only control the locks on that 
Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. A. R. HeEnperson, | particular station. The Yale and Towne Company have 


46a Pall Mall, S.W. also received the contract for the furnishing of all the 
Colls & Sons and Trollope & Sons . . £14,300 oO oO | hardware forthe new Charing Cross, Euston Ante Hampstead 
Hibberd Bros., Ltd. . : ; . 8 £3,057" 3. 271 Ubube, 
Shepherd & Co. ; ‘ : Ll 2tOCoN MOO Tue Allington schools, near Grantham, are being 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . ; : s . 12,838 oO oO] warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man. 
Lorden & Son . : ; ‘ ‘ . 12,674 © O/| chester grates and exhaust roof ventilators, the same being 
Sabey & Sons . ; : pe 2 OUO_ Orso supplied by Messrs. Ek. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
Patman & Fotheringh. ham, seat { : -, 12,583 ©0..0))) chester. 
Wallis : ; : } ; . - 425430 J0nn0l Messrs. Orrzmann & Co. have adhered to their annual 
Sheffield Bros. . . : ; : - 12,288 © ©} custom of preparing a special catalogue of Christmas. 
F.& Hob. Higgs a AG SES le hae : - 12,247 © © presents, in which everything required ‘for adornment or 
LoncpEn & Son, Lv. (accepted ) . - 12,098 © © | use in residences is comprised and all at prices which are 
alluring. 
WINDSOR. 


For making-up, &c., Beaumont Road. A BiLL was deposited in Parliament on Monday . 
Asphalte. Patent Paving. | INcorporate the Channel Tunnel Company and to authorise 


Burfoot & Son . 3 ; .4398 o oO £480 o o|.the construction of works which shall form part of the 
Bowyer . : : : ehh: O20 398 o o| scheme.intended to connect England and France by means 
Free & Sons . : : Nera 2)0) pues uae S682) SL eitonea railway. under the English Channel. Powers are 
tardy, Bate & Co. . , WHBAG MLS 7,0 343 14 0 | sought to.execute such works up to the three-mile limit, 
Langley & Johnson é a8 239 162-7 315 3 3:| and itis proposed'that a new company shall hereafter be 
Smith & Sons . ¢ 5 SD A16 301 0 0,| registered for the purpose ot carrying out the entire project. 
Lee. ; é ; : SORTS tye AG 294. 7 6 /| It is estimated that the scheme will involve a total outlay of 
Gibbons . BESET e O 299 I5 3 | 36,000,000/. 
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also F LOORING. TILES. 


STAFFORDSHIRE Porenaes 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUNST/ 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central. 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLIC 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 
Specialty : 


HITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 
Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on Application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


-PINNOX PATENT: HEARTH FIRES 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ATHEDRAL SERIES.—-MANCHESTER: THE CHOIR, WESTWARDS. 


DESIGN FOR THE PEACE PALACE, THE HAGUE. 


GRANTSWOOD, HORSHAM. 


NORNEY, SHACKLEFORD, NEAR GODALMING, SURREY. 
THE ORCHARD, CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS. 
HOUSE ON THE HOG’S BACK, NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
PERRYCROFT, COLWALL, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
HOUSE AT CASTLEMORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


t Birmingham a daily supply of 19,000,000 gallons of 
Jater is obtained from Elan Valley reservoirs, and the 
iantity of compensation water running through the sluice 
| the bottom of Oaban dam is 27,000,000 gallons per day. 
‘no rain fell for nine months it is estimated that Birming- 
/m would still have a sufficient supply. ; 
) Tue Lancashire education committee announce their 
tention of providing a new public elementary school for 
10 children at Clifton, near Lytham, and in the meantime 
accept the transfer to them of the Clifton and St. Anne’s 
ach of England school as a public elementary school. 
jie education committee also intend to erect a new public 
ementary school for 450 children at Cadishead. 
\ Tue Scarborough Corporation are about to apply to the 
peal Government Board for sanction to borrow 209,000/. 
jready sanctioned by the provisional order, both on the 
Jarine Drive and Approach Road. Three years ago the 
jrporation obtained a sanction to borrow 4,o00/. for the 
\pproach Road, and last year another order to borrow 
|,000/. for the Marine Drive, both being subject to the 
yproval of the Local Government Board. 


Arter a long spell of depression, it has been evident for - 


yme time, says the Liverpool Courier, that the North Wales 
jate trade is again looking up. Reports, on the whole of a 
yourable character, come from most of the quarry centres, 
‘id these show that for several weeks the stocks have been 
jeadily diminishing. The increased demand has encouraged 
j@ quarry owners in the Carnarvonshire district to put up 


‘in advance on garden city principles. 
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the prices on all sizes, and the revised list will come into 
force in January. Prices have been advanced to bring them 
into line with Penrhyn and Dinorwic. 


Ar Rutherglen Dean of Guild Court, a Glasgow builder 
was charged with having, in building a villa at Rutherglen, 
deviated from the original plans submitted before a previous 
court at which lining was granted in his favour. The 
procurator-fiscal stated that the deviations with which Mr. 
Glen was charged’ were thirty-five in number, and the Act 
provided that for each a fine of 50/ could be inflicted. If 
builders were allowed to deviate in the way he had done 
there would be no use for a Dean of Guild Court at all. 
After considering the case the court fined the respondent in 
the sum of 21/. for the deviations, and 1/ for a breach of 
the by-laws in covering up the “ damp course.” 


Ar the last meeting of the Chelsea Borough Council the 
surveyor was asked for an explanation touching a com- 


| munication from the London County Council enclosing a 


copy of a letter addressed to a householder intimating that 
the correct number of the house at present known as 
12 Tedworth Square is 13. The surveyor said that the 
position had arisen solely in consequence of the popular 
superstition with regard to the number The lady 
who occupied the house said the number was unlucky and 
she had therefore obliterated it and substituted 12. All the 
other houses in the square had odd numbers. No harm 
had really been done to anyone. The Council declined to 
interfere. 


Fe: 


A GARDEN suburb has been planned for Wolverhamp- 
ton. It is proposed to carry out the scheme on an estate of 
about 400 acres belonging to the Right Hon. Sir Richard H. 
Paget, Bart. The centre of the estate is 2 miles from the 
centre of the town, and the site is from 450 feet to 500 feet 
above. sea level. It is well timbered and picturesque in 
character. The design of the whole area is being prepared 
Ample provision will 
be made for wide roads and open spaces for gardening and 
recreation. The plan of development is being prepared by 
Mr. Detmar Blow and Mr. Fernand Billerey, architects, and 
Mr. Thomas Adams, late secretary and manager of the First 
Garden City, Limited, is acting as agent for the owner in 
carrying out the scheme. Sites will be sold under certain 
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‘ Sang de Beuf Colour. 


The 


Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Wortley, Leeds 


The whole of the Stations on the Underground Electric Railways (about 35) 


are being faced with 


BURMANTOFTS’ 


FAIENCE 


With Gold Lettering. 


Lnspection of samples by Architects respectfully invited, 


London Offices 
—& Showrooms 


2 & 3, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
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SSS 
restrictive covenants, which, while giving full security to Tue Dundee Town Council have resolved to employ < 
the individual, will prevent haphazard speculation to the | electrical expert to consult with and report upon the pp 
public detriment in the future, and it is hoped to make) posals made by the resident engineer as to the most desi 
arrangements to ultimately give the community sufficient | able extension policy to be pursued, as to whether a ne 
control over the area to be developed, including all open | station should be laid down, and as to whether extension | 
spaces, to enable it to prevent overcrowding and to secure the present station on the lines suggested or otherwi 
permanence to the principles underlying the scheme. It is | Should be adopted. It was further provided that whatey 
also proposed to hold a model housing exhibition on the | recommendations might be agreed on, that the relath 
estate in the late summer and autumn of 1907, when prizes | works should be carried out under the direction of 4 
amounting to at least 250/. will be awarded for the best | Dundee electrical engineer. 


houses containing four and five rooms, and erected at a cost | A Locat Government Boarp inquiry was held at Ma 
not exceeding 250/. chester on the 14th inst. into the Corporation’s applicatic 
for power to borrow 60,000/. for extensions at the electrici 
works. The first object is to extend and complete tl 
ELECTRIC NOTES. | plant at the Deine Street station and sub-station plan 
Tue electric-light installation at the Guildhall, London, | at a cost of 11,0947 It is desirabie further convertir 
is about to be extended at a cost of 1,000/. power should be provided in order to meet the increasi: 
/ demands of the future. A second object is to previc 
Cc oO &e o be 7 
contract to the value of 300,090/. for the electrification of the could be done vert Er Caaaame it wae determine aia 
«Athens A ; " 3 ; ; in additional turbine units and gear, &c., incidental to ther 
THE electricity committee of the Darlington Corporation at a cost of 25,250/, The provision of. meters would co 
on Saturday decided to put down an additional 500-kilowatt 7,500/, and motors 16,136/. 
generating set at a cost of 3,700/. The maximum possible out- | 
put ofall plant now available is 540 kilowatts, and during the | 
oresent winter it will have to be worked at 9 per cent. | 
phere its safe output to meet the demand. | VARIETIES. 


Tue Beckenham Council have decided to purchase that THE Devonshire County Council have now approved” 

portion of the South Metropolitan Electric Light Company’s | @ Scheme for erecting, in conjunction with the Corporatio 
undertaking which is within the portion of the parish of | a large secondary school at Torquay. 
Beckenham known as the Crystal Palace district. The | Tue education committee at Boston, Lines, have recor 
Beckenham Council already owns an undertaking for | mended the Town Council to build a school on the We 
supplying electric light and power, and this acquisition | side of the town to accommodate 4oo children at an ési 
gives it power over the whole of Beckenham. | mated cost of £4,000. 


A crrcutar letter has been sent by the Poplar Borough | Tue Leeds City Council last week decided by thir 
Municipal Alliance to the secretaries of the various rate- | votes to eleven, after a prolonged debate, to promote aB 
payers’ associations and kindred societies within the area | in Parliament for power to carry out a sewage 4 
affected by the London County Council electric power | which is estimated to cost 1,250,000/. ; 
scheme, with a view to advising the association that some | EXTENSIVE new sidings, providing accommodstil fi 
progress has been made, and that no delay will occur in | 2,000 waggons, are to be built at? ‘Hull, at a cost ‘of near 
submitting particulars of the Bill to the various organisa- | 50,o00/., by the North-Eastern Railway Company, to me 
tions and arranging concerted action to oppose the Bull. | the exceptional increase in coal shipments from that port. 


Messrs. Bruce PEesLes & Co., Ltp., have been given a 


MAHOGANY Loss ano NIN & SELL pee CANA 


Dry BOARDS. BOOTLE 


TEAK Locs « PLanks. ? Nes LIVERPOOL Rs WHITEWOOD Boarps, oh 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


LIMITED, 
BY Appointment to their Majestics the Ring and Quecn, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOUR: 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 4 
— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ¥ 


WRITE TO 


358 RATHBONE PLACE, LO ¥ 


fades CATALOGUE. 


SO 
Paterson’s B IT UM E N Damp Coureill 


Durable and Impervious to Moisture. 


Numerous Testimonials from Surveyors of Cities, Boroughs and Urban Districts. 


We quote one as follows :— 


¢ ‘ : : : a 
A most perfect protection ag gainst damp raising in wall. IH builders could be persuaded to use such, 
I feel confident that complaints Sn damp walls would be reduced to a minimum.’ 


DAMP. PROOF. Builders’ Merchants wanted as Agents in al! large Towns, ASK FOR OUR 


: SOLE MAKERS: wy 
IMPERISHABLE. PRICE LIST “Y” 
ChEAG JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., AND SAMPLER 


VICTORIA WORKS. 
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_ Mr. Havpane has stated, in reply to Mr. James Mason, | scholars of Stepney could be conveyed daily by London 
jpat it is proposed to erect barracks on the site lately | County Council trams.” 

cquired by the War Office adjoining the Victoria Barracks Tue Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund has now paid 
t Windsor, but the details are not yet definitely settled. for new chapel schemes built largely through its instru- 

Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the loan | mentality the sum of 232,102 in grants, and the present 
sked by the Gainsborough Urban Council for their markets’ | debt. is 163 per cent. on the entire outlay. In the last ten 
|xtension and town improvement scheme. The Council | years the chapel department has had to do with the building 
atend to widen Church Street and Lord Street at a cost of | of 1,013 new chapels, many of which are paid for entirely. 
5934, and 6,717/. will be spent upon extending and im- | Of this number 391 are in places where previously no 
roving the covered market area. Wesleyan chapel existed. 

‘THE Tunbridge Wells Town Council have resolved to Tue Liverpool tramways committee have decided to fit 
roceed with the Bill to enable them to compulsorily acquire | fifty cars, at a cost not exceeding 4/. per car, with a new 
je chalybeate springs on the historic Pantiles. The Council | sanding device invented by Mr. Mallins, the traffic manager, 
jill also apply for powers to advertise and otherwise | with the object of preventing skidding. The device will, it 
opularise the town, the total expenditure involved being | is claimed, make the skidding of wheels impossible with 
0,000/. ordinary care on the part of the driver, and will always 
| Tue Glasgow Master Painters’ Association, under the | insure the effectual working of both the electric and hand 
juspices of the National Association of Master Painters, in | brakes. 
onnection with the annual conference of the trade which | THE surveyor to the Abergele Town Council has reported 
akes place in the city early in January, have arranged a | to the Council that during the last storm a large stretch of 
‘)ecorative Trades exhibition, which will open in the Fine} a groyne on the shore had been swept away. He 
irt Institute, Glasgow, on the 26th inst. | confessed that the portion destroyed had done but 

Tue plans and works committee of Edinburgh Town | little good. The work of the portion left had been 
‘ouncil have received a letter from the secretary of the | wonderful. In the course of a few days the remains of 
Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, London, offering for accept- | the groyne had collected thousands of tons of gravel, and 
‘nee by the Corporation plans of the Dean Bridge, Edin- | in one place the accumulation was about 8 feet thick. 
Jurgh, 1829, and design for a bridge over the Water of | Nothing of the kind had ever been seen on the Abergele 
eith, near Edinburgh, 1829. It was agreed to accept the | beach. 
fier. A FINE piece of joinery worthy of inspection by archi- 

Tue second International Congress on School Hygiene | tects is the canopy for the Archbishop’s throne, Westminster 
jill be held at the University of London, South Kensington, | Cathedral, just completed by Mr. F. A. Fawkes, of the 
rom August 5 to August 7,1907. The work will be divided | Joinery Works, Chelmsford. It is constructed of fumed oak 
ato eleven sections. An exhibition of school building and | and walnut, inlaid with holly and ebony, and enriched with 
jurnishing and appliances will be organised by the Royal | artistic carving. The architects are Messrs. J. F. Bentley & 
ianitary Institute. Lectures will also be given and general | Son, 13 John Street, Adelphi, architects to the cathedral. 
iscussions held. This canopy, together with the new baldachino, will be 


Tur London education committee have agreed :—‘ That | maugurated at High Mass on Christmas Eve. 
: be referred to the buildings and attendance sub-committee PaRAFFIN paper has been found to be useful in protect- 
3 consider and report as to the practicability and compara- | ing beams and columns of iron and steel against rust. The 
ive cost of providing the 1,200 school places in Stepney by | iron was first thoroughly cleansed from rust by means of 
schoo] to be erected on or near some open space, at or | wire brushes. A coat of sticky paint was then applied, and 
utside the county boundary, to and from which the senior ' the paper pressed lightly on the surface of the fresh paint. 


———— - 
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| As bee | | Similar Work 
Constructed ke Si te | ; carried out for 
with i, Noes: GREAT EASTERN RLY, 66., 


DOVETAIL | L. & S.W, ALY, 60. 
H.M. HOME OFFICE, 
CORRUGATED OFFICE OF WORKS, 
STEEL WAR OFFICE, AND 
SHEETING, 


VARIOUS PUBLIC BODIES, 
&c. 


THE FIREPRO 


&e, 
: imited, TAMWORTH. | 
(BBS & CANNING, Limited, Bere ae RaB od 


A‘HITEC- IN ALL the New Journal, 
= COLOURS .. THE .. 
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Photo of work carried out for H.M. War Office. 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION TO SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


OF C0., LTD., Ses. adeiphi, LONDON, w.c. 


Tf not send 14d. in stamps to 
| P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


varded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


“LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 


iz Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. | 
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Other coats of paint were then put on the papered surface. 
It was found that iron and steel thus protected remained in 
the same state as at first after two years and three months’ 
constant exposure to smoke and dust and damp. The first 
sticky layer of paint was also intact, and in some places 
still not dry. Iron and steel so treated will also resist the 
effect of sewer. gases. 


A MODEL cottage is to be erected at the forthcoming 
Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. The theatres and 
music-halls committee of the London County Council have 
decided that all woodwork, flimsy materials, artificial floral 
decorations, &¢., used in connection with the building be 
rendered satisfactorily non-inflammable; that before the 
building is used by the public a certificate from the district 
surveyor as to its stability be forwarded to the Council ; 
that the position of the building be to the satisfaction of the 
Council; and that the regulations of the Council with regard 
to lighting be complied with. 


Tue town hall at Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, is probably 
the only building of its kind in the country for which there 
is no owner. It was erected in 1700 by the first Earl of 
Rochester, and until a few months ago it belonged to Lady 
Meux, who, when appealed to by the inhabitants of the 
town to withdraw it from the sale of her estate, which was 
then taking place, did so, and announced that she had 
decided to give it to the town. Recently it was stated by 
her ladyship’s agent that the building belonged to no one, 
but it is expected to be transferred to the town trust shortly. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation have approved of a scheme 
for the extension of the fruit market, which will cost 
17,000/. in addition to the 30,000/. paid for the site. This 
plan entails the demolishing of the old police station build- 
ings, with the exception of the front wall in Albion Street, 
to which should be extended the steel roof from the western 
portion of the markets. The scheme suggested that the 
proposed covering of Albion Street should be set aside in 
the meantime, and this would bring a saving of 2,000/. The 
total cost of the scheme would represent 2,350/. per annum 
for interest and sinking fund, and to meet that charge the 
market floorage of 12,959 square feet at 3s. 6d, and the 
basement of 14,867 square feet at 3¢., would bring an esti- 
mated return of 2,453/. 
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THE gas committee of the Manchester Corporation ha: 
resolved to recommend the Council to apply for sanctic 
to borrow 300,000/. for extension purposes. -The sum 
100,000/. is needed for the construction of a new holder 
the Bradford Road works—already the largest in the ej 
and among the biggest in the whole kingdom. The ne 
holder will be able to contain 10,000,000 cubic feet of ga 
It will be the second largest holder in the country. The 
is only one—in London—with a greater capacity, yj 
12,000,000 cubic feet. A sum of 50,000/. is required for ¢| 
completion of the retort-house at Gaythorn, and the balan 
will be devoted to the construction of street mains, seryj 
pipes, meters and stoves. e 

Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have be 
considering the question-of what course it would be best 
adopt in order to prevent the further narrowing by siltin 
&c., of Crosby Channel between Taylor’s Bank and ¢# 
Askew Spit. Mr. A. G, Lyster, the engineer-in-chief, entere 
into consultation with various experts. It is believed th, 
it has been substantially decided that an improveme) 
scheme shall be proceeded with at once, and no dout 
therefore, the matter will at an early date be mentioned | 
one of the weekly meetings of the Dock Board. The ide 
it is stated, is to provide a training wall or walls along tl 
Crosby Channel, and altogether the operations will necess 
tate an expenditure of something like 50,000/. 

THE special committee of the Manchester Corporatio 
who have to consider the question of sewer ventilation mi 
at the town hall last week. Some time ago the city su 
veyor presented a report on the subject, and it was decide 
to carry out experiments in Wilmslow Road for ventilatin 
the sewers by means of the tramway poles. Eleven « 
these special poles were used, and they had the effect « 
discharging the sewer gas at a height of 25 feet above th 
level of the road. The Withington committee have ordere 
a number of these poles to be used in a very much large 
area. It has now been decided that the city surveye 
should select a considerable area on which to carry ot 
extensive experiments by meais of carrying away the ge 
at the gable ends of houses. The committee decided furthe 
to make arrangements with Professor Delépine to conduc 
experiments as to the effects of sewer gas on the publi 
health, extending over a period of two years. 


CABOT’ 


No other Deafener does this. 


sound waves. 


KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead- 
spaces, giving highest insulating power, Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a re 
warm in Winter, cool in Summer. DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND UNINFLAMMABLE 


Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND-DEADENING the high 
degree of efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUIL 


INSULATING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING. 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up | 
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Kinnear Patent Steel 
Rolling Shutters. 


B. & S. Patent Folding 
Gates. - 


Art Metal Work. © 
| Hand-Power Lifts. 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Stains for Exterior 
Woodwork. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, ~— 


de TD. EA aS ee 


19, 20 & 21 


TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C 
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BUILDING IN JOHANNESBURG. | VENTURENE WALL TILES. 


Trine the month of October the following plans of | Ir a collection of the products which best exemplified 
arate buildings or tenements were approved by the 


4 a : i raat g 
jannesburg Town Council, including alterations and English supremacy in manufactures had to be brought 
Wlitions :— together, the numerous varieties of glass identified with 
) Within one mile of Market Square a total of 55 plans Messrs. Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., would hold prominent 
re passed, from one to two miles distant from the square | Place. Their improvements form an important chapter in 
tre were 94, from two to uae miles 76, and from three the history of English industry. They have utilised not only 
: oat ne ron ellings. chemistry but geometry. The constant success by which 
i ’ & ’ 8 5, © and | ens 1 > i. r y dd 

: ae ae ransiu n and, we may a 
dees, and the remainder additions and buildings other than ) Pe mS colourlessiess, ia y 3 
-esidential quarters : strength are combined, could only be attained by a close 
Compared with the corresponding month of last year study of chemistry as seen in phenomena both within 
. jabeuci plans for uew dwellings : “) and without furnaces. But surprising as are the vast sheets 
ven the nu ple dwellings passed was hl tel d £) Mes CI ’s works 
4 the month shows a falling off in this respect of 157 of glass which are turned out oO essrs. (chances wor he 
4d in the same particular for the period of ‘four months as if no trouble were required to produce them, yet to the 
eling in October last, compared with a corresponding student of science they will appear less wonderful than one 
6s of the previous year there isa acneaes of ie lia of those combinations of lenses which Messrs. Chance build 
1) ’ c ~ cad L pai oe . xe . - 
t, matter of shops, while last month there were only 15 in a oI we use of Nc aes Ey Bed eens ake i 
eitemplation of erection, during the same month last year The: RHE CLOTS yo ae eee Sa tag 
tire were 111, showing a decrease of 96 geometry, and an error in the curve of a prism would be 
y > . yt . . : : 
i . “74° : F sufficient to interfere with the ical laws which rule 
‘The estimated cost of the buildings and alterations for ae ae ne ak es Ope paint ees 
wich plans have been passed during last month was OPETIC: APPDATA, a a) ae Teepe tape tr dy yc 
: re Gas 2 .| Simple as they may seem, the Venturene wall tiles 
6102, as compared with 173,072/. for the month of . UO ee 6 mel ae . j 
fober ‘1905. Taking the four months ended on also exemplify the scientific principles which have been 
5: 5 - = & Rae / 7 + Iz ray 1] ] 
(tober 31 last in comparison with the same period of the he ee ee oe Like the: revolving eee 
qvious year there is a decrease of .603,245/. in the esti | they are solutions of a definite problem and not accidental 
L! j : c * 3) we) A > 4 P 4 ie . z . ° . 2 
1 ted cost of erections during the former period. | results. Realising that a Seer ae was Se fora 
/Compared with the month of September of this year great inany places, it was concluded that a variety of non- 
fires a decrease in the number of plans soucea of 47 transparent glass would be adapted for that end. In order 
ty: : pie S pass ; 5 = na ‘ = hte F 3 
da decrease in the estimated cost of erections of 6,060/. gt Ogi ee Ee BG placedes glossy is Peay tonetaers 
ice January last, when the estimated cost of erections | so as to allow no interstices for germs or other dangers, It 
ae 173,298/ (heres fen eradual falline Off iealen one | WaS necessary that the angles should be perfect right 
y ny . : ae cents angles, and, indeed, a Venturene tile could be used as a set- 
two notable exceptions about the middle ot the year ADE She OSS a . : ) 
, square. Curves are, however, in favour in Messrs. Chance’s 
———— works, and we imagine workmen and others must find 
s _ greater }-leasure in those tiles which serve to cover angles 
Tue School of Oriental Studies at Manchester University | of walls, and which are laid out on a curve generally of 2-inch 
3, through the generosity of Professor Schuster, been | radius. They can also be obtained in or double curves. In 


riched by the gift of a collection of Babylonian documents | that way what often is a weak part in a sanitary sense is 
«ing from the third millennium, B.c. The tablets illustrate | securely closed. The material almost resembles porcelain. 
t: Conditions prevailing in the period immediately follow- | One surface is left rough in order to afford a better key to 
iy the reign of Khammurabi. the cement; the other side is embossed and delicately 
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glazed. There are two kinds, white and tinted. The tiles 
are unchangeable in colour, and are suggestive of rigorous 
cleanliness and safety. They are not only pleasant to look 
upon, but they embody desirable sanitary qualities. 
are made in various sizes, viz. 3 by 3 inches; 6 by 3 inches; 
g by 3 inches; 6 by 6 inches. The prices are very 
moderate. Messrs. Chance can supply a special cement for 
setting the tiles, and full instructions for rendering walls 
and fixing are given. As a sanitary wall-lining it will be 
evident that the tiles, from the peculiar 
material, need no recommendation. 


AMENITY OF PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 


Errorts are being made to form societies for the following 
purposes :— 
To preserve natural beauty in and around the city. 


They | 


To promote such systematic planning of suburban | 


extension as would create garden suburbs all round the 
city. 

To secure parks, open spaces and playgrounds for young 
and old. 

To encourage the erection of picturesque houses. 

To encourage the planting of trees, shrubs, &c., in new 
streets, in churchyards, in open spaces 


_ injures, where it fails to destroy, vegetable life. 


and wherever | 


possible round schools, churches and other public build- | 


ings. 


_ trade are of the brightest. 


To encourage and assist householders to beautify their | 
houses and streets by the cultivation of garden plots, | 
window boxes, &c. ; by enlisting the assistance of practical | 


gardeners and by giving advice as to suitable plants for 
town growth; by arranging with firms to supply seeds to 
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| grounds thrown open to the public. 
character and | ° 
public at stated times. 


offer prizes to their employés for successful stokir 


| exercise greater care in the management of fires. 
, 1S unconsumed fuel. 


(Duc. 21, 1906, 


As a rule wild flowers will only grow in their native hayy 
and never look so well elsewhere. 
To get people to abstain from throwing waste pap: 
orange peel, banana skins, &c., into the streets, and | 
remove such rubbish wherever possible. | 
To discourage picnic parties from leaving waste Pap: 
empty bottles, &c., in lovely country spots. | 
To get people to assist in preserving private parks a 


To induce owners of fine grounds to open them to t 


To promote a purer atmosphere and a greater supply | 
sunlight by encouraging (a) owners of works to adopt t| 
most improved appliances for smoke prevention, and | 
Smo). 
It pollutes the atmosphere, obseur’ 
the sun, endangers health, renders our buildings ugly, 


(6) householders to adopt more economic fireplaces, and 


as 


To create enthusiasm among children for the object | 
this branch by means of (a) lessons in school, (8) a childrer. 


pledge. | 


BUILDING PROSPECTS IN DUNDEE. | 
ACCORDING to the Dundee Advertiser, the prospects before tl 
While it is true that the requir. 
ments of the municipality in regard to the provision 1 
sanitary accommodation have been generally met—and j 


this connection it must be remembered that such formed | 


' very valuable source of employment in slack times—wor) 


members of the association at special rates ; by getting the | 
Corporation and also private individuals to lend shrubs and | 


plants for beautifying districts where permanent growth is 
difficult. 
To encourage flower shows and gardening competitions. 


To get the public generally to become the guardians of | 


all trees, plants and flowers in private gardens, in public 
parks, and in the fields and lanes around the city. Careless 
plucking 0° wild flowers and unwise attempts to transplant 
them into town gardens are responsible for much damage. 


ELECTRIC. 
LIFTS. 
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Our Automatic Lifts are not 
luxuries—they are a present- 
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{ 


of great magnitude will be commenced during the ensuin: 
year. These are mostly of a public character. So fare 
the municipality is concerned there is the scheme of librar 


extension to be carried out in terms of the Carnegie gitt- 


two district libraries, one in the west, at Blackness Avenu 


‘Pulsometer'| 


Steam Pump. 


ss) 


and the other in the north end, at Strathmartine Roa 
and it may be a central reading-room. The expenditur 
on these works will be about 24,0004 Then there j 
the new technical institute, funds for which have bee 
secured. On the site of Chapelshade jute works, Be 
Street, it will be erected. The buildings, from th 
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jontractor’s point of view, are the most important of 
ecent times. The structural cost will run from 35,000/. 
hl 4o,ooo/, Then in connection with University College, 
\rrangements are being made for the erection of the 
‘ew physical laboratory, the funds for which are gifted by 
fr. Andrew Carnegie, ieee Chis important adjunct of 


Jnion Mount, represents an expenditure of 12,500/, The 
rea cleared by the great Seagate fire is a field for the 
radesmen. As soon as circumstances permit a start will 
Ne made with the building of the new “ Bonds.” 
dea of the magnitude of this undertaking may be gathered 
\when it is stated that the estimated cost runs from 30,000/. to 
}5,000/. With this promise before it the trade looks forward 
5 the incoming year with satisfaction. So far as the opera- 
ions of the past year are concerned, villa building, as 
tated, has been fairly brisk. The exectart . 
wildings, it seems, has got a check. Investors, realising 
‘hat the supply of house property of this description, if it 
"iioes not actually exceed, as some assert, is fully adequate 
io meet demand, have exercised restraint. 


ROOF COVERINGS. 


‘fae “ Eternit ” roofing slates and insulating sheets, although 
"recently introduced, are making their way in this country 
“hsthey merit. There are many buildings which they are ad- 
nirably adapted to cover, and hence it is that the Admiralty, 
he War Office, the Office of. Works and many others in 
ha Britain are employing * *Eternit,’ 
‘se no less adapted for use in the Colonies. It is produced 
‘in the form of slates or tiles, and the three colours, s 
\plue and terra-cotta, are always in stock. The niatersal has 
the advantage of imparting to roofs, walls, ceilings and 
artitions in which it is used a pleasing apres It is 


position there need be no fear of cracking or shr inking. 
is equally adapted to curved as to plane surfaces. The fact 
that British and colonial fire insurance companies accept 
"ternit” as fire-resisting enhances its other qualities. 
Messrs. G. R. Speaker & Co. have the sole patent rights for 
j Great Britain, Ireland and the Isle of Man. 


Jniversity College, the site of which is on the grounds at | erection or repair 


| if the regulations are to apply to Scotland the Scottish 
| building trades should be directly represented on the 


Some | 


of tenement | 


| the dinner 


and it is found to | 


grey, | 


Needless to say it can be rapidly fixed, and when once in | 
It | 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION. 


Tue Scottish Building Trades Federation, of which the 
headquarters are in Edinburgh, have sent a petition to the 
Home Secretary with reference to the proposed regulations 
as to the erection of scaffolding and measures for the safe- 
guarding of the lives of workmen while employed in the 
of buildings. The Federation urge that 


Gladstone to 


departmental committee appointed by Mr. 
the 


inquire into the subject. The different centres of 


| Federation throughout Scotland have been communicated 


with, in order that witnesses may be sent from Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Inverness, Glasgow and Edinburgh to give evidence 
before the committee. “Mr. W. Graham Yool, “president of 
the Building Trades Exchange of the City and District of 
Edinburgh, made reference to the proposed regulations at 
of the building trades in Edinburgh recently, 
and said that the framers of the regulations knew absolutely 
nothing about the conditions which obtained as to the 
erection of scaffolding and the way building operations 
were carried out in Scotland. The regulations required to 
be seriously considered by all interested in the building 
trade. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


An interdepartmental committee of the London County 
Council have been considering some subjects relating to 
physical deterioration. One of the subjects was smoke 
pollution. The recommendations have been considered by 
public control committee No, 2 with the following result :— 
‘The committee strongly advocate that cases of pollution 
of the air by smoke and noxious vapours in the manu- 
facturing districts should be heard by a stipendiary magis- 
trate. A stricter enforcement of the law anda change in 
legislation, giving higher. penalties, would produce a greater 
improvement without imposing any serious burden on 
manufacturers. It should also be considered whether the 
responsibilities of the ordinary householder in regard to 
domestic smoke pollution might not be brought home to him.” 
With regard to this recommendation we may say that 
proceedings in respect of smoke nuisance in London are 


ij 


“ 
—~ 


at the Goyt Mill, Stockport. 


“ 
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almost invariably taken before stipendiary magistrates, 
generally with satisfactory results. 

In connection with the suggestion for the stricter enforce- 
ment of the law, it has Jong been realised that a smoke- 
laden atmosphere diminishes the vitality of those who 
habitually breathe it, increases their liability to disease and 
finally shortens their lives, and, in consequence, the Council 
has done all that is possible to secure in London the strict 
enforcement of the law as to smoke nuisance. 

The Council cannot take direct action in the case of 
smoke nuisance from trade premises, as the enforcement of 
the powers contained in sections 23 and 24 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, for dealing with such nuisance 
is entrusted to the borough councils. The Council is, how- 
ever, vested with the power of acting in default should a 
borough council fail to carry out its duty, and close observa- 


‘tion is kept by the Council’s officials in cases of emission of 


smoke in order that the attention of the borough councils 
may be at once directed to any serious nuisance coming 
under notice. Up to October 31, 1906, attention had been 
directed to 9,381 infringements of the law, with the result 
that “trade smoke” in London has been reduced to what 
may be regarded as the possible minimum under the exist- 
ing law. 

The emission of smoke from locomotives on railways 
and roads is prohibited in special Acts dealing with such 
traffic, and under these Acts the Council is able to take direct 
action, although only as a comimoninformer. Since August 
1899, when the Council commenced taking action under 
these Acts for suppressing the then serious smoke nuisance 
from 'reilway locomotives, proceedings have been taken in 
no less than 1,095 cases against various railway companies 
whose locomotives enter London, and penalties including 
costs amounting to 3,061/. 17s. 6d. have been imposed. In 
consequence of the action taken, nuisance from this source 
has been much reduced, and the railway companies now 
take special precautions to prevent undue emission of 
smoke from their locomotives, at any rate whilst they are in 
London. 

We have repeatedly advocated the strengthening of the 
law as to smoke nuisance. Very little advantage can be 
taken of sections 23 and 24 (a) of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, which deal with smoke of any colour provided it 


is a nuisance, as the usefulness of these sections is impair! 
by the insertion of qualifying words. Section 24 (6), whi| 
deals with black smoke only, is usually relied on byt! 
borough councils undertaking prosecutions, but the prese! 
procedure involves much unnecessary delay, as statuto| 
notices have to be served before legal proceedings can }! 
commenced and an order for abatement of the nuisance || 
the imposition of a penalty can be obtained, so that in q]| 
meantime the nuisance may be continued with impunit! 
If the word “ black” were omitted this section would me 
most cases of nuisance, and several of the borough coune} 
have asked the Council to take steps when opportuni 
arises for extending the usefulness of the section by amen 
ing it in this direction, We have accordingly asked 
public health committee, when dealing with the amendme 
of the Public Health Act, to provide for a modification | 
section 24 (6) so that it will deal not only with black smok 
but with all smoke causing a nuisance, and at the san 
time provide for direct procedure and cumulative penaltie 
so as to end the present cumbrous procedure. We ha 
also advocated an amendment of the Railway Acts so as 
provide heavier penalties on railway companies for pe 
sistent nuisance. If these amendments are secured thei 
should be no difficulty in successfully dealing with smok 
nuisance arising in London from trade premises or loc 
motives. - 

It is estimated that half of the smoke in London come 
from private houses, which are unaffected by the preset 
law. The smoke from each individual chimney may 
slight, but when it is remembered that in winter probabl 
one million domestic chimneys in London pour forth smok 
daily into the atmosphere, it is evident that the total volum 
of smoke must be huge. : 

Dr. W. N. Shaw, of the Meteorological Office, state 
that he finds from comparison of records that, owing to it 
smoke, London loses half of its sunshine in winter an 
one-sixth in summer, and there can be no doubt the 
domestic grates contribute largely towards this evil. Man 
people advocate the abolition of the open fire in favour c 
the closed stove system in use on the Continent, but whil 
undoubtedly the general adoption of such a system ¢ 
heating would result in a purer external atmosphere, thi 
would be secured at the sacrifice of much of the fresh ai 
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side living rooms for which open fires, by providing a 
"hod deal of ventilation, are largely responsible. It is 
lerefore unlikely that English people will abandon the 
yen fire. Although, owing to the very nature of its con- 
ruction, it seems impossible to combine in the open grate 


al or coke be exclusively used, careful experiment and 


_jates on the market which secure excellent combustion of 
al and largely reduce the amount of smoke. At the 


ent Society recently conducted a series of elaborate tests 


_ lly studying the problem of proper firegrate construction. 
, Much reduction of smoke nuisance from private houses 
¢ 


sctricity for the purpose of heating and cooking, as it has 


is been suggested that the amount of smoke could also be 
" \nsiderably reduced by adopting systems of central heating, 
id we have asked the housing committee to consider this 
"| ggestion in connection with the erection of dwellings for 
je working classes. To greatly diminish domestic smoke, 


‘\bject, and a step in this direction is the instruction which 
given to children in elementary schools in the principles 
|} combustion, so asto make them grasp the fact that smoke 
not inevitable, but often results from the wasteful use of 
el. 

We would remind the Council that the subject has on 
veral occasions engaged its attention and that the under- 
entioned resolutions thereon have been passed :— 

1. “ That it be referred to the public control committee to 
port the steps they are taking to enforce the Public Health 
jondon) Act so far as it relates to the smoke nuisance, and 


iD 


hether they need additional powers _or this purpose.” 


e essentials of smokeless combustion unless anthracite | 


‘jquiry have shown that there are several open fire- | 


quest of H.M. Office of Works, the Coal Smoke Abate- | 


ay be expected through the growing use of gas and | 


‘ven found that nearly half a million gas-cooking stoves are | 
jw in use in London, and their use is steadily increasing. It | 


ywever, it is necessary to educate public opinion on the | 


2. “That it be referred to the public control committee 
to consider and report upon the whole question of the smoke 
nuisance in London, and the means which may be adopted 
to remedy the evil.” 

3. That the resolution of the conference (with repre- 
sentatives of local authorities on the administration of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891] with respect to smoke 
nuisance, be referred to the public control committee for 
consideration and report.” 

4. ‘That whereas large manufacturing works situate 


outside the limit of the county of London, but immediately 


‘ | adjacent to the same, are not subject to the provisions of the 
, open grates in the Government buildings now being | 
lected in Parliament Street, in order to ascertain which | 
'rm of grate effected the most perfect combustion and con- | 
jquently gave rise to the leastsmoke. ‘The primary object | 
this experiment was doubtless the choice of the best form | 
grate for the new buildings, but it is hoped that the tests | 
il] result in stove makers realising the necessity of care- | 
| pared a report giving a detailed historical survey of the sub- 
| ject, and dealing with the smoke arising from railway loco- 


Smoke Prevention Act, and dense masses of smoke from 
the same are daily blown over London, it be referred to the 
public control committee to consider and report how the 
Smoke Prevention Act can best be applied and enforced 
within the area outside, but immediately adjacent to, the 
county of London.” 

In connection with these references we have had pre- 


motives, road locomotives and private houses, and containing 
valuable suggestions for minimising the nuisance. We have 
given directions for the report to be circulated to members 
and to be placed on sale. 


TESTS OF CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCKS. 


So much has been said about the need of more complete 
information regarding the physical properties of concrete 
building blocks that it is gratifying to observe, says the 
Engineering Record, the attention paid to this subject for a 
long time by the engineering department of lowa State 
College at Ames. This school is one of the leading American 
engineering institutions, and is supported largely by appro- 
priations by the legislature of a State which is generally 
believed to show the highest average education of its 
citizens of all in the country. It has a rather remarkable 
record for taking part in the moulding of public opinion on 
engineering subjects, and for supplying as promptly as 
practicable technical information of value to the people of 
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the State. What its engineering 


re 
sce al directions, and the evidence of interest in current 
pt ae which this work shows is probably one reason 
the high favour with which the college is regarded in the 
lowa legislature. 
When the manufacture of 
esta arey on a business basis in the State the engineering 
iepartment of the college recognised that until the new 


department has done | 
rarding concrete blocks is ty pical of its methods in other | 


concrete blocks was first | 


building material had been subjected to thorough tests it | 


would be regarded with | suspicion 
engineers. 
exclusively from builders of machines rather than the 
makers and,users of the blocks, and their properties were 
largely unknown. The dry mixtures employed in the 
moulding of the blocks were not in accord with the general 


trend of engineering progress, while the conflicting claims 


by architects and | 
The publicity given to such blocks came almost | 


made by advocates of different types of machines tended to | 


raise some suspicion that none of them was good for much. 
On the other hand, there was manifestly an 


excellent | 


opening for the new material in the State provided it could | 


be shown to be reliable and not too expensive. 


The cost of | 


it was not a subject of special interest to the college, but | 


the determination of the characteristics of the blocks was a 
proper field for investigation. Nearly three years ago tests 
were accordingly begun for the purpose of determining 
just what these blocks, as made in lowa, could be relied 


safely started by anybody with enough money to buy 
machine and a supply of materials. The results of thes 
tests were made public by Messrs. Marston & Reinhart, ¢ 
the college, and unquestionably this publicity acted ag 
spur toward better work on the part of the manufacturer 
in the State. Tests made during the present year sho; 
that the minimum crushing strength of seasoned low 
blocks is now about. 45 tons per square foot, which wa 
about the best figure reached two years ago. The mos 
important advance has been made in the direction of im 
permeability, however, for more than fifty alternations ¢ 
freezing and thawing have been necessary to produce an 
mar ked disintegration of the blocks. Tests are also bein 
made with an apparatus which subjects the face of bloek 
to a spray of water for periods of several hours in ordert 
determine the length of time it will take a driving rain ¢ 
produce moisture on the inside of a wall. While thes 
tests are a novelty, and it may be found that their practices 
value will be somewhat less than now seems likely, th 
experiments will furnish useful data regarding a propert) 
of concrete blocks which is of vital importance to th 
designer of buildings in which they are used. 

Attention is called to this work which Dean Marston ha: 
been conducting because it suggests a field of usefulnes 
for the laboratories of other colleges. In most institution 


_of this character there are testing facilities for determinin 


upon to do, and this investigation has been continued ever | 


since, 
lacking in most parts of the country. 


thus. affording the public just the data which are | 


When the first tests were made it was evident that some | 


of the blocks showed opportunity for improvement. 
was a skimping of cement in some cases, a poor quality of 
cement in others, poor aggregate in others, bad curing in 
others and a pretty general failure to appreciate the import- 
ance of producing impermeable blocks. Some _ blocks 
erushed under a load of 28.5 tons per square foot, and others 
were not crushed until a load of 48.8 tons was applied ; 
some of them disintegrated after three alternate periods 
of freezing and thawing, while others lasted for twelve 
alternations. In short the early tests showed that the 
manufacture of such blocks demanded good materials and 
- skilled supervision, and was not a business that could be 


There | 


all the essential properties of the. concrete blocks made i 
their districts. The work is not so difficult that it cannot b 
conducted by students under the direction of the laboratory 
instructors, and if it is kept up continuously, as is done a 
Ames, it will afford information of much value to thos 
people engaged in the block industry who are endeavourin: 
to turn out a good product, as well as to engineers anc 
architects. The difference in climate and materials ii 
various parts of the country makes it desirable to hay 
such tests carried out in all sections where concrete block: 
are used, and the National Cement Users’ Associatio1 
affords an admirable opportunity for discussing the reason: 
for the variations shown by the product of different sections 
It is sate to say that an advance in the industry towar 
uniformly better blocks will surely follow a general adop 
tion in college testing laboratories of the work that has bee 
going on for some time in the lowa State College. 
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THE | Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

| : as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

. P, Architect wid Contract Aeporter. | Saas ai not usually eae our inserting lengthy 

communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and T enders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
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H business communications to the I ; ir ; : 
‘ ye ; hamagine itis name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
London, England. necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
*.* Entered in the United States of America as second-class | ———— oat a ——E—EeEeEE —_—___— 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
EES i Te - TENDERS, ETC. 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. | *x* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ik : ticularly requested that information of this description be 


——— — —s _— \ 


-As Westminster has become one of the most important centres % oy OPH 
Gf the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, | forwarded to the Office, Intperial Buildings, Ludgate 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


_& CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at as Me 2s | a 
.43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY ; i ; 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


business purposes. 


~- | = eae aeae Goorr.—Dec. 31.—The Goole Joint Body of Governors 
“The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. | invite competitive designs for erection of a dual secondary 


; E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. school, accommodating 200 students, with provision for the 
i a conduct of technical and evening classes. Premiums of 
; AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. sol, and 257. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. James Wim. Johnson, 


clerk to the Governors, Council Offices, Goole. 


GursELry.—Jan. 5.—For a dual Secondary school for the 
Guiseley district, near Leeds, to accommodate 200 scholars. 
Names and addresses to M. Rennard, secretary, Guiseley 
Secondary school, Guiseley, near Leeds. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ten, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SoutTH AFRIcA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. IRELAND.—Dec. 31.—The Local Government Board for 
~-- Ireland invite from architects the submission of designs for 
labourers’ cottages in rural districts. Premiums of 50/., 307. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. and 20/. for the three best designs. A copy of the condi- 
Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors tions of the competition may be obtained from the Secretary 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if | ° ‘ Local Government Board, Dublin. 


received after the first post _on Tuesday mornings, IRELAND.—Feb. 6.—The Galway Board of Guardians 


nd no proof 0 p : ; ~ invite plans and estimates of a proposed fever hospital. 
and proofs can be submitted if copy arrives The premium of 25/. will be merged in the azchitect’s fees 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. if the winner carries out the work. Pariiculars from Mr. 
| ds “SL ao _____—-——————_ | R,, F. Mullery, clerk to the Union, Galway. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE. — Jan. 15.— For the North of 


; t ; ae : __. | England Model Cottage Exhibition. Site planning for this 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | exhibition, which is 16% acres in extent, twelve houses to 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | the acre. Further particulars from Mr. R. Aldridge, clo 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | Burt Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For the Yorkshire and Midlands 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | Model Cottage Exhibition to be held in Firth Park, Sheffield. 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the Site planning for the exhibition to be held, with twelve 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this houses to the acre. Further particulars of the organising 


c 4 A. Mr. R. Aldridge, 45 Bank Street, Sheffield 
$ 7ISER will thee secretary, ge,.45 2 2 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVIS sane Sell SuNDERLAND.—Feb. 1.—The committee of the Sunder- 


answer any legal question that may ben ntideo 40 | Jand infirmary invite designs for a children’s hospital. 
our readers. All letters must be addressed (LEGAL Premiums of 1co/., 50/. and 25/. are offered. Deposit 1/. Is. 
ADVISER,” Office of * The Architect,’ Imperial Build- | Mr. Thomas Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Bank 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. G Buildings, Sunderland. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. GATESHEAD.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of additional 
; : classrooms, laboratory, &c., at the Secondary schools,. 
Boorte.—Jan. 18.—For supplying and fixing thirty-one | Durham Road. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. N. Percy Pattison, 
sliding and folding partitions in the schoolrooms at the | borough engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
various Council schools in the Dorsuens rer ae eee HamBLepon.—Jan. 2.—For the following works, for the 
committee. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle, Guardians of Hambledon Union, near Guildford -—(@). Car= 
Lancs. EOE rying-out certain small additions to the young women’s 
BraDForD.—Dec. 31.—For carpenters and joiners’ work dormitory, and (d) erection of a range of earth-closets and, 
in repairs and reinstatement after fire at Dumb Mill, | theextension of the lavatory accommodation in the men’s. 
Frizinghall, for the Corporation, City Architect, Whitaker quarters at the workhouse. Mr. Edward L, Lunn, archi- 


Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. tect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 
Burniry.—Jan. 1.—For new Sunday school. Names to IRELAND.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of seven artisans” 

Mr. W. A. Quarmby, architect, Imperial Chambers, Grim- and two semi-detached residences, Londonderry. Mr. J. 

shawe Street, Burnley. M’Carry, C.E., architect and surveyor, Carlisle Chambers, 
CARLISLE.—Jan. 5.—For the erection of a wall and iron Waterside, Londonderry. 

railing at the Warwicksland school. Mr. Roden, School IRELAND.—Jan. 7.—For the erection of a manse in Mil- 

House, Penton. ford, co. Donegal. Mr. John M. Robinson, architect, 7 East 
Derersy.—Dec. 31.—Feor erection of electric-power station, Wall, Londonderry. 

Silk Mill Lane, for the Corporation. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. Lanpport.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a store at the 

John Ward, borough surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. factory of Doudney & Co.,Ltd. Messrs, Cook & Tutte, 
Durron.—Jan. 5.—For the erection of a nurses’ home at architects, 394 Commercial Road. 

Dutton workhouse and the alteration of certain existing Lerx.—Jan. 7.—For the building of coal breaker,, 

buildings, for the Runcorn Union, Cheshire. Deposit 3/. 3s. waggon tipper and weighbridge pits, gas-engine house, 

Messrs. W. & S. Owen, architects, Warrington. tunnel under Newcastle Road and other appurtenant works 


EpinpurGH.—Dec. 31.—For executing the following | at the Council’s gasworks, near Leek station. Deposit 
works in connection with the extension of Tower Bank | 2/ 2s. Mr. W. E. Beacham, surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 
school, Portobello, for the School Board :—(1) Mason and Lonpon.—Jan. 22.—For the execution of certain works’ 
brickworks; (2) carpenter and joinerworks; (3) smith- to bridges at Highbury station and Holloway Road, in con- 
work ; (4) slaterwork ; (5) plaster and cementworks;. (6) | nection with the reconstruction of further portions of the 
plumberwork; (7) painterwork. Mr. Carfrae, architect, | London County Council tramways. Full particulars, Chief 


3 Queen Street. Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
ELtHAM.—Jan. 22.—For the erection of a refreshment Lonpon.—Dec. 29.—For the construction of an under- 
house at Avery Hill, for the London County Council. Mr, ground convenience at Brockwell Park, S.E., for the 
G. L. Gomme, clerk, Spring Gardens, S.W. Lambeth Borough Council. Deposit 1/4 1s. Mr. Henry 
ENFIELD.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a junior mixed | Edwards, borough engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. 
school at Bush Hill Park. Deposit 17 1s. Send names Lonpon.—Dec. 31.—-For the erection of a branch library 
by Dec. 29 to Mr. G. E. T. Lanrence, architect, 22 Bucking- | at Hither Green, S.E., for the Lewisham libraries com- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. mittee. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. Hopton, architect, 37 Ring- 
Eriru.—For extension of the electricity supply station, | Stead Road, Catford, S.E. 
Erith, Kent, for the Urban District Council. Deposit Lonpon.—Jan. 3.—For alterations and additions to the 
2/. 2s. Mr. Charles H. Fry, clerk, Bexley Road, Erith. 'Council’s slipper-baths and the covering-in of the open 
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sswimming-bath, for the Edmonton Urban District Council. ! 
Send names by Dec. 17 to Mr. Wm. Francis Payne, clerk, 


“Town Hall, Edmonton. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 4.—For the enlargement of the sorting 
office at Catford, S.E. Deposit 1/. 1s, Mr. J. Wager, H.M. 
Office of Works, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 17.—For certain alterations and additions 
at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Deposit 
50/7. Names and addresses before December 8 to Mr. E. 
Pitts Fenton, clerk, 283 Tooley Street, S.E. 


MarcatTe.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of laundrymaids’ 
juarters at East Cliff House, Cliftonville, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, office of the Board, Embank- 
ment, London, E.C. 


NARBOROUGH.-——Dec. 29.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of farm buildings at the new asylum, together with 


Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, 
architects, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


Neston.—Jan. 2.—For the erection of a small library. 
Deposit 1/. ts.’ Messrs. Green, Knowles & Russel, archi- 
tects, 19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


New Macpen.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of buildiags at 
Norbiton Common farm, New Malden, Surrey, for the 
Guardians of Kingston Union. Mr. William H. Hope, 
architect and surveyor, Hampton Wick. 


NottrinGHAM.—Jan. 1.—For the erection of a mixed 
echool and additions to the infant school, Sneinton Boule- 
vard. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
Guildhall. 

Port Gate.—Dec. 29.—For the reseating and all neces- 
sary work to the Bible Christian chapel, Port Gate, Devon. 
Mr. A. Jordan, Down Park, Lewdown. 


Romrorp.—Jan. 14.—For the erection of four sanitary 
annexes at the workhouse, for the Guardians of Romford 
Union. Deposit 3/ Application by December 29 to Mr. 
James Kennedy, architect, 25 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


ScorLanp.—Dec. 31.—For the carpenter, slater, plaster, 


_ plumber, painter and glazier’s work required in restoring 


dwelling-house, Buckie. Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan, 
105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 10.—For the erection of a police station 
at Dunning. Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 10.—For (1) Digger, brick and mason- 
work in one contract; (2) carpenter and joiner works ; 
(3) slater and plumber works in connection with keeper's 
house, &c. ; (4) plaster, cement and rough-cast works; and 
(5) drainage, levelling and road-making at Stewarton 
cemetery, for the Parish Council office. Deposit 1Z, Messrs. 
J. & J. Armour, architects, Irvine. 

SracompBe.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of ferry work- 
shops at Seacombe ferry, Cheshire, for the Wallasey Urban 
District Council. Deposit 14. Mr. W. H. Travers, engineer 
and surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 


SourHampron.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of stabling 
accommodation at Clock House, Shirley. Deposit 3/. 3s. 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

South Moor.—Jan. 8.—For the erection of Council 
school at South Moor, Greenland, Durham, for about 950 
scholars. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 
Darlington. 

Sutton Veny.—Jan. 3.—For building additions to and 
repairing Fosters, Sutton Veny, Warminster. Deposit 
1os. 6d. Messrs. Long & Glass, architects, 53 Market Place, 
Warminster. 

SWALLOWFIELD.—Jan. 11.—For building a school for 
250 scholars at Swallowfield, Berks. Deposit 3/ 3s. 
Names by January 2 to the Secretary to the Education 
Committee, The Forbury, Reading. 

Turrsk.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of cattle mart, 
Thirsk, Yorks. Mr. W. Hargreaves Bourne, architect, 
Darlington. 


Torron.—Jan. 14.—For (1) Erection of a school at 
Totton, Hants ; (2) installation of low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus therein. Deposit 2/ 2s. for each specification. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Wates.—Dec. 29.- For carrying-out alterations and 
additions, building boundary walls, &c., and laying-out and 
asphalting new playgrounds, with drains, &c., at the 
Clwydyfagwyr school, for the Merthyr Tydfil education 
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authority. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Dec. 31. —For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Porthcawl. Messrs. Geo. F. Lambert & Son, Bridgend, 
or at Gadlys, South Road, Porthcawl. 

Wates.—Jan. 1.—For the erection of county offices at 
Ruthin, Denbighshire. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. W. D: Wiles, 
county architect and surveyor, 42a High Street, Wrexham. 

Wates.—Jan. 10.—-For building a vestry adjoining 
Methodist chapel, Trimsaran. Mr. D. Williams, 31 New 
Houses, Trimsaran. 

Wa teEs.— Jan. 12.—The committee of the George Edwards 
Memorial hall, Cefn, Ruabon, offer a prize of tol. for the 
best design (including plans and elevations) of the hall. 
Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. W. Ryland 
Jones, secretary, High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. 

Wates.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of ‘cloak-room, 
shelter, &c., at the Castle Street Council school, Aber- 
gavenny, Monmouthshire. Mr. C. Dauncey, solicitor, secre- 
tary to the Monmouthshire education committee, County 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For alterations to the Castle and Falcon, Digbeth. Mr. 
W. H. Warp, architect, Birmingham. 
Sapcote & Sons , ; . £1,388 0 oO 
Webb . ‘ : ‘ : F ; su Lp GQe SO. Sue 
Patts a : p : , : i . 1,295, 0 © 
Barons 1,290 0 O 
Gibbs . : ; 1,285 0 ©o: 
ROBINSON (accep ey r ; i «> E5202: Oe 


CARDIFF. 


For the erection of National schools, St. Mary’s parish, to- 
accommodate 448 children. Messrs, Veatt & Sant, 


Council Offices, Newport. architects. 

WattasEy.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of new ferry Gibbon & Sons . 47,240 0 © 
workshops at Seacombe Ferry. Deposit 12 Mr. W. H. Cox & Bardo 7,096 15 6 
Travers, engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, Griffiths & Son 7,050 0 © 
Cheshire. Shepton & Sons . 7,032 0 6 

WaALLsEnD.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of police build- Pave. & Co. 6,789 0 © 
ings, Wallsend, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county as ue" . 9 
architect, the Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Gibson . ye dpe 

Wie —Jan. 3.—For the raising of the choir floor, &e., Hallett , 6;770 0 © 
at St. John’s Church. Messrs. Woodwark & White, Melhuish Bros 6,582 0 © 
53 Baxtergate, Whitby. Allan & Sons 6,565 0 oO 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Dec. 31.—The Board of Management Thomas & Co. 6,545 10 9 
of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire general hospital, Davies & Sons 6,486 0 oO 
Wolverhampton, invite competitive designs for a nurses’ Bevan ‘ 6,399 © © 
home adjoining the hospital. Mr. J. Stephen Neil, house : 
govern Haines & Sons 6,387 0 @ 
g or and secretary. 

Turner & Sons 6,364 0 oO 
Evans & Bros. 6,340 O OO 

Tue Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., have Dunn s 6,188 5 8 
obtained the contract for the fireproof floors in the Mitchell Knox & Wells 6,145 0 © 
ma Glasgow. Symonps & Co., Cardiff (accoblens 6,03879 853 
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Steam Marble Mills, 
_NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, | 


— | 
[LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


A ene a RUN RRS nn 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


| PHCENIX 


FIRE BRICKS. 


CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


ARCHIBALD VICKERS, | 


25 Victoria Street, | 
London, S.W. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te: 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, .. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL 


PHOTO-COPIES 
DOREL TRUE-SCALE SYSTEM 


FOR UNDER SIX COPIES. 


TRUE-SCALE PHOTO-LITHO 


FOR 6 TO 10,000 COPIES. 
Special Terms for yearly contracts, 
Very Dk: particulars and eLe on ppp 
NCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Litd., 
rele, 7383 Gerrard. 48 PARKER OTREET. LONDON, W.C 


a Balustrades, | 
of i) Casements, 
Finials, = 


{a i 
esol : Altar Rails, 


Balconies, 
Balconets, lf q 


Screens, 


Unaffected by any temperature or humidity. Steam and 
acid proof. Tradeinvited to apply for district agencies to 


Bonnaud Waterproof Textiles & Papers, Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 
Ponders End, London. N. 


THE ATLAS ' STONE C°L” 
CAMBRIDCE 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARSHALTON. CREWE. 
cing- ; yr WY is For the erection of offices and stores at the municipal 
oe ahi eee po Me We Wits Cae electric light works. Mr. G, Eaton-SHoRE, borough 
, ge surveyor. . 
lee £1,085. 0. 0.) Ayviiltana giSon £896 3 1 
Rayner 998 9 oO Atkinson , ; : : . 878 15 2 
Free & Sons 934 0 0} Smith & Sons. : ; 3 . , a eae P.O 
Ripley, Strong & Co. 862 4 0 Morrey ; : > ‘ - 792 5 Oo 
Turner ; 846 1 o| Micklewright & Sons 785 10 Oo 
‘Potter . 858 Goulden . 769 9 9 
: berry tae, Stringer . < : . : = Os OSS 
Etheridge 812 14 4 Exors. of the late a T. Gresty, Willaston 
ese . : SOR aa (accepted) . : ; : : : eee eS 
May 8 13% OG 
Aepy, Sutton Grcepied ) 777 16 A EMSWORTH. 
‘Surveyor's estimate 966 10 4] For making-up Westbourne Avenue. Mr. SrriNGFELLOw, 
; surveyor. j 
CAVERSHAM. Neal : £980 0 Oo 
eG 0 
‘For the erection of a public library. Mr. W. G. Lewron, Steady rey rhs oy 9 
architect, Reading. atone: 830 0 0 
Fisher Bros. : Le 800 II 9 Light 792 9 9 
Bastow 2,562 0 0 nae Hes 776 9 9 
j ee rounds I ewton T7389 
ee oo : : Osenton . cri Ps 9 
5 ‘ Bua Wood . Dyan, Oo ..¢ 
Harris . 2,439 9 O DasH (accepted) 657 90 9 
Chick & Carden 2,438 oO oO 
Roberts 2,398 40. 6 
Newberry 2,390 0 0 Sr arinheabs ok 
Pilgrim 2,385 o o| For the erection of the Mitchell library in North Street. 
Lewis Bros. . 2,370 9 O Mr. W. B. Wuirtis, architect, 219 St. Vincent Street, 
Baxter Bros. 2,365 0 O Glasgow. 
‘Norman 2,350 90 Oo Accepted tenders. 
‘Colbourne 2,329 9 O P. & W. Anderson, masonwork . : -£25,874 19 4 
Gibson. 232016 0.50 Cochrane, jun., wrightwork : : Seger Re. G 
Faulks . 2,374 7-0' 70 Mundy, metalwork : ; : oe 48760cg wt 
Harris . 2:200) 20) G D. & J. Mackenzie, plasterwork. , o> Beso. 4 
Robinson 2,292. 15% oO Columbian Co., Ltd., fireproof flooring . 2,250 0 o 
Godwin 2,279 0 O Ingleton & Co., plumberwork . J ieroore oR Go 
Bell & Son . 2,200 "ONO Pennycook Glazing Co., roof glazing . d G08) Gs 
Architect’s estimate 528 Memon 10 M‘Ouat & Son, slaterwork . K q : 16ORt7 ao 


LIFTS 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 4rH EDITION, 
‘Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


Telephone No. 214. 
London Agent— 
‘. C. ot 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


=|CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


‘Glazed MARSHALL & CO. 
| Architectural Modellers, 


\Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
. Manufacturers, 
ric S, SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


eldhans No. 136 Giicninekintie 
The eomey Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS HE ADEN » FIRE 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrig‘itson & Co., Ltd., 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


(BRATT’s PATENT). 
Can be adapted to any Fireplace. 
Simple, Economical, Labour-Saving. 
No Ashes Fall on Hearth. 
BRONZE MEDAL, Sanitary Exhibition, 1905 
(The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 


Thornaby, 


Wiss SOINERWY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO,, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


CHEMICAL 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 


To be seen in action at our Showrooms. 


Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 
6 Argyll Street, Regent Street BRATT, COLBRAN & co. 


LONDON, W. 


10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee 
GERRARD’S CROSS. HUDDERSFIELD. 
For a house and stables at Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Mr. For additions to cleaning works at Seed Hill. Messrs 
Hueco R. Birp, architect, Brentwood. Srocxs & Sykes, architects. 


Darlington . 4 : : " , »%1,730, 0° oO 
Burtwell : é : : + ph; OOSF gO 440 Accepted tenders. | 
Watkins. “sco Ot auentanva ita), Mai geto4e aroma Law, Stead & Sons, mason >. 9). a. ee 10 oO 
Lovell & Son : : ; : ° - 1,468 0 0 Tarbutt, joiner : : : : ; ; ae ° oO 
Brown . : BaP iis dae Me caed (ae Marsden, plumber . : : : : . 1609182 o 
eR ile eg im. at a Micta lice MOG Brook.& Co.,ironfounder .) |." anges 
Jarvis, Brentwood (recommended ) : a) ky SOS IO anO, Jowitt, slater . ; TS pa tp aes 
HERNE BAY. Beevers & Son, painter ‘ : : . £330 
For the construction of about 34 miles of brick and concrete Jowitt, plasterer. : . . oun eso Sages 
pipe sewers complete, the construction of a pumping 
Station, cottage, &c., and the provision of pumping 
machinery. Mr. Barpwin Latuam, M.I.C.E., West- 
minster. Mr. F. W. J. Parmer, surveyor. ILFORD. 
Pearson Son taeda ke Ga ees roo mom For the erection of Baptist church and schools, High Street. 
Crawford BRN an ten." ee ales aaa ls OG MO tea! Messrs. Grorce Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s 
Neale, Ltd. . : : : ; : + 11,218" 00 Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
Goodwin . A . : : ; WAL, 150, 0 20 Hetiwiate “Aun 
Lock, Andrews & Price. ‘ : pel 3 ae OO Parkins & Co... 5 : 5 é . £5,787 0 © 
lhe : : : : : ; SA ITyOZO OL WO Walter. ; : ‘ : : - 4) 25 ee AO = nO Bee 
Underwood & Co. - 10,946 0 © Garbett 2 : : ; : : 4,005) 9 0 
Browning . : 5 : : : - 10,896 0 Oo North . : : : ; ; : 2 OO RF OeanG: 
rim . : 5 ; ; : , -UO;A 15 OuO Smith & Son 5 : : F : - | 4/9440 0) <0: 
Cope & Co. , : : : ‘ “lO, 320? O,00 Hammond & Miles. ; ; : - 4,850 9 10 
Johnson & Langley . ; ‘ 5 o! MLO; 296.2109 2 Gregar & Son : ; ; : : 2:14 820 40. 16 
Miskin, Ltd. 5 : ‘ : : 9,097 30,20 W. Lawrence & Son . ; : ; FAO 4 Os On 
Eeec, Ecites ‘ , ‘ : : 2 OOS Tarc0 60 Carter . j ; : , i ‘ ~ 46927 07 30 
Jick 2 Binnse ; , . : Mo aeOO25. 0.10 Parker . : : ; ; ; : > 14,087" 70° Vos 
A.G. Osenton . g : ; é 2 FAG OR GO WO Battley, Sons & Holness. : 5 - 4,687 0 o 
Ryley - ‘ : : : , Rly, 9 Kero munconae) Symes. , ; : eee , - 4,660 IF o 
F. Osenton 5 : : : , ot © O300.. OO Coxhead : : A : : ; - 45055 Oo 
Moran & Son . ; ; : : = 0,340 250.20 Maddison . ; : : : y - Ah ket Oe 
Bentley*& Sons ; ; : : o> HO,1S2 5,060 Willmott . ; . , : : = 45498 0 Co 
Dean, Ltd.. : : ; : : eit g COTS 4On Oo Mattock & Parsons : : ; ; ~ YAO Se 
Ingleton Bras. . 3 : : ; su #8,042:40) YO Kerridge & Shaw, Sturton Street, Cambridge* 4,444 0 0 
Smith & Co. : ; : : : PT fo Mig Bed SAUb ON) Castle & Son : ; ; ‘ : mafey. yt) Bel roga c< 
Saunders . 4 : ; : ; Pea eKO3 9 ARO! nO Hammond & Son : : ; 3 + Ay404 O50 
Macdonald 2 ; t ; YES S618 720.40 “ This estimate accepted, together with estimates “ A,” 
Bellin : : ' ; , UB SRE Os 30 1 SBP OND VAS aa) “ A—4,” “A622 eae 
Blackwell & Co. : : F 2 8,245" 070 1 A846), Aa 88 Ug) eae (e), giving a total of 
Harpy, Bate & Co., Slough (accepted ) - 7,955 0 0 £4,491 2s., which was the lowest tender submitted. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. LID. 


5 (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


wate ERWANPTON STREFORDS 


THE LTD. 
a 


| Lo 


YY 4 
4 Vy p 
ly / 4 4 
G / 


Ve 


———— 


ee 
, (ALEXANDER. DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys, 
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+ Se 
KING’S NORTON. LONDON—continued, 

For construction of about 1 mile of 12-inch sanitary pipe Hyde & Co.. ; : : : P . 4.549 OO 
sewers. Mr. Amprose W. Cross, engineer, King’s Dennison . eae turned ei) She ¥ 
Heath. BaLpwIin, Croydon (accepted ) d : - 4,144 948 

ec ; ‘ ; ’ £6,663 10 21 For widening of Edgware Road (Contract No. ga). Mr. 
i teway : ; ; ef . 4 H. T. WakeELam, county engineer. 
( Currall, Lewis & Martin : : p 4,869 gk! Pedrette & Co. . : . . . £9 992 4 6 
Lock, Andrews & Price A ‘ d 1! A eOke n Muirhead & Co. . 3 : : : 9,097 19 Oo 
; Trentham . P ; . . 4,000 0 oO T. W. Pedrette . , ; : : << .8,070) OC 
Riley . : : : , f : . OURS Gee Griffiths & Co. . ‘ : : . CRG 7O aks Te 
| Macdonald . 2 ; : ; : . 3,893 0 0 E. Er iles:: . : - 5 : Se" ROR, aS 
Cunliffe : fs 2 , ’ ; . 3,890 0 0 Neave & Son : : : : : 7,402. O50 
Osenton : ; . 3,408 0 0 Champniss . : : : : : 2 *7,31G O<0 
Neat, Lrp.,, Plymouth (accepted). | |. 3,317. 9 10| Mann . Nee ee ee ie, 7 OR 
| : Moran & Son . E : j . ’ 27, 200e Gao 
. LONDON. Bell . : , : : : 3 . 7,066 0 9 
>| For the erection of a mortuary, coroner’s court, &c., Dept- Fry Bros. . p : ; : : 3) 7027, 102.0 
ford. Mr. H. T. Bonner, architect. Rutter . : ‘ ; ; : ’ an GOLS OO 
| Stuart & Sons. P ‘ : : . 45,640 15 1 Free & Sons ‘ : : : d AOR CE ake 
Thompson Bros. . : : , . $4935 ere Zadig & Co.. : ; : ; i EO SD.05..0 
Scott .. : : : : : : S03 yay cee Adams. : s = : : 2 aEBOSOO. S.. f! 
( Ware . ‘ : . : . ; .) 15; f27 8 OG oO Wimpey & Co. . : : ; : ee. S ae OO 
: Gorham ; ; ; : : «| 5,080, To “2 Brummell . . , } : Z VEO AIS EA 5 
¢ Blay . : ; ~) /4,5077) Seno Bower Bros. . . - 6,150 16 0 
| McLaughlin & Harvey. 4 : , i 4, 07 GP Om Forp, Willesden (accepted) . ‘ i . 5,886 0 0 
Sia Roberts & Co. . : , . : . £4,386u"0.7 9 Engineer’ sestimate . : : P + 0,495, 0. .0 
Roberts , : : ; : (4,863 Para 
Mattock & Parsons . . . . 4,838 0 O/} For erecting headquarters, riding school, stables, shops and 
J. & C. Bowyer . . . . . - 4828 o Oo club premises for the 2nd County of London Imperial 
Mills . : : : : ; ; . 4,796 0 0 Yeomanry, Horseferry Road. Mr. D. B. Hepperwick, 
Leng . : : ‘ ‘ : Syne O architect. 
Hollingsworth i : ‘ ; : . 4,0878= ONO Colls & Sons and Bue RS: CG OONSTE 214309 (oy) Xe; 
F. & Gi Foster. ; : ; > "Q36G3ar Orne Hibberd Bros. . : : L3,657o1n 3 
Kent i : é : : : : « £,639°-0220 Shepherd & Co. . 2 - : : senl2:SO5n Ola 
Sharpington. , : : : ©) RGShh SO geo Higgs & Hill. : : : : . 12,030. O1..0 
Loasby & Salmon ; : P » AOFer roars Lorden & Son . : A ; tee $2,074. [One 
| Nightingale . ; ; : ; é . 4,608 cosno Sabey & Sons . s : } P tec k2,610. Ome 
| Holloway . : : : : . . Aeoamiearo Patman & Fotheringham . i 5 1a b2, 603.0 One 
| Roberts é : ; : : + b5Gu des Wallis ; : ; : , , « © 12,4360) Garo 
Martin, Wells & rere) : E : Z o 45452"07 9 Sheffield Bros. . , ; : . ef). 42.2588) Ge..G 
Groves . eek. , . 45350. C F. & H. F. Higgs : 2 : Ab22A9RTO. 0 
| Courtney & Fairbairn , ; 7 . “Cx7eazora LoncpEen & Sons (accebted) . : : ge LoO0on  Oen.e 


| The ‘‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLABS 


| Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
| proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. -. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
| Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


ME LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. ‘** 


This Company's 


MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE Mineral Lithofalt Asphalte Paving 


(Cheap and Durable) 
Is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, For Footways, Playgrounds, Railway Platforms, 
Home Office, and other Government Departments, and all kinds of horizontal paving. 


FOR ROOFING, FLOORING, DAMP COURSES, &c. | Head Office, 2 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


FOR 


PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


— 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W:) 1ONDON LIVERPOOL. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. . 


! Liberal, Commission allowed to. BUILDERS AND 
Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business, 


~ For Index of Advertisérs, see page x, "1 “Total Security, 84,437,735. 


. INSURANCE COMPAN 


- Double Sliding Doors. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LOWER WHITWOOD. PORTSMOUTH. 

For erecting two. dwelling-houses and shop and stables, For the Hilsea drainage works. 
Castleford Road. Mr. A. Hartvey, architect, Castle- Smith & Co, : i : ; ’ ~ £19,411. Game 
ford. ; Quick . : : ; s i ; . 19,200) “Gay 

Wricut & Sons, Castleford (accepted) . . £660 0 0 Privet. ; é ‘ ae aie : - .15,574 Ga 
Croad . ; ; : ; ; y . 15,215) "oem 

Crockerell . : ; : q : i 
MIDDLETON. Clark & Sons ei 

For the construction of brick conduits, chambers, wood Binns. ' ; : : i ‘ . 14,704 “ee 
divisions and other works, at the sewage works at Neal & Co.. y , : ; : . 14,681 Ome 
Rhodes. Mr. W. WExzurN, borough surveyor. Bell & Sons : : : ? : . 13,866° Gan 

Partington & Son . Sa cee’ 5 ; . £3909 90 O Osenton . : c ‘ : : . 13,728 “aa 
Totty). . . . . . . + /3383,-0° 9 LrearmoutyH, Portsmouth (accepted) . . 13,290 Gam 
Etheridge & Clark . . ‘ ‘ : ohh 334e70180 
SCOTLAND. 
; MIDI, GEE. 3 ; For the construction of a fish mart at Lerwick. 

For the erection of a sorting office at Mill Hill. Lyaxt, jun., Aberdeen (accepted ). es £3,104 1Gmme 
Lawrance & Sons £2,009 0 Oo 3704 
Lissner é , A : ‘ ; TE OLO UO 0 
‘Toute. : ‘ ; : : : Ae RS Nae yo) SLEAFORD 

in, Wells & Co. . ; ; ; Rigs h : ace 
eh & Ponce : : ae : For Cee oh Jee Council school, for the Kesteven 
Speechley & Smith . é ; : 5 77h OO 7 : : 
F & A. Willmott : i j : ‘ a Gia0 Gee tk & Co. . : ; : , £8395 Ons 
Wallis. . ul hha ae ead tee GO° GeO OTA 
Banyard & Son . j 2 : ; ET EO Oud ae meer ; : : : : : 0 oc 
Galbraith Bros3o. 0 S20) a ogee ee ee se ORO Ws ey Ci 0h ee hp oO 
Brown & Son. : ; : OT 733 yee me hes : : - - 7,868 0 o 
Ansell . . : : : : ; Sey Le OeTO Maxey & Son. 5 : : : - 7,850 © 0 
Barker & Co... Lok 8, 1,693° 0 of Sherwin & Son... 5 5 oe 
Fairhead & Son . : Pie : FT GS) OO Wright & Son. : : : ; - 75770 Ome 
Gough & Co. ; : f : . 91,684.00 pane : : : : : : : - 7,680 0 0 
Perry Bros. . : : : E : | FE,667° %0 (0 jaxeecant 3 . : 2 : ; - 75548 9 0 
Wishenesles : ; : tea ee Parker & Son. § : : : - 7,538. Game 
1g g 594 B 
aste ; é A ent wae ie anks & Son . : : : ‘ - 7533: mee 
ee Sas 59 W & Son, Lincoln (acrenaae 
Wiccs (accepted) . ; : : : SORT, OGRE OO EGES on, Lincoln (accepie : « 7,442 Oa 
Hyde & Co. . ; . A : mah Bi Ley gelled ones) 
MONMOUTH. WALES. 
For the erection of house and stables on the Red House | For the erection of a chapel adjoining Pontrhythallt station. 
estate. Mr. E. G. Davies, architect Mr. E. F. Wuirte, architect and surveyor, Carnarvon. 

Hari, Monmouth (accepted) . ; ‘ . £695 0: 0 Jones & Son, Llanwnda . , ; .- £4,440 Om 


MAHOGANY Loss anp 
Dry Boarps. BOOTLE 


“VR 
TEAK Locs « Planks. [Rage MAYA 38d -Yolo) im 


OAK Boars, ‘heures CANAR 
WHITEWOOD Boarps, Unvian 


NIN & SELLE 


Rs 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 
L DD: 
KY Appointment to their “asnestiea the Ring and Queen, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WATER COLOURS, 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
———— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ——— 


WRITE TO 


58 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


Awarded Diploma at Cheap Cottages Exhibition, Garden City, Letchworth. 


COMBINED RANGE, GOPPER, AND BATH 
WITH HOT-WATER SUPPLY, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS, COTTAGES, &c. 


Adopted by the . . « 
London County Council for Block Dwellings and Cottages. The Corporations and 
Borough Councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Hornsey, Manchester, Rotherham, 
Hanley, Gillingham (Kent), &c. Peabody Buildings, Bournville Village, Garden City 
(Letchworth), Garden City (Belfast), and for many other Municipal and Private 
Housing Schemes throughout the Country. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


The “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH (%,,222R00Ms and 


cs 93 A CHEAPER BATH FOR 2 
The POPU LAR ELLKAY. ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, BATH-ROOM OPEN. 
A Awarded Royal Sanitary 
Specifications, Working Drawings and Estimates on application. Institute’s Meda. 
F ss ELLKAY & CORNES, L : D. Telephone No. 11,921 Central. 


Kitchen Side of Fitting; Copper : “Felegeacnse ae 
and Bath at back. Bath House, 59 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, “BATHROOM, LONDON.” 


ff. 
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—— 


{ 


WATFORD. 

For vertical cast-iron pipes of various diameters for water 
mains, together with fittings. Mr. D. Warernouse, 
_engineer. 


THE ARCHITECT 


Stanton Ironworks . Ga6n Ue G 
Holwell Iron Co. : : i Tag lege as 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. : 439 5 0 
| Gochrane & Co. (Cochrane Grove branch) 415) 2.0 
| €ochrane & Co. (Dudley branch) 395 13 11 
| Clay Cross Co. : mre. fj . 395 I1 I0 
p| BLAKEBOROUGH & Sons, Brighouse (accepfed) 390 12 6 


(Received too late for classification.) 


| CHORLEY WOOD. 


|For additions to Beaumont House, Chorley Wood, for Mr. 
W. Giffard. Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tentson, F.R.LB.A., 
architect, 12 Little College Street, Westminster. 


Hill Bros. . ; : oLLEIZ120 9 
s| Bates 2 5 . ° I Ti2 OF 0 
5) Barker & Co. : : : 1,003" Gn © 
i Limpus & Son . . ° e A F 1,090 o-6 
= eParker . . . ° ° . ‘ « «KhOSol\ Four a 
| Hobbs . ; : . . . » “Kovse come 
- Darvell (conditionally accepied ) . 1,006 0 Oo 


DOVERCOURT. 


| For the erection of two blocks of semi-detached residences, 
The Avenue, Dovercourt. Mr. H. Steward War tine, 
architect, Kingsway House, Dovercourt, Ipswich, Felix- 
stowe, and Lowestoft. 

| Rose & WooLnoucH, Ipswich (accepied ) 
For making, levelling and sewering 
| continuation of Lee _ Road, 

STEWARD WATLING, architect. 

SaunpERs, Dovercourt (accepted) . 


For fittings, counters and showcases to shop, High Street, 
Dovercourt, for Messrs. Tewson & Smith. 
Saunpers, Dovercourt (accepted ) 


. Sj 330e of o 


a new road forming a 
Dovercourt. Mr. H. 


~ £200 a Gare 


- 497 15 0 


4B. N. SNEWIN & 


* 


j 
b 
‘ 


| 
London Agents— » 

‘©The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
‘ fas Ossulston Street, Euston Road, N.W. 


~BATH 3®PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
2 CORNGRIT, » 
FARLEIGH DOWN, ,. 

BRADFORD, a 
HEAD 


orrices BATH. ©. 


: "0 be opte*™ 
4 LIVERPOOL: 


Cer 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, p/ for HARDENING. 
~ EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


SUMME 


SONS, LTD. 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mills, READING. 


+ V4 Stet 
é LOH ELM Oco*s 
ce, only of the Bar, S 


Fuate 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


R DRIED SEASONED BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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FELIXSTOWE. 

For the erection of a detached residence, Penfold Road, 
Felixstowe. Mr. H. Strewarp WATLING, architect, 2 
Victoria Parade, Felixstowe, Ipswich, Dovercourt, and 
Lowestoft. 


| H. Luvzett, Felixstowe (accepted), as per schedule. 


IPSWICH. 
For the erection of a detached house and motor-house, for 
Mrs. Carlyon-Hughes, Rushmer Road, Ipswich. Mr. 
H. Stewarp Warne, architect, 4 Tavern Street, 
Ipswich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, and Lowestoft. 
H. Liyzett, Ipswich (accepted ) . £905 Oo 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. SmirH & Co. announce that on account of the 
continued advances in the price of material used in the 
manufacture of their new “triple expansion drain plugs” 
they are compelled to raise the prices of them. The same 
course is followed for their gradient rules and levels. By 
this arrangement the high quality of their manufactures 
will be upheld. 

Ar the annual general meeting of Redpath, Brown & 
Co., Ltd., it was announced that the year’s profit was 
29,4187. The chairman said that if the business increased 
as it had increased during the past year the directors might 
find the capital account small enough. The surplus profits 
for the preference shares would be sufficient to pay an 
extra dividend at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, in 
addition to 5 per cent. already paid, and the surplus profits 
for the ordinary shares would be sufficient to make up the 
dividend on these shares to the rate of 10 per cent. for 
the year. 

Tue picture post-card deserves to be mentioned with 
respect, for it has helped to make ancient and modern 
buildings familiar to all. In the Picture Post-Card and 
Collectors’ Chronicle, edited by Mr. E. W. Richardson, a 
periodical is available which can be read with interest by 
others as well as collectors. By careful printing on good 
paper the numerous illustrations do justice to the originals, 
and the articles suggest how vast are the relations which 
the post-card can subserve. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Ir is reported that a provisional arrangement has been 
entered into between a committee of the York Corporation 
and the York Tramways Company for the purchase of the 
company’s undertaking at the expiration of their lease next 
year. 

Mr. A. Wricut, consulting electrical engineer to the 
Marylebone Borough Council, who, pursuant to agreement, 
is paid a commission of 4 per cent. on all capital expendi- 
ture connected with the local municipal electric under- 
taking, has already received 19,8752. 5s. sd., and a further 
payment to him “on account” of 1,600/, is recommended 
by the finance committee. 


THE electricity committee of the Manchester Corporation 
had before them last week several tenders for a 5 ,000- 
kilowatt turbo alternator to be erected at the Stuart Street 
station from makers in this country, the Continent, and the 
United States. After considering reports by the chief 
engineer and the deputy chairman of the electricity com- 
mittee, who have visited power stations in this country and 
on the Continent, it was resolved to accept the tender of 
Messrs. Willans & Robinson, Ltd., of Rugby. The whole 
of the plant will be manufactured in England. The original 
estimate of 20,000/. will not be exceeded. 


VARIETIES. 


THE City Press states that, whereas the successful tender 


of Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd., for the widening of Black- | 


friars Bridge amounted to 203,006/, that of Sir John Aird & 
Co., Ltd. was for 203,119/. Tenders were réceived from 
eight firms out of the fourteen that were invited. 

Tue Tottenham District Council has accepted an offer 
by a manufacturing firm in London for the purchase of 
125 acres of land in the district which was acquired some 
years ago for the purpose of erecting workmen’s dwellings. 
The Council has abandoned its housing scheme. 


A SCHEME has been propounded to cut a road 1 mile 


long through the Sussex Downs to provide work for the un- | 
' possible for the Brussels Corporation to commence without 


employed and to relieve the traffic between Brighton, Mid- 
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Sussex and London of the steep and dangerous decline at 
Clayton Hill. Representatives of the numerous Sussex 
councils, meeting at Hassocks, approved of the scheme, 
which will entail a cost of from 12,000/, to 15,000/, 


Tue Scarborough Harbour Commissioners have adopted 
a scheme for increased accommodation which includes the 
widening of the west pier, but to postpone for the present. 
the building of the spur, and, instead, to deepen the inner 
harbour and, if found practicable, to substitute a jetty inside | 
that harbour. They estimate the probable cost of the. 
amended scheme at about 15,000/. | 

Messrs. Joun Arrp & Co. have received the contract. 
from Messrs. Smith’s Dock Company, of North and South | 
Shields, for the construction of large graving docks and qa | 
shipbuilding yard on a site of 160 acres of the Tees fore- 
shore at Cargo Fleet, near Middlesbrough. Two graving - 
docks will be established on the Tees, one 550 feet long by | 
66 feet entrance by 25 feet depth at high water, ordinary | 
spring tides, and the other dock 450 feet by 60 feet entrance 
and 25 feet depth. a 

Tue baths committee, of the Manchester Corporation 
have decided to proceed with the making of plans for new 
baths at Bradford, Harpurhey and Withington. In their 
annual report the committee state that there are now twelve 
sets of baths at work in the city. The accommodation com- 
prises 25 swimming-baths, 508 wash-baths, four Roman 
baths, three Turkish baths, one Russian bath and in the 
two washhousesth ere are 4o washing-stalls. The total 
capital outlay by the Corporation on baths and washhouses | 
at March 31, 1906, was 214,424/. 8s. od. 

At a meeting of the housing committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation a letter to Mr. F. T. Turton, the deputy city 
Surveyor, was read from the Chief Engineer of Public 
Works in Brussels, in connection with a visit in November 
to Liverpool and other cities by a deputation from Brussels 
for the purpose of studying the methods of housing the 
working classes. Mons. ‘Emmanuel Putzeys wrote as 
follows :—"I have safely received the set of plans of 
Liverpool’s werkmen’s dwellings, which you have been 
good enough to send me, and I. must thank you for your — 
extreme kindness. Thanks to these plans, it will be 
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urther scheming the blocks of dwellings which it proposes 
9 erect, as we intend to profit by your great experience. 
tis impossible for us to estimate sufficiently the measure 
of the service you have rendered us, and I cannot say how 
pleased I am to have met with so obliging a colleague.” 


THE Preston borough treasurer has issued his annual 
yeturn comparing the rates of various towns. According te 


tt, West Ham is the highest rated town in England with 


os. 1d. and Oxford the lowest with 4s. 6d. 


indertaking and 6d. for education. The rates are reduced 
y 7a. owing to a profit of 11,036/. per annum from the 
Black- 
i00l’s rates are 5s. 6d., an annual profit of 300/. being 
aade on electric light, trams and markets, which is equiva- 
ent to 1s.in the pound. Big profits are made on trams in 


NG | 


asy 


jome cities, Leeds making 48,000/.,, Liverpool 25,320/. and 
Manchester 56,000/. 


qunicipal income, Leicester making 30,000/. profit and Man- 
hester 68,8987. Carlisle made a reduction in the rates of 
s, 10d. through profits on gas, water, estates and other 
ources. The free library and museum rates throughout 
he country range from 3d. to 3d. 

For the convenience of hunting ladies and gentlemen 
aé Great Central Railway Company have issued a very 
ttractive folder showing the various meets through which 
1eir line passes on the route between London and Notting- 
‘am. Within this area, it may be mentioned, the Great 


entral Company’s system serves the Old Berkeley East, 
Nd Berkeley West, Lord Rothschild’s Staghounds, Whaddon | 


‘hase, Bicester, Grafton, Pytchley, Atherstone, Mr. Fernie’s 


»ndQuorn Hunts. The folder contains an excellent coloured | 
= 
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: : . | appear to be picturesque. 
Gas is also a productive source of | PP P a 


ii 


sketch map, suitably illustrated, showing the boundaries of 
these hunts, places of the principal meets and distances from 
the nearest Great Central station, in addition to an excellent 
service of express trains, composed of first and third-class 
vestibuled corridor carriages, with breakfast, luncheon, 
dining and restaurant cars heated throughout. Hunting 
tickets have also been arranged from London, full particulars 
of which are shown on the folder. The information is 
given in a concise form for easy reference, and the folder 
being of a convenient size should prove very useful to 
ladies and gentlemen hunting in these districts. Copies 
can be obtained free on application at Marylebone Station, 
and at the Great Central Company’s town offices, agencies 
or Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


WROUGHT-STEEL SHOP FRONTS. 


: - | WHEN Owen Jones sent to the Royal Academy a design for 
The rates in | 


%eston total 8s. 11d., of which ts. tod. is for the Ribble | 


a shop front iniron, neither his eminence as an artist nor 
the novelty of the subject was sufficient to secure its 
admission. The Academy began with setting up Old 
Masters for imitation, and up to the present time it has a 
terror of innovations. But the interests of a nation of 
shopkeepers cannot be sacrificed to a doubtful proposition 
in aesthetics. In paintings and in old-fashioned towns 
shops with small panes of glass in the windows may 
But in modern streets it is 
essential that the areas of windows should be as extensive 
as possible. What is demanded is uninterrupted space. 
For that purpose metal serves better than timber or 
columns of costly marble. Architecture was made for man, 
not man for architecture, and the bold attempt of Owen Jones 
would now be considered as antiquated. There can be no 
better illustration of the extent to which the principle 
of unobstructed area prevails than the special sectional bars 
which are made at Mannstadt. Weseechannels, angles and 
tees which are rolled of a size adapted to the construction 


| of shop fronts, as well as a variety of sections of a more 


| elaborate kind which are employed as supplementary to 


the ordinary bars, and serve decorative and connecting as 
well as constructive ends. Messrs. H. & F. Bonten, Ltd., 


| supply either the sectional bars which are made of a special 
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soft steel in lengths, or ready cut, bent, mitred and worked shop front has been set up on the premises of the compan. 
with ventilated holes to suit the requirements of customers, | in Elder Street, E., and it will repay a visit. In additior 
and including the necessary connecting pieces. In order to | full details of the construction on a large scale are to b 
show the applicability of the bars, a full-sized model of a | obtained, and the plates are examples of clear and definit 
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working drawings. The elevations show that while the | with the visit, and in reply he said that it had afforded him 
_jnterior construction 1s simple and scientific, the exterior | much pleasure to conduct around the building so interested 
can be ornamented in a very pleasing manner with the aid | and appreciative an assembly. 
of brass, tiles, carving, &c. A significant example of what pete kas OE ish eke a is 
js practicable is shown by the design of Herr Franz Behring, 
architect, Berlin, in which, by the aid of the Mannstadt PLANNING OF SCHOOLS. 
bars, four floors have been constructed in a style which is | THe education committee of the London County Council 
original. The bars are numbered, and can be obtained from | have prepared the following report :-— 
stock without loss of time. All the modern requirements We have considered the question of the general principles 
of shopkeepers in provision for rolling blinds and shutters | to be adopted in planning public elementary schools, regard 
‘and other matters are cared for, and architects, part of | being had to securing (i.) that the most economical and 
whose practice consists of commercial buildings, will do | effective use is made of the accommodation provided in the 
‘well to become acquainted. with the sections of Messrs. schools, and (ii.) that the buildings shall be planned to the 
Bonten, for which they claim with reason the qualities of greatest possible advantage from an educational standpoint. 
lightness, strength, indestructibility and elegant appearance. In the course of our deliberations we have been im- 
pressed with the fact that it is wasteful to provide at a 
cost of about 20/. per head on an average a large number a 
places in classrooms which, from an educational point o 
THE NEW CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. view, ought not to be, and, as a matter of fact, are not being 
‘On Friday, the 21st inst., some members of the Civil and fully used. We have been furnished with exhaustive 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society and their friends visited the reports upon the organisation of schools of various types 
New Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, for the purpose | and sizes. 
of inspecting the heating, ventilating and lighting installa- In dealing with plans of new schools and enlargements 
tions, and the building generally (by kind permission of | of existing schools, it is necessary to bear in mind the actual 
‘Mr. James Bell, town clerk). The party was conducted | number of additional places required in order to show that 
round the building by the clerk of works (Mr. Scales), who | there is a place for every child likely to be in attendance at 
pointed out the various features of interest and courteously | any one time, and also to secure that the number of places 
safforded all the requisite information appertaining to the | provided in each school can be distributed among the several 
‘building and its decoration. The beautiful marblework, as | classes consistently with a definite number of children 
well as the woodwork in Austrian oak, met with much | passing annually through them during the range of age of 
‘commendation, and after the tour of inspection to the | compulsory attendance. 


°° © 2 


various courts and offices, which were found to be complete There are two obvious considerations which affect the 
im every respect, a descent was made, under the guidance | maximumand minimum dimensions of classrooms, namely— 
of the engineer-in-chief, to the boiler-house and the regions | Gi.) The maximum number of pupils with whom a 


} 


" underground, where the mysteries appertaining to the heat- | teacher can satisfactorily deal. This number varies with 
ing and ventilation were fully elucidated. The “ Plenum” | different teachers. 
system of ventilation has been adopted throughout, and the (ii.) The consideration that the rooms are designed for 
_) arrangements for heating are all that could be desired, while | class teaching, as distinguished from individual coaching, 
_ the lighting installation of the Linolite Co., amounting to | and if the class is too small the stimulus and consequent 
‘some 800 lights, which give a soft and beautiful effect, is | enthusiasm which is derived from numbers will be absent. 
equally to be commended. The minimum dimensions of a class determined by this 
Before leaving the building a hearty vote of thanks was | second consideration are unfortunately considerably below 
accorded to the clerk of works for his services in connection | those which a due regard to economy must enforce in con- 
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nection with the design of public elementary schools. The 
consideration may itself, therefore, be left out of account, 
motives of economy pointing to the necessity for designing 
the majority of the classrooms for the maximum of accom- 
modation consistent with the capacity of the average 
teacher. 

In this connection the inspector of the Board of Educa- 
tion, when reporting upon a secondary school, has stated 
that “so long as classes exceed 25 or 30 in number, so long 
will the methods in use continue to be those which are 
associated with the handling of large and unwieldy classes 
in public elementary schools, in which the individual is lost 
in a crowd.” 

We consider that the time has arrived when the Council 
should definitely fix 40 as the limit of accommodation for a 
classroom in the senior departments of schools to be erected 
by the Council in future, this being the maximum number 
of children who, in our opinion ought to be taught at one 
time by any teacher of average capacity. This is the 
number to which both the late authority and the Council 
have endeavoured to work for some years past, and each 
recent school has been built to contain two or more 40 
rooms in a department. 

In a two or three-storey school the corresponding class- 
rooms in the infants’ department will provide accommoda- 
tion, as a rule, for forty-eight children, but in a school in 
which the departments are built in separate blocks there 
will be no such necessary relation between the accommoda- 
tion of the classrooms in the infants’ departments and those 
in the senior school. 

In considering: the matter from an architectural point of 
view we have received valuable assistance from the architect 
(education), who has given us the result of his long 
experience—extending over a period of thirty-four years— 
in designing public elementary schools in the county under 
the late authority, and has also furnished us with a report 
showing the changes which have taken place from time to 
time in the method of planning school accommodation. He 
has also submitted to us sketch plans and estimates for the 
types and sizes of buildings which are most likely to be 
required in future. These plans will be laid upon the table 
for the inspection of members. 

Scheme ‘C” represents a school to provide accommo- 


dation for 840 children, viz. 270 boys, 270 girls a 
300 infants. In each of the senior departments there a 
five classrooms, each to accommodate 4o children aj 
two classrooms each to accommodate 35. 

Scheme “D” shows a school affording accommodati 
for 968 children, viz. 310 boys, 310 girls and 348 infan 
and each of the senior departments consists of six roor 
each to accommodate 40, and two rooms each to acco) 
modate 35. : 

Scheme “E” represents a school to accommodate 1,2 
children, viz. 390 boys, 390 girls and 444 infants, and co 
tains in each of the senior departments eight rooms each 
accommodate 4o, and two rooms each to accommodate 35, 

The rooms in the infants’ department of each of t 
above-mentioned types of schools will, in the event of bri 
division walls being provided, afford accommodation 
follows :—In the rooms corresponding to the rooms for 
in the senior departments, 48 children each, and in t 
remaining rooms, which will be available for babies, - 
children each. 

As regards schools of the three-storey type, the size 
the rooms in the infants’ department on the ground floor 
determined by that of the rooms on the floor above, and t 
accommodation works out at about 9 square feet a place | 
reason of the fact that smaller desks are used, and cons 
quently an additional row can be placed. In our opinic 
however, this method of calculating the accommodation 
such classrooms is unsound in principle. The only tr 
basis of the accommodation of a classroom appears to 
to be the number of children who can properly be seate 
sufficient allowance being made for teachers’ desk, blac 
boards, &c., and if 10 feet super. is a proper allowance 
the senior departments of public elementary schools, we 
not think that less space should be provided in the infan 
departments. Indeed, but for the heavy additional expen 
ture which would be involved, we would have reco 
mended the Council to adopt the same basis of calculati 
in all departments. 

We have referred more particularly to three-storey buil 
ings, as this is the type of school which has been erected 
the majority of instances in the past, but it should be point 
out that as the need for new schools in the future is like 
to be greater in the suburbs than in the more dense 
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jied parts of the county, it will probably be found} That asa general rule in public elementary schools to 
je to secure larger sites, thus more frequently | be erected in future no classroom in the senior departments 
big separate buildings of one or two storeys to be | be planned to accommodate more than 4o scholars, and no 
|. The majority of schools built during the last four | classroom in the infants’ department for more than 48, 
years, however, consist of one or two storeys, and | except in particular cases in which, in the opinion of the 
aird of Education have expressed their preference for | education committee, there are circumstances which render 
»ye of school to the type consisting of three storeys. any modification in the design or character of the building 
sonnection with the general question we have been | desirable. 

jring the possibility of providing partitions instead 
jjanent structural brick division walls between the 
joms, in case it should be thought desirable at any 


time either to alter the shape or reduce the size of THE SAN FRANCISCO TESTS. 


jisrooms, such an arrangement could be carried out | [Ir seems reasonable to hope that out of the chaos of 


‘ij i much expense, and we ye a : : 

ft incurring mM Pp ’ .we have approved a | evidence (or guesswork) resulting from the San Fran- 
jowing how it would be possible to obtain such! .. § ; “I il icahiee at 
i * . y 

‘y in working. : | cisco fire there will eventually come some valuable data- 


| subjoined statement shows the estimated cost of We believe, says the American Architectural Review, that 
x on suitable sites three-storey schools with accom- | by far the most reliable work has been done by the 
nas follows— ; Structural Association of San Francisco, formed immediately 
|School for 840 places, estimated cost, main building | after the catastrophe, whose membership is open to all 
7 $24/.; estimated cost a place, main building only, | persons concerned in the design, manutacture and use of 
|, 1a. | structural and fire-resisting materials. It is interesting to 
j School for 968 places, estimated cost, main building | note that they are to establish a fire-experiment station, 
j3,120/ ; estimated cost a place, main building only, | similar to the one at Columbia University and at the Massa- 
| chusetts Institute of Technology. 


fi School for 1,224 places, estimated cost, main Mr. Theodore H. Skinner, architect, and member of the 

@z only, 15,128/.; estimated cost a place, main | association, recently gave before the Technology Club of 

dig only, 12/. 7s. 2d. Boston a most valuable resume of his investigations of the 
difference in cost between (i.), (ii.) and (iii.) is caused | result of fire upon different structures, upon fireproofing of 

fiprovision of two staircases in (i.) and four in (ii.) and | columns, of floors, &c. 

h\ecessitated by the requirements of the Board of His examinations showed that some things should not 


o: On. be used at all to fireproof steel columns. Expanded metal 
\ think it right to point out that the proposed re- | and plaster were absolutely useless, even where two coat- 
nment of structure will, in the case of most of the | ings of metal and plaster, one outside the other, were used 
\hools, involve an addition to the staff of the school, | around columns. 

eient upon the lesser numbers of children which will In regard to terra-cotta :—Mr. Skinner states that practi- 
auht in one room. We cannot give any exact estimate, | cally all of that material in San Francisco was hard burned 
iciumber must depend upon the plan finally adopted | and very dense, and not able to expand without breaking. 
a school. Any additional expenditure in respect of | In many cases it broke off, leaving the column unprotected. 
Jus incurred will be nevertheless more than com- | In some cases the bad practice was followed of placing 
sad for by the better teaching which will be given to | steam and water pipes within the covering of columns. The 
eldren, by reason of a lesser number being taught in | explosion of these overheated pipes blew off the covering 


searate class. We recommend— and the column was left bare. 
ie sess Telephone 327 Battersea. 
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Cinder concrete has undergone considerable questioning | corrosion is severe. The rust spots are sometimes; 
and examination in connection with the fire. Its immediate across, quite soft and easily removed by the fing 
effect was to protect the columns well, but it became badly | Occasional splinters of wood occur in the concrete 
calcined in doing so, and can be cut with a knife. In one | shows that the heat was not severe, as the wood 
case there was a protection of 2 inches of Keen cement charred. From the position of the floors it is certs 
upon cast-iron columns. This protection did its work | no water has reached the concrete since April 18, a 
thoroughly, but likewise gave up its strength in so doing. _ the corrosion was prior to the fire, but it appears to 

Stone concrete as column fireproofing, especially when | marked where floors have been exposed to the rair 
used with spirally wound rod reinforcement, behaved well. | the fire. The corrosion is irregular in amount. | 
It was demonstrated that this, as well as cinder concrete | cases the expanded metal is only slightly rusted, 
fireproofing, should be in direct contact with the column, | places it is entirely destroyed ; several places were 
without air space. where a small semicircular patch had been remove 

Brickwork behaved remarkably well when properly | the edge of a metal strip ; also at times it crossed the 
bonded. Where the. bond was simply a metal tie the | of the strip in a line, which suggests that it folk 
expansion of the face brick caused it to fall away from the | surface crack in the metal. There seemed to be ate 
backing or shear off. | to corrosion at certain points in the diamond mesh, 

Mr. Skinner’s conclusions were, that it is possible to | would indicate that the metal had been strained 
build a fireproof building if the common practice of using | process of setting and expanding, but there is ne 
nine essentials and omitting one is avoided. All woodwork proof of this. 

-should be scrupulously ruled out by using metal trims, “The extent of the corrosion is great enough tose 
granolithic or terrazzo floors, &c. Sprinklers should be in- | endanger the safety of the floors, and it is not proba 
stalled everywhere. Exterior openings should have shutters, | the floors would have supported ‘their loads more th 
metal sash-frames and wire glass—recent tests have shown to three years longer. - 

the high efficiency of the ine Interior flues, elevator- | ‘‘ Causes of Corrosion.—Various reasons for the col 
shafts, &c., should be cut off by wire glass No pipes or | of metal in cinder concrete have been given. Pro 
wire ways should be allowed within ‘columns or column among them is the belief that it is due to sulphur 
coverings. Reinforced concrete beams should be protected | cinders. In order to corrode metal the sulphur mu 
‘by hung ceiling, and in floors care should be taken that the | oxidise to HzSOx, and if there is any notable amc 
rods, in the process of making the floor, do not come close | cement present it would be absorbed by the cement, 
‘to the under side of the floor, where they would be wholly | not probable that sulphur can corrode metal unles 
unprotected from heat. Tests of reinforced concrete floors, | either close to it or the concrete is very < 
made in England, have shown that the rods frequently get | cement... . 

trodden ean while the floor is in process of making. “Slitting and expanding the metal sheets in me 

The catastrophe gave chance to study the action of rust | turing expanded metal may cause minute cracks up 
upon rock concrete, cinder concrete, and upon protected | surface of the metal. If this be combined, as in th 
steel. We quote the following from the report made by | here, with a thin slab of concrete, porous, and rang 
Mr. Luther Wagoner, Ge. and Mr. Skinner. This report | thickness froin 23 to 4% inches, with the metal im 
appears in the issue of Engineering News for' November 1, | cases flush with the bottom of the slab, there is al 
1906, and is well worth careful reading :— condition for the rusting of the metal. 

“The cinder concrete is somewhat porous with occasional “The Bullock and Jones building, a . ten- storey str 
voids, and also contains coal from dust up to lumps three- | had all its floors of rock concrete and expanded 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Rust spots occur in thecon- | During the repairs of the steel frame it was neces 
crete, and where such spots are in contact with the metal the ' remove quite a number of floor-panels, and the met 
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in as good condition as when placed. The foreman | committees of art galleries. The Nettlefold Vase trophy 
smoved the floors told us that he had only observed | exhibited in the Birmingham Art Gallery was a purely 


lightly rusted places, which rusting he thought had | mechanical article, and certainly anyone admiring it 


rior to its being used in the floor.” 'was degraded in artistic sensibility. What people 
ed p | ree . : 

a | admired were the sensational pictures in the galleries~or 

EVERYDAY ART. the works of artists who happened to be fashionable. The 


j art schools of the country have in past years been conducted 
scture before the Cosmopolitan Club Mr. R. Catterson | on entirely wrong lines, as many of them were even now. 
{, head-master of the Birmingha:n Art School, said he | He considered that insufficient room was given to art in the 
| opinion that the general public had no knowledge | general scheme of education, and he did not see the remedy 
j good or bad in art. They were led in thought and | for this in the art schools. Only one hour a week ‘was 
sent by commercial exaggerations. When he took a | given to the teaching of art in the schools, and that hour 
hrough the streets to look into the shops to see what | was at the wrong time; the chief of the instruction was 
juld like to buy he found that there was nothing in his | given by teachers who taught what was mostly book know- 
n worth buying. The highly-ornamented article was | ledge and art ignorance, just sufficient to enable young 
lly found to be of inferior work. The only pieces of | ladies to talk nicely on art subjects. He would like to see 
which were worth having were copies of old ones, | in every centre a system of art instruction by expert 
pies could never approach the original. They might | lecturers, and demonstrations should be given by teachers 
eces of jewellery which were good artistically, but | selected by an experienced committee, and those teachers 
yould not get them from the jewellery trade. He had should be thoroughly capable of pointing out what was 
-yet seen the pieces of trade jewellery which he | good and what was bad. There should be lectures at least 
[consider works of art. Real works of art were at | once a month and an open discussion should follow. 
sit only for the rich, but he believed that the CPs Se ES Eee, Ba 
-mass of the people would get them under a | 
lat condition of things. The public, however, | THE L.C.C. AND CONCRETE BLOCKS. 
ot demand good art, they simply asked for cheap | THe housing of the working classes committee of the 
.. Everything that was conducive to good art | London County Council, having bricks manufactured on the 
aminated, and most of the manufacturers were aware | Norbury estate, propose to manufacture concrete blocks and 
fact. If one wished to produce good art one must | slabs from burnt ballast and the broken materials left from 
> pressed for time or space. It was helpful to the | the brick burning. The concrete blocks will be required 
‘ea if he was given some inkling as to the purpose | for use in the construction of retaining walls, &c., and the 

ich the article he made was intended. If they wished | concrete slabs will be used for the internal walls of the 
feed work they must be at white heat all the time, | cottages. The supply of red bricks made or in course of 
jis for accuracy to the millionth part, not of a mathe- | manufacture will only be sufficient for about one-half of the 
iil but of a spiritual inch. The average man was | cottages shortly to be erected on Section B, and it is pro- 
I: to distinguish the difference between machine- | posed to continue the manufacture of red bricks in small 
ih and hand-worked silver; in fact, he was afraid | quantities in accordance with the demands of the estate. 
-e average man preferred the machine-wrought article. | Only a small portion of the plant will be required in the 
‘neral public did not know how to ask for good art. | manufacture of red bricks, and the men employed in con- 
sthstanding the number of art galleries and museums | nection with the operations above referred to will also be 
c were in their midst, they wandered about them | engaged in the care of the remaining machinery and plant 
hit guides, admiring good, bad and indifferent, and | during the time it is lying idle. As it is not proposed to 


a 


. 
; 


n examples of utterly bad art were chosen by the ' resume the making of bricks on a large scale for some time 
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to come, the 10 horse-power double-cylinder portable engine 
is to be disposed of if a satisfactory offer can be obtained, 
as it will depreciate in value when not in use. The ex- 
penditure during the season 1906-7 for the purposes above- 
mentioned is estimated not to exceed 1,200/. 

The Council authorised expenditure not exceeding 
4,o0o/. in respect of brickmaking operations during the 
season 1905-6, and the total expenditure which will ulti- 
mately be incurred under those votes is estimated at 3,870/. 
About 2,942,000 stock bricks and 180,000 red bricks have 
been made during the season, the bricks being of very good 
quality and the cost of manufacture low. As a larger 
number of bricks had been manufactured than could be 
immediately utilised for the erection of cottages on the 
estate, the committee are prepared to accept any favourable 
offer that might be received for the purchase of some of the 
bricks. An offer has been received for the purchase of two 
clamps, together containing about 900,000 bricks, which for 
present purposes may be regarded as surplus stock. This 
offer shows a surplus over the cost of production for the 
season, but the accounts have not yet been audited by the 
comptroller. Subject to a satisfactory arrangement as to 
the removal of the bricks, they propose to accept the offer. 


CENTRING FOR CONCRETE BUILDINGS.* 


EvERY one at all conversant with the cost of reinforced 
concrete work knows only too well the disproportionate 
amount due to centring. In very heavy foundation work 
this proportion may not be excessive, but in some buildings 
of reinforced concrete the labour cost of installing and 
removing the wooden false work, together with the cost of 
the material itself, has made up 50 per cent. of the entire 
expenditure. 

The cost of the centring material itself is heavy, and, 
when wood is considered, is growing heavier almost month 
by month. This is due to the constant and rapid increase 
in the prices of timber and lumber of all kinds which has 
taken place during the past few months. 


* From a paper by Mr. E. P. Goodrich, Am.Soc.C.E., read 
before a meeting of the Association of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers and published in the American Architect. 


The first plan which comes to mind, looking tow: 
economising of centring material, is to make repeat 
of each piece. This can readily be accomplished yw 
building is largely a repetition from floor to floor 6 
bay to bay. But unless the structure is very large, 
siderable time is lost through the necessary dela 
perienced while waiting for the concrete to set bef 
centres can be removed. This is the case, howeye 
where the concrete is handled in a wet state. 

Consideration of these points led to the adoptior 
series of one-storey buildings of the method 4 
described, 7.e. casting on the ground the columns, | 
girders and roof slabs, and of erecting them as str 
steel is handled. For the moulds for columns east; 
side only three pieces are needed in place of four, 
column is moulded vertically. This effects a say 
25 per cent. for column centring material. Furthe; 
or none of the costly bolting or bracing is needed wh 
concrete has a depth of but a few inches, as is all 
necessary if the columns are cast on the side. A 
advantage found with these column forms, which j 
shared by the beam and girder forms under this met} 
the fact that the side boards can be removed after ty 
four or at the most forty-eight hours, and used again | 
three times during the intervals in which they must] 
in place if the work is done in the usual way. This 
effects a 50 per cent. saving of material, as only then 
bottom pieces are needed in any great numbers. |] 
special buildings described a much greater saving 
effected in the centring for the roof slabs in the foll 
manner :—The ground floor (which consisted of con 
was installed as soon as the girders and beams hac 
erected. On this flat surface ordinary smooth para 
building-paper was spread, and the roof slabs marke 
by narrow strips of wood of a width just equal to the 
ness of the desired slabs. The reinforcing rods were 
placed as required, and the cinder concrete spread | 
the moulds. In this way the regular floor formed the 
part of the slab moulds, and the cost of centring ma 
in this instance was almost nothing. (The ground 
might better have been laid before the slabs were mot 
the roof slabs cast as above described, and the 
members set up on top of the slabs.) A further sav! 
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aterial was effected by this “dry” method of con- 
(yn, through the obviating of the necessity of using 
jost innumerable vertical supports which serve to 
| the centres when the whole floor or roof surface 
2 built up in wood so as to form moulds into which 
} concrete is poured. These various savings effected 
material for centring cut its cost on the particular 
fe in question to less than 25 per cent. of what it | 
dave been had the other method been employed. 
jnother building in which the “wet” method was | 
| saving of centring material was effected in the 
ig manner -—It was deemed best in this particular 
z to erect brick walls. It wasthen suggested that the 
+yrk be built first and that proper recesses and flue-like 
's be built into the walls. Thus by using much fewer | 
these recesses could be transformed into moulds 
ich the wet concrete could be poured. This con- 
juld be properly reinforced for the columns for the 
of the building. Ina similar way the beams and 
Paich were designed to come wholly or in part | 
vhe walls had the brickwork so built as to form a 
athe bottom and at least one side of the forms. 
jindirect method of saving centring material is to 
methods whereby a lesser amount originally pur- 
ps be used more times and thus reduce the 
ycost. One such device was employed with marked | 
es several large buildings, and the floor moulds for | 
3 except the girders were good enough for the whole | 
wier building after having been used six or seven 
the first one. Instead of making the moulds for | 
ns in the form of boxes open on the top, and pro- | 
thin, easily damaged mould boards for the slab | 
, the idea was reversed and slab bottoms were com- | 
‘ith the beam side pieces so as to make a box with 
pl side downwards. This box was supported on | 
sastened to the lower outside edges of the girder | 
;) Besides indirectly saving centring material, these | 
sleadily lend themselves to use as cores to effect a 
i saving of concrete, as has been mentioned above. 
cost of timber for centring is advancing so rapidly 
use of other materials is coming into greater and 
s prominence. The use made of the brick wall 
iid above could as readily be adapted to walls made ' 
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| after the shells were put in place. 
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of concrete blocks, whether the latter were cast 77 si/u or oD 
the ground and hoisted and placed “in the dry.” If the 
price of lumber advances much higher it will be possible to 
make core-boxes of sheet-metal instead of wood, but in all 
essential respects like those mentioned above. There are 


' on the market several patented systems of moulding con- 
' crete walls with wet concrete by making use of small 


metal moulds. The great disadvantage with most of them is 


| the small size of the moulds employed, which thus increase 


the labour incident to the placing of only small quantities of 
concrete at any one point. After an investigation of these 
systems a slightly different idea was worked out with 
regard to the column moulds. Column forms built in 
accordance with this idea were used very successfully on 
two large buildings. Cinder-concrete shells 13 inch in 
thickness were cast in proper moulds. These shells were 
piled up and properly wedged into position, and served as 
the moulds into which was poured the concrete for the 
columns. High carbon steel-wire spirals were used for the 
column reinforcement, and these spirals were worked into 
the cinder-shells so that no extra reinforcing was needed 
Sheet-iron, bent into 
drums of the proper dimensions for the columns, formed 
the outsides of the moulds for casting the cinder shells, 
and it was found most economical to employ for the 
inside cylinder moulds expanded-metal lath. The sheet- 
iron for the outside mould gave the outside of the 
cinder cylinders a smooth exterior surface (when the con- 


| crete was properly tamped), while the metal lath was fine 


enough in texture to prevent the concrete from running 
through its meshes more than enough to provide a perfect 
bond between the cinder shell and the concrete matrix of 
the completed columns. The process of preparing the shells 
was as follows :—A collapsible drum was constructed, upon 
which was first wound the wire for the reinforcement. 
Outside of this was wrapped the lath, which was then 
fastened to the wire reinforcement by wire clips in the 
same manner in which metal lath is fastened together and 
to ordinary metal studding. The wire-and-lath cylinders 
were then placed inside the sheet-metal moulds and cinder 
concrete tamped between, to form the cinder shell. The 
metal sheets were held in proper shape and position by 
light wooden frames, built to the necessary shape and so 
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‘bolted as to be easily removed. These forms and the metal 
sheets used for the outsides of the moulds were removed 
after twenty-four hours and used for other moulds, the plat- 
forms on which the cinder shells were cast being the only 
parts which it was necessary to leave untouched for longer 
periods. -In this way the costs for the moulds for the cinder 
shells were reduced to a minimum and, since the sheet- 
metal could be easily lapped to any extent, the same sheets 
-served to make shells of all diameters, from the largest to 
the smallest, and were still available at the end of the job. 

These cinder shells have many advantages :— 

(a) They form a fireproofing for: the concrete columns, 
~which are manifestly the most vulnerable parts of all 
concrete structures. 

(6) They do away with all column centring. 

(c) They carry the spiral column reinforcing in a manner 
very easily handled and with perfect certainty of no possi- 
bility of displacement. 

(7) They are capable of erection with comparatively 
unskilled labour. 

(e) They require forms for their manufacture which are 
of the simplest and, because of the possibility of repeated 
use, are of the cheapest construction. 

(f) Since round columns are the most efficient per 
‘square inch of effective area, they provide the strongest 
column with a given area. 

(¢) That portion of the concrete column which is not 
designed to carry any load is of poor quality material, thus 
making a column of slightly cheaper cost. 

Turning now to the item of labour on the fabrication 
of centring, three points are potent in effecting econo- 
mies :— 

(a) Have as much work as possible done in regular 
‘shops so that considerable use can be made of machinery. 
By this means, too, piecework can be employed with the 
‘resulting economies. For one building the core boxes 
described above were constructed-in a planing mill, and 
‘were delivered ready for erection. The wire-and-lath 
cylinders used in the cinder shells were similarly fabri- 
cated, and it is this same means which makes it possible’ to 
fabricate so cheaply the beam reinforcement in the some- 
what complicated truss forms which are most effective. 

(6) Have as much: work as possible so arranged that it 


can be executed by comparatively unskilled labour, 
boxes described above were almost entirely handleg 
placed at the building by common labour, thus effect 
great economy over the usual methods, by which |; 
conditions required the employment of high-priced ¢] 
labour for working wood. ps 
(c) Obviate as far as possible the use of the sawii 
hammer. The first can be done by purchasing all ma 
cut to sketch and by making it a cause of discharge t 
piece of lumber. The hammer and nails should be rep 
by bolts and a wrench. 25h 
The last item also goes far towards reducing the « 
removing the centring. Where the cinder shells were 
there was rio expenditure for removing column for 
it was nearly a minimum where the “dry” method 
employed. Of course, all builders use oil to coq 
centres. A liberal use of this material greatly protect 
wood against being damaged by its alternate wetting 
drying. It also tends to give a good surface to the con 
but, best of all, it largely reduces the costs of remoyin 
centres. sa 
Great care should be taken in the design of ail cer 
to make it as readily erected and removed as possibl 
is believed that fully as much time can be profitably de 
in the office to the careful design of the centring for 
as to the design of the reinforcement. As to the latt 
believed that each beam and other member should 
carefully analysed as are complicated plate-girders. 
strain-sheets should be prepared and preserved f 
and all elements carefully investigated. Another 
careful study in the office is that of reducing to a m: 
the number of types of beam reinforcement to be u 
building. This item is even more important t 
design of structural steelwork, where it is made 
point. Reinforcement and centring should be m 
changeable from bay to bay and from floor to flooi 
as possible. Very often a design can be altered so tha 
can be effected with great economic advantage 
little or no loss of architectural or other feature. 
Many of these points are only too obvious, but they 
been included here in an endeavour to bring together; 
as possible, in a short article, the most import 
which tend toward economy, efficiency and excellen 
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8A SW, CLWALH STLONDON s.£.&PITLAKE CROYDON. 


Steel Shafting from 2} 


in. to 8 In: diameter and up to 36 ft. long always kept in stock. 


IENNETT’S FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


As Patented in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 


| SECTION OF FLOORS, 
= 
- 
a ANN 
. \ “2S: am y ty = “a 
aby Se ee eT ey wu es > 6 Bete 
— 
— 
| 
re a eet ee 
rs method of construction has been found to be most ECONOMICAL, EASY OF ADAPTATION, and possessing great STRENGTH, RIGIDITY, and highly FIRE” 
ROOF character. It has been subjected at various times to severe tests, and is now generally adopted by the first Architects of the day. 


‘STIMONIAL. —*“T have made use of Messrs. Dennett & Co.’s material for Fire proof Arching, and thoug 
eiency as against fire, I can bear witness to its strength, and its extreme convenience of applic: tion. 
yeund it difficult to introduce any other fireproof material; and it has this 
hespace like a compact shell or inverted basin, and are, consequently, al 


h IT have, happily, had no practical experience ot 

1 have made use of it in positions in which | should 
advantage, that the arches constructed of it axe so entirely inone mass that they 

most wholly free from lateral pressure.’’—Gro. AILBERT Scort, 20 Spring Gardens. 


DENNETT & INGLE, 
AQUEEN ANNE’S GATE (late 5 WHITEHALL), LONDON, S.W.; STATION ST., NOTTINGHAM. 


dawing, Estimates, and full particulars will be furnished without charge by the Patentees on application to either of the above Addresses. 


Rough Sketches or Tracings or Plans should accompany the application. 
al 
= 


RITISH FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 


MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams, 


Telephone 
‘(reteisen, No. 8564, 
THE BRITISH Bank. 


The British Concrete Steel Floor is scientifically and 
economically constructed; and stronger, lighter, 
and Cheaper than the ordinary concrete floor with steel joists. 


Steelwork Plans and Estimates free. THE BRITISH VENTILATING PARTITION. 


IE | BRISTOL WIRE ROPE CO,,| 29H" copeman & co. 


CJMBERLAND WORKS, MOON STREET, Spee TRADE KULM” PATENT 


i4¢4 FIREPROOF and SOUNDPROOF 
et PARTITIONS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ PATENT, BRISTOL.’ Al (348 
. OEE EEE ee Cheaper than all others. 
NTORS and SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the PATENT LADDER GRIPS 77)\} \i<e baaalc: Meet aicniaarecan 
d)mproved Galvanised FLEXIBLE STEEL WIRE SCAFFOLD LASHES. ia CUMBERLAND WORKS, 
FLEXIBLE STEEL WIRE ROPES for CRANES, HOISTS, eee bs vs at Su” MARR. MOON ST., BRISTOL. | 
‘ we taster, w.c. 57 Tower Buildings, Water Street. Pg a 


—_ 


le WY. FRANCIS Be. CO., itd. 


G4-7O Graw’s Inn Road, London. 


FICIALISTS IN PLATE GLASS FASCIAS, STALL PLATES, SIGNS AND 
"| TABLETS, GILT WOOD LETTERS, &c. 


4 
| For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


“flint Paper & Cloth, Emery Cloth & Paper Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumicestone, &c. 
Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit, Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 
50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in., 40 in., 42 in., and 48 in. wide. 
And in Sheets, Dises, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 
“WELLINGTON ” EMERY WHEELS. 
WELLINGTON EMERY AND BLACK LEAD MILLS, WESTMINSTER BRIDCE ROAD, LONDON, S.E, 


THE LARGEST COPPER BOILER & TANK 


MAKERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


JAMES PYLE @ a 


Domestic Hot-Water Experts, 
CLUTHA METAL WORKS, CRANSTON HILL, ae 


—— Also Large Makers of all classes of —— 
Galvanised Goods for the Hot-Water Trade. 


Apparatus for School 


AND CORPORATION PLAYGROUNDS. 


GIANT STRIDES, SWINGS, LADDERS, BARS, 
ETC, ALL. OF “THE “LATEST © DESIGN: 
Manufacturer... 


PENNE & EE PARTICK, GLASGOW. 


Nat. Tel. 982 nee 


TELEGRAPHIC 
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TELEPHONE 
NUMBERS: 


| RUABON. 
198 PADDINGDON. 


WORKS-AND- OFFICES: RUABON® Roce tonoon'= fh 


|| Approved by the Fire Offices 


FIRE PUMPS. 
' | ARMOURED DOORS. 
4, DRENCHERS. 
y STAIRCASES. 


| EXTINCTEURS. 


-LUTYLS-F1VG-9E: INIGYINTINS:-V She ¥: 100d¥3AIT 


JOHN JONES 


New Wakefield Street, Oxford Stre 
MANCHESTER. 
ALL KINDS OF 
ART METAL WORK, CATES, RAILINGS, C 
ELECTRIC LICHT FITTINGS, FINIALS, 
ETC. 
Also WATERPROOF CASEMENTS { 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. 

LEADITE terial for Water and 
Mains, Sewer Pipes, &c. 


A perfect substitute for lead. Requires no caulking, | 
Jess than one-third the cost of lead. Willnever leak. On 
will do more work than five tons of lead. 


The best jointing pipe 


Wi “ for Pamphlet (including Testimonials) and Prices, Jj 
. S. DICKINSON (Sole Representative), 
me Union Street, Bradford, YORK: 


Patent DAMP-COUR: 
and Mastic Flexit 
Roofing & Slaters’ Fe 
REE Quality. 
quire no To 
Whotesaty aed Export. 
Samples He on applic 


s LEWIS & CO. Offices: 51 Shirland Road.) Pad 


Works : 8 Amberley Wharf. } to 

AGENTS WANTED. Telephone No. 2085, Paddingtor 
PUGH BROS 19 Richmond St., Bath 
sg St. Luke’s, LONDON, 

Makers of Revolving Circular (hit and miss) Gle 


Ventilators, Glass Louvre Ventilators, Pertorateaa 
ee sc 


pits List |& 
-- and 

Special 

Discount 
on 
Application. 


CIRCULAR VENTILATOR. LovUvVRE Vue 
Circular or Swing Ventilators can be fitted in 
fronts whilst in position, without removal of gle 


MODIFIED 


“ TITAN ” 


SPRINKLER. 


Committee for all risks, 


FIRE ESCAPES. 


And general fire 
appliances. 


f Head Office: GEORGE MILLS & C 


RADCLIFFE, near MANCHEST! 
Branches :—Central Chambers, GLASGOW ; 24 Northdale Re 
BRADFORD; 46 Queen: Victoria Street, LONDON, EC, | 


H , on ; 
re 


HOOKINSONS.C*L5 hk 
41° VENETIAN BLIN 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE OF 
Pe REVOLVING SHUTTER: 
STEVENS BROS CLum per StNorm 


. 
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We Can 
dave You Money! 


LET US DESIGN YOUR 


‘ REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK. 


We make no charge for so doing, and sell our bars for 
a fixed sum. 


YOU HAVE NO ROYALTIES TO PAY! 


You don’t rely on mere adhesion, which may be inadequate, 
but you have a mechanical bond which can only be broken 
by the demolition of the structure 


IF YOU USE INDENTED — BARS. 


> 


6, 7, 8 Queen Anne’s Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. | 


[TENT VICTORIA STONE CO, Lt. “°° 


FOR ALL HINDS OF ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
Portland and Red & Yellow Mansfield Stones, and other pleasing Colours. As Durable as Cranite. Porosity same as Marble. 


ALL WORK UNDERTAKEN BY THIS COMPANY !S GUARANTEED. 


¢ Designs Executed with the Greatest Oare in Various Colours. Evidence of Durability—of 33. Years’ standing. Equal to Granite in any position or Olimate, and specially 
1} the purposes of resisting the effects of sea-air and other atmospheric powers so detrimental to natural stone. Specimens of Mouldings im Oolours and Carved Panels cap 
be seen at the Architectural Department, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, H.O. 


ie 


BLEAK HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS. 


The whole of the Stonewerk in building was supplied by this Company. 


‘| ‘Reg stered Trade Mark, “ VICTORIA STONE." NON-SLIPPING AND NON-ABSORBENT: 
ices: 10, 44, 12 & 43 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, B.C, 7*"Pmyiezraptio Address, “ VIOTORIA STONE, LONDON” 


Works: Stratford Market Station (G.E. Railway), and at Groby Quarries, near Leicester. 


a 
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53 SAUNDERS JM EBOVED 


aM Aes. 
HOT WATER = ti 


HEATING APPARATUS | HEATING APPARATUS | 


ESN eee yaa 
COILS; 


“HYDRAULIC 
HOT WATER 
_ TUBING, 


- EURNACES! 
& BOILERS, 
of best. 

. CONSTRUCTION 


Sar 
= 


\ BOILERS * 


SSS 
of Greatest ).*, aH soa ix ee ceva ~ Sp Be 
et fESTbs |” 
pec Peta 43 LOWER MOSLEY STREET, fea 
[EFFICIENC f 


“RADIATORS”: 
: 4 0f be 


ONABLE, PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 
ESTIMATES ,, GRATIS* 


TELEPHONE 


MOSES M‘CULLOCH & CO., 


Cumberland Foundry, 
ips behdames Atcha Ut decease 


NO. 2636. 


MAKERS OF ... 
Improved Iron Stable Fittings, 
Cast-Iron Columns, 

Bakers’ Scotch Oven-Mountings, 
fron Doors and Shutters, 
Lamp Pillars, &e., 


STEEL STRUCTURES. 


BRIDGES, ROOFS, GIRDERS, STANCHEONS, VERANDAHS, DOORS, 
GATES, RAILINGS, FENCING, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. 


OF A THOROUCHLY 
PRACTICAL AND 
VERY SUBSTANTIAL 
CHARACTER. 


Designs and Estimates Free. 


E. W. SWEET & CO., All Hallows Rd., Bristol. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEERS, 


ESN Be LSU RE NEN LEME A Bs AOL aS NELLY iy It a med VET 


f ‘Hendguarders for a iets of Camenke Machinery. 


H. J. STODDART & EDWARDS, 74 "ork Street 


GLASGOW. 
The ** Handy’? Concrete Block 


The ** Wonder’? Concrete Block 
# Machine makes blocks up to 24 ins. %e $Machine makes blocks up to 24 ins, | 
1 -ong. long. Either Solid or Hollow. 


HOUS® 


BUILT OF HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS AT STOCKTON BROOK, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Either Solid or Hollow. 
Edwards’ Cap and Sill _ 
Mould. 
Agents (ponacny :—-ROWLAND CARR & CO., 6 and 8 Lime Street Square. 
Stoke-on-Trent:—Mr. ARTHUR HEATH, Stockton Brook Quarries. 
Specifications and Price Lists on application, and Machines can be viewed by appointment. 


The * Winget’? Concrete Block 
f Machine makes blocks up to 32 ins. 
long. 


wa 


E ; ; } 
iy AaeeteAey i 


JOHN BELLAI 


‘LIMITED, 


BYNG STREET, MILLWALL, LOND 
WROUGHT-IRON 


TANKS AND CISTER 


PAINTED OR GALVANISED. 


Of any shape or size, for Hot or Cold W 
Drawings or Specifications. 


Iron Doors, Smoke-Pipes, and Fu 
Troughs, Corn Bins, &e, 


CHURGH AND PUBLIC CLO 
JOHN SMITH & SO 


MIDLAND CLOCK WORK 
QUEEN STREET, DER 


Makers of the New Grec 
Ciock for St. Paul’s Cathe 


[ Church and Turret Clo 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. EVANS & SOI 


Soho Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGH: 
Every Description of Tower Clocks, w: 


without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. ‘Alsc 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Cloel 


Estd. 16 


Estimates Free. 


Established 1833. Telegrams, “* Clocks, Le 


WM. POTTS & $0 


CHURCH AND TURRET CL 
MANUFACTURERS, © 
Guildford Street, LEED 


MAKERS OF THE 
LINCOLN, NEWCASTLE, and CARLISLE ( 
DRAL CLOCKS ; SUNDERLAND, PRESTO! 


SHEFFIELD TOWN HALL CLOCKS. 
ESTIMATES SUPPLIED. 


CLOCK 


WRITE 


J. B. JOYCE & C0 
Whitchurch, Salop. 


@ MAKERS of Clocks for mar 
the Cathedrals and important P 
Buildings both at Home and Abr 
@ Strongly recommended by the 
Lord Grimthorpe (the greatest auth 
of his day on clocks), and makers o 
own clock at Batchwood, St. Alk 
Established upwards of 200 yee 


TOWER CLO 


FOR 
CHURCH 


AND 


TURRET 


MAKERS 


get FCOPE&C 
GEE NOTTINGHAM § 
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Contractors to H.M. Government. 


| On War 


Office List. List. 


| 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Tall Chimney Shafts 


SPECIAL BLOCKS OR FERRO-CONCRETE. 


(Royal Letters Patent No. 6235 and 6236.) 


Furnaces of all Descriptions. Boiler Setting. 


IPHONS CUSTODIS CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION C0, ne 


‘phone, 779 VICTORIA. 119 VICTORIA STREET, AGENTS WANTED 
‘graphic Address, S.W EVERYWHERE 


“« CUSTODOMUS, LONDON. ”’ WESTMINSTER, 
Vf 


¥ 
- 
= 


Ltd. 


— Eastwood Sanitary Works, 
er HANLEY, STAFFS. 


Telephone No. 54. Telegrams, “‘HOWSON, HANLEY.” 


Manutacturers of 
ENAMELLED FIRECLAY, EARTHENWARE, 
AND FITTINGS. 


a LONDON OFFICES: 


f THE “MURAL” 


 Mespitat we. cominstion. 90 Sandland St., Bedford Row, W.C. 
Awarded Medal (Highest Award) 


at | 
Royal Sanitary Congress, 1906. ‘CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| 
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GLARIDCE’S PATENT ASPHALTE COMPANY, LTD; 


as) ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP-PROOF'S, RESERVOIRS, acc BLOCKS IMPRESS 


ARCHITECTS and others are recommended to insert 
CLARIDGE'S | | 
ASPHALTE Ill 


in their SPECIFICATIONS the  following— 
ence aks SERCTRER ORE, GARR ERNE Wee “SSE AL WH CNRONY SE 
Pi E Ss MADE IN WOOD A 
CHIMNEY PIEC CARTON. PIERRE, 
GEO. JACKSON & SONS. | 
Reproductions of Old Examples in Adam, Georgian and French Styl 
Can be seen at 49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


agama! TYPEWRITING OFFIC 


32 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Specifications accurately and rapidly copied. An Eos Staff of Shorthand Wr 
and Typists always availabie. Meetings of every description Reported. 


TELEPHONE - = 1565 CENTRAL. 


= BERKEFELD FILTER 


Dr. ANDREW WILson writes as follows:—“‘The Filters cold by the Berk 
Filter Co., Limited, London, W., remove all germs from water. They therefore represent 
filters, giving pure é é. pereulces) water and thus prevent Typhoid and many other dise: 


an ERE ‘FALTEE 
5 C. phe a 


Water drawn direct from Filters attached to the Main Water Supply. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICAT! 


Architects are Invited to see these Filters In operation at the Showrooms, 


Telephone Numbers; 


Silene W. DUFFY’S PATENT = “somes 


i ant VABLE-ACME © 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSE 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Bri 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


ACME FLOORING & PAWING CO. (1904), Ltd 


GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


«PRICE OF Se SFONE 


of BlsVE 


: , IN ‘LONDON - FOR SELECTION . 
“MARMO ni hag /8 FINSBURY SQUARE EC. 
IN. 402 LONDON WALL 7A. MARMOROSIS ‘LONDON 


For Index of Advertisers, see page <x. 


GHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. LTD. 
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PENANG NESE NE NEON IEE IEE SASS 


FEW Words About “‘ ETERNIT” SLATES AND TILES, the Modern Roofing Material. Superseding Welsh 
Slates and Tiles. Our Artificial Slate combines artistic appearance with indestructibility, and therefore 
represents the most economic, high-class fire, frost, acid, and weather-resisting roofing. Roofs covered in accordance 
with our instructions require no repairs for at least 20 years, and if intact then the presumption is that they 
will remain so for generations. As supplied to the Admiralty, War Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Board of Works, etc. Colours: Terra Cotta, Granite Grey and Blue. 663% lighter weight than Bangor Slates, 
and 60% stronger. ETERNIT SHEETS, 8ft. by 4ft., cheapest and strongest fire-resisting material for lining Walls and Ceilings: 


Asbestos, with minimum binding matter. 


Write for full particulars to G. R. SPEAKER & CO., 29 Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C, (Telegrams: “ Etrasheet’’) ; 
and at 57 Hope Street, Glasgow, and 33 Victoria Street, Bristol. 


Buying Agents wanted for Leeds District. 
Apply, G. R. SPEAKER & CO., 29 Mincing Lane, E.C. 


RADIATORS OF NEW DESIGNS AND OUR OWN 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Hot Water and Low Pressure Steam Plants designed 
and erected for any class of Public and Private 
Building. 


We prepare Plans and Schemes free of charge. Our expert 
knowledge guarantees the success and economy of every 
apparatus we design or erect. 


REFERENCES TO ARCHITECTS AND LARGE CONTRACTS 
RECENTLY COMPLETED. 


“TRON WORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES, and Branches 


lead Offices-G5 @& G5a SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E 


‘ 


RANITE WORK. 


fastructional Steelwork of 


JOMAN’S FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS 


Wave been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 


Advantages of this Con- 


all kinds :— struction :— 
| ST-IRON All tensional stresses 
OLUMNS. taken by the steel. 
| All compressional 
(NCRETE stresses taken by the 
“AIRCASES. concrete. 


| 
The waved web secures a 


firm hold on the concrete. 
Is cheaper than any 
other system. 


Searen REET, 
OMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, “ 17 GRACECHURON Se 


SPHALTE. 


forks: NINE ELMS LANE, S.W., and WARE, HERTS. tre ee ae AVENUES Teste meee eae 
—————————————— 


PORCELAIN 


ENAMELLED FIRECLAY WARE 
USGRAVES' 


URINALS, BATHS, SINKS, CLOSETS. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


a Se eee 
SHOWROOMS: 97 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.; 81 Dale Street, Liverpool ; 95 Bath Street, Clasgow; 122 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh. 


Works Address: G: & D. MUSGRAVE, Ltd., HORWICH, LANCS. 


TEL. NOS. No. 2 Horwich. 4950 Central, London. 7460 Central, Liverpool. 441 ational, Clasgow. 
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The Number indicates the Page in this issue on which the Advertisement will be found; where. a dash (—) appear 
toner: La Advertisement does not appear in this Issue. 
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Asbestos Fireproof Paint C.. itil. i 
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Atlas Stone Co 


Baker, W. E., & Co. 
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Gillott; Joseph's a2) Gsseeenteses 
GUMS ON GOL erscess eeseetecksetecateae i 
Glover, M., & Co. 
Goodall’s, Ltd. 
Graham & Jessop ... 

Great Central Railway...... 
Greaves, Bull & Lakin, Ltd. 
Green, William, & Co. 
Griffiths, Wm. 


Harcour ts’ Window Sash Chains Por 
Hard York Nonslip Stone Co.,_ 

Db. es dn sae easevcunenecence tare nee Supp. —— 
Hare, G. M.,& Co nea Supp. 4 
Harling, W. H.. a 
Harris, T. A. «Supp. — 
Hartiey & Sugden eadaueyacnetbutuseeceeees tes, 
Hartshill Brick & Tile Co., 

1 Bins Be are yen eee OE Supp. 9 
PV AttOnSWiniiscissssecesesetayecctereanioces Supp. 9 
Havelock Patent Plaster Parti- 

GIOWMOOn re ccceesceee ceeces eet Supp. — 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd. 

Heath, John 


Heathman & Oo... 
Henderson & Glass........ 
Hewetsons .. 
Higgins... Thoahes ase ine 
Highfield Foundry: Gos Ltd Rpeon ke Supp. — 
Hill, J. W., & Son 3 

Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd. ~ 
Hodkin & Jones, Ltd. ..........60.06 
Hodkinson & Co., Ltd. 
Homan & Rodgers (London)... 
Homan & Rodgers (Manchester) 
Horsfall Destructor Co., Ltd. ...... 


es — 


ie 


Howson, George, & Son, Ltd. ....., vii 
Hughes & Lancaster ..... Stews eesacncccse Supp. — 
Trish Marble Co. ..... ahuerdagse ccenese Supp. 28 
14 
JACKSOW G1 SONS: Kiivesccsrccsesconce Vili 
James, R. E......... Supp 8 
Jeakes, C., & Co. Supp. — 
Jeffrey & Co. ........0 i 
Jennings, Geo., Ltd. ... Supp. — 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Supp. 23 
Johnson, Geo...........06 i 
Jones, Allan, & Co. ...Supp. 3 
Jones & Co......4..... hes, ji 
Jones & Leach ........... . xi 
Jones, John & Sons iv 
DOF CR; Bids WiIOO. sa serscccovecacesveseee vi 
Kaye & Co., Ltd. .......0. mroteantras BADR 28 
Kaye & Sons ....esee ae 
KONG SBD GOs occaslpsacceccvarenlactearee ‘Supp. 19 
King, J. A & Co. (Mack Fire- 
PROOLCD!) rercesardes eucvoussincis Supp. — 
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Kipnell 0. P.i& O0.; Litdccessccsesce ix 
Kite; O,, 286/00. sco.cesvess asi “e — 
Knowles, Chas., & Co. cy iy = 
Korting, Bros., ‘Ltd. paakemacesanene .Supp.— 


Latham, Jas., Ltd. ..........ccccoserees 1 
tae Guarantee and Trust Society, 


Lawrence, Thos., & Sons . 


Leeds Fireclay C0... sccccccsos-cccesseores 
Leipziger Cementindustrie Dr. 
Gaspany, GiOOrnccsrccccsecsm-cecteste xii 
Leslie Walker Fire Alarm Co..,,...Supp. —= 
Lewis, Edw., & Som... ...ccccssseceeees Supp. 12 
Lewis, L., & Co. ......<.... as iv 
Limmer Asphalte Paving “Co. nA 
Tub ives vsestaveasooresanaiececuccccets Poeepr eae Supp. 13 
Lincrusta-Walton supp. 8 
etm Savy Gea Oniiesanenires x sn aseonreantnasann — 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
EMSUTAICOOON Gre iestscsenevc occurs stay Ss 21 
Local Government Journal ..... xiii 
London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Co. ...... Sees 13 


London Scottish Engraving Co.. 
Lumby, Son, & Wood, Ltd... 
Luxfer Prisms .. 

VOI; We -pssosccsccssky 


Cer edressee 


Creeeeeresee 


Macdonald &' 00.0.2. cccneccsssssceascosse Supp. 28 
Macfarlane, Walter, & Co.. Ne 

Ma clelian, (Pi) Wisiccc.sccsstscheecsans 
Marmor, Ltd. ....... viii, xvi 
Marple & Gillott. XV 
Marshall & Co...,... Supp. 
Martin Earle & Co., Ltd. . Supp. — 


Mather & Platt (Dowson Taylor) Supp. 26 
Maw & Co. i Supp. — 
Maximum Light Window Glass Ge: Supp.— 
May. EBOS iB iO y.. cissccust saceuoneaces Supp. — 
M’Culloch, Moses & Co., na 
McDowall, Steven & Co. 
Mead & Sons ..... apsneane 
Measures Bros., Ltd.... 
Meighan, James & Son... 
Mellis, Daniel 
Melvin & Sons... te 
Merryweather & Sons me 
Messenger & Co., Ltd. 
Metchim & Son 
Metropolitan Typev 
Reporting Agency ........ See 
Middleton Estate and Colliery Co. Supp. 6 
Middleton, R......0.....008 winensaragrteaqneat Supp. 11 
Milburn, J....... et 
Mills, Geo., & Co. 
Milner, Ernest , 


Molesworth & Co. 
Morelli eRe 
Murray & Co. .........: SG 
Musgrave, G. & D., ‘Ltd. Kecniwvspacans . 


National Fireproofing Co. ........... 
National Prov. Institution .., 
Needham & Lowe.... 
Negretti & Zambra ... 
Nelson, Chas., & Co., Ltd. ... 
New Expanded Metal Co. 
New Islington Ironworks Co. 
Newman, Wm., & Sons 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd. ... 
Northern Asphalt Co. 
Norton & Gregory ........ sit 


Oakey’s Glass Paper... 
Ocetzmann & Co. wrscc.ceccoree 

Oldroyd, Edw., & Co., Ltd..., 
Oliver, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. ... 
Orr’s Zine White, Ltd....... a 
Otis Elevator Co., Ltdi.........cccees 


Palmer, W. H., & Co. ...... 
Parkstone Steam Joinery . e 
Parnall & Sons, Ltd............ecceceone 
Syne Indented Steel Bar Co., “4 


saeceeeeeesene Prreerreee etree ret eree tree) 


Patent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd..., 
Patrick, Peter, & Son .......00...- 
Patteson, J.& H. ...... 
Paul’s Ink ..... ehieteccreuss 
Pawson Brothers, ‘Ltd. 
Pearson, E. J., & J., Ltd. 
Peck, Wm. E. & Co. me 
Peckett & Sons............ 
Penrose, A. W., & Co. ..... 
Phoenix Insurance Co... 
Pickerings, Ltd. ......... 
Piggott, Thomas, & Co. 
Pilkington Bros., Ltd. .., 
Poore, G. J., & Co., Ltd. . 
Pott, Cassels & Williamson .., 
Potts, Wm., & Sons 
Preston Granite Concrete Co....... ‘Supp. 
Prior’s Patent Heat Distributor 
Provincial Papers ae yee 2, xii, xiii 
Pugh Bros; ......:...0 eat iv 
Pulsometer agineering Co. ATH SUPP. —_— 
AV TEARECOS tearnoncgstensarverevodergurnasee dee iv 
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ADYERTISERS. é 


’ Safety Water Elevator Co. ........... 
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Railway Eoeeay | lanes: 
Co. ee 


Freer ans eeeeneeesnsenes 


Ratner Safes “a 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. . 
Reliance Lubricating Oil Co. 
Reynolds, J. A., & Co., Ltd.. 
Richards, Henry, Tile Co.... 
Richmond, J., & Co., Ltd. 
Ripolinyn acs 
Roberts, Adlard, & Co.. 
Roberts, Vincent 
Rooke, J., & Co. .......... 
Rowe Bros. & Co., ‘Ltd... 
Royles, Ltd. ............ 
Ruberoid Co., Ltd... 
Rufford & Co. oo... eee 
Rugby Portland Cement: Co. 
Russell, J., & Sons, Ltd. . 


oo 
A eee eee teense eens: 


Peete eeeneeeeeens 


Sainsbury Bros. 
Sankey & Son... 

Saunders & Taylor, Ltd. = 
Saxon Portland Cement Co., Ltd. Supp. _ 
Scottish Temperance Life Office ..Supp. al 
Shorland, EB. H., & Brother . 

Shrewsbury; Gi tiss-cccteosssensce 


teeehees 


Silicate Paint Co., Ltd. Bitar y 
Skidmore, Thomas, & Son ............Supp. — 
Sloan & Davidson, Ltd......... h 

Smith & Co............ masara 

Smith & Pagetcc atc woes Supp. 


Smith, Archd., & Stevens 
Smith, John, & Sons ....... Rast 
Snewin, C.B. N., & Sons, Ltd...... 
Somerville, D. G., & C0. vccccesceeee z 
Soper, John........ Sn Ahiba wads kan eaaedg te 
Speaker, BR. J., & Co...... 
Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd 
Sprague & Co., Ltd. ......... a 
St. Pancras Tron Work Co., Ltd. 


Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
phates Dio encore a epee eT ele ths Supp. — — 


Stanley Bros., Ltd... 
Stanley, W. F; & Co., Ltd... 
Stanley, W. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Starkie & Sons, Ltd.......... 
Stevens Bros. ... 
Stevens, J. & Co. 
Stephens, H. C............... 
Stewarts & Lloyd, Ltd. ... 
Stoddart, H.J., & Bdwards., 
Strode & Co. 
Summerscales, Ltd. 
Sun Fire Office .............. 

Sun Gas Company, Ltd. ..... 
Sweet, E. W.,&Co. ..... 


ereosesee aN 


Swift; GeO cciasccacesssorscnorteneenreraeed a 
(Dlamini; clicweeeaeses Sasteas eee oa 

Taylor & Co. .......... sen 

Thames Bank Iron Co. 

Thomas, J. W. ..... aaa 


Thompson, Jahbez.. 
Thompson, Joseph ., 
Tonks, Ltd. .......ceseee 
Towers & Williamson 
Trenner,/S.,.& SON p.-cs..ncsessere 
Tullis, DU&J., Ltd... oy eeceanee 
Turner, Atherton & Co. Boas 
Tyre, David M. ........... 


Vickers & Field .... 


Wade, J. & W.,& Co. 
Wagner, Ginther 
Wall-Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. ‘Supp. 


«+. SUPP. 


— 


Ward, Thomas .............. eoearsdaensaess SDD 
Waring, Ltda .ntensn Brateearactiss «SUPP Ae 
Waring-White Building Co., Ltd.Supp. — 
Water Light Co. 0.0... eee scoreenses SUDDS = 
Water Purifying Co 2 
Watson, Nelson, Ltd. ........... see SUD. — 
Watts, Mir. ex iosumt armrare mee 2 
Waygood, R,, & Co., ‘Ltd... hc 
Weeks, J., & Co., Ltd. wo... SUDD. | 
Weston-super-Mare Pottery, Tile F 
and Brick Oo. ....c. cssseseessseesseeses ee SUD De 


Whitaker & Sons, Ltd. ..................SUPD- — 
Wihitie, BO." Sains, cessmein j 
Whitehead, Alfred., 
Whiting, R. M...... 
Whitley Partners 
Whitwick Colliery Co., Ltd... 
Willesden Paper, &c., Lta. 


Supp. 1 
Wilson Engineering Co., Ltd. setae - 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd. 
Witchell & Co. 
Wood Bros. 


Wragg, Thos. & Sons, Ltd. ......... Supp. "2 
Do. do. (Jennings) Supp. = 
Wright, H. T., Bros., Ltd... - 


< 
vSUDP. 
a SUPP. © 


Yale & TOWNE ...cccscsasreereeee 
Young, 8. C. ........ 
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» WHITLEY PARTNERS 


RAILWAY WORKS, 
LEEDS. 


m™ Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
gZ_and only GENUINE PEET’S 
hae FULL-WAY STOP, 


SMITH’S TRIPLE EXPANSION DRAIN TESTING PLUGS 


TWENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES. 
Awarded Hignest and only Award, Medal, at 
Royal Sanitary Exhibition, Bristol, 1906. 
. combination of three plugs in one, expanding from 3? to 6%. Weight 41bs. Brass Plates (not iron). 
‘he easiest working, best and cheapest plugs made. No. 1 plug, made for 4in. pipes only, 8/6. No 2, for 
in., 5 in. and 6 in. pipes, price 13/6. No. 3 plug, to fit 4in., 5 in. and 6 in. pipes, with centre outlet or 
smoke or water), the Wing-nut made to run in a Ballrace, price 17/6. 


SMITH’S COMBINED GRADIENT RULE AND LEVEL. 


\ most useful tool for all engaged in the Building Trades. For setting out work, finding levels and 
‘radients, setting drains and other gradient work, an accurate and labour-saving tool, giving gradients 
from $ to 24in. per yard. Small size, 12 in. long, price 8/6. Large size, 24 in. long, price 11/9. 


Can be had through any of our agents, or direct, on receipt of cheque or postal order, from— 


SMITH & 6O., yocisaises *,, 284 South Rd., Walkley, SHEFFIELD. 


9 Manufacturers, 


JONES & LEACH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HiGgH-CLass SQUARE-CUT 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


NEWTOWN, 


NORTH WALES. 


Special attention given to Architects’ Designs, and prices quoted 
on application ; also for sunk Panel Work, Fluting, Carving, &c. 


HARCOURTS’ : 


[WINDOW SASH CHAINS 


WITH 
or 


G.M. 
ZINC. , RIVETS. 
The only safe hanger for Plate Glass. 


| ' Tested by 80 years’ use. Specified by 
/ Admiralty and all great Steamship Lines, the ‘‘ Times,” the *¢ Scotsman,” 
Stewart’s and many hundred Mansions, 


Cheapened by Machinery. Sold by all Builders’ Merchants. 


AQUARIUS FILTERS 


THE FIRST aw THE BEST. 
TYPHOID and other Water-borne 


diseases entirely prevented by the use of 
these Filters, which can be fitted to the 
existing Service Pipe. They are easily 
cleaned and the price is moderate. 


WS 


\ 


Di I 


Can be HIRED in London if preferred. 


Full particulars from 


THE WATER PURIFYING CO., 157 STRAND. 


Stephens’ 
‘BEANS vs 


Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Ebony, Walnut, 
and Satinwood. 


Specimens and Prospectus post free from 
H.C. STEPHENS, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
ce 


PAUL’S INKS 


ARE UNIQUE!! 
IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH PATENT 
STOPPERS. NOCORKS TO DRAW. NO 
SPLASHING. NO INKY FINCERS. Ask your 
Stationer for PAUL’S (6d., 18., 2s., & 
3s.), or send 12 stamps for sample Cany 
colour) and full particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham, 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MONOG RAM 2 letter, 1s. ; 3 letter, 2s. 


y Complete, with box, 
pad, and ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, id 
neat type, 2s. post free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Birmingham, 
A WARM BATH 
IN 
10 MINUTES, 


PATENT 


| — i 
as +} ] 
Calda” Geyser. 5 
SAFE, EFFICIENT, DURABLE. ' 
ATMOSPHERIC BURNER. NO FLUE REQUIRED. 
List AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


C. SHREWSBURY, ‘‘CALDA” WORKS, 
Station Road, Camberwell, London, &.— 


THE SUBSGRIPTION TO THIS 


JOURNAL IS FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


19/- per annum. 
FOR ABROAD, 
£1: 6 : 6, 
Including all Special Issues. 
Payable in advance. 


Send Cheque or Post. Office 
Order to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


Smperial Buildings, 
\Ludgate Circus, London, €.C. 


Testimonials ° 
from: 
all Countries. 


95 Inland and 
Foreign Patents, 


When utilised according to our directions and by using our 
for 


EXPORT MACHINES . MANUFACTURE of CEMENT GOODS 


The best, the most practical and cheapest; easily driven by anyone without especial knowledge, } 


SAND-BRICK-MAKING MACHINE, MACHINES AND OUTFIT FOR ROOFING 
Large daily output. No hardening boiler TILES of every shape and size. 


required. CEMENT PIPE-MOULDS, &c. 
ARTIFICIAL STONE PRESS, WARRANTED CEMENT COLOURS. 
Patterns and Moulds for one and party | MORTAR-MIXING MACHINES. 

niece slabs, for flooring and wall- COLOUR MILLS. 
Everything has been successfully used for years in our own and 
many hundred other Cement-Good factories all over the world. 
Instructions, Sandtests and Samples free of charge. 


Roofing Tiles, Fleoring Tiles, Cement Bricks, made after our system, 
have proved their good qualities in all climes. 


Apply for particulars, asking for Prospectus No. 24, to the 


LEIPZIGER CEMENTINDUSTRIE DR. GASPARY & CO., 


Markranstadt, near Leipzig. 
Special Machine Works. Colour Works. Cement-Good Works. 
!! OLDEST AND GREATEST FACTORY OF THE BRANCH !! 


ROLLED MALLEABLE 


STEEL AND IRON JOISTS AND GIRDERS, 


Of various sizes up to 20 inches deep, with top and bottom Flanges, in usual 
preportion. Also all other descriptions of Iron and Steel for Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, Ship Builders, Builders, &c., in Bars, Plates, Flitch Plates, Angles, Tees, 
Jack-stays, Channel, Hoops, Sheets, Rods, &c., to Specifications or from Stock. 


For Section Sheet, Prices, and other Particulars, apply to 


HENDERSON. & GLASS, 


Vulcan Street Iron Warehouse, Liverpool. 
STOCK OF ROLLED GIRDERS, 


Of all sizes up to Sixteen Inches deep, and assorted lengths, always on hand. 


OLDEST AND 
LARGEST MAKERS 


: IN THE TRADE. 
if 


: age 
PER BOILERS — 
“NA CYLINDERS 


7 LUMBY'S| pret s 


- GREET 


wherever 


exhibited, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1900. 


LUMBY, SON & WOOD, Ltd. GREETLAND, near HALIFAX. 


Vol. LXXV. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
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| ie : 
Srovincial Blewspapers, 


The Birmingham Daily Gazet! 


The Great Morning Newspaper of| 
the Midlands, i 


Celebrated the 150th anniversary of its uninterrupted e3 | 
ence on November 16, 1891. Is now connected by | 


PRIVATE WIRE with its London Off 
47 Fleet Street, H.C. ie 


The Birmingham Weekly Merou 


Issued from the same Office, Hi. 
Is freely acknowledged to be the most readable Paper 1 
the World. | Bie 

Offices: 52 & 53 High St., Birminghait 
nS SS SSS SS 


F 


i 


BRISTOL TIMES & MIRRO. 


IS THE BEST, LARGEST, AND | 


Most Widely Circulated Paper | 
IN THE i 


Price 12s. 6d.| - 


WEST OF ENGLAND 

- AND 

The Recognised Medium) 
FOR ALL 


HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISEMENTS, | 


BRISTOL: Small Street. 
LONDON: 49 FLEET STREETZ 


THE THREE LEADING PAPERS OF THE WEST, | 


THE BRISTOL DAILY MERCURY 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
Recognised as the most up-to-date newspape) 
and most influential advertising medium in th| 
West of England. . 


THE BRISTOL ECHO. 


Six Editions Daily, %4. | 
Bristol’s most largely circulated and most) 
popular Evening Paper. 


The BRISTOL WEEKLY MERCURY 


FIRST ISSUED 1715. 

Newsiest and best Weekly Newspaper in the 
Western Counties. <A great Family Organ, anc 
a most successful advertising medium. 


Proprietors—THE BRISTOL MERCURY, LTD., 
35 Broad St., BRISTOL; 174 Fleet St., LONDON. 


THE DERBYSHIRE COURIER 


Is THE . 

Oldest Newspaper in Derbyshire} 
(Outside the County Town), and is one of the best 

Advertising Mediums. 


It is and has been for over Seventy yearsa recognised orgap 
for the publication of 


COUNTY ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and its columns are largely used by 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, by RAILWAY 
and OTHER COMPANIES, 


And by AUCTIONEERS and SOUICITORS, 


for announcements requiring wide publicity. 


Offices: HIGH STREET, CHESTERFIELD, 


Oi Sie | 


I 


THE 


STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER, 


ESTABLISHED 1795. 
THE PRINCIPAL COUNTY PAPER 
IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Advertisers will find it the best medium for 

reaching superior class of readers over large 

area centred by Staffordshire, fifth county im 
population and sixth in wealth. 


Published at Stafford every Saturday (price 2d.) 
by J. & C. Morv, and to be obtained at Euston 
and Principal Bookstalls between London, 
Liverpool and Manchester, 
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| * MISCELLANEOUS. 
JARROWS « (0. L7D., BANBURY. '5 vee cx BANK 


TLERS, and MO Rolled § 1 
iy Designed COMBINED ENGINES, PgeS> ond ¥ RTAR MILLS, Mounted on Rolled Steel se Teetcisen 


| SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Wheels. 
ORTAR-TIP 
ARIS. SAV 2) PER CENT. INTEREST 
NGHES, wit allowed on Deposit Accounts repayable on Demand, 
ingand Fal 
| 2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
-_— Stocks and Shares bought and sold for Customers, Advances, 
made and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Srett Swee , ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE on 
Vater Van 1 application, 
Cagts al C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
Specialiv. 


TEs ae. 


[oval Rovernment Journal 


AND OFFICIALS’ GAZETTE. 


FOR GUARDIANS, GOUNCILLORS & OFFICIALS OF ALL. 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


THE MEDIUM BETWEEN CONTRACTORS AND 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


Comes before 50,000 Members and Officials of 
Local and other Public Boards. 


| CONTAINS 


‘The Local Government Contractor, 


WHICH FURNISHES LIST OF 
TENDERS OPEN, FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS by the 
Local Government Board, Board of Education, 
the Treasury, &e, 


FRIDAY, PRICE 2d. 


ik LLYE Established 


SANITARY =&=NGINEERS. 


PATENT “OP"IMUS” VALVE W.C:s. 


litéd n the 
-ROYAL PALACES, ARUIDE! CASTLE, WELBECK ABBEY, 
‘SAVOY HOTEL & EXTEVSON, NEW WAR OFFICE, &c., &c. 


Offices & Showrooms: 3 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 
| Warehouse & Factory: 7i FH/EOQBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


eiephone, 549 Holborn. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Anosmia, London.” 


1 


— 


ANDREM: S"HAWKSLEY 


PATENT REVERS IBLE STAIR «Laer 


ne DENT & 


7 _— 


| 


APPLIED TO i 
STAIRCASE: G- d \ | 274 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
fo @ a I - 
XQ yuan J 3 2 Wrought- 
eet Fae pa é READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 
a aon fee “Here, fitted with GENERAL ADVERTISER For BERKS, BUCKS, HANTS, 
27 Oak Blocks on end of grain, CSD NEE any a 


Established 1728. Enlarged January 1897. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Circulates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 


XK 92 a? 
\y a a ee 7“TMQHEAPEST, STRONGEST and [Le 
yf? MOM@DURABLE TREAD in the : 


\-* Za lingford, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
\ oy market. ne FOUR TIMES REVERSIBLE, Blackwater, Bracknell. Henley, Wokingham, | Kingsclere, 

\ 7 sPno sur A j & Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
o the cost of whng surface is reduced 25 per Pangbourne, Sandhurst, Swindon. Basingstoke, Wycombe, 


Staines, &c, 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Advocates the interests ‘of agriculture and commerce and all 
measures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of all classes. Relied upon by all parties for the accuracy and 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Offers unusual advantages as'an Advertising Medium, since 
from its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its influen~ 
tial position among the English Newspapers, Advertisements 
are brought under the notice of thousands of readers each week. 
All communications should be addr essed to 

THE PUBLISHERS, **MERCURY”’ OFFICE, READING, 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY TIMES 
AND STANDARD. 


Eight large Pages=56 long Columns. 
Two Editions a week. One Penny. 


ent. of first cost. 


NOTHIN TO EQUAL IT. 
Nat. Tel. No. 700 Eastern, 


felezrams, 
‘‘ UNIFLOROUS, 
ay LONDON.” 


i WITNUTS Ni! 
—— 


A.W AWAY | 
SES 


S7SZSIM 


APPLIED TO = 
WOODEN 


STAIRCASE 


APPLIED TO 
WORN STONE STEPS, 


Also Makers of the 0/NAL HAWKSLEY TREAD in Cast-Iron Frames. 


COLUMBIA WORKS, —W ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


'Devotes considerable space to Agricultural 
Matters. 

Best Family Paper in the County. 

Unsurpassed as 12n Advertising Medium. 


6 4 59 Only paper princed and published in the large district 
of which Horsham is the centre, and being the sole organ 
of the overwhelmingly predominant political party, its: 
saoscribers include nearly the whole of the Nobility 


Clergy, and leading Agriculturists in West Sussex. 


well-known and beautiful Ch chno-Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Marks, R.A. | HEAD OFFICE—MARKET SQUARE, HORSHAM. 

_ Size Thirty-nine Inches by: fteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

| Free by post, carefully packenside patent roller. EADING CASES for THE ARCHITEOT, 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Bzildings. 


A er  ————— 
© 4 Wood & Co. Ltd., {1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, | Pudzate Circus, London, E.C, 


a 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


57,000 square feet, or upwards of 11 acre, to be Let on Building 
Lease.—To Manufacturers, Speculators and others requiring 
a large area for Factory or other pur noses. y 

On the Mercers’ Estate, ile End, E. 

An important, compact and extensive BUILDING SITB, 
situate in the parish of Mile End Old Town, only about 
60 yards off the Mile Hnd Road, and from which the property 
is directly approached via Jubilee Street, Leslie Street and 
Cecil Street. It now comprises Nos. 175 to 193 (inclusive) 
Jubilee Street, Nos, 51 to 57 Lindley Street, and Nos. 22 to 36 
Adelina Grove, and extensive covered and uncovered areas 
in the respective occupations of Messrs. Heiser, Swafter, 
Howard and Cohen. The frontages are:— 

182 feet to Jubilee Street, 
123 feet to Lindley Street, and 
307 feet to Adelina Grove, 
pe rnoS embracing a total superficial area of 57,000 square 
ect. 

To be Let, in One Block, on Building Lease for 80 years from 
March 25, 1907, when possession will be given and 18 months’ 
peppercorn allowed. 


MASSRS. DANIEL WATNEY & SONS are|. 


instructed by the Mercers’ Company, With the approval 
of the Board of Education, to LET the above by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, E.C., on Thursday, January. 10next, at Two o’clock. 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of letting, may be 
obtained of Sir John Watney, Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, B.0. ; 
-at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 33 Poultry, E.0. 


Sales by Auction, 1907. 

By Order of the Trustees of the City Orthopedic Hospital, 
who are about to amalgamate with the koyal National 
Orthopedic Hospital. 

HATTON GARDEN. 

‘Highly valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, in the midst of 
the wholesale Jewellery, Precious Stones and Hardware 
Trade. With Possession. 


M ESSRS. VENTOM, BULL & COOPER will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
#.C., on Tuesday, January 15, 1907, at Two o’clock precisely, the 
important FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as the City 

-Orthopedic Hospital, Nos. 26 and 27 Hatton Garden (with 
-access and frontage of 10 feet to Charles Street) admirably 
situated in the centre of this well-known business thorough- 
fare, close to Holborn Oireus, and comprising a spacious and 
substantial building, formerly one of the fine old residential 
houses of the neighbourhood, with beautiful oak gallery stair 
case, antique stoves and mantels, and elaborate carvings 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons: the whole having a frontage 
of 42 feet 10 inches to Hatton Garden, with a 10 feet side ap- 
proach in Charles Street, and having a total area of about 
4,600 square feet. 

Particulars may be had of Messrs. Brighton & Lemon, 

Solicitors, 108 Fenchurch Street, E.C.; at the Mart ; and of the 
Auctioneer 35 Old Jewry, E.C. 


TENDERS. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. : 
fhe Guardians of the Kingston Union invite 
TENDERS for the Erection of New Bitildings at Norbiton 
Common Farm, New Malden, Surrey, in accordance with plans 
-and specifications prepared by Mr. William H. Hope, C.E., 
Architect and Surveyor, Hampton Wick. 

The plans and specifications may be seen and pills of quan- 
tities and form of tender obtained on application to me, the 
‘undersigned, on and after Thursday, the 27th inst., between 
the hour's of 9 A.M. and 4 P.M., and until 1 P.at. on Saturdays. 

The Contractor will be required to pay the fair rate of wages 
current in the district, and for this purpose the fair rate of 
bi dee shall mean trade-union rate. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
-or any Tender. 


Tenders to be delivered to me not later than Tuesday, the 8th 
proxinto, at Twelve Noon, and to hold good for three months 


wrom acceptance. 
(Signed) JAMES EDGELL (Solicitor), 
? i ; Clerk to the Guardians. 
Union Offices, opposite Norbiton Railway Station 
Kingston-on-Thames : 
December 1, 1906. 


COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Education Committee. 


_ Education Committee invite TENDERS 
for the Work of Erecting a New Council School, to accom- 
modate 400 Scholars, at Gosforth, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

* Contractors desirous of tendering for the work should for- 
-ward particulars of their name and address to the under- 
signed not later than Thursday, the 20th inst., together with a 
deposit of £2 2s. (which will be returned upon receipt of a 
bona-fide tender). 


Plans of the work may be inspected at the Committee’s 
Offices, and \tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gosforth Council 
School,” must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 
3 P.M. on Monday, January 14, 1907. 


The Committee does not bind itself to aecept the lowest or 


any tender. 
C. WILLIAMS, 
ry § Secretary to the Education Committee, 
Pear] Buildings, Neweastle-on-Tyne: 
December 10, 1906. 


PARISH OF READING. 
To Builders residing within the area of the Parish of Reading. 


el Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of 
Reading invite TENDERS for Additions and Alterations 


of One Pound, which will be returned to persons sending a 
bona-fide tender in the manner and at the time stipulated. 
Tenders must be signed, sealed and endorsed, “Tenders for 
mew Workhouse Bui dings, &c.,” and delivered to me at the 
Board Room, Thorn Street, Reading, at such a date as will be 
hereafter arranged, after which no tender will be received. 


The Guardians do not bind themselves to aecept the lowest 


or any tender. 
By Order of the Board. 
bh. J. W. HUGGINS, 


> Clerk to the Guardians. 
32 Thorn Street, Reading : 


December 12, 1906. 


DURHAM COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY, 
New Council School at South Moor, Greenland. 


OLE TENDERS are invited for the Erection 
of the above School for about 950 Scholars. 

Plans, specification and general conditions of contract can 
‘de seen and pills of quantities obtained at the office of the 
Architects, Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Feethams, Darlington. 

_ Sealed tenders, endorsed “South Moor, Greenland Council 
School Tender,” are to be sent on or before Tuesday, January 8, 
1907, addressed to the Seeretary, Elementary Education Depart- 
ment, Shire Hall, Durham. 


The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 
A. J. DAWSON, 


f Secret f 1 ion. 
Shire Hall, Durham: ary for Elementary Education 


December 10, 1906, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


TENDERS. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
[STIMATES wanted for the ordinary Building 


Works required in the Brection of a Police Station at 
Dunning. i 

The plans and specifications will he seen at the office of David 
Smart, Architect, Perth, from whom schedules of measure- 
ment and further particulars will be obtained, and en- 
dorsed sealed tenders must be lodged with David Marshall, 
County Clerk, County Buildings, Perth, on or before Thursday, 
January 10 next. 

The police officer at Dunning will point out the site and show 
copies of the plans to intending contractors. 

The lowest or any offer not necessarily accepted. 

Perth: December 13, 1906. 


COMPETITIONS. 


PARISH OF CEFN. 
GEORGE EDWARD MEMORIAL HALL. 


[ee Committee of the above Hall offer a 


Prize of £10 for the best DESIGN (including Plans and 

Elevations) of the above Hall. 2 i 

The successful competitor will have the option of carrying 
out the Work upon terms which, together with full par 
ticulars, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Designs, &c., tv be in hand on or before January 12, 1907. 

W. RYLAND JONES, Secretary 
High Street, Cefn, Ruabon. 


Y 
> 


(Duc. 28, 1906. 


SITUATION VACANT, 


LONDON ARCHITECT has a vacane 


a Resident Pupil. Premium 250 guineas: three ye; 

narterly payment for Board and Tuition, £35 to £M; 
for 150 guineas for three or four years.—R.., “ Archite 

Offite, Smperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, B.0, . 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 


Q Hot-Water and Heating Engineers 


|Wanted, a Situation as Fitter.—* Fitter,” 
Street, Soutlifields, London, S.W. gan 


ARCHITECT of long experience, hig] 
,dualified, offers expert assistance. Outdoor op Of 
Specialties, Ventilation and Sanitation.—Box 102, Office of *' 
Architect? : 

—_- —_3 


; a rr! 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


quires i. E-ENGAGEMENT. Seven years’ 
Excellent English and American references. Proviness’ 
ferred.—STkE x, Hawarden, Hast Grinstead, Sussex, 


i a 3 3 = 
ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT desires E 

)}GAGEMENT. Experienced in schoolwork. @ 
draughtsman. References and drawings submitted, gaj 
2! guineas, Provinces only.—R. PHILLIPS, 384 Eccles) 
Road, shefiield. 


YORKSHIRE AND NORTH MIDLANDS MODEL 

COTTAGE EXHIBITION, SHEFFIELD, 1907. 
(Under the Auspices of the National Housing Reform Council.) 
Special Site Planning Competition. 


A SPECIAL Site Planning Competition has 


been arranged in connection with this Exhibition, which 
will be held near Firth Park, Sheffield, in 1907. 

The Exhibition Site is 24 acres in extent, and Competitive 
Designs are asked for the planning of this site with an average 
of 12 houses to the acre. The last day for sending in plans will 
be January 10. The plans sent in will be shown in the 
Exhibition, and gold, silver and bronze medals and diplomas 
of merit will be awarded. An Exhibition fee of 10s. 6d. will be 
charged to competitors. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application by post to 


Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Organising Secretary, 45 Bank Street, 
Sheffield. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND MODEL COTTAGE EXHIBITION, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1907. 
(Under the auspices of the National Housing Reform Council.) 
Special Site Planning Competition. ane 


A SPECIAL Site Planning Competition has 


been arranged in connection with this Exhibition, which 
will be held at Walker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1907. - 

The Exhibition site is 16} acres in extent, and Competitive 
Designs are asked for the planning.of this Site with an average 
of 12 houses to the acre. ‘The last day for sending in plans will 
be January 15. The plans sent in will be shown in the 
Exhibition, and gold, silver and bronze medals and diplomas of 
merit will be awarded. An Exhibition fee of 1s. 6d. will be 
charged to competitors. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application by post to 
Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Organising Secretary, care of Burt 
Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS. 
RCHITECTS who are willing to send Com- 


petitive Plans for proposed dual secondary school for 
Guiseley district, near Leeds, for an estimated accommodation 
of about 200 scholars, are requested to forward their names 
and addresses not later than January 5, 1907, to M. RENNARD, 
Secretary to the Governors, Guiseley, near Leeds. 


({OMPETITIVE PLANS are Invited for the 


Erection of a Congregational Church, School and Manse, 
corner of Hainton Avenue and Welholme Road, Grimsby, at 
an estimated cost of £8,200. - 


Three premiums of Twenty-five, Fifteen and Ten Guineas 
respectively are offered for plans. 


The assessor appointed by the committee is Sir W. Alfred 
Gelder, F.R.1.B.A., of Hull. 

Conditions of competition will be sent to applicants on pay- 
ment of Two Guineas, which will be returned on receipt of 
bona-fide design. 

If on receipt of the conditions, &c., any architect decides 
not to compete, and returns the same within three days, the 
deposit will be refunded. 

For further particulars apply, 


Mr. E. L. BRIDGE, Hon. Sec. 


Fish Docks, Grimsby. 


GALWAY UNION. 
Erection of a Fever Hospital. 
Notice to Architects and Engineers. 


HE Board of Guardians invite PLANS and 


ESTIMATES of a Fever Hospital proposed to be erected 
at Galway. 


A prize of Twenty-five Pounds will be given for the plan, &e., 
which will be considered the best aud most suitable, but, in 
the event of the Guardians deciding to give the supervision of 
the building to the Architect or Engineer whose plan has been 
accepted, this prize will be merged in his fees. 

The selection will he made by an Architect or Engineer 
having no interest in the business. 

Particulars as to hospital accommodation, &c., required will 
be furnished by me. $ 

The plans will be received by me up to 11 o’clock A.M. on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1907. 

By Order. iN 
ROBERT F. MULLERY, 
Clerk of the Union. 
Galway: December 6, 1906. 


TO BE SOLD. 
Te Semi-detached Freehold Houses, situated 


at Bexley Heath, Kent, within twelve miles of London, 
known as Buena Vista and Belle Vue, both let t > excellent 
tenants.—Apply for price to RELPH & SONS, Auctioneers, 
Bexley Heath and Bexley, Kent. 


BUILDING LANDS. 
RICHMOND PARK, adjoining and _ over- 


looking.—For SALE a Magnificent Freehold Site, about 
600 feet frontage by 170 feet depth. A grand. position for the 
erection of Residential Flats, much in demand:—For terms and 
particulars apply to H. H., 51 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ROHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT (¢ 

(lesires ENGAGEMENT. Working drawings, dets 

surveying, tracing and office routine. Salary 258.—Ap} 
“Pro}).” RIB.A., 27 St. George’s Square, Worcester, i, 


HOUSES TO LET, 


O LET, FURNISHED, an exceptional] 
cheap cottage between Dorking and Guildford, with 1a; 
garden, few minutes from station, post and eens a 


ee 


country andscenery; latest sanitary arrangemen wa 
from main; no rates.—Apply, “ Artist,” 6-11 Cmperial nildin 
Ludgate Circus, B.C. as 


ROMER, FURNISHED HOUSE.—Very lar, 


drawing, dining and breakfast-rooms, 13 bed a 
dressing-room, baths (h. and c¢.) and the usual office 
pleasantly situated near pier, church and post; moder: 
terms.—Address, A. P. B., Office of this Paper. : 


mas 


OUSHS for SALE at Westcliff-on-Sea, t) 
rising watering-place. Within 50 minutes’ of the Oi 
The best-built houses in the district, standing on high a 
overlodking the sea. Westcliff is unrivalled as a hea 
resort,; and with cheap season tickets and an excell 
train «vice, why continue to live in the overcrowded distri 
of Loyglion pfuu particulars to view, price to purchase, 
annua rental, on application to the owner, R. HENDERS( 
The Eh\as, Genesta Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. : 


“L-BUILT HOUSES to LET or SELL 


Westcliff-on-Sea, the favourite waterin; -place. Fo) 
minutes from Fenchurch Street. Gas and Electric Tig! 
urest water in the country.—For List Be to the Own 
E HENDERSON, Osborne, Meteor Road, Westelifi-on-Sea. 


<3 


OFFICES TO LET. — 


227 


U ao 

FFIQN J199 Piccadilly (adjoining Popul 

\ me .{ces in the most up-to-date and beautiful bui 
ing in t 


4isoroughfare to be LET. Splenda ight 

Passengenun( Rents moderate.—Particulars from Hou 
keeper. 3 
2u 
FFIG; s 

i York Mansion, next door to St. James’s P: 

clear spaces of 42 feet by 16 feet and 42 feet | 

13 feet 6 ig:cfes, divisible into four large rooms besides lob 

Also two Pther spaces on same floor, 20 feet 6 inches by 16f 


and 20 fe 6 inches, by 13 feet 6 inches divisible. Electric I 
and othe}Yonveniences. Rents low.—Apply on Spot. 


UEE#! VICTORIA STREET, commandii 
Preijises, prominent position. close to St. Paul’s Stati 

and near. opposite the Times Office. the 
Fine Oflices or Warerooms, with frontage in Queen Victo 


TO LET.—A Fine  First-lo 


Street and Upper Thames Street, first, second, third and fou 
floors, each containing ahout 770 feet. 
Rent.—Jhirst Floor, £230 per annum. Second Floor, £150 } 


annum. Third and Fourth bopeuier £150 per annum, — 

reduction on lease. Or the four fioors, £500 per annum. 
Crane aad back entrance for loading and unloading yans. | 

ae particulars write MERCHANTS, Box 185, Office of ti 
aver. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. — 
ILL Mr. A. J. De Vinstrup please cor 
W 


municate with Box No. 32, “The Architect and Contr: 
Reporter,” saying where he may be communicated with ? 


UANTITIES prepared at Architects’ ow 


Offices by an Experienced Surveyor. Town or count 
Terms 2s. per hour.—Address, Box 104, Office of “The Are 
ect.” 


LADY is desirous of ADDRESSIN 


WRAPPERS or ENVELOPES. Good writer, and 1 
excellent references. She has the latest list of architec 
contractors, &., issued, and is well recommended.—Addr 
A. F. L., Box 99, Offices of “The Architect.” | 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, with London offic 
undertakes Quantities, Estimates, Variations, Survey’ 


Dilapidations, &e. Twenty-five years’ experience. Terms _ 
arrangement —RBox 36 Office of ‘The Arehitect. o ' 


SURFACE SURVEYING. 


LESSONS for Prospectors u! 
acquainted with Trigonometr! 
FIVE GUINEAS. —EDWARD'| 
114 Holmesdale Road, Sout, 
Norwood, S.E., and care C 
G. T. HoLitoway, Assaye! 
57 Chancery Lane, London. 
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